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THE   UNION   OF  THE  AUSTRALIAS. 


IT  is  mj  pnrposD  in  this  article  to  present  the  Australiaii  colonies 
Ki  thf-y  rank  to-day  in  the  proposed  federation.  The  cowt  line 
of  the  vast  island  of  Australia  compriHes  tiS'tli  miles,  »nd  it  is  divided 
among  the  five  existing  colonies  in  the  following  measurements : — 
New  South  Wales,  G80  miles;  Victoria,  600  miles;  Sonth  Australia, 
inclosive  of  the  northern  territory,  200(J  miles ;  Western  Australia, 
3O00  miles ;  and  the  fast-growing  colony  of  QaeeaaUnd,  2550  miles. 
The  island  of  Tasmania  haa  to  he  adde<l,  making  the  six  separate 
Stare»  of  the  proposed  Aostrallan  Commonwealth.  Now  Zealand  bos 
adopted  as  her  policy  '*  to  watch  and  wait." 

The  popolatioD  of  the  six  Australian  colonies,  ronndly  8tat«d,  is 
3,220,000  distribated  as  under  :— 


New  South  Wale^ 
VirtciTit. 

i^ueensland  . 

iviuth  AuHtmliit    . 
W*!*t  Aiutmlia 
TaMoaania 


l.HM.ItHi 

1,1.13,846 

4ir,,79G 

y32,7l-)0 

46.y4o 

140,1 6U 

fore  than  two-thirds  of  this  population  is  in  Xew  South  Wales  and 
Victoria,  with  their  joint  frontAge  to  the  sea  of  1280  miles  out  of  a 
coast  line  of  8350,  leaving  7570  miles  to  the  comparatively  thinly 
peopled  colonies.  The  area  in  square  miles  is — New  South  Wales, 
310,7i»0;  Victoria,  67,68i;  QueensUnd,  ()(i8,l.lt4 ;  South  Australia, 
903.690;  Western  Australia,  l,Oi;0,000 ;  Tasmania,  26,220.  So  it 
will  be  seen  that  Western  Australia  occupips  at  present  more  thau 
oai^third  of  thp  whole  territory,  though  her  population  is  not  a  tenth 
part  of  the  population  of  the  city  of  Melbourne  alone.  The  limited 
forcAight,  or  blind  calculation  of  i  h'yse  who  determined  this  incongruous 
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land-apportionment  bas  left  the  odjuatmeDt  to  the  moulding  ereutu- 
alities  of  the  future.  Few  thingB  are  more  curious  to  the  critical 
mind  in  afler-timea  than  the  want  uf  olear  forecast  or  iidoquate 
estimate  of  probabilities  in  those  who  under  arbitrary  circumstances 
lay  oat  cities  or  dictate  the  boundaries  of  States.  Some  day  not 
distant  mighty  awakenings  and  pregnant  commotionH  will  change  the 
faos  of  many  parts  of  Australia  and  alter  the  relative  importance  of 
some  of  the  coloniea.  Multitudes  of  men  will  ewarm  where  now  all 
is  Australian  desert,  and  new  Liverpools  and  Glasgows  will  appear  to 
receive  and  speed  on  the  comm,erco  of  tho  Pacific  Ocean. 

Here,  then,  ore  the  separated  peoples  of  British  stock,  inhabiting 
R  rich  and  peaceful  territory  of  vast  extent,  who  have  brarely  engaged 
in  the  grandest  of  all  human  work — the  founding  of  a  great  free 
nation.  These  peoples  are,  as  I  hnvo  shown,  very  diversely  situated  in 
the  new  world  which  their  industrial  enterpriEe  and  hardy  persever- 
ance have  opened,  and  whero  they  have  brought  into  vigorotiB  play  all 
the  agencies  of  civilisation.  A  mere  handful  of  men  and  women 
occupy  one-third  of  the  territory  in  one  part,  while  half  a  million  of 
sonia  are  crowded  into  a  great  opulent  city  in  another.  But  what  is 
of  more  importance  than  their  equal  occupancy  of  the  Australian  soil 
ia  their  consangniniby  of  character.  In  no  part  of  the  British  domi- 
nions is  there  a  population  so  thoroughly  British.  Though  there  are 
faint  sprinklings  of  Germans,  Frenchmen,  and  Italians,  the  elements 
of  the  coming  nation  contain  no  taint  of  foreign  blood.  The  life- 
stream  rapidly  increasing  in  volume  is  as  pore  as  that  of  England 
benelft  and  the  majority  of  human  beings  who  form  it  are  even  now 
bom  of  the  soil.  The  native-born  Australians  are  more  than  double 
the  total  number  of  English,  Bcotcb  and  Irish.  The  very  conditions 
of  life  in  Australia  breed  and  foster  independence  of  spirit  and  of 
mind.  It  may  be  said  that  there  is  no  suck  thing  as  destitution  ir 
the  land,  and  there  is  no  school  group  of  children  to  be  found  where 
there  ia  not  a  school. .  Of  course  in  the  targe  Australian  cities  may 
be  found  that  class  of -persons  who  congregate  in  large  cities  all  over 
the  world,  and  in  none  more  so  than  in  the  great  cities  of  America — 
the  spendthrift,  the  unthrifty,  and  the  incapable,  mixed  up  with  the 
idle  and  the  evilly  disposed.  But  for  the  induBtrions  man  who  knows 
how  to  work  out  his  own  self-help  the  earth  has  no  finer  field  than 
Anstralia.  I  have  just  witnessed  the  funeral  of  a  well-known  and 
beloved  public  man,  whose  name  has  been  before  the  people  for  the 
last  generation,  and  the  streets  of  Sydcey  were  lined  by  dense  crowds, 
but  there  was  not  a  ragged  mar,  or  woman,  or  child,  in  the  immense 
mnltitudee.  Not  only  the  aspirations  for  national  life,  but  the 
material  conditions  of  nationhood  are  here. 

Tho  idea  of  Australian  union  is  not  in  any  sense  new  among  tho 
'acre  thoughtful  men  who^  at  different  periods,   have  taken  part  in 
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Australian  affairs.  In  early  times,  wlien  New  South  Walea  waa  tbfr 
one  principal  colony,  with  its  iiawieldy  control  of  territory,  frooi  the 
"bouudaiy  of  South  Aastralia  ou  the  Southc-m  Pacific  to  Cape  York, 
there  waa  no  field  even  for  the  idea  to  germinate.  The  iinit  urgent 
ui,*ed.  indeed,  was  separation  and  the  establishment  of  new  centres  of 
domestic  government.  With  no  communication  by  railway  or  tho 
electric  wire  and  with  scarcely  a  steam  ve^el  on  the  sea,  the  difhculty 
of  governing  Port  Curtis  or  the  settlements  on  Uobson's  Bay  from 
the  public  offices  in  Sydney  was  felt  on  all  hands  to  be  unondarable. 
Hence  the  birth  and  rapid  rise  of  Victoria  and  QaoonBland.  But  no- 
aoonor  had  the  marvcllooa  growth  of  the  new  colonies  been  demon- 
strated than  the  Fetleral  want  began  to  assort  itself.  More  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  two  men  of  cultivated  intellect  and  great 
power,  amongst  many  othpra,  Mr.  William  Charles  Wentworth  iu  New 
South  Wales,  and  Btlr.  Charles  Gavan  Duffy  in  Victoria,  pnt  forth 
strong  arguments  in  favour  of  creating  a  Federal  anthority.  As  years 
paaoed  by,  others,  by  tongno  and  pen,  carried  on  the  slowly  shaping 
morement  for  a  national  goremment ;  and  an  actual  thongh  not  verj 
distinct  Federal  literature  came  into  existence.  The  public  documents 
and  the  articles  and  correspondence  on  the  subject  which  have 
appeared  in  Australian  maga?.tues  and  newspapers  would  fill  many 
Tolnmes  if  they  were  all  collected. 

Still,  it  mast  be  admitted  that  the  Federal  idea  Las  not  cr^'Btalliaed 
into  clear  form  in  many  minds.  The  question  is  too  large  and 
weighty  for  the  feeble  grasp  of  the  arerage  politician.  The  mind 
that  has  been  enervated  by  struggling  after  the  publicanit'  vote,  or 
baa  fatigued  itself  by  its  efforta  to  obtain  a  new  watch-house  for  a 
bush  village,  finds  it  hard  to  comprehend  the  advautageu  to  be  derived 
from  the  Federal  direction  of  Auatraliau  interests  or  the  value  of  an 
Auebnlian  judiciary,  and,  withuut  suspecting  what  it  is  duiag,  it  falls 
into  the  narrowest  mta  of  proviucialiam.  This  has  been  exemplified 
by  one  or  two  public  meetings  of  anti-federationists  held  in  Sydney, 
where  our  fellow-coantrymen  in  the  otbt-r  colonies  were  treated  as 
foreigners,  and  the  most  reckless  misstatements  and  vituperations  wera 
made  to  do  duty  for  argument,  the  whole  burden  of  tha  song  beinj^ 
New  South  Wales  against  the  universe. 

But  the  Federal  cause  goes  steadily  on,  and  taking  into  account  its 
newness  and  its  vastness,  the  march  onward  is  surprising  to  its 
friaads.  1,  for  one,  hare  from  the  first  looked  forward  to  difBculty, 
delay,  and  perhaps  temporary  defeat.  But  the  cause  itself  will  derive 
new  strength  from  every  obstacle  in  its  way,  and  will  recover  with  a 
more  elastic  bound  from  every  repulse.  The  best  men  of  all  parties 
are  awakening  to  the  cause  of  Federation  as  the  cause  of  human 
progres  in  Anstralia.  Ira  complete  triumph  will  come,  and  the 
new  order  of  things  will  be  firmly  rooted,  long  before  the  close  of 
t}ie  centary. 
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The  Convention  which  sat  in  Sydney  in  March  and  April  to  frame 
a  Nfttional  Constitntion  consisted  of  men  than  whom  there  are  none 
abler  or  more  trusted  in  all  Australia.  Tbe  Prime  iliniaters  of  all  the 
«ix  Auatralian  colomea  were  in  the  gathering,  and  hesides  these,  the 
principal  present  rulers,  there  were  seven  or  eight  other  men,  nearly 
all  in  fact  who  have  held  the  highest  post  in  past  administrations. 
In  the  Colonies,  as  in  England,  the  place  of  I>eader  of  a  Goverument 
is  not  reached,  as  a  rule,  witKont  the  proof  of  the  posseesion  of  good 
capacities.  The  other  delegates  were  for  the  moat  part  men  of  Aus- 
tralian distinction,  mclading  several  who  hare  held  with  credit  the 
office  of  Attorney-General,  and  other  yonnger  men  of  great  promifie. 
The  conduct  of  the  business  of  the  Conveutiou,  it  was  gcnfrally 
admitted,  was  marked  by  much  dignity  as  well  aa  ability.  The  dele- 
gates calmly  addressed  themselves  to  their  great  novel  task,  conEciuus 
of  the  high  mandate  they  had  received  from  their  respective  Par- 
liaments, and  with  a  visible  aozlety  to  discharge  their  consciences 
rightooQsIy  of  their  responsibility.  The  Constitution  for  a  Federal 
Government  which  emerged  from  their  labours  is  before  the  colonies 
and  before  the  Empire.  It  is  evolved  from  an  enlightened  desire  and 
effort  to  implant  the  principles  of  the  British  Constitution  iu  a  demo- 
cratic PederatioD  of  separate  States — uo  easy  achievement,  but,  it  is 
hoped,  not  an  impossible  one. 

The  Constitution  framed  by  the  Convention  is  now  as  well  known  to 
the  world  of  Uiought  and  inqiitr)'  in  Kuro)>e  as  it  is  to  Australia.  It 
contemplatt.>s  throughout  a  loyal  union  with  the  Empire,  and  the  snb- 
lime  and  entrancing  idea  of  a  future  world-wide  confcderatiou  of  the 
Kngliah -speaking  race  innst  have  inlluenced  at  progressive  stages  the 
minds  of  its  framers.  It  provides  for  a  Federal  Parliament,  consisting 
of  a  House  of  Representatives,  based  upon  the  widest  popular  suffrage, 
and  modelled  on  the  type  of  the  eiititing  House  of  Commons  ;  and  a 
Senate  modelled  from  the  representative  character  of  the  illastrious 
Senate  of  the  United  States^  without  its  executive  functions.  All 
through,  the  principle  of  re8|W)Dsible  government  is  prescribed  and 
akilfhlly  adapted  to  the  inherent  conditions  of  a  F(H.leratioii.  It  calls 
into  existence  an  executive  of  the  English  pattern — a  representative  of 
the  Crown  acting  politically  with  the  advice  of  responsible  Ministers  ; 
and  it  makes  adequate  proviaion  for  the  exercise  of  the  popular  will 
in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  a  frequent  reference  to  the  electors 
of  the  country.  It  creates  an  Australian  judiciary  which,  besides 
conducting  the  ordinary'  judicial  business  of  the  Commonwealth,  would 
enable  appeala  from  the  Supreme  Courts  of  the  several  States  to  be 
made  with  the  legal  assistance  of  professional  men  familiar  with  the 
laws,  usages,  and  conditions  of  the  country.  Tt  is  not  disfigured  by 
any  attempted  restraint  upon  the  free  spirit  of  a  free  people.     The 
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popular  voice  would  readily  make  ifcaelf  heard  in  tlie  inmost  receBses 
of  the  ediGca  which  it  proposes  to  baild. 

It  is  natar&l — while  haman  nature,  pspBcially  political  humaQ 
nature,  remains  what  it  is — that  the  anncuDcement  of  this  Constitution 
should  awaken  opponents  and  even  enemies.  To  begin  with  the  little 
crowd  of  parochial  aspirants,  who  sc^  themselves  excluded  from  the 
lar;ger  arena  of  Fedt-ral  politics,  what  cl=e  could  be  expected?  Tbey 
must  bazz  about  some  object  which  has  the  qualities  of  being  both 
notritive  and  reachable  ;  and  their  delight  is  in  hearing  their  own  bnzz. 
There  is  that  rather  numeroas  class  of  pessimists  who  count  all  things 
apart  from  themselves  for  the  worse.  With  them  a  new  constellation 
would  be  oat  of  place  or  out  of  season.  There  are  the  well-meaning 
who  cannot  9ee  beyond  the  things  tt>  which  their  dull  senses  have  been 
accustomed ;  and  the  respectable  who  aee  all  change  in  the  light  of 
how  it  may  affect  their  own  interests.  There  are  the  rank  and  lile  of 
politicians  without  principle,  who  arc  ever  seeking  to  torn  occurrences 
to  their  own  account,  and  who  delight  in  mischief  with  the  uoavowed 
calcalations  that  some  advantage  to  themselves  may  flow  out  of  it. 
There  is  the  class,  which  I  am  afraid  exists  everywhere,  who  decide  all 
questions  by  their  persoual  dislikeg  or  prejadicea.  There  are  the 
bonest  provincial iats  who  thoroughly  believe  that  the  colony  where 
they  have  themselves  fared  well  will  do  best  by  standing  aloof  from 
the  other  colonies.  They  say  with  a  simple-minded  stupidity  that 
what  has  been  good  enough  for  them  i«  grxwl  enough  for  others. 
These  varions  hostile  bands  are  aiiginent/;(l  hy  those  who  swell  all 
noisy  crowds  in  a  large  city,  and  who  are  always  prepared  to  cheer 
any  wild  and  vituperative  language.  But  all  these  elements  of 
perversity  and  trouble  will  throw  up  no  real  barrier  to  the  march  of 
Federation.  Other  forces  will  decide  for  the  coming  nation,  and  their 
discordant  voice  will  be  hardly  heard.  Already  the  qnestion  of 
questions  ia  rai.sed  above  the  tvirgid  heat  of  parties,  and  in  the  first 
Parliamentary  divisions  protectionists  will  sit  aide  by  side  with  free- 
traders in  the  memorable  vote  for  Anstralian  union. 

To-morrow,  May  19,  His  Excellency  Lord  Jersey  will  open  the 
Parliament  of  New  South  Wales,  and  in  his  opening  speech  he  will 
announce  that  it  will  be  a  distinct  part  of  the  policy  of  bis  advisers 
to  submit  the  draft  constitution  for  approval,  reserving  to  rarliament 
the  right  to  propose  omissions  or  amendments,  to  be  set  forth  by  the 
proposer  in  each  cose  in  a  separate  schedule,  such  suggested  alterations 
to  be  afterwards  considered,  if  deemed  advisable,  by  another  Convention 
Kmilarly  constitated  to  thatof  March,  and  in  like  manner  representing 
all  the  colonies.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  a  similar  resolution 
will  be  suljmitted  to  the  Parliaments  of  the  other  colonies.  IJefore 
this  article  can  be  published,  some  of  the  steps  indicated  will  have 
been  taken,  I  venture  to  say,  with  successful  results.     We  look  to  the 
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best  men  in  &U  the  ParliamentB,  to  the  men  of  "  light  and  leading,'* 
for  support  of  the  Faleral  canse,  and  not  a  single  Federalist  doubts  of 
its  triamph.  Supposing  the  approval  of  the  existing  Parliament  to 
be  obtained,  the  final  iasoe  has  yet  to  be  remitted  to  the  judgment  of 
the  constituencies,  but  the  winnowing  process  of  discussion  will  carry 
with  it  the  growth  of  a  sonnd  pablic  opinion  among  the  electors,  and 
there  is  no  just  ground  to  fear  an  adverse  verdict  at  the  ballot-box. 
Tha  principles  of  human  progress  are  the  very  principles  on  wMoh  the 
Federal  cause  rests — that  union  la  better  than  disunion,  that  unrestricted 
U  better  than  restricted  capacity,  that  whuleness  is  better  than  dis- 
memberment,  that  citizenship  of  all  Australia  is  better  than  citiKenship 
of  one  comer  of  it.  It  means  the  fall  enfiranchLsement  of  the  Australian 
people,  and  their  union  on  the  higher  level  of  national  life. 

The  objections  to  the  Federal  movement,  so  far  as  they  have  yet 
been  stated,  will  disappear  under  the  searching  light  of  honest  debate. 
They  cannot  stand  examination.  The  forum,  the  library,  the  fireside 
will  send  forth  men  to  render  the  service  of  exposition  and  defence, 
and  the  army  of  patriota  will  be  largely  recruited  from  the  ranks  of 
the  young.  The  friends  of  onion  will  get  surer  footing  day  by  day 
on  the  solid  rock  ;  the  advocates  of  disunion  will  day  by  day  feel  the 
eand  shifting  from  under  their  feet.  It  is  inevitable  that  the  great 
cause  must  steadily  gain  by  public  discussion. 

The  advanoo  has  been  so  great  since  I  sounded  the  Hrst  note  in  the 
present  movement,  in  my  circular  despatch  of  October  30,  1889 — 
only  eighteen  months  ago — that  tho  complete  achievement  of  Federal 
Government  within  a  corresponding  period  of  the  future  wonld  not  be 
80  amaaing.  The.  Parliaments  of  the  larger  Colonies,  now  in  recess,  will 
all  poaasemble  within  a  few  weeks,  and  in  all  immwliate  steps  will  be 
adopted^  to  confirm  the  work  of  the  Convention.  An  appeal  to  the 
people  on  the  question,  in  one  form  or  other,  will  follow  in  each 
colony.  If  three  colonies  of  the  group  accept  the  draft  Constitution 
as  it  stands,  they  can  at  once  apply  to  the  Imperial  Government  for 
the  introduction  of  a  Bill  to  enact  the  measure  calling  into  existence 
the  Government  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth.  This  renders  the 
birth  of  the  new  nation  possible,  and  by  no  means  improbable,  before 
the  dose  of  1892.  It  may  of  course  be  that  another  Convention  will 
have  to  be  elected,  to  consider  amendmeats,  and  it  is  possible,  but  not 
at  all  likely,  that  the  Imperial  Parliameut  may  raise  some  difiiculty. 
In  either  case,  or  in  both  cases,  delay  must  ensue,  but  not  a  long 
delay.  If  any  obstacle  should  arise  of  an  unreasonable  character,  it 
will  only  strengthen  and  give  vigour  and  intensity  to  the  public 
feeling.  In  all  human,  probability  the  great  consummation  cannot 
be  held  back  by  any  untoward  course  of  events  beyond  the  year  18113. 
By  that  time  the  population  will  be  largely  increased,  and  all  the 
inCere!:ts  which   demand   a   Federal   field  of  operation  will    be  much 
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stronger.  The  Cbarcbes  even  now  have  awakuned  to  Uie  advantages 
to  CbQrcli  government  and  discipline,  and  to  the*  oi^ganisatioa  of 
spiritual  effort,  which  would  come  by  Federation.  The  Primate  of 
the  Chorch  of  England,  the  Cardinal  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  the 
heads  of  most  of  the  Nonooaformist  Chiucbes,  I  am  assured,  are 
fervent  Foderationiata.  The  far-seeing  men  engaged  in  oommeroe  are 
Federatiouistfi.  The  men  of  enterprise  of  all  clossee  are  Federationiste. 
The  men  who  have  chosen  aa  their  calling  the  pnraait  of  Uteratore, 
more  especially  those  conducting  the  higher  claas  of  non-spapers,  are 
Federationists.  In  two  years  more  the  whole  Australian  population 
will  be  Tselded  into  one  enthusiastic  hody  of  Federationists. 

I  have  scarcely  touched  npon  the  reasons  for  Federation.  They  are 
eiiggest«i  by  the  recital  of  powers  proposed  to  bo  given  to  the 
Federal  Uovemmont  by  the  Draft  Constitntion.  The  time  seems  to 
be  gone  for  argoing  th»  case,  and  the  season  seems  to  have  come  for 
practically  dealing  Trith  those  arrayed  in  opposition.  As  I  have  said, 
all  that  is  wanted  in  dealing  trith  them  is  light,  and  more  light.  Thus, 
then,  there  mast  be  agitation,  and  therf<  must  be  conflict.  Bat  the 
triumph  is  nigh  at  hand.  As  sure  as  night  ushers  in  the  morning, 
there  will  arise  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  the  fair  Australian 
Commonwealth. 

Of  course,  in  the  commotions  which  have  been  stimulated  by  the 
diverging  views  put  forth  during  the  course  of  the  present  movement, 
we  have  heard  the  screams  of  a  hybrid  socialism  and  the  parrot  cries 
of  a  iioccld  order  of  so-called  republicans.  Men,  who  really  have  faith 
in  nothing,  profess  to  believe  in  the  necessitj'  for  some  organic  change 
in  the  free  government  which  shelters  their  useless  lives.  But  the 
dominant  feeling  of  the  Australian  populatious  is  soundly  loyal  to  the 
liiberal  institutions  and  the  noble  mission  of  the  Empire.  It  is 
difEcult  for  any  thoughtful  miud  to  discover  what  higher  place  could 
be  found  for  the  new  Commonweallh  tbui  the  impregnable  rock  on 
which  the  parent  nation  has  so  long  stood  auiiclst  tlie  convalsions 
around  her.  Men  cannot  be  more  thau  freu  and  eijual  in  their 
political  relations,  and  in  Australia  alt  are  free  and  otjual  under  the 
Englbh  Crown.  Without  causa  for  separation,  it  is  hardly  within 
the  range  of  probability  that  the  young  nation  would  separate  at  llit^ 
bidding  of  Uie  most  worthless  part  of  her  population.  She  will  be 
tnte  to  the  builders,  and  set  her  face  against  the  destroyers.  Her 
national  pride  will  be  to  emulate  the  example  of  the  anguat  mother 
of  m.iny  nations,  and  to  rival  them  all.  That  fine  moral  conservatism 
which  is  strongest  iu  the  captains  of  industry  who  have  risen  from 
the  ranks  of  the  poor  will  bind  together  aa  an  imperishable  cement 
the  new  temple.  United  Australia  will  not  arise  to  bo  moulded  by 
the  ffluister  designs  of  the  worst,  but  to  take  form  from  the  pure 
aspirations  and  the  passionate,  protecting  love  of  her  noblest  sons. 
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The  vast  and  rapidly  expanding  volame  of  Australian  commerce, 
the  great  materiaUntereBts  springing  from  her  boundless  mineral  wealth 
and  her  various  wide  pnrsnita  on  the  soil,  wonld  make  the  young 
Commonwealth  a  colossal  power  if  she  stood  alcne  ;  hut  her  grander 
place  is  in  the  mighty  family  of  incorporated  free  States,  which  is 
destined  to  give  the  most  perfect  fahric  of  Government  to  mankind. 
Under  the  new  conditions  of  union  all  her  capacities  will  develop 
with  a  firmer  fibre  and  an  increased  rapidity.  The  twentieth  centary 
will  see  Australia  in  possession  of  a  plenitude  of  authority  and 
happiness  of  which  the  poet  has  never  dreamed. 

Henrv  Parkes. 


«  THE  FINEST  STORY  IN  THE  WORLD." 


"  Or  cvpr  ihc  Vnislitly  jcare  wrrc  gone 
Will)  cltfi  old  world  to  (he  grave, 
I  was  a  king  in  Babvlon 
AdiI  70a  Kena  Ciimtisn  tUve." 
Vi'.  E.  Hi:.vli:t. 


HLS  nanio  was  Cliarlic  Mears;  he  Mas  the  odIv  kaa  of  hia  mother 
who  was  A  widow,  and  he  lived  in  tho  north  of  London,  ccmin^ 
into  the  City  every  day  to  work  in  a  bank.  He  was  twenty  years  old 
luid  suffered  from  aspirations.  I  met  him  in  a  public  billiard -saloon 
where  the  marker  called  him  by  kls  given  name,  and  lie  catlt-d  tlie 
marker  '*  Bolliieyi'S.''  CharUt;  explained,  a  little  nervously,  that  he 
had  only  come  to  the  place  to  look  on,  and  since  looking  un  at  games 
of  skill  is  not  a  cheap  amasement  for  the  yonng,  I  sugst^^teU  that 
Charlie  should  go  bock  to  his  mother. 

That  was  onr  first  step  towards  better  acquaintance.  He  would 
call  on  me  sometimes  in  the  evenings  instead  of  rnnning  about  Loudon 
with  his  fetlow-clerks ;  and  before  long,  sjieaking  of  himself  as  a 
young  man  must,  he  told  me  of  his  aspirations,  which  were  nil 
literary.  He:  desired  to  make  himself  an  undying  name  chiefly 
through  verse,  though  he  was  not  above  sending  stories  of  love 
and  death  to  the  drop-a-penny-ia-the-s!ot  journals.  It  was  my  fate 
to  sit  still  while  Charlie  read  me  poems  of  many  hundred  Itne^, 
and  bulky  fragments  of  plays  that  would  surely  shake  tho  world. 
My  rewanl  was  his  unreserved  cMufidence.  and  the  self-revotations 
and  troublea  of  a  young  man  are  almost  as  holy  as  those  of  a 
maiden.  Chnrlie  had  never  fallen  in  love,  but  was  anxions  to  do  so  on 
the  6rst  opportanity ;  he  believed  in  all  things  prood  and  all  things 
hoDonrable,  but,  at  the  samo  time,  was  curinnsly  careful  to  let  me  see 
that  he  knew  bis  way  about  tho  world  as  befitted  a  bank  clerk  on 
tw«nty-five  shillings  a  week.  He  rhymed  "dove"  with  "love"  and 
"  moon"  with  "  June."  and  devoutly  believed  that  they  had  never  so  been 
rh\'med  before.  The  long  lame  gaps  in  his  ploys  he  filled  up  with 
hasty  words  of  apology  and  description  and  swept  on,  seeing  all  that 
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he  iat«nded  to  do  so  clearly  that  he  estet^med  it  already  done,  and 
tarDod  to  me  for  applaiiaa. 

I  fancy  l.liot  liis  niother  did  not  encourage  his  aspirations,  and  I 
know  that  liia  writing-tabln  at  homo  was  the  edge  of  his  waehstand. 
This  ho  told  me  almost  at  the  ontsct  of  onr  acf|uaintance ;  when  he 
was  ravaging  my  lioobfthi'lves,  and  a  little  before  T  was  iiiiplon-d  to 
speak  the  truth  as  to  his  chances  of  *'  writing  flomething  really  great, 
you  know."  Maybe  I  encouraged  htm  too  much,  for,  one  night,  he 
called  on  me,  his  eyes  flaming  vrith  excitements,  and  said  breathlessly  : 

"  Do  yon  mind — can  yon  let  me  stay  hero  and  write  all  this  even- 
ing? I  won't  interrupt  yon,  I  won't  really.  There's  no  place  for  me 
to  write  in  at  my  mother's." 

''  "What's  the  trotible  ?  "  I  said,  knowing  well  what  that  trouble  was. 

"  I've  a  notion  in  my  head  that  would  make  the  most  splendid  story 
that  was  erer  written.   Do  let  me  write  it  out  here.  It's  *mA  a  notion !  " 

There  was  no  resisting  tlie  appeal.  I  set  him  a  table  ;  he  hardly 
thanked  me,  bnt  pinnged  into  the  work  at  once.  For  half  an  hoar 
the  pen  scratched  without  stopping.  Then  Charlie  sighed  and  tagged 
his  hair.  The  scratching  grew  slower,  there  were  more  erasnres,  and 
at  lost  ceased.     The  finest  story  in  the  world  wonid  not  come  forth. 

"  It  lo-i'ka  such  awful  rot  now,"  he  gald  mournfully.  "  And  yet  it 
seemed  so  good  when  I  was  thinking  about  it.     "What's  wrong  ?  " 

I  could  not  dishearten  him  by  saying  the  truth.  So  I  auswered  : 
**  Perhaps  you  don't  foel  in  the  mood  for  writing." 

"  Yes  I  do— eicept  when  I  look  at  this  stufl'.      Ugh  !  " 

''  Kead  m©  what  youVe  done,"  I  said. 

He  read,  and  it  was  wondrouis  bud,  and  he  paust^d  at  all  the 
specially  turgid  sentences,  expecting  a  little  approval  j  for  he  waa 
prond  of  those  sentences,  as  1  knew  be  would  be. 

" It  needs  compresRion,'  I  suggested  cautiously. 

**  I  hate  cuUiog  my  things  down.  1  don't  think  yon  could  alter  a 
word  here  without  spoiling  the  sen?e.  It  reads  better  aloud  than 
when  I  was  writing  it." 

''  Charlie,  you're  suffering  from  an  alarming  disease  afEicttng  a 
numerous  class,      Put  the  thing  by,  and  tackle  it  again  in  a  week." 

"  I  want  to  do  it  at  once.     ViTiat  do  you  tliink  of  it  ?  " 

•'  How  can  1  judge  from  a  haif-written  tale?  Tell  me  the  storj-  as 
it  lies  in  your  head,'' 

Charlie  told,  and  in  the  telling  there  was  everything  that  his 
ignorance  had  so  carefully  prevented  from  escoping  into  the  written 
word.  I  looked  at  him,  wondering  whether  it  were  possible  that  he  did 
not  know  the  originality,  the  power  of  thi>  notion  that  had  come  in  his 
way  ?  It  was  distinctly  a  Notion  among  notions.  Mt-n  had  been  pulled 
up  with  pride  by  notions  not  a  tithe  as  excellent  and  practicable. 
But  Gbarlie  babbled  on  serenely,  intermptirg  the  current  of  purs 
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fancy  with  aam^^ea  of  horrible  sentf^nces  that  he  purposed  to  use.  I 
he«rd  him  out  to  the  end.  It  would  be  folly  to  allow  his  idea  to  rem&iQ 
in  his  own  inept  hands,  when  I  could  do  so  ranch  with  it.  Not  all 
that  could  be  done  indeed;  but,  oh  so  much  ! 

'^  Whftt  do  yon  think  ?"  he  said  at  last.  "  1  fancy  I  nhall  call  it 
•  Th*  Story  of  a  Ship.'  " 

*'  I  think  the  idea's  pretty  ^food  ;  but  yon  won't  be  able  to  handle 
it  for  ever  so  long.     Now  I-        '* 

"  Would  it  be  of  any  use  to  you  ?  Would  yon  care  to  take  it  ?  I 
hhottld  be  proud,"  said  Cliarlie  promptly. 

There  are  few  things  sweeter  in  this  world  than  the  guileless,  hot- 
headed, intemperate,  ojien  admiration  of  a  junior.  Even  a  woman  tn 
heir  blindest  devotion  docs  not  fall  into  the  gait  of  the  mau  she  adores, 
tilt  bor  bonnet  to  the  angle  at  which  he  wears  his  hat,  or  interlard  her 
speech  with  his  pet  oaths.  And  Charlie  did  all  these  things.  Still  it 
waa  necessary  to  salve  my  oonsctence  before  I  possessed  myself  of 
<3iarUe'B  tlioughts. 

"  Let's  make  a  bargain.    I'll  give  you  a  fiver  for  the  notion,"  I  said, 

Charlie  became  a  bank-clerk  at  once. 

**  Oh,  that's  impossible.  Between  two  pala,  you  know,  if  I  may  call 
yon  so,  and  speaking  as  a  man  of  the  world,  I  couldn't.  Take  the 
notion  if  it's  any  nee  to  yon.      IVe  heaps  more." 

He  had — none  knew  this  better  than  I — but  they  were  the  notions 
of  other  men. 

"  look  at  it  as  a  matter  of  business — -between  men  of  the  world,"  1 
returned.  *'Kve  pounds  will  buy  you  any  number  of  poetry-books. 
Bnaineas  is  business,  and  yon  may  be  aarc  I  shouldn't  give  that  prioa 
nnless* " 

"  Oh.  if  yon  put  it  thai  way,"  said  Chftrlie,  visibly  moved  by  the 
thooght  of  the  books.  The  bargain  was  clinched  with  an  agreement  that 
be  ahonld  at  unstated  intervals  come  to  me  with  all  the  notions  that 
he  possessed,  should  have  a  table  of  his  own  to  write  at,  and  unques- 
tioned right  to  inflict  upon  me  all  his  poom.4  and  fragments  of  poems. 
Thtta  I  said,  '■  Now  tell  me  how  you  came  by  this  idea." 

"  It  came  by  itself."     Charlio's  eyes  opened  a  little. 

*'  Yes,  but  you  told  me  a  great  deal  about  the  hero  that  you  must 
have  read  before  somewhere." 

"  1  haven't  any  time  for  reading,  except  when  you  let  me  sit  here, 
and  on  Sundays  I'm  on  my  bicycle  or  down  the  river  all  day.  There's 
nothing  wrong  about  tie  hero,  is  there  ?  " 

"  Tell  me  again  and  1  shall  understand  clearly.  Tou  say  that  your 
hero  went  pirating.     How  did  he  live  ?  "' 

"  He  was  on  the  lower  deck  of  this  ship-thing  that  I  was  telling 
yon  about." 

"  What  sort  of  ship  ?  " 
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'*  It  was  the  ki&d  rowed  with  oars,  and  the  aea  sparts  tbrougli  the 
oor-holfifi  and  the  men  row  sitting  op  to  their  knees  in  water.  Thpn 
there's  a  bench  running  down  b»two.en  the  two  lines  of  oars  and  an 
ovei'scer  with  a  whip  walks  up  and  down  the  bench  to  moke  the  men 
work.'' 

■•  How  do  you  know  that  ?  " 

**  It'a  in  tho  tale.  There's  a  rope  rnnning  orcrhead,  looped  to 
the  upper  deck,  for  the  overseer  to  catch  bold  of  when  the  ship  rolls. 
When  the  overseer  miases  the  rope  once  and  falls  amoDg  tlm  rowers, 
remember  the  hero  laugbs  at  bim  and  gets  licked  for  it.  He's  chained 
to  bis  oar  of  coarse — the  hero." 

''How  is  ho  duuned  ?  " 

^  With  an  iron  band  round  bis  waist  fixi^  to  the  bench  he  sits  on, 
and  a  sort  of  haudculT  on  his  led  wrist  chaining  him  to  the  oar.  He's 
oa  the  lower  ddck  where  the  worst  men  are  sent,  and  the  only  light 
comes  from  the  hatchways  and  through  the  oor-holes.  Can't  you 
imagine  the  sanlight  just  sqaee7.ing  through  between  tlie  handle  and 
the  hole  and  wobbling  about  oh  the  ship  moves?" 

"  I  can,  but  1  can't  imagine  your  imagining  it." 

**  How  could  it  be  any  other  way  ?  Now  yon  listen  to  me.  The  long 
oars  on  the  upper  deck  are  managed  by  four  men  to  each  bencli,  tbe 
lower  ones  by  three,  and  the  lowest  of  all  by  two.  Kemcmber  it's 
qnite  dark  on  the  lowest  deck  and  all  the  men  there  go  mad.  When 
a  man  dies  at  his  oar  on  that  deck  he  isn't  thrown  overboard,  but 
cut  Tip  in  his  chains  and  stnifed  through  the  oar-hole  in  little  pieces." 

*'  Why  ?  "  I  demanded  amazed,  not  so  much  at  the  information  as 
tbe  tone  of  command  in  which  it  was  flung  oat. 

"To  save  trouble  and  to  frighten  the  others.  It  needs  two  over- 
seeis  to  drag  a  man's  body  up  to  the  top  deck;  and  if  the  men  nt 
the  lower  deck  oars  were  left  alone,  of  coarse  they'd  stop  rowing  and 
try  to  pull  up  the  benches  by  all  standing  np  together  in  their  chabs." 

•'  YonVe  a  most  provident  imagination.  AVTiere  hava  you  been 
reading  about  galleys  and  galiey-slavea  ?  " 

"Nowhere  that  1  remember.  I  row  a  little  when  I  gel  the  chance. 
Bat,  perhaps,  if  you  say  so,  I  may  have  read  something." 

He  went  away  shortly  afterwards  to  deal  with  booksellers,  and 
I  w(»idered  bow  a  bank  clerk  aged  twenty  could  put  into  my  hands 
with  a  profiigate  abundance  of  detail,  all  given  with  absolute  assur- 
ance, the  story  of  extravagant  and  bloodthirsty  adventure,  Hot,  piracy, 
and  death  in  unnamed  seas.  He  had  led  his  hero  a  desperate  dauce 
through  revolt  against  the  overseers,  to  command  of  a  ship  of  his  own, 
and  ultimate  establishment  of  a  kingdom  (m  an  island  "  somewhere 
in  the  sea,  you  know ;"  and,  delighted  with  my  paltry  five  pounds, 
had  gone  out  to  buy  the  notions  of  other  men,  that  these  might  teach 
bim  how  to  write.      I  had  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  this  notion 
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was  mine  by  right  of  parchose,  and  I  thought  that  1  coald  make 
Eomethiog  of  it. 

When  next  he  c«me  to  me  he  wae  drunk — regally  drunk  on  many 
poets  for  the  first  time  revealed  to  him.  Ilis  pupils  were  dilated,  his 
words  tumbled  over  each  other,  and  he  wrapped  himself  in  quotations. 
Most  of  &U  was  he  drunk  with  Longfellow. 

"  Isn't  it  splendid  ?  Isn't  it  anperb  ?  "  he  cried,  after  hasty 
greetings.     "  Listen  to  this — 


ly  gum 


* '  Wouldxt  liiou.'--!«>  ilic  liclinituaD  an«were(T. 
•  Knoir  Kic  fcctet  «>I  thi-  »»-a  ? 
Onljr  tbOM  «r)u>  brave  lln  dsiq^n 

CoBpralioDd  iti-  myiiXvrj' 

'  Onlj  those  who  bnvt  ita  dangcn 
L'oispn!h«nd  it*  iiiy»t*ry,' " 


^^^K  }ho  repeated  twenty  times,  walking  np  and  down  the  room   and  f 
^^^^'getting  me.      "  Bat  /  can  understand  it  too,"  he-  naid  to  himself. 
M  don't  know  how  to  thank  yon  for  that  fiver.      And  this ;  listen^ 


' '  I  remembor  thv  bUick  n*1inrve§  and  ibc  ^bips 
And  th«'  nwi'tuj™  l.o*»ir!f;  free, 
.And  Die  KputiUli  •^IIoTi'  Willi  tx>iird<-<1  lips 
And  the  beauty  and  tu>'?t«rr  of  Lhe  nidpn, 
And  tbo  CDAgic  of  tbe  nea.' 


t  haven't  braved  any  dangers,  but  I  feel  as  if  I  knew  all  about  It." 
'*  Yon  certainly  seem  to  have  a  grip  of  tlie  sea.      Have  you   ever 

seen  it  ?  " 

**  When  I  was  a  little  chap  I  went  to  Itrighton  once ;  we  nsed  to 

lire  in  Coventry,  thongh,  before  we  came  to  London.     I  never  saw  it, 

•■ '  When  dcM-.rail>  on  the  AtJiLntic 
Tilt;  KixantiiC 
Slorm-wiml  of  the  Equinox.'  '* 

He  shook  me  by  the  shoulder  to  make  me  underetand  the  passion 
that  was  shaking  himself. 

**  ^Vhen  that  storm  comes,"  he  continued,  **  I  think  that  all  the 
oars  in  the  ship  that  I  was  talking  alK>nt  get  broken,  and  the  rowers 
have  their  chests  amaahed  in  by  the  bucking  oar-heads.  I!y  the  way, 
bare  yon  done  anything  wjth  that  notion  of  mine  yet  ?  " 

"  No.  I  was  wailing  to  hear  more  of  it  from  you.  Tell  me 
how  in  the  world  you're  so  ^rtaiu  about  tbe  fittings  of  the  ship.  You 
know  nothing  of  ships." 

"  X  don't  know.  It's  as  real  as  anything  to  me  until  T  try  to 
write  it  down.  I  was  thinking  about  it  only  last  night  in  bed,  after 
yoQ  had  lent  me  '  Treasnre  Island  -,  *  and  I  made  up  a  whole  lot  of 
new  tlungs  to  go  into  the  story." 

**Wbat  sortof  thioga?' 
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'  AlhMi   ill.  i.i.).l  ttic  uirii  Mlf  ;  rotten  figs  and  black  beuis  and 

'    Wtsi  U..   *\.\^i  U»Ut  ant  Wmf!(  Hfgci  an  that  ?  " 

'  Aa  tittti  ;  t  •liui'i  kiiim  wliirtber  it  was  long  ^d  or  not.  It*s 
..„!>  H  *4>it..)t  iml  ■•iitiH-tiiirai  ii.  Maemii  just  as  real  as  if  it  was  troe. 
It..  I  h»Mt.-4  V'M  Mlitt  f»l).iii|{  nUiut  it  ?" 

'  NhI  ih  ilit>  l(>i»>i..     hill  yuu  make  np  anything  else?" 

"  \  >.k   li<t(  )!'■  ifiiiHtMintt,"     Uhjirlie  flushed  a  little. 

"  N.  Mt  uiIikI  ,  li^l'n  linar  alniut  it." 

"  \\  i-ll    I  «tnk  itiiiiltiiitf  uvrr  tho  story,  and  after  awhile  I  got  ont 

III  lii.l  m»\  m^<(^  iluwii  oil  K  |iince  of  paper  the  sort  of  staff  Uie  men, 
H«it,lii  tii'  »i<|t)>*wHl  It)  wTntch  on  their  oars  with  the  edges  of  their 
l>Miitt>Ml1a      li  tt'Oiiiiul  Ut  iimka  the  thing  more  life-like.     It  is  so  real 

"  Mn\>>  >i>ii  lliti  )m|ior  on  you?  '' 

"  \  t»  lut,  ttiti  M  lint  'h  thu  us(i  of  showing  it  ?  It's  only  a  lot  of 
i>..)hI«<)hu>      ah  iIi»  Mtiiitt.  wp  might  have  'em  reprodnced  in  the  botdc 

>.l|  lltit  ItvtIkI    |«<l)jl^-" 

"  \  II  4lltMitl  lit  ihiiMtt  ili4tails.     Show  me  what  yonr  men  wrote.'' 

Ili>  )iit)K<)(  tud  t>r  hiM  |KM-kttt  a  sheet  of  note-paper,  with  a  single 
li«t«>  ttl  k(M*tlv>lit>«  tt|Htii  it,  mid  I  put  this  carelnlly  away. 

"  \\  \\n\  U  II  BiiiiiKuhHl  tti  nipan  in  English  ?"  I  said. 

"  it)i,  I  tl'ki  I  kiitm.  IVrhapa  it  means  'I'm  beastly  tired.'  It's 
liitMl  (ivuiMtuait, '  Ito  ht|it«ttHl,  "but  all  those  men  in  the  ship  seem 
Mi.  u>rtl  Ma  ti^tl  |H^t(>i>lo  (t>  um.  I)o  do  something  to  the  notion  BO(m; 
t  alkduUI  Uk^t  to  uHt  it  writtou  iiiul  printed." 

littl  mU  \t>ii  \o  ti<lil  mo  wuuld  make  a  long  book." 
'  XUW^i  (I  ilitut       \pii\o  Diily  to  iiit  down  and  write  it  ont." 

"  ii(>>'  uttt  It  till  lit  (iiiio,      llitve  you  any  more  notions  ?" 
'  \t>t  iu«ii  iki>n       I'lii  ntmliii^  all  the  books  IVe  bought.     They'ro 
»|it>-t»t»l 

\\  ii.tit  lit.  luiil  li>n.  I  I<>4iIiihI  al  (ht«  sheet  of  note-paper  with  the 
t,t»,..4|tiii<ii  m^'<n  it:  'I'lioii  I  l(>(ik  tuy  head  tenderly  between  both 
t«;«,„i»  \^^  uiuL..  i.i,iUiit  ilmL  it  wns  Hot  kvmini:  oS  Or  turning  round. 

|l(..t)  loii'  tl> 4«riiM<il   til  Wi   ito  tnt«r\'al   between  quitting 

tt\\  s>>s^uti  .kinl  iht'iu.yi  iiifooir  Hiyuiiifif  with  a  policeman  outside  ft 
a.'.o  i.>.tA..t  I:  :'.!/■  .»  It  ....Miiloi-  i>r  iho  Frtti^  Hosenm.  All  I 
,^  .,.....,j. .1  .1^  i...iii.'.iv  .t'4  |>i>.init>lo.  Hiw'"i!ii»  I'nvk  antiquity  mao." 
I'l..    |i,.it. .'.kti.iit  kii.i,  iiiiiiiti^-   Kviitt]!!.  itu>  t'tut's  d'  tiie  Museum,  and 

.,    I -...It,  I..   ri.i,t^.„    (lii^iii^)i    aV-   ihe    2<.^tises  and  offices 

,,.s..'.h    ,L.    i.ii.  :       Vi>  .,1  i-.iJi  t>,t>)tili>iii.-iti  v'«"t\;  a^vay  Sx>m  his  lunch 
) .-.  -• '    '■■  '"I    '■    »M  l...|,rn,^;   ((u>  m'U>-:'«ip*r  between  finger 

-..-   '^ '■     t...l    ..iilKni    .1.  ,1.    ,.,..,.l1tll> 

\\ '^  •■   ■"  ■     t ,.,.,  ■      II. _     .^„,t   ;,,..      -So  far  as  I  can 

-^' n-.i.|.i.  I..  n>.h>  ^■^tnnllo■^  ^vrrtijT  Greek  on  the 
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here    he    glared   at   me   with    intention — "  of   an    extremely 
unterate — ah — ^p<.'rBon."     Ho   n*ad   slowly  from   tlie  ]>ai>or,  "  Pollock^ 
JnnX-mann,  Taiichniiz,  Henntler'' — four  names  familiar  to  me. 
I      "  Can  you  tell  me  what  the  corruption  is  auppoeod  to  mean — ^tha 
gist  of  the  thing?"  I  asked. 

"  I  have  been — many  times — overcome  with  wearinesa  in  this 
particular  employment.  That  ta  the  meaning."  He  returned  me 
the  paper,  and  I  fled  without  a  word  of  thanks,  explanation^  or 
apology. 

I  might  hava  been  excused  for  forgetting  much.  To  me  of  all  men 
been  ^ven  the  chance  to  write  the  most  mairelloaa  tale  in  the 
world,  nothing  less  than  the  story  of  a  Greek  galley-slave,  as  told  by 
himself.  Small  wonder  that  his  dreaming  had  seemed  real  to  Charlie, 
The  Fat«a  that  are  so  careful  to  shut  the  doors  of  each  successive  life 
behind  us  had,  in  this  case,  been  neglectful,  and  Charlie  vraa  looking, 
though  that  he  did  not  know,  where  never  man  had  been  permitted  to 
look  with  full  knowledge  since  Time  began.  Above  all,  he  was 
abacdntely  ignorant  of  the  knowledge  sold  to  me  for  Gve  pounds  ;  and 
be  wotild  retain  that  ignorance,  for  bank-clerks  do  not  understartd 
metempsTchofiis,  and  a  sound  commercial  education  does  not  include 
Greek,  lie  would  supply  me — iiore  I  capered  amou|j:  the  dumb  gods 
Egypt  and  laughed  in  their  battered  faces — with  material  to  make 
llty  tale  sure— so  sore  that  the  world  would  hail  it  as  an  impudent  and 
vamped  fiction.  And  1 — I  alone  Trould  know  that  it  was  absolutely 
and  literally  true.  I, — I  alone  held  this  jewel  to  my  hand  for  the 
cutting  and  polishing.  Therefore  I  danced  a^oin  among  the  gods  till 
a  policeman  saw  me  and  took  steps  in  my  direction. 

It  remained  now  only  to  encourage  Charlie  to  tolk^  and  here  there 
was  oo  difiiculty.  But  I  hod  forgotten  those  accursed  books  of  poeitty. 
He  came  to  me  time  after  time,  as  useless  sh  a  surcharged  phonograph — 
drank  on  Byron,  Shelley,  or  Keats.  Knowing  now  what  the  boy  had 
been  in  his  past  lives,  and  desperately  an.vioua  not  to  lose  one  word  of 
his  babble,  I  conld  not  hide  from  him  my  roapect  and  inten^et.  He 
misconstrned  both  into  respect  for  the  present  soul  of  Charlie  Mears, 
to  whom  life  wns  as  new  as  it  was  to  Adam,  and  interest  in  his 
readings ;  and  stretched  my  patience  to  breaking  point  by  reciting 
poetry — not  his  own  now,  but  that  of  others.  I  wished  every  English 
pO«t  bktted  oOt  of  the  memory  of  mankind,  I  blasphemed  the 
migbtieet  names  of  song  because  they  had  drawn  Charlie  from  the 
path  of  direct  narrative,  and  would,  later,  spur  bim  to  imitate  them; 
but  I  choked  down  my  impatience  until  the  first  flood  of  enthusiasm 
ibonld  have  spent  iteelf  and  the  boy  returned  to  his  dreams. 

"  '\Vhat'8  the  nse  of  my  telling  you  what  /  think,  when  these  chapa 
Wrote  things  for  the  angels  to  read  ?"  he  growled,  one  evening.  '*  Why 
don't  Ton  write  something  like  tlieirs  ?  " 
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"  I  Joo't  tliiok  you're  treating  me  quite  fairly,"  I  said,  speakji^ 
under  stroDg  rvstraint. 

"  I've  given  you  the  atory,"  he  said,  shortly,  replunglng  into  "  Lara." 

"  But  I  want  the  details." 

**The  things  I  make  up  about  tliat  damned  ahip  that  you  call  a 
galley?  They're  quite  easy.  You  can  juat  makt>  'om  up  yourself. 
Turn  up  the  gaa  a  little,  I  want  to  go  on   rcailiug." 

I  covild  have  broken  the  gas  glol>o  over  liis  hend  for  hLs  amazing 
stupidity.  I  could  indeed  make  up  tilings  for  myself  did  I  only  know 
what  Charlie  did  not  know  that  he  knew.  But  since  the  doora  were 
shut  behind  inp  I  could  only  wait  liis  youthful  pleasure  and  strive  to 
ke«p  him  in  good  temper.  One  minate's  want  of  guard  might  spoil 
a  priceless  revelation :  now  and  again  he  would  toss  his  booka 
aside^he  kept  them  in  my  rooms,  for  his  mother  would  have  been 
shockwl  at  the  waste  of  good  money  had  ahe  seen  them — and  launched 
into  bis  sea  dreams.  Again  I  cursed  all  the  poete  of  England.  The 
plastic  mind  of  the  htink-clerk  had  been  overlaid,  coloured  and  dis- 
torted by  that  which  he  had  read,  aud  the  result  as  delivered,  whs  u 
confused  tangle  of  other  voices  most  like  the  muttered  song  through 
a  l-'ity  telephone  in  the  busiest  part  of  the  day. 

lie  talked  of  the  galley — his  own  gallev  had  he  but  known  it — with 
illustrations  borrowed  from  the  "  Bride  of  Abydos."  He  pointed  the 
experienceaof  his  hero  with  quotations  from  "  The  Corsair,"  and  threw 
in  deep  aud  despi-'rate  murat  rellectiuns  from  ''  Cain  "  and  "  Manfred," 
expecting  me  to  use  them  all.  Only  when  the  talk  turned  oa  Long- 
feUow  were  the  jarriug  cross-currenta  dumb,  and  X  knew  that  Charlie 
was  speaking  the  truth  as  h»  remembered  it. 

''  What  do  you  tbink  of  this  1''  I  said  one  erening,  as  soon  as  I  un- 
derstfMMl  the  medium  in  wbidi  his  memory  worked  best,  and,  befure  he 
amid  expostulate,  read  him  the  whole  of  "  llie  Soga  of  King  Olaf !" 

He  tisteued  open-mouthed,  flushed,  his  bauds  drumming  on  the  back 
of  the  sofa  where  he  lay,  till  1  came  to  the  Song  of  Einar  Tamber- 
skelvtr  and  the  verse  :— 

"Einxr  then,  ihcnrroiv  mkiht; 
From  llut  IiioM-nncI  •liinir. 
AihiwvnMl :  '  Tbut  won  Nixwitv  biettkiog 
*NMth  iby  hatid,  O  KU>f;."' 

He  gasped  with  pure  delight  of  sound. 

''  That's  better  than  Byron,  a  little,*'  I  ventured. 
■    "  Better  V     Why  it's  (mc  !     Uow  could  he  have  known  ?  " 

I  went  back  and  repeated  : — 

'■  ■  What  via*  that ' '  «iid  Olal,  MantUnff 
On  till- <[iimtrr>«l(^rk, 
*8'iD]<.'i1iiii)c  hvitid  1  lik«  tliu  stnuidiug 
Of  11  tluituircd  wreck  i '  " 
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"  How  could  he  have  known  how  the  ships  crash  aad  the  oara  rip 
out  and  go  ;-;rp  all  along  the  line  ''  Why  only  thir  othflr  uight  .... 
But  go  b»ck  please  and  read  •  The  Skerry  of  Shrielra'  again." 

"  No,  I'm  tired.     Let's  talk,     WTjat  happened  the  other  night  ?  " 

"  I  had  an  awful  niglitmare  about  that  galley  of  ours.  T  dreamed 
I  was  di-owued  in  a  ^ght.  You  see  we  ran  alongside  another  ship  in 
harbour.  The  water  was  dead  still  except  where  oar  oars  whipped  it 
op.  You  know  where  I  always  sit  in  the  galley?"  He  spoke 
haltingly  at  first,  under  a  fine  Baglish  fear  of  being  laughed  at. 

*'  No.  That's  news  to  me,"  I  aoanered  meekly,  my  heurt  beginning 
to  beat. 

"  On  the  fourth  oar  from  the  bow  ou  the  right  side  on  the  upper 
deck.  There  were  four  of  us  at  that  oar,  all  chained,  I  rememlwr 
watching  the  water  and  trying  to  get  my  handciitfs  off  before  the  row 
b«^an.  Then  we  closed  up  on  the  other  ship,  and  all  their  fighting 
men  jumped  over  our  bulwarks,  sud  my  bench  broke  and  I  was  pinnBd 
down  with  the  three  other  fellows  ou  top  of  me,  and  the  big  oar 
jammed  across  our  backs." 

*'  Well  ?  "  Charlie's  eyes  were  alive  and  alight.  He  was  looking 
at  the  wall  behind  my  chair. 

"  I  don't  know  how  we  fought.  The  men  were  trampling  all  over 
my  back,  and  I  lay  low.  Then  our  rowers  on  the  left  side — tied  tu 
their  oars,  you  know — began  to  yell  and  back  water.  I  could  hear 
the  wat4>r  sizzle,  and  we  spun  round  like  a  cockchafer  and  I  knew, 
lying  where  I  was,  that  there  was  a  galley  coming  up  bow-on,  to 
ram  ns  on  the  left  side.  I  conid  jiiat  lift  np  my  head  and  see  her 
sail  over  the  bulwarks.  We  wanted  to  meet  her  bow  to  bow,  but  it 
was  too  lat«.  We  oonld  only  turn  a  little  bit  because  the  galley  on 
onp  right  had  hooked  herself  on  to  us  and  stopped  our  moving.  Then, 
by  ;^m  !  there  was  a  crash  !  *  )nr  left  oars  began  to  break  as  tho 
other  galley,  the  moving  one  y'know,  stuck  her  noae  into  them.  Then 
the  lower-deck  oars  shot  up  tbrongh  the  deck  planking,  butt  first, 
and  one  of  them  jumped  clean  up  into  the  air  and  came  down  again 
close  to  my  head." 

"  How  wo*  tliat  managed  ?  " 

■'  The  moving  galley'a  bow  was  plunking  them  back  through  their 
own  oar  holes,  and  I  could  hear  the  deril  of  a  shindy  in  the  decks 
below.  Then  her  nose  caoght  us  nearly  in  the  middle,  and  we  tilted 
Hidetrays,  and  the  fellows  in  the  right-liand  galley  unhitched  their 
hooks  and  ropes,  and  threw  things  on  to  our  upper  deck — arrows,  and 
hot  pitch  or  something  that  stuug,  and  we  went  up  and  up  and  u]i 
cm  the  left  side,  and  the  right  side  dipped,  and  \  twisted  my  head 
round  and  saw  the  water  stand  still  as  it  topped  the  right  bulwarks. 
and  then  it  curled  over  and  crashed  down  on  the  whole  lot  of  na  on 
the  right  side,  and  I  felt  it  hit  my  back,  and  I  woke." 

vou  uc.  a 
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"  One  minute,  Charlie,  AVlien  the  sea  topped  the  bulwarks,  what 
did  it  look  like  ?  "  1  had  my  reaaous  for  usking.  A  maa  of  my 
acquaintance  had  once  gone  down  with  a  leaking  ahip  in  a  stili  sea, 
and  had  Been  the  water-level  pause  for  an  instant  ere  it  fell  on 
the  deck. 

*'  It  looked  just  like  a  banjo-string'  drann  tight,  and  it  seemed  to 
stay  there  for  yeara,"  sfud  CharlieL 

Exactly  !  The  other  mait  had  said  :  "  It  looked  like  a  silver  wire  laid 
down  along  the  bulwarks,  and  1  thought  it  was  never  goinj^  to  break." 
He  had  paid  everything  except  the  bare  life  for  this  little  valneleaa 
piece  of  knowledge,  and  1  had  travelled  ten  thousand  weary  miles  to 
meet  him  and  take  his  knowledge  at  second  hand.  But  Charlie,  the 
bank  clerk  on  twenty-five  shillings  a  week,  he  who  had  never  been  out 
of  sight  of  a  London  omnibus,  know  it  all.  It  was  no  consolation 
to  me  that  once  in  his  lives  he  had  been  forced  to  die  for  his  gains. 
I  also  most  have  died  scores  of  timee,  but  behind  me,  becanse  I 
could  have  used  my  knowledge,  the  doors  were  shnt. 

'*  And  then  ?*'  T  said,  trj-ing  to  put  away  the  devil  of  envy. 

"  The  fminy  thing  was,  though,  in  all  the  mess  1  didn't  feel  a  bit 
astonished  or  frightened.  It-iieemed  as  if  I'd  been  in  a  good  many 
fighte,  because  I  told  my  next  man  so  when  the  row  began.  But 
that  cad  of  an  overseer  on  my  deck  wouldn't  nnloosc  onr  chains  and 
give  us  a  chance.  He  always  said  that  we'd  all  be  set  free  after  a 
battle,  but  we  never  were ;  we  never  were.''  Charlie  shook  his 
head  moamfaily, 

"What  asooundrel!" 

*'  I  should  say  he  was.  He  never  gave  us  enough  to  eat,  and  aome- 
times  we  were  bo  thirsty  that  we  used  to  drink  salt-water.  1  can 
taste  that  salt-water  still." 

"  Now  tell  me  something  about  the  harbour  where  the  fight  was 
fought." 

"  I  didn't  dream  about  that.  I  know  it  was  a  harbour,  though ; 
because  we  were  tied  up  to  a  ring  on  a  white  wall  and  all  the  face  of 
the  stone  under  water  was  covered  with  wood  to  prevent  oar  ram 
getting  chipped  \vhen  the  tide  made  us  rock.' 

"  That's  oorioos.     Our  hero  oommandod  the  galley,  didn't  he  ?  " 

*'  Didn't  he  jnst !  He  stood  by  the  bows  and  shonted  like  a  good 
'nn.      He  was  the  man  who  killed  the  overseer." 

"  But  you  were  all  drowned  together,  Charlie,  weren't  you  ?  " 

^  I  cant  make  that  fit  (|uite,"  he  said,  with  a  puzzled  look.  "  The 
galley  must  have  gone  down  with  all  hands,  and  yet  1  fancy  that  the 
hero  wont  on  living  ailerwarda.  Perhaps  he  climbed  into  the 
attacking  ship.  I  wouldn't  see  that,  of  course.  I  was  dead,  yon 
know." 

He  shivered  slightly  and  protested  that  he  could  remember  do  more. 
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1  did  not  press  him  further,  but  to  satiBfy  myttelf  that,  be  lay  ia 
i{rnurance  of  the  workiDgs  of  his  own  mind,  deliberately  iutrodncMt 
him  to  Mortimer  Collina'a  ''  Traosnugratton,"  and  gavu  him  a  oketcfa 
of  the  plot  before  be  opened  the  pages. 

**  AVhat  rot  it  all  ia !  "  be  said  frankly,  at  the  end  of  an  hoar.  "  I 
don't  understand  hie  nonsense  about  the  Bed  Tlanet  Mars  and  the 
King,  and  t}ie  rest  of  it.      Chuck  me  the  Longfellow  again." 

I  handed  him  the  book  and  wrote  oat  as  much  aa  I  could  remember 
of  hia  description  of  the  sea-fight,  appealing  to  him  from  time  to  time 
for  confirmation  of  fact  or  detail.  He  would  answer  without  raising 
his  ejcs  from  the  book,  as  aaanredty  as  tboagh  all  his  knowledge  lay 
before  him  on  the  printed  page.  I  spoke  onder  the  norma!  key  of 
my  voice  that  the  curr(>nt  might  not  be  broken,  and  T  know  that  he 
was  not  aware  of  what  he  was  saying,  for  bis  thoughts  were  out  on 
the  sea  with  Tjongfcllow. 

"  Charlie,"  1  asked,  '*  when  the  rowprs  on  the  galleys  mutinied  how 
did  they  kill  thwr  overseers?" 

"  Tore  up  tho  benchea  and  brained  'em.  That  happened  when  a 
heary  sea  was  mnoing.  An  overseer  on  the  lower  deck  slipped  from 
the  centre  plank  and  fell  among  the  rowers.  They  choked  him  to 
death  Against  the  side  of  the  ship  with  their  chained  hands  fiuite 
qnietly,  and  it  was  too  dark  for  the  other  overseer  to  see  what  had 
happened.  When  be  asked,  he  was  pulled  down  too  and  choked,  and 
and  tlie  lower  deck  fought  their  way  op  d^xk  by  deck,  with  the 
pieces  of  the  broken  benches  banging  behind  'em.  How  Uiey 
bowled !  " 

**  And  what  happened  after  that  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  The  hero  went  away — red  hair  and  red  beard 
and  all     That  was  after  he  had  captured  onr  galley,  I  think.'* 

The  soond  of  my  voice  irritated  him,  and  he  motioned  slightly 
with  bis  left  band  aa  a  man  does  when  intermptiun  jars. 

'*  Yon  never  told  me  be  was  red-headed  before,  or  that  he  captured 
TOOT  galley."  I  said,  afler  a  diKcreet  interval. 

Charlie  did  not  raise  his  eyes. 

"  He  was  as  red  as  a  red  bear,"  said  he  abstractedly.  "  He  cama 
from  the  north ;  they  said  so  in  the  galley  when  he  looked  for  rowers 
— not  slavee,  but  free  men.  Afterwards — years  and  years  afterwards 
— news  came  from  aocitber  ship,  or  else  he  came  back " 

Uis  HpB  moved  in  silence.  He  was  rapturously  retasting  some 
poem  before  bim. 

"  Where  had  be  been,  then  ?  "  I  was  almost  whispering  that  the 
seatCDoe  might  come  gentle  to  whichever  section  of  Charlie's  brain 
was  wofking  on  my  behalf. 

'•To  the  Bencbea— the  Long  and  Wonderfol  Beaches!"  was  the 
reply  after  a  minnto  of  silence. 


so 
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"To  Fanlurstrandi ■' ?  I  asktsl,  tingling  from  head  to  Toot. 

"  Yea,  to  Fardurstrandi,"  he  pronoonced  the  word  in  ft  new  fuBhion. 
"  And  I  too  8ft w "     The  voice  failed. 

*'  Do  you  know  M'hat  you  hnvft  uaid  "  ?  1  shouted  incaatiously. 

He  lifted  his  oyea,  fully  roaaed  now.  *'No"!  he  enapped.  "I 
wish  you'd  let  a  chap  jofo  on.  rpodiug.      Hark  to  this : — 

*' '  But  Olhero.  thp  old  6Pa  mpiain. 
He  ncitbcr  |inu.tcil  nor  >Hrre<l 

Till  the  kin^  lixtrncil,  tind  then 

Onct:  moTit  tnok  up  \\\x  i>^n 
And  wrole  (luwn  L-vtrr  word. 

"  '  And  lo  thp  King  nT  the  l!jnxon« 
in  wiiiitwK  L>f  tbtf  initb, 
Hainlnjc  his  noble  hmd. 
Ilt^  fitrvtchod  tiis  brown  hand  and  said. 
"  Behold  Ihi^  wnUim  toolh."  ' 

By  Jove,  what  chaps  those  muat  have  heen,  to  go  sailing  all  over 
thr  shop  never  knowing  where  they'd  fetch  the  land  !     Hah  ! " 

''  Charlie,"  I  pleaded,  "  if  yon '11  only  be  sensible  for  a  minute  or 
two  I'll  make  our  hero  in  our  tale  every  inch  as  good  as  Othere." 

"  Umph  !  Longfellow  wrote  that  poem.  I  don't  care  about  writing 
things  any  more.  I  want  to  read."  He  was  thoroughly  ont  of  tone 
now,  and  raging  over  my  own  ilt-Iuck.  I  left  him. 

Conceive  yonrself  at  the  door  of  the  world's  treasure- honsf  gnnrdfd 
bv  ft  child — an  idle  irreaponsihli^  child  plaving  knuckle-bones — on 
whose  favour  depends  the  gift  of  the  key,  and  you  will  imagine  one 
half  roy  tormeDt.  Till  that  evening  Charlie  had  spoken  nothing  that 
might  not  lie  within  the  experiences  of  a  Greek  galley-elave.  But  now, 
or  there  was  no  virtue  in  books,  he  had  talked  of  some  desperate  adven- 
ture of  the  Vikings,  of  Thorfin  Karlsefne's  sailing  to  Wineland,  which 
is  America,  in  the  ninth  or  tenth  century.  The  battle  in  the  harbour 
he  had  Been  ;  and  hie  own  death  be  had  described.  But  this  was  a 
much  more  startling  plunge  into  the  past.  Was  it  poiisible  that  he 
had  (skipped  half  a  dozen  lives  and  was  then  dimly  rememberiug 
some  episode  of  a  thousand  yean^  later?  It  wasa  maddening  jamble, 
and  the  worst  of  it  was  that  Charlie  JVlean  in  his  normal  condition 
was  the  last  pt-rsou  in  the  world  to  clear  it  up.  I  could  only  wait 
and  watch,  but  I  went  to  bed  that  night  full  of  the  wildest  imaginings. 
There  was  nothing  that  was  not  possible  if  Charlie's  detestable  memory 
only  held  good. 

I  might  rewrite  the  Saga  of  Thorfin  Karlaefne  as  it  had  never  bren 
written  before,  might  tell  the  story  of  the  first  discovery  of  America, 
myself  the  discoverer.  But  1  was  entirely  at  Charlie's  mercy,  and  eo 
long  as  there  wasa  three-and-aispenny  Bohn  volume  within  hia  reach 
Charlie  would  not  tell.  1  dared  not  curse  him  openly  ;  I  hardly  dared 
jog  his  memory,  for  I  was  dealing  with  the  experiences  of  a  thonsacd 
years  ago.  told  throagh  tlie  mouth  of  a  boy  of  to-day ;  and  a  boy  of 
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to-Uay  is  affected  by  eveiy  change  of  touc  and  guKt  o£  opinion,  gu  that 
he  lies  even  when  he  desires  to  speak  the  truth. 

X  saw  no  more  of  him  for  nearly  a  week.  When  next  1  met  him 
it  waa  in  tirac«church  Street  with  a  billhook  chained  to  his  waist. 
Basiness  took  him  over  London  Bridge  and  1  accompanied  him.  He 
was  very  fall  of  the  importance  of  that  book  and  moguitied  it.  As  we 
passed  over  the  Thames  we  paused  to  look  at  a  eteamer  unloading 
great  slabs  of  white  and  brown  marble.  A  bai-ge  drifted  under  the 
steamer's  atern  and  a  lonely  oow  in  that  barge  bellowed.  Charlie's 
fooe  changed  from  the  face  of  the  bank-olork  to  that  of  an  unknown 
and — thoagh  hewoold  not  hove  belii-ved  this^o  much  shrt-wdor  man. 
Ho  flang  out  his  arm  ocroas  the  parapet  of  the  bridge  and  langhing 
very  loudly,  naid : — 

"  When  they  heard  our  balls  bellow  the  Skwrlings  ran  away !  ** 

I  waited  only  for  an  instant,  but  the  barge  and  the  cow  had  dis- 
appeared under  the  bows  of  the  steamer  before  I  answered. 

"  Charlie,  what  do  you  suppose  are  Skro^Hngs?" 

"  Never  heard  of  "cm  before.  They  sound  like  r  new  kind  of  sea- 
gull. What  a  chap  you  are  for  asking  questiona !  "  he  replied.  "  I 
have  to  go  to  the  cashier  of  the  Omnibus  Company  yonder.  Will  you 
wait  for  me  and  we  can  lunch  sompwhere  together  ?  I  Ve  a  notion  for 
a  poem." 

**  No.  thanks.  I'm  off,  "i'ou're  sure  yon  know  nothing  about 
fikra'lingB  ?  " 

**  Not  unlesa  he's  been  entered  for  the  Liverpool  Handicap,''  He 
nodded  and  disappeared  in  tht^  crowd. 

Now  it  i&  wrilteu  iu  the  Saga  of  Eric  the  lU-d  or  that  of  ThorAa 
Karlaefne,  that  nine  hundred  years  ago  when  Karlsef ne'^  galleys  came 
to  Leifs  lioothe,  which  Leif  hud  erected  in  the  unknown  ]aiid  called 
Markland.  which  may  or  may  not  have  been  lihode  I&laad,  the  Skro^l- 
iogs — and  the  Lord  He  knows  who  these  may  or  may  not  have  been — 
came  to  trade  with  the  Vikingti,  and  ran  awuy  Urcause  they  were 
frightened  at  the  bellowing  o£  the  cattle  which  'I'horlin  had  brought 
with  him  in  the  ships.  But  what  in  the  world  could  a  Greek  slave 
know  of  that  allair  ?  I  wandered  up  and  down  among  the  streets 
trying  to  unravel  the  mystery,  and  the  more  I  considered  it,  the  more 
baffling  it  grew.  One  thing  only  seemed  certain,  and  that  certainty 
took  away  my  breath  for  the  moinnnt.  If  I  came  to  full  knowledge 
of  anything  at  all,  it  would  not  be  one  life  of  tho  soul  in  CharUe 
Meara's  body,  but  half  a  dozen — half  a  dozen  several  and  separate 
cxiatonoes  spent  on  blue  water  in  the  morning  of  the  world  ! 

Then  I  walked  round  the  situation. 

Obviously  tf  I  nscd  my  knowledge  I  should  stand  alone  and 
nnapprooehable  nntil  all  men  were  as  wise  ns  myself.  That  would  be 
something,   but    manlike    I    was    ungrateful.        It    seemed    bitterly 
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unfair  that  Charlie's  memorj'  should  fail  me  when  I  needed  it  most. 
Great  Powers  above — I  looked  up  at  them  through  the  fop  smoke 
~~did  the  Lords  of  Life  and  Death  know  what  this  meant  to 
m«?  Nothing  lees  than  eternal  fame  of  the  best  kind,  that 
comes  from  One,  and  is  shared  hy  uue  alone.  I  ivould  1>t  con- 
tent— remembering  Clire,  *I  stood  astounded  at  mj  own  moderation, 
— with  the  mere  right  to  tell  one  story,  to  work  out  one  little 
Doutributiun  to  the  li^ht  HleraturR  of  the  daj.  If  Charlie  were 
permitted  full  recollection  for  one  hour — for  sixty  short  minutes^ — ■ 
of  existi'Dcee  that  had  extended  over  a  thousand  years — I  would 
forego  all  profit  and  honour  from  all  that  I  should  make  of  his  speech. 
I  would  take  no  share  in  the  commotion  that  would  follow  throughout 
the  particular  corner  of  the  earth  that  calls  iteelf  "  the  world."  The 
thing  should  be  put  forth  anonymously.  Nay,  1  would  make  other  men 
believe  that  they  had  writt«n  it.  They  would  hire  bull-hided  self- 
advertising  Englishmen  to  bellow  it  abroad.  Preachers  would  found  a 
fresh  conduct  of  life  upon  it,  swearing  that  it  was  new  and  thnt  they 
had  lifted  the  fear  of  death  from  all  mankind.  Every  Orientalist  in 
Europe  would  patroniae  it  discursively  with  Sanskrit  and  Pali  texts. 
Tcrribk*  women  would  invent  unclean  variants  of  the  men's  belief  for 
the  elevation  of  their  siaters.  Churches  and  religiouB  would  war  over 
it.  Between  the  hailing  and  ro-atarting  of  an  omnibus  I  foresaw  the 
scuffles  that  would  arise  among  half  a  dozpn  denominations  all  profes- 
sing "  the  doctrine  of  the  True  ifeteropsycliosis  as  applied  to  the 
world  and  the  New  Era ; "  and  saw,  too,  the  respectable  English  news- 
papers shyiDg,  like  frightened  kine,  over  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  the 
tale.  The  mind  leaped  forward  a  hundred — two  hundred — a  thousand 
years.  I  saw  with  sorrow  that  men  would  mutilate  and  garble  tie 
story ;  that  rival  creeds  would  turn  it  upside  down  till,  at  last,  the 
western  world  which  clings  to  the  dread  of  death  luore  closely  than 
the  hope  of  life,  would  set  it  aside  as  an  interesting  superstition  and 
stampede  after  some  faith  so  loug  forgotten  thnt  it  seemed  altogether 
new.  Upcot  this  I  changed  the  terms  of  the  bargain  that  I  would 
make  with  the  Lords  of  Life  aud  Death.  Only  let  me  know,  let  me 
write,  the  story  with  sure  knowledge  that  I  wi-ote  th«  troth,  and  1 
would  hum  the  manuscript  as  a  solemn  sacrificf.  Five  minutes  after 
the  last  line  was  written  I  would  deatroy  it  all.  But  I  must  be 
allowed  U)  write  it  with  absolute  certainty. 

There  was  no  atmwer.  The  ilamiug  colours  of  au  Aquarium 
poeter  caught  my  eye  and  I  wondered  whether  it  would  be  wise  or 
prudent  to  lure  Charlie  into  the  hands  of  the  professional  mesmerist, 
and  whether,  if  he  were  under  his  power,  he  would  speak  of  his 
past  lives.  If  he  did,  and  if  people  believed  him  ....  but  Charlie 
wonld  be  frightened  and  flustered,  or  made  oonoeited  by  the  interviews. 
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Is  eitb«r  case  be  woald  begin  to  lie,  through  fuar  or  vauity.     He  was 
nfeet  in  my  ona  bands. 

"  They  are  very  fimay  fools,  yoar  EngUsh,"  stud  a  roioe  at  my 
elbonr,  and  tuming  ronnd  I  recognised  a  casaal  acqoaiotaace,  a  young 
itengali  law  student,  called  Grish  Cbuader,  whone  father  had  sent  him 
to  Eugland  to  become  civilised.  The  old  man  was  a  retired  native 
official,  and  on  ao  income  of  6ve  pounds  a  month  coutrived  to  allow 
his  eon  two  hundred  pounds  a  year,  and  the  run  of  bis  teeth  in  a  city 
where  he  could  pretend  to  bo  the  cadet  of  a  royal  house,  and  tell 
stories  of  tho  brutal  Indian  bureaucrats  who  ground  the  faces  of  the 
poor. 

Urisfa  Cbunder  was  a  3'oung,  fat,  full-bodiod  Ht^ngali  dn^ssed  with 
aorapnloufi  care  in  frock  coat,  tall  bat,  light  trousf^rs  and  tan  glovea. 
Bat  I  had  known  him  in  the  days  whf^n  the  brutal  Indian  Government 
paid  for  his  university  education,  and  he  contributed  cheap  sedition  to 
SacJii  Durpan^  and  intrigned  with  the  wives  of  his  schoolmates. 

"  That  is  very  fnnny  and  very  fooliali,''  he  said  nodding  at  the  poster. 
'^  I  am  going  down  to  the  Northbrook  Club.     Will  yon  come  too  ?  " 

I  walked  with  him  for  some  time.  "  You  are  not  well,"  he  said, 
"What  is  there  in  your  mind  ?     You  do  not  talk." 

••  Grish  Chnnder,  you've  been  too  well  educated  to  believe  in  a  God, 
haven't  yoo  T 

*'  Oab,  yes,  here  !  But  when  I  go  home  I  mast  conciiiatw  popular 
sniierstition,  and  make  ceremonies  of  pnriCcation,  aud  my  women  will 
Anoint  idola." 

"  And  hang  up/u/51  and  feast  the /rM7-(jAi£,  andtake  you  back  into  caat« 
^ain  and  make  a  good  khuitH  of  you  again,  you  advanciHl  social  Free- 
thinker. And  youll  eat  de^  food,  and  like  it  all,  from  the  smell 
in  the  courtyard  to  the  mustard  oil  over  you." 

"I  shall  very  much  like  it,"  said  Grish  Chnnder  unguardedly. 
"  Once  a  Hindu — always  a  Hindu.  Bat  I  like  to  know  what  the 
Goglish  think  they  know.'' 

"  rU  tell  you  something  that  one  Englishman  knows.  It's  an  old 
Ule  to  you." 

I  began  to  tell  the  story  of  Charlie  in  English,  but  Griah  Cbimder 
put  a  question  in  the  vernacnlar,  and  th*^  history  wont  forward  natnr- 
ally  in  the  tongue  best  suited  for  its  telling.  After  all  it  could  never 
bare  been  told  in  English.  Grisb  Chnnder  heard  me,  nodding  from 
time  to  time,  and  then  came  up  to  my  rooms  wh<Te  I  finished  the  tale. 

"  Beshiik."  he  said  philosophically.  "  Lclin  darwaz^i  hand  hat. 
(Without  doubt,  but  the  door  is  shut.)  I  have  heard  of  this  remem- 
bering of  previous  existences  among  my  people.  It  is  of  course  an 
old  talc  with  u<4,  but,  to  happen  to  an  EnglishiTiAu — a  cow-fed  MaUckh 
outcast.     By  Jove,  that  is  most  peculiar!" 
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"Oatcaat  yourself,  (.'irisli  Chuader!  You  eat  csow-beof  every  day. 
Let*8  think  the  thing  over.      The  boy  reiuembBre  his  iiicfirnatione." 

"Does  ho  know  that?"  said   Griah  Chuoder  t|uiL'Uy,  swinging    hlB 
as  he  sat  on  my  table.      He  was  speaking  in  English  now. 

"  He  does  not  know  anj'thing.  "Would  I  speak  to  yoa  if  he  did  ? 
Go  on ! " 

"There  is  no  going  on  at  all.  If  you  tell  that  to  your  friends 
they  will  say  yoo  arc  mad  and  put  it  in  the  papers.  Suppose,  now, 
you  prosecute  for  libel.'" 

"  Let's  le*76  that  out  of  the  qupstiou  entirely.  la  there  any  chance 
of  hia  being  made  to  speak  ?  " 

"  There  is  a  chance.       OaJi,  yess  !       Hut  (^  he  spoke   it  would 
.mean  that  all  this  world   would   end   now — imianto — fall  down  on 
your  head.     These  things  are  not  allowed,  you  know.    As  I  said,  the 
door  ia  ehut." 

"  Not  a  ghost  of  a  olumce  ?  " 

"  How  can  there  be  ?  You  are  a  Christl-ftn,  and  it  is  forbidden 
to  eat,  in  your  books,  of  the  Tree  of  Life,  or  else  yoii  would  never  die. 
How  shall  you  all  fear  death  if  you  all  know  what  your  friend  does 
not  know  that  he  knows?  I  am  afraid  to  be  kicked,  but  I  am  not 
afraid  to  die,  becaast;  I  know  what  I  know.  Vou  are  not  afraid  to 
be  kicked,  but  you  are  afraid  to  die.  If  you  were  not,  by  God  I  you 
EagliaU  would  be  all  over  the  shop  in  an  hour,  upsetting  the  balftuces 
of  powerj  aud  making  commotions.  It  would  not  be  goo<l.  But  no 
fear.  He  will  remembop  a  little  and  a  little  less,  and  he  will  call  it 
dreams.  Then  he  will  forget  altogether.  When.  I  pa-ssed  my  I'^irst 
Arts  Examination  in  Calcutta  that  was  all  in  the  cnim-book  on 
WordBworth.     Trailing  clouds  of  glory,  yon  know." 

'*  This  seems  to  be  an  exception  to  the  rule." 

"  There  are  no  exceptions  to  rules.  Some  are  not  so  hard -look  in  j:^ 
AS  others,  bat  they  are  all  the  same  when  you  touch.  If  this  friend 
of  yours  said  so-nnd-so  and  so-and-so,  indicating  that  he  remembered 
all  his  lost  lives,  or  one  piece  of  a  lost  life,  he  would  not  be  in  the  bank 
another  hour.  He  would  be  what  you  called  sock  because  he  was 
mad,  and  they  would  send  him  to  an  asylum  for  lunatics.  You  can 
see  that,  my  friend." 

**  Of  eonrae  I  can,  but  I  wasn't  thinking  of  him.  His  name  need 
never  appear  in  the  storj*." 

."  Ah  !  I  see.     That  story  will  never  be  written.     You  can  try." 

**  I  am  going  to." 

"  For  your  omi  credit  and  for  the  sake  of  money,  of  course  ? 

''No.  For  the  sake  of  writing  the  story.  On  my  honour  that 
will  be  all.'* 

"  Even  then  there  is  no  chance.     You  canoot  play  with  the  Gods. 


"  THE  FINEST  STOHY  IN  THE  WORLDr 

It  is  a  very  pretty  atory  now.      Ab  they  say,  Let  it  go  on  that — I 
Dean  at  that.      Be  quick  ;  he  will  not  last  lung." 
"  How  do  you  mean  V 

"  What  I  say.      He  has  never,  so  far,  thought  about  a  womaa," 
"  Hasn't  he,  though  !  "    I  remembered  some  of  Charlie's  confidences. 
"  1  mean  no  woman  has  thought  about  him.     When  that  cotues  ; 
hi'—iwjya — all  ap !     1  know.     There  ore  millious  of  women  here. 
Bonscmaids,  for  int>taoce." 

1  winced  at  the  thought  of  my  story  being  ruined  by  a  housemaid. 
And  yet  nothing  was  more  probable. 
Grish  Chunder  grinned. 

"  Yea — also  pretty  girls — oonains  of  hia  house,  and  perhaps  not  of 
his  honse.      One  kiss  that  he  gives   bock   again  and  remembers  will 

core  all  this  nonsense,  or  else " 

"  Or  else  what  ?     Remember  ho  does  not  know  that  ho  knows." 
"  I    know    that.      Or  else,  if   nothing    happens   he   will    become 
tmtneraed  in  the  trade  and  the  financial  speculations  like  the  rest-.    It 
nnsE  be  so.     Yon  can  see  that  it  must  be  so.      But  tbo  woman  will 
wiiK'  first,  /  think." 

There  was  a  rap  at  the  ^oor,  and  Charlie  charged  in  imp<^tiionsIy. 
He  had  heen  released  from  ofiice,  and  by  tho  look  in  his  eyes  I  could 
see  that  he  had  come  over  for  a  long  talk ;  most  probably  with  poems 
io  bis  pockets.     Charlie's  poems  were  very  wearying,  but  sometintes 
tbe^  led  him  to  talk  about  the  galley. 
Grish  Chunder  looked  at  him  keenly  for  a  minute. 
"J  beg  your  pardon,"  Charlie  said  uneasily;   "  I  didn't  know  you 
tad  any  one  with  you." 
"I  am  going,"  said  Grisli  Chunder. 
He  drew  me  into  the  lobby  as  he  departed. 

"That  is  your  mau."  he  said  quickly.  "  I  tell  you  he  will  never 
ipnk  all  you  wish.  That  is  rot — bush.  But  he  wuuld  be  most  good 
to  make  to  see  things.  Suppose  now  we  preteud  that  it  was  only 
plav" — I  had  never  seeu  Grish  Chunder  so  excited— "and  pour  the 
ink-pool  into  his  hand.  Kh,  what  do  you  thiuk  ?  I  tell  you  that  he 
could  see  nHythinij  that  a  man  could  see.  Let  me  get  the  ink  aud  the 
csmphor.      He  is  a  seer  and  he  will  tell  us  very  many  things." 

"He  may  be  all  you  say,  but  I'm  not  going  to  trust  him  to  your 
gods  and  devils." 

"  It  will  not  hurt  him.     He  will  only  feel  a  little  stupid  and  dull 
wtxn  ho  wakes  up.    Vou  hnve  seen  boys  took  into  the  ink-pool  before." 
"  That  is  the  reason  why  1  am  not  going  to  see  it  any  more.    You'd 
better  go,  Grish  Chunder." 

lie  went,  doclanng  far  down  the  staircase  that  it  was  throwing 
away  my  only  chance  of  looking  Into  the  future. 


ao  THE    COIfTBMPORARY  RBVIBfr. 

't'hU  left  iu«'  uniuored,  for  I  w»8  oonowned  for  the  past,  uid  no 
iw«rii\);  of  hypiiutUK>4l  boy?  into  miiton  »nd  ink-pools  would  help  me 
to  th»t.  Hut  I  reoc(!ius«d  Grish  Chonder  b  point  of  Tiew  and  sym- 
(Mthiiwl  with  it. 

*' Wh*t  a  bifr  black  bntt«>  Om*  wast'sud  OMriM^when  I  ntemed 
to  hiw.  ''  'V\>1U  Iwk  hM«v  rv*  iwt  doae  a  poem ;  did  it  imrfiil  of 
|i>lHjrt»|C  duMOUOiw  alter  lanck     Maj  I  nadtt?~ 

"  l#t  »e  w*d  it  to  wysetf-* 

^'  tlNtt  WM  vuK  ^  p««9*r  eofKflBKWL     Bndbs^  job  ahngra 
W^  thvv^  9MitH4  ««  if  tb«  r^>rtt«»  vevfr  aU  wraBgL"' 

'<  Head  it  attuMtt  th«a.     Yoa>»  titfc*  A»  nek  of 

t,1tiHike  UMwAv^d  «M  hK  iKWtt*.  aad  di  was  aok 
»v«Ne^  ^  ^  vwtow.  Hi»  baU^  b««a  natfog^  his  bade  fimfafiriV.  feat 
W  w*w  u»»t  ^iMwd  wbiW  I  totd  hn.  iitt  I  yefetrad  nrf  Longftn^r 
uudiM«d  w^  Ch«urii<«. 

tVttt  w«  tN^etk  t»  ^  ^M(i^  6)*  S^  Sat  Irr  job:  Chsfie  W^^ 
in^  <rt^  x>t)je4«M*k  emt  «>»R<MtiiHt  wxlb : 

"  \<e^  thttk  !ai^  %)«  bfttar.  ba»  wm  ^ion'fe  ci^^  whm  Fm  av- 
i>t^  at. 

CW^  <««^  itt  gi»»  «d^  «e  Mfli;.  rorr  ^fte  (b*  sdk  •]£  oi^ 

fVM^  ^wtts  a  ^«ttck>  ^"fwib  aft  «fa«  OKb  ot   ^im  ^a^K-  xid  -^  W^Mfs 

'  (.%  )lt*r'^  tMt  SMO!^  a*  4U.     %>  «aw  ns  Z 
:><>£(hv  t  <*«M  :v  ^M  3CM  :t  w«» 9B«  van 'twAt  3» 

■lit    MH     4k«*  •4l>     '*^ 

'"-r      II  Mi^i  --  utM  t    -^.tanh    j)*tt-flwiatti.  Jt  awe-' 

^«  •.i4>D<-^tA.-«.  viiuia-'.u    :M '.»£«-.iw.r<M  im  •**  =*»  aM.  "^  tmu  iSt^.  wm 

^«1  ^Mk    -MM*  -iA     *  -.»  - 

<**:   -  ■  —A  ■     '«•   4W  'V(«-  ~WM^   U      «(  ^naM^B^.    m 
**C   -«««   "^^^i   »^     *  - »'' 

•»■<'•*  ^»*»v     »    **  ^3i*ie»-        ;;»»«•-        -j-jwT  -rnt   hwt  jauig.  :■  im 
U««  -awt;*    lAMh  -C***?    '7<^  siunr     v  '3t    finite'; 

*  ■  jetiwaus-    a.     ^rt*rsw»£.       'JJ    "rm,    aiL  ic^  'imL    as- 
■j^      c^v    X     :ite     nst    iiiiMii  I      1    -mot    3W?    ~v«s. 
•- »  "*  ~rf    ^a«7    :*    vur   "xtotrnt 


"THE  FfXESr  STORY  IN  THE  WORLD.-  27 

"  I  only  w«ot  to  give  yoa  the  genei-al  notion  of  it— the  knocking 
from  place  to  place  and  the  fighting  and  all  that.      Can't  yon 
I'ln  the  reat  yourself  ?     Make  the  hero  eave  a  girl  on  a  pirate-gnliey 
Find  many  her  or  do  something." 

•'  You'ra  a  really  helpful   collaborator.     I  snppose  the  hero  went 
thrnn^h  some  few  udveolureH  before*  he  marrie<I." 
*'  Well  then,  make  bini  a  very  artful  card— a  low  sort  of  mon— a 
I  of  political  man  who  went  about  making  treaties  and  breaking 
black-haired  chap  who  hid  behind  the  mast  when  the  fighting' 
begw." 
'•  Bet  yx)u  said  the  other  day  that  he  was  red-hairpd.*' 
"I  couldn't  hove.     Make  him  black-hain^d  of  course.     You're  oo^ 
iuginBtion." 

Seeing  that  I  had  jast  discovered  the  entire  principles  upon  which 
the  half-memory  falsely  called  imagination  is  bused,  I  felt  entitled  to 
In^,  but  rorbon>,  for  the  soke  of  the  tale. 

"  You're    right.      You're  the    man    with   imagination.     A  black- 
Ittufd  chap  in  a  decked  ship,"  I  said. 
"No.  an  open  ship — like  a  big  boat." 
Thie  was  maddening. 

"  Voor  ship  has  been  bnitt  and  designed,  closed  and  decked  in  ; 
f»  wd  so  yourself,"  I  protested. 

"  Ko,  no,  not  that  sliip.    That  was  open,  or  half  decked  because. 

B7J0TB  yon're  rigUt.  Yon  made  me  think  of  the  hero  as  a  rcd-hwred 
cbf.  Of  course  if  he  were  red,  the  ship  would  be  an  open  one  with 
psmled  aailsi" 

Snrely,  I  thonght,  he  would  remember  now  that  he  had  served  in 
tim  galleys  at  least — in  a  three-decked  Greek  one  under  the  black- 
luur*d  "  political    man,"  and  ^^jain  in  a   Viking's  open  sea-serpent 
Bsdrr  the  man  "red  as  a  red  bear"  who  went  to  Markland.     T^ie 
dml  prompted  me  to  speak. 
"Why,  '  of  couiae,'  Charlie  ?  "  said  I. 
"  I  don't  know.     Are  you  making  fun  of  me  ?  '* 
Ilie  corrent  was  broken  for  the  time    being.     X  took  up  a  notd- 
tnolc  and  pretended  to  make  many  entries  in  it. 

"  It's  a  pleasure  to  work  with  an  imaginative  chap  like  yoarself,"*" 
I  lud,  after  a  pause.     "  The  way  that  yon've  brought  out  the  character 
<A  the  hero  Is  simply  wonderful." 
"  Do  you  til  ink  ao  ?"  he  answered,  with  a  plea-wd  flu-ih.     "I  often 

teD  myself  that  there*8  more  inraothan  my  mo than  people  think." 

"There's  an  enormous  amount  in  you." 

•'Then,  won't  you  let  me  .send  an    essay  on  The  "Ways  of   Bank 
Clerks  to  Tit-Sits^  and  got  the  guinea  priae  ?" 

"That  wosn't  exactly  what  I  meant,  old  fellow  :  perhaps  it 
b«  better  ia  wait  n  little  and  go  ahead  with  the  galley-stMy." 
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"  Ah,  but  I  sha'n't  got  thi*  credit  of  tLat.  Tit'Hits  would  publisli 
my  name  and  address  if  I  win.  What  are  ;ou  grinning  at  ?  Tbey 
woti/d." 

"  I  know  it.  Suppose  you  go  for  a  walk.  I  want  to  look  tbrougb 
my  not«s  about  our  atory." 

Now  this  repreheiisible  yooth  who  left  me.  a  little  hurt  and  put 
back,  might  for  aught  be  or  I  know  have  been  one  of  the  crew  of  tbe 
Argo — hnd  been  certainly  slave  or  comrade  to  TborUn  KarlBt-fne. 
Therefore  be  wa«  deeply  interested  in  guinea  competitions,  ilemein- 
bering  what  Grish  Chimdor  had  said  I  laughed  aloud.  The  Lords  of 
Life  and  Death  would  never  allow  Charlie  Mears  to  apeak  with  full 
knowledge  of  his  pasts,  and  I  nmat  even  pieoe  out  what  he  bad  told 
me  with  my  own  poor  inventions  while  Charlie  wrote  of  the  ways  of 
bank -clerks. 

I  got  together  and  placed  on  one  file  all  my  notes ;  and  the  net 
result  was  not  cheering.  I  read  them  a  second  time.  There  was 
nothing  that  might  not  have  been  compiled  at  second-hand  from  other 
people's  books — except,  perhaps,  the  storj'  of  the  Sght  in  the  harbour 
The  adventures  of  a  Viking  bad  been  written  many  times  before ;  the 
history  of  a  Greek  gnllt-y-slave  was  no  new  thing,  and  though  I  wrotfl 
both,  who  could  challenge  or  confirm  the  accuracy  of  my  details  y  I 
might  OS  well  tell  a  tale  of  two  thousand  years  hence.  The  Lords  of 
Life  and  Death  were  as  cunning  as  Griah  Chunder  had  hinted.  They 
would  allow  nothing  to  escape  that  might  trouble  or  make  oosy  the 
minda  of  men.  Though  I  was  convinced  of  this,  yet  I  could  not  leave 
the  tale  alone.  Kxaltation  followed  reaction,  not  once,  but-  twenty 
times  in  the  next  few  weeks.  My  moods  varied  with  th«  March  sun- 
light and  flying  clouds.  By  night  or  in  the  beauty  of  a  spring  morn- 
ing I  porceived  that  I  could  write  lUat  tale  and  i^hift  continents  thereby. 
In  the  wet.  windy  afteriioons,  1  saw  that  the  tale  might  indeed  be 
written,  but  would  be  nothing  more  than  a  faked,  false-varnished, 
ftham-ruitted  piece  of  Wardour  Street  work  at  the  end.  Then  I  bles,sed 
Charlie  in  many  ways— though  it  was  no  fault  of  his.  He  seemed  to 
be  busy  with  prize  couipetttions,  and  I  saw  less  and  less  of  him  as  the 
weeks  went  by  and  the  earth  cracked  and  grew  ripe  to  spring,  and  the 
buds  swelled  in  their  sheaths.  He  did  not  care  to  read  or  talk  of  what 
be  hod  read,  and  there  waa  a  new  ring  of  self-assertion  in  his  voice.  1 
Imrdly  cared  to  remind  him  of  the  galley  when  we  met ;  but  Charlie 
alluded  to  it  on  ever}'  occasion,  always  an  a  story  fram  which  money 
WEiB  to  be  made. 

'•  I  think  I  deserve  25  per  cent.,  don't  I,  at  least,"  he  said,  with 
beautiful  frankness.      "1  supplied  all  tlie  ideas,  didn't  I  ?"' 

This  greediness  for  silver  was  a  new  aide  in  his  nature.  I  assumed 
tliat  it  had  been  developed  in  the  City,  where  Charlie  was  picking  up 
the  curious  nasal  drawl  of  the  underbred  City  man. 


•'  THE  FIXESr  !?TORY  IX  THE  WORLD: 
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**Wh«D  the  thing'ii  done  we'll  talk  about  it.  I  can't  make 
anything  of  it  at  present.  Iled-haired  or  blttok-hnired  hero  are  eqoally 
difficult." 

He  was  sitting  by  the  fire  staring  at  the  Nd  coals.  "  I  can't 
Dudentand  what  yoa  Bnd  so  difficult.  It's  all  as  clear  as  mad  to 
ne."  he  replie*!.  A  jet  of  ga.<i  pnffed  out  between  the  bars,  took 
light  and  whistled  softly.  "  Suppose  we  take  the  rod-haired  hero's 
adreatares  Srst,  from  the  time  that  be  came  soath  to  my  galley  and 
captured  it  and  sailed  to  the  Beaches." 

I  koevr  better  now  thaa  to  interrupt  Chiu-Ue.     1  waa  out  of  reach 

of  pen  and  paper,  and  dared  not  move  to  get  them  lest  X  should  break 

the  current.     The  gas-jet  puffed  and  whinnied,  Charlie's  voice  dropped 

almost    to   a    whisper,  and  he  told  a  tale  of  the    sailing  of  an  open 

galley  to  Furdurstrandi,  of  sunsets  on  the  open  sea.  seen  under  the 

nure  of  the  one  sail  evi>niag  after  evening  when  the  galley's  bi'nk  was 

aotcfaed  into  the  centre  of  tho  ^iukiug  disc,  and  ''  we  sailed  by  that  for 

we  bad  do  other  guide,"  quoth  Cliarlie.      He  spoke  of  a  landing  on  an 

iilud  and  explomtions  in  iXs  woods,  Tvhei-e  the  crew  killed  three  men 

whom  they  found  asleep  under  the  pint-s.     Their  ghosts,  Charlie  said, 

followed  the   galley,  swimming   and  choking  in  the  water,  and  the 

eiwrcaet  lots  and  threw  one  of  their  number  ovcrlward  as  a  sacrifice 

to  the  Btrsnge  gods  whom  they  had  oH'euded.     Then  they  ate  sea-weed 

vbeo  their  provisions  failed,  and  their  legs  swelled,  and  their  leader, 

the  red-haired  mfin.  killed  two  rowers  who  mutinied,  and  after  a  jv^r 

■psnt  among  the  woods  thoy  set  sail  for  their  own  country,  and  a  wind 

tli&t  never  failed  carried  them   back  so  safely  that  they  all  slept  at 

night.     This,  and  much  morp  Charlie  told.      Sometimes  the  voice  fell 

n  low  that  I  could  not  catch  the  words,  though  every  nerve  was  on 

tite  strain.      He  spoke  of  their  leader,  the  red-haired  man ,  as  a  pagan 

tpeaks  of  his  God  ;  for  it  was  he  who  cheered  them  and  slew  them 

impartially  as  he  thought  best  for  their  needs  ;  and  it  was  he  who 

itMred   them  for  three  days  among  floatitu;  ice,  each  floe  crowded 

with  strange-  beasta  that  "  tried  to  sail  with  ua,'*  said   Charlie,  "  and 

ve  beat  them  back  with  the  handles  of  the  oars." 

The  gas-jet  went  out,  a  burnt  coal  gave  way,  and  the  fire  settled 
down  with  a  tiny  crash  to  the  bottom  of  the  grste.  Charlie  ceased 
speaking,  and  I  said  no  word. 

'  By  Jove  \  "  he  said  at  last,  shaking  his  head.      "  I've  been  stariog 
at  the  fire  till  I'm  dizzy.      What  was  I  going  to  say  ?  " 
"  Something  about  the  galley." 

"I  remember  now.     It's  25  per  ct^nt.  of  the  profits,  isn't  it?" 
"  It'a  anything  you  like  wheu  I've  done  the  tale." 
"  I  wanted  to  bo  sure  of   that.     [   must   go  ociw.     I've — I've  act 
appointment. '     And  he  left  me. 

Had  my  eyes  not  been  held  I  uiight  have  known  that  that  broken 
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muttering  over  the  £re  was  the  swan-BOog  of  Charlie  Mears.  But:  I 
thought  it  the  prelade  to  fullnr  revelation.  At  lost  nnd  at  last  i 
should  cheat  the  Lords  of  Life  and  Death  ! 

When  ne;£t  Charlie  came  to  mo  I  reoBivod  him  with  mpture.  He 
was  nervous  and  embarrasaed,  but  his  eyez  were  very  full  of  light, 
and  bis  lips  a  little  parted. 

*' I'vo  done  a  jwem,"  be  said;  and  then,  qniclcty :  "it's  the  best 
I've  e^er  done.  Read  it''  He  thrust  it  into  my  hand  and  retreated 
to  the  window. 

I  groaned  inwardly.  It  wonld  ba  the  work  of  half  an  hour  to 
criticise — that  is  to  say  praise— the  poem  snfficiently  to  please 
Charlie.  Then  I  hiid  good  reason  to  groan,  for  Charlie,  discarding 
bis  faM^arite  centipede  metres,  liad  launched  into  shorter  and  choppier 
verse,  and  vprss  witb  a  motive  at  the  back  of  it.    This  ia  what  I  read  : — 

"The  dny  i^  niMt  fair,  the  ohccr;*  wind 

Hb]1uo>  bchipd  the  hiU. 
Where  lie  bentU  tin-  w>d  mi-  Kcunviti  t;oodt 

And  tlie  nplin^  to  hiti  will ! 
Biot  U  viad  :  tbeie  is  thai  in  m;  blood 

That  woo]d  tiot  have  ctiee  slill ! 

"  She  gave  me  h«nelf,  O  Earth,  U  Sky  ; 
GrcT'  MA.  sbe  Is  mine  alone  1 
Let  the  sullen  bovldora  boKr  in;  cry. 
Anil  iwjoir.cilio'  xhej  be  hnt  itoDel 

"  Mine  '.  I  have  won  h«r  O  good  brcnvn  auth, 
Uitkc  mcrn- '.     "Ti*  hairl  on  J>iinng  : 
Midcf  merrv  ;  1117  1-ovn  in  (luulilv  worth 

All  wonJii{i  \uur  fn!\il»  cun  Drill);  ! 
Lei  the  hind  tliai  tills  yon  (oel  my  mirtli 
At  the  Mirly  liAiron-ing." 

"  Yes,  it's  the  early  harrowing,  past  a  doubt,"  I  said,  with  a  dread 
at  my  heart.     Charlie  smiled,  but  did  not  answer. 

"  R«<1  cloutl  of  the  HuntKt,  (ell  it  abroad  i 
I  Dm  victor.     Greet  me  O  Sun, 
Ihtminuit  ma»t«r  and  ataiolate  Inrd 
UvcT  till;  suiil  of  oni)!  " 

■ 

"  Well  ?  "  said  Charlie,  looking  over  my  shoulder. 

I  thought  it  far  from  well,  and  very  evil  indeed,  when  he  silently 
laid  a  photograph  on  the  paper^the  jdiotograph  of  a  girl  with  a  early 
bead,  and  a  foolish  slack  mouth. 

'■  Isn't  it — isn'I  it  wonderful  ?**  ho  whispered,  pink  to  the  tips  of 
his  ears,  wrapped  in  the  rosy  mystery  of  first  love.  "  1  didn't  know  ; 
1  didn't  think-^it  came  like  a  thunderclap." 

''  Ves.  It  comes  like  a  thunderclap.  Are  you  very  happy, 
Charlie,?  " 

"  My  God^ — ^sbe — she  loves  me  !  *'  He  sat  down  repeating  the  last 
words  to  himeeir.  I  lioked  at  the  hairless  face,  the  narrow  shoulders 
already  bowed  by  desk-work,  and  wondered  when,  where,  and  how  he 
had  loved  in  his  pest  lives. 
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■*  What  will  yotir  mother  say  ?  "  I  aaked  cheerfully. 

**  I  don't  care  a  damn  what  she  says.'' 

At  twenty  the  things  for  which  one  does  not  ciire  a  damn  should, 
properly,  be  many,  but  one  mnat  not  include  mothers  in  the  list.  I 
told  him  this  gently ;  and  ho  described  Her,  oven  as  Adam  must  have 
described  to  the  newly  named  beasta  the  glory  and  Lenderness  and 
beauty  of  Kve.  Incidentally  I  learned  that  She  was  a  tobacconist's 
anistant  with  a  weaknem  for  pretty  dresa,  and  hod  told  him  four  or 
five  times  already  that  She  had  never  beea  kissed  by  a  tnan  before. 

Charlie  spoke  on  and  on.  and  on ;  while  1,  separated  from  him  by 
thousands  of  years,  was  considenng  the  beginnings  of  thingts.  Now  I 
uaderstood  why  the  Lords  of  Life  and  Death  shut  the  doors  so  carefully 
behind  ns.  It  is  that  we  may  not  remember  our  first  woobgs.  Were 
it  not  so.  our  world  would  be  without  inhabitants  in  a  hundred  years. 

"  Now,  about  that  galley-story,"  I  said  still  more  cbeBrfoUy,  in  a 
pause  in  the  rush  of  the  speech. 

Cfaarlio  looked  up  as  though  he  had  beou  hit.  "  The  galley — what 
galley  ?  Good  hearena,  don't  joke,  man  !  This  is  sorions  !  Yon 
don't  know  how  serious  it  is !" 

Grisfa  Cfaonder  was  ri^t.  Charlie  had  tasted  the  love  of  woman 
that  kills  remembrance,  and  the  finest  story  in  the  world  would  nerer 
be  written. 

UCDYARD  KlPLINO. 


PHILALETHES: 


SOME  WORDS  ON  A  MISCONCEPTION  OP 
CARDINAL  NEWMAN. 


IT  w  not  to  be  expected  %t  the  present  hour  that  the  question  of 
luimcles  should  receive  very  patient  or  serious  consideration 
from  those  to  whom  the  judgrmont  of  what  has  been  called  the 
Zeitgeist  is  a  final  teat  of  truth.  Tlie  present  age,  instead  of  leam- 
iQg  effectually  the  one  true  losaou  which  AgnOBticisia  anggests — how 
much  there  is  in  the  Bupematural  region  which  we  can  neither  prove 
nor  disprove — lias  passed  rapidly  to  a  dcw  (tnosticismi,  and  considers 
direct  Providence  or  Miracle  not  onJy  anproved  but  utterly  at 
Tariance  with  the  conclusions  of  ]ihjsical  and  critical  science.  Con- 
sequently the  titlf-jiage  of  a  n-cently  published  work,  "  Philomythup, 
an  Autidote  against  Cn^ulity.  A  discussion  of  Cardinal  Newman's 
'  Essay  on  Kcclesiastical  ^liracles,'  by  Edwin  Abbott,  D.D.,  late 
llead-Master  of  the  City  of  I^ondon  School,"  is  not  calculated  to 
astonish  any  one.  Nor  would  the  present  writer  have  been  surprised 
to  Find  in  it  a  stringent  and  even  contemptaous  criticism  of  Cardinal 
Newman's  conclugions.  Hut  the  wholesale  condemnation  of  the  man, 
which  it  contains,  the  systematic,  tbough  no  doubt  nnintentionnl, 
miBrepresentations  by  which  this  condemnation  is  supported,  tho 
charges  which  involve  nothing  less  than  accusations  of  babitual 
dishonesty  in  dealing  with  evidence,  are  graver  matters.  These 
charges  are  avowedly  based  on  only  a  "  partial  examination "  of 
the  Cardinal's  worlca  ;•  they  are  preferred  with  an  intemperate 
violence  of  language — "foulness  and  falsehood,"  "immoral  shiftiness," 
"insolent  aggressiveness,"  are  specimens  f)f  tho  phrases  thrown 
about — ond  thi-y  are  such  in  their  details  as  would  have  bepn 
simply  impos!<iblo  to  one  who  knew  either  the  man  or  his  works 
intimately,  however  much  he  dissented  from  the  views  they  contain. 
•  Sec  ■■  PliiloiDTtlm*,'  ji.  44. 
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Goming  from  a  writer  of  known  antoci^dents  they  can  tm\y  be  rpgarded 
u  rptDArkablo  instances  of  the  bealing  and  blinding  force  of  a  strong 
bias.  The  union  of  Christianity  with  b«licf  in  thn  miracnlons  is  in  this 
writer's  pyes  the  most  disastrons  obstacle  to  t-he  canse  of  relif^on ; 
Catholicism  Ls  conrniitteil  to  that  union  ;  Newmnn  '\fi.  the  most  inSnential 
name  among  Cathotica  in  this  land.  Little  dreaming — apporentlv  not 
able  to  comprehend — the  extent  and  depth  of  rellection,  the  wide  vision 
from  different  points  of  view,  which  were  characteristic  of  the  man  he 
anails,  he  seizes  on  the  work  whose  title  promises  to  be  mo&t  directly 
to  bis  purpose — the  "  Essay  on  Ecclesiastical  Miracles  " — and  goes 
tbrongh  it,  without  to  tbe  end  understanding  what  Newman's  attitndt* 
towards  miraclus  was.  He  treats  his  phrasea  and  sentences  as  a  man 
nnAoquatnted  with  the  art  of  watch-making  would  behave,  if  by  way 
of  ascertaining  bow  a  watch  is  constructed,  be  should  hastily  pull  it 
witeel  from  wheel,  and  should  suppose  that  scrutiny  of  eomo  of  the 
Gngmenta  piled  up  before  him,  tak<^a  at  random,  would  c?:plain  to 
bim  Ibe  mechanism  of  the  whole.  By  a  similar  process  of  hastily 
setting  down  passages  from  Kewman's  writings  wilhont  taking  the 
psios  to  enter  into  bis  mind  or  to  understand  their  organic  connec- 
tion, the  writer  has  accomplished  the  feat  •■.  covering  most  of  his 
2^V<  pages  with  an  a^^sault  not  on  Newman,  bat  on  a  lay  6gure,  firsb 
coDStmcted  aud  then  demolished  by  himself.  Tme  he  has  clothed  it  in 
eome  of  Newman's  language,  but  as  in  the  case  of  most  persons  who 
are  bomt  in  effigy,  the  clotbes  ani  the  only,  and  not  very  essential, 
point  of  rt^semblance. 

I  should  have  thought  that — qnite  apart  from  any  other  reason~- 
oat  brood  considemtiou  would  hare  suggested  ia  this  critic  that 
there  mu«t  be  a  Itaw  somewhere  in  bis  theory.  Kewman  lived  a  long 
life ;  bn  was  often  misropresonted  ;  ail  did  not  i^hnre  the  extmordinary 
enthoBiasm  of  his  Oxford  disciploi*.  There  \a  perhaps  at  the  preaent 
moment  in  some  ipiarlcra  a  reaction  from  the  ahtiost  universal  admi- 
ntton  which  boa  lasted  in  England  since  the  publication  of  tbe 
•'Apologia."  There  is  in  some  rpiarters  a  tendency  to  impatience  at 
what  is  thought  his  over-subtlety,  bis  subjectivity,  his  rejection  of 
broid  and  bold  statements  as  inexact,  his  over-scrupnlonsnoNi,  his 
stmogfeelinfT^n'pngnnnt  to  nn  age  in  which  critical  and  physical 
srieoce  have  done  so  much — that  the  highest  knowledge  Js  independent 
of  the  intellectual  achievements  of  any  particular  time,  and  finally,  at 
tbewperstilion  attributed  to  the  creed  he  ultimately  adopted.  Such  a 
tendency  is  only  a  return  to  a  view  commonly  taken  of  him  years  ago 
■t  Oxford  by  a  certain  »>cbool ;  but  those  who  msintaiaed  it  and  who 
hid  also  tbe  opportunity  of  knowing  him.  pronounced,  both  intellec- 
tually and  morally,  a  jadgment  quite  inconaisteul  with  the  statements 
ta  this  book.  Ko  one  c«uld  be  more  opposed  to  bis  conclusions  or  to 
bis  subjectivity  than  J,  A.  Froude ;  no  one  has  been  lees  in  sympathy 
VOL.  LX.  C 
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with  the  aobtlety — the  "  tortuouBness  "  he  called  it — of  Newman's 
MDsitive  mtellectnal  nature  Ihan  Bean  Stanley ;  f«ir  uteu  bad  less 
doctrinal  sympathy  with  Ndwmauisiu  than  Priucipal  Shaiqi,  the 
friend  of  Tait.  Yet  read  Froude's  tesliiuony  to  the  moral  depth  of 
Kt^wman'a  teaching  and  the  nobility  of  his  porsottal  churactt*r  lu  the 
'"Short  Studies;"  read  Stanley's  words  iu  reference  to  the  ethical 
elevation  of  his  sermons  in  his  I:^ssay  on  the  "  Oiford  School ;"  read 
the  noble  tribute  paid  by  Shairp  to  his  influence  ou  the  moral  tone 
of  Oxford,  and  you  realise  that  those  who  least  agreed  with  him 
entci-tainod.  where  they  had  any  rii^ht  to  speak  from  real  knowledge, 
A  conception  of  him  utterly  opposed  to  the  conclusions  of  this  book. 
Kiugsley  was  allowed  by  his  own  admirera  to  have  overstepped  the 
mark ;  and  this  writerj  by  the  pertinacity  and  detail  of  his  accusations,. 
oversteps  Kingaley.  He  ia  running  counter  to  a  judgment  universal 
among  those  who  have  had  a  claim  to  speak,  and  in  personal  jndg- 
nients,  as  in  religious,  it  ia  dangerous  to  violate  the  mio  "quod  semj)er, 
qiwd  lU/iqiiJi,  qttod  ah  omnibus,"  The  modem  Yankee  has,  I  believe-, 
expressed  the  same  truth  in  langnage  no  lesa  forcible,  if  lees  dignified  : 
*'  You  can  take  in  some  of  the  people  for  all  of  the  time,  and  yon 
can  take  in  all  of  the  ,*ople  for  some  of  the  time  ;  bat  you  can't  take 
in  all  of  the  people  for  all  of  the  time":  and  consequently  the  very 
first  impression  produced  by  many  of  his  charges,  once  their  gravity 
19  nndDrstood,  ia  that  parts  of  his  book  must  be  either  not  serious  or 
not  fair.  He  must  be  prepared  to  find  them  read  by  very  many 
in  much  the  name  spirit  as  Whately's  ingenious  tour  dt  fort*,  which 
establishes  the  fact  that  Napoleon  I.  never  existed. 

However,  Newman's  writings  are  not  familiar  to  the  majority,  who 
are,  consequently,  at  the  mercy  of  such  a  writer  as  this.  I  pointed 
out  not  long  ago  how  little  real  knowlodge  there  was  in  the  chorus  of 
admiration  which  we  heard  last  year  ;  and  in  such  circumstanc**a  the 
crowd  is  ready  to  pass  rapidly  from  the  cry  of  "  Hosanna  "  to  that  of 
"  Cracifige."  It  seems  necessary,  then,  to  note  in  some  ssHent> 
instances  the  contrast  between  the  real  Newman  and  the  mythical 
figure  depicted  io  these  pages. 

The  writer's  general  view  may  be  summarised  tluis.  Newman's 
religion  was  primarily  one  of  fear;*  there  was  scarcely  any  element 
of  love  in  his  religious  temper  f  or  in  his  faith.J  His  **  conscience 
was  a  hnrror,"§  his  expresaiona  of  self-distrust  were  signs  that  he 
suspected  himself  of  being  shifty  and  insincere,  and  it  la  a  Fertous 
question  whether  he  was  not  really  hollow  at  heurt.ll  though  the 
writer  finally  refuses  to  believe  this.  As  a  meous  of  escape 
from  the  terrors  and  horrors  of  his  conscience  ho  ia  represented 
OS  throwing  himself  into  the  superstitions  of  tht  Catholic  Church. 
So  much  fur  Newman's  fundamental  religion.  But  the  bulk  of 
the  book  is  directed  towards  showiug  how  he  advocated  the  beliefs 
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to  which  his  fears  had  led  him  ;  ancl  here  he  is  described  aa  aang 
language  with  scarcely  any  regard  for  truth,  with  special  pleading, 
systematic,  habitual,  and  barefaced,  tbough  extremely  clever  and 
effective  with  the  dupes  of  his  fascination.'  IJis  great  object  was  to 
deceive  others,  having  first  deceived  himself,  into  thinking  that  bis 
oonclusiooa  were  logically  tonoble.t  With  this  end  he  devised  his 
theoiy  of  belief ;  X  with  this  end  ho  altered  or  suppressed  inconvenient 
phroeos  tn  the  evidence  for  facts  ho  wonted  tu  prove.§  With  this  end 
he  enltirated  a  nso  of  words  for  the  purpose  of  obscuring  the  troth 
*'  rerging  on  immoral  shifkinesB,"  and  studied  all  tho  arts  of 
riiBtiorical  deceit  H  which  the  writer  exposes  at  great  length.  He 
was  habitually  untruthful  with  himself,^  and  hia  great  power 
in  the  nso  of  langnage  furnished  a  *'  grace "  of  expression 
*'  calculated  to  conceal  the  underlying  fonlness  and  falsehood  ** 
fif  his  method.  This  is,  I  think,  a  tmi>  summary  of  tho  indict- 
ment, which  is  however  qualified  by  occasional  assertions  which 
are  incapable  of  being  reconciled  with  the  detailed  chaises  in  the 
book,  that  he  was  aiming  at  sincerity,  and  that  he  was  striving  with 
all  his  might  to  be  honest.  If  he  was  striving  he  is  certainly  not 
Tepreseoted  as  striving  with  any  success.  So  mnch ,  then,  for  the 
gonaral  accosation,  of  which  his  view  cf  mirncles  is  a  particular 
instance.  Newman  was  bent  on  accepting  miracles  however  weak 
the*  evidence ;  and  if  the  evidence  would  not  do  aa  be  fonnd  it,  with 
carvfal  carelessness  he  omitted  or  altered  words  in  the  documents  he-. 
citod,  80  as  to  malce  it  appear  stronger  than  It  really  was. 

At  the  root  of  all  this  is  a  great  pfiychological  mistaJce,  wbichr 
mnst  bo  shortly  noticed  before  special  instaucos  are  considered^ 
The  writer  when  preparing  his  brief  lakes  note  of  certain 
peculiar  intellectual  gids  in  Xowman ;  bat  he  qoite  misses  tho 
guiding  principle  of  his  eiupluymeat  of  these  gifts.  He  sees  mental 
peculiarities,  but  he  misses  the  candid  and  deep  intellectual  intiight 
which  was  essential  to  their  true  nature ;  and  consequently  be  identifies 
these  gifts  and  ijuaUties  with  a  character  diametrically  opposed  to 
Newman's.  He  sees  truly  an  extraordinary  subtlety  of  mind,  great 
rhetorical  power,  a  changeableuess  in  the  use  of  words,  a  power  of  eva- 
aion  in  argument.,  a  method  lyhich  leads  him  on  occasion  summarily  to 
pot  aside  detailed  considerations  that  tell  against  his  conclusions,  a 
oooception  of  an  ever-present  Providence,  which  to  thinkers  of  a 
certain  order  must  appear  superstition s.  But  while  the  man  who  had' 
these  characteristics  was  beyond  all  things  truthful  with  hiuiat'lf,  aad| 
sensitively  alive  to  every  fact  which  told  against  his  conclusions,  while 
ho  used  his  intellectual  gifts  in  analysing,  arranging,  representing  to 
his  readers  the  perplexed  and  intricate  web  of  the  universe  of 
spiritual  and  phenomenal  fact  as  he  saw  it,  with  its  apparently  irre* 

•  fy.  ch*pt*r»  8  and  9,  janim.  t  pp.  3.?,  3f ,  214.  •ct/.  J  pp.  "4  ttq. 

{  pp.  4  M?.,  14,  3U7.  U  pp.  XI 1  M](.  f  pp.  SI  I  uq. 
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concilable  contradictions; — though  at  the  same  time  be  indicated 
the  direction  in  which  he  looked  fur  the  hurmony  n-hich  he  believed 
to  be  real  though  unperceived ; — the  writer  yf  this  book  pictures 
him  KS  intent  only  on  bending  facts  to  biH  purpose  nud  doing 
the  work  of  a  special  pleader.  Yet  this  conception  of  Newman 
contradicts  what  is  plain  on  the  very  surface  of  his  writings 
For  ivom  taking  pleasure  in  representing  evidence  as  persaosive,  he  is 
constantly  reminding  us  of  its  insnfiictenoy,  as  contrasted  with  the 
numerous  considerntions  not  in  evidence  which  determine  our  deepest 
Ofinvictions.  His  own  most  intense  belief  was  in  God's  existence  ; 
and  yot  to  him  it  was  most  fraught  with  difficulty,  most  hard  to  justify 
by  eTidence.*  He  disparages  the  argument  from  causation  ;t  ho  is  not 
Bi^iaficd  with  the  argument  from  design ;  J  he  looks  on  the  world  at 
large  (apart  from  the  human  conscience)  as  "  giving  the  lie  "  to  this 
gi-eat  troth  of  which  his  whole  being  was  full.§  Again,  the  Catliolic 
C'hurch  was  to  him  a  great  fact  which,  as  viewed  in  the  light  of  the 
anticipations  raised  by  conscience,  was  in  some  sense  its  own  evidence. 
Yet,  instead  of  idealising  its  history  to  make  it  persuasive,  as  somo 
ecclesiastical  historians  havp  done, — tinding  Popes  pr^rfect,  scandals 
absent,  popular  Catholic  religion  admirable, — he  notes  with  cold  scrutiny 
all  the  ttawH  in  the  ''earthen  vepsels"  in  which  the  treasnro  of  faith 
has  been  prrsen'cd.  I'opnlar  religion  must  be,  lie  has  said,  comipt.  || 
Malaria  is  at  the  foot  of  St.  Peter's  rock.'.  Popes  themselves  have 
been,  on  occasion,  he  sees,  a  scandal  to  Christendom,  Catholics 
are  often  apparently  no  better — perhaps  apparently  they  are  worse 
—than  the  non-CatboIics  by  whom  they  are  surrounded.**  Similarly 
Then  defending  the  simple  unq Mentioning  faith  of  a  Ohristiaa  in 
•God  and  Christ,  he  sees  each  point  that  can  be  urged  against  it — 
how  it  seems  to  violate  the  primary  laws  of  inquiry  aud  reasoning, 
how  bard  at  Vuftt  sight  it  ts  to  distinguish  it  from  bigotry  or  st'nbeless 
credulity.  Indeed,  so  far  is  ho  from  beiug  a  special  pleader  that,  by 
comparison,  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen's  estionate  seems  di&ceming,  that 
he  held  that  the  human  mind  can  prove  conlrudicLory  positions,  and 
was  thus  a  sceptic.  This  view,  at  least,  rt'cuguises  n  marked  feature 
in  his  method  which  the  other  simply  fails  to  account  for. 

No  doubt,  here  and  there,  the  connecting  link  and  true  interpreta- 
tion of  bis  deepest  convictions,  and  of  thn  facts  which  seemed  to 
tell  against  them,  broke  upon  Xewfnan  with  com|jarative  clearness ; 
and  then  his  rhetorical  gift  gave  hira  unsurpaKSod  power  in  presenting 
forcibly  to  others  the  trains  of  thought  which  had  come  to  him 
through  years  of  straggle  with  dillicaUy.  And  a  part  of  this  peculiar 
power  ky  in  a  very  delicate  appreciation  of  the  effect  of  each  of  his 
words  on  the  reader's  mind.      lie  made  his  reader  feel  the  diSiculty 

*  "  Apcrfo^a,"  p.  239.  f  "Gmniouir  ut  ABecat."  fourtb  Bdititm,  p.  fift. 

J  "  Univorsitv  Ncrmim*,"  p.  711.  5"  Apologia."  p.  li*l. 

See  also  "  Diriii;«Ilie'<  ..f  Aii){li(^ans"  i.  ]\  ^2(1.  ^  ih'd.  U.  p.  247. 

"(JCbmt  OB  IJevelupment,"  p.  !H>I. 
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which  had  bo  long  troubled  himself,  aud  then  brought  the  solutiou 
home  TTtth  well-ciilculatt>d  furce.  Hut  to  coufuse  the  pathway  he 
made^  and  showtfd  U>  others,  from  fact  to  fact,  each  rucogoUed  with 
scmpalous  exactaess,  and  from  these  facts  to  ultimate  uoarictions, 
due  to  what  wero  to  biui  an  oTernhelming  croird  of  uumijitAkable 
tratbs  wittieesed  bv  the  bumaa  coiigcleoce  and  bj  esperience,  with  a 
clever  and  shifty  progress  towards  a  desired  coaclusion,  with  litllo 
care  for  exactness  as  to  fact,  and  great  readiuess  to  see  things  as  he 
wished,  is  one  of  the  most  curious  ideotifioatioDs  of  opposite  methods 
and  opposite  intellectDa]  and  moral  temperaments  which  the  preKent 
writer  has  ever  met.  The  very  linea  on  Newman'a  face,  the  very 
erpression  of  his  features  told  of  what  his  writing  bears  detailed 
witness  to, — his  critical^  careful,  ooDscientious  recognition  of  all  that 
was  perplexing  and  apparently  contradictory ;  as  tho  smile  which 
woold  break  forth  now  and  again  hod  in  it  something  which  spoko 
of  the  vision  of  the  nnseen,  which  promised  an  nltim&to  solution,  in 
another  world,  but  never  in  this.  And  even  if  this  vision  appeared 
to  some — OS  to  J.  A.  Froude — to  be  mixed  up  with  tho  delusions  of 
snperstition,  and  calcuUited  to  vitiate  his  concluniona,  the  devotion  to 
truth  which  characterised  both  his  critical  and  hh  myRl-ica]  side  could 
not  oven  by  them  be  unnoticed,  if  they  knnw  renlly  tho  man  or  bis 
writings.* 

And  with  the  clue  afforded  by  the  habits  of  thought  I  have  been 
considering,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  what  this  writer  takes  for 
something  like  "  immoral  shiftiness"  in  language  was  really  only  the 
attMnpt,  in  view  of  the  extraordinary  delicacy  of  his  insight  into  the 
complex  problems  he  considered,  to  express  more  and  more  accurately 
tmths  which  he  always  held  to  transcend  words.  Truths  simple  to  others 
were  complex  to  him,  because  he  recognised  all  the  assumptions,  pre- 
poasenucm!),  and  previous  questions  which  they  involved.  Uis  self- 
criticism  and  the  criticisms  of  others  perpetually  led  him  to  verbal 
alterations.  Many  such  hare  a  histor)'  well  known  to  persons  now 
living,  which  I  cannot  here  unter  into,  but  which  throw  on  amos- 
iog  light  on  the  elaborate  and  suspicious  exposure  In  this  book  of 
artifice,  where  no  arlihce  whatever  was  iuteudud.  His  subtlety  was 
the  subtlety  of  the  highest  and  most  critical  fastidiousuess,  and  bis 
changes  of  expression  all  had  a  deflnite  drift  towards  a  conclusion 
more  and  more  clearly  seen,  but  which  he  never  hoped  to  express 
quila  to  his  satisfaction.  His  power  of  evasion  was  used  in  protection 
of  tho  true  proportion  of  an  argument  as  a  whole.  Truth  would  sufler, 
and  not  gain  from  nndne  space  being  devoted  to  what  was  minor  and 
irrelerantL  And  the  »tme  sense  of  due  proportion  led  him  to  feel  that 
dtfilcttlties  in  the  details  of  a  proof  which  was  overwhelming  in  the  mass 
sfaoald  be  put  aside.     These  peculiarities  in  Kewman's  method  were 


•  "  Newntao't  whole  life  had  be«n  a  struggle  (or  truth"  (Kronde, 
W-  P-  3S6). 


'  ghoTt  Stadl«»," 
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really  inseparable  from  »  very  line  sense  of  fact,  though  eorao  of  his 
facta  would  be,  in  the  eyes  of  a  nceptic,  the  ileluaions  of  inysticifira. 
And  if  they  were  used  to  prevent  irrelevant  facta  from  being  unduly 
prominent  with  bis  readers,  this  was  due  not  ^n  deception,  but  to  on 
extraonlLnarily  wide  and  candid  vision  in  himself. 

PasKing  now  to  the  broad  and  definite  charges  preferred  in 
the  book,  it  is  a  signiticant  fact  at  starting  that  the  nnthor  has 
curiously  Tniased  the  object  of  the  very  essay  he  is  criticising,  and 
ought  to  be  well  acquainted  with,  the  "  Essay  on  Ecclesiastical 
Miracles."  He  has  treated  it  «8  what  he  expected  to  find  it — as  a 
polemical  and  critical  essay  professing  to  justify  belief  in  miracles  in 
general,  and  in  certain  miracles  in  particular.  Now  I  think  that 
anyone  who  has  read  the  essay  without  this  initial  preconception  will 
have  eeen  that  it  is  not  a  pclt^mical,  but  in  some  sense  a  philosophical 
essay ;  that  it  is  not  designed  to  prove  the  miraculous  or  particular 
miracles  to  the  world  at  large  ;  but  rather  to  trace  the  relations  of  belief 
in  the  miraculous  to  various  ethical  tempers,  and  various  conceptions 
of  Cbristiaoity ;  and  then  to  sketch  more  fully,  and  in  concrete 
instances,  the  attitude  towards  the  evidence  for  miracles  which  is 
aatural  and  logical  for  one  who  accepts  the  Catholic  view  of  God's 
active  Providence  in  the  visible  church,  with  all  its  corollaries. 

But  before  enlarging  on  this,  J.  must  deal  with  the  previous 
questions  of  which  I  have  spoken.  Firsts  as  to  the  statement  that 
Cardiuul  Newman's  religion  was  a  religion  of  fear — -that  "  the  love 
of  God  as  it  is  described  in  the  New  Testament  appears  to  have  been 
either  absent  or  quite  latent  in  him,"  and  that  the  absence  of  love  "  was 
not  compensated  by  any  profound  trost  in  God's  infinite  jastice  and 
righteousness  "  ("  Philomythua,"  p.  38), — it  is  contradicted  so  fully 
throughout  his  sermons  and  other  ethical  writings,  both  Anglican  and 
Catholic,  that  it  becomes  a  curious  question  which  of  them  his  critic  has 
studied  camfully.  A  recent  writer  confronted  him  with  a  paasa^'e 
from  the  "  Dream  of  Gerontios,"  and  the  critic,  to  whom  the  passage 
was  evidently  new,  replii>d  that  that  only  referred  to  an  anticipation  of 
the  love  of  God  in  the  next  world.  That  Newman  recognised  that  there 
is  no  true  realisation  of  what  Cod  ih  without  fi*ar — -and  deep  fear — is 
true  enough.  But  it  was  this  very  realisation  of  what  God  is  which 
gave  to  Newman's  love  a  depth  and  intensity  which  it  conld  not 
otherwise  have  had.  His  fear  was  a  necessary  condition  to  a  love 
as  much  deeper  than  the  easy-going  confidence  advocated  in  these 
pages,  as  God  is,  even  to  our  finite  apprehension,  lovable  beyond  the 
best  of  men.  His  position  is  exactly  defined  in  his  sermon  on 
"  Love  the  one  thing  needful,"  in  which,  after  describing  "  a  system 
o£  fear,"  he  says  "  it  is  not  religion,  which  really  consists  not  in  the 
more  fear  of  God  but  in  His  love ;  or,  if  it  be  religion,  it  ts  but  the 
religion  of  devils."     I  do  not  think  it  will   repay  us  to  dwell  long 
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OB  a  charge  wbicb  can  only  be  refuted  as  fully  as  it  really  admits 
•of  being  refuted  by  more  extrscis  than  I  have  space  for.  I  will 
content  myself  with  setting  down  one  passage  from  his  sermonB  which 
gives  some  indication  of  tho  feelings  which  posseissed  him. 

"The  contoroplation  of  [Gml]  and  nothing  but  it  is  able  fully  to  o|ien 
-aad  relieve  the  miod ;  to  unlock,  occupy,  and  fix  our  afieotionH.  W«  way 
indeed  love  created  things  with  gr«at  intenseneis,  but  sxxvh  unectioti 
wben  dii^ioiucd  From  tho  luve  of  tlio  Creator  is  like  a  stream  runuiug  ia  a 
narrow  channel — ioipotuoun,  %'uhement,  turbid.  The  heart  runs  out,  08 
it  were,  only  atone  door:  it  is  not  an  expanding"  of  the  whole  man.  Created 
natures  cannot  open  to  us  or  ehcit  tho  tcu  thouKitnd  mental  f>cnn<>8  %«4uch 
botoog  to  05,  And  tbruuf;h  which  we  really  live.  Kono  hut  tho  prmence  of 
oar  Maker  ran  tmter  u^,  for  to  none  bpsidea  onti  tho  whole  heart  in  all  itH 
tboughtx  nnd  feelings  bo  unlocked  and  subjected  !  '  ilehnld,'  He  sayti,  '  I 
f4aod  At  the  door  nod  knock ;  if  any  man  hcnr  My  voioe  itnd  open  the  door, 
I  will  come  unto  him,  and  will  aup  with  him,  and  he  with  Mo."  '  My  Father 
wilt  lore  him,  nnd  AVe  will  come  unto  him,  and  make  Our  abode  with  him.' 
*  God  ha«  Kent  forth  the  spit-it  of  ITis  Son  into  your  hearts.'  '  God  ia  greater 
than  our  heart.,  and  knowcth  all  things.'  It  is  this  feeling  of  simple  and 
Bhsotote  conlidence  nnd  communion  which  Roothes  and  Aiitisties  those  to 
whom  it  is  rouchsafed.  We  know  that  even  our  nearest  friemla  enter 
into  08  but  partiaUy,  and  hold  intercourse  with  us  only  at  times,  whereas 
<ii«  confdoiLsnesfi  of  a  p(»rfect  and  enduring  presence,  and  it  iilone,  keepn 
cnr  heart  open.  Withdi-aw  the  object  on  which  it  reafci  and  it  will  relapse 
again  into  it^  confinement  and  constraint ;  and  in  ]iroportion  as  it  is  limited, 
Wther  to  certain  sea.'iomt  and  to  certain  alfections,  tlie  heart  ia iitrftitened  and 
distressed.  If  it  be  not  ovei'-Md  U^  say  it — He  who  is  in6nite  alone  can  be 
its  neoAuPe.  He  alone  (%in  nnswer  to  tlmt  mysterious  aAAcmblage  of  feelings 
Acd  thoughta  which  it  ha«  within  it  "  ("  Parochial  Sermons  "rol.  v.  p.  S18). 

NVhat  is  to  be  said  of  this  ?  Did  St.  Augustine  himsplf  ever  convey 
the  sense  of  deeper,  more  absorhing,  more  overwhelming  love  of  God  ; 
«>r  of  more  trostful  conJGdeuce  in  His  guidance  and  protection  ?  And 
this  is  th«  man  of  whom  **  absence  of  love  "  ie  gravely  alleged. 

Let  ng  now  tarn  to  the  question  of  Newman's  theory  of  religioua 
b«liel.  The  writer  seizes  on  the  phrase  '^  belief  on  a  probability," 
wkidi  Newman  has  used  in  the  "Apologia  "  and  elsewhere,  and  of  which 
I  thtW  have  something  to  say  presently.  He  sees  in  it  only  an  arti&ce 
for  jnetifyiDg  belief  in  any  superstition,  (or  which  an^  reason  csn  be 
•lle^ed.  Consequently  he  springs  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  very 
<langerou8  doctrine — whatever  it  may  be.  There  is  no  love  in  New- 
man's belief,  he  maintains ;  and  religious  certainty  ia  not  with  him 
connected  cither  with  moral  action,  or  with  religions  love  ;  it  is  all  a 
matter  of  probability.  What  is  to  be  said  of  this  ?  The  stmlont  of 
Newman  knows  that  he  has  been  chfu-ged  with  connecting  faith  too 
ritaelif  with  moral  goodneea  and  its  reword;  that  his  theory  of  pro- 
bability is  an  attempt  to  nnslyse  not  only  a  connection  between  Faith 
and  Love,  but  the  proposition  that  Faith  ia  in  a  true  sense  hasfA  on 
Love.  "  Love  ia  the  parent  of  Faith"  he  writes  in  Tract  85.  And 
hie  critic,  resting  on  a  few  isolated  passages  which  he  has  not  entered 
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into,  confidently  asserts  that  it  ib  nnconnected  with  either.  I  will  place 
Newman's  areonot  of  himself  and  his  critic's  account  of  him  on  these 
matters  in  parallel  colnmns,  italicising  portions.  And  1  will  tnke  my 
repreeentation  of  Newman's  mind  from  his  most  su^estive  vol  nine  on 
the  subject — the  "University  Sermons" — which  he  devoted  almost 
exclosivcly  to  it,  as  I  have  said  elsewhere,  thongh  the  author  seems 
to  bo  nnaware  of  thia,  and  amuaingly  corrects  my  word  *'  exclQaivsly,** 
and  suggests  that  I  meant  "  extonaively  "  (p.  2). 


Pbiloii\thi:8. 
"The  emotioiiM  of  JIopc,  Lom. 
Fnilh,  ttriii  to  I"  (UtotfeUier  o»l  of 
court,  to  htt-vc  lui  pliic*',  no  right  to 
Hay  a  tvunl.  in  the  fui-tnatiun  of  reli- 
jpous  curtitutl^,  rtor  *'*  M>:  'ncYiny  ' 
to  be  morai  action,  benftficent  action, 
that  kinii  of  action  which  a]i{)eat-^ 
to  be  con  tempi  at eii  in  the  words, 
'  If  Hoy  nuui  lie  hJH  will  he  shall 
know  of  the  doctrine  whether  it  be 
ot  Ood.'  Jt  ia  to  be  a  jiilini}  up  of 
probaf'ilitits,  a  sftppUfiiuj  onetflj  with 
a  logical  batia"  (p.  81). 


Take  again  the  following: — 

PmLOM\Tm'B. 

"  Wb  are  to  beliuvv  in  tiod  atid  io 
Christ  on  tliu  l^unlo  grounds  as  we 
are  to  btrliovo  in  the  liquefaction  of 
Hi.  JunuariuH'  blood;  only  in  the 
foimer  ca«»  the  probabilities  are  by 
some  myeturioui;  process  ^not  illtis- 
trated  by  uoytlilog  lu  Mature)  con- 
verted into  u  *  certitude,"  whereas 
io  the  latter  case  they  reaiaia  un- 
transmutei).  merely  *  beliefB '  or 
'  pious  opinion.'  ....  Fmctical 
atlifi?ra  beinp  tliat  state  of  mind  in 
which  a  ninri  lielipves  in  Gcd  inUhntit 
a  basis  of  Lov,  Newman,  if  in  his 
heart  of  henrt«  he  had  adopted  this 
theory,  would  hare  been  a  practical 
athoiat"(pp.  81-2). 


Cahdixal  Nkwuan. 

**  The  Rafegunrd  of  Faith  is  a  rlf(hb 
state  of  hfatt.  This  it  is  which 
f^ivoA  it  birth  :  it  alito  discipliiLeR  it, 
....  It  IK  holinfie,  or  ilulif'ulnrjii, 
or  the  new  creation,  or  the  f^piritiud 
iniiiH,  lioM'evei'  we  word  it,  which  ih 
tbe  <|iiit-kening  and  iUmnintitiHg 
prineij'fr.  nf  Cnif-  fmtfi,  giving  itnyts 
and  hands  and  fwt.  It  is  Lore  w/iicA 
/tint's  ft  out  uf  tilt  riulv  r/ioti*  intoan 

iwayofCUriat *  Ye  believe 

not  beaiiiMe  ye  are  not  of  My  xheep, 
n*  I  (<Ji)d  unto  you.  My  sheep  hear 
My  voice,  and  1  know  thecii,  and  they 
follow  Me.'  ....  W/tal  ig  firr«  said 
ab</ut  werciw*  of  J^eaton  in  vrdvr  to 
Ofiieviiiy  f  What  ii^  there  Dot  euiid 
of  ntfmpiitlietic  j'erlinff,  of  tiennKM  of 
spirit,  of  Loff  /  "  ("  University  Ser- 
momt,"  new  edition,  p.  23r>). 


Carihuai.  Newman. 

"  It  is  written  in  the  Ftophete, 
*  And  they  efaail  be  all  taught  of 
Qod.'  Cvcry  man,  therefore,  that 
hath  heard  and  hath  learnt  of  the 
Father,  eomoth  unto  Me.  3t  is  the 
new  life  and  not  the  natiuid  reason 
which  leadNthefioultoChriHt.  Does 
a  child  trust  hui  pai'ents  because 
ho  has  proved  to  hinu^elf  that  they 
are  such,  and  that  they  are  able  and 
desirous  to  do  him  f;ood,  or  from 
the  instinct  of  aAection  ?  Wo 
helievo  Itfwusc  we  lot'e.  How  plain 
a  truth  t  What  gain  is  it  to  bo 
wifit'  above  that  which  in  written  ? 
Why,  t>  men,  deface  with  your, 
minute  and  arbitmry  philosophy  the 
simplicity,  the  reality,  the  plorioua 
liberty  of  the  inspired  teacbing?" 
("  University  Sermons,"  p.  2^0), 
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1  have  said  enough  no  thii  head.  One  who  has  30  "  partially 
examined  "  Newman  &a  to  attack  him  for  denying  what  were  central 
and  emphatic  pointa  in  his  teaching  cannot  cloim  to  be  (olbwwl 
thronf^hout  the  innamemble  detailed  mistakes  which  arise  from  his 
initial  t^rmr,  and  which  farther  reading  would  hare  enabled  him  to 
correct  for  himself. 

It  may  be  worth  while,  hotverer,  briefly  to  indicate  what  appears 
th«  aonrce  of  the  writer's  missing  what  most  readers  of  Xewman  are 
familiar  with.  On  the  first  point — the  obsence  of  lo7e  in  Newman'^ 
religioas  €tkos — he  impUes*  that  he  is  to  Bome  extent  open  to 
correction  from  those  who  know  Newman's  works  better  than  he  ; 
though  wo  may  remark  that  it  is  an  unusual  course  to  bring  such 
heavy  chari^s  against  a  luau  on  an  avowedly  uncertain  basis.  Bat 
on  the  other  two,  which  are  concernnd  with  his  thcor}'  of  certitude 
and  on  which  the  writer  proudly  says  that  ho  does  "not  speak 
under  correction  "  (p.  i-5),  a  word  luoro  must  be  said.  Newman  was 
dealing  with  a  question  which  from  the  days  of  the  Academics  has 
vexed  thoughtful  minds,  the  tguestion  how  to  justify  tlicoretically  our 
practical  certainties.  Of  course  the  religious  application  oPthe  ([ucstion 
was  the  moet  prominent ;  hut  as  any  reader  of  his  varied  and  sng- 
geative  treatment  of  the  subject  will  see  the  dififuHy  concernrd  all 
knowledge ;  and  in  it«  religious  application  the  primary  truths  of 
TbeiBm  and  the  sapematnral  rather  than  the  details  of  dogma 
were  nppermoet  in  his  mind.  In  the  two  great  works  in  which 
he  ezpresaly  deals  with  the  subject^ — -the  "  Grammar  of  .Vssent  "  and 
the  *'  University  Sermons  " — this  is  especially  evident.  Beginning 
with  the  difficulty  of  ascortalDing  sufficient  logical  grounds  for  the 
oonGdent  belief  each  man  has  in  sneh  truths  as  the  fact  that  une.tplored 
parts  of  Greenland  exint,  or  even  that  Great  Britain  is  an  island^ — ^for  the 
nature  of  the  proof  is  for  most  persons  cumulative,  and  each  reason  by 
itself  is  tbeon^tically  liable  to  error — and  rising  to  onr  belief  in  God,  he 
treats  the  subject  with  that  "  sure  and  piercing  jndgment "  which  Dean 
Chnrch  has  happily  described  as  Ms  characteristic.  The  fundamental 
qnef tion  is :  Is  certitude  a  lawful  thing  at  all  ?  t  His  langnnge  varies 
a  good  deal,  and  the  corefnl  reader  will  scothat  tho;  difficulty  hanntcd 
him  through  life;  but  he  got  nearer  and  neart<r  to  its  solution,  hia 
Ijwt  words  on  the  subject  being  published  in  this  Ez\'iEw  in  1885. 
There  are  here  and  there  modes  of  expression  which  to  one  unfamiliar 
with  his  writings  seem  paradoxical.  And  again  the  occasional  promi- 
nence of  psychological  observation  as  to  how  the  mind  iloes  act,  when 
the  reader  is  anxious  to  know  how  it  should  act,  has  caused  some 
thinkers  to  miss  a  great  deal  which  he  contributes,  by  implication, 
10  the  deeper  problem.  The  difllculty  which  begins  in  the  possi- 
Ulity  that  in   recalling   and   analysing'  the  grounds   for   belief  in 

*  Sn  p.  41.  t  "  Gnunmoi  of  Assent,"  p.  ttS. 
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Bach  iQclubitable  facts  a«  the  insular  character  of  thU  country, 
memoiy  may  err  as  to  any  one  of  the  past  proofs  which  are. 
eesential  to  its  justification,  and  tha  testimony  on  which  we  depend 
may  in  any  one  case  be  false;  that  this  may  theoretically  be  so  I  say 
in  any  case,  and  therefoi-e  (heotxticfdly  in  all  cases ;  and  that  con- 
sequently a  belief  really  certain  is  tfteorttically  based  ou  pmbable 
reasoning,  finds  its  parallel  in  Faith  and  religious  conviction,  in  which 
reasons  for  trust  and  coafideoce  may  not  be  fully  expressible  or  theo- 
retically justifiable  by  the  individual.  And  aguiu  in  the  special  case 
of  religious  belief,  admitting  that  goodnt-ss  and  love  arc  an  essential 
part  of  its  deepest  basis,  the  question  arisee  : — May  not  a  belief  so 
grounded  be  only  dolu!ti?e  fanuticism  ?  How  distinguish  merely 
emotional  love  which  leads  to  delusion  from  that  religious  love  which 
claims  to  repret^ent  the  outcome  of  our  highest  reasonable  nature  ?  (,'/. 
*'  University  Sermons,"  new  edition,  p.  2;J0  7wie).  Of  this  ftindaraental 
question  his  critic  geta  do  real  glinipae.  He  sees  only  in  Newman's  theory 
an  attempt  to  get  some  principles  which  will  justify  faiui  in  accepting 
the  liquefaction  of  St.  Januarius'  blood  and  the  whole  mass  of  the 
superstitions  of  Rome.  Thus  he  grasps  at  isolated  statements  in 
ignorance  of  Newman's  mind,  draws  his  own  conclusions,  and  must 
inevitably  find  himself  confronted  (as  we  have  seen)  with  words  of 
Newman's  directly  contrary  to  conclusions  which  are  based  on  a  com- 
plete misapprehension.  He  sways  backwards  and  forwards,  and  treats 
"probability"  at  one  moment  as  belief  consciously  reflected  on  as 
doubtful,*  when  Newroon  is  all  the  while  trying  to  explain  hovr  -we 
are  consclons  of  eertaintij  or  of  undouhting  assent,  and  at  another  as 
"prorablenesa,"!'  when  Newman  is  showing  that  complete  explicit 
proof  is  just  what  we  cannot  attain. 

The  writer  never  sees  that  he  is  cutting  the  ground  from  under 
hia  own  feet  by  bis  assault ;  that  Newman  is  really  inquiring  with 
gn&t  delicacy  into  the  nature  of  that  very  Faitii  and  Love  which 
his  critic  professes  to  be  the  basis  of  bis  own  Christianity,  but  fails  to 
justify  against  the  Agnostic.  Newman  as  the  reflective  thinker,  as  the 
man  to  whom  himself  and  bis  Creator  were  ever  the  two  most  luminous 
of  realities  ("  Apologia,"  p.  •'>),  as  the  roan  who  is  bringing  all  his 
gifts  of  profound  analysis  and  religions  imagination  to  justify  belief 
ID  God  and  Immortality,  never  enters  into  the  limited  range  of  this 
writer's  vieion  ;  and  while  the  great  Oxford  thinker's  own  mind  and 
SQol  are  concentrated  on  securing  from  assault  those  primary  truths 
<ni  which  the  religious  life  of  every  Christian  depends,  the  critic 
can  only  see  an  artificial  theory,  planned  with  the  express  purpose  of 
tricking  unwary  souls  into  believing  in  miraculous  Madonnas  witb 
uoviog  eyes,  or  giving  thoir  confidence  to  priests  intent  on  fraud  and 
extortioo.      He   only  once  catches   a  glimpEe  of  Ibo   very   necessity 

'  Pp.  53,  W.  74.  79.  t  P.  71. 
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of  jastifying,  for  the  satisfaction  of  those  in  whom  qaestions  inevi- 
tably ariae,  that  loving  trust  n-hicU  in  popnlarlf  called  Failh ; 
and  then  simply  remarks  that  to  ''  entertain  questions  of  ibis 
kind  leads  to  insanity."*  He  doea  not  see,  with  the  full  tid»  of 
AgnoBticiBra  at  his  door,  what  Xewman  foresaw  fifty  years  ago,  that 
t^e  cjnestion  will  force  itself  npoa  many  a  religious  mind — Is  my 
loTing  trust  a  groundless  delusioa?  Is  it  a  sentiment  correaponding 
to  no  reality,  as  the  Agnostics  say  ?  And  where  Newman  with 
patient  anxiety  devotes  volumes  to  this  question,  the  critic,  hardly 
looking  at  his  solutiou  in  its  fundamental  application,  but  ncared 
beyond  words  at  the  superstitious  horrors  it  will  be  made  to  saac- 
Uon,  endeavours  with  blind  riolonce  to  dUlocato  and  disable  words 
and  sentences  whereby  Newman  meant  to  convey  principles  with 
which  no  Clirifitian  can  dispense,  however  little  many  may  consider 
them  applicable,  as  Newman  ultimately  did,  to  belief  in  the  Catholic 
Church.  All  tho  deop,  caiiillt],  careful  analysis  of  the  springs  of 
Faitb.  all  the  sabtle  introitpectiun  into  the  ultimate  uQconscioaa 
buds  of  every  degree  of  belief ;  all  the  Una  comparisons  and  con- 
trasts between  the  definitenera  and  shallowness  of  the  nnbelieviag* 
view  of  the  world,  and  the  imperfect  form  and  yet  conscious  depth  of 
the  religious  view  ;  between  Die  conclusions  of  mere  logic  and  the 
conviction  of  the  whole  man ;  between  vivid  living  belief  and  dwp  restful 
certitude;  between  the  credulity  of  superstition  and  the  confident  faith 
which  is  protected  by  love ;  between  the  formal  dogmatism  of  bigotry 
and  the  teachableness  of  faith,  and  the  wide,  calm,  all-seeing  vision  of  the 
spirit  of  wisdom — ^all  this  remriina  nnnoticed,  as  this  writer  blnnders  on, 
eagerly  moving  his  single  eye,  looking  for  St.  Wolbnrga's  oil  in  one 
oomer,  Papal  infallibility  in  another,  Newman's  own  hollow  heart  in  a 
Ibird.  Oh,  the  pity  of  it !  The  handiwork  which  Newman  fashioned 
so  delicately  and  with  such  infinite  pains,  adding  each  year  to  the 
very  end  a  finishing  touch — new  thoughts  and  new  words  as  fresh 
truths  broke  on  him,  or  old  truths  were  seen  better — all  the  beautiful 
and  delicate  ware  utterly  and  hopelessly  smashed  by  the  invader, 
as  he  advances  with  bovine  stride,  wholly  unconscious  of  tho  value  of 
the  Dresden  fignres,  of  the  antiquity  of  the  Crown  Derby,  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Worcester  vases,  of  the  irredeemable  and  Philistine 
destruction  he  is  perpetrating  in  his  wild-goose  chase  after  super- 
stitions and  deceptions.      "  Sad  work,  my  masters,  sad  work  ! " 

Tuming-now  to  Newman's  Efsay  on  '*  Ecclesiastical  Miracles,"  it  is, 
as  I  have  said,  a  work  on  quite  a  different  plan  from  the  critic's  con- 
ception of  it.  It  is  in  somo  sense  a  psychological  iuvcstigation  which, 
most  be  read  in  connection  with  his  general  Oxford  teaching,  ou  the 


*  Tlie  wril«r  suTs  this  witti  refur«noe  to  the  c.ise  uhii^h  S't'wman  so  often  pL&cea 
■S  pwallcl  to  tvliKioiK  Knitb  oi  pcnaatH  tru»t ;— belief  Mml  »  turtj^in  conmc  of  actioo 
i*  tiicoii«i>i«at  wich  lhii>  or  tbat  poraon's cbarscter.  (See  "  rhilomythus,"  p.  G3.) 
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TelatioDB  oC  cortaln  prcooQoeptioii&  to  the  view  which  ia  Datumlly  takeD 
of  the  evidence  for  miracles.  Newman  admitted  in  groat  part  llame's 
oontoDtion  as  to  tbe  autecodont  improbability  of  all  miracles  whatsoever. 
He  saw,  however,  that  once  tho  Scriptural  miracles  aro  believed — once 
miracle  is  admitted  at  nil  into  the  category  of  08tahlished  fact — 
logically  the  deep  incrediility  which  from  Hume's  Ktandpoint  was 
not  unreasonable,  mast  give  way.  He  contrasts  the  two  views 
of  Christiauity  which  were  current  at  the  time  hi-  wrot<^— the  one 
allowing  the  Scripture  miracles,  allowing  that  n  mass  of  Buper- 
natoral  agencies  and  interferences  had  set  the  Christian  scheme 
afloat,  and  maintaining  that  the  Creatx>r  ha<l  then,  so  to  say,  retired 
from  His  creation  ;  the  other  viewing  the  great  outlines  of  Chnrch 
history  as  providential,  looking  on  Catholic  sanctity,  and  the  activity  of 
Catholic  life,  and  the  great  fact  of  the  Catholic  Church  ns  tokens  of 
the  presence  of  God  among  ns,  and  contemplating  alleged  miracle-s 
thronghont  the  history  of  Christendom,  as  possible  inatancefl,  primd 
facie,  of  His  active  Providence.  The  former  view  he  held  to  be  illo- 
gical. Denying  so  much,  it  should  deny  more.  Or,  admitting  so  much, 
it  should  admit  more.  Be  indicates  the  two  conceptions  of  the  uni- 
verse which  are  philosophically  tenable — of  fixed  and  uniform  law  on 
the  one  baud,  evolving  steadily,  coosistently  excluding  any  direct 
sapernatural  action ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  conception  of 
Providence  as  ever  controlliog  the  universe,  by  Gxed  laws  as 
general  rules,  but  not  without  power  aad  will  to  direct  or  modify 
the  working  of  the  laws  it  hais  made.  And  these  two  couceptionti, 
which  should  logically  be  in  permanent  opposition,  were,  he  shows, 
by  the  inconbiBtent  school  to  which  1  have  referred  bv(h  adopted — 
one  in  referenoe  to  the  Christian  scheme  in  the  present,  the  other 
in  reference  to  the  rise  of  Christianity  and  the  Hcriptare  miracles 
which  they  accepted.  Finally,  if  the  providential  conception  be  con- 
ustently  adopted,  if  all  that  is  involved  in  allowing  the  truth  of 
the  Scriptural  miracles  is  realised  and  the  Catholic  position  accepted, 
the  weight  lawfully  attaching  to  evidence  for  mii-acles  in  general,  and 
for  special  miracles  in  particular,  is  materially  affected.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  nature  of  alleged  miracles  is  coDBidered,  and  the 
dangers  of  credulity  and  the  risk  of  deception  ore  taken  into  account. 
And  tho  suggestion  of  the  reasonable  attitude  of  a  Catholic  in  view  of 
all  these  considerations,  is  the  purpose  of  the  rest  of  the  Essay. 

This,  then,  is  tho  fundamental  purpose  and  plan  of  the  Kssay — 
not  to  pmi'c  the  miroculona  nor  to  prove  individaal  miracles — for  this 
wonld  involve  on  Newman's  principles  a  previons  proof  of  the  divinity 
And  true  character  of  the  Catholic  I'hurch — bnt  to  sketch  the  actual 
TtewB  of  tlio  evidence  in  question  as  n.  psychological  study  ;  to  sketch 
the  reasonable  views  according  an  one  or  another  set  of  first  principles 
is  adoTtf^'d  aa  &  logical  study ;  and   then    more  fully   to    apply   the 
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Catholic  tint  principles  to  individual  cases,  for  the  benefit  primarily  of 
hie  Ox£ord  disciples,  as  a  chapter  iu  the  Catholic  theology  which 
th^  Tracts  had  beon  developing.  With  the  tiame  dramatic  power 
with  which  he  drew  out  iu  hia  Dublin  Lectures  the  contrast  between 
heathen  and  Christian  in  ethical  temper,  or  with  which  he  depicted 
in  the  "  Unirorsity  Sermonti"  the  alternative  views  of  strong  reasuniog 
adopted  respectively  by  the  matt  of  the  world  and  by  St.  I'anI — the 
wisdom  o£  the  world  and  the  fooUsbness  of  tbe  (lospol — he  depicts  in 
the  Bssay  on  '*  Ecclesiastical  Jliracles,"  tho  "  ethical  incredulity"  of 
Douglas  and  Middleton,  he  enters  into  tho  logical  incredulity  of  Hume, 
and  he  draws  out,  more  folly,  tho  lawful  effecli  on  onr  attitude 
towards  the  evidence  for  miraclea  of  a  belief — which  so  mauy  readers 
will  refuse  to  entertain  as  worth  serious  consideration — in  a  visible 
Chnrch  under  an  active  Providence.  *'  Our  view  of  tho  evidence,"  he 
wrote,  "  will  practically  bo  decided  bv  our  views  on  theology '' 
<p.  186).    ,         _         /  _ 

His  critic,  qnite  missing  this  central  point,  is  throughont  heating 
the  air.  He  is  in  the  difiiculty  of  having  to  deal  with  an  apparent 
contradiction.  Ho  thinks  that  ho  must  have  his  eyes  eagerly  open  to 
detect  Newman's  sharp  practice  in  proving  bin  monRtroua  superstitions; 
and  then  he  i.^  disconccKi'^d  when  he  finds  time  after  time  that 
Newman,  afWr  all  his  cunning  and  special  pleading  on  behalf  of  a 
miracle,  draws  a  very  hesitating  conclusion  as  to  the  amount  of  cre- 
dence to  be  attached  to  it.  Thoroughly  exasperated,  the  critic  con- 
cludes that  "all  his  inquiries  were  farces,"*  But  be  has  no  dream  of 
the  true  fact — that  the  logical  plan  of  the  Essay  is  such  as  to  mako 
Newman  comparatively  itidijfertnt  whether  or  no  be  ends  by  establish- 
ing Uua  or  that  particular  mij-acle  beyond  question.  The  author 
repeatedly  saya  that  Newman  ia  selecting  bis  nine  miracles  ought  to 
have  chosen  the  best  attested,  and  must  have  meant  to  do  so.t  Hv 
laughs  ut  miracle  after  miracle  as  a  specimen  of  what  professes  to  be 
proved  by  "  cogent  and  complete  "  evidence.  But  to  have  so  selected 
his  instances  would  huve  been  to  have  reasoned  on  quite  ditferent 
lines  from  those  chosen  by  Newman,  who  expressly  says  (p.  228),  "  It 
does  not  strictly  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  Essay  to  pronounce  upon 
the  truth  or  falsehood  of  this  or  that  miraculuus  narrative ;"  and  he 
adda  as  his  reason  for  looking  into  the  i-videiicii  at  nil  in  individual 
cases  **  to  throw  olT  the  abstract  an.J  unreal  character  which  attends  a 
oonrae  of  reasoning." 

He  chose,  then,  certain  well-known  miraculous  stories,  chiefly  from 
tho  history  ho  was  editing,  avowedltf  on  tho  ground,  not  that  they 
were  better  established,  but  that  they  were  "  moi%  celebrated  than 


•  ••  PhDMnjthns."  p.  IM. 

f  Kear  tbe  etwl  vt  th«  book  he  Intlcaat«s  a  doubt,  hovrover,   whether  NewDian 
"  tecogniscd  th«  tlul;  "  of  doing  bo  at  Hret. 


the  rest"  (p.  13i).  Their  Snding  their  way  ioto  the  pages 
history  no  doubt  marked  them  off  from  mere  fables,  and  gave  them'j 
a  certain  ^wd  /a<"iV  claim ;  bob  no  more  than  this.  He  probably ; 
did  not  know  at  starting  how  he  should  stand  in  reference  to  this  or' 
that  one,  when  he  should  have  sifted  the  evidence  in  each  case.  Biit 
they  afforded  the  opportunity  of  eshibiting  in  the  case  of  conapicaoos 
instances  the  application  of  the  principles  he  had  sketched  as  logically 
following  from  tho  Catholic  position ;  and  they  were  applied  with 
singatar  delicacy  and  candour. 

One  more  point  must  b©  noted  briefly.  Whereas,  gejierally  speaking, 
Newman,  in  commending  oqu  or  another  miracle  to  a  Catholic's  belief, 
lias  no  thought  beyond  that  sort  of  belief  which  is  a  basiii  of  devotion, 
hia  critic  never  grasps  this  as  a  real  state  of  mind,  and  often  assumes 
that  sach  devotional  belief  must  have  a  dt+pth  and  certainty  almost 
parallel  to  belief  in  God.  In  words  he  recognises  "pioas  opiuioa,"  but  he 
never  gets  any  troe  insight  into  that  attitude  of  mind  wLich  has  so  large 
a  share  in  all  Catholic  devotion — the  imaginative  dwelling  on  tokens  of 
the  unseen,  which  can  never  be  completely  proven,  and  which  may 
bo  seriously  doubted.  He  says  in  one  place  *  that  surely  doubt  as  to 
the  authenticity  of  a  relic  must  make  devotion  to  it  impossible,  just  as 
doabt  of  God's  existence  makes  prayer  impossible ;  a  most  curinos 
evidence  of  what  I  am  noting.  The  difference  is  this,  that  while 
devotion  to  the  relic  involves  the  thaaght  of  God  as  the  nltimate  rest 
of  the  raind  and  heart,  which  romaiiiH  even  if  the  relic  is  not  what  it  was 
supposed  to  be,  prayer  to  Gnd  begins  and  ends  in  Him.  The  same 
applies  to  other  objects  of  devotion — lo  posable  miracles,  to  providences. 
A  lover  who  knows  that  he  is  loved  dwells  on  what  he  takes  to  be  a 
token  of  love — of  a  feeling  of  whose  existence  he  is  certain.  Suppose 
he  is  mistaken — suppose  Edith  Plantagenet  had  not  seen  Sir  Kenneth, 
and  had  dropped  the  rnse  by  accident — still  his  feeling  as  he  kisses  the 
rose  is  not  futile  or  given  in  vain.  He  passes,  through  the  token  which 
is  more  or  leas  probable,  to  the  love  which  is  (1  am  supposing)  certain. 
And  so  a  Catholic  dwells  on  that  which  bears  evidence  of  being  provi- 
dential, or  even  miraculous,  passing  throngh  the  sign  of  which  he  may 
not  be  certain,  to  the  constant  presence  of  Providence  of  which  he  t* 
certain.  And  devotion  may  remain  when  all  thought  of  authenticity  ip 
gone.  Hallowed  shrines  may  raise  the  heartto  God.  asaceues  of  historic 
worship,  after  the  legends  which  have  clustered  round  them  have  been, 
for  the  individual,  disproved.  They  may  help  devotion,  not  as  EdithV 
rose  which  she  dropped,  but  as  her  picture,  which  the  knight  has 
gained  possession  of  without  her  knowledge  ; — which  enables  him  to 
imagine  that  she  is  present  while  he  knows  that  she  is  absent.     If 

*  "If  ioany  of  Ibceo  ' clovotioni *  the  Lbotigiht  of  ' prubabilitv '  steps  in,  must  it  auL 
be  fatal?'' hoVritce,  nft^rfinoUng  Xenmni)'*  statomfrtit,  "Who  can  really  pray  to  it 
U^i i^yi  vfhvm  cxi»f«nc«  he  In  ftcrioiwly  Jo  doubt  t "    ("  PhiloniTthuM,"'  p.  286.) 
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' '  belief  " — when  there  is  a  belief — meant  absolnte  certainty,  no  doabfc 
the  dangers  of  crednlity  wonld  be  present ;  but  it  does  not ;  and  its 
primary  object  is  not  intellectaal,  but  devotionKl.  The  oltimate  rest 
of  the  lover'a  confidence  is  the  lova  of  onother ;  and  the  ultimate  reafc 
of  a  Catholic's  nnalterable  conviction  in  Bach  matters  is  that  Prori- 
dence  of  which  the  particular  instance  or  token  is  a  snggwtJon,  and 
may  or  may  not  bo  a  manifestation. 

So  much  for  the  primary  miatakos  which  make  the  bulk  of  this 
book  aimply  beaide  the  mark.  Tbe  autbor  expected  to  find  a 
work  of  one  kind  ;  Newman  proposed  to  write  a  work  oE  quite  a 
difierent  kind ;  and  to  tho  end  his  oritio  cannot  get  over  hia 
indigiiatioa  at  being  baulked  of  his  prey — at  finding  Xewman  rpfuso 
to  make  test  coses,  for  him  to  criticise,  of  particular  ecclosinstical 
miracles.  An  example  of  this  is  worth  giving  before  concluding 
this  part  of  the  subject,  ilaring  farioualy  demoHshctd  (as  he  mup- 
poees)  the  eridence  for  the  miracle  of  the  Thundering  Legion — the 
thunderstorm  which  Eusebios  and  TortulUau  refer  to  as  supposed  to- 
have  come  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  the  Gbristiau  soIdierB  of  Marcua 
Anrelius — ho  reaches  Newman's  own  conclusion,  that  the  thunder- 
storm ocrurrtdy  but  **  whether  through  miracle  or  not  we  cannot  say 
for  certain,  but  more  probably  not  through  miracle  in  tlie  philosophical 
senae  of  the  word.  All  wo  know  and  all  wo  need  know  ia  that 
'  He  made  darkness  Hia  secret  place,  His  pavilion  round  about  Him, 
with  dark  water  and  thick  clouds  to  Kirer  Him,  The  Lord  thundered 
out  of  Heaven,  and  tbo  Highest  gave  this  thunder,  hailstones  and 
coals  of  fire.  He  sent  ont  His  arrows  and  scatteretl  them,  Ue  sent 
forth  His  lightnings  and  destroyed  them'"  (Psalm  Yvixi.).  Hi* 
critic,  who  endeavours  all  through  to  give  the  impression  that 
Newman  is  selecting  miracles  whose  evidence  he  thinks  '*  cogent  and 
complete/'  and  who  had  been  longing  to  tnm  over  the  page  and  find 
Newman  quite  auro  that  he  had  got  hold  of  a  miracle,  is  highly 
irritated  at  this  conclnsion,  and  writes  as  follows : 

"  Kow  this  would  be  all  very  well  for  the  concluition  of  a  Bei-mon,  but  it 
is  not  well,  it  is  v«ry  ill,  for  the  conclumon  of  an  '  inquiry '  into  a  parbiciilai- 
miracie,  which  if  it  can  l>e  proved  true  by  'cogent  and  complete  evicJeiict' ' 
will  afford  a  bMis  for  'recommending'  a  ^itrat  numlM^r  of  other  pitI&m- 
asticat  miracles  to  the 'devout  attention  of  the  reader.'  For  the  lienoiiK 
'iuqoirEr'  iut^i  une  of  the  alleged  nine  great  historical  mimcle!^  of  i>osL- 
Apost»'.iL-  ChriMteuilom  it  is  mora  trilling  to  be  told  that '  all  fie  need  fcnoff 
is  the  truth  of  i'aatm  avifl.  II  M.'  iJut  the  fact  is  that  Nt-wmau  if 
trifling.  All  bis  propiwod  inquiries  arc  forces,  aud  this  is  but  imc  atuDng 
many  proofs  of  their  farcical  nature." 

And  yet  if  Ibis  writer  had  taken  more  pains  to  understand  New- 
man, ho  would  have  seen  that  it  is  aimply  an  illustration  of  a  view 
which  Newman  had  thought  out  very  carefully.  What  he  meims- — 
and  what  is  so  beautifully  expressed  in   the  citation  from   the  18th 
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Fsalm — is  tbat  the  iaiportaut  pumt  at  issuo  is  not  between  what  is 
philosopbically  s}>eakiDg  an  iutt^rruptioa  of  a  permanent  aud  fixed  law 
and  what  is  out;  bat  hetweea  tlm  cuncfptiun  of  aa  universe  whose 
phenomrna  proceed  uQiformlr  by  blind  necessity,  and  an  universe  ia 
which  Providence,  in  ways  of  which  we  can  know  little  or  nothing, 
ia  occegKible  to  our  prayers  and  guides  the  course  of  events.  The 
storm  was.  he  Bays,  probably  an  answer  to  prayer,  and  that  is  the 
iraportant  thing.  The  question  as  to  whether  this  involved  an  actual 
breach  of  a  law  otherwise  universal,  or  could  be  cifected  by  uicaUB 
which  Providence  habitually  employs,  ia  a  far  leas  important  one, 
ns  being  mainly  a  speculative  and  not  a  practical  ono.  Had 
the  writer  nnderatood  this — and  it  is  a  view  which  any  thoroutfh 
fctndont  of  Newman  is  familiar  with — he  would  have  seen  that  the 
remark  "  all  wo  need  know,"  &c..  far  from  showing  that  the  inquiry 
was  "  a  farce,"  has  a  most  definite  and  clear  meaning. 

That  Providence  rrrxua  blind  necessity  h  the  primary  ijwue — that 
far  from  the  idea  of  fixed  laws  being  the  product  of ''  rxart  thonght," 
which  is  superseding  the  antiquated  idea  of  Providence,  the  two 
conceptions  have  always  been  rivals,  entertained  by  opposite  schools, 
ig  a  view  which  runs  through  several  of  Cartlinal  Newman's  nnpnb- 
liafaed  nirmoranthi  on  religious  philosophy,  which  were  by  hts  desire 
placed  in  my  hands  after  his  death. 

\u  ^  maHorandum  dated  Sept.  13,  19G1,  for  eiamplf,  he  writes 
thus  : 

''To  my  mind  it  i»  wonderful  tluit  able  men  like  [AB.]  shnuld  take  fcr 
graiiteil  tliat  the  notion  of  fixeit  liiw>  ie  a  new  iikvi  of  ini»deni  tiuio-s  whifh  ik 
KUpersedinj;,  and  t<i  .fiipertiedc  tho  old  iilfsi  of  a  Providence  referniip  to  Mr. 
Darwin  and  Mr.  Biiukle  who  [iire]  dt^veUiping  the  hpm-  truths  in  tlu-  ])li_vni«il 
and  mui-al  worldw.  M"hy  it  if  tbe  old  idwi  of  JTaith  or  Detttiiiy  whielk  wu  tijul 
in  }Lumcr.  U  io  no  new  and  luitriod  idm,  but  it  is  the  old  tuita^oin^t  of  tho 
idea  of  Pi-i>vidence.  Between  the  [>biloBopbi(>!i  of  Providence  and  Fate  th«n> 
hits  l«H;iincijiiteiit  fi-oui  the  beginning.  Fate  may  have  new  and  bettor  arj^i- 
ment.s  now,  but  Providence  has  been  able  to  siaml  against  it  for  3i"ll>yenrK, 
nnil  there  is  no  rwison  why  it  should  not  kpep  its  gi-omid  ^IJII,  thi'iigh  the 
philosophy  of  Fate  may  utiJ]  have  foUowew." 

And  the  relation  of  miracle  itself  to  the  ordinary  conrae  of  nature — 
its  respect,  so  to  say,  for  the  laws  it  supersedos,  is  referred  to  in  a 
memorati^mn  dated  Sept.  it,  1865. 

*' Some  miracles.,  iw  the  rnijiiriji  the  desid,  cert^Jnly  are  net  a  coutiuiiu- 
tion  or  augmentation  of  niitural  pi-oc't-sM^.  but  mofst  are,  r.ij,,  Ibcrc  'm  tiiiid  tr» 
be  somctbiug  like  manna  in  ihv  dc»vi-t  onlinm-ily,  and  the  fi-acred  nnri-Htive 
inentioiu'  a  u^htd  as  blowing  up  th*i  wiilens  of  th^  Red  Sea — and  so  m 
nunit-rous  other  miracle!*.  It  Ik  a  coutirmalion  of  ibis  to  look  at  (iibbunV 
'  Mvi  Caufii-s  of  CluTKtinnity.'  We  do  not  Jeuy  them,  but  only  say  tbey  an- 
not  sufficient  -  t.?,,  the  spread  of  Chrislinnity  was  .'ionivthiiig  niure  than 
natural." 

One©  more,  in  September  1861,  we  have  the  following  exprefision 
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of  ft  Tiew  somewhat  siiailar  to  Dean  Mansel's — that  yhUosvpKically 
miracle  is  only  parallel  to  the  interference  of  human  volition  in  the 
blind  sequence  of  physical  cause  and  effect : 

"  Is  not  human  volition  in  iU  nciioii  upon  mechanical  j^iroeesHe^.  a  miracle  ? 
I  puL  out  my  liand  and  stop  thu  pvitdulum  of  a  c1(k-)c.  'I1i«  ckick  stop«. 
Agaiu,  1  am  falling.  I  catch  hold  of  n  bc<uii],Knd  1  stop  Lhv  uction  ol 
gravity.     Here  u*  a   force,   volitiuu,   which   imptnlesi,   or  atrengtheng,  or 

(|uickenK,  u»  the  case  may  be,  the  opvratiuiiH  uf  pbysicul  laws Now, 

what  i«  a  miracle  in  theological  sn«uce  but  the  iutetfereoce  of  Mtich  an 
extra-phyncal  L-aiixe,  riz.,  of  a  Bi-in^,  not  hyjwthesiBtd  for  tbu  uccasiou,  but 
knowu  ulrvaily  to  cxirL  a»  a  mom,l  govemut-  by  ]ii<»nH  of  tlie  cimM'ieuue  i 
Again,  a»  the  hand  of  a  showman  may  be  mj  introducetl  inlip  clockwork  or 
tM  like  a£  not  to  ohtmde  itself  on  our  nolicB  in  the  eireotR  it  produrxiti,  ho 
dirioe  interpoulions  nuiy  really  take  place,  yet  without  a  manifest  criterion 
uf  tbiiir  (Kvurring." 

The  space  I  have  occnpied  warns  me  to  a  conclnsion.  And  yet 
there  ia  another  fentttre  of  the  book  which  its  critic  cannot  leave 
unnoticed.  The  great  contrast  in  intellectual  temper  accounts  in  part 
for  the  writer's  failure  to  uoderatund  the  Cardinal  either  intellectnally 
or  morally.  But  even  if  the  work  be  looked  at  only  in  the  details 
of  it«  literary  criticisms,  the  failure  to  represent  at  all  accurately  the 
Cardinal's  ailments  and  authorities  is  a  very  serious  blemish,  which 
marks  its  character  still  more  pointedly  as  a  parttsau  indictment.  I 
hftve  already  pointed  out  some  instances  of  this  {Spectalor,  April  2&); 
and  the  Guardian  (Slay  20)  has  mentioned  others.  1  will  give  one 
specimen  hero — briefly,  as  my  limits  require. 

1  see  that  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  is  content  to  take  this  writer's 
criticism  on  Newman's  treatment  of  the  Thnnderiug  Legion,  as  a 
case  plainly  showing  hia  unreasoning  credulity.  I,  on  the  other 
hand,  am  c}mt«  content  that  any  one  who  wishes  to  form  an  opinion 
as  to  the  worth  and  spirit  of  this  book,  and  the  temper  of  the 
Cardinal's  book,  should  do  no  more  than  read  cafcfully  the  twenty 
pages  (pp.  21I-()0)  in  which  Newman  deals  with  this  story,  and  tho 
£re  pages  (152-U)  in  which  his  treatment  is  criticised  in  "  Philo- 
mytbns," 

Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  critic  thronghont  tAbes  no- 
abeotnt«  line  against  belief  in  answers  to  prayer,  or  in  special  Providence^ 
and  that  his  criticism  on  Newmnn  is  that  he  does  not  deal  honestly 
with  /(«■(*,  and  that  he  makes  out  facts  to  have  occnrred  which  never 
rfi'V  occnr. 

This  being  so,  let  me  pnt  down  the  logical  order  of  Newman's 
section  on  the  Thundering  Legion.  (1)  He  gives  the  testimony  of 
Apollinsris  and  Tertnllian.  and  the  words  of  Ensebius,  in  which  that 
testimony  is  introduced,  to  the  effect  that  the  thunderstorm  came  in 
answer  to  the  prayers  of  Christian  writers.  (2)  Tie  (figmisefs  their 
mdrpre  oh  account  of  its  inafcuracy,  "  the  evidences  as  evidences  are 
not  tine  "(p.   243).     (-3)  Ee   examines  the  evidence  in  both  cases, 
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sbowiug  tliat  its  iuaccuracies  are  oot  fatal  to  the  broad  facts  of  the  story 
beiDg  pvss'U'j  true.  (-1)  Ue  fioall;  puts  the  st6t«ments  of  Tertullian 
and  ApoUinarU  out  of  court  as  reliable  endeoce  for  the  facts  as  a 
whole,  and  jtruvea  the  storm  aud  its  effects  by  ref«'rence  to  pagan 
authorities  and  mouumeuts,  &c.  (pp.  2-t8-o0).  (6)  Altowing  (oo  the^e 
authorities)  that  there  was  a  storu  whicli  scattered  the  enemy  aud 
delivered  the  Romans  frum  drought,  he  says  that  "  from  the  general 
history  q£  the  times  "  (p.  liOU)  we  may  be  sure  that  there  were  Christians 
in  the  anny,  and  we  "  may  be  suru  also,  even  before  we  have  definite 
aothority  for  the  fact,  ihat  they  offered  iip  prayers  fur  (lehVerance." 
(G)  Then  he  accepts  the  slatementa  to  tki^  elfect  of  Eusebios, 
ApoHinaris,  and  Tertnliian,  not  an  the  sole  ffronnti  of  their  evidence 
(which  he  has  already  described  as  imtrHstworlhy).  but  as  a  con- 
firmation of  what  was  practically  certain  beforehand.  Su  little  weight 
does  ho  attach  Xo  their  words  an  evidence  that  he  contemplates  in  a 
footnoti^  Moylf's  suggestion  that  there  were  few  or  no  ChriBtiana  in 
the  army  (p.  251) ;  and  losteud  of  setting  the  evidence  of  Tertullian 
and  the  rest  against  this  he  says.  "This  is  an  objection  which,  if 
Talid,  striken  deeper  than  any  of  those  which  I  have  noticed  in  the 
text."  No  doubt  his  own  conclusion  is  that  Moyle's  objection  is 
probably  unfounded,  and  that  "  on  the  whole,  we  may  conclude  that 
ihe  facts  of  this  memorable  occurrence  are  as  the  early  Christian 
writers  stac*'  them";  a  conclnsion  substantially  identical,  it  will  be 
remembered,  with  Bishop  Lightfoot's ;  bat  throughout  is  mainiained 
his  plan  of  setting  down  the  evidence  "for  and  against,"  and  leaving 
his  readers  to  draw  their  conclnsion  from  it.  Throughout  we  have 
th«  union  of  peadiness  to  givo  a  providential  ititfrpretation,  with 
cantioD  in  accepting  for  certain  convenient  fwts. 

Be  it  noted  that  the  whole  evidence  for  the  remarkable  fact  of 
the  thunderstorm  and  its  effecia  is  ba.«ed  on  the  heathen  writers  and 
monuments,  whereas  thi-  whole  criticism  in  the  work  before  us  is  ou  the 
evidence  of  lerttUlian  and  AjxiUiuaris,  whicJi  as  tritttncc/or  the  tnain 
facti  Nrv:}naii  ha$  txprasly  dismisaetl,  and  on  that  of  Husebius,  on  ivhich, 
in  itsfij\  Keioian  lays  vj  stress.  The  impression  which  the  reader 
of  the  Ixwk  gets  is  that  their  evidence,  which  Newman  really 
treats  as  in  great  measure  uoreliaUe,  is  hia  main  or  indeed  his  Eole 
ground  ;  and  that  when  he  liimtiy  uccepls  the  maiti  fact<^  as 
they  stale  them,  he  meany  heatiiKe  they  state  thi'in.  "Whereas  in 
reality  he  Iwiaes  the  startling  facts  on  pagan  evidence,  and  the  coin- 
cidence of  Christian  prayi-r  mainly  on  antecedent  considerations. 
That  the  storm  came  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  Christians,  assuming 
that  there  wore  Christians  in  the  army  who  prayed,  is  no  doubt  a 
pioas  belief  which  to  many  minds  is  unresf^onahle.  But  what  has  it 
to  do  with  perverting /urf*,'  It  nu  mors  enters  on  ground  challenge- 
able from,  the  point  of  view  of  history,  than  the  belief  Ln  answers  to 
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prayer  ior  personal  help  and  guidance  which  has  erer  b«ou  commoa 
Among  all  kiutla  of  ChrtsttanK. 

lu  couclusiou,  afVur  thict  imperfect  estimate  of  a  most  misleading 
book,  let  me  say  that  if  the  author  had  written  with  a  little  more  of 
Cardimil  Newman's  cuadoor  and  accuracy  his  book  might  have  been  a 
ootitribatioa  to  probleraH  of  real  difficnlty,  which  even  those  who 
rejected  ita  conclusions  could  read  with  profit.  Catholics  may  welcome 
Dr.  Martineaa's  oontribations  to  the  philosophy  of  Theism  much  as 
they  dissent  from  his  views  of  Scripture  criticism.  They  can  he 
gntefal  for  Professor  Green's  constructive  philosophy,  while  they  reject 
his  destructive  religioGs  creed.  They  can  rc^rd  witli  gratitude  the  work 
of  a  Lightfoot  or  a  Westcott,  though  they  adopt  ia  fact  a  different 
atandpoint  from  those  critics.  But  such  a  work  as  this,  inaccurate 
in  sLaiement,  partisan  in  chaTact<>r,  and  based  throughout  on  tho 
trtiresty  of  a  misooneeption  of  the  man  whom  its  author  assails,  can 
satisfy  no  one,  except  other  blind  partisans,  who  welcome  any  attack 
on  views  they  dislike,  caring  more  for  statements  in  harmony  with 
their  prejudices  than  for  statements  accurate  in  fact.  As  a  serious 
contribution  to  the  important  matters  it  reviews  it  can  have  no  valoe, 
whether  to  those  who  i^jree  with  the  author's  conctusiotis  or  to  those 
irho  do  not. 

Wii.FKiD  ■\Vabd. 


NrtTK.— SinoB  these  pagec  were  lo  typo  a  new  prefaoa  to  "Phnomjthas,"  ■ 
"  X^n'mKoiaiiism,"  has  nppcjiml,     I  would  ank  any  reader  n-ho  lias  been  iatsros 


'  called 
iatsrml«d  in 
ihc  fonirovCTSy  raLHi.-<l  by  the  liook  to  <^DiDiJiire  cari?fully  niy  irtler  lo  thr  Sprftator  of 
.^pril  V&.  with  the  rejily  lo  [I  whicli  ih\%  ntw  jirrfacw  rijnUinn  H«  will  Hud  that  iu 
rftob  oa*«— with  onv  panial  escejjiwn— ibt-  Hcriou^  iiiUrejwi.'!>enttitif>aH  of  Cardiiml 
Newman's  Bsmjt  to  which  I  cnttcil  attention  are  cither  tudtly  admitted  inbutcsi 
or  KWrigtndOf  or  aol  refrrred  to. 


PUNCH  AND   HIS  ARTISTS. 


A  CHAPTER    IN    THE    HISTOUV    OF    ENGLISH 
COMIC   DKAUGHTSilANSUIP. 


ON  July  17,  1841,  Punch  and  London  CharivaH,  as  the  paper 
was  origiDally  called,  first  saw  the  light.  Od  tho  1 7th  of  thi» 
moath,  therefore,  Mr.  Punch  cc-lebrntes  his  Jubilee,  nuiid  the  con- 
gratulations, it  may  bo  aaid,  of  tho  Datioii  whosi*  diiliiOHs  he  has  done 
so  much  to  relieve,  a^nd  whose  splenetic  temper  (if  our  neighboum' 
estiraate  of  us  Is  to  be  acttepted)  he  has  laboured  to  divert.  He  has 
worked  his  way  into  the  public  heart ;  nay,  he  has,  in  a  manner, 
identified  himself  with  the  Hritish  Constitution.  His  position  in  the 
world  of  pictorial  humour  is  akin  to  that  of  the  Times  in  the  world 
of  journalism  :  not  without  his  enemies,  his  opponents,  and  traducerF, 
no  donbt ;  hot  an  object  of  reapect  and  admiration  to  most. 

Nevertheless,  thonph  now  so  vigorous  and  prosperous  in  his  prime, 
Punch  shared,  in  hia  early  yonth,  the  symptoms  of  financial  delicacy 
which  beset  the  constitutions  of  so  many  journalistic  enterprises  tjiat 
are  destined  to  rise  eventually  to  success  and  power.  This  happy 
development  dates  from  the  time  when  the  little  syndicato  which 
started  the  ]*ournal  made  it  over  to  Messrs.  Bradbury  &  Evans — ^the- 
predecesflors  in  the'  firm  of  its  present  publishers — for  tho  price  of  out- 
of-pocket  expenses,  amounting,  I  believe,  to  some  six  or  seven  hundred 
pounds.  "With  the  powerful  aid  of  fresh  capital  new  life  was  infused  into- 
the  paper,  and  the  efforts  of  its  brilliant  staff  were  crowned  with  success. 
Mark  Lemon,  the  first  editor — originally  co-editor  with  Henry  Majhew 
— had  gathered  round  hioi  many  of  the  most  esteemed  humorists  of 
the  day  ;  and  whether  during  the  uine-and-twenty  years  that  followed 
— for  ho  died  in  1870 — he  was  presiding  at  "the  table,"  or  engaged 
in  tho  direction  of  the  journal,  or  "  starring  "  with  his  amateur  com- 
pany in  the  theatrical  performn,nce3  given  in  aid  of  the  family  of  one 
or  other  of  its  deceased  meuibers,  he  was  ever  an  idea!  Piinrh  editor, 
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tACtfut,  good-uatared,  and  gifted  wUlt  a  keen  and  roltioking  aenae  of 
hamoar.  For  four  years  after  liia  deat}i  liU  place  was  filled  by 
Shirley  Brooks,  who,  too,  was  well  fitted  for  the  post.  In  187-1  Tom 
Taylor  socceeded  to  the  editorial  chair  ;  but  it  certainly  cannot  be  said 
that  Ueaven  bad  moulded  hia  character  or  equipped  him  with  talents 
with  A  flptvial  view  to  the  position  he  was  called  upon  to  occupy.  On 
his  death,  in  IBQ*J,  Mr.  F.  C.  Barnaud  wan  apixjiuted  to  the  direc- 
torate by  the  procesu  of  natural  selection — aa  infiuitely  better  choice, 
as  oTente  have  abundantly  testified,  than  that  which  wpnt  before. 

Thi!  early  writers  were,  generally  speaking,  better  known  to  the 
|}Qblic  then  by  name  than  are  those  of  the  present  day.  They 
inclwled  Dr.  Maginn,  who  died  the  year  after  I'uneh  was  bom  ; 
Horace  Mayhew  (died  1872),  and  his  brother  Henry  (1887)  ;  Gilliert 
A'Beckett,  the  polioa  magistrate  (1856),  Douglas  Jerrold  (1857), 
Albert  Smith  (1S60),  Percivnl  Leigh  (1889),  W.  H.  Wills  (1880),  aod 
Thackeray  (1803).  Among  tlie  occasional  contributors  were  Thomas 
Hood  (whose  "  Song  ofthe  Shirt  "  waa  printed  in  the  Puneh  Almanac 
of  18^2),  Stirling  Coyne,  and  H.  P.  Grattan.  C.  Laman  Blanchard  wrote 
onoe  or  twice  for  the  paper ;  Mr.  Snthcrland  Kdwarda,  too,  and,  for  a 
chort  time,  James  Hannay,  QiutrteAy  reriewer,  and  afterwards  consul 
At  Barcelona  until  hia  death  in  1873.  Coventry  Patmoro  was  seen  once 
in  its  pagca  ("  Vive  la  Gaerre  !"),  and  Lord  Tennyson  twice,  when 
nnder  the  paetidonym  of  *'  Alcibiades"  he  turned  npon  Lord  Lytton— 
"''  the  padded  man  that  w<?ars  the  stays  " — and  contemptnonsly  tore 
that  '*  bandbox  "  limb  from  limb.  From  these  men  came  '*  Joames's 
Dhuy,"  *'The  Itook  of  Snobs,"  "  Sirs,  Caudle/*  "The  Story  of  a 
Feather,"  "The  Comic  Blackatone,"  "The  l^hysiology  of  Evening 
Parties,"  and  many  other  books  and  sketches  which,  in  varying  degrees, 
iiavv  become  classics,  in  one  section,  at  least,  of  our  literature.  To-day 
the  text  is  chielly  contributed  by  Mr.  Burnand,  by  that  admirably 
homoroos  and  keen  observer,  Mr.  Anstey  (Guthrie);  by  Mr.  Henry 
hacy ;  Mr.  ArQiur  A'Beckett ;  Mr.  Milliken,  than  whom  few  can 
more  aptly  and  more  happily  turn  a  rhyme  or  embody  an  idea  in  crisp 
«nd  telling  verse  ;  by  Mr.  A«hby  Sterry ;  and  the  latest  recruit,  Mr. 
Ijebmann.  The  difference,  as  I  have  said,  must  ueceeearily  be  some- 
what to  the  disadvantage  of  the  present  staff  by  comparison,  and  yet  it 
cannot  be  tatd  that  the  jKipuIarity  and  the  circulation  of  launch  have 
soffered  tn  conseqaence ;  from  which  it  may  safely  be  concluded  that, 
oltbougb  the  literature  of  the  paper  may  count  for  a  good  deal,  the 
andonbt«d  secret  of  its  success  lies  iti  its  pictorial  jukeii  and  satiroe 
and  in  ita  artistic  draughtsmanship. 

The  form  of  PhtvJis  humour,  too,  has  become  modified  concur- 
rentJy  with  the  character  of  the  paper.  The  mantles  of  Gillray, 
RowUndson,  Heath,  the  Craikshanks,  and  the  elder  Doyle  ("Hi") 
had  fallen  ujion  the  conductors  of  the  satirical  papers  ;  the  **  Cartoon," 
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as  we  anderstaod  it.  came  at  tb«  last  to  take  the  plact*  of  the  "  cari- 
caturo,"  and  the  gall  of  the.  J  alter  was  to  some  extent  diluted  with 
the  milk  of  human  kiadneas.  The  comparatiye  moderation  of 
y-Vnc/t  was  notable  after  the  vimlence  of  most  of  its  predecessorR, 
and  that  this  was  not  to  its  disadvantage  ia  shown  hy  the  genaiue 
character  of  its  political  weight.  For  some  years  it  wielded  an 
amount  of  direct  influence  and  power  unknown  in  these  milder  days  ; 
but  we  have  it  from  Lord  Beoconsfield  himself  that  he  chafed  under 
the  persiatent  Liberalism  of  **  Scdramoache,"'  and  regarded  its  opposi- 
tion as  a  considerable  factor  to  be  reckoned  with.  In  the  present  day  the 
strength  of  Pinurh  lies,  1  take  it,  not  solely  in  the  excellence  of  its  art 
or  the  humonr  of  its  literature  ;  it  consists  in  its  wnrni  patriotism,  in 
its  almost  iovariablo  Tightness  on  all  great  public  questions,  in  its 
championship  of  the  poor  and  weak,  and  on  the  studied  oxclasion  of 
immodesty  of  all  kinds  from  its  pages.  It  has,  doubtlesa,  in  its  day 
raised  unto  itself  the  bogies  of  Popery,  Pnseyism,  and  Semitism, 
which  it  has  long  since  laid  to  rest ;  and  itit  aniform  good  taste,  its 
morality,  ila  decorous  hnmour.  and  its  gentle  application  of  the  lash 
of  moderate  ridicule,  are  accepted  by  many  of  more  robust  kidney  or 
coarser  palate  as  proofs  of  diitncss  and  deterioration.  The  piquancy 
of  the  comic  paper  of  France,  and  that  wild  (Exaggeration  which  con- 
Htitotes  the  staple  ingredient  of  American  humonr,  are  certainly  luck- 
ing in  the  pages  of  Piincli ;  and  if  the  wholewme  charact<^r  of  its 
contents  appeals  to  Englishmen  as  oxclu'Lvely  as  the  kind  and 
qnality  of  its  fun  and  its  references,  it  will  at  least  be  allowed  that 
whatever  error  there  is,  is  on  the  right  side.  To  this  development 
the  vastly  increased  value  of  its  artistic  work  has  greatly  contri- 
buted. With  greater  perfection  of  draughtsmansliip  have  come  a 
greater  sobriety  and  moderation,  so  that  Punch  of  ^1  is  as  much 
more  staid  and  decorous  than  that  of  half  a  century  ago  as  /'i/nek'n 
pencil  of  '61  was  kindlier  than  the  needle  of  Gillray  of  fifty  years 
before. 

So  many,  and  I  may  add  so  various,  have  been  the  accounts  of 
the  rise  and  development  of  Ptau-h,  that,  pending  the  pnblicatiou  of 
an  authentic  histor)',  I  refrain  from  attempting  to  add  to  the  list 
another  sketch  which  would  necessarily  Iw  to  no  slight  extent  specu- 
lative. Bill:  with  the  artistic  gnjwth  of  the  paper,  and  especially 
with  the  question  of  ita  numerous  contributors,  I  deem  myself  at 
liberty  to  deal,  for  I  know  of  none,  save,  perhaps,  Mr.  John  Teoniel  (the 
"Grand  Old  Man"  of  Pun^k)  and  Mr.  Joseph  Swain  (the  engraver  of 
all  the  cuts  from  the  third  or  fourth  volume  forward),  and,  perhaps, 
Mr.  Samboume  and  Mr.  Harry  (''umiBS,  who  could,  but  not  without 
considerable  research,  speak  with  any  degree  of  certainty  to  the 
authorship  of  the  vast  majorily  of  the  engravings  which  have  appeared 
in  its  pages  from  the  first.     It  is  with  the  view  to  trace  the  pencils 
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o£  all  tbo^  who  liAve  contributed  to  the  firm  establish ment  of  Paneh 
that  the  present  paper  is  written. 

No  Booner  was  the  establishment  of  the  paper  decided  upon  by 
Mr.  Last,  the  printer,  Mr.  Landells,  the  en^aver,  and  Mr.  Mark 
LetnoQ  and  Mr.  Horace  !Majhew,  the  oo-editors — the  prime  movers 
in  tlip  affair — than  a  small  staff  of  artists  was  f)nickly  bronght  together. 
These  inclnded  Wittiam  Newman,  Archibald  Henning;,  and  William 
Harvey  (the  illustrator  of  Shakespeare).  Leech  did  not  join  until  the 
paper  waa  fairly  started. 

As  regards  the  cbriat^niag  ot  the  paper,  th«  Grst  idea  of  tlte 
supplementary  titl«  of  the  "Fanny  Dog  with  Comic  Tales"  was 
abandoned,  but  it  was  subsequently  used  by  two  of  thi*  staff,  together 
with  Mr.  Harrison  \V«ir,  for  a  book  they  iiaued  conjointly.  At  that 
time  Mr.  Birket  Foster,  the  eminent  landscape  water- colon ri St,  was 
apprenticed  to  Landells,  and  he  drew  some  initials  for  the  new  paper, 
even  designing  the  cartoon  of  "Jack  Ituasell  cutting  his  name  on 
the  Beam "  in  imitation  of  Craikshank'e  "  Jack  Sbeppard."  Mr. 
BirkeE  Foster  writes  to  me  concerning  the  birth  and  christening  of 
the  periodical,  thus  :■— 

**  Home  <it  th(*  meeting  were  held  Ui  Landeliri'  house  in  HuDiorouph 
8t»*ot,  Burton  Orew^iit,  and  as  a  boy  I  iiseil  to  njien  the  d<Kjr  for  Mnyhpw, 
TbAi-kt>niy,  Ln^mun,  Jerrold,  and  hJI  the  men  eiipi^'wi  upon  it.     I  reuieniWr 

LiUiilelU  coming  into  the  workiooiD,  and  saying,  'Well,  boys,  we  liave 
tWidfd  upon  the  title  for  the  uew  [Taper.  It  is  tg  be  called  i'uach  ."  We 
gBud,  when  ho  yms  gone,  tlint  we  thought  it  was  n  very  stupid  ono,  little 

thinking  what  a  great  thing  it  was  to  l>ecoiue.'' 

X  have  referred  to  the  "  cartoons  '*  of  I'unrh,  or,  as  they  were  first 
called  "  pencil  lings.''  These  have  always  been  a  feature  in  the  paper, 
which  has  from  time  to  time  contained  two  in  a  feingle  number,  both 
of  them  being  sometimes  from  the  same  hand.  It  may  here  be  con- 
renient  to  -note  down  the  names  of  i*i(j)rA'x  cartoonists  from  the 
b<*gtnning  to  the  present  day : — Archibald  S.  Uenning,  William 
Newman.  Kenny  Meadows,  John  Leech,  "  Shall aballa,''  Alfred 
•'  Crowquill,'"  Mr.  H.  G.  Hine,  William  McCouuell,  Hamerton,  Ilichard 
Do)'!e,  Charles  Keene,  and  Mr.  John  Tenniel.  Mr.  Birket  Foster's 
ewe-lamb  I  have  already  mentioned.  Mr.  Samhourne  and  one  or  two 
more  hare  from  lime  to  time  drawn  ''secoud  cartooDs/'hut  as  these 
have  not  been  dignified  with  "  unbacked  pages,"  thry  have  no  technical 
claim  to  inclusion  in  the  foregoing  list. 

Henning  did  not  stay  for  long,  nor  was  he  a  gn'Bt  loHS  when  bo 
w^nt :  he  romped  throngh  the  paper,  so  tn  speak,  drawing  coarsely 
and  mistaking  exaggeration  for  humour.  Mr.  H.  G.  Hine,  the 
present  octogenarian  Vice-President  of  the  Hoyai  Institute  of  Painters 
in  Water  Colours,  whose  broad  and  masterly  drairiags  of  poetic  land- 
ncmpn  have  been  the  artistic  wonder  of  the  last  two  seasons,  bore 
from  the  first,  together  with  William  Newman,  the  chief  burden  of 
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the  illoAtratioD.  Not  only  did  Mr.  Hine  contribute  cartoons,  bat 
most  of  those  excellent  little  pictorial  pnns  drawn  in  sHhoiutft  as 
well,  besides  cuts  innumeraWo  in  the  text.  He  retired  in  ISi-l. 
Newman  stayed  on  until  1850,  being  at  the  time  tlie  most  prolific  of 
all  the  contribntoriL  Thus  in  184G  are  no  fewer  than  eighty-seven 
cots  signed  by  him  ;  in  181-7,  127  ;  in  184.8,  1C4 ;  and  in  18VJ.  121. 
ITe  it  wa.H  who  may  be  said  to  have  introduced  I'unrh  artistically  to 
th^  public,  for  the  6rst  engraving  ou  th^  title-page  is  by  him. 
Harvey,  with  his  straight-nosed  faces,  did  not  add  mnch  to  the 
fame  of  the  paper;  his  work,  indeed,  was  not  la  harmony  with  ita 
apirlt,  and  was  soon  completely  overshadowed  by  the  advent  of  one 
who  was  destined  to  be  for  many  years  the  life  and  soul  of  the 
undertaking.  This  was  John  Leech,  whose  signature  hrst  appears  on 
page  43  of  the  Hret  volume. 

This  brilliant  humorist,  after  the  first  volume,  contributed  to  an 
cuormouB  extent— from  first  to  latt  between  four  and  five  thousand 
designs.  They  may  be  recognised  by  his  signature  in  full,  by  bis  familiar 
initials,  or  by  the  well-known  device  of  a  wriggling  leach  in  a  water- 
bottle  ;  but  no  eignature  is  reipiired  by  which  to  identity  these  cuts. 
The  unfailing  freedom  of  peocil,  the  facility,  the  buoyancy,  the 
unerring  skill  and  command  of  exprceaion  inrallibly  proclaim  their 
authorship.  The  knowledges  they  display  of  life  and  character,  and 
the  good-humour  with  which  they  are  ever  represented,  are  not  more 
amazing  than  the  fact  that.  aIthoti]trh  the  drnwin^^  in  alwavH  individual, 
it  never  becomes  mannered.  It  is  perhaps  rather  Htronge  that  Leech 
(no  leas  than  "  Phiz  "),  who  was  t*o  extremely  dainty  and  carofnl 
when  using  the  etching-needle,  should  have  been  so  very  much 
coarser,  especially  in  the  early  days,  in  the  use  of  the  pencil-point; 
but  to  the  imrivalled  fecundity  of  his  hand  —for  he  sometimes  drew 
ihe  large  majority  of  the  pictures  in  the  weekly  number — and  to  a 
relative  disregard  of  artistic  finish,  is  due  this  comparative  poor  or 
careleaa  quality  of  his  earlier  technique.  From  18tl  to  186*1  inclu- 
sive he  poured  forth  his  work  into  the  pnges  of  I'unrh,  his  last 
drawing — one  of  an  Irishman,  heartily  enjoying  the  after-efl'ects  of  a 
6ght  in  which  his  features  have  been  pummelled  ont  of  all  recogni- 
tion— appearing  on  the  5th  of  November,  ISC-l'  (p.  188).  Several 
autograph  portraits  of  Leech  appear  in  the  paper,  the  truest  being  that 
in  the  cartoon  of  *'  Mr.  Punch's  Fancy  Ball,"  on  p.  10  of  the  first 
volume  for  181'7. 

An  unprecedented,  and  an  unrepeated,  incident  occurred  in  1842. 
la  this  year  there  appeared  a  dozen  or  so  of  drawings  by  Gavaini,  and 
one  by  GagoiH,  and  much  has  been  made  by  commentators  from  time 
to  time  of  the  early  enterprise  of  the  editor  in  inviting  the  contributions 
of  an  eminent  foreign  master  of  caricature.  Hut.  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
Gavarni  w^not  Invited  at  alt,  nor  did  be  ever  draw  for  i'uft^A.    These 
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blocks  had  ttinply  been  bought  op  by  the  publiahers  and  used.  They 
were  originally  made  by  Gavarui  (whose  real  name  wa«  Salpice 
Chevalier)  and  his  associate  for  "Les  Pariaieue  peints  par  Eux-Mi'nies," 
and  liad  not  only  beeu  published  thereiu,  but  alao  iu  the  English 
translation,  issued  in  London  Iwo  years  before  they  were  pressed  into  the 
service  of  Mr.  Punch.  This  use  of  didUs  has  ne%'er  since  been  resorted 
to  by  the  paper.  Iu  this  same  voluoie  Mr.  Hine  first  put  bia  initials  to 
a  drawing  ("  An  Unusual  Flow  of  Spirits,"  p.  101,  vol.  i.)»  JMt  before  the 
•nival  of  tiiat  noUible  (|uartet — Kenny  Meadows,  Alfred  "  Crowqoill," 
Sir  John  (filbert,  and  '*  Phiz."  Meadows's  iirst  appearance  was  iu  cue  of 
**  Mr.  PanrKa  Valentines"  (p.  27,  vol.  i.).  He  was  very  unequal  in  his 
work,  and  waa  at  bis  best  when  moat  closely  n-sembling  the  manner  of 
Sir  John  Giilwrt.  He  drew  the  frontispiece  for  the  volume  for  1843,  as 
well  as  several  cartoons,  but,  with  another  cartoon  in  the  following  year 
bis  connection  with  the  paper  ceased.  The  period  of  Alfred  "  Crow- 
quill's  "  work  corresponded  with  that  of  Meadows.  Although  a 
Tcrsatile  man,  using  his  pen  and  pencil  with  equal  iacility  and  ability, 
Forrester — for  that  was  his  real  name — was  but  an  indifferent  huiiiorigt, 
and  when  be  lefl,  in  IS^-l,  bis  place  was  easily  filled.  Sir  John 
Gilbert's  work  for  Puneh,  though  slight,  has  spread  over  a  longer 
period  than  that  of  any  other  artist.  His  first  ccntribntion  was  the 
frontispiece  to  the  second  volume  for  18i2,  and  he  continued  with 
one  or  two  drawings  to  '•  The  Natural  History  of  Courtship,"  pub- 
lished in  that  year  in  the  pap-r.  together  with  a  drawing  of  the 
Princess  Augusta  and  the  Hereditary  Grand  Duk*^  of  Mecklenbnrg- 
Strelitz,  and  then  he  left  to  build  up  elsewhe-re  hia  reputation  as  the 
j^reatest  dranghtamon  on  wood  that  Fnglatid,  and  perbap.<)  any 
coDntry,  boa  produced.  Not  for  forty  yeai-s  did  he  re-appear  in  the 
pages  of  the  London  Charivari,  until  at  East,  in  18S2,  be  contributed 
«  full-page  drawing  to  the  Almanac,  This  shows  a  fifteenth-century 
knight  who  is  summoned  in  hot  baste  to  the  wars,  and  who  is  unable, 
in  Bpito  of  all  his  etTorts,  owing  to  his  increased  stoutness,  to  pet  into 
his  armour.  In  the  same  year,  as  I  have  said,  HablOt  Knight  Browne 
("  Phiz  ■')  began  to  draw,  Strange  to  say,  none  of  bis  family  were  aware 
of  the  fact.  Indeed,  my  statement,  when  reviewing  Mr.  Thomson's 
excellent  biography  of  the  artist,  that  all  mention  of  those  capital 
ctmtributioQS  bad  been  omitted,  was  romdderfd  by  them  to  be  founded 
opon  error.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  handiwork  of  "  Phi^  "  may  be 
seen  in  the  volumes  for  18t2,  I8H,  lSo2,  1801  (eleven  cuts),  1S02, 
1363  (sixteen  cuts),  186 1  (eleven  cut*),  180a  {?i\i}  cuts),  and,  I 
believe,  in  18G€  and  1867.  In  only  eome  instances  are  the  engrav- 
iDgs  signed,  but  in  thv  majority  of  cases  the  band  is  unmistukable. 
The  two  unim]>ortant  cuts  by  J.  R.  in  the  same  volume  with  which 
I  am  dealing — that  fur  18 1-2 — I  have  not  succeeded  in  identifying. 
The   year   1843   was   notable  for    two  adhesions  of    pre-eminent 
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imporUnce — those  of  Thackeray  and  Doyle,  llie  former  became  forth- 
with an  iiidastriouB  member  of  the  staff,  no  less  with  the  pencil  than 
with  the  pen.  Although  Xhv  celebrated  device  of  "  Our  I'at  Con- 
tributor," consisting  of  a  pair  of  spectacles,  was  not  seen  before 
page  126  of  the  Brst  half-yearly  volnme,  his  initial  drawing  was 
printed  on  page  70,  In  the  first  year  of  his  work  he  made  fourteen 
drawings  for  J'linrh,  and  continued  at  an  ertr- increasing  rate,  imtil, 
in  Idlt!  there  were  no  fewer  than  ainety-QTe ;  in  1847,  eighty-five  ;  and 
in  184-8,  sixty-one  drawings,  to  illustrate  the  "  Book  of  Snobs"  and 
other  books  and  sketches.  After  that  hia  contribations  rapidly  decreased 
in  number.  In  1852  he  is  not  seen  at  all,  in  1853  only  thrice,  and 
in  18.j1  four  times.  Page  113  of  the  second  volnme  for  the  last- 
named  year  contains  his  last  pictnre.  though  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  he  waa  seen  once  more — on  page  83  of  the  first  volnme  for  1858. 
Thackeray's  portrait  appears  oftentimes  in  the  pages  of  Pvneh  ; 
sometimes  by  bis  own  hand,  as  when  he  draws  himself  as  a  spectacled 
Capid^  or  working  on  a  block  while  in  bed  with  the  influenza  (in  the 
famons  inflnenza-yearof  1849),  or  listening  in  a  railway  carriage,  whilo 
in  company  with  Jerrold,  to  a  scathing  of  Punch  by  a  fellow-traveller 
(1848),  or  accosting  "his  friend  Waggle"  in  the  "  Book  of  Snoha" 
(p.  35,  1817)  ;  sometimps  by  the  pencil  of  Charles  Keene  (p.  80, 
vol.  ii.,  1861),  Mr.  Tenniel,  or  another. 

The  other  new  arrivals  of  the  year  comprise  a  vigorous  dranghta- 
man,  "  Shallftbftlla/'and  Kanierton.  The  former  was  a  fair  artist,  who 
contributed  half  a  floxen  drawings,  chiefiy  political,  in  1843,  and  one 
in  the  following  year,  several  of  them  being  cartoons.  Hamerton  (who, 
by  the  way,  was  in  no  way  related  to  the  distinguished  Editor  of  the 
Portfnlio),  whose  eignature  consisted  of  a  picture-rebus  of  his  name — a 
hammw  on  the  side  of  a  barrel  or  tun — made  two-and-twenty  clever 
cartoons  and  drawings  dunogthe  same  period,  and  after  18-M  wag  seen 
in  Bonverie  Street  no  more. 

Richard  Doyle^better  known,  perhaps,  as  Dickey  Doyle— was  in- 
troduced to  Pitnrk  when  only  nineteen  years  old.  He  was  the  son  of 
John  Doyle,  the  famous  cartoonist  "  H3,"  and  had,  from  an  nnusually 
tender  age,  proved  bis  possession  of  an  extraordinary  power  of  comic 
draugbtsmansliip.  His  precocity,  indeed,  is  sufficiently  proved  by  his 
re<ci.'uUy  publiiihed  comic  illustrations  to  Uomor,  wrought  at  the  age  of 
twelve,  with  real  humour,  invention,  and  excellence  of  expression. 
His  first  work  for  Punch  was  the  frontispiece  for  the  second  volume  of 
1 843,  which  was  unsigned.  The  following  year  his  ordinary  initial  or 
monogram  signature  was  altered  to  a  D,  with  a  *'  dickey  "  either 
perched  on  the  top,  or  pecking  on  the  ground  close  by.  Hia  first 
signed  cartoon  appears  on  page  155  of  thi*  firi^t.  volume  for  1 844,  after 
which  the  amount  of  work  he  executed  grew  rapidly  in  volume. 
"  Initials"  and  cartoons  were  reinforced  by  bis  famous  series  of  "Brown, 
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JoDes,  and  Robuisoii,"  and  "  Ye  Maunera  and  Castoma  of  Ve  Koglyshe,'* 
their  manner  of  presontation  having  been  invented  by  the  artist,  who 
was  termed  by  his  fellows  their  "  profesaor  of  iiiedin?7al  deaign." 

Doyle  omtinued  to  work  regularly  for  the  paper  until  the  Popery 
scare,  which,  towards  tlie  end  of  1S49,  had  seized  the  popular  mind^ 
ha<l  biFccted  Punch  with  extraordinary  virulene^  and  bitterness.  So  long 
as  M^ark  Lemon  confined  his  cartoons  and  hin  text  to  the  general  qiieation, 
l>oyle,  who  was  a  devout  Catholic,  held  liis  peace  ;  but  when  the  very 
doctrine  of  the  faith  was  attacked,  and  the  Popo  himRclf  insnltingly 
carjcatnred,  he  severed  himself  refrretfiilly  bnt  determinedly  from  hia 
fellow-workers,  tlei^aitted  the  paper  in  1850,  bnt  some  of  his  work 
was  published  years  afterwards.  There  was,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
at  least  one  drawing  published  in  lfi57,  while  several  appeared  in 
1862  (pp.  129,  151,  Ac., vol.  i.).  The  matter  of  "old  stock,"  indeed, 
oft-en  crops  np  in  Punch,  and  it  is  not  nnusual  to  .'<ee  a  sketch  appear 
many  years  after  it  was  drawn.  For  example,  in  IhSG  there  appeared 
a  cot  by  Mr.  Linley  Sambourne  wliich  was  probably  made  at  least 
fiffeen  years  before.  William  Baycs  (""W.  B.'^,  and  the  contributor 
of  a  single  drawing  signed  "  S,"  complete  the  list  of  signing  artists 
for  lfrl-3. 

Watts  Phillips  first  declared  himself  in  1844-,  and  continncd  ab 
intervals  duriiig  the  two  years  following,  but  he  left  no  rnoro  distin- 
guishing mark  than  anutber  occasional  artist  of  the  sauie  year — 
"  H.  D." — who.  I  have  reason  to  believe,  is  the  present  Mr.  Hiniry 
Doyle,  C.B.,  the  Director  of  tie  National  Gallery  of  Dublia.  During 
thi*  next  two  years  there  are  no  new  arrivals  to  chronicle.  In  1847 
appeared  C.  T.,  who  rfappeared  occasionally  during  the  m-xt  two  years, 
contribntiDg  a  dozen  drawings  in  all,  not  bad,  according  to  the  run  of 
many  that  were  appearing  at  the  time,  but  of  no  artistio  importance. 
In  the  same  year,  E.  J.  Barton  (signed  with  a  monogram)  helped  to 
swell  the  list  of  names,  but,  in  point  of  qnality,  his  work  was  of 
even  less  consequence  than  that  of  the  last-named  contributor. 

The  year  1850  is  another  date  of  the  first  importance  in  the  history 
of  Faach.  Not  that  William  JlcConnell  alone  would  make  the  dato 
rentorkable,  For  his  early  deallt  from  consumption  In  18^2  cut  short  a 
career  which  promised  considerably  more  than  it  aohiovod.  The 
talented  son  of  a  tailor  in  Tottenham  Court  Road,  ho  had  oiecnted  a 
few  cartoons  and  made  between  a  hundred  and  a  hundred  and  iifty 
other  drawings,  bnt,  althongh  they  wern  highly 'skilfu!,  they  are  not 
particalarly  noticeable  ciEcept,  on  T  have  said,  for  their  unusual 
promLie.  Th<*  great  acquisition  was  Mr.  John  Tenniol,  who  was  invited 
by  Mark  I^'mon,  at  the  sugge.stinn  of  Donglas  Jerrold,  to  fill  the  place 
aa  abruptly  vacated  by  Dnyle — whereby  the  paper  had  been  left  in 
gTvat  straits.  I  seed  hardly  point  oot  that  it  is  Mr,  Tenniel,  who, 
with    all    his   natnral  fun  and   sense  of  hnmonrj    has  dignified   tho 
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political  cartoon  into  a  classic  compositLon,  and  who  has  raised  tbe 
art  of  politico-Iiuraorous  draughtsnianahip  from  tbe  relative  position  oC 
the  lainjHxm  to  that  of  polislicd  satire,  challenging  comparison  with 
tho  higlifir — at  times  it  might  almost  be  said,  with  the  highest — i^fforts 
of  literatnre  in  that  ilirection.  The  beauty  and  atatuesquo  qualitiea  of 
his  allegorical  figures,  the  dignity  of  his  beasts,  anil  the  eanieBtness 
and  direct>Dess  of  his  designs,  apart  from  the  exquisite  siniplicity  of 
liiR  work  when  at  (lis  best,  are  things  |ireviout;ly  unknown  in  tha  art 
of  which  he  i»  the  most  accomplished  master,  standing  alono  and  far 
Ahead  of  any  of  his  imitators.  The  German  character  and  academic 
<|nality  of  his  work  are  no  drawbacks  ;  one  does  not  even  feel — what 
is  the  fact — tliat  he  draws  entirely  from  memory  and  not  from  models  ; 
indeed,  the  things  are  completely  satisfying  as  the  work  of  a  tme 
artist,  and — a  quality  as  charming  as  it  was  previously  rare-'of  a 
gentleman. 

The  first  drawing  by  Mr.  Tenniel  in  the  bound  volume  is  the 
frontispiece  to  the  seoonil  half-yt-arly  volume  of  1800,  but  the  really 
first  contribution  is  the  initial  on  page  'I'Zi.  Perhaps  the  uioftt  notable 
(hing  about  the  initial  is  tho  extraordinai'y  resemblance  between  the 
artist's  work  of  forty  years  ago  and  that  of  to-d»y.  It  iy  certainly 
'' lighter;  "  it  is  younger.  But  the  hjind  and  method  are  strangely 
nnchanged.  From  that  day  to  this  Mr.  Tenniel  has  coritiuuatly — I 
might  almost  say  contiuuou&ty — been  at  work ;  be  haa  designed  some 
two  thousand  cartoons,  initials  innumerable,  together  with  a  consider- 
able number  of  "  socials,"  as  the  quarter-page  drawings  are  called, 
and  not  a  few  "  half-pages."  And  in  all  that  long  period  he  has 
missed  but  a  verj*  few  weeks — you  might  count  them  on  the  fingers 
of  yuur  two  hands  ;  and  those  omissions  have  been  due  only  to 
occasional  illness. 

His  series  of  illnstrations  of  Shakespearean  quotations  show  a  truly 
comic  vein  ;  but  it  is,  after  alt,  his  more  eame&t  work  that  most 
impresses  the  student  of  Punrh.  Ilia  splendid  British  lions,  from 
the  first  he  drew  in  1852  (vol.  i.,  p.  aO),  to  that  in  ISji)  (July  7),  and 
many  mora  recent  still,  are  superb  and  noble  beasts — worthy  types 
of  B  aaUon.  It  was,  indeed,  throngh  his  animals — his  illustrations 
to  an  edition  of  '•  ^-Kaop's  Fables  " — that  he  first  became  known  to 
Jhtnch.  His  obituary  cartoons — snch  as  that  in  lfe.j2  (p.  149,  vol.  ii.), 
or  that  to  the  memory  of  Lord  Beaconafield — are  at  once  dignified  and 
€ull  of  noble  pathos ;  while  his  happy  power  of  realisation  of  more 
or  less  ideal  subjects  is  unusually  well  displayed  in  his  admirable 
cartoon  of  "  Steom  and  Coal,"  published  in  1881.  Bismarck's  fall 
provided  him  with  the  subject  for  his  most  striking  recent  success — 
thot  of  tho  discharged  Pilot,  full  of  misgivings,  leaving  tho  Ship 
of  State.  Although  Mr.  Tonnid's  term  of  ser\-ice  covers  a  period 
of  two-score  years,  during  which  all   his  drawings  have  necessarily 
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cutcd  at  higli  pressure,  his   haad   shows  little,  if  any,  )o9« 
of  power,  and  his  mind  no  lack  of  inTention. 

One  more  contributor — au  amateor  who  sent  in  his  nngle  drawing 
ugned  with  cross- pipes — appeared  in  1850.  The  following  year  wa» 
distingnisUed  by  the  enliatment  of  the  proUGo  draagbtsman  who  used 
the  three  running  legs — quaintly  accepted  as  the  Manx  arms— 
as  bis  sign-manual.  Ho  bogan  in  the  coarse  of  the  aummer,  and 
contributed  many  sketches  during  the  two  following  years,  but,  thouglt 
clever  and  ingenious,  ho  was  weak  lu  his  work,  and  never  »uccoeded 
in  obtaining  a  recognised  position  amoog  Uie  Bret  rank  on  the  artistic 
staff.  The  last  of  his  drawings  appeared  so  late  as  1800  (p.  50» 
vol.  i.). 

The  year  1852  brought  two  draiigliUmen  to  Fitaeh  who  were 
destined  for  a  conaidernble  period  to  work  for  it — C.  H.  Bradley  and 
William  Howard.  The  former  seldom  got  beyond  initials  andsketchea 
of  large  heads  on  little  bodies,  being  only  once  or  twice  promoted  to 
"socials"  during  the  nine  years  of  his  connection  with  the  paper. 
Bat  on  occasion  he  showed  real  humour,  while  his  artistic  merit  seems 
to  have  owed  most  of  what  excellence  he  attained  to  the  stady  of 
the  work  of  Mr.  Tenniel.  Bradley,  whose  monogram  might  ea-^Ily  be 
mistaken  by  the  nnwary  for  that  of  C.  H.  Bennett  who  followed 
eight  years  later,  executed  in  all  not  more  than  some  thirty  to  five- 
and-thirty  cuts.  Howard,  whoM  little  trident  is  a  device  well  known 
to  the  student  of  Punchy  wa«  the  son  of  a  wine  merchant  of  Watford. 
B«g)DntDg  in  1852,  he  threw  himself  into  his  work  with  feverish 
xeal,  and  produced  initialK  and  other  trldes  by  the  score.  Tbt* 
subjects  embraced  a  wide  range,  bnt  oflen  included  faalf-humaDised  birds 
and  animals.  The  humour,  sometimes  fresh  enough,  was  never  very 
prononnced,  nor  did  the  hand  that  drt-w  ever  become  that  of  a  master. 
In  l8-j'3  lie  made  no  fewer  than  sixty-six  cuts,  and  probably  doubled 
that  number  every  year  until  1807,  when,  with  only  two  drawings,  he 
disappeared  from  the  pages  of  Punch.  Three  years  later  an  initial, 
representing  a  comic  bammer-fiab,  was  printed,  but  this  belonged  to 
•'old  stock. "  1  have  heard  that  the  artist's  full  name  was  originally 
Howard  Harris;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  was  never  known  to  his 
friends  bnt  by  the  name  of  Howard, 

An  amateur  signing  *'C"  appeared  in  1853,  as  well  as  Mr,  Harry 
Hall.  This  artist  sent  in  but  a  single  drawing  (p.  60,  vol.  ii.) ;  it 
is  in  no  way  remarkable,  but  it  show?,  at  least,  that  the  father  of  Mr. 
Sydney  P.  Hall  could  draw.  The  Rev.  Edward  Bradley,  who  diod 
two  or  three  yearn  ago,  now  began  his  career  an  oomEc  writer  and 
dranghtnmAn  under  the  well-known  pseudonym  of  "  Cnthbert  Bede," 
concluding  it  within  fonr  years,  having  contributed  about  three-score 
»k<»tchea.  Mr.  T.  H.  Wilson,  still  a  hard-working  artist  for  the 
illustrated  press,  joined  the  paper  as  an  occasional  contributor  in  the 
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miM  ytnft  And  wn  rurK/o*  aioi>D^fr»ai«  Kat  ia  s  tioasta  derer,  but 
Umdijf  iCfllibig.  dniwuigH.  Tbe  ttJrent  of  Cliarlea  S,  Keeoa  was 
III*  KHKti-  frvwib  of  Ihn  /Mr.  ll«  c«rUbljr  wroogbt  DOthiug  in  bis 
fiWH  imtun  until  tb^  f</ll'/wii]f(  j'!«r  ;  but  li<*  re-Jrew  Berera)  aketckra 
liy  oun  Hilritrf  iriil  a(!ixocI  a  inaak  io  «i{p  tber«vf  (jfr  p.  107,  vol.  L, 
4i  »ri(.).  Mr.  Wr.nrf  Kiwne,  liu  brother,  lias  oo  recollecUon  of  the 
fW>t,  1/iit.  t(«veribnlmi,  it  mny  )n  poiulivvljr  nffirmed  that  sucb  is  tbe 
'•AM,  A  fit*'  of  Hilvr'*  own  drawing*  appear  during  the  yearn  1353  and 
iHr*!,  ami  a  glanun  *ii(1lc4*ii  to  nbow  ivhich  w«ru  origiaal  and  which 
«mtwill|iib'*d  Ity  thn  talonl.  nf  Keeni*.  'J'Isb  Iiilter,  indeed,  was  oom- 
plalnftiit  (ii)Miigli  ill  thin  rcHpL'ct;  bo  williugl/  re-druw  tbe  amatear 
«ttl4mpt«  (IHV;i  I  I')  of  Mftjnr-fiptioral  Itobley — who,  however,  has 
rIuoo  itpii4<iii')Hl  in  I'mwh  in  hit  own  right— another  by  Mr.  Chasemore, 
nud  aDiii-d  by  niic  "  K  \V."  (p.  21),  vol.  i.,  lM7-t).  So  much  baa  been 
Wl'hti^tioriitl'win  Ki'niiti  Olid  bin  /'urir/t  work  that  I  will  state,  but  in  tbe 
liVlffMii  |h)»iiibU  iiiaimrr,  of  what  it  (xmHiKtcd.  1 1  is  first  signed  drawing 
litau  iiiUlAl  "li."  Introtluoingntroubnduur  playing  on  his  gaitar  (p.  128, 
vul.  li  |HM),  and  in  ozMntod  a  guod  deal  in  tbe  manner  of  the 
CM^nd  WtMMUdmugltt«m(tn  of  the  Krvd  Walker  Bohool.  From  that  daj 
tit  Kla  rpUir«in<^it(  itt  U^^SO  he  muil<>  in  all  between  five  and  six  Uiousaod 
^MtjfllK  xvlitcb  have  e«tabliHbed  bis  reputation,  not  so  much  as  a  tru« 
lithittvrial,  M  till*  irre«t  KnglUb  waster  in  black  and  white,  of  line, 
i^i(»M«Mllo»  tiMM|>o*it4on,  and  expreROon  ;  second  to  none  in  his  ovn 
liiio.  No  WI^CMkld  ItX^TiiMt  colour  or  textar«  bt'ttar  tban  he,  nor  catch  th« 
^lU  f4)r^(Tti'Mu>e  \'i  IlooUni;  «Lxpre«sk>B  or  siiddeiiitj  arrested  TWiftiiifL 
^Vm  V  '  '  ■  \  ST,"^  ho  dn>w  Udrt<MB  oaitooos  for  his  pa^K^,  bat  tfay 
atv>  ih«i  !  Kt»  hk(4pH«t  dRxtiL     I  may  add  that   be   maantimm 

iM«\^t«^l  \nh'  hk  >b4olM«  the  j^wtpail  of  Mr.  A.  Chantrer  CoftoaU 
\tr)l«  ftA*nt«RU  Wmm  UmmmU  «■*  of  t^  principal  n  iitiihwtMa), 
9mk  «ll*«t  ^  own  «ni  Ul  QoWiWUm'  fik«MMet  oa  ««D.  Hh^ 
^^  yi^  ^^9  vf  ^  «f«t»i  v«h»M*  fcr  l:i^  is  «a  CHif  parted  «C 
MmM;  m4  m  )v«^  :aM»  «r  i1»  ««find  vo»aw  far  ISS?  wM.  U 

^OMhiia  liW  w>s:t  {«v  Toaft  ^vrreooaM-  w  rtcraHta  of  I 

^vJLi^1>';>.VV  M<eN«WdhNMtA«i4B«niiwT.G.TcnT<2i-in.aaLi. 

tjai^  m^ niffi^  wjiit »  MiwyiBi,  itm\'*\\  i» » isas 

te  iH  tan  ^Ami  %  Am«  vriiUk  «r  ■»  i 

M««  IMH  l«»  «Mril  l«fil     ^X^vOnli 

illMMft|wmWI<yw  I  iiliiinuiiiHF  «—  M» 
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amon^  "ifr.  Punth's  clever  yonng  men  "  of  the  second  ranlc.  He 
stopped  active  contribution  in  MiO'2,  being  only  once  seen  in  1863, 
1864,  1867,  and  1870. 

The  distinguished  French  caricatnriat  "  Cham  "  (the  Comte  Araedfie 
de  Not'-)  mado  four  humorous  and  spirited  character  sketches  of  Turco 
Holdiers  in  Paris  in  1359,  not  very  complimentary  to  bis  country's 
allies  ;  and  in  the  same  year  Itruntou,  a  young  artist  far  better  known 
outaide  I'unek's  pages  than  in  them,  put  bis  ormw-piorced  hcortfi  to 
a  couple  of  drawings.  Miss  Coode  was  the  Urst  lady  who  draw  for 
Punch,  contributing  eight  drawings  during  It^ijO  and  1H61.  In  the 
former  year  Hayden — who  signed  with  ik  sort  of  fantastic  Gothic;  M — 
was  introduced  to  the  paper,  hat  he,  too,  had  only  mado  eight 
drawings  when  he  disappeared. 

Mr.  George  Dn  Maurier  was  t.hs  next  great  arrival.  On  page  l-t-O, 
vol.  ii,,  for  the  year  18(10,  is  to  be  seen  his  first  drawing,  unsigned, 
which  represents  a  nnmbercf  hmnble  artists  (including  Mr.  Whistler  \) 
entering  a  photographer's  studio.  From  that  day  forward  he  became 
one  of  the  bulwarks  oF  the  paper,  his  feoandity  rivalling  that  of 
Kcone,  Leech,  and  others.  Initials  and  thumb-nails  were  undertaken 
indiscriminately,  and  the  practice  soon  prodnced  a  marked  improve- 
ment. He  presently  showed  signs  of  his  fature  eminence ;  and  it  ia 
of  exceeding  interest  to  observe,  as  his  talent  advanced,  how  he 
gradually  and  surely  developed  his  sense  of  beaaty,  his  daintineBS  of 
line,  his  insight  into  the  hearts  and  the  shallow  miudH  of  his  Fellow- 
creatures  of  the  fashionable  nineteenth  century,  until  he  earned  the 
proud  title  that  has  been  conferred  upon  him  of  the  "  Thackeray  cf 
the  PeQcil."  Yet  not  alone  with  the  beauty  and  elegance  of 
"  Society  **  is  he  at  ease  ;  with  low  life  he  is  as  much  at  home.  Indeed, 
had  the  ground  not  been  already  j^g  thoroughly  covered  by  Leech  and 
^eeoe.  I  doubt  if  Mr.  Du  Maurier  would  not  have  found  therein  a 
metier  as  certain  and  successful  as  that  by  which  he  has  cbietly 
established  his  brilliant  reputation.  Like  Leech  and  Keene  he  has 
crystallised  his  types  with  precision  ;  with  relentless  amiability  ho  has 
probed,  laid  bare,  and  gibbetedthe  foibles  of  his  time,  and  with  aloviug 
hand  he  has  recorded  its  beauties.  Ui.s  "  Drawing-room  i'ictures  " 
might  fairly  be  bound  in  three  volumes  and  placed  sido  by  side  on 
the  shelves  with  "The  Newcomes,"  "  Vanity  l''air,"  and  "  The  Hook 
of  Snobs,"  as  not  unworthy  companious.  About  five  thousand  draw- 
ings of  all  sizea — including  a  considerable  number  of  full-pagos — 
make  up  the  sum  of  bis  work  on  Punch  ;  and  this  work,  as  wo  all 
know,  has  by  no  means  monopolised  hia  hn.'^y  pencil.  Canon  Ainger 
has.  I  believe,  supplied  hira  with  not  a  few  of  his  happiest  anbjectfl, 

In  the  following  year  Mr.  John  Gordon  Thomson  began  his  short 
connection  with  Punch.  He  was  a  very  young  man,  studying  at  the 
time  for  the  Civil  Service.  Ador  his  appointment  to  Somerset  House 
he  discontinued  to  a  great  extent  his  artistic  efforts,  but  when  he  left 
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tbe  Serrice  in  1870  he  resumed  the  pencil,  and  became,  what  he- 
still  19,  cartoonist  to  Fun.  His  style  was  not  yet  formed  when  engaged 
on  Punch,  and  the  thirty-three  drawings  he  contribnted  before  ISCI- 
give  little  promise  of  his  later  ability.  Mr.  Stacy  Marks,  R.A.,  also 
mado  his  first  appearance  in  the  paper  in  1861,  a  design  for  an  archi- 
tectnral  hat,  of  Gothic  order,  being  the  aabject.  He  likewise  made  a 
few  initials,  and  then  was  seen  in  Punch  no  more  nntil  the  Almanac 
for  1882,  when  be  made  a  fall-page  ornithological  drawing  of  "  Up 
before  the  Beak."  Sir  John  Everett  Milloia,  H.A.,  came  ncit,  in 
ISG-t,  with  a  mock-tragic  illastratioa  to  Mr.  Bumand'a  "  Mokeanna  " 
(p.  115,  vol.  i.),  and  repeated  his  unusual  (experience  in  the  Almanac 
of  1805,  when  he  contributed  a  drawing  of  a  couple  of  children  In  a. 
studio  taking  liberties  with  tbe  lay  figure.  Mr.  Fred  Barnard — a 
humorist  of  tbe  Brst  rank — also  began  to  contribute  in  1803,  but 
being  only  seventeen  years  of  agt?  bis  drawings  were  necessarily  very 
inferior  to  his  erquisit*  work  of  subsequent  years.  In  three  years  he 
was  seen  but  fifteen  times  in  all.  Twenty  years  later,  in  1884,  he 
Beat  in  one  more  drawing,  but  it  did  not  show  him  at  his  best,  and 
since  that  day  be  has  abstained  from  further  contribution.  Mr.  U.  T. 
Pritchett,  whose  illnstrations  to  Lady  Brassey's  "  Voyage  of  the  *S'im- 
hcavx.  "  and  to  the  new  edition  of  Darwin's  "  Naturalist's  Voyage  "  are 
among  the  most  notable  of  bis  recent  achievements,  made  six-aad- 
twtMity  amusing  and  ingenious  sketches  from  18Gy  to  186i>. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Fairfield,  whose  elaborate  device,  like  a  boatard  sign  of 
the  Zodiac,  appears  twenty-foor  times  in  the  years  1864  and  I8G5,  and 
onco  again  in  1387,  was  at  times  amateurish  in  maoner,  yot  not  wtth- 
ont  character  and  a  suggestion  of  humour.  Colonel  Seccombe  followed 
a  few  weeks  after  Mr.  Fairfield's  iltfhut.  At  that  time  he  was  a 
snbaltem.  but  his  youthful  military  drawings — signed  with  a  sketch 
of  a  cannon — were  clever  and  hijfhly  promising.  Three  appeared 
in  186-1,  two  in  186G,  and  another  in  1882.  Foreign  service  inter- 
rupted the  yonng  draughtsman's  artistic  studies  for  a  considerable* 
period,  but  the  result  of  his  later  labours  is  to  be  seen  in  tho 
many  works  he  has  since  published.  Three  other  contributor* 
made  their  first  ap]>parance  in  18C4.  The  first  was  Frederic 
Eltze,  a  pleasing  draughtsiimn,  whose  work,  often  unsigned,  :a 
distinguished  by  a  curious  nlisence  of  lining,  the  whole  being  often 
left  almost  in  broad  outline.  Ite  contributed  largely  from  18C-I- 
to  1870.  dying  in  the  November  of  the  latter  year.  Uia  la&t  sketch 
was  published  in  1875  (p.  273,  vol.  i.).  Paal  flray  drew  also  in 
1664  and  1865,  bnt  liia  work,  not  equal  to  that  of  Eltze,  lacks  back- 
bone. Deverwas  bnt.  an  unimportant  contributor,  for  his  three  draw- 
ings are  caricatures  ;  bnt  no  one  can  see  them  without  being  remiaded 
of  one  of  the  types  Mr,  E.  T.  Reed  has  adopted  at  the  present  day. 

la  ISCo  a  new  bunting  dmughtaman  was  found  in  G.  B.  Goddard. 
reality  an  oil  painter,  but  his  drawings  were  good,  especially 
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in  their  knowled^  of  horsefly.  He  discontinQed  his  Punch  work  ia 
1867,  after  havinj?  made  fourteeo  ilrawings.  Mr.  Ernest  Griaet,  who 
excels  &t  comic  animals — for  hia  figures  are  all  of  one  ragged  type — lirst 
ftppAued  in  this  year,  bat  it  wu  not  until  1867,  when,  on  the  sudden 
death  of  Bennett,  h«  was  urgently  summoned  to  taJte  his  place, 
that  he  was  enabled  to  show  in  the  »ixty-tbre«  drawings  of  that  year 
the  fiiU  iwige  of  his  talent  and  his  remarkable  invention  and  in- 
genuity. Since  1S72  he  has  not  wurked  for  I'hticJi,  although  he  has 
recently  been  seen  on  its  advertisemeot  wrapper.  One  of  the  brightest 
and  mo6t  talented  draughtsmen  Fuwk  has  erer  had  was  C.  U.  Bennett, 
the  foreninner  of  Mr.  Linley  Sambourne.  His  first  ingenious  initial 
to  the  "  Essence  of  Parliament  "  appea.red  en  l-'ebroary  11,  Ititjo,  aud 
f  ran  that  time,  to  his  premature  death  in  April  of  1 867,  he  made  orer 
230  drawings  and  sketches  for  the  paper.  Fred  Walker,  A.K.A.,  was 
another  notable  recruit  of  1 805,  bat  he  only  sent  in  two  drawings  in  all ; 
the  first  in  the  Almanac,  of  a  number  of  girls  bathing  in  the  soo — 
called,  "  The  New  Bathing  Company  (Limited)  " — ^a  graceful  drnwing, 
bat  not  particularly  remarkable ;  oiid  the  other,  in  1 S69, ''  Captain  Jinks 
of  the  Sdjiaii. " — a  more  masterly  sketch,  made  in  hot  indignation  over 
the  selfisluiefls  and  mischiovousness  of  steam  launches  on  the  upper 
Thames.  Mr,  J.  P.  Atkinson,  who  works  for  Puneh  to  thbt  day^ 
though  less  often  than  before,  began  in  1865.  It  is  8ome  years  since 
he  was  able  to  do  himfielf  full  jnstice  with  a  half-pago  drawing,  but  he 
is  prohably  better  known  by  his  ;u»n  df  n-ayon  of  "  Dnmb-Cramho 
Junior  "  than  by  the  many  scores  of  sketches  he  has  made  bearing  his 
own  initials.  Besides  Mr.  T.  W.  Woods,  who  this  year  made  a  couple 
of  small  drawings,  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert  swelled  the  list  of  contributors. 
His  work  consists  of  thirteen  small  cats,  of  course  signed  "  Bab,"* 
designed  to  illustrate  the  rhymes  they  accompany. 

Mr.  Walter  Crane,  of  all  persons  in  the  world,  appeorg  on  page  33 
of  the  second  volume  for  1 866.  The  cut  is  hardly  funny,  nor  ia  it  as  well 
drawn  as  much  work  he  was  doing  elsewhere  at  the  same  time — for  he 
had  not  yet  hit  upon  the  style  or  subject  that  he  afterwards  made  his 
own.  Miss  Georgina  Bowers  began  her  long  career  at  the  beginning 
of  this  same  year,  keeping  her  attention  in  greatest  part  to  hunting 
and  flirting  subjects,  aud  ex^-cutiug  hundreds  of  initials  as  well  as 
"socials"  and  holf-poges.  She  was  wunderfuUy  pruliGu  and  a  good 
and  facile  designer,  but  her  manni3r  wns  chrooically  weak.  Although 
one  of  her  drawings  appeared  so  late  as  last  year,  she  laid  aside  her 
pencil.  1  nnderstand,  on  her  marriage  to  a  veterinary  surgeon  at  Wat- 
ibrd.  Sketches  by  two  amateurs — O.  Uarling  (who  drew  again  both 
in  1867  and  lb77)  and  H.  R.  Kobinson,  signed  only  with  initials, 
conclude  the  list  for  this  year. 

Mr.  Linley  Samhourne  made  hia  (Uhvi  in  1807.  No  one  who  saw 
his  early  work,  even  throughout  the  first  two  or  three  years,  would  have 
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iiuftgiaed  that  b«hiod  Uio«e  ill-drawu  engrasrings  lay  so  much  power  anci 
geniae,  or  that  be  who  pt-oduced  Ahem  would  booh  come  to  be  regarded 
by  his  fellow -artists  as  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  line  of  his  time. 
It  was  for  htm  u  lucky  accident  that  the  artistic  censor  of  the  paper 
tras  Dot  aerere,  or  J'nnrh  and  the  world  would  havm  been  deprived  of 
a  life's  work  at  once  mastvrful  and  original.  A  humorist  by  neces- 
^ty,  he  is  a  clasbic  by  feeltag,  and  it  was  not  until  his  imagination 
was  allowed  full  play  and  the  "  comic  cut  "  idea  was  put  iiside,  that 
he  developed  at  the  rapid  rate  which  i«  so  remarkable  in  looking  over  his 
work.  Mr.  Sambourne  lias  been  as  industrious  as  his  feltuTrs,  so  that 
it  IB  probable  that,  though  still  a  young  man,  he  can  claim  to  have 
had  three  thousand  five  hundred  drawings,  of  all  kinds,  in  the  pages 
of  yunefu  Mr.  L.  Strasynski,  a  Polish  artist,  also  began  in  1807,  and 
daring  that  and  the  following  year  he  contributed  about  n  dozen  cnts, 
very  foreign  in  feeling  and  firm  in  touch.  Mr.  h\  Wilfred  Lawson, 
brother  of  Cecil  Lawgon,  contributed  a  sheetful  of  nine  "  initials  "  in 
1867.  and  these  were  used  in  that  and  the  three  following  years,  one, 
however,  being  kept  over  until  1 876  before  it  was  iffioed.  An  amateur, 
signing  "M.S.K.,"  and  Mr.  E.  J.  KlUs  appeared  at  about  the  same 
time,  the  latter  being  represented  by  one  unimportant  little  sketch  and 
two  more  in  the  following  year.  The  last  page  of  the  volume  marks 
the  advent  of  Sir,  A.  Chaaemore.  This  draughtsman  was  welcomed 
by  Mark  I^mon  on  condition  he  did  not  give  "  any  moro  ladies  and 
pretty  children,"  who,  he  said ,  were  not  wanted.  That  was  in  1 86S  !  yet 
women  and  prf^tty  children  do  not  seem  to  have  lost  their  popularity.  Up 
to  187'vilr,  Chascmoro  contributed  thirty-three  drawings;  in  addition 
another  belated  sketch  from  tho  same  hand  which  was  used  in  1879. 
Mr.  W.  Browne  made  two  sketches  in  the  same  year,  as  well  as  two  more 
in  136*Jand  another  in  187-%  bnt  he  must  be  passed  over  in  favonr  of 
Mr.  Briton  Ririere,  H.A.,  and  Mr.  J.  Moyr  Smith.  The  former  in 
1868  and  the  two  following  years  mode  fifteen  comic  outline  drawings, 
chieBy  of  wild  animal  sabjectfl,  while  Mr.  Moyr  Smith  began  his 
long  series  of  clever  mock-Etrnscan  drawings,  which  continued  with  a 
few  breaks  for  ten  years.  Although  the  Fpirit  that  runs  through  them 
becomes  monotonous  after  a  while,  the  excellence  of  the  draughtsman- 
ship always  elicits  admiration. 

In  1869  another  lady  made  lier  appearance — Miss  Romer,  who 
signed  with  on  "  R  "  (p.  56,  vol.  ii.),  but  it  was  a  unique  effort,  and 
bt^an  and  ended  the  record  of  new  arrivaU  for  that  year.  Mr.  Wallis 
Mackay,the  clever  "Captious  Critic"  of  theS/wrting  nvd 7>raw<'iir Xews, 
worked  for  ritmh  from  the  end  of  1870  to  1874.  making  seven-and- 
twenty  drawings  in  his  well-known  style.  It  was  in  the  latter  year  that 
Tom  Taylor  succeeded  bo  the  editorship,  and, being  mortally  oHeuded  with 
a  sketch  the  "  Captious  Critic  "  hod  drawn  Mjme  time  Iwfore,  he  forth- 
with cancelled  the  connection.      Four  more  sketohes  by  Mr.  Mackay 
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were  publlEheJ,  the  last  in  1877.     Op  the  ncc<'Mion  of  Mr.  Bnrimnc] 
Mr.  Mockay  was  ioformed  that  Boiivni^e  Street  wbm  no  longer  '*■  c1(m« 
bsroQgh,'  and  that,  the  Essence  of  Parliamt^nt  nwnibil  liirn  ;  bnt  tti^ 
*'  Special  Correspondent  "  wan  away  in  the  vitds  of  Ireland,  and    ihu 
opportanity  passed  by.     Next  cam*  Mr.  J.  8.  Sandu,  who  pat   hU 
little  aoagrammatrc  dedce  of  an  honr-glass  to  more  rbaa  thr»e*iooiv 
drawings  betwe^^n  the  years  1-S70  and   I87t*  (p.  60,  vol.  ij.),  bat.  aaw 
foroccaaional  ingenntty.  they  were  not  of  moch   accoant.      In   tlis 
former  year  Sir.  VV.  italston,  now  fay  profession  a  pbotogrupbor,  and 
by  taste  and  opportunity  an  arii»t  of  Glaggow,   b^ran  hJa  «*ork  for 
PMteh.    His  drawiogt  are  alwayg  hard,  bat  tii«  point  of  fanmoor  la  aa 
constantly  good,  and  the  Scottish    "wnt"  equal  to  that  of  the  best 
man  who  erer  drew  for  the  paper.      He  wa«  a  aelf-taugfat  draogbt*- 
msQ,  bat  he  rapidly  improved,  contribating  in  all  two  handrcd  anti 
twenty-fieren  drawings,  initials,  "socials, "  and  half-pagea.   At  the  death 
oE  Toot  Taylor  Mr.  ItalBton's  oontribntioos  ceased,  only  one  luorii,  in 
1886.  from  his  pencil  erer  appearing  in  the  paper.      Mr.  Fradariek 
Shietds  bdoogi  to  the  same  year,  bat  he   i«   roiponsiUe  only  for  a 
ooople  oC  dceicbea — ooe   this  year  aad  another  in    liil'j   (p,   ^If, 
ycL  u.)— drawn  at  lea«  with  a  charKteristJc  toncli.     Ifr.  Ccvboold'a 
cmtnboiioa^  dealing  chiefly   with  honting  and  "bomiy'  asl^eela* 
bare  alwsys  a  fre^nea  wlucb,  in  spite  of  their  being,  tedtaieally  •piwk' 
ing,  s  little  **  tight,"  hare  rairnd  their  aothor  to  omtij  the  fine  rank  ia 
popolarity.     Begiaaiii^in  1^71,  heworiBsdon  motfllast  year.  wWa,  ft 
la  nnderAood.  s  ffiBonlty  in  coaneetiaa  witli  another  artist  caoisJ  tb* 
I  iniatiiiii  mf  hii  rlnrrr  wnrir    At  tlw  same  time  came  Randolph  (atdeoott 
{p  lS0,voLu.),lMttbeUfadsnenafc(4ehe*aaClwtpaeaafa'-SM. 
^d»  Dnraa"  eonUined — ■■ilarty    to  Mr.  Waller  Ctam^m  wJSt^ 
drawu^ — nothing  of  tbe    |iiinBsi     Mjle^  indMdaal  Inaonf,  aad 
parf eec  taggeatian-  «Ueh  W  was  «o  aake  Us  ova.     He  v«at  on 
c^mriboting  in  1B72, 1873.  aad  167^.  aad  then  agnia  in  1^9.  l&efj, 
188i.  and  18S3     fiftutn  dmwii^  ia  all ;   fant  it  was  nu  nstil  ]S79» 
that  be  showed  aar  of  taa  l^nr  ImAatm  and  hnaaanam  nrnyrslsan. 
Petia|«  the  beat  wBilarr  i  iiKi»i<w  «f  yitm  PumA  ^m^kh 
Hqar<aMralB.G.  BaUtgr.     Kmm,  as  I  hn»«  alaeady  aaid,  n^dnr 
tW  n^odty  of  hit  dcebchm.  whsA  doll,  ftr  the  mattf^n,  with 
Mtutaiy  Hie  on  Mnngn  aBrnce.   T vc^b^-^tpsa  cwsinavtinni^  snsy  <n 
thsa  niiMgasrl,  *n4  tt  rwfa^  dt^rwj  ^  ifinrlanpf.  «am»  1mm  hsn 
dun^  th«  yean  ISTS-ft.     Mr.  W    i.  HjtmaKmf,  aho  baa  mm* 
snlaibfiAed  his  pMsliM  as  a  dtfieai*  and  %tmmftUk%%  4rmifii^maam, 
sale  a  co^ila  «f  damap  of  anosl  anViseU  as  WSTZ.  vd  ft««  wmm 
in  Ipri;  botther  wwahgravneanstf  AtanrihMato  vfesA  flht 

nan  haafc  m  the  fsfv.    Hn  tat  was  Mr.  B.  B.  Wnhm,  nfana 
tfyle  was  anUbd  en  lhs<  of  C   H.  UnrntM.  nd 
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by  Mr.  Linley  Samboame.  The  bulk  of  hia  work  was  done  from 
1875  to  1878  inclaaiTe;  bnt  in  the  latter  year  he  fell  off.  and  hi» 
contribntiona  were  vwr  rare.  Then  followed  Mr.  J.  Curren.  with  a 
coaple  of  blocks  in  1875  and  1876  ;  Mr.  Ij.  G.  Fawkes,  with  a  single 
drawing  in  the  former  year ;  Mr.  T.  Walters,  with  four  drawings  j 
and  that  clerer  young  painter.  Valmtine  Bromley,  who  died  so  young 
aft^r  promising  no  well,  with  a  single  drawing ;  hut  there  was. 
nothing  distinctive  in  the  work  of  any  save  the  last. 

Mr.  M.  Blatchford,  who  adopted,  and  not  unfiaocesafulJy,  the 
Bennett-Samboume-Wallace  style  of  half-decorative,  half- pictorial 
drawing,  appeared  towards  the  end  oi  1S7G ;  and  although  he  was 
practically  supplanted  in  latter  times  by  Mr.  Fumisa  and  Mr. 
Wheeler,  he  is  still  ae^n  iitfiilly  in  his  old  hunting-ground.  Aliss  Jhl. 
Fnuer,  who  made  a  drawing  in  this  year  and  anotber  in  1876  ;  Mr. 
W.  G.  Holt,  with  a  ooaple  of  drawings,  and  "  W.  G.S.,"  in  1«78  ;  Mr. 
Dower  Wilson,  in  the  Almanac  of  1B79,  and  Mr.  A.  Rusden,  with  a 
single  sketch  in  18&'J — these  came  next ;  bat  it  is  not  until  tho  tatter 
year  that  any  new  artist  n-as  destined  to  make  an  unmistakable  mark 
in  the  paper,  or  gain  for  i'muih  additional  popularity. 

That  year  ia  metuorable  for  the  enlistment  of  Mr.  Harry  Furniss, 
one  of  the  most  able,  as  he  is  one  of  the  motit  facile,  draughtsmen  of  the 
ilay.  More  essentially  a  caricaturist,  in  the  tme  sense  of  the  term, 
than  his  collaborators,  he  has  been  bred  ap  in  the  Punch  tradition  ; 
while  his  extraordinary  obeervntion  and  ansarpas-seil  power  of  catching 
a  likeness — of  finding  the  essential  lines  wherein  character  may  Inrk — 
hia  unbounded  and  buoyant  good-humour,  which  enables  him  to  romp 
through  the  pages,  with  yet  an  unfailing  appreciation  of  the  demands 
of  art,  account  in  fiili  measure  for  his  universal  popalarity.  Hia  first 
contribution  was  a  akit  on  the  Griffin  at  Temple  Bar  (p.  204,  vol.  ii.), 
bnt  he  soon  drifted  into  Parliamentary  work,  with  an  occaaiona!  attempt 
at  a  "  social,"  until  there  is  now  no  class  of  work,  except  recognised 
political  "  cartoons,"  which  he  has  not  attempted. 

A  fKtntemporaiy  recruit  with  Mr.  Fnmias  was  Mr.  E.  J.  Wheeler, 
whose  sign-manual  was  sometimes  a  four-wheeled  cab.  From  that 
time  forward  hia  bright  little  theatrical  sketches,  hia  initials,  and  his 
illdstrationa  to  Mr.  Bumand'a  literary  oontributiona  hare  been  familiar 
foBtures  to  every  reader  of  I'umh. 

For  the  next  few  years  the  new  men  did  not  "  come  to  stay." 
Mr.  FLnch  Mason  oontribated  three  sporting  cuts  in  188L,  three  in 
1882,  and  another  in  the  following  year :  Mr.  G.  A.  Storey,  A.K.A., 
appeared  in  the  Almanac  for  1882  with  a  fancy  portrait  of  a  Xhitcli 
lady,  pretty  as  a  drawing  but  mild  in  humour ;  Mr.  W.  Paget  with  a 
single  sketch  ;  Mr.  Thompson  another,  signed  with  a  swan ;  and  Mr. 
Alfred  Bryan — all  in  the  same  year.  Mr.  Bryan  made  the  clever 
.series  of  "  Sketches  by  Boz,"  in  which  political  men  of  the  day  were 
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caricatured  in  the  pArsons  of  tlie  accepted  repre^entAtives  of  Dickensian 
characters ;  "  E.  5f.  C*  appeared  once  or  twice  iu  1883  ;  Mr.  John 
Page  Mellor,  bftrridter-at-law,  contributed  three  drawings  from  1886 
to  1S88, "  Sob  Punch  and  Jndice,"  which  was  partly  re-drawn,  a  skit 
OQ  the  '*  Wheel  and  Van  Tax,"  and  the  "  Judges  going  to  Greenwich"  ; 
Mr.  Harper  Pennington,  the  American  artist,  made  a  theatrical  sketch 
in  1886 ;  and  in  1868  Mr.  G.  H,  Jallaud  began  his  genuinely  comic 
hunting  sketches.  Although  an  amateur  Mr.  Jalland  ia  of^n  extremely 
happy  ia  his  dravrings,  and  his  jokes  are  ut^iifUly  conceived  iu  a  richly 
bDtDoroDS  vein.  Many  o£  his  subjects  were  pablishod  in  1889,  and 
he  is  still  an  occasional  contributor  to  the  fun  o£  the  week.  A 
Trench  draughtamao,  Mon(it*-ur  G.  Daire,  introduced  a  more  dashing 
stylo  in  his  few  little  sketches  on  liLs  native  politics  which  appeared 
in  1888  and  the  following  year;  but  though  nndeuiably  clever  and 
very  eEfectiffe,  they  lacked  both  tme  artistic  quality  and  FuncICi  spirit. 
The  year  IfiSit  brought  '*  C.  A.  M."  with  a  single  drawing,  and  Mr.  E. 
T.  Reed.  The  latter  was  speedily  called  to  "  the  table,"  and  aa  a 
staH-officer  has  greatly  developed  his  nndonbted  powers.  Notwith- 
litandiug  his  obvions  lack  of  training,  be  is  broadly  humorouH,  and 
has  moreover  introduced  a  style  of  his  own.  The  present  year  has 
bronght  forth,  so  far  as  Pitnrk  is  concerned,  llr.  Bernard  Partridge, 
on  whose  shoulders  the  combined  mantles  of  Charles  Keene  and  5tr. 
Dii  Manner  have  in  a  measure  fallen ;  Mr.  Kverard  Hopkins,  the 
artist  of  t^ark  and  \\'hU(\  and  an  amateor,  ilr.  W.  T.  Mand.  With 
this  name  my  list  closes — a  list  from  which  very  few,  if  any,  of  the 
workers  of  the  London  Charivari  have  been  omitted. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  with  the  oxcsption  of  George  Cmikahanb, 
^>nwhyn,  Mr.  J.  S.  Sullivan,  Mr.  John  Proctor,  and  a  few  others, 
pHneh  has  at  one  time  or  another  engaged  the  pendls  of  all  our  chief 
hnmorous  draughtsmen  of  hLi  time,  and  even  persuaded  notable  men 
of  a  more  serious  turn  to  try  their  hand  at  comic  work.  If  I  have 
gone  greatly  into  dottul  in  dealing  with  this  subject,  it  is  beeaosc  I 
hare  felt  that,  in  its  artistic  aspect,  the  paper  occupies  a  position  of 
great  importance.  It  is  morf  than  a  comic  journal  j  it  is  and  has 
been  for  fifty  years  a  school  of  wood-drawing,  of  pen-draughtsmau- 
ahip,  and  wood-en  graving  of  the  first  rank  ;  nay,  it  ia  a  school  of  art 
in  itaelf.  The  effect  of  its  art  teacliing  has  been  widely  felt,  and,  on 
this  groond  alone,  its  doings  should  command  interest  and  justify  a 
close  examination  into  its  rise  and  progress,  ^Vhut  its  future  is  to  be 
none  can  foretell ;  but  youug  mt-n  are  arising  who  are  capable  of 
carrying  on  its  traditions  and  of  bearing  its  banner  bravely,  and  it 
may  safely  be  assumed  that,  just  as  the  Royal  Academy  tjoouer  or  later 
absorbs  the  best  of  the  Outsiders,  so  Pnnck  will  never  lack  the  ablest 
men  ready  to  don  his  cap  and  motley  and  shake  hja  merry  bells. 

M.  H.  Shei-makn. 


MR.   ROBERT    BUOWNING. 


A  LIFE  of  Mr.  Robert  BrowoiDg  is  a  book  which  we  can  Iiardly 
open  withgut  misjfirings.  The  difiiculty  and  delicacy  of 
writing  auch  a  work  can  hardly  be  rated  too  highly;  and  again, 
Mr.  Browning  has  not  been  very  foitunate  in  some  of  his  biographical 
critics,  ilr.  Arnold  makes  Homer  say  to  certain  of  his  students, 
"  You  praise  me  too  like  barbarians ;  "  and  the  professional  admirer* 
o£  Mr,  JJrowning  have  oflen  praised  him  iu  a  jargon  which  wavers 
between  the  barbarous  and  the  "precious."  Oaa  or  two  examples 
are  quoted  in  Mrs.  Sutherland  Orr's  now  book.*  I  hoBten  to  add 
that  all  uiiagiviogH  vani&h  after  the  reading  oi  a  chapter  of 
Mrs.  Sutherland  Oit's.  It  is  poa&iblf  that  wo  might  have  been  glad 
to  poBseas  more  of  Mr.  Browning's  letters,  but  the  uufaltering  good 
taste  and  good  judgment  of  Mrs.  Suthprland  Orr  beget  such  a  con- 
fidonce  that  we  are  assured  aha  has  given  tia  just  what  wo  ought  to 
receive^neither  raoro  nor  leas.  Her  afTectiou  and  reverence  for 
Mr.  Browning's  poems,  and  for  his  memory,  never  degenerate  into 
cngtmemeni,  and  never  blind  her  to  thone  elementa  in  his  character 
which,  in  an  ideally  jwrfect  nature,  might  have  been  absent.  She  is 
without  the  Jcc.s  Himeellxan<t^  a  malady,  to  be  sure,  much  more  con- 
spicuous in  biogrft[iheri  much  less  accomplished  than  James  Boswell. 
Her  tact  and  tasti^  seem  to  me  to  be  infallible.  Her  picture  ci 
Mr.  Browning  is  a  perfect  portrait;  as  far  as  one  can  judge,  not 
fanciful,  not  niggled,  not  overloaded — at  once  affectionate  and 
impartial.  This  is  a  wonderful  relief  a(>«r  much  exaggerated  and 
grotesquely  incompetent  writing,  by  many  hands,  on  the  author  of 
"  Men  and  Women."  To  Jfrs.  Sutherland  Orr  he  is  a  poet  and  a 
man  ;  not  a  deity  nor  a  sphinx.  Perhaps  the  only  sentence  not  quite 
*  "'lite  Li(««nd  Lctlcn  uf  RolmrC  Itrtiw uing."     Lmiduti :  ^^Itlb,  Udn-^  i^>.     IS'il. 
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clear  in  thought  and  expresHion  is  a  sentence  on  the  third  page, 
where  the  epithet*  "  racial "  and  ''  cultural  "  excite  Bome  little 
Rpppehension.  But  we  hear  no  more  of  them.  Thus,  Mr.  Browning, 
who  bad  such  good  cause  to  pray  to  bo  delivered  from  his  frieads,  ia 
literature,  has  been  most  fortunate  in  a  biographer  who  was  a  friend. 
Those  who  knew  him  only  as  a  great  number  of  persons  iu  London 
knew  him,  feel  now  that  they  uudorstoud  bis  cliaracter.  Those  who 
have  endeavoured  to  disengage  his  personality  from  his  poems  will 
learn  just  how  far  they  may  ko[)efully  persevere  in  that  delicate 
invcetigation.  Certainly,  the  more  we  know  him  the  luore  we  honour 
and  respect  his  dignity,  his  reticence,  and  the  greatness  of  his 
nature. 

Mrs.  f^utherland  Orr  denis  but  little  here  in  criticism,  wisi^ly,  om^ 
ventures  to  think,  and  I  shall  endeavour  to  follow  her  example. 
There  is  little  pleasure  in  criticising  where  one  is  not-  in  full  sympathy 
with  the  subject,  and  I  must  admit  that  this  is  my  case  in  regard  tn 
a  great  proportion  of  Mr.  Browning's  labonra.  What  I  value  in  bis 
poems  is  the  }X'etri/,  the  colour,  bo  to  speak,  the  romance,  the  action  ; 
not  the  problems  and  puzzles,  not,  always,  the  style.  As  we  are  all 
born  to  be  either  Platonists  or  Aristotelians,  so,  as  to  the  poetry  of  our  i 
time,  we  are  bom  to  be  Urowningitea  or  Tennysonians.  Our  admira-  ,' 
tion  of  one  need  not  e-tclude  admiration  of  the  other,  bat  a  preference 
we  mnst  have.  Suavity,  beauty,  lucidity,  music  seem  to  me  to  l>e  | 
of  the  essence  of  poetrj*.  and  just  so  for  as  these  are  absent  from. 
Mr.  Browning's  work,  so  far  with  that  work  I  am  out  of  sympathy 
and  deprived  of  the  right  to  uriticise.  It  would  be  waste  labour  fur 
me  to  pretend  to  write  about  "  Fifine  at  the  i'air  "  and  "  Red  Cotton 
Kightcap  Country."  The  "  transcript ''  of  the  "  Agamemnon  "'  is  pain 
and  grief  to  me  ;  so  grotesque  does  it  seem,  so  alien  to  the  dignity 
and  majesty  of  y'Eschylus.  Mr.  Browning,  we  learn,  used  cue  eye, 
the  right,  for  examining  objects  close  at  baud — a  microscopic  eye  ; 
with  his  left-,  a  telescopic  eye,  ho  regarded  objects  at  a  distance.  He 
seems  to  have  read  the  "Agamemnon"  with  the  wrong  eye.  That 
noble  monument  is  remote  from  us  ;  wn  see  it  through  an  atmospheric 
veil  of  the  long  receding  centuries.  Mr.  Browning's  microscopic 
viiton  discovers,  or  rather  invents,  coarsenesses,  and  crudities,  and 
terrible  odditieSj  which  I  cannot  see  in  thf  Greek.  He  pored  on  Uf>* 
and  character.  In  many  of  his  later  pieces,  witJi  the-  dame  eye — the 
left — and  ho  wrote  down  the  result  of  his  observations  at  a  length 
which  may  be  dear  to  science,  but  certainly  with  a  lack  of  clearness 
which  is  nothing  less  than  scientific.  The  secret  nf  his  man- 
ner, where  it  is  involved,  harsh,  and  crabbed,  is  not,  probably, 
very  far  to  seek.  It  was  part  of  his  nature  ;  he  thought  in  that  way, 
he  wrote  as  he  thought,  and  some  even  of  his  familiar  letters  ars 
extremely   hard    i-eading.     Take    this    letter    to    Mr.    Tox,   written 
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when    Mr.  Browning,  at  the   age   of  tirentj-ODe,  was  pnUidiinf; 
•*  PanUno."* 

'*  Bejlr  Sttt, — PerbAM  \>y  Uie  si\d  of  the  fiubjoined  iaitlals  and  a  Httlo  re- 
flection, you  may  recollect  an  oddish  sort  of  boy,  who  had  the  honour  of 
being  introdacea  to  yoo  at  Hackuoy  somo  yours  back — at  tbnt  titn«  a  myvr 
of  Tone  and  a  doer  of  it.  and  wbo«o  doings  you  had  a  little  prerioiwly  com- 
auaded  after  a  (luiluou — (whether  iu  eoi-ucat  or  not,  Crod  knows):  that 
individual  it  i^  who  takes  the  liberty  of  addroBiUDg  one  whose  sdight  com- 
mendation, then,  wiifi  uiure  thought  of  than  all  the  gitn  dr\iin  and  trumpet 
of  praiBo  would  bt.*  now,  and  to  submit  tu  you  u  frt?e-and-ca»y  sort  of  ihioji' 
which  he  wrote  some  luoiitliK  ago  '  on  one  Ug,'  and  which  oomeH  out  thit^ 
week— haviu({  uiUivr  heard  or  druamod  tiuit  you  coutribuCo  to  the  '  Wext- 
uinfitcr.' 

"  Should  it  bo  found  too  inBtgnitivant  for  cutting  up,  I  shall  no  leas  remain, 

"Dear  air, 

"  Your  uKMt  obedient  servant, 

"R.  B." 

The  man  who  wrote  1iias  would  naturally  write  "  Sordelto  "  as  Mr. 
Browning  wrote  it  It  was  his  way,  a  result  of  his  temperament. 
His  mind  was  involvpd  and  parpnthetic :  his  expression  was  naturally 
and  unaffectedly  crabljwl,  not  "  musical  as  is  Apo]lo*s  lute."  All 
clear  thought  can  be  clearly  stated ;  Mr.  Browning's  statements  are 
often  more  cbscnr©  than  «n  hrau  page  tTalg^hrf.  This  wns  his  defect : 
to  some  it  is  particularly  distastofiil ;  others  enjoy  working  out  his 
problems,  and  even,  as  we  know,  suggest  mysteries  and  hidden 
meanings  where  all  is  plain  sailing.  One  has  no  right  to  qaai-rel 
with  their  taste.  One  man  likes  Homer,  another  likes  Lycophron. 
I  prefer  Homer,  and  am  moat  devoted  to  tJiose  of  Mr.  Browning's 
works  which  least  remind  one  of  struggles  with  the  *'  Caasandi-a." 
But  the  two  sets  of  lovera  of  poetry  are  not  likely  to  oonvert  each 
I  other.  It  is  vain  for  one  party  to  exclaim  that  poetry  must  have 
jdearness,  harmony,  the  magic  of  melodious  words  :  that  no  amount  of 
["tbonghf  is  an  eicose  for  the  absence  of  these.  And  it  is  useless 
for  the  other  partieaus  to  talk  of  a  "Message,"  of  a  solution  of  "Life 
Problems."  Nobody  can  solve  them  ;  we  can  only  state  them  as  they 
appear  to  each  man  in  the  light  of  his  own  temperament.  But  we 
ought  to  state  them  clearly,  not  in  a  whirl  of  parentheses,  a  dust  of 
casual  confusing  illustrations.  Fortunately,  in  Mr.  Browning's  poems 
there  is  ground  where  all  lovers  of  poetry  can  meet :  there  are  very 
many  pieces  fnll  of  colour,  of  life,  of  romance.  As  to  the  others 
there  i»^ 

"  A  fire  that  a  fow  discern, 
\T>A  A  very  f«w  feel  bum. 
And  llie  Te.->t :  tbev  mar  liveand  leani.^ 

■'  Lyrics,  Romances,  Men  and  Women'* — the  stout  little  brown 
volume,  that  is  the  book  among  yXr.  Browning's  books  for  one 
simple  taste  :  that  is  enough  for  an  enduring  fame,  and  as  for  moat 
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of  the  later  tomee,  like  a  lady  of  old  time,  on  Us  yrend  ai  patience, 
TluB  ia  a  mere  preface,  intended  to  show  just  how  for  the 
reviewer  goes  in  his  admiration  for  Mr.  Browning's  work,  on  admira- 
tion extremely  ardent  and  grateful,  not  absolutely  confined  to  the 
volome  mentioiied,  bot  not  capable  of  coping  with  ''  Sordello,"  nor 
"  Fifine  at  the  Fair,"  nor  the  *' transcript "  of  tho  "Agamemnon." 
There  is  a  strange  and  interfRting  poem  in  "  Asolando  "  on  the  aspect! 
of  Italy  as  aeen  in  yonth  and  in  age.  A  similar  thonght  inspireB  Scott's' 
**  The  Sun  upon  the  Weirdlaw  lUll."  It  will  make  my  position,  or 
rather  my  limitations,  more  intelligible  if  I  aay  that  I  vastly  prefer 
Scott's  way  of  etating  his  thought  and  his  emotions  ;  that  his  simple 
melancholy  hannts  the  remembrance  with  its  music  as  Ur.  Browning's 
vigorons  bat  esoteric  lines  can  never  haunt  it,  can  never  echo  monm- 
foUy  in  the  memory.  But  it  may  be  that,  in  our  love  of  verse,  as  in 
all  else,  we  become  fogeys,  wliile  we  Batter  ourselves  that  we  are 
only  classical.  It  is  not  always  ea^y  to  draw  the  tine  between  the 
elksaic  aad  the  perruquc.  To  take  one  other  example  from  Mr. 
Browning  himself :  when  he  wrote  *' Artemis  Prologuizes"  his  manner 
was  classical,  was  poetic ;  when  he  again  turned  to  the  Greek,  in  the 
"  Agamemnon,"  and  in  one  or  two  later  fragments,  his  manner  had 
become  barbaric,  or  at  least  eccentric.     Such  lines  && — 

"  I  BID  a  Goildc^ss  of  tli«  luabroviu]  courts, 
And,  BATo  bj  Han,  Queen  of  Pride,  ^nriiaKied 
Bj  none  whose  Lcmpl&a  wbltCD  thJs  the  wotld," 

Are  BonoroDs,  stately,  poetical. 

"  Ypt,  m*  flhe  pcrtsljed,  blasted  In  a  itoroll, 
The  fame  of  him  her  «WRTTing  oiadv  not  nwcnw," 

might  have  been  written  by  the  modem  "  mighty-mouthed  inventor  of 
harmonies."  Compare  these  with  Mr.  Browning's  latest  Greek 
groteaqaes,  and  "  Tommy  make  room  for  your  uncle  us  "  !  If  there 
be  a  test  and  a  criterion  in  poetry,  Mr.  Browning  supplies  it  in  his 
own  case,  and  wo  appeal  from  Browning  old  to  Browning  in  the 
■ffBTiKs  mirabiliit  of  his  youth. 

This  ia  a  kind  of  apolc^a  for  the  circamstoncc  that  an  admirer  of 
Mr.  Browning,  who  is  not  a  Browningite,  ventures  to  review  his  Life. 
Mrs.  Sutherland  Orr  begins  by  proving  that  Mr.  Browning  was  neither 
a  ne^ro  nor  a  Hebrew,  nor  both,  by  descent.  Only  people  with  the 
modem  craase  for  heredity  will  interest  themselves  much  in  the  matter. 
There  have  been  many  Jews  of  genins,  and  there  has  been  one 
<|iiadroon,  the  great  Dumas,  whom  Mre.  Browning  admired  more  than 
ber  husband  did.  But,  for  anything  that  wo  con  gather  ont  of  Mrs. 
Sutherland  Orr's  book,  Mr.  BrownirigH  pedigree  was  pure  English. 
The  name  is  Kuglish,  the  county  of  the  Browninga  is  Doractsliiro, 
and,  if  we  know  litileor  nothing  of  the  generations  before  Mr.  Brown- 
ing's grandfather,  that  is  not  unusual  among  the  English  middle  classes. 
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Mr.  Browuiiig's  graad&tlier  was  energetic,  but  not  amiable ;  hia  father 
waa  amiable,  jvnd  a  book  cullector  ;  his  motber  was  an  ideal  motlier, 
and  be  inherited  the  amiability,  tbe energy,  and  tbe  love  of  literature. 
His  childhood  wa»,  perhaps,  more  than  commouty  Wvacioua,  and  lie 
was  too  olfver  for  his  competitors  at  his  iirst  Bchool.  May  1  veuture 
to  tell  au  anecdote  not  iu  the  biography  ?  Mr.  Browniug  at  a  very 
early  age  was  the  school  Laureate.  The  boys  acted  a  play,  and 
blaster  llrowning  wrote  and  spoke  the  Kpilogue.  In  this  he  referred 
to  one  of  tbe  masters,  ilr.  Jieady  ; 

"  To  J/it.  Ilondv,  next,  our  tluinka  are  4lu», 
llg  pututvd  uiH  tlio  ir«y,  and  taw  uk  ibroti^li.** 

Mr.  Heady  preferred,  contrary  to  metre,  lii*  own  reading  : 

■'  iW  jr«vo  at-  the  l^icii-",  t,a-\  Aifyf-nX  ii.h  whiit  to  do." 

Bnt  wbea  tbe  moment  of  recitation  in  pablic  came,  Master  Brown- 
ing's instinct  revolted  against  the  doggrel,  and  he  gare  bis  own 
version,  much  to  tbe  vexation  of  the  usher.  For  tbe  rest,  -Mr. 
Browning's  boyhood  was  like  that  of  most  vigorous  boys  who  try  1o 
rhyme.  Uis  premature  work,  '^  Incondita. '  he  destroyed,  thiukiug, 
imd  correctly,  that  bs  long  as  we  only  lisp  in  numbers,  the  numbers 
lire  of  no  importance.  At  fourteen,  the  star  of  ShoUey  rose  on  'Sir. 
Browning,  and  be  easily  acquired  almost  all  tbe  original  editions.  He 
became  a  precocious  atheist ;  he  took  the  malady  of  difilwlief  very 
young,  and  very  mildly.  He  also  made  Shelley  bi.s  hero,  till  sumo 
anecdote  of  unkindnoss  to  the  lirel  Mrs.  Shelley  eaugi-d  him  to  alr«r 
bis  mind.  Mr.  Broftnin}^  was  the  only  man  whom  Mrs.  K'emble  ever 
knew  '■  that  behaved  like  a  Christian  to  his  wife."  Hia  unfaUering 
aftection,  nud  the  sacrifices  of  society  which  be  made  to  Mrn.  Bruwn- 
iug'sill-bealth,  are  among  hin  iiio»t  udmirjible  trnits.  His  enthusiastic 
belief  in  her  genius  aa  far  mure  inspired  than  his  own,  we  cannot  all 
Kfaare.  l^erhups  few  literary  people  are  so  very  mean  as  to  be  jealons 
of  their  wives'  or  of  their  husljauds'  -■^uccesa  and  talent.  Mr.  Brovrn- 
iug,  at  all  events,  was  at  the  oi>poeite  pole ;  indeed,  we  gather,  and 
can  readily  believe,  that  he  had  no  literary  jealousy  in  his  nature.  A 
letter  of  his  to  the  Laureate  baa  l>eeu  pnbllsbed,  though  I  do  not  find 
it  here.  That  showed  bis  love  and  esteem  for  the  first  of  his  contrm- 
porarioH.  If  he  ever  expressed  his  opinions  about  others,  such  as 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  his  criticisms  are  not  given  by  Mrs.  Sutherland 
1  >iT.  One  has  a  nataral  curitMity  to  learn  how  Mr.  Arnold's  beautiful 
poems  affected  Mr.  Browning  ;  but  we  know  nothing  of  the  matter. 
All  this,  however,  is  a  digression  from  the  change  in  Mr.  Browning's 
opinion  of  Shelley  a^  a  man.  If  he  changed,  it  was  iu  obedience  to 
bis  noble  view  of  the  duties  of  a  husband,  duties  which  few  men,  in 
the  rather  melancholy  tale  of  literary  domestic  life,  have  discharged 
wilh   such  chivalrous  tenderuefa  and   truth.      But  Mr.  Browniug,  as 
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Mr.  LockharC  saiJ,  was  not  "  like  a  d — d  Ht«*mry  taut  " ;  Atx}r»  kll, 
not  like  Sliellcy  in  his  reckle^  pursuit  of  au  t-mbixJiMl  idcAl.  It  U 
such  omptj  work,  judging  and  blaming  men's  conduct,  tlmt  oiix  ia  » 
Little  flurpriaed  to  hear  of  ^[r.  Browning's  taking  any  notti  of  "  ehattPr 
about  Harriet.'  On  the  face  of  things  it  is  plain  that  Sliolley  wiw 
reckless  of  the  sorrows  he  caused  to  women. 

Mr.  Browoing's  education  was  private  and  denultor}'.  'I\)  what 
extent  he  could  claim  the  title  of  scholui',  so  roakletiHly  H'^'<*'>i  **"** 
knows  not,  bat  he  must  have  read  much  (ireek,  with  uiuru  or  1pm 
nocuracy.  In  those  yeara  he  made  the  friends  vrhoin  hu  cuiuminnoniti^N 
in  "  Wanng,"  and  in  "May  and  Death,'  tliiit  brief  and  Iwautinil 
elegy.     But  the  real  name  of  Charli'S,  vt-idi  whom  died 

■'  One  half  of  Btirinf;'!!  itcUfclit.tnl  thtn)r>. 
Aiul  for  iiic  iLo  otlm  luu,  '' 

was  Jim.  One  pivfers  Jim.  Mr.  Browning  at  ouce,  In  youth,  inailii 
np  his  mind  to  be  a  poet,  and  his  father,  like  Mr.  Ilsady.  '*  saw  him 
through."  This  was  being  a  fatlier  indeed.  Literary  history  •■•nitis 
to  show  that,  at4  a  rale,  a  poet  mnst  liare  leisuf,  whrlhir  throngh 
possession  of  we&lth  or  by  accepting  poverty  an  a  bride.  Bums  is  an 
exception  ;  so,  in  one  way,  ia  Jicott ;  bnt  most  of  our  great  pO)*ls 
have  been  able  to  Hvt*  for  and  in  poetry.  A  man  innst  hav  an 
extremely  strong  vocation  before  he  can  say  '*I  will  he  a  poet,  and 
nothing  else."  Mr.  Browning  had  the  education,  and  liiN  fath<-r  hnti 
the  wherewithal, 

■■.\iii1  til*  livitil  for  to  ifieual  ll," 

like  Larry  McHale.  The  young  bard  began,  in  Tbfophili*  Gantt^r'* 
fashion,  by  reading  all  throngh  the  Dictii^ftary — Dr.  Johnson's.  ThifO, 
at  twenty -one,  he  wrote  "  Panline."  •  TTie  yearatto  »aw  Mr.  T»tiuy- 
son's  second  votome  of  lyrics,  and  at  this  date  Mr,  Mnrray  oMMrd 
to  pablish  poetry.  ^^  Paaltoe "  ia  im'iteti  in  poetic*!  ttyU,  «o4,  m 
far,  bat  not  in  matter,  %kowa  tfiaoc*  of  Shelley's  tnfiwnot,  PtAtpt 
the  only  poem  of  the  t«iireat«'»  narked  by  thm  muam  iaf!nne»  it 
•*Tbe  Lover's  Ts]*,"  also  of  1833.  Tb«  two  piMors  an-  Bon>Mili«t 
K  alike  in  dictioa,  tiiovgli  tb»  wuamer  <A  \3k«  sotb'HS  tranlledf  later,  so 
^V  <v  apart.  As  to  tbe  tMttcr  oT  "  PaaUnr,"  1  aoaUm  to  sWriilg  tlw 
W  ideas  of  PaaUne  Iwradf.     ^  La  ooawlratiow  des  id«es  ««t  da*  bira 

■  ptns  k  lenr  fxnoeptiaa  qn^A  Issr  waaB  «■  ii  11111111111  •  .  .  .  J'ai  tovl 

■  ties  de  craindre  c/m  la   pnanira  d*  cm  apaKlii  bo  aott   ruemm 
I  «bng«n  «  moD  ana.  el  ja  doite  fort  qa'aa  mdosMflHaC  6»  trmrtH 

■  Im  {asw  acqegfir  Is 

k 
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manner  singularly  mixed ;  tlie  "  singiog,"  however,  is  not  bo  ■'  rude" 
aa  it  afterwards  be<»me.  A  writer  in  Taii't  .Vagatine  called  ''  Pauline  " 
a  "  piece  of  pure  bewilderment " ;  and,  as  the  Coolc  says  in  "  Havcns- 
hoe,"  "  I  don't  wonder  at  it.''  This,  Mrs.  Sutherland  Orr  declares, 
is  "the  natural  judgment  of  the  Philistine."  But  who  is  **the 
Philistine  "  ?  If  one  loves  all  true  poetry,  from  Homer  to  Panlus 
Silentiarius,  from  the  "  Song  of  Roland  "  to  Bauville,  froni  Chancer  to 
Swinburne,  surely  one  has  a  right  to  say  that  "  Pauline  "  is  not,  as 
far  as  one's  own  ])oop  taste  is  concernpd,  a  ruastorpiece.  There  are. 
indeed,  many  lines  of  exqi]i.sit«  fancy  and  deep  jfathos,  but,  as  for 
the  whole,  what  is  it  all  about  ?  Does  the  end  justify  the  pi-oceedings  ? 
That  the  author  had  the  eoul  and  fancy  of  a  poet  was  plain,  but 
the  same  qualities  are  even  more  conspicuous  in  "  J"he  Death  Wake  " 
of  Thomas  Tod  Stoddart  (1831).  A  critic  of  183:i,  with  "Pauline" 
and  *'The  Death  Wake"  before  him,  might  very  well  have  given  the 
prize  for  promise  to  the  Scot.  He  would  have  been  abKolutely  mis- 
taken of  course,  bat  who  ooitld  tell  that  the  Northern  genius  would 
die  oat  in  a  few  angling  songs,  while  the  Southron  would  conquer  so 
many  new  worlds  ?  Mr.  Fos,  of  the  Monthly  Kepoaitory,  "  discovered  " 
Mr.  Browning,  Mobody  discovered  Stoddart-,  and  he  did  not  por^ 
Be\*E^re.  He  probably  did  not,  like  Mr.  Browning,  get  '■  a  bald  but 
well-meant  notice  from  the  Athai/^unt  .*'  Bald  but  benevolent  notices 
are  welcome  to  the  young  minstrol. 

In  IBS'!  ilr.  Browning  visitfrd  Russia.  In  1835-6  he  published 
that  fine  romance,  '*  Porphyria's  Lover,"  and  the  characteristic 
"  Johannes  Agricola,"  in  a  magaxine.  He  was  now  already  the 
Browning  whom  even  sncb  admirers  as  are  not  absolutely  disciples 
delight  to  honour.  In  1S:J5  he  published  "Paracelsus"  with  Mr. 
Effingham  Wilson,  who  also  published  Nyren's  "  Cricketers  Tutor." 
The  Athi^naum  may  have  beea  bald  this  time,  but  was  not  benevolent^ 
and  called  "  Paracelsus '■  "rubbish."  As  "  Peaii  d'Aiic"  is  diptiU 
h  froire,  so  *'  ParaceUus  "  is  di^ik  a  lire  ;  bat  it  is  odd  that  an}* 
cncic  should  have  failed  to  recognise  the  book  as  a  gallant  pjcperiment 
in  psychological  poetrj-  by  a  true  poet.  Mr.  Browning  was  still 
diffhse:  he  still  let  a  soul  tell  its  own  history  at  disproportionate 
length  :  but,  in  clearness,  sigulEcance,  and  power,  he  hatl  made  a 
great  advance  on  "  I'auline."  Mr.  Forstor  recognised  all  this,  and 
Mr.  Browning  became  the  iiiUin&te  of  many  famous  men.  as  Leigh 
Hunt.  Landor.  Dickens,  Wordnworth,  Mouckton  Milnes,  and  Mac- 
rea<ly.  If  they  all  beUovod  in  his  poetrj*,  the  long  general  delay  in 
recognising  him  becomes  the  more  inexplicable.  The  affair  of  Mac- 
ready  and  "  The  Blot  in  the  'Scutcheon  "  has  been  sufficiently  discussed. 
These  disappointments,  these  personal  bitteruesses,  are  thn  lot  of 
writers  for  the  stage,  Mr.  Browning  behave^l  with  perfect  frank- 
ness  and   honour  in   difTicult   bnt    intelligible    circumstances.      The 
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memory'  rankled,  for  there  was  a  great  deal  of  liuman  nature  in 
Mr.  Browuiiig;  otherwise  he  might  iiave  been  more  of  a  stoic,  but 
inacb  less  uf  a  poef™  In  1838  ilr.  Browning  visited  Italy  for  the 
firat  time,  meeting  on  the  royage  with  u  derelict  pirate  manned 
by  corpses.  In  1840  be  pablitshed  "Sordella,"  again.  *'the  history  of  a 
poetic  soul,"  again  discomfiting  the  readers  and  lovBrs  of  the  best 
pre-Browniugite  poetry,  "  Sordeilo"  has  freqaently  defeated  me.  I 
Iiave  never  yet  heard  his  story  told ;  so  it  would  be  mere  impertinence 
to  criticise  it.  In  deference  to  some  criticiam,  the  author  had  "  con- 
densed his  Unguage."  Yet  there  is  a  great  deal  of  it.  Uncondensed, 
it  might 

"Have  Ar«tched  from  here  to  Mosopotumr, 
A  thing  im>gu]«t!oi3  bogglett  at." 

JNext  year  gave  ua  "  Pippa  Passes,"  whtoh  is  clear,  interesting, 
musical,  and  romantic.  "  I'ippa  "  formed  the  first  part  of  "  Bells 
and  Pomegranates,"  a  collection  which  holds  the  Uower  and  frnit  of 
Mr.  Browning's  genius,  and  which  shared  the  univereal  neglect  of 
its  predeceseora.  This  may  partly  have  been  dne  to  the  eccentric,  or 
at  least  unuanal,  form  in  which  the  poems  were  published.  Lovers  of 
poetry  know  them  almost  by  heart,  even  when  they  are  indifferent  to 
'*  Sordeilo"  and  puzzled  by  "  Pauline."  In  the  gallery  of  "  Men  and 
Women  "  there  is  pootry  enough,  wisdom  enough,  dramatic  energy 
enough,  and  huraonr  enough  to  support  the  noblest  reputation,  and  if 
the  manner  be  occasionally  odd,  it  is  seldom  odd  beyond  the  limits 
allowed  to  the  hnmorist. 

The  story  of  Mr.  Browning's  marriage  is  told  brieHy  and  with  due 
reticence.  It  was  not  a  marriage  of  which  the  lady's  father  was  likely 
to  approve  ;  it  was  not  in  nature  that  he  should  approve  of  it ;  but 
it  was  a  marriage  which  justified  itself.  The  most  interesting  event 
in  the  Highl  was  that  which  Mrs.  Sutherland  Orr  narrates  thus : 

"la  tlie  l;ite  «ft«myoii  or  eveiiitifi;  of  September  ]9,  Mn*.  Hruwning, 
attended  by  her  nmid  and  her  dog,  stole  iiwny  from  lier  fatliei's  houae.  The 
family  were  at  diuuer,  at  which  mt-al  nhe  was  not  in  the  habit  of  joining 
them  ;  her  lidsteTB  Henrietta  and  Ambel  bud  l>een  throughout  in  the  secret 
of  her  attachment  and  iii  full  symptiihy  witli  it ;  iii  the  cuso  of  the 
eenoots,  she  wa)>  alno  siU'e  of  friendly  cutinivaDce.  There  w:ui  nu  dlOiculty 
in  her  et^cape,  but  that  created  by  the  dog,  wbicb  might  be  vxpt'cted  to 
bark  ita  oonsciousQess  of  the  uuui^ual  situation.  Bbe  took  biui  into  her 
omAdence.  6he  enid  :  '  O  Flush,  if  you  make  iv  Htiund,  I  urn  lost.'  And 
Flush  uiiderf>tood  -as  what  good  dog  would  not  ?  -aud  crept  after  hia 
uiietruHS  ill  Kilcuctf.  I  do  not  remember  nhei'e  her  biibbaDd  joined  hor;  wo 
uuiy  boAure  it  wan  ati  neur  her  home  nfs  possible.  That  night  they  took  the 
bo«t  to  Havre,  on  tlieir  way  to  Parifi." 

Many  a  lover,  however  ardent,  would  have  felt  Flush  to  be  rather 
■  little  nnisance  than  otherwise.  We  may  hope  that  this  dog,  as 
faoioas  in  song   as  Geist,  if  not  as  Maida  and   Argus,  continued  to 
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behave  witb  discretion  during  ibe  joumev.  But  it  is  oUfn  hard  to 
love  tbt*  dogs  of  those  whom  ne  love.  The  marEuge,  which  seemed 
predestined  to  make  another  in  the  sad  pageant  of  wedded  luiserieg, 
was  completely  saccessfiil.  "  Temper,  spirit!*,  manners — there  is  not  a 
liaw  anjwbere,"  Mrs.  Browoiog  wrote.  Her  letters  are  very  welcome. 
They  exhibit  her,  not  as  a  tearful  literary  invalid,  but  as  a  woman  who 
eujoyed  life,  who  had  no  pedantry  ;  who  wa&  a  devoted  motiier.  with- 
out ceasing  to  be  a  delightful  companion.  When  nn  intellectual 
woman  once  has  &  nursery  of  hor  own,  she  usually  becomes  even  luore 
stringently  domestic  than  the  ordinary  inatrtm  who  rava^'s  society 
with  talk  about  her  dear  ones.  But  Mrs.  Browning  rose  aix:)ve  this 
gin  of  the  tempter.  A  student  who  iidmits  thai,  in  the  age  of  Mr. 
Howells,  he  still  luves  a  story,  takes  comfort  in  finding  that  Mrs. 
Browning,  like  George  Sand,  was  fond  of  Dnmaa  and  of  the 
romancer's  magic. 

"  The  Howolls  of  ihUt  iron  time 
Has  called  liia  htmnltes  art  u  odfae." 

Mr.  Browning,  as  was  Xo  be  expected,  preferred  tStendhal  and 
Balzac,  but  much  of  Balzac's  work  is  glorified  Ftimilj/  fhrtiUL 
Among  itrs.  Browning's  womanly  and  pleasing  letters  is  a  description 
of  Geurge  Sand,  whom  she  visited.  '•  llobert  was  very  good  and  kind 
to  let  me  go  at  all,  after  he  found  the  sort  of  society  rampant  round 
her."  Mr.  Browning  used  to  describe  this  society  as  too  free  and 
easy.  Mrs.  Browuing  found  Madame  Sand  among  her  theatrical 
and  commuuistic  friends,  much  like  Claverhouse  iu  that  revel  of 
Hades  :  *'  so  different,  to  apart,  so  aloue  iu  her  melancholy  disdain." 
Why  did  Nature  make  that  child  of  princes  and  opera  girls  a  woman  'i 
George  Sand  was  more  of  a  mau  than  ony  man  of  letters  in  her 
time,  less  of  "  a  d — d  literary  fellow.'  "  We  always  felt  that  we 
couldn't  penetrate,  couldn't  really  iuvdi  her — it  was  all  in  vain." 

Mr.  Browuing  wrote  little  poetry  for  three  years  after  his  marriage. 
Then  be  produced  "  Christmas  Eve  nnd  Kaster  Day,"  a  work  which 
seems  to  disconcert  some  of  his  "  advanced"  admirers.  Then  came 
"  Colombo's  Birthday,"  which  on  the  stage  was  a  "«««/.-!  ^rea/me, 
and  something  more."  Mr.  Browning,  like  ilawthome,  did  not  like 
Rome.  It  was  at  Florence  t'lat  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Browning  differed  in 
opinion  about  Mr.  i).  D.  Home  and  his  marvels,  which,  in  spite 
of  ft  fair  theologian,  happened,  or  seemed  to  happen.  Mr.  Browning 
denied  Mr.  Home's  good  faith ;  Mrs.  Browning  believed  in  it. 
Thus  the  question  was  personal,  rather  than  a  mere  pmhlem  in 
p^chicol  research.  Mr.  Home  may  have  been  a  medium ;  he 
was,  pretty  certainly,  not  a  desirable  kind  of  person.  Mr.  Browning 
did  not  like  people  to  take  ''even  an  impartial  interest"  in  tho 
whole  subject.  It  certainly  brings  inquirers  into  very  dnb'ons 
company      Wpg.  Sutherland  Orr  tells  the  story   of  the   sleeve-links, 
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bat  not  the  story  oE  the  apparition  of  Mr.  Home.  It  is  not  ray 
story,  and  as  I  cannot  lie  certain  that  \t  coald  be  told  with  the 
proprietor's  pertnis^on,  it  must  pass  in  a  mere  allusion.  At  this 
time  (1805-58)  ,Mr.  IJrownings  works  were  absolutely  neglected  ia' 
Kngland.  In  Bostoo  they  bad  "  Brovniiog  erenings,"  as  the/I 
hare  '-  Kipling  eTeaings  "  now,  for  in  literature  Boston  follows  a  lead 
very  early  and  enthusiastically. 

Mrs,  Browning  died  on  June  29,  18fil,  at  Florence.  Her  husband's 
Korrovr  was  what  might  hare  been  expected,  and  it  vran  always  with 
him.  This  e-xplaios  some  versus  of  his  last  dB}>,  which  may  easily  b« 
forgiven,  as  their  motive  may  easily  be  nnderstood.  Mr.  Browning 
himself  regretted  them,  between  the  time  of  their  composition  and 
their  publication.  To  have  deferred  their  publication  for  a  week 
would  perhaps  have  ensured  their  withdrawal.  Afterwards  he  said 
^uod  MTipsi,  3c?-\jm.  The  affair  was  painful,  but  is  hardly  worth 
remembering,  mach  less  was  it  worth  the  gabble  of  comment 
psured  forth  by  ignoble  pens.  Who  can  give  an  account  of  all 
bis  idle  words  ?  Mr.  FiUgerald's  were  idle,  and  practically  meaning- 
1««8:  his  editor  urerlooked  them,  as  ail  editors  may  make  slips.  As 
for  Mr.  Oroffoiog,  who  can  blame  his  anger,  however  much  we  may 
regret  its  expression  r 

in  the  interests  of  his  son's  educstion,  Mr.  Browning  returned  to 

hideous  London.  He  did  not  seem  to  dislike  it.   Ue  took  refuge  in  work. 

and  produced  *'  The  Ring  and  the  Book."  a  "  mtimmoth  pi>em."  full  of 

beauties,   bat  discursive   to   an    undesirable  degree.       The  moro  he 

showed   himself  in  Eaglnud,   the  more    did   readers    awake   to    his 

poetical   excellencies.      His  admirers   were   th<'   young,  and   hm  old 

admirera  rather  resented  the   presencp   of  new  disciples.      Uisciples 

are     trying    people,    but     Mr.     Browning    suffered    them    gladly. 

His     relation   to    the    Browning    Society    was    cliaracteristtc.     The 

society    meant  to  [my  him  a  compliment;   he  took  tlu'  compHuient 

in  a  kindly  way,  and  no  doubt  was   not  indilFerent  to  the  society's 

snceeas  in  spreading  his  cnnfjii^Rts  further.      A  man  of  \ef&  humour. 

or    of  more,    might  have   found   thi»  attitude   impossible.     But   the 

socte^  enjoyed  itaelf,  did  not  liurt  Mr.  Browning,  and  amused  the 

profane.     Mr.   Browning   now   came   to  his  own    in   the  matter  of 

honoors,     Oxford  gave  him,  like  Hi*.  .Johnson,  a  Jlaster's  degree :   St. 

Andrews  more  than  once  offered  him  the  Lord  Rectorship,  and  her 

alntnw  regret    that    he    did    not    accept  t.lie  oFfer.      The  Athciirrum, 

nor  quite  benevolent  and  not  at  all  bald,  spoke  of  the  "King  and 

the  Cook  "  as  **  beyond  all  parallel  the  supremeat  poetic  achievement  of 

the  time,  and  the  most  precious  and  profound  spiritual   treasure   that 

EDglsnd  liad  produced  since  the  days  of  Sbaksponre."     Thus,  at  least, 

Mrs.  Sntkerhind   Orr   condenses  the    oracles.      Of   course,    if  the 

MkamHH  were  inspired,  this  would  be  very  interesting.    But  after 
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all,  ne  maj,  if  we  like,  prefer  "The  I^ay  of  the  lAst  Mtristret,"  or 
"Paradise  Lost,"  or  "The  Kxcuraion,"  to  "The  Ring  and  the  Book." 
There  is  do  final  oourt  of  appeal  in  matters  of  poetic  taste,  and 
probably  many  of  Mr.  Browning's  most  sincere  admirers  like  his  *'  Men 
and  Women  "  more  than  the  diffoser  excellencea  of  the  "  Ring  and  the 
Book."  The  plan,  if  it  be  not  profane  to  say  so,  is  the  plan  of  Mr. 
"VVilkie  Collins's  novels,  and  this  leads  to  Umguf.ios ;  in  fact,  there  ia  no 
necessary  end  to  it. 

Of  Mr.  Browning's  many  later  works,  *'  Balanstion'a  Adventnre  " 
is  the  most  classicat ;  "  Hen-6  Riel "  is  the  most  like  the  old  Browning 
of  the  best  years  ;  and  portions  of  "  Asolando  "  have  wonderful  energy 
in  addition  to  their  melancholy  interest.  But  the  otfaera,  the  difticult, 
crabbed  little  books,  contain,  perhaps,  most  of  what  bis  thorough 
partiiiana  call  his  "  message."  If  he  had  a  message,  it  waa  a  measage 
o£  belief:  a  message,  as  Mrs.  Satherland  Orr  says,  "most  powerful 
when  conveyed  in  its  least  explicit  form."  It  was  "  the  passionate 
affinnatioa  of  his  poetic  and  human  nature,  not  only  of  the  goodness 
and  beauty  of  life,  but  of  its  reality  and  ita  persistence.'"  This  man 
of  genius  was  no  whiner  :  no  pesainiiat,  no  atheist.  It  is  nncommonly 
easy  to  whine,  and  particularly  "  coItureJ."  Mr.  Browning,  like  his 
Babetais,  says  siirsmn  conla!  Where,  as  matter  of  science,  we 
know  nothing,  we  can  only  utter  the  message  of  our  temperament. 

Of  Mr.  Browning  in  society  very  many  people  knew  a  little.  Mrs. 
Sutherland  Orr^s  remarks  on  this  topic  have  all  her  usual  justice  of 
appredatioD : 

"We  oaniiot  doubt  that,  the  excited  stream  of  talk  whicli  aometimeri 
flowed  from  him  wsut,  in  the  given  minJitiona  of  mind  and  imiigiuiLtion,  due 
to  a  n4?r\'inm  imptilso  wlii(;li  ho  irould  n«t  aIwa,VM  riwtniin  :  and  that  the 
effusiveTiesK  of  manner  with  whtL'h  he  greeted  n!ik<>  old  fncodii  and  new 
arose  also  fn>m  a  momentary  want  of  self-pnssutisiori.  We  iiuiy  admit  this 
the  more  readily  that  in  bnth  ruaea  it  wils  ullied  to  real  kindneHH  of 
intetitinn,  aViovp  nil  in  the  latter,  wlippe  the  fear  ■of  seeming;  cold  towards 
even  n  friend's  friPtnl  strove  inflreastngly  with  the  <lefGctive  memory  for 
names  And  faces  whii'ii  were  not  quite  faroilinj-  to  him.  He  wiis  alrto  pro- 
foundly averse  to  the  idea  nf  posinj;  ns  n  man  of  sii[>erior  gxitR  ;  having, 
indeed^  in  repird  to  sorinl  interoourse,  nn  little  of  the  fastidioiisness  of 
genius  as  of  its  bohemianism.  He  therefori?  mndo  it  a  rule,  from  the 
moment  he  took  liis  plnoe  as  a  celebrity  in  the  London  world,  to  exert  him- 
self for  the  luuu^ement  of  Jiia  fellow-gue»ts  at  a  dinner-talile,  whether  th«ir 
own  nieotul  re^oMvfVK  wi^re  great  or  small  ;  »iiil  tliis  gnvo  ri^  tn  u  fi'«({ueDt 
•fTort  at  cODveiTsation ,  whJt'h  couverted  it«t>lf  into  »  bnbit  and  endeil  by 
carrying  htiu  nway.  Thin  nt  least  wan  Iiik  own  cDuvictioii  in  the  matter. 
The  loud  voice,  which  so  many  persons  muHt  have  loarneU  to  think  liabittial 
with  bim,  bore  iU»o  traces  of  this  half-uncou»cioiui  nervous  stimulation.* 

*  Mim  Brownini:  rcTmlnils  mc  t.hnt  loud  spciakliicr  had  becomi;  tiAluml  to  him  tlirougb 
tbe  deabieM  of  atvtrml  of  IiU  int.imati;  f ritndH :  L^dor,  Kirkup.  llanj  Oamwftl],  and 
praviooslj  hi*  nncle  Heubpn.  whose  hmring  hail  he^ii  impuimt]  in  ca.c\y  lift;  hj  n  blow 
from  a  cricket  beJl.  This  fact  ucieivarU^  DQudifies  my  [mpresaion  of  tho  ca»«,  but 
dow  nut  quite d<»trof  it. 
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Ji  ma  Diitmul  to  him  in  nnger  or  excitetiifMit,  but  did  Dot  express  liu  gentl«r 
or  more  o*juabIe  statflfl  of  (i*ling  ;  and  when  ho  road  to  otliow  on  n  suliject 
wLicIi  moved  him,  his  iittemnrn  ^ften  Hiihside*!  irilu  n  tremulous  soEtuees 
which  left  it  scarrely  ntidiblc." 

He  was  a  good  mao,  biod,  geaiirous,  honoarable,  dignified;  and  h« 
was  a  f^at  poet.  Ue  was  conrteoas  eveo  to  tedious  and  vaio  young 
men  who  scot  bim  their  verses.  Few  men,  few  poets,  bare  had  more 
strenaoas  individaaltty  of  character.  This  carried  him  oat  of  tlte 
central  carrentof  poetic  excellence  too  frequently  ;  this  has  proved  an 
attraction  in  late  years,  while  it  will  be  a  drawback  to  Ms  fntnre 
fame. 

As  for  Mrs.  Sutherland  Orr's  book.  I  cannot  Icaro  it  withont  again 
Baying  how  heartily  and  ^ntefully  I  admire  its  exquisite  and  unfal- 
tering' taste,  dignity,  and  justice.  Perhaps  wo  may  think  that  too 
mn^  is  made  of  startt  and  comets  attending  the  deaths  of  the 
BrowningB,  as  of  Julius  Cirsar.  But  that  Mrs.  Sutherland  Orr  should 
eren  mention  these  phenomena  is  agreeable  to  the  student  oC" 
Btirvivnla.  How  plea.santly  the  oldest  half-beliefs  endnre,  when  all  > 
else  EufTers  shock  !  Otherwise,  the  book  is  exactly  what  it  oughti 
to  be,  and  a  model  of  perfection  in  it^  kind.  More  may  be  totd 
of  Mr.  Browning :  we  can  hardly  hope  that  it  will  be  told  so  well. 

AXDEEIV  LaSO. 
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BURKE  tells  us  that  "  there  are  motneats  In  the  fortunes  of  States 
when  particulur  men  oxe  called  to  make  improrenieDts  hy  great 
mental  exerUon."  If  ever  this  were  true  of  any  State,  it  is  at  this 
prt.*aeut  time  trae  of  oar  own.  Within  the  past  ten  years  circum- 
stances, Uit  well  internal  as  external,  have  brought  home  to  all  thinking 
poliUciftim  Iwth  the  importance  of  riiaintmning  the  integrity  of  the 
Empire  and  the  instability  of  the  foundation  on  which  it  now  rente. 
Such  are  the  Indian  and  Colonial  Exhibition,  the  appearance  on  the 
Nile  of  a  contingent  from  New  South  Walos,  the  meeting  of  the 
Colonial  Conference,  the  ilcKinley  Tariff,  the  Canadian  elections,  the 
application  of  the  Colonies  to  have  their  Stocks  opened  for  the 
investment  of  Trust  funds,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  Newfoundland 
difficulty.  These  events — some  fraught  with  hopefulness,  others  with 
warning — hare  created,  and  ore  now  in  process  of  creatingj  an  interest 
in  Colonial  iifTaira  and  an  acquaintftnco  with  Imperial  problems  that 
had  no  place  in  the  political  education  even  of  a  dozen  years  ago. 
This  is  in  itself  matter  for  congratulation ;  but  there  is  imminent 
danger  that  all  this  knowledge  and  all  this  attention  may  be  waatod 
through  ihe  melancholy  iuabiiity  of  our  leaders  to  seize  upon  the 
occasion.  Politicians  have  eo  long  taken  it  to  be  the  sole  duty  of 
statesmen  to  attack  or  defend  existing  Institutions,  that  when  a  great 
demand  is  made  upon  their  powers  of  couatructive  legislation,  they 
show  themselves  to  be  wholly  at  a  stand.  It  is  true  that,  to  quot^ 
Burke  again,  *'  a  poHliciau,  to  do  great  things,  loohs  for^  power,  what 
oar  workmen  call  a  pitnh<uc\"  but  th:it  is  by  no  means  ail.  He 
must  prepare  htniself,  when  he  has  found  his  lever,  to  make  use 
of  it.  If  the  "  power  "  be  there  and  advaatagti  be  not  taken  of  its 
existence,  we  must  say  that  our  politicians  do  not  understand  their 
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trade,    and    tbcrc^fore    throw   awfty    their    tools.     Of   course,    there 

men    who    declatp    that    they    cannot    percoivo    any    "  power," 

and   that  they  are  waiting  nnti!  they  can.     .Iiwit  bo.     There  were 

politicians  in  1 8S0  who  declared  that  they  could  perceive  no  "eagerness 

for  reform."     But,  suppasing  them  to  b^  in  the  right,  who  is  to  bo 

blamed  ?     Surely  the  fault  lies  with  those  poHticiana  who  for  years 

ive  been   speaking   and   acting  as  though  they   bellered   that  the 

ing  ap  of  the  British  T^mplre  was   a  foregone  conclusion,  and 

ho,  even  if  they  did  not  deliberately  facilitate  the  arrival  of  tha 

lonr  of  dissolution,  at  any  rato  did  notbiug  to  delay  the  catastrophe. 

Uowercr,    even    at    the    time    when    the    Ltttlo   England    party 

were  moet  rampant,  and  their  inflneuce  was  most  deprcBsiug,  thero 

were  amongst  us  men  who  had  *'  not  despaired  of  the  republic,"  aud 

DOW,  mainly  dan  to  the  untiring  Gftbrts  of  tlio  latn  Mr.  Forater,  Lord 

EBoeebery,  Profcasor  Secley,  and  Mr.  Ci.  R.  Parkin,  the  nation  is 
beginning  to  be  alive  to  the  real  meaning  of  dissolution  of  partner- 
ship, both  for  the  Colonies  and  ourselves,  imd  to  the  disascrous  elTects 
vrhich  it  would  bave  u|H)n  our  commerce,  our  credit  ^buth  Bntitsh  and 
Cobnial),  oar  political  position,  and  our  capacity  for  exercising  any 
moral  and  civilising  iolluence  in  the  world  at  large.  It  is  time, 
therefore,  that  those  politiciaiiK  who  profess  to  btt  statesmen  should 
aet  themaelvee  ti*  the  solution  of  the  problem.  No  one  can  deny  that 
it  is  one  of  extreme  difiicnlty :  but  so  much  the  greater  honour  awaits 
the  discoverer  of  the  solution.  Perhaps  it  is  the  most  severe  that  bos 
ever" presented  itself  to  a  slatesman  ;  bnt  it  has  yet  to  be  proved  that 
it  is  tnsolable,  and  he  who  lightly  assumes  that  it  is  so,  pays  a  poor 
oomplimeut  to  the  (,'onstitnt ion-making  capacity  of  the  most  constitn- 
tioaal  race  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Lord  .Sniisbury  tells  us  that 
"Imperial  l-'ederation  lends  itself  better  to  peroration  than  to 
iigoment."  The  answer  to  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  its  advocate's 
Ine  hitherto  been  engaged  in  creating  the  *•  power "  and  not  in 
»orldiig  out  the  method.  <_!ircnm stances,  however,  have  forced  upon 
aooeof  QB  who  are  iutcrestM  in  this  question  the  inquiry  whether 
Loid  Salisbury's  friendly  criticism  does  not  point  to  a  real  wealcnesA 
to  oar  plan  of  campaign,  and  whether  a  greater  attention  to 
■ettiag  f(M-th  the  method  of  realising  our  ideal  would  not  conduce 
to  the  more  rapid  formation  of  enthusia^^tu  for  its  attalument.  May 
it  Mt,  therefore,  be  frise  to  consider  the  limitations  which  will  have 
to  be  obatTFed  whenever  the  great  experiment  in  Constitation-making 
oones  to  be  tried  ? 

JU  the  outset  we  must,  of  course,  make  three  great  assumptions : 
(1)'I1)at  Great  Britain  and  the  Colouies  both  value  their  connection 
with  each  other  at  such  a  rate  that  each  is  williug  to  make  a  con- 
tbderable  sacrifice  to  maintain  it;  (2)  that  for  this  purpose  Great 
Untain  is  willing  to  give  up  her  proeent  prerogative  of  complete 
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ComtitaUooal  control  orer  tlie  foreign  policy  ol  tke  Empire  and  over 
our  great  dependencies ;  (3)  that  the  Colonies  are  wiiliog,  in  retora 
for  a  constitntionat  roice  in  the  managemeot  of  Imperial  affairs,  to 
pay  a  fair  efaare  towards  tlie  expenses  of  Imperial  defence,  of  the 
diplomatic  and  consular  gerrioes,  and  of  oommon  commnnication. 

It  may,  of  coarse,  be  said  that  tiiese  a&somptions  are  wholly 
unjustifiable  ;  not  only  unjostiGable  at  the  present  time,  bnt  that  there 
VA  no  reasonable  prospect  of  their  ever  being  anything  else.  If  tho 
critic  belierra  that  dissolotion  will  be  harmless  or  beneficial,  there  Ib 
nothing  more  to  be  said  \  but  if  he  thinks  that  dissolution  would  b* 
injariou.<«,  snr^ly  it  is  hit  duty  to  prrnoade  others  of  what  he  »  himself 
convinced.  Wherever  ho  may  be,  whether  in  the  Coloniea  or  ak 
home,  it  is  his  business  to  ronse  his  fellows  to  a  just  appreciattO'D 
of  the  ma^itnde  of  a  danger  whici  he  himself  thinks  to  be  so 
sen'oos.  lint  such  an  one  may  say,  ''  I  nm  in  favour  of  maintaining 
unity,  but  I  see  no  necessity  for  reconstruction.  Surely  things  can  go 
on  aa  they  are.  It  is  not  wise  to  run  unnecessary  risks  ;  in  short,  I 
adopt  the  maxim  '  QuUta  Han  morerf.""  We  may  reply  by  two 
queetious :  (1)  How  long  do  you  imagine  that  our  great  self- 
governiog  Colonies  will  be  content  to  take  their  policy  from  Downing 
Street  ?  and  (2)  llow  long  will  the  British  taxpayer  be  prejiared 
to  bear  the  growing  strain  of  providing  the  expense  of  defending  an 
Empire  of  world*wide  extent  when  the  other  members  of  it,  who  are 
growing  in  population  and  resources  with  strides  far  exceeding  thoeo 
of  the  mother  coontr}',  pay  comparatively  little  towards  it  ? 

If,  theo,  it  is  aesuuied  that  a  reconstruction  of  the  ConsUtution  ia 
imperative,  and  that  botli  parties  to  the  bargain  are  prepared,  within 
certain  limits,  to  make  the  necet»iar)'  sacrificets  to  attain  thetr  ends,  wo* 
are  in  a  position  to  ask  the  question,  On  what  principles  must  the 
Constitution  of  the  future  be  founded?  Sun.-Iy  this  is  a  questioD 
which  ^ould  present  no  diilicultiea  to  Eugliishmen.  There  is  no 
necessity  for  drawing  up  a  new  edition  of  the  Itights  of  !Man  ;  we 
have  but  to  pub  into  operation  the  time- honoured  maxims  of  tho 
British  Constitution  :  "  What  concerns  all  should  be  treated  of  by 
nil,"  and  that  "  What  is  for  the  advantage  of  all  should  be  paid  for 
by  all."  Three  times  in  the  course  of  our  Parliamentary  history  have 
thao  principles  been  neglected  :  firet  when  George  III.  and  his  friends 
tried  to  extract  from  the  American  Colonies  taxes  which  hod  beca 
voted  by  a  Parliament  in  which  tJiero  was  no  Colonial  represent 
tation ;  again,  in  tho  days  of  tho  unrcformed  Parliament  when  great 
towns  like  Manchester,  Birmingham,  and  Leeds  had  no  adequate  voice 
in  tho  council  of  the  Empire  ;  and  most  assuredly  they  ai-o  being  violated 
now.  Wo  take  it,  then,  that  in  tho  new  Constitution  these  well- 
worn  principles  will  be  accepted,  and  wo  pass  on  to  consider  the  more 
difBcult  question  of  the  manner  of  tfaoir  application. 
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The  new  GoveniEoeot  will  reqaire  a  liedd.     In  drawing  tip  tie 

fCooititation  of  the  United  States  no  subject  guvo  more  trouble  to 

the  Con?ention  than  the  determination  of  the  bc;st  method  of  electing 

ft  Pr«feidei)t,  and  the  liinitatiou  oE  his  prerogatives.      In  the  British 

Empire,  hovrerer,  this  difficulty  would  hardly  be  felt,  for  no  English- 

m&n  would  dream  of  suggesting  any  change  in  otir  eystdm  of  an 

bereditcry  muuurchy,  and,  indeed,  the  siinpticLty  of  the  arrangement 

and  tlie  obvious  iidvantnge  of  preserring  so  clear  a  proof  of  con- 

tluaity    constitute    now   and   poworful   argument?   in  favour  of   the 

<.'ruwn.     Ko  change  would  ho  uiade,  then^fon*,  in  t)io  pereonality  and 

fonctions  of  the  Sovereign.     Pi-esumably  the  ordinary  residence  of 

,the   monarch   would   be   Great   Britain,   while   in   each   of  the  eelf- 

^goTfiraing    Colonies,   or    groups  of   Colonies,    the  Croivn    would   be 

represDnied  by  a  Governor  or  Viceroy. 

Next  to  the  Sovereign,  exactly  as  at  present,  would  stand  a  greater 

or  less  nnmber  of  Ministers,  each  uf  whom  would   be  at  the  head  of 

«ae  of  the  great  departments  of  the  Empire,  such,  fur  example,  as 

foreign  Aflaira.     Here  we  are  met  by  the  first,  serious  difficulty,  viz., 

the  delimitation  of  Imperial  and   local   matters.      It  has,  however, 

been  sarmounted  in  the  case  of  the  United  States,  and  it  may  be 

noted  for  our  encouragement  that  as  compared  with  theirs  our  poeition 

B  relatively  fovourabte,  for  in  the  Uritish   Empire  there  would  bo 

little  con6ict  either  between  local  and  Imperial  interests,  or  between 

those  of  different  sections  of  the  Empire.      For  example,  the  State 

Law  of    Virginia    might    conflict    with    that    of    Slasanchn setts  or 

OoDoecCicae,  bat  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  6f  trouble  arising  out  of  ft 

dinrgecce  between  the  local  laws  of  Canada  and  those  of  New  South 

WjiJei  or  the  Cape.     Nor  would  there  be  the  same  tendency  for  the 

Fiuctions  of  tbe  Imperial  Government  to  encroach  upon  those  of  the 

loesl  authorities  which  has  been  exhibited  in  moRt  federated  commu- 

ailses ;  for  when   the  Imperial  Government  had  bisen  intrusted  with 

the  basiuesa  of  providing  for  defence,  diplomacy,  communication,  the 

management  of  dependencies,  and  the  finances  connected  with  thpso 

department^  difference  of  o|>tnion  would  rarely  arise  as  to  the  sphere 

of  induence  to  which  its  duty  extended. 

This  naturally  leads  ns  to  a  discussion  of  the  principles  which 
wovid  have  to  be  observed  in  defioing  the  powers  of  the  central 
authority.  There  would  obviously  be  two  choices:  (1)  to  give  to  the 
central  power  control  over  everything  that  was  not  reserved  for  tha 
local,  and  (2)  to  band  over  to  thu  local  o^^eiythiug  that  was  not 
naerved  for  the  central.  Adopting  the  phraseology  of  Iho  United 
Statei,  the  former  of  these  may  be  defined  as  the  Republican  the 
Utter  am  the  Democralic  method.  In  the  British  Empire,  owing  to 
the  amplicity  of  limitation,  the  Democratic  method  would,  iu  all 
probability,  be  adopted. 
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So  far,  then,  the  Impfirlal  Goverameat,  as  projected,  woold  coaBist 
of  tlie  Sovereigti  and  o£  the  .Ministers  appointed  bv  tUe  Crowa,  with 
powera  pnictically  uncbanged  from  what  they  are  at  present. 

It  now  becomes  necessary  to  consider  tby  Conalitution  vf  the  body 
to  wliicb,  in  accord  with  the  principles  and  practice  ul'  the  Bhtiisb 
Coostitalion,  the  heada  of  Imperial  departments  would  bavu  to  be 
responsible.  It  is  bore  that  the  greatest  room  exisU  lor  diUereuce  of 
opinion,  not  only  as  to  the  first  step  to  be  taken,  but  also  as  to  th» 
ultimate  form  which  should  be  iissumed  by  the  revised  Constilntion. 
However,  on  esninination,  tho  proposals  which  have  been  made  under 
this  head  appear  capable  of  classification  as  follows  : — 

First;,  tho  creation  of  a  revised  I'ri\T  Council,  or  new  Committeo  of 
the  Privy  Council,  into  which  representatives  of  the  Coloniea  should 
be  admitted,  and  whose  opinion  should  be  consulted  on  matters  of 
Imperial  concern. 

Second,  tho  constitution  of  a  new  Imperial  body,  which  should 
stand  in  a  certain  ascertained  relation  to  tho  Parliament  of  tho  British 
Isles,  the  Parliament  of  tho  Canadian  Dominion,  and  those  of  the 
other  self-governing  sections  of  tho  Empire. 

Third,  tbo  admission  of  Colonial  representatives  into  the  nonse  of 
Lords. 

Fourth,  tho  admission  of  Colonial  representatives  into  t3io  British 
Hooso  of  Commons. 

Tjet  us  examine  these  iu  detail. 

The  first  has  the  merit  of  simplicity,  for  it  could  be  done  in  & 
moment  by  the  simple  device  of  giving  each  of  the  Agents-General  a 
•fat  in  the  Privy  Council,  and  then  snmmgning  them  in  company 
with  one  or  perhaps  more  of  the  Cabinet  Ministers  to  confer  alxjut 
Imperial  affairs,  thus  coustituting  a  body  like  that  which,  in  the  R^ign 
of  Charles  II.,  dealt  with  affairs  too  weighty  to  be  disclosed  to  the 
whole  body  of  the  Council,  and  ultimately  developed  iuto  the  modern 
Cabinet.  The  advantage  of  simplicity  is,  however,  overweighted  by 
numerous  drawbacks.  Iu  the  first  place,  it  is  more  than  doubtful 
whether  the  Coluuiea  wuuld  accept  such  a  proposal  as  au  adequate 
satisfaction  of  tbuir  claims.  In  the  second,  supposing  that  the  Cabinet 
aaked  the  advice  of  the  C'i>lonial  Council  and  then  n;jected  it,  would 
much  have  been  gained  towards  allaying  the  irritation  which  the 
Colonies,  or  Colony,  might  feel?  .Moreover,  such  a  body  could  never 
commit  the  Colonies  to  a  financial  coutributiun  towards  Imperial 
G-Tpenses.  As  a  step  forward,  the  immediate  creation  of  a  Colonial 
Council  might,  however,  be  carried  out  with  great  odvaatage,  and 
might  be  accepted  by  the  Colonies  as  an  earnest  of  onr  desire  to  mAko 
a  further  advance  at  the  earliest  timely  date,  but  it  cannot  be  regarded 
as  containing  the  elements  of  a  permanent  solution  of  the  question  o£ 
Colonial  representation.  ,    .        -d   i 
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Hie  second  plan  is  to  create,  for  the 'purpose  of  dealing  wit.h 
Imperial  alfairs,  a  new  body,  ooDslituted  on  the  bosi^  of  eqaal 
reprcsoDtation  of  all  parts  of  tbo  Empire,  to  which  the  Imperial 
MinistTy  should  stAod  in  t:be  samn  relationship  as  the  British  Ministera 
now  stand  to  tho  Parliament  of  tho  Uoitod  Kingdom.  Such  a  body 
wcraltl  be,  in  fact,  iJio  Ketohstag  of  the  British  Empire.  On  paper 
such  a  plan  has  donbtlosH  much  to  recommend  it,  and  in  oatline  ib 
probnbly  embodies*  the  form  which  a  Federal  Constitution  for  tho 
Empire  wonld  ultimately  asttume  ;  but  that  is  very  far  from  asserting 
that  to  create  snob  a  body  df  noM  wonld  be  either  possible  or  M-ise. 
To  do  eo  wonld  be  to  break  with  all  the  traditions  of  the  past.  lb 
would  inrolve  the  relegation  to  a  secondary  pwition  of  tho  British 
Parliament,  which,  with  all  its  im]>erfectiona,  carries  with  it  a  prestige 
to  which  no  newly-created  body  could  for  centuries  pretend,  and  it 
would  involve  an  act.  of  abnegation  on  the  part  of  the  United  Kin^rtiom 
which  no  responsible  statesman  would  have  the  hardihood  to  propose. 
Mon-over,  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  g«niu8  of  the  British  people, 
wliich  ever  inclines  to  muditication  of  its  existing  materials  rather 
than  to  the  adoption  of  new,  and  which,  even  in  caiTving  out  the 
moet  radical  changes,  lovett  to  believe  that  it  is  guided  by  precedent. 
"Wq  may  therefore  set.  aside  the  creation  of  such  a  bod;  by  legislative 
action,  and,  as  it  were  at  a  single  stroke,  as  outside  the  range  of 
practical  politics. 

Next  comes  the  suggestion  that  Colonial  ropreaontatives  Rhould  be 
admitted  to  the  House  of  Ix)rd9.  If  the  House  of  LoitU  is  to  remain 
ns  it  13  at  present,  the  Second  Chamber  of  the  United  Kingdom,  then 
it  will  never  do  to  add  to  its  functions  that  of  acting  as  the  Grand 
Conncil  of  tho  Empire  as  well.  The  tn*o  functions  arc  mutually 
destractire,  for  on  the  one  hand  the  Hoiine  of  Commona  would  find 
it  intolerable  to  have  its  domestic  acta  n^viewed  by  a  Iwdy  in  which 
the  Colonial  element  was  represented,  and  on  tlie  other,  the  Colonists 
wonld  regard  with  slight  favour  a  concession  which  made  their 
members  an  inaigDificant  minority  among  a  crowd  of  hereditary 
legialiktars.  .Such  a  plan,  too,  would  do  nothing  to  solve  the  financial 
qnestion,  which  here,  as  elsewhere  in  onr  histor}-,  is  the  key  of  the 
situation  :  for  tho  Houst*  of  Ix>rds  has  no  power  to  interfere  with  the 
taxation  of  the  British  Isles,  still  less  to  levj-  coutribntions  from  the 
whole  Empire  for  Imperial  purposes.  It  is  even  doubtful  whether 
such  thorough-going  democrats  as  oar  Colonists  would  consent  nnder 
auy  circtimstances  to  take  their  seats  in  an  assembly  o£  peers.  We 
take  it,  therefore,  that  withont  a  radical  reconstruction  of  the  Honse 
of  Lorda  its  utilisation  for  the  reception  of  Colonial  representatives 
would  be  out  of  the  question. 

Bnppoeing,  however,  that  there  were  a  willingness  to  reconstitnte 
the   Uouae  of  Lord*  with   a   view   to   making  it   into  an  Iraperial 
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Chamber,  lot  us  iDqtiiro  vhat  such  a  Ktconstrnction  would  involre. 
Obangea  at  least  as  swooping  as  tho  following  would  1>e  necessary  :— 

(1)  The  riousQ  of  Lorda  would  hare  to  bo  made  elective,  and  ao 
many  members  allotted  to  the  Unit«d  Kingdom,  probably  tipoa  a 
basis  of  representation  in  proportion  to  population,  and  so  mauy  to 
each  of  the  self-governing  Colonics. 

(2)  British  nJ^irs  would  have  to  be  withdrawn  altogether  from  the 
cognisance  of  the  new  C'hamber. 

(3)  The  new  Chamber  would  have  to  be  entrusted  with  the  power 
of  raislug  and  ivgiilatingthe  expenditure  of  aa  Imperial  revenue  i>ep»- 
rate  from  the  lucal  revenues  of  the  aevertil  self- governing  comuiunities. 

(4)  Miuit^tert;  of  Tuiperlal  departments  would  have  to  be  responsible 
to  the  newly-constituted  Chamber,  and  not  to  tho  House  of  Commons 
of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Such  changes  require  only  to  be  stated  iu  order  to  sliow  that 
they  would  constitute  a  revolution  little  lesN  radicat  and  a  great  deal 
more  complicated  than  the  creation  of  a  wholly  new  body,  as  proposed 
in  the  scheuiL'  Ko.  2. 

It  remains  to  examine  the  fichcme  for  admitting  Colonial  repi'eson- 
tatives  into  the  House  of  Commons.  Iu  the  first  place,  it  may  Ikj 
noted  that  such  a  plan  would  be  strictly  m  accordance  with  precedent| 
for  Henry  VUI.  at  the  same  time  when  he  called  members  from 
Cheshire  and  from  Wales  called  them  alao  from  Calais,  and  membora 
from  Calais  sat  in  the  House  of  CommonSj  with  fall  rights  of 
membership,  down  to  the  time  when  the  town  was  lost  to  the  English 
Crown.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of 
at  least  one  other  Colonial  powvr,  for  members  for  Martinique  and 
Algeria  sit  !n  the  French  House  of  Deputies.  It  is  in  accord,  too, 
with  the  views  of  Burke,  who  would  havo  wished  to  seo  Colonial 
representatives  at  Westminster  had  the  conditions  of  time  and  space 
rendered  such  an  experiment  possible  in  his  day.  It  seems  also  to  be 
in  accord  wiih  the  wishes  of  the  Prime  Minister  when  he  speaks, 
in  big  letter  to  Mr.  K.  W.  Heckett,  of  his  earne.st  desire  '*  that 
meanjs  for  attaining  these  objects  (t.t^.,  the  object.s  of  the  Imperial 
Federation  league)  may  b-  found  by  some  meiasures  which  are 
consistent  with  our  present  political  constitution."' 

Tho  first  question  that  arises  is  the  very  practical  inquiry  whether  tlie 
conditions  of  travel  and  commuuication  bavo  eo  far  changed  since  the 
days  of  Burko  us  to  make  that  possible  now  which  was  impossible  then. 
That  is  a  question  rathor  for  Colonial  statcsmon  than  fur  English' 
men  ;  bat  it  may  bo  remarked  that  aince  Burke  wrote,  it  lias  hccom,o 
little  less  wasteful  of  time  and  a  great  deal  Bufer  to  travel  from 
London  to  Sydney  than  it  was  in  his  day  to  make  the  journey 
from  Westminster  to  Connomara ;  while  it,  takes  le^^s  time  to  get  a 
reply  from  New  Zealand  than  it   then  did  from  Oid'ord.       Wo  pass 
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<m  to  the  question  wliut  cliaugea  would  be  caused  in  the  worlrinf^ 
of  our  preeent  Parliamentor7  system  by  the  introduction  of  Colonial 
represeatalivea  Into  the  House  of  Commoos  V 

If  the  present  scale  of  reprcaenlatioo  were  maiatmued,  reckon- 
ing the  population  of  the  Umt«d  Kia^om  ai  forty  iniUioos  and 
that  of  the  Belf-ffovoming  Colonies  at  ten  millions,  the  numbers  of 
the  House  of  Commons  would  have  to  be  raised  from  (J70  to  832. 
This  vould  make  the  basis  of  representation  at  one  member  for  every 
sixty  thousand  inhabitants.  In  France  it  is  one  for  every  sixty-five 
thoosand  inhabitants,  giving  a  House  of  Deputies  numbering  084; 
and  in  Germany  one  for  every  hundred  and  eighteen  thousand, 
giving  a  Reichstag  of  :J97  members :  in  the  United  States  the  scale 
is  one  to  every  hundred  and  seventy  thousand,  giving  a  House  of 
Representatives  numbering  ^5U.  If  the  British  Empire  were  repre- 
sented on  the  same  ecile  as  the  United  States  the  House  would 
number  2!)i.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  evi^n  on  the  most  liberal 
scale  oar  House  of  Commons  would  not  be  out  of  all  proportion 
to  what  other  States  have  foond  needful  aud  workable  ;  while  a 
moderate  change  in  the  scalii  would  bring  its  numbers  within  very 
reasonable  proportions. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  the  number  of  the   now   House  of  Commons 
that  the  chief  difHcuUy  in  the  new  arrangement   is   to  be  found.  That 
is,  after  all,  a  matter  either  of  bricks  and  mortar  or  of  a  change  in  the 
nze  of  electoral  districts,  and  could  never  stand  in  Tiie  way  of  such  a 
reconstractiou  as  was  desirable  for  other  reasons.     It  is  the  Consti- 
tational  effect   of   admitting   Coloninl   representatives  that  presents 
the  real  difficulty.     The  cause   of    this  is  the  fact  that  the  House 
of  Commons  has  to  play  a  double  part ;  on    the  one   hand,  it  is  the 
gOTeroing  body  of  the   Empire;   -on   the  other,  it  is  the  domestic 
aastnibly  of  the  United  Kingdom.      What    modifications  of  practice 
would  he  needed  to  enable  it  under   its   new  conditions  to   play  both 
{Hits  with    sQCCess  ?      It   would    clearly   be    inadmissible    for    the 
CoSonial  representatives  to  eit  and  vote  u[>on  all   aflairs  as  the  members 
for  Calais  did   lu   the  old   days.     They   would   not   wish    it  and  we 
ihoojil  not  allow  it.     The  problem  to  be  solved,  therefore,  is  narrowed 
diMro  to  the  discovery  of  mme  plan  by  which  a  distinction  could   be 
dmrn  between  Imperial  and  lucol  aJTair»,  tho  one  to   be  the  province 
of  tke  House  as  a  whole,  the  other  of  the  representatives  of  the  United 
KiBgdonL     Threo  methods  of  dealing  with  the  case    present   thom- 
Mives  immediately : — (I.)   A  large  exteuKion  of  the  system  of  local 
girraniinent,  whtcb  should  reduce  to  a  minimum,  even  if  it  could  not 
errenlnally  get  rid  of,  the  domestic  business  of  the   United  Kingdom 
or  of  the  several  sections  of  it,    possibly  carrying  with   it  the  reduc- 
tion of  membership  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  in  exchange  for   the 
flOOBtitatioD  of  a  local  assembly  ;  (II.)  The  free  use  of  the  expedient 
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o£  Grand  Committees  constitated  on  the  lines  of  the  several  secLions 
o£  the  United  Kingdom;  (111.)  The  withdrawal  of  Colonial  mem- 
bers when  basiness  was  in  hand  which  the  Speaker  defioed  afi 
domestic.  In  all  of  these  cases  the  Cuu&litottunal  crux  would  lie  in 
determioiDg  the  relations  of  the  beads  of  departmenta  to  the  Im- 
perial I'arliament,  to  the  localised  Parliameot  or  Cfrand  Committee, 
and   to  one  another.     It  is  a  problem  of  eaormons   diSiCQltj ;    but 


there  is  nothing  to  shoir  that  it  ia  Insolublo. 


It  might  even   turn 


oat  to  bo  easier  in  practice  than  it  appears  in  anticipation.  At  any 
rate,  it  ia  a  problem  woU  ivortby  of  the  attention  of  statesmen,  for  its 
solution  carries  with  it  tho  power  of  utilising  the  present  mocbinety 
of  government  for  tho  purpose  of  creating  a  truly  Impmal  orgonisaf 
tion  ;  of  carrying  tho  traditions  and  prestige  of  the  ancient  Hoase  of 
Commons  into  anoth/*r,  which  with  no  break  of  continuity  ehall  take 
np  the  work  of  thf*  old  ;  and  of  carrying  out  a  rporganisation  of  our 
Constitution  which,  while  fully  adapted  to  our  present  requirementa, 
shall  bo  in  the  strictest  sense  a  logical  developmenti  from  tho  history 
of  the  past. 

These  are  really  the  qaeslions  which  cry  aloud  for  attention  and 
settlement.  They  are  matters  in  which  no  amonnt  of  ingenious 
sophistry  can  relieve  those  who  have  assumed  the  responsibility  of 
leadership  of  the  duty  of  leading.  Before  the  man  who  can  find  the 
solution  of  tho  problem  Yira  tho  certainly  of  a  reputation  as  great  as 
that  of  Chatham,  aud  probably  greater  than  that  of  any  statesman 
sUice  his  day.  Is  there  no  one  among  the  politicians  of  this  latter 
day  who  has  aliko  the  courage  and  tho  ability  to  cut  the  Cordian 
knot  ?  Or  is  the  hour  come  but  not  the  man  ?  Have  all  our 
leaders  been  so  long  absorbed  in  studying  the  whims  of  the  mul- 
titude as  the  only  safe  guide  of  coodact,  and  bi'en  so  much  more 
intent  on  party  advantage  than  on  preserving  the  honour  of  their 
country,  that 

"  Tlte  Lallv«  liu(-  of  tmoliuioQ 
la  fiicklied  o'tr  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought ; 
Ant]  enterpriser  of  ^rrcat  pitli  and  tiiomcnl. 
Wil.h  tliiH  rvgnrd.  their  ciirrpntd  turn  »vny. 
And  lot«  the  nmuv  uf  aciion  1 " 

Cykil    RA-NSOME. 


P.S.' — -Sinco  thifl  article  waa  in  type,  A  challenge  has  been  ofFerpd 
to  tho  Imperial  Federation  League,  which  cnnnot  fail  to  attract  atten- 
lion.  In  answer  to  a  deputation  which  waited  upon  him  en  June  17, 
to  urgo  tho  desirability  o£  calling  another  Colonial  Conference  at 
the  earliest  timely  date,  Lord  Salisbury  made  the  remarkably  signifl- 
eaat  admtssion  that  tho  problem  before  them  inroWed  "  nothing  more 
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or  less  than  the  fntnre  of  the  British  Empire  "  ;  but,  after  pointing 
ont  its  difficnlties,  he  went  on  to  make  a  snggeEtion,  which  is  dis- 
finctly  open  to  criticism — viz.,  that  the  League  shoald  offer  a  solution 
in  the  shape  of  a  cut-and-dried  plan.  The  League,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  always  maintained  that  its  natural  function  was  the  formation  of 
public  opinion,  and  that  the  production  of  a  definite  and  final  plan 
Bhoald  bo  left  for  the  combined  statesmanehip  of  the  Empire.  Sarely, 
to  quote  Lord  Salisbary's  own  words,  no  body  of  private  individuals 
could  claim  to  bring  to  its  solation  not  only  "  the  highest  patriotism, 
but  also  the  strongest  intellect  of  our  time."  Patriotism  is  one  thing 
and  intelligence  is  another,  and  in  a  "  problem  which  involves  nothing 
less  than  the  future  of  the  British  Empire,"  we  thonght  we  had  a 
right  to  look  for  guidance  to  the  responsible  advisers  of  the  Queen  ; 
but  if  it  is  to  have  no  assistance  in  this  quarter  the  League  may  have 
to  reconsider  its  policy  in  regard  to  this  matter. 

C.  II. 


THE  JUBILEE  OF  THE  TONIC  SOL-FA 
SYSTEM. 
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America,"  aaj's  Mr.  L.  A.  Ruasell,  of  New  York,  in  bis 
raloublo  work  oa'"IIow  to  Read  Modem  Maaic,"  "  tliero 
liBB  been  do  uow  tbougUt  or  method  in  sigbt-singiug  for  the  last 
tvreoty  years  which  cauDot  bo  traced  more  or  less  directly  to  Mr. 
Curweu's  influeuoe.'  To  those  who  aro  act^uaiDted  with  the  muiufils  of 
sight-singing  and  of  musical  theory  issued  for  popular  purposes  both 
in  Englaud  and  in  America  duriug  the  period  reftirred  to,  this  state- 
meat  cannot  appear  oxnggerated.  *' To  Mr.  Curwen,"  contiunes  Mr. 
Russell,  "belongs  the  cri?dit  of  re  vol  ut  ionising  Ihr-  methods  of  teach- 
ing music  to  the  uiasaes."  This  assertion  also  is  within  the  truth.  Not 
only  are  there  at  the  present  time  several  miLUons  of  children  and 
adalta  directly  learning  Mr.  Cnrwcn's  system,  bat  bis  ideas  and  plans 
recseire  in  a  hundred  books  the  sincere  flattery  of  imitation.  It  is  the 
completion  of  half  a  century  of  this  personal  and  posthumous  iniluenco 
of  a  musical  educationii^t  and  reformer  that  is  being  celebrated  in  tha 
Jubilee  of  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  System. 

The  musical  movement  which  has  novr  reached  these  large  dimen- 
sions began  in  a  very  humble  wfly.  It  had  its  origin  altogether  oul- 
aide  the  pale  of  art.,  in  circles  of  which  the  musicians  of  the  tima 
kaew  nothing.  Mr.  Carwen,  a  young  Congregational  minister,  twenty- 
four  years  of  ags>,  was  deeply  interested  in  the  training  of  children— 
inteltectual,  moral  and  religious.  He  kaew  and  felt  the  power  of 
music,  and  desired  to  bring  it  to  bear  upon  the  young  people  with 
whom  he  had  to  do.  About  the  year  IS'jy  he  set  to  work  at  Basing- 
stoke in  the  usual  way  to  teach  his  little  charges,  lie  assembled  a 
class  of  200  children  for  two  hours  twice  a  week.  He  led  them  with 
Lis  voice,  and  by  dial  of  frequent  repetition  managed  to  drum  into 
their  memories  a  aamber  of  lanes.     He  also  explained  to  them  th« 
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tbeoiy  of  tlie  stAtf,  of  notes,  rests,  and  cIeK».     The  practical  result  was 
Qol  bad.    A  hasbuiiilrnan  told  htm  that  the  children  on  their  way  home 
from  school,  instead  of  quarrelling  and  swearing  as  they  had  nsed  to 
do,  sang   hymns  and  pleasant  songs.      But  Mr.  Curwen  found  thab 
though  the  children  had  learnt,  parrofc-Uke,  the  tnnes  he  had  taaght 
them,  they  were  not  in  possession  of  the  power  to  read  music  and 
learn  new  tones  for  themselves.     This  ho  saw  to  be  the  key  to  tho 
position.     Ue  was  not  only  on  intensely  earnest  and  piirposefnl  man, 
bot  was  a  well-tratned  educationist.     He  had  heeu  among  tli&  first 
batch  of  students  turned  out  by  Uuivertjity  College,  Fjoudon,  havtug 
itodied  under  the  eminent  men  who  formed  '.he  first  band  oE  professors 
tlrtw.    With  hia  lovable  gentle  nature  there  was  thus  combined  intel- 
lecloal  power;  he  was  not  only  nattirally  attractive  to  children,  bat 
hiA  s  BcientiGc  basis  for  his  art  as  a  teacher.  The  Basingstoke  experi- 
ment diiisatisfied    him.     It   was  pretty,   but  it  was    not  education. 
He  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  iuusic>  took  privat«  lessons  in 
B^noging,  read  theoretical  books^  and  began  to  gather  light.    Ilia 
cndnsion  at  this  time  seems  to  have  been  that  music  was  a  much 
ampler  thing  than  its  notation  and  theory.     Just  then  Hrs.  Keed, 
the  mother  of  the  late  Sir  Chorlea  Reed,  lent  him  a  little  book,  hj 
ilin  Glover,  danghter  of  a  clergyman  at  Norwich.  ZIo  threw  it  aside, 
udiiming  that  it  made  music  mors  puzzling  than  ever.    But  later  he 
took  up  this  little  work  again,  and  becamo  increasingly  interested  iu. 
it.    He  tried  the  method  on  himself,  and  on  a  little  child  who  lived 
in  the  same  hoo&o,  with  complete  success.     In  a  fortnight   he  found 
hinuelf  singing  at  sight.    In  the  autumn  of  IS4.0  Mr.  Ciirwcu  visited 
Misa Glover's  class  at  Norwich.    She  was  interested  in  educational  work 
thfre,  and  hod  elaborated  her  plans  for  tho  purposes  of  benevolent 
irorlc  among  ithe  poor.      Her  class  of  girls  met   in  a  loft  in   Black 
Bc^'s  Yard,  which  is  now  tnmed  into  a  grocer's  store.     Mr.  Curwen 
bis  described  the  moment  of   bis    entry  to  this  room,  when  he  saw 
one  of  the   girls  pointing  out  the  notes  on  Miss   Glover's  diagram 
wWch  hnng  on  the  wall  while  the  rest  of  the  class  sang  the  corre- 
uponding  sonnds.    On  his  way  home  ho  exclaimed  to  the  llev.  Andrew 
R«d,  who  had  accompanied  him,  "  Now,  Andrew,  I  have  fonnd  a,  tool 
ta  wrork  with." 

The  two  points  in  M'lU  trlover's  plans  upon  which  Mr.  Curwen 
w'md  were  these.  First,  she  not  only  threw  the  acaHe  into  promi- 
aroce  in  teaching,  but  threw  absolute  pitch  into  the  background,  and 
forhide  pupils  to  thiuk  of  it,  Secondly,  she  used  the  Sol-fa  letters  not 
ooly  as  au.xiiiary  to  the  staff,  but  to  form  an  independent  notation. 
ForMveral  hundred  years  the  Sol-fa  lettei's,  or  their  initials,  had  been 
pbced  against  the  notes  of  the  staff  to  help  beginners  in  singing. 
Miss  Glover  discovered  in  her  teaching  that  they  not  only  helped,  but 
gsfe  all  that  was  wanted.     It  was  for  these  two  ideas  rather  than  for 
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any  details  that  Mr.  Corwcn  was  indebted  t-o  Mi&s  OloTor.     She  gav»] 
him  ground  to  stand  npon;  tho  building  he  erected  was  his  own.' 
Tbe  most  original  doctrine  of  Mr.  Cnrwen's  system — that  we  do  not 
sing  by  calculatinpf  the  distBnci>  of  one  note  from  another,  but  by  our 
consciouftness  of  the  separate  and  independent  charact-er  wbicb   each 
scale-tone  holds  in  onr  tninds — Li  entirely  his  own,  and  Mis8  Glover 
always  professed   a  good-humoured  disbelitf  in  it.     Miss    Glover's 
notation  he  entirely  modified,  and  himself  oonstmcted  the  order  of  the 
pupil's   progress.     The  relationship   between  Miss  Glover  and  Mr. 
Curweu  was  always  cordial,  and  typical  of  the  public  spirit  and  self- 
renunclation  of  each.     Mr.  Curwen  invested  all  his  small  savings  in- 
iseuing   his  first  book,  which   no  publisher  would  take,   and  which 
several  printers  declined  even  to  print.     Tor  twenty  years,  ho  tells  as, 
he  went  on  doing  the  same  thing.     Uis  bouks  and  masic  yielded  a 
small  profit,  and  this  he  spent  In  bringing  out  more  books,  many  of 
whiyh  ho  knew  could  not  be  remunerative,  but  were  necessary  to  he^Ip 
his  students.     Then  the  tide  turned  ;  he  began  to  receiva  more  than 
he  spent.     But  by  this  time  a  crowd  of  cdtt'ura  and  pabli.sliers  had 
begun  to  avail  themsolvos  of  the  permission  which  ho  freely  gave  to  all 
persons  to  print  music  in  Tonic  Sol-fa  notation,  and  Mr.  Curwen  found 
himself  oneamong  several  competitorafurthe  sale  of  Tonic  Sol-fa  books. 
The  profits  of  his  books,  even  up  to  tho  end  of  his  life,  were  never  large. 
The  proceeds  of  his  Orst  book,  he  tells  ua,  he  sent  to  Miss  Glover^  who 
returned  them,  with  a  friendly  letter.      After  that  he  mads  repeated 
attempts,  always  unsuccessful,  to  get  her  to  share  in  the  results  of  the 
work  which  she  had  inspired.     He  managed  to  get  a  photograph  of 
her  taken,  but  his  proposal  for  the  pwnting  of  her  portrait  she  steadily 
resisted,      ili.ss   Glover,    naturally    enough,  did    not    consider    Mr. 
Cnrwen'a  development  of  her  plans  an  improvement  on  them,  thongh 
she  expressed  her  views  on  this  subject  in  the  most  fi*irndly  way. 
Mr.  Curwen  tried  twice  to  obtain  her  consent  to  the  republication  of 
her  book,  which  had  long  been  out  of  print,  in  order  that  the  original 
on  which  he  had   bnilt  might   be  before  the  pnblic.     Once  he  par- 
tdally  succeeded,  bat  Miss  Glover  changed  her  mind  and  withdrew  her 
oonaent,  after  a  few  pages    had    been  put  in  type.      Two  months 
before  her  death,  in  18G7,  Mr.  Curwen  saw  her  at  Hereford.     *'  Yon 
not  only  do  me  justice,"  she  said,  "  but  you  try  to  make  me  famous." 
In  1873  he  renewed  his  attempt  to  get  the  book  reprinted,  but  Miss 
Glover's  »ur\-ivlng  sister  withheld  bor  consent,  saying  :   '*  May  its  off- 
shoot long  survive  all  competitors."     Mr.  Curwen,  before  his  death, 
had  an  oil  painting  of  Miss  Glover  produced,   which  now  hangs  at 
the  Tonic   Sol-fa  College.     These  details   show   the   excellent  spirit 
which  animated  the  twin  founders  of  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  movement. 

In  the  ten  years  between  183o  and  1845  there  had  been  several 
spirited  and  for  a  time  successful  eSorts  at  popular  muitical  training. 


A 
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It  wai  ft  period  when  the  nation  was  waking  to  »  Konse  of  its  daties 
is  edacataon.     The  rise  of  tho  indastrial  class  bad  brought  the  need 
of  recreation,  and  the  disturbed    state  of  Europe   made   statesmen 
ftroar  anything  which  wonid   promote   cont-ent    and    pnblic   order. 
Among  tho  first  workers  of  the  kind  was  Mr.  ^Vaite,  a  congregational 
minister  who,  though  blind,  was  a  man  of  attractive  and  energetic 
wiiyg.     His  work  consisted  in  truining  congregations  to  sing  hymns 
ud  psalm  tnnes.     The  practice  was  confined  to  well-known  tones, 
ud  took  place  in  the  church,  with  Mr.  Waite,  as  conductor,  in  the 
pnlpit.     The   bnilding  would   be  packed  with  people,  all  with  tune- 
books  in  their   hnads,   grouped   according   to  the  part  they  sang — ^ 
loptaao,  contralto,  tenor  and  bass.     Scattered  among  each  part  there 
woaMbe  a  number  of  leaders,  whose  confident  ^nging  helped  those 
aroind.     The  impres&ireness  of  the  mass  of  simple  harmony  evolved 
Itoib  a  part-singing  congregation  in  this  way  can  never  be  forgotten. 
The  moiuentary  effect  was  overwhelming.     Itot  when  the  members  of 
Mr.  Wute's  classes  went  home  and  re-assembled  on  Sunday  in  small 
dispels,  they  found  that  they  had  lost  their  powers.     Ko  individual 
iMtmction  had  been  given  ;    Uiey    had  been   carried    along  by  tho 
isipBlse  of  the  moment  and  the  help  of  leading  voices.     Mr.  Waite 's 
dusa  did  but  little  more  than  aSbrd  a  momeutar^'  glimpse  of  what 
flongTBgational  singing  might  become  with  proper  teaching. 

Next  to  Waite  carao  Joseph  Atainzer,  a  German,  who  tnivelled 
fariod  wide  in  England  and  Scotland  teaching  sight-singing,  founded 
tbe  SfvxiecU  Times,  and  by  dint  of  his  musicianship  and  tnnefnl  ezer- 
eiaeleft  a  meet  pleasant  impression.  Ho  used  the  fixed  Ih,  and  this 
TO  no  doubt  Iho  chief  reason  why  ho  loft  no  followers  when  he  died. 
Tbe  movement  whioh  made  the  greatest  impresRioii  nt  this  time 
wBthat  inangorated  by  John  Hullah.  The  excit<?ment  created  by 
Ins  monster  classes  at  K\etor  Hall  was  immense.  Thomas  Hood 
dStA  it  a  "  Hullahljaloo."  Tliem  are  old  people  who  still  recall  with 
eatbosiasm  the  sight  of  2,000  pupils  filling  the  Ixidy  of  the  hall,  the 
{lUtform  being  occupied  with  visitors,  Mr.  Hiillah,  spare  and  alert  in 
fbim  and  manner,  snave  and  decisive,  an  enthusiast  and  a  bom  teacher, 
being  the  centre  of  interest.  1  have  been  told  by  old  pnpils  that 
■racing  the  visitors  to  these  clafwes  might  occasionally  he  seen  Qiieea 
Adeliide  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  with  matiy  lesser  social  stare, 
Unaciana  travelled  up  from  the  provinces  to  receive  Mr.  Uollah's 
mprimiUar,  and  when  they  returned,  formed  classes  in  all  the  principal 
towns.     The  /tirotx  was  indeed  great, 

Tiie  good  that  Mr,  HuUah  did  was  in  spreading  the  idea  that 
•my  one  may  learn  to  sing,  and  in  making  music  a  popular  study, 
Hia  syiitem — in  ^o  far  as  there  is  anything  distinctive  in  it — did  itot 
hit  long.  About  half  his  iKwk  is  in  Key  0,  aud  up  to  this  point  his 
pspili  did  well.     Bnt  he  adopted  the  fixed  Vo,  and  it  was  therefore 
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oa  leftriag  Key  C  that  t]i«  difficultJeB  of  his  singoni  bcufan.     I  hara 
mj!t«I{  iDve!ttigat«d  the  efiect  of  using  t\\b  Bxi^d  Do  in  all  parta  of 
Enropp,  and  ever3*whcre  this  has  been  tny  experience.     "  T  exammo," 
sayn  Mr.  Barahj,  '*  700  singers  a  yeS'i*,  and  ray  experience  is  that  thai 
movable:  7>oist8  ure  safe  in  any  key  ;   while  the  fixed  /Mists  are  safe] 
only  in  Key  C-''      "If  you  want   to  get  at  tonsical  truth,"  .<iays  Dr.j 
E.  H.  Torpin,  '*yo«  must  get  at  the  Ecale.      It  is  as  reasonable 
expect  the   earth   to  control  the  sun   as  pitch  to  control  ilio  scale." 
The  adoption  of  the  fixed  Do,  said  Sir  John  Ilerschel,  "  is  the  greatest 
retrograde  step  erer  taken  In  teaching  masic  or  any  other  branch  of 
knowledge."     Thus  the  Uuilah  system,  contnining  as  it  did  an  educa- 
tional falsehood,  was  bound  to  fail.     llr.  Uultab  has  left  no  organisa- 
tion, and  the  lixed  Do  is  less  nsed  than  over  for  popular  purposes. 
Several  years  ago  the  Education  Department  gave  up  tabulating  the 
schools  that  use  this  systeni,  I  suppose  because  they  were  not  suffi- 
ciently numerous  to  be  worth  notice.      The  fixed  Do  is  still  a  good] 
deal  taught  in  middle-class  schools,  which  are  notoriously  behind  the- 
public  elementary  scLools  in  singing.      Hr.  Hallah's  most  valuable 
service  was  rendered  in  preaching  the  doctrine  of  "singing  for  thi 
million,"  and  in  broadening  and  kindling  the  musical  aspirations  of 
the  country. 

A  comparison  between  the  motbodg  adopted  by  Mr.  HuUah  audi 
Mr.  Curwen  for  propagating  their  system  ia  iustnictive.  The  two 
movements  began  almost  at  the  same  time.  It  was  in  December  184& 
that  Mr.  Kullah  called  hia  first  conference,  and  made  his  first  speech 
in  favour  of  tbo  Wilhein  method,  and  it  was  about  tho  same  date  that 
Mr.  Curwen  journeyed  to  Norwich  and  became  acquainted  with  Miss 
Glorer.  The  two  men  started  differently  \  Mr.  Hullali  borrowed 
from  "Wilhem  a  complete  system;  Mr.  Curwen  experimented  ([iiietly 
for  s-everol  years.  Mr.  Hullah  began  hy  addressing  himself  to  political 
and  social  leaders,  and  got  the  authority  of  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  Edncation  for  his  book.  When  Txndon  wasablsze  with  tho  Hullah 
clasiies,  Mr,  Curwen  was  tentatively  teaching  Sunday-school  children 
at  Heading;  and  it  was  not  until  fourteen  yeara  later,  when  the  first 
children's  concert  was  held  at  tho  Crystal  Palace,  that  Tonic  Sol-fa 
got  to  the  ear  of  the  country,  and  stepped  into  public  importance. 
The  two  musical  apostles  were  curiously  nnlike  in  acquirements  and 
tastes.  As  a  modern  lingnist,  as  a  practical  mnsician,  in  his  know- 
ledge of  art  generally,  Mr.  llnllah  was  enperior,  while  Mr.  Curwen 
had  the  advantage  of  a  college  education,  which  inchided  several  years 
of  mental  discipline.  Both  men  were  singnlarly  attractive  to  their 
pupils.  But  it  was  as  popular  lenders  and  organisers  that  Mr.  Unllah 
and  Mr.  Curwen  showed  the  greatest  divergence.  Mr.  HuUah's 
nature  was  high-strung,  and  at  rest  only  among  bis  equals  in  culture 
and  refinement.    Ue  abhorred  the  crowd,    To  accompany  an  ordinary 
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amateur  in  a  soag  wa»  penwice  to  bis  seoaitive  ear.      If  Mr.  Htdtah 

w«  an  aristocrBl — using  the  word  in  its  pure  meaning — Mr.  Carw^n 

VH  a  democrat,  bappieat  amoag  tlie  people,  nt  home  with  childivn 

Bod  the  Bunplest  folk,  anduftarbod  by  conceit  or  want  of  breeding, 

content  to  Ii&t«a  to  bad  music  if  be  thought  that  therf'  was  moral  good 

bthiud  it  aad  that  he  could  show   people  bow  to  make  it  better.    Mr. 

UuUab's  fa&tidiouaneas  prerented  him  from  being  a  good  orgaaisen. 

He  was  not   cat   out   for  going   among   poople,  stnd^^ing  thorn,  en- 

eoan^Dg  them,  and  forming  them  into  assootationa.    His  bookfl  were, 

istreatmeat.  rather  above  the  popular  love!,  while  Mr.  Carwen  hod  n 

l^tfat  power  of  simple  exposition,  and  adapted  himself  totheuncnltured 

vA  alow. 

^e  special  erent  which  the  Jubilee  cclr-brationR  this  mouth  are  to 
oommemorate  is  the  commiasioa  which  Mr.  Curwen  received  at  a  cou- 
femnoeof  Sunday-schoolteachers  at  Hull  in  134<1.  Much  was  said  at 
tfaU  meeting  as  to  thi^.  difficulties  of  securing  good  and  bearhf  singing  in 
ttkiol  and  cotigregation.  Wonder  had  bo(»n  cxpreesed  that  an  nrt  which, 
tnthPwordofGod.is  BO  clearly  demanded  oEall,6hould  be  really  so  com- 
plex a&d  so  difUeult  of  attainment.  Mr.Carwen  replied  that  be  did  uot 
Wiere  it  could  be  so,  and  that  music  was  cosy  if  we  did  but  uaderttand 
tli«  way.  He  described  what  ha  had  just  seen  at  Norwich.  It  was 
igtted  that  the  method  must  be  ea.sy,  for  the  people  have  little  time  ; 
Awp,  for   many  are  poor;  and  true,  because  truth  provalU.      After 

■  little  more  discuasion  a  resolution  was  passed  charging  ]Ur.  Curwen, 

■  ayoaug  minister,  to  find  out  the  simplest  way  of  teaching  music, 
■ad  get  it  into  use.  The  chairman,  a  lumi&tor,  charged  him  very 
nleianly,  and  he  accepted  the  charge.  It  is  iuU'restiog  to  notice 
bov  little  of  chance  and  bow  much  of  design  there  was  in  the  trend 
<A  Mr.  Cnrwen's  life. 

Iq  1844  be  settled  as  Cougregatiooal  minister  at  Plaietow.  He 
tefla  OS  that  for  years  fais  sense  of  duty  as  a  minister  led  him  to  keep 
down  his  music  misaioD.  He  put  his  church,  his  day-KcbooI,  and  hi:; 
Saaday-Bchool  before  it.  Ue  got  up  early,  and  studied  music,  and 
wn(e  his  books  about  it  from  0  to  8  ^.m.  His  first  course  of  leasons 
bid  been  published  in  the  Jwkprndcnt  Magazine  in  1811.  These 
Itmais  were  improved  and  rv-issued  in  "  Singing  for  Schools  and  Con- 
pf^ations  "  in  1 B43,  which  was  Mr.  Cnrwen's  first  book  on  his  systeni. 
The  Home  and  Colonial  Schiwl  Society  adopted  the  bf)ok  in  their 
College  in  (iray'a  Inn  Koad,  and  ilrs.  Stapleton,  the  tirat  teacher 
edistcd  by  Mr.  Carwea,  was  engaged  there  as  teacher.  After  a  few 
]WB.  however,  this  College  was  put  under  fjoverntnont,  and  the 
Gofrmment  singing  system  (Mr.  Hnllah's)  was  perforce  adopted. 
Ur.  Conren  speaks  of  the  discouragements  this  change  occasioned. 
An  mlorged  edition  of  his  book  bad  been  issued  in  IBlS,  and  later 
tlie  fjBtem  received  impetus  from  the  Eerics  of  articles  on  it  which 
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Mr.  Cnrpren  wrote,  at  the  re<|tie4fc  of  Mr.  Caseell,  for  "  Cassell's  Popular 
Educator."     The  enormnuH  circulation  of  this  work,  and  ita  circula* 
tiou  among  the  veiy  people  whom  Mr.  Carneii  wiahed  to  reach,  woa* 
most  opportnne. 

For  the  6rBt  Iwind  of  Tonic  Sol-fa  teachers  were  men  whom  the 
standards  of  the  musical  world  would  scarcely  recognise.  Thoy  were 
schoolmasters,  tradesmen,  cterbs,  and  worked  entirely  for  the  love  of 
the  thing.  Nearly  all  of  them  had  tried  the  HuUab  method,  and 
found  it  wanting,  and  they  thus  discovered  a  double  pleasure  in  the 
success  of  Tonio  Sol-fa.  Mr.  HuUah  took  great  pains  to  qualify  his 
teachers.  They  had  to  go  through,  a  course  of  personal  lessons 
from  him,  and  to  pass  a  severe  examination.  Mr.  Corwen  adopted 
the  opposite  policy,  of  encouraging  every  one  to  *'  hang  up  a  modalafcor 
and  begin  to  teacb,"  keeping  their  owd  knowledge  a  little  iu  advance 
of  tlie  class.  As  music  was  to  him  merely  a  handmaid  of  the 
Church,  the  Sunday  and  day  school,  the  Band  of  Hope,  the  family 
circle,  it  was  of  much  greater  Importance  that  it  should  be  taught 
widely  than  that  the  standard  of  teaching  should  be  high.  He  knew 
that  among  the  teachers  thus  encouraged  to  begin  the  fittest  would 
survive.  After  pursuing  this  policy  for  twenty  years  Mr.  Curwen 
faced  to  the  right  about ;  he  announced  that  this  wholesale  scattering 
of  seed  had  gone  on  long  enough,  and  that  in  future  he  should  devote 
his  energies  to  training  teachers,  improving  their  mu»cianship  and 
taste.  For  a  long  time  he  ceased  to  travel  abuat  delivering  lectures 
as  before,  but  held  instead  teachers*  conventions,  and  spent  his  time  in 
writing  books. 

The  first  gathering  of  pupils  of  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  system  was  held  in 

a  small  room  in  Jewin  Crescent,  Alderagate  Htreot,  on  September  10, 

1850.     The    Tonic    Sol-fa    Ktjirnter,    promising    only   iin    occasional 

appearance,  came   out    in    1801.     Tlie    second    gathering    of  Tonic 

Sol-faists  was  held  in  September  1 852  at  Plaistow,  and  was  attended 

by  2O0  persona.      In  1853  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  Association  was  formed. 

Katimates  of  the  number  of  pupils  were  made  as  follows  : 

1853  2.000  ...  1862  141,000 

185G  20.U00  ...  I86S  18(>,000 

1858  65,000  ...  J87d  ai5,0i>a 

In  1855  the  Brst  difficult  piece  of  music,  Romberg's  "  [.ay  of  the 
"Bell,"  was  published  iu  Tonic  Sol-fa,  and  the  same  year  Mr.  Ciirwen 
paid  his  first  visit  to  Soothind,  where  the  system  rapidly  became 
nniversal.  In  1857  occurred  the  first  children's  concert  in  the  Handel 
Orchestra  at  the  Crystal  I'alocc,  an  event  which  was  noticed  in  almost 
every  newspaper  at  home  and  in  the  colonies.  Thirty  thousand  people 
attended — a  larger  number  than  had  ever  before  been  attracted  in 
this  country  to  a  musical  porfomiance.  Year  after  year  there 
followed   meetings  for  the    promotion  of  congregational   singing  in 
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Hnsbnry  Cbsp«1,  and  in  18(i0,  1861,  and  1362,  beaides  the  ckildren's 
«oiioert8  there  were  adult  concerts,  with  choral   competitiotia  at  the 
Otystal  Palace.     Meanwhile  the  lesaona  of  the  "  Popular  Educator  " 
sad  of  Mr.  Curwen's  books  had  reached  scores  of  pwmncial  towns, 
»ad  teachers,  htimble  oft«>n  in  station,  hut  alwajs  enthosiaatto,  and 
geuerall;  impclted  bj  a  spiritnal  motive,  hod  started  clasBes  among 
tbelr  neighboars,  and  at  the  eharches  to  which  thcj  belonged.     In 
186S  Mr.  Carwfn  orjifftnised  an  educational  and  examining  body  colled 
'•The  Tonic  Sol-fa  School."  whch  was  afterwards  incorporated  as  the 
Tmic  Sol-fa  CoUege,  aad  still  perpetnates  his  Ufe-woHc  by  training' 
Mdiers  and  grantiiig  certificates.     The   impression  may  hare  been 
ooBTi^ed  by  what   I  have  said  about  Mr.  Curweu's  policy  of  setting 
ererf  one  to  teach  that  he  was  satisfied  with  shaUow  and  litful  work. 
Far  from  it.      He  was  a  martinet  in  edacation,  and  desperate  in  his 
Uioraughoess.    From  the  0r&t  be  used  a  graded  series  of  examinations, 
(lie  lover  ones  to  sort  the   pupils  for  teaching  purposes,  the  higher 
ODBS  to  afford  public  standards  of  attainment  for  students  and  teachers. 
He  stood  out  for  these  examinations  with  releutleas  ]]crtLnacity,  aud 
for  sereral    years   denied    htnis«*ir   the    pleasure    of    attending    the 
ctuldren's  concerts  at  the  Crystal  Pakcc,  bocauso  the  elementary  certi- 
ficate nas  not  made  a  conditiou  of  admission  to  the  choir.     The  Tonio 
S0I-&  College  now  grants  about  25,000  certificates  of  all  kinds  during 
the  fear. 

In  1867  there  were  several  forward  morements.  A  Tonic  Sol-fa 
Aai  went  to  the  Paris  Exhibition,  and  competing  against  the  leading 
dtoire  of  France  and  Belgium,  obtained  a  prize  of  equality  with  the 
Gist  ohoir.  The  conductor  was  Mr.  Joseph  Froudman,  a  man  of  ex- 
tnordinary  gift^s  as  a  trainer,  whose  death  dnring  the  last  few  weeks 
kubean  so  widely  lamented.  The  other  event  of  the  year  was  the  bold 
experiment  of  a  public  teat  in  sight-singing  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
wien  four  thousand  adnlta  read  off  in  perfect  time  and  tune  an  anthem 
eoDpoaed  for  the  occasion  by  Sir  George  Macfarren. 

Largely  as  the  system  had  been  employed  in  schools,  there  was  no 
gnat  for  it,  and  in  1869  Sir.  Curwen  headed  a  deputation  to  Mr. 
W.  LFonter,  the  result  of  which  was  that  the  Government  decided 
to  aeoept  the  sjstem  on  the  same  terms  as  wonld  from  time  to  time  be 
ipplicable  to  the  staff  notation.  Thus,  after  thirty  years'  labour  came 
tbeofficial  recognition  which  Mr.  Hullah  had  secui-ed  at  the  outset  for 
tiis  oDtned  system.  How  much  more  healthy  the  process  that  Tonic 
Sol^  bad  gone  through  !  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Carwen  had  devoted  him- 
kU  to  writing  books  on  harmony,  adapting  his  system  to  all  the 
nnon*  instrumeata,  and  studying  the  physiology  of  the  voice.  His 
stttdeote  had  begun  to  win  honours  at  oxamimitlons  in  the  ordinary 
notation.  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools  began  to  praise  the 
Wfllls  of  the  system  io  the  Education  Blue  Hook.     The  Tonic  Sol-fa 
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College  was  iucorporated,  and  Mr.  Carwen  entered  on  a  campaign  by^ 
which  he  raised  £-t780  for  the  various  purposes  of  the  (.'ollege.  Wheaj 
the  syBtem  was  attacked  in  1880,  aud  it  was  Bought  to  drive  it  out  oi 
the  EchootB,  several  hundreds  of  tht*  leaitiag  umsictans  of  the  country 
signed  a  memorial  iu  its  favour.  They  had  witcieaseJ  its  results,  and 
these  had  removed  their  scruples  and  turned  them  from  opponents  to 
supporters.  Mr.  Hullah,  whose  conscientiousness  no  one  doubts,  re- 
newed the  attack  in  19^2,  but  with  no  better  rttsulU. 

The  present  condition  of  the  system  is  brielly  Ibis :  The  latest 
Teturns  of  the  Education  Department,  but  n  few  weeks  old,  show  the 
following  resnlta  for  tie  three  kingdoms : — 

Average  nnmber  of  Huldron  in  inspected  srhtiolsi         .     -l.B.IO.flO? 
Of  these  are  taught  to  sing 4.210,fi7i* 

The  last  number  is  apportioned  thus  : 

Number  taufjlit  to  ding  by  e:ii' 1,324,027 

Nuuibor  taught  to  sjnf;  by  uote IfittSditiril 

The  last  number  again  is  divisible  thus: 

Number  taught  Touii^  Sol-fii 2,503,567h 

NumWr  tnughl  stnlT,  both,  ami  other  notationtt  .         .        S77,0£    ' 

Thus,  seven  children  past  in  Tonic  Sol-fa  for  one  in  staflf  and  other 
systems.  In  1863  there  were  5V'l,It7I^  children  who  earned  the  grant 
for  Tonic  Sol-fa;  iu  ISl'O  there  were  nearly  four  times  as  many,  the 
increase  being  nearly  two  miltions  of  children. 

This  shows  the  work  in  schools ;  there  are  adult  pupils  and  ex- 
Bcliolars  to  account  for  as  well,  besides  thousands  of  choralii^r.'^  who 
have  passed  the  elementory  stage.  Bearing  all  these  in  mind,  we 
flhull  not  exaggerate  if  wo  lis  the  number  of  persons  atntlyirig  the 
system,  or  using  the  notBtion,  or  singing  from  the  old  notation  by 
dint  of  Tonic  Sol-fa  training,  at  six  millions. 

But  after  all  the  literature  is  the  b(?st  evidence  of  the  spread  of 
ihe  notation.  Kvery  tyjie-founder  who  dejiis  in  music  type  now  keeps 
a  Tonic  Sol-fa  fount;  every  music  printer,  and  many  printers  who 
have  no  ordinary  music  type,  produce  oratorios,  anthems,  part  songs, 
and  children's  pieces  in  the  letters.  The  Iy>ndon  music  publishers 
nearly  nil  issue  Tonic  Sol-fa  editions,  ond  this  merely  in  obedience  to 
the  pnblic  demand.  The  well-known  firm  of  Novello  hsa  published 
OOUO  pages  of  Tonic  Sol-fa  mnsic.  Choral  music  of  the  highest  type 
flourishes  now  better  in  Britain  than  in  any  country  in  the  world. 
This  is  nob  insnlar  pride ;  it  is  the  testimony  of  Gounod,  Dvorak,  nod 
such  critics  OS  Dr.  Otto  Lessmann,  of  the  Athjtvicinc  Dtntfrhc  Mttsik- 
Zeilung.  My  own  observations,  conducted  with  minuteness  in  America 
imd  in  all  the  Earopeau  countries,  point  to  the  aame  conolusiou.     The 
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reason  fur  this  exoellence  moat  be  largely  found  in  the  discipline  of 
tke  Tonic  Sol-fa  system,  which  has  mode  onr  singers  certain  of  attack 
sod  sure  of  intonation. 

One   featnre  of  the  movement  led  by  Mr.  Curwen  deserrea  praise 
in  these  days.     It  was  always  a  self-aapported  moTement.      tc  arose 
out  of  the  people  themselves  inat«>ad  of  being  projected  upon  them, 
aid  their  own  sense  of  its  Talue  led  them  to  keep  it  going.      A   few 
jesn  hffi  a  leading  member  of  the  People's  Entertainment  Society 
<aine  to  the  Crystal  Palace  to  distribute  the  prizes  in  our  choir  com- 
petitions.     As   she  looked  upon  the  thousands  of  singers  before  her 
die  said  to  me,  "  However  do  yoa  monugo  to  support  these  classes  ?  " 
"Ob,"  I  replied,  "they  support  themselves."     Mr.  Curwen  himself, 
(hough  for  years  he   made   great  sacri&ces  for  the  movement,  never 
tent  round  the  hat.      I  suppose  that  no  movement  which  has  reached 
the  dimensions  of  Touic  Sol-fa  ever  numbered  among  its  active  sup- 
portefs  80  few  of  the  rich  and  wealthy.     At  the  present  time  1  could 
use,  most  fruitfully,  contributions  towards  bursaries  to  enable  young 
muBc-teachers  to  attend  our  yearly  normal  class  iu  Loudon,  but   1 
hive  the  utmost  diQiculty  in  getting  them, 

T^^ioic  Sol-fa  has  dow  spread  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  is 
scrcptcd  by  all  sorts  oud  conditions  of  people.  The  Universities 
Misuoo  in  Central  Africa  print  our  notation  excellently.  In  America 
aenral  textrbooks  have  appeared.  At  Toronto  and  Montreal  it  is  in 
all  the  schools.  The  Kafiirs  in  &^)nth  Africa  have  Uken  to  it  greatly. 
Itbss  been  taught  on  the  Nile,  and  instructLons  have  been  printed  in 
inbic.  A  Chinesn  modulator  haa  been  produced  in  several  parts  of 
tie  Empire.  In  Jradogascar  out  of  1100  schools  85  per  cent,  teach 
Tonic  Sol-fa.  In  all  our  Australian  coloDtes  it  is  known,  and  in 
■wt  of  them  it  is  ofHcislly  recognised  in  the  schools.  It  is  taught 
in  Japan  and  Nova  Scotia,  and  in  the  training  ships  of  our  own  Royal 
XiTjr.  The  students  of  the  Church  Missionary  College  at  Islington 
udof  the  Wesleyan  Foreign  Missianary  College  at  llichmond  have 
leenit  it  for  years,  and  carried  it  to  cvciy  part  of  the  globe.  The 
Ber.J.  Vi.  Uandford  is  teaching  it  to  the  Sioux  Indians  in  South 
Mooto.  The  Boman  Catholics  like  the  notation  because  it  fits  in  so 
wdl  with  the  Gregorian  system  ;  the  Jewish  Kabbis  use  it  to  help 
them  in  their  inflected  reading  of  the  Scriptures.  Iu  short  its  truth 
snJ  limplicity  have  caused  it  to  penetrate  everywhere. 

If  the  'musical  appreciation  of  a  country  is  to  be  developed  we 
tniut  work  on  tlie  lines  of  Mr.  Curwen,  and  seek  first  to  spread  far 
and  wide  the  elements  of  musical  practice.  We  must  begin  at  the 
bottom.  A  Roman  Catholic  organist  from  Dnblin  speaking  to  me  on 
tUs  point  the  other  day  said  that  in  teaching  the  elements  o£  singing 
he  iffwA  Presbyterians  much  more  promising  musical  material  than 
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Rcioaa  CHttiolics.  He  considered  that  it  was  the  congregational 
singing  that  made  the  difference.  I  wassarprised,  because  congrega- 
tional fiingtag  in  many  Preebyterian  churches  is  of  the  rudest  kin^t, 
while  we  all  know  how  mach  the  Hotnan  Catholic  Church  does  in  the 
way  o£  gorgeous  maeic.  "  That,"  said  my  friend,  "  doea  not  ooant. 
Our  people  listen  to  the  music,  bat  do  not  take  part  in  it.  Tot]  may 
set  a  fine  breakfast  before  yourself,  but  nntil  you  eat  it  you  do  not 
begin  to  gain  nourishment  or  strength."  And  be  cooaidered  that  tiie 
simple  and  imperfect  attempt  to  join  in  Presbyterian  church  song 
week  by  week  did  more  to  train  the  voice  and  ear  than  all  the 
Hstening  to  good  mnsic  in  Roman  Catholic  chm-ches.  Other  writers 
have  borne  the  earae  testimony.  "  It  is  more  important  from  an  in- 
t«Hectnal  point  of  view,"  says  Mr.  P.  G.  Hamerton,  ''that  art  shonld 
be  anderstood  l^  the  many  than  deitCToosIy  practised  by  the  few." 
And  the  late  Mr.  Edmnnd  Gnmey,  remarking  on  the  work  of  the 
People's  Concert  Society,  said  that  it  wa-s  an  excellent  thing  for  West- 
enders  to  go  to  sing  or  play  to  East-enders,  but  that,  "  for  a  revela- 
tion of  the  musical  pcssibilitiea  of  the  people  we  mnst  look  to  those 
who  are  establishing  and  teaching  popular  elementary  mnsic  classes." 
The  Tloyal  College  of  Mnsic  and  similar  institntions  adopt  the  plan 
of  working  from  the  top.  Valuable  and  necessary  as  is  their  work 
in  national  mnsieal  growth,  it  can  only  follow  and  be  made  possible 
by  the  work  of  popntar  miisical  education.  The  people  must  reach 
opwards  if  they  ar«  to  catch  the  frnit  that  is  handed  down  to  them. 
In  conversation  with  one  of  the  ofiicials  of  the  Koyal  College  of  Music 
lately  I  dwelt  on  these  points — the  training  of  the  performers  and 
the  training  of  the  Ueteners.  "  Of  the  two,"  he  said,  "  Ihe  training 
of  the  listeners  is  the  more  important." 

To  the  ordinary  publicist  mui^ic  does  not  count  among  the  forces 
that  make  for  progress.  It  is  not  knowledge  ;  it  id  not  handicraft  y 
it  is  not  a  "  bread-and-butter  subject."  It  is  a  thing  to  be  spoken 
of  in  an  amiable  way,  but  to  be  set  on  one  side  in  the  serious  purpose 
of  political  and  social  regeneration.  At  the  best  music  is  a  harmless 
form  of  inanity,  good  for  those  who  hare  time,  or  who  want  to  fill 
vacant  minds. 

The  mneician's  reply  to  this  has  been  often  given,  but  it  is  ably 
reiterated  in  an  address  which  comes  to  bond  as  I  write,  delivered 
from  the  new  chair  of  music  at  the  University  of  Melbourne  by  Mr. 
Marshall  HaM.  Music,  as  Mr.  Hall  insists,  is  an  idoaliaed  language 
of  the  emotions,  capable  of  arousing,  pnrifying,  and  sustaining  these. 
The  emotions  are  the  backbone  of  life.  Man  is  not  what  he  knows, 
but  what  he  feels;  his  emotions  are  a  part  of  his  physical  being,  to 
be  gnided  into  right  or  wrong  channels  ;  active  agents  for  good  or 
evil,   possible   to   deprave,  but   impossible  to  suppress.      The  world 
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anffen  not  from  too  mnch  emotioQ,  bnt  from  too  little.  The  ideal 
man  is  one  whose  emotions  are  strong,  trained  to  flow  in  the  right 
channels,  and  equals  of,  not  slaves  to  his  will.  Mnsic  possesses 
nnexampled  power  to  stimnlate  aod  control  our  emotions.  Hence 
the  place  of  the  popular  mnsioal  edncationist  among  national  bene- 
fiacton. 

To  scatter  a  lore  of  mnsic  broadcast,  to  open  the  gates  of 
moaieal  life  to  the  masses,  is  to  tame  and  hnmanise,  to  increase  the 
store  of  national  self-controlj  to  lift  and  purify  the  national  current 
of  feeling. 

J.  Spencer  Cuhwen. 
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THE  last  twenty  yoara  have  been  a  period  of  sarpriaeB  for  the 
learnpcl  world,  whether  secnlar  or  ecclesiastical.  The  discoveries 
of  Nitria  half  a  centary  ago  have  been  far  ourpassed  by  the  toass  of 
ancient  literature  bmujfht  to  light  in  the  complete  *'  Epistles  of  Clement 
of  Rome,"  the  •'  Diatessaroa  "  of  Tatian,  the  "'  Teaching  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles,"  and  in  the  enormous  find  of  the  Fayiim  mauuscriptg  which 
have  shed  much  light  on  history  pre-Christian  and  post-Christian, 
on  literature  ecclesiastical  and  claasical  alike.  While  yet  men  have 
not  ceased  to  discuss  the  character  and  beings  of  the  last  important 
iliscovery  in  the  regions  of  early  Christian  literature,  the  "  Teaching  of 
the  Twelve  Apostles,"  there  comes  y«t  another  work  from  the  same 
interesting  period,  the  "  Apology  "  of  Arietidt;s,  known  indeed  to  us  by 
the  brief  notico  bestowed  upon  lb  in  the  History  of  Eusebius, 
but  of  whoso  recovery  from  the  dust  and  wreckage  of  agtrs  wi*  well- 
nigh  despairo^.  This  freeh  llnd  in  the  regions  of  sub-ApostoUc 
literature  we  owe  to  the  energy  and  enthusiaeui  of  ProfeBBOr  Hondol 
Uarris,  of  Uaverford  CoHege,  I'eDusjlvania,  who  unearthed  the  docu- 
ment in  the  convent  of  St.  Catharine  on  Monnt  Sinai,  while  its 
pablication  is  due  to  the  University  of  Canibndf'e — of  which  I'ro- 
fesaor  Harris  is  a  member — which  ia  now  producing  at  the  University 
Frees,  under  tha  editorship  of  Mr.  J.  A.  llobinaon  of  Christ's  College, 
a  series  of  "Texts  and  Studies,"  modelled  after  the  well-known 
*'  Texte  nnd  Untcrsuchungen,"  of  Measra.  Gobhardt  and  Hamack 
in  Germauy.  To  this  edition  of  the  text  of  Aristtdes  we  shall  here- 
after return,  merely  saying  now  that  this  new  venture  has  been  most 
fortunate  in  securing  auch  a  precious  relic  of  antiquity  for  its  opening 
number,  that  the  work  has  been  edited  in  a  carefnl  and  a  critical 
manner,  and  is  well  worth  the  moderate  price  at  which  it  is  sold.     Let 
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la  oow  recount  tho  story  of  the  lost  "  Apology  "  of  Aristides  as  it  was 
kttovQ  to  ecclesiastical  historians  till  the  month  of  May  lost. 

SL  Paul  in  his  First  Kpistlo  to  the  GorinLhiaoB  tella  his  readers 
that  "  not  many  wise  mun  after  ilie  ilcab  ''  wore  called  amongst  the 
{riginol  Christiana.     The  litoraturo  of  tho  Apostolic  fathers  bcora  oat 
Uiis   earliest  testimony.     Tho  writings  of  Clement  of  Rome,  of  St. 
Ignatius  of  Antioch,  and  of  Hennas,  were  the  prodoctions  of  men 
inxioQS  fur  ediAcation,   sad   desirous  to  do  good  to   their   fellow- 
Christians,  bntthpydo  not  bear  traces  of  any  philosophic  culture,  and 
give  US  no  hints  as  to  the  methods  in  which  the  Ap<-^8tolic  Church  waged 
nr  npon  Paganism,     The  second  century  was  ossentially  an  age  of 
pbilosophers.     Philosophy  in  the  person  of  the  Emperors  ascended  tho 
throne  of  the   Qesars,  and  Hadrian's  devotion  to  Greek    literature 
sod  philosophy  offered  to  tlie  Church  an  opportunity  of  which  she 
gbdly  availed  herself.     God  had  prepared  instruments,  too,  soitable 
for  the  crisis.     In  St.  Paul's  day  philosophers  may  have  put  asido  tbe 
uw  views  be  propounded,  but  sixty  years  later  it  was  different,  and 
tba  Chorch  in  its  process  of  perpetual  growth  included  in  the  first 
ball  of  the  second   century  many  men  like  Jastin  Martyr   who   hod 
eojojwd  the  advantage  of  a  thorough   training  in   Ureek  philosophy, 
ud  erftn  continued  as  Christians  to  wear  the  philosopher's  robe.     The 
iwks  of  the  philotophic  Apologists  o£  the  second  contury  have  been 
eollNted  together  and  published  in  nine   volumes  by  Otto,  a  woU- 
knoiro  German  scholar  of  our  own  day,  who  has  mode  the  production 
of  Qa  Corjjus  Apolugtinrnm   hia  great    life-work.       There   we  have 
coUeoted  together  the  works  of  Justin,  Tatian,  Melito,  Tbeophilus, 
UETiiuas,  Athenogoras,  and  the   fragroonts  of    several   others  in  the 
ongioal  Greek,  with  a  Latin  version  and  copious  notes.     The  works 
of  Justin   are  the  best   known   of  all,  and  havo  much  exercised  the 
niidi  of  the  friends  and  foes  of  the  Christian  cause,  specially  as  they 
bve  been  liitherto  tho  oldest  extAnt  documents  known  to  have   been 
fXfNttdj  written  in  defencse  of  the  ChrisLiau    faith.     That  position 
tkey,  however,  no  longer  hold  since  the  latest  discovery  has  come   to 
ligk.     Let   ns  then  inquire  what   is  known  bIkiuI  Aristides    from 
ucarat  authorities,  and  what  has  been  his  fate.      Eusobius   in   the 
third  chapter  of  the  Fourth  Bfmk  of  his  History,  when  telling  of  the 
foign  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian  and  the  fortunes  of  the  Church  at  that 
pniod,  thus  describes  the  earliest  authors  who  wrote  in   defence  of 
Cbnitianity  :   "  Qnadratns  having  composed  a  disoonrse,  addressed  it 
UiElias  Adrianus  as  an  apology  for  tho  religion  we  profess,  becaose 
catain  wicked  persons  atteniptod  to  harass  our  friends.     The  work  is 
Mill  in  the  hands  of  many  of  the  brethren^  as  also  in  our  own,  from 
whidi  any  one  may  see  clear  proof,  both  of  the  understanding  of  the 
miniDd  of  bis  Apostolic  soundness.''      Eusebius  then  goes  on  to  give 
so  extract  from  this  '*  Apology  "  of  Quadratus,  embodying  all  that  we 
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now  know  aboat  it,  and  »o  he  contimies  :  *'  This  same  roan  (Quadrafcns) 
shows  the  antiquity  of  the  age  in  which  he  Hred  by  the  words  of  hia 
narrative  ;  '  The  deeds  of  oar  Savionr,'  says  he,  '  were  always  before 
yon,  for  they  were  true ;  thase  that  were  healed,  those  that  were 
raised  from  the  dead,  who  were  seen,  not  only  when  healed,  and  when 
raised,  but  wftre  always  present.  They  remained  for  a  long  time,  not 
only  whilst  oar  Lord  was  on  earth,  but  likewise  when  He  was 
removed.  So  that  some  of  them  have  also  arrived  to  otir  own  times.' 
Sncb  was  Qaadratos."  I  have  already  said  that  this  is  almost  all 
we  know  as  yet  of  Quadratua,  whose  "  Apology''  would  be  a  still  more 
precious  find  than  that  of  Arbtides,  because  it  apparently  went  into 
the  details  of  the  Gospel  story,  and  was  an  exposition  of  the 
faith  for  the  benefit  of  caltured  Pagans.  Quadratus  was  a 
disciple  of  the  ApoBtleB,and  was  one  of  the  earliest  bishops  of  Athens, 
having  sncoi'eded  Publius,  who  suffered  dewth  for  Christ  about  the 
125  A.D,  The  many  ancient  ^d&  which  havo  already  come  to  light 
encourage  us  to  hope  that  the  "  Apology  "  of  Quadratus  may  soon  be 
leoorered.  It  was  known  and  quoted,  as  we  learn  from  the  learned 
Greek  patriarch,  Photias,  about  the  year  COO,  and  doubtless  still  lies 
hidden  in  the  libraries  of  some  Syrian  or  Armenian  monofltei-ies. 
Eusebius,  after  noticing  Quadratus,  then  proceeds  to  treat  of  Aristides 
as  follows  :  *'  Aristides  also,  a  man  faithfully  devotwl  to  the  religion 
wo  profess,  like  Qnadratns,  has  left  behind  him  a  defence  of  the  faith, 
addressed  to  Adrian.  This  work  is  also  preserved  by  a  great  number 
even  to  the  present  day."  Ho  gives  ns,  however,  no  hint  as  to  the 
character  of  the  "  Apology  "  or  the  topics  treated  therein.  St.  Jerome 
gives  us  some  more  information  upon  this  subject  in  his  charming 
Epistles,  and  in  his  valoahle  treatise.  "  On  lllustrions  Men,"  where 
he  tells  ns  that  Aristides  was  an  Athenian  philosopher;  that  he 
retained  his  philosopher's  garb  after  his  conversion  ;  that  he  composed 
his  *' Apology"  making  a  large  use  of  the  ancient  philosophers;  that 
Justin  Martyr  imitated  his  "  Apology  **  in  after-times,  and  that  it  was 
still  extant  in  St.  Jorome'a  day.  After  this  notice,  the  "  Apology  " 
practically  disappeared.  There  are  brief  notices  of  it  in  medircval 
martyrologiea,  as  in  Uanard  and  Ado ;  while  again,  in  the  seventeenth 
centary,  there  were  rumours  that  it  sarvived  in  the  library  of  a  Greek 
monastery,  some  few  miles  from  Athens;  but  Spon,  the  eminent 
French  traveller  of  that  age,  sought  it  there  in  rain.  Since  that 
time  men  have  almost  despaired  of  its  recovery. 

The  first  faint  suggestion  that  the  work  of  Aristides  still  survived 

came  to  us  from  Armenian   literature  and  Armenian  students.     It  is 

now  known  to  the  general  public  that  the  celebrated  "  Diatessaron  "  of 

'Tatian,  which  has  done  so  much  to  confirm  the  canonical  position  and 

'authority  of  the  Gospels,  came  to   us  from  the   eame  distant  region. 

The  "  -'hitarite  convent  of  St.  Lazarus,  at  Venice,  contains  a  learned 
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'body  of  ArmeDiftii  monks,  who  ddvote  themitelrM  to  literary  frork  in 
connection  with  their  own  country  and  ita  Inngaage.     Fifty  years  ago 
they  printe<l  the   ''  Piatessaron  "  in  Armenian,  tlioagh  it  was  not  till 
twelve  years  ago  that  it  became  ^nown,  through  a  Latin  translation,  to 
Western  acbolars.     Thirteen  years  ago  the  same  Mechitarite  convent 
startled  the  learned  world  by  publishing  from  the  Armeniaa  a  eermon 
by  Aristides  of  Athens,  upon  the  penitent  thief,  and  a  small  portion 
of  the  "  Apology  "  which  he  presented  to  the  Emperor  Hadrian.    M. 
Kenan  was  just  then  issuing  one  of  his  brilliant  works  on  the  history 
of  early  Christianity,  and  be  scoffed   at   tlio  alleged  fragment  uf  the 
"  Apdogy,"  pointing  out  that  it  contained  theological  terms  and  phrases 
which  were  atterty  unknown  till  the  fourth  ccuturyat  least.    Renan'a 
opinion   was  at  that  time  ably  combated  and  refuted    by  a  Jesuit 
writer   in  the  Jitnte  dts  Quesliorut  Hisiori'/ufj^  but  Kenan's  authority 
carried  the  day  for  the  time,  and  the  fragment  was  regarded  as  a  lat« 
forgery,    though   accurately  answering   to    St.  Jerome's    description, 
"being   composed  of  tiie  opinions  of  the  philosophers."*     But  in 
such  matters  it   is  beat  never  to  prophesy  til)   one  knows.     Ronaa 
scotled  at  the   fragment  produced  by  the  Armenian  monks,  but  now 
Harris's  version  of  the  whole  "  Apology,"  derived  from  the  Syrioc,  comes 
to  light.     It  is  substantially  the  same  as  the  Armenian  fragment,  bat 
does  not  contain  the  theological  terms  on  which  Kenan  based  his  rejoo- 
tioD  of  the  document ;  and  not  only  so,  but  also  perfectly  explains  how 
these  late  terms  and  phrases  fonnd  an  entrance  into  the  text,  showing 
that  the  translators  into  Armenian  and  Syriac  took  copious  liberties 
with  their  authors,  introducing  the  thfologica!  phraseology  peculiar  to 
tbeir  own  age  and  time.     After  the  l^techitariti^  fragment  discovered 
in  Armenia,  some    thirteen    years   ago,  nothing  further  was   heard  of 
Aristides  till  Professor  Harris  found  his  Syriac  version. 

Hero  let  us  make  a  brief  digression  to  explain  a  difficulty  which 
may  strike  some  readers.  How  is  it  that  the  Armenian  and 
the  Syriac  langnages  preserve  these  documents,  the  *'  Diatessaron " 
knd  the  "Apology"  of  Aristides,  and  other  early  Christian  pro- 
dnctiona  ?  Should  we  not  rather  expect  to  find  them  in  Greek,  the 
language  io  which  they  were  originally  composed  ?  Hereby  hangs 
1  tale  of  great  and  even  romantic  interest  for  the  world  of  clas- 
Bcal  as  well  as  sacred  literature.  Mesrobes  was  a  learned  and  able 
patriarch  of  Armenia  about  the  year  400  a.d.  Armenia  hod  then 
heeo  Christian  for  more  than  a  century.  St.  Mesrobes  was,  as  we 
might  describe  him  in  modem  phrase,  an  ardent  Armenian  Home 
Ruler.  From  the  time  of  the  conversion  of  Arcueuia  hia  native  land 
had  been  held  in   thraldom   by  the  Syriac  Church  and   the   Syriao 


*  AtfatidM  nhiJosophna,  vir  eloquent  in^fma*,  eidem  print^fr'i  (riadriano)  Apolo* 
(cUnni  pro  Chiintiaiiiii  ctitulit.  (.anU-xtuni  (iliUuBOtiliuruiii  »ent«nUi3,  qucm  iialtalaii 
pwtn  Ju*t  Inu*.  lit  lp««  philosupliuo.    *'/.  Ruuth'a  "  Reliquite,"  i.  76. 
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fengae,  s  knowledge  of  which  wm  absolotelj  neoeuary  for  H0I7 
CfcJBW,  fiiznply  because  Armeniji  had  no  home  literature — ao,  not 
MM  the  b—ia  of  one,  for  it  did  not  poaieu  aa  alphabet.  Mearobes 
thmfafe  isfeofied  an  alphabet,  citabli<ibed  schools,  and  then  sent  a 
bnllmnt  band  of  yonng  Armoniana,  including  bis  own  oephew,  the 
ftcaraia  Moaes  Khoreoensiii.  to  thfr  chief  literary  centres  of  the  time,  to 
Bieaa,  to  CoostAntinople,  to  Athens,  and  even  to  Itome — instructing 
Aon  to  translate  into  Armenian  all  the  treasures  of  sacred  and 
ciMmnil  literature.  The  results  of  this  wise  action  are  non-  coming 
to  light  for  our  beoe&t.  Daring  the  last  half-century  French  scholars 
haTe  largely  devoted  theoueWea  to  the  study  of  the  remains  of  classical 
antiqtiity  preaerred  in  Armenia,  and  the  great  series  of  "  fragments 
of  the  Greek  Historians,"  edited  by  Victor  Langlois,  has  shown  for 
many  yean  iko  diligence  and  jodgment  displayed  by  the  pupils  of 
St.  Mearobea,  as  they  laboured  to  create  a  literature  for  their  native 
land. 

Bat  they  dealt  not  merely  with  classical  literature ;  ihey  took  an 
active  interest  in  sacred  theology,  and  copied  diligently  all  the  recordH 
tA.  primitire  Christian  antiquity.  Armenia  lia^s  steadily  preserved  its 
Christian  faith  since  thoee  early  days.  It  has  been  fiercely  assaulted 
by  the  system  of  /.oroasl«r  from  the  Persian  side,  and  by  ^lahomet- 
anism  on  the  part  of  the  Tork.  but  still  it  has  held  fast  to  Christianity, 
and  with  its  Christianity  has  preserved  its  Christian  literature  till 
modem  scholars  have  had  time  to  rediscover  its  treasurrs  and  reprodnce 
them,  as  in  the  case  of  this  "Apology."  with  all  its  wondrous  witness  to 
Christian  truth  and  Christian  tradition.  And  as  it  has  been  with 
Armenian  so  has  it  been  with  Syriac.  The  langunge  has  remained 
unchanged  during  the  last  fifteen  hundred  years.  Mahometanism  has 
indeed  spread  itself  over  the  land  where  the  Cross  once  reigned 
supreme.  But  the  Mahometans  have  respected  the  monasteries  and 
their  inhabitants  as  men  devoted  to  the  service  of  God,  and  hence  it^ 
is  that  we  ar^  now  looking  to  the  libraries  of  monasteries  buried  amid 
the  depths  of  Syrian  deserts  and  Armenian  mountains  for  the  recovery 
of  the  most  ancient  documents  touching  the  Christian  faith. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  document  itself  which  has  evoked  thhi 
article.  Mr.  llendel  Harris  discovered  it  in  a  Syriac  version,  a  trans- 
lation from  the  Greek  original  which  was  presented  in  the  y^ar  1 20  to  the 
Emperor  Hadrian  at  Athens.  The  Kmperor  had  gone  thither  for  the 
doable  purpose  of  gratifyiog  bis  taste  in  Greek  philosophy  and  cf  par- 
ticipating in  the  Lleusinian  mysteries,  which  then  served  in  some 
degree  to  respond  to  the  longings  of  the  human  spirit  after  that  which  is 
divine  and  unseen.  Let  us,  then,  give  a  brief  snalyiiiis  of  the  eariicst 
"Apology''  known  to  have  been  written  in  defence  of  Christianity. 
The  Aimenian  fr^ment  publibhed  by  the  Mechitarite  fathers  turns 
out  to  be  a  true  specimen  of  it,  accurately  answering  to  St^  Jerome's 
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deBcription  of  the  work  as  "  woven  oat  of  tlie  opinions  of  the  phUo- 
sophere."     The  trealise  begins  thus  : 

"Th«  Apology  which  Aristides  the  philoeophw  mndt^  befor*  Kiidriftn  the 

Kiog  oontwrtiuig  the  worHhip  of  God  :   1,  O  King,  by  the  gnico  of  Qoi]  cain» 

into  thlA  world:  and  having  contemplated  tbo   licavans  Uid   tlio  earth  and 

tlu  aeuA,  and  beheld  the  tiun  luid    tbe  i-fwt  of   the  oi-derly   ci-eution,  I   wivo 

anuued  at  the  arrangeinenl  of  the   world  ;  and   1   t^sinpi-ehendod  thiiL  tUe 

.world  aud  all  th»t  U  therein  are  moved   by   ibe  impulse  of  unothitr,  and  I 

iitood  iliat  He  that  moveth  them  U  (loil,  whn  in  hiddeji   in  them  sicd 

from  them  ;  and  thtH  it  well  known  tliat  that  wbicli  uiuvuth   i» 

'more  powerful  than  that  which  is  moved.     And  tUiit  I  shoidd  iuvostigato 

cunoeming  thi^  mover  of  nil,  its  to  how   IIv  (.•xi^t? — for  litis  is  vvidvat  to 

me*  fur  lie  i«  incomprohensiUe  in  Ilu«  niituro — and  thut  1  should  dispute 

ooncvmiog  the  oteadfuitDcss  of  liie  government,  so  ns  to  compnihend  it 

fialiy,  is  not  profitable  for  mo  ;  for  no  one  is  able  pctfoctly  to  couprehend 

it.     But  I  Eay  cimcoruiug  the  mover  of  tbo  world,  Ihnt  He  itt  Owl  of  all, 

who  madu  all  for  the  sake  of  mui ;  and  it  is  e\-iduot  to  mu  that  this  is 

expedient,  that  «ue  should  fear  God  and  not  grieve  mmi.    How,  I  lay  thai 

Ood  hi  not  liegotteu,  not  made ;  a  constant  uutui-e,  without  beginning' nnd 

without  end  ;    immortui,  vomploto,  and  incomprehensiUle ;    and  in  saving 

that  He  \s  vompleto  1  mean  thiK^tbut  th^re  is  no  dulicieocy  in  Him,  ana 

Ke  litaud.'i  in  nuad  of    nought,  but  everytliiug  htaiidx  iu   ntn-d  <jf  Him  : 

and  in  ffi.ying  tliat  He  Ib  without  hegtuumg  I  miiui  thcti  -th:it  everything 

which  hiiA  a  beginning  huH  uIko  an  uud,  and  that  which  ha»  an  end  !■<  dLt- 

«lnUe.      He  haH  no  name,,  for  everything   which  huM  a  name  is  nKriocinted 

with  the  craited  :  Hu  has  nu  liken<eiM,  nur  compwition  uf  menibei'i*,  for  he 

who  posBBfises  thia  in  aaiiocialed  with  thingK  fn.sliiuiird.     I  Iu  if  not  made,  nor 

is  be  male  or  female.     The  hem-ens  dn  not  contain  Him,  but  the  liMvenB, 

■nd  all  thinfpi  \*ttnh1e  and  invisible,  are  mntJiined  in  Him.     Advcrsttr)' he 

hns  none,  for  there  ia  none  that  is  more  powerful  liinn    He.     Anger  And 

wnth  He  pOAsessos  not,  for  there  U  nothing  that  ran  Htand  ngninst  Him. 

Bnor  and  forgctfalne»«  ore  not  in  Hiti  niLture,  for  Ht*  in  nltAgothei'  wi&dom 

aad  UQder«t«odine,  and  in  Him  cnnaiRtA  all  that  conxiKth.     He  n^df-s  no  aacri- 

6ce  and   no  libntion,  ntiranyofthe  things  that  are  visible:   Flo  nskit  not 

aofthing  from  any  one,  bnt  nil  nnk  from  Him." 

Soch  is  the  formal  statement  of  his  own  helief  as  to  God'strao nature. 
He  then  gives  a  brief  oatUne  of  Christian  doctrine  as  follows,  laying 
4>wn  certain  axioms  concerning  the  Divint?  Being  and  Essence  by  which 
1m  sohseqaently  proceeda  to  test  the  opinions  of  the  philosophers  : 

**  The  GhnstiftDK  reckon  the  be^inmn^  of  their  i-eli|^oii  from  •Fesu^i  (Jhrut, 
«bo  is  named  the  Son  of  God  Most  High  ;  and  it  i»  «nid  thtit  fJod  camn 
down  From  heaven,  and  from  ii  Hebrew  virgin  took  fliut  clad  Himself  with 
fleih.and  in  a  daughter  of  mnn  there  dwelt  the  Son  of  (iiHt.  This  is  tuiighi 
rrotn  thatKioapel  which  a  little  whileago  wrh  npoken  am(iii;r^t  thoui  ai<.  being 
fftacbed  ;  wherein,  if  ye  alno  will  read,  y©  will  oompi-ehend  the  power  that 
!•  ojwn  it.  ThL-s  Je^uK  then  was  horn  of  the  tribe  of  th"  1  Eebrewei,  and  He 
had  twelve  disciples  in  oi-der  that  a  certain  dispeoKation  of  His  mij^ht  bu 
falSJIed.  Ho  wa*  pierced  by  tlie  Jews,  and  He  died  and  wfw  b»iried  :  and 
they  lay  that  after  three  days  Ho  rose  and  aM'ended  to  heaven  ;  and  then 
ttun  twelve  disciple*!  went  forth  into  the  known  pai-ts  of  the  world,  and 
taoght  conccrtitug  Uis  greatncf^s  with  all  humility  and  K)briety.  And  ou 
this  account  those  al«o  vho  to-day  believe  in  this  preiiching  are  called 
Chrirtian*.,  who  are  well  kno^'n." 
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AriHtidea  then  goes  on  to  contrast  his  opinions  as  to  tbe  dirlne 
nature  and  the  divine  character  with  those  of  the  wiba  men  of  the 
varioos  races  into  which  he  divides  mankind — Barbarians,  GreekSi 
Egyptians,  and  Jews.  He  discnsses  the  view  that  the  eloinenta  are 
Gods,  which  he  attributes  to  the  Barbarians,  pointing  out  that  neither 
the  earth,  nor  water,  nor  fire,  nor  the  winds,  nor  the  Hun,  uor  man 
himseir  is  God,  or  can  be  regarded  as  in  any  whit  divino.  These 
errors  he  attributes  to  the  Barbarians,  including  doubtless  under  that 
term  the  adherents'of  Zoroaster.  Ariatides  next  discnasos  the  opinion 
of  the  Greeks,  "  who  because  they  are  wiser  than  the  Barbarians  have 
erred  even  more  tiian  the  Barbariantt."  He  enters  into  an  elaborate 
discussion  of  Greek  mythology,  pointing  to  tlie  vile  and  immoral 
conduct  imputed  to  the  Greek  deities  as  a  BuEGcieut  refutation  of  any 
claim  on  their  part  to  the  character  or  position  of  true  gods.  In  this 
(lortion  o£  his  treatise  he  introduces  an  argument  to  which  he  retorng 
again,  and  that  is,  the  destructive  efl'ects  of  Greek  mythology  upon 
public  and  private  morals.  It  is  a  point  which  men  now  forget  when 
they  cry  up,  as  many  do,  the  Paganism  of  Greece  and  Rome  as  a 
thing  of  beanty  when  the  life  of  Nature  was  simply  and  purely  lii'ed 
and  man  rejoiced  with  exceeding  great  joy  iu  the  works  of  her  hands. 
Distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view,  but  the  enchantment  is 
rudely  broken  when  we  contemplate  the  life  of  cultured  Paganiam  as 
Aristidea  saw  it.  The  worship  of  Jupiter  and  Venus  and  Mercuiy 
necessarily  mined  morals,  for,  as  Ariatides  argues,  after  quoting  the 
popular  religious  histories  of  the  time  :  "  If  those  nho  are  called  their 
gods  have  done  all  those  things  that  are  written  above,  how  much 
more  shall  men  do  them  who  believe  in  those  that  have  done  these 
things."  And  the  popular  Pagan  theology  must  have  reacted  not 
merely  on  private  morals,  it  must  have  told  on  public  opinion,  and 
weakened,  nay  destroyed,  every  real  eflbrt  to  purify  and  elevate 
public  legislation.  What  can  be  mon^  conclnBive  than  Ariatides' 
appeal  to  Hadrian  as  a  philosophic  ruler  and  lawgiver  on  this  point : 

"  For  bt'bold !  while  the  Greeks  have  e^tabUHhed  laws,  they  Iiivvo  not 
imdf3>tood  that  hy  their  laws  they  Mere  condemuing  their  gods  ;  for  if  tbwr 
laws  Hrv  jiutt  their  gods  aru  unjust,  who  have  trtiURgrBssed  in  killing  one 
another  and  (>nu7tijiiug  sorcery,  committing  adultery,  plundering,  ftteHling, 
and  sleeping  with  males,  aluug  with  the  rest  of  then-  other  doiugs.  Ijut  iE 
their  gods  excellently  and  as  they  dencrihe  have  done  all  theee  things,  then 
the  lan-s  uf  the  Greeks  are  utijn^t,  and  they  nre  not  laid  down  according  to 
the  will  of  the  gods;  and  in  this  the  whole  world  has  erred." 

This  was  a  quarter  where  tbe  Christian  advocate  had  an  easy  victory- 
The  moral  impotency  of  Paganism,  nay,  further,  its  immoral  potency, 
its  destructive  power  upon  tbe  great  natural  virtues  of  truth  and  puri^ 
were  manifest  to  all  men,  and  turned  the  popular  religion  of  Greece 
and  Rome  into  a  laughing-stock  for  every  thoughtful  mind.  There  is 
a   passage   in  the  Fifth  Book  of  Orid's  "  Fasti "  which  ahowa  how 
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tfaoroaghly  men  who  knew  noUiiug  of  Chriatiamty  a^rpinl  with  tho 
estimate  of  Greek  aad  Koman  Paguitistn  furuiftl  by  Arivtiiluii.  Ovid 
L9  deecribing  the  popular  religioa  of  tbe  ItoDuun  ttliopkceponi  iu  tbo 
time  of  Aagostus  and  mockiug  it,  and  tio  the  poet  writtis  : 

**  The  fountain  of  Mercury  is  neni*  the  Citpenmi)  <tnt«>  if  wo  inajr  bo](ffV9 
tfaoee  who  have  tried  it,  it  U  ofdivineeOtcavy.  llithoronimw  tho  tnulounan 
with  a  girdle  round  but  robes.  He  drawn  Ronie  of  tlio  watnr  to  niri*y  it 
awaj  in  a  perfumed  urn.  In  this  a  laurel  bnuioli  in  dipped,  und  with  Uio 
wet  branch  are  sprinkled  all  the  things  that  r\ro  for  mIu.  ilo  unrinklm  hia 
QWD  hair  too,  and  runs  through  hifl  pmyerii  in  n  voioa  avooitomM  to  dvceira. 
*  Wa»h  away^  the  perjuries  of  the  pArt,'  be  prava.  *  Waah  awajr  tbo  Ijdng 
words  of  tbe  past  day  wbether  1  have  called  Uwt  or  (b«  grant  Jova  tu 
witsMB  falsely  for  me,  or  if  I  have  knowiaglj  daoeived  anj  other  of  ilie 
ffoda  or  any  goddew.  Let  tbe  swift  breexn  bcnr  awny  my  wickod  iipeoohai. 
Let  there  be  do  trace  left  of  my  forgeries  on  to-morrow,  and  let  Dot  th» 
godacMX*  wbateoever  I  may  choose  tosay.  I>o  but  ginr  ow  profit*,  ffiva  bm 
the  delight  that  rima  from  gain,  and  grant  that  it  may  be  Isentive  to  m«  to 
impose  upon  my  customers.'  From  on  U^  Meroory  Uogba  kt  hie  wof' 
shipper  while  mftking  aach  reqaeat,  reoMBberlag  thu  ooee  en  a  tlaw  Im 
Irimaelf  stole  the  Ortygian  kine. ' 

Ovid's  satire,  written  more  than  a  haodred  years  U-fom  Artatidea 
indited  bis  "  Apology/'  may  be  fitly  used  at  a  c«mmonUry  t<i  illuatrale 
the  deatructiTe  efiects  of  Greek  rel^^u  opoo  the  moraU  at>d  vxrial  life 
of  tbe  early  empire.  Mercary,  the  god  of  thieves,  wee  aWj  tha 
|Htnn  deity  of  tha  Boman  afaopkaepen,  who  thmtwitm  reganjad 
kunrery  as  a  eacrad  ds^  and  dMatiog  aa  ajclipooaaet^baeaaae  whca 
BctiBgin  thiimaBiiarthaf  fln^fcbabfaaktagtbalaarof  tba8tataf  bat 
tfay  wa«a  iitiiiiiigahi^ar  IwrsnJaeekiiga—tonaity  totJUiiay 
of  tha  daty  vfaoas  Soewty  aad  tfca  StaU  tSkm  kMoond  and  addiad, 
Axntadaa,  ^ter  Vii  iiiiiin  Grack  ■yAahigy  witk  Jte  MgfdimX 
h^aoftWEgj'jIiiii  C^yplfaa  oka  had 
ffce  tm  prenow  urtiidii  vrnf  fupmlm  wkk  U« 
people,po»  weary  ct^Kitm^m 
r.  tit  tfca  EgjpiiMa  —  iwa-a 
to  Aw    1     If     <i  Wb 

rfllfca  ■■liini, 
«t  Bm  wwiv; 
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wbo  were  striTing  to  induce  him  to  proclaim  a  general  persecotioD 
AgaiDst  a  society  of  men  who  followed  the  only  pure  and  salutary 
religloQ,  The  "  Apology  "  would  seem  to  have  so  worked  upon  Hadrian 
that  he  issued  a  proclamEition  to  the  prefect,  Minucius  Fnndanas,  pre- 
aeiredbotli  by  Enjiebius  ami  Justin  Martyr,  forbidding  any  persecution 
ot  the  Chridttaus,  and  according  to  the  Church  a  reason  o£  respite, 
which  it  diligently  employed. 

We  have  now  giren  a  aketch  of  this  earliest  treatise  defensive  of 
Christianity.  It  raises  many  important  questions,  at  which  we  can  now 
only  glance,  ajs  there  has  bcou  ecarooly  timii  yet,  oven  for  tho  most 
diligent  studont,  to  com]>are  and  contrust  it  with  other  early  docu- 
ments, to  cast  upon  it  the  many  stde-light^s  which  mudcrn  resttarch 
affords,  and  to  work  out,  as  can  only  be  done  afler  prolonged  medita- 
tion, the  many  knotty  problemH  connected  with  it.  We  can  now 
barely  suggest  some  of  tlieui,  and  glance  at  them.  It  is  interesting 
as  a  specimen  of  the  motbodH  of  early  Christian  controversy.  The 
Christian  Apologist  at  Athens  does  not  appeal  to  miracle  or  to  proph&cy. 
His  strong  point  was,  just  like  that  of  ^t.  Paul  in  the  same  city  some 
seventy  years  earlier,  the  moral  and  spiritoal  character  of  the  Christian 
religion.  The  early  Christians  seem  to  have  relied  most  of  all  in 
their  aggressive  efforts  upon  tiie  Apostolic  method  defined  by  St.  Paul 
as  that  manifestation  of  the  truth  which  commends  it  to  the  natural 
conscience.  The  surpassing  pnrity,  the  snpematural  morality  of  the 
Gospel  message  was  for  the  Athenian  Church  in  the  opening  years  of 
the  second  century  the  highest  witness,  the  most  convincing  evidence 
of  the  truth.  The  references  npiiin,  or  rather  the  want  of  references,  to 
the  canon  of  the  New  Testament  in  this  "Apology  "  are  most  instruc- 
tive. In  the  second  and  in  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  Harris's  version 
there  arc  references  to  the  writings  which  then  /existed  among  Christians 
and  to  the  Oospel  story  told  in  them.  Bnt  there  is  no  snch  reference 
to  the  Apostolic  writings  as  we  find  in  works  coming  from  the  third 
and  fourth  centuries,  simply  becanse  the  second  century  Christians  of 
Rome  and  Athens  knew  nothing  of  a  canon  of  the  New  Testament. 
Men,  are  sometimes  troubled  because  they  cannot  find  distinct  refer- 
ences in  Justin  Martyr  and  oth(?r  early  writers  to  the  Gospels  and 
all  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament.  They  do  not  ace  that  if 
they  did  find  references  to  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament  in  such 
works,  it  would  be  good  evidence  that  they  were  really  productions  of 
a  later  age.  We  merely  reflect  back  upon  this  early  age  the  concep- 
tions of  our  own  time  when  we  expect  to  find  references  to  a  canon 
of  the  New  Testament  in  documents  of  the  sab-Apostolic  age  when 
no  such  canon  bad  as  yet  been  formed.  But  there  is  a  point  of 
view  from  which  this  "  Apology  "  of  Aristides  does  bear  upon  the  date 
and  authenticity  of  an  important  part  of  the  New  Testament.  Many 
of  the  most  advanced  and  radical  critics  of  onr  age  aaaign  the  com* 
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position  of  the  Acta  of  the  Apostles  to  the  year  120  A.n.  or  therft- 
ibout,  practically  the  timeof  Ariatides  and  his  "Apology/*  when  they 
ink  that  it  was  worked  up  out  of  pre-existing  materials  by  a  clever 
man,  who  ooinposed  fancy  speeches  and  put  them  into  the  month  of 
St.  Paul  and  the  other  Christian  leader*.  Well,  if  a  clevor  man  was 
making  up  speeches  for  St.  Pa^l,  he  mnst  have  compoaed  them  in 
e  tone  and  fashion  carrent  In  his  own  timo.  We  hava  one  speech 
iverad  at  Athens  by  St.  Paul  recorded  in  the  Be7e>atMnth  chapter 
'Of  Acts.  Surely  if  that  speech  bad  been  forged  In  the  reign  oE 
liadrian,  it  would  hare  been  written  in  the  philosophic  style  aflected 
by  Aristides,  it  would  have  dealt  with  the  itnmornl  character  of  the 
heathen  deities,  and  treated  the  whole  qaestioa  in  a  very  ditTereut 
manner  from  that  actually  adopted  by  St.  Paul,  who  enters  into  no 
details,  but  merely  seizes  upon  one  or  two  broad  general  features  of 
idolatry  which  naturally  struck  a  deroat  Jew. 

Professor  Harris    again  has  endeavoured    to  extract  from    this 
[•'  Apology  "  some  of  the  elements  of  the  creed  of  the  early  Church.  It 
h  now  thirteen  years  since  Dr.   Salmon,  reviewing  Cospori's  well- 
known  work  on  the  Baptismal  Symbol,  in  the  pages  of  this  KE\if:n', 
trtKed  back  the  Apostles'  Creed,  or  at  least  the  substantial  elements 
of  it,  to  the  age  next  after  the  Apostles.      Harris,  in  his  introduction 
to  Artstides,  applies  himself  in  the  same  direction,  aud  tries  to  restore 
the  baptismal  Creed  of  the  Athenian   Church  at  a  time  when  the 
memory  of  the  Apostles  was  still  fresh  aud  green.      His  r>»torattoa 
runs  thna : 

"We  Iwliove  ID  line-  Uml,  Almighty, 
M&kcr  of  heaven  and  eartli ; 
And  in  JexD*  Ctirifl.  His  Hoti, 
Bom  of  the;  Vii^iu  MiLry. 
He  was  pterced  hy  the  Jews, 
n«  died  and  wa«  baried  ; 
Tha  third  dur  Ho  roc«  agaio  ; 
Ba  iiM^euded  Siito  hi-Aven; 
Hv  U  aimul  i<>  como  to  Judge.'' 

Bat,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting  and  the  strangest  point  of  all 
sboat  this  relic  of  autiqaity  has  yet  to  be  told,  and  it  is  this, 
thtt  while  men  were  longing  for  the  recovery  of  Aristides  Bud  his 
"Apology,"  they  had  it  all  the  time.  ITcreby  hangs  a  tale.  Mr.  Robin- 
iOB,  the  editor  of  this  new  "  Cambridge  Series  of  Tests,"  was  turning 
orer,  at  Vienna,  a  number  of  documents  bearing  on  early  Christian 
turtyrdoms,  when  suddenly  he  stumbled  upon  a  portion  o£  the  Acts 
of  Bu-lanm  and  Joqaphat.  which  sounded  to  him  strangely  like  the 
Uncage  of  Aristides,  as  he  had  been  editiug  it.  Upon  his  return  to 
ihridge  he  compared  this  well-known  tale  with  the  Syriac 
won  of  Aristides,  and  there  he  found  ample  evidence  thnt  some 
IQ  monk  in  the  fifth  or  sLxth  century  had  employed  his  leisure 
time  in  working  up  a  religious  ramanco  which  he  composed  ont  of 
vol.  UC.  H 
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vary  various  elcmente.  It  is  more  than  twenty  years  since  Professor 
Max  Mlliler  showed  in  tbe  pages  of  this  Rkvtkw  that  Christianity  had 
availed  itself  of  the  story  of  Buddha,  ia  this  very  tale  of  Barlaam 
and  JosQphat.  That  article,  on  the  TmnamigratioD  of  l''ahtes,  has  since 
heon  embodied  in  the  author's  well-known  series,  called  "  Chips  from 
a  German  Workshop,"  and  has  served  to  call  public  attention  to 
the  valaablo  material  for  compamtive  religious  history  contained  in 
the  works  of  St.  John  of  DamaacuH.  The  leanu'd  Profosaor  did  not 
drt'am.  however,  that,  together  with  Indian  talcs,  the  same  monkish 
writer  who  composed  the  romance  had  used  the  "  Apolngy  "  of  Aris- 
tidee,  which  he  incorporated  bodily  into  his  Indian  narratiTR,  whprt^  it 
has  l)een  providentially  preserved  to  serve  as  a  basis  whereby  modern 
scholars  are  enabled  to  revise  and  correct  the  newly  recovered  Syrioc 
version . 

A  few  years  ago,  the  lamented  Bishop  Lightfoot  pointed  ont  the 
valuable  records  which  the  raedifcval  Greek  hagiotogJst,  Simeon 
Metaphrastes,  has  embodied.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  iuvestijT-ations 
of  Dr.  Lightfcx>t  aud  Professor  Ramsay  of  Aberdeen,  concerning  the 
history  and  testimony  of  St.  Abercius,  bishop  of  Hierapolis,  who 
flourished  thirty  yt-ars  or  eo  latiT  than  our  recovered  Apologist, 
Aristides  now  shows  to  us  the  Inestimable  treasure  which  the  hitherto 
despised  romance  of  Barlaam  and  Josaphat  had  all  along  contained, 
teaching  us  to  vi«w  with  greater  respect  and  to  iuveatignte  with  greater 
core  the  mine  of  wealth  contained  in  the  great  Bollandist  collection, 
the  Ada  Saiictormu,  and  encouraging  us  to  hope  with  a  keener  and 
livelier  expectation  for  the  speedy  restoration  of  tliose  great  treasures 
of  Christian  antiquity  from  which  l-Jusebius  so  often  quotes,  tbe  writ- 
ings of  I'apias  and  the  Kcclesiastical  llistory  of  llegesippus. 


GeoiuiE  T.  Stokes. 


IN  the  memoir  of  tbe  (iwlogical  Survey  of  the  countty  round 
Cromer  is  a  roagb  aketch-map  of  the  outline  of  tlie  Qortb-wcst 
eocDer  o£  Europe  as  in  all  probability  it  existed  »t  the  Newer  Pliocoae 
period,  in  the  far-off  days  wbeu  the  primitive  vegetation  and  monstrous 
CNotnres  of  a  still  earlier  world  were  slowly  giving'  place  to  plants 
and  animals  of  "  moro  of  tho  recent  "  types. 

A  great  river,  sioco  dwindled  to  the  insignificant  Rbitte,  willi  its 
Bushroom  castles  and  ruins,  swept  through  fir  woods  and  swamps  to  an 
otoar}'  hemmed  in  to  tho  westward  by  a  coaat-line  unbroken,  excepting 
hereaud  tbi?ro  by  a  tributary  stream,  to  John  o'  Groat's,  I'oilingduwn  in 
jbeluggiah  current  stumpH  of  trees  and  bones  of  elephants  and  bears 
ud  heavt>ra,  to  be  washed  long  ages  afterwanls  from  tho  "Forest* 
ttk"  of  Sheringham  and  Riinton. 

The  swamps  through  which  the  old  estnary  once  cut  its  way  lie 
Inried  now  in  places  a  hundred  feet  and  more  deep  beneath  Norfolk 
tnraip  fields  and  pheasant  coverts. 

Tbe  fens  of  the  Great  Level,  which,  before  pnt^ch  drainers  and 
dyke-builders  had  reclaimed  the  second  Holland,  were,  perhaps  their 
Dearest  counterpart  in  the  Kngland  of  human  times,  are  scarcely  less 
things  of  the  past.  Hie  marsh  devils,  which,  antil  St.  Bartholomew 
interfered  and  drove  them  off  with  a  cat-o'-niue-lails,  held  open  court 
tkere,  and,  as  Matthew  of  Paris  telU  in  his  Greater  Chronicle,  came 
out  ia  tioops  to  maltreat  the  few  h»rdy  Christian  settlers  who,  like 
St.  Guthlac,  as  penance  for  past  wild  lives,  sought  holy  retirement 
tliefe— diB^iog  them,  bound,  from  their  cells,  and  ducking  them 
nerdlesaly  in  the  black  mud,  "c^JL-nosis  in  laticibux  atra<  paludis" — 
DO*  cower  invisible  in  the  ditches,  or  sneak  oat  as  agues,  to  be 
ignominioDsIy  exorcised  with   quinine.      Hares   and   partridges  hare 
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takea  the  place  of  spoonbills  and  bitterns,  and  rulfs  and  revea ;  and. 
where  a  few  veftr«  ago  wild  geese  swam,  ponderoas  Shire  cart-colts 
gallop,  scarcely  leaving  iu  summer  a  hoof-mork  on  solid  grotiad. 

The  old  order  almost  everywhere  has  changed  and  given  place  to 
new.  But  there  is  a  corner  left — the  dlatrict  of  the  Broads  of  Norfolk— 
where  one  may  stiH  see  with  natural  eyes  what  the  world  in  those 
parts  must  have  looked  like  in  days  before  the  chalk  dam  which 
connected  England  once  with  the  luaiuland  was — happily  for  English^ 
men  of  these  days — broken  through,  snapped  by  a  sudden  earthquakL^,  or 
slowly  mined  by  countless  generations  of  boring  sbelltuih,  until  it  gave 
way  under  the  weight  of  the  aocumulatiDg  waters  of  the  estuary,  choked 
to  the  north  liy  advancing  ice,  or  tilted  westward  by  &oue  submarine 
npbcavul.  There,  with  a  very  small  stretch  of  imagiitatiou,  one  may 
still  hear  masloilons  crashing  through  the  reed-beds,  and  British 
bip|>opotanmses  eplashingand  blowing  in  the  pools;  and,  as  every  now 
and  then  an  incautious  footstep  breaks  through  the  rafVlike  tipjier  crust 

■  of  soil,  and  imprtboned  gases  babble  up,  one  msy,  without  any  stretch 
of  iraagiDatioD,  smell  the  foni  stenches  of  Pliocene  days. 

The  climate  in  those  day?,  geologists  tell  us,  judging  by  the  fossil 
plants  of  the  time,  mnst- — before  the  uonntiy  was  wrapped  in  ice — 
have  been  much  what  it  is  in  Norfolk  now.     "  If  the  various  sections 

■  of  the  upper  fresh-water  beds  ary  examined,  wo  find,"  writes  Mr. 
Clement  Reid,  who  surveyed  the  country  round  Cromer,  where  the 
Forest  Beds  are  most  exposed,  "that  all  appear  to  have  been  formed  in 
large  shallow  lakes  like  the  present  Broods,  or  in  sluggish  streams 
connected  with  them." 

Three  considerable  rivers,  the  Bute,  the  Waveney,  and  the  Tare, 
after  meandering  through  level  meadows  and  marahes — none  of  the 
three,  according  to  Sir  John  Hawkahaw'a  estimate,  with  a  fall  of 
more  than  two  inches  in  the  mile — join  and  meet  the  full  strength  of 
■the  tide  in  Breydon  "Water 

The  outflow  is  checked  and  the  volume  of  the  streams,  iinding  no 
other  way  to  dispose  of  itself,  ha5  spread  out  into  nid^waters  and 
back-waters,  wherever  the  law  of  levels,  the  only  law  to  which  it  owns 
allegiance,  has  admitted  a  right  of  way. 

The  result  ia  a  triangle  nf  some  6fteen  op  twenty  thousand  acres 
or  more  in  which,  as  iu  the  abvsa  through  which  Satan  winged  bis 
way  in  search  of  Ihe  oewly  created  world, 

'■WliicTe  hot,  fuM,  lunini,  nnd  ilrr,  four  ohanpion*  flerw, 
Strove  lor  ilio  TUBHirj-," 

land  ntid  wntRr  hold  divided  empire.  In  placf.'s  the  water  Eeems  at 
the  (irst  plauce  to  be  carrying  alt  bfrt>re  it.  Broad  sheets  (some  of 
them  a  hundred  acres  or  more)  spread  almost  unbroken  mirt'aces  over 
nnfathoraable  depths  of  mud.  But  the  encircling  rings  of  rushes, 
dwarf  alders,  and  other  multitudinous  marsli  plants,  creep  in  insidiously, 
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eacli  generatiuQ  growing  rank  and  dvmg  to  make  %0\\  on  which  the 
next  may  Uail  a  fojtiog  for  aaotkar  step  inwards. 

Tbe  water  reTCD^'es  the  eocroachment  by  llondiog  the  land  wher- 
ever it  Ends  a  chaoct',  and  uodermiuing  when  it  cannut  oversow,  till 
it  ia  impossible  to  h^y  where  the  on?  begins  aod  tlie  other  ends.  One 
walks  almost  drj'-shod  ncroes  what  had  seemed  a  dangerous 
pool,  and  the  next  moiueut  einku  over  cue's  fiehiug  stockings  in 
what  anywhere  eUe  would  have  been  dry  land.  The  confusiun  of 
ideas  aa  to  tlie  relative  bolidity  of  earth  and  water  whicb  reeuUa 
from  an  honr  or  two  ppent  in  exploring  a  soft  "  Broad  "  marBh  is  not 
lessened  as  one  sees  the  huge  brown  sail  of  a  ''  Wherry  " — the  craft 
which  ia  said  to  go  closer  to  tho  wind  than  any  other  afloat — moving 
straight  op  to  ooe,  to  pnss  hy  at  eight  or  nine  miles  an  hoar,  saiUng 
to  all  appcaraoce  on  dry  ground.  The  navigable  chunnetii  are  moet 
of  them  natural  cuttings  in  the  dead  level  of  thi^  tnarsh,  invisible  at  a 
very  few  yards'  distance. 

The  name  of  the  long  pole,  which  is  one  of  the  moet  important 
parts  of  the  eqnipment  of  the  Norfolk  wherry — the  "Quant" — is,  by 
the  bye,  a  memorial  of  the  days  of  Koman  occupation.  It  wna 
with  a  qaant,  Bpelt  a  little  diflerently  in  Virgil's  day,  that  Scrgcatus 
in  the  immortal  boat  race  tried  to  shove  off  his  galley  when  he  had 
cnt  his  corner  too  linely  and  run  aground  j  and  with,  a  quant  that 
Charon  ferried  his  passengers  across  the  Styx  : 

"  Ipso  ratein  cmio  ntiblgit  vell.'iqaG  mlnlstmt." 

The  entire  district  is  onlike  anything  else  iu  England,  auJ,  apart 
from  its  ]>ower  of  recalling  the  past,  has  an  exceptional  interest  of  its 
own  for  naturalists.  It  is  the  paradise  of  shy  creaturea  of  all  sorts, 
birds  especially,  ivhich  love  mud,  or  ivater,  or  reeds  ;  and  has  been 
the  last  settled  Eugtinih  home  of  more  ttiun  one  rare  species.  Their 
nnmber,  in  spite  of  the  keener  interest  tuken  of  late  yeare  by  land- 
owners in  bird  preservation,  steadily  decreases. 

The  Avocet,  with  its  vpiudle  shanks  and  beak  turned  up  like  a 
thoeaiaker's  awl,  which  tot  very  long  ago  bred  to  freely  in  the  salt 
marEhes  that  "  poor  people  made  puddings  and  pancakes  "  with  their 
eggi,  is  now  the  rarest  accidental  visitor.  The  Itilteru,  comparatively 
kt#ly  a  regidar  breeder  thpre,  no  longer  ''guards  his  nest ''among 
tbe  Hdgcs  and  reeds ;  and  KaHs  and  lleeves  are  as  rare  as  they  once 
were  common.  But  there  is — or  at  least  till  last  year  was — one 
little  bird  which,  driven  from  every  other  part  of  England,  has 
nude  the  Broads  bis  own  pecolinr  property,  and  himself  thoroaghty 
tt  Iiomo  there.  Hardy  und  modest  in  his  wants,  the  Bearded  Tit 
hu  been  essentially  a  home-stayiog  bird.  His  ancestors  aeem  to 
hsiselected,  generations  ago,  that,  whatever  the  advantages  of  a  winter 
in  Algeria,  the  diRadvantages  were  greater,  and  that,,  on  the  whole,  it 
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was  better  to  face  tlie  evils  that  thev  Imcn  tbaa  &j  to  others  that 
they  knew  not  of. 

The  "developments"  of  the  family  ever  since  the  decision  wast 
made  have  been  in  a  direction  to  fit  them  for  a  quiet  life  among  thd 
reed-beds.  Other  birds,  smaller  even  than  they,  whoa©  forefathers 
were  of  a  diffijrent  opinioa,  have  wings  now  ao  perfected  that,  when 
soft  animal  food  fails  in  England,  they  think  nothing  of  a  flight  of  a 
few  handred  miles  to  &  Biuinier  spot  where  fat  insects  may  still  be 
found. 

The  Bearded  Tit,  with  his  Uttlo  round  wings  and  the  heavy  nanvoA 
of  his  long  tail,  cannot  do  what  they  can.  Dut  he  can  do  what  they 
cannot,  and  mako  the  most  of  what  is  to  be  got  In  the  way  of  food 
at  home. 

In  the  swampy  grounds  from  which  his  reed- beds  grow  are  qiiBnti- 
tiea  of  very  Bm»U  saniLs.  Some  early  ancestor,  feeling  the  pinch  of 
hunger,  ventured  experimentally  to  pick  one  up  and  atB  it,  and  find- 
ing out  the  sustaining  qoulities  of  tlie  rich  inntde  meat,  brought  up 
bis  young  ones  to  eat  them  too^  and  make  light  o£  the  aches  which 
a  sharp-edged,  bard  shell  swallowed  whole  must  have  caused  in  a 
delicately-coated  stomach. 

They,  in  their  turn,  brought  up  their  young  on  the  same  Spartan 
system,  and  now — nnlike  other  tits  which  have  most,  if  not  all,  of 
them  tender  insides,  suitable  enough  for  digesting  soft  insects,  bat 
unfit  to  do  justice  to  anything  hnrder  than  a  seed  well  steeped  in 
gastric  juice — the  Bearded  Tit  finds  himself  the  possessor  of  an  honest, 
sturdy  gizznrd,  which  can  grind  up  without  the  least  inconvenience  to 
the  owner  any  number  of  the  shells  of  the  snails  which  are  its  chief 
deticacy.  As  many  as  twenty  little  snail-shells  have  been  taken 
from  the  crop  of  one  Bearded  Tit. 

We  wonder  now  why  good  people  should  have  been  so  much 
alarmed  as  once  they  were  at  the  doctrines  of  "  development."  It 
is  tho  teaching  of  the  Parable  of  the  Talents  extended  from  the 
spiritual  to  the  physical  world — powers  neglected  or  abused  with- 
drawn, others  well  used  increased. 

The  shape  and  colour  of  the  Bearded  Tit  arc  as  specially  adapted  as 
is  its  stomach  to  the  peculiarities  of  its  surroundings. 

Visitors  to  the  Broads  in  midsummer  who  may  have  caught  glimpses 
of  tho  bird,  showing  itself  for  a  minute  or  two  at  a  time,  a  cnu- 
spicuous  object  against  tho  green  of  the  young  rushes,  may  Snd  it 
diflicult  to  realise  that  tho  Bearded  Tit  is.  when  invisibility  is  of  most 
importance  to  it,  protected  by  colour  and  form  scarcely  less  pcrfiKtly 
for  all  practical  purposcji  than  are  leaf-insectfi,  or  atick-caterpillars,  or 
'Uie  wondt-Tful  creaLurea  described  by  Professor  Drummond  in  hia 
"  Troijical  Africa," 

But  such  is  the  case.     The  eggs  are  laid  about  the  middle  or  end 
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of  April,  wlien  the  tall  reeds,  atuong  wbtch  the  DHrBt  10  buill  an  iucb 
or  two  from  the  ground,  are  ripe  for  cutting. 

The  prevailing  tiatB  o£  the  eatiro  district — land,  water,  and  aky— 
are  then  the ciimamons,  Btraw  colours,  audpal^  blucgn:<yK,  niiroculimftly 
reproduced  in  the  feathers  of  the  bLrd,  which  might  ptuM  for  thn 
«mancipated  spirit  of  the  dead  reotls  of  last  Kumrtier.  The  long  tail, 
with  its  pointed  end,  hangs  Uowu  aa  itfl  owner  comoa  in  ttight  for  a 
moment  to  look  about  him,  the  counterfeit  prenentment  of  a  faded 
frond  of  the  stalk  he  grips,  one  foot  l>elow  the  other. 

The  Hoopoes,  as  the  legend  goes,  wear  their  crown  of  featliera  in 
meniory  of  the  day  when  their  anioestors  saw  King  Solomon  atniovt 
fainting  under  a.  sudden  burst  of  noonday  sunshine,  and  shultered 
^  royal  head  with  a  parascl  of  overlapping  wings. 

It  may  be  as  a  mark  of  approval  of  the  manliness  with  which  he 
faces  winter  on  the  IJpoad,  when  snipe  and  other  binU  have  been 
driven  off  by  the  cold,  that  the  K»?arded  Tit  now  woam  the  long 
«ilky  black  mouatnche — his  own  peculiar  adornment — which  hanga 
from  each  side  of  the  beak. 

As  in  the  nobler  species,  the  rooastache  is  noticed  only  in  the  males. 
There  is  a  prolongation  of  the  cheek  feathers  of  thru  female  also,  but 
not  the  same  contrast  of  colours. 

For  all  ordinaiy  winters  the  Bearded  Tit  is  well  provided.  Dot, 
nnbappily,  last  winter — the  longest  on  record  ainc-e  the  days  of  Loroa 
Doone — was  not  an  ordinary  one. 

FiAj-nine  days  of  consecative.  almost  snnlefs,  frost  were  recorded 
in  London,  and  in  parts  of  the  Broads  the  weather  was  even  more 
nrere.  Tbe  snails  for  weeks  and  months  must  have  been  glaed 
fast  to  tbe  gronnd  or  rash-stalks — tantalislngly  ia  sight  for  much  of 
the  time,  as  there  was  1:0  great  quantity  of  bdow,  bnt  as  much  out 
of  reach  of  a  small  beak  as  flies  in  amber.  Tbe  birds  when  most  in 
need  of  a  warming  meat-diet  were  driven  to  depend  almost  entinly 
on  snch  dry  ship-biscnits  as  tbe  seeds  of  reeds,  witbost  even  wator^ 
excepting  here  and  there  in  the  nmning  ■treaios,  to  wash  it  down^ 
and  have  snfiered  tembly  in  oonseqoencr. 

It  was  on  one  of  the  bright  mornings  towards  t^  end  of  April  laatf 
vbeBj  in  ^itte  of  a  wind  siill  nailed  in  the  east,  a  warm  son  and 
eodb  spring  aonnds  as  the  call  of  tbe  Jsnthatcfa,  a  pair  of  whom  bad 
from  daybrtMk  been  carrring  00  s  \avtAy  copver ariion  ovct  an  onfiniabed 
aesi  in  a  bos  in  ihm  gsrfen,  eDocmragifd  th**  hope  tbat  tbe  retoro  f£ 
tbe  glacial  epoch  nght  not  lAer  all  be  so  near  as  for  the  laet  afx 
Bootba  bad  aeeaed  probable,  we  fbond  ouraelrea,  after  an  eoHy 
hffrnlrfast  and  drive  of  foorti^n  miles,  kodxag  from  a  boat  on  tbe 
«dge  of  a  nanb  sldrlsog  a  Broad.  Hie  nuwsb  is  sirioOy  prea^nr«d^ 
and  on  it,  M  hUiSJy  as  last  «BBWwr.  Bearded  1'tts  w«^re  plentiful.  We 
bad  ootne  in  the  full  ex|>ectsAloB  of  seeutg  both  birds  and  neaU,  mA 
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were,  if  onythm<^,  ralher  encouraged  than  otlierwiac  when  tho  keeper 
— in  thn  pesaimiatic  tone  common  to  men  of  bis  order  when  conscious 
that  there  i<4  an  unusually  good  head  of  gamo  in  front  of  the  gnns — 
told  us  tliat,  though  there  was  a  nice  lot  of  reeds  uncut,  lin  '*  doubted  " 
we  slionld  not  find  any  Tits,  as  to  the  best  of  his  belief  there  was  not 
one  of  thorn  left  in  the  place. 

But  before  an  enjoyable  day  was  over  his  words  had  acquired  a 
difTereiit  meaning.  We  tramped  tbe  marsh,  which  teemed  with  other 
bird  life,  baekwards  and  forwards.  Twice  wo  flushed  a  Mallard  from 
A  nest  well  filled  with  egps.  One  nest,  with  a  clntoh  of  ten,  wsa  downed 
almost  as  thickly  as  an  eicler  duck's,  with  a  well-trampled  path  like 
a  miniature  sheep-walk  leading  from  it  to  tho  water's  edge.  From 
behind  a  stook  of  reed-sheafa  w©  watched  for  ton  minutes  a  pair  of 
Teal  playing  together^unobserved,  as  they  supposed— in  %  rosby 
pood  close  by. 

Shovellers,  with  fantastic  coloaring  and  great  flat  beaks  oat  of  all 
proportion  to  the  si?*  of  the  bird,  rose  more  than  once  within  a  few- 
yards  of  us,  and  after  circling  once  or  twice,  pitched  again  not  faroflv 

Tired-looking  Sivaliowa  sat  disconaolntely  in  parties  of  ^reorsixou 
bushes,  or  row  to  skim  over  the  water  in  a  half-hearted  way,  and 
light  again. 

A  pair  of  Kedshanka  crossed  us  once  or  twice,  flying  in  line,  one 
just  behind  t bo  other,  whistling  loudly  astheyilew.  Cuckoos  called, 
and  ovt-rhend  Snipe  poistjd  themstrlves,  drumming  and  bleating,  and 
dropped  lik«  sloniis  as  they  neared  the  ground,  in  tho  nest  of  one 
of  them,  we  saw  a  beuutiful  instance  of  "  protective  colouring,"  tb& 
marvel  of  which,  never  loses  its  freshness. 

Thf  keeper  the  day  before  our  visit  had  found  the  nest,  and  for 
our  beni'lit  bad  marked  the  spot.  It  was  in  a  line  between  two  bushes, 
within  half  a  dcizen  yards  of  one  which  i^tood  alone  and  unmistakable 
on  flat  ground,  with  nothing  on  it  bigger  than  a  few  short  sprits 
which  could  hide  the  nest.  As  we  neared  the  spot,  the  bird,  to  show' 
thei"e  could  be  no  mistake  in  the  mark,  rose  close  by  us. 

For  more  than  a  qaarter  of  an  hour  we  looked — three  pairs  of  eyes, 
one  pair  the  keeper's — caxjssing  and  recrossing  every  foot  of  the  ground, 
and  were  giving  up  the  search  ns  hopelesa,  thinking  that  a  Crow 
perhaps  had  bunted  the  marsh  in  the  early  morning  before  as,  when 
in  the  middle  of  a  tussock  of  sprits  at  onr  feet  we  saw  a  Maltee* 
cross^  of  very  green  eggs,  mottled  irregularly  with  brownish-red, 
exactly  imitating  the  bed  of  deep  moss  from  which  the  sprits  grew. 

Tho  colour  of  Snipes*  and  many  other  eggs  is  very  volatile,  and  bo 
one  who  has  only  seen  them  "  blown  "  in  a  cabinet  can  quite  realiao 
Iheir  beauty  when  seen  in  the  nest,  fresh-laid  and  untouched. 

At  intervals  of  onr  tramp  on  shore  we  took  tbe  boat,  rowing  across 
corners  of  the  Broad,  or  pnghing   onr  way  through  ditches   or  narrow 
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twisting  channt^Ifl.  We  8aw  Coots'  nests  in  plenty,  and  one  unfinished 
nest  of  the  Great  Crested  Grebe — the  one  ran-  bird  which  hns  niadft 
some  return  for  the  trouble  taken  of  late  years  for  its  pre-wrvation  by 
beooniing  more  common.  A  floating  mass  of  weeds,  fished  up, 
wriDtfing  n-et,  from  the  bottom  oE  the  water,  looks  a  hopeless  neat  for 
A  birtl  to  hatch  her  eggs  in ;  but,  like  a  damp  hay-stack,  it  generates 
very  considerable  heat. 

"  In  a  Grebe's  nest,"  writes  Mr.  Southwell  in  the  third  volnme  of 
"  Stereosoa's  Birds  of  Norfolk,"  just  published,  "  in  which  were  three 
eg^  and  a  newly  hatched  youiijj  ouo,  the  thermometer  ro^e  to  73', 
ahawiiig  that  the  aeet,  so  far  from  bein^  the  cold  and  uncomfortablo 
structure  by  some  suppoaed,  was  a  real  hotbed.  On  inserting  the 
tliBrmometer  into  a  beaatifuUy  neat  and  dry  Cwt'a  nest,  which  tho 
bird  had  jost  left,  I  found  the  temperature  to  be  CT.  The  day  was 
wet  nnd  cheerless,  and  the  maximum  reading  of  the  thermometer  id 
Uip  sbade  was  58  ." 

We  saw  tfarongh  our  glasses  several  Crested  Grebes  playing  on  the 
Broad.  Oddly  enough,  the  common  Little  Grebe — the  "  Dabchick" — 
ii  less  plentiful  In  Norfolk  than,  it  ia  in  St.  James's  I'ark,  where  last 
;ear  as  mioy  as  six  pairs,  all  wild  birds,  nested  and  brought  off  their 
fanrnii. 

For  six  or  seven  pleasant  hours  we  hunted  marsh  and  Broad  with 
sjuood  ears  open.  But  not  once  did  wo  catch  sight  of  a  feather, 
nor  once  hear  the  silvery  "  ping"  of  the  note  of  the  Bearded  Tit. 

It  was,  of  courso,  one  oomor  only  of  a  wide  district  over  the  wholo 
«f  which  the  bird  has  boon  wdl  known  that  wb  had  explored.  There 
•ra  other  Broads  and  marshes  whoro  local  circumstances  may  hare 
tuspered  the  killing  wind.  Them,  while  we  looked  for  them  in  vain, 
busy  parents  may  haro  been  working  hard  from  morning  till  night  to 
ester  for  the  wants  of  hungry  families  safely  hidden  in  daily  thickening 
gtoBths  of  bog-flowers  and  grasses,  and  another  year  the  deserted 
reed-beds  wo  visited  may  be  repeopled. 

fiat  as  wo  drove  home  the  conviction  forced  itself  more  and  more 
itnogiy  apon  us,  that  from  one  at  least  of  its  most  favonred 
htttnts  the  Bearded  Tit  has  disappeared,  and  that  it  is  not  improbable 
tlutvery  soon — perhnps  heforiJ  this  year  is  over — nnnirnlists  may  bo 
telling  the  sad  story  of  the  extinction  of  one  more  English  bird. 


T.  DroBv  PiGo^. 
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WH1*^N  tlie  etufleil  oondition  of  his  pigeon-LoIe  with  a  glass  doorat 
the  jKtst  oiHce  in  Valpnrtiiso  tells  the  KD^Iiahinan  that  the  mail 
from  home  luis  c«tne  in,  one  of  the  first  things  he  does  is  to  try  and  find 
A  quiet  hour  at  the  cliib  in  order  to  read  what  the  English  papers  Iiave 
to  say  about  the  Bevolution  which  is  absorbing  his  attention  and 
emptying  his  pockets  in  Chile.  To  whatever  paper  he  turns,  however, 
the  same  disappointment  awaits  him.  Everj-where  is  complete 
absence  of  reliable  news,  and  everywhere  an  apparent  inability  to 
appreciate  the  bearings  of  the  sitiiRtion.  Nor  13  this  surprising.  To 
nnderstauj  the  events  now  giving  to  Chile  an  unenviable  notoriety,  an 
Englishman  mnst  diveat  himself  of  notions  which  are  part  and  parcel 
of  the  mental  and  moral  atmosphere  of  that  not  yet  utterly  demoralised 
conntry.  Ho  niuHt  bring  himself  to  realiBe  that  in  Chile  many  things 
are  ODknown,  which,  in  dificufiaing  social  and  political  queations  at 
home,  he  takoa  for  granted  as  a  matter  of  course.  Though  on  paper 
a  Kepublic  with  a  constitution  philosophicaJly  admirable,  Chile  has 
never  known  what  it  ia  to  enjoy  freedom  of  election.  There  are 
public  voting  tables,  no  doubt,  and  candidates  of  rival  political  parties, 
and  all  the  outward  show  of  ft  democratic  election.  But  this  ifl  all  a 
delusion.  The  Executive,  by  a  variety  of  soch  arbitrary  and  corrupt 
practices  as  the  etrainiiig  the  luws  against  riot,  the  multiplication  of 
OoveromeDt  employes  bound  to  vole  for  the  Govemmerit  candidates,  and 
the  substitution  of  fictitious  for  genuine  voting  papers,  have  for  years 
habitually  controlled  the  resulLs  uf  the  elections,  just  as  certainly  aa  if 
the  President  and  his  sccretaTy  sat  in  the  library  at  the  Moneda  in 
Santiago,  and  made  out  for  themselves  a  list  of  senators  and  deputiea 
for  tlie  now  Congress. 

Nor  ia  there  any  weighty  public  o[unioa  to  which  those  in  power 
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niigfat  naturally  bo  thought  oblif;^  t»  defer.     Though    the  edaca- 

tum  of  the  mosses  is   nomiaallj  provided  for  by   the  Govemmeati 

as  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  kept  as  ignorant  as  they  are  kept  from 

any   genuine  exercise  of  their  political  rights.     A    being,    capable 

of  getting  into  a  certain   mechanical  roatine  of  work,  an  adept  in 

lying  and  petty  thinving,  with  no  waota  and  ambitions  causing  hia 

ihonghts  to  rise  beyond  a  moderate  amount  of  the  simplest  food,  an 

immoderate  amount  of   Hquor    of  the  atrongeat  and  coarsest  kind, 

and  the  caeca  (pronoonced  like  the  English  "  quaker  ")  or  national 

dance,  possessing  the  brutal  courage  and  reckless  disregard  of  life  of 

the   Indian — this  is  the   kind  of  individual  of  which  the  so-called 

Chilian  democracy  is  composed.      With  him  politics  mean   absolutely 

nothing,  except  the  possibility  of  getting  a  few  ceutH  more  from  one 

nde  or   the   other  to  enable  him  to  add   Tuesday   and,  if  i)08Bible, 

Wednesday  and  Thursday  to  his  Sunday  and  ilonday  of  idleness  and 

debauchery.     At  tbe  present  moment  he  is  being  hunted  down  by  the 

tminanes  of  the  Govprutnont.     Whon  caught,  he  is  handcuffed,  and 

tkaabed  at  the  mouth  of  the  revolver  and  the  point  of  the  bayonet 

into  die  semblance  uf  a  soldier.      He  does  not  like  the  process,  and  if 

1»  got  the  chanoe  he  «roald  have  no  scruple  about  shooting  his  officer, 

•idruaning  awny  and  hiding  in  the  mountains.     Ituthe  has  so  little 

Mue  of  self-rcsiiect  and  free<lom  that  such  arbitrary  measures  on  the 

put  of  the  President  excite  amongst  hia  class  none  of  that  irresistible 

diagoat  and  indignation  which  they  would  excite  in  England,  and  the 

ffiiueioasness  of  which  makes  it  all  bnt   impossible  for  any  one  who 

has  oot   been   away   from   home  to   believe  thnt  such  behaviour  is 

pooible  on  the  part  of  an  executive,  which  has  the  name  of  being 

drilised. 

A  typical  instance  of  what  the  Chilian  Executive  can  bring 
tknaelves  to  do,  and  Chilian  public  opinion  can  endnre  with  a  merely 
paesing  cry  of  dissatisfaction,  occurred  at  one  of  the  lost  elections 
far  Congress.  At  Talca,  an  important  town  in  the  agricultural  district 
of  the  south,  the  opposition  to  the  Government  candidates  was  so 
rtroBg  that  it  was  impossible  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  snppressioa 
sod  manipulation  to  prevent  their  being  in  a  ludicrous  minority  in 
tks  boxes  that  actnally  left  xh«  voting  tables.  To  have  substituted 
other  papers  for  those  actually  inserted  into  the  urns  would  have  been 
tooglsring  a  farce  even  for  the  Chilian  Executive  to  perform.  Their 
RaNfCflft,  however,  were  not  yet  exJiausted.  The  boxes  with  the 
obnoxioBs  rotes  vanished  into  space,  a  report  being  circulated  that 
they  bad  been  stolen.  The  Constitution  only  provides  for  elections 
ODCs  for  each  C-ougress.  Thus  Talca  was  temporarily  disfranchised. 
Th*  circumstance  passed  with  scarcely  any  comments  It  excited  a 
litile  shrugging  of  shoulders  and  lilting  of  hands  amongst  the  natives 
aa  hoor'g  cynical  gossip  amougst  foreigners.     Nothing  more.  ,  t 
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An  EDglisbmau  also  is  likely  to  fall  into  miscouceptioii  wli< 
pictures  to  hiniself  the  character  of  the  Cbilian  army.  Of  the  placTc,' 
endorance,  and  heediessnesB  of  death  ehown  by  the  luen,  il  would' 
be  difficult  to  si>eak  in  too  high  terms.  The  officeri.  loo,  have  not 
been  waulinp:  in  thew?  qualities.  It  is  with  regard  to  the  social 
standing  and  character  of  the  officers  aod  the  loyalty  of  the  army 
generally  that  a  person  brought  up  in  Koglish  ideas  is  liable  to  be 
mistaken,  as  wa.s  the  case  lat«iy  with  the  writer  of  an  article  in  the 
ikUuTdaif  Jifvitw.  To  be  an  ordinm-y  officer  in  the  regolnr  army  i« 
not  a  social  diBtinction  in  Chile.  No  yoang  man  of  good  family  would 
willingly  look  to  the  army  for  a  career.  The  son  of  a  countn,- 
gentleman  would  consider  a  drsk  as  a  junior  clerk  in  a  British  merchant's 
office  in  Valparaiso  as  a  better  opening  in  life  than  a  commission  in 
the  army.  It  is  openly  said,  and  thongh  tho  writer  of  thia  cannot 
undertake  to  prove  it  he  hcliercs  that  it  ia  probable,  that  the  President 
has  lately  given  commiFsiona  to  the  better  cla-sa  of  prisoners, 
whom  ho  haa  released  from  jail  on  the  condition  that  they  shall 
accept  posts  as  officers  in  his  army.  It  is  an  undoubted  fnct 
that  one  of  the  President's  officers  took  an  cirly  adrantflge  of  the 
declaration  of  martial  law  in  Valparaiso  to  practice  a  little  shoplifting. 
He  was  caught  in  tbe  very  act,  and  the  owner  of  the  store  was  mora 
than  content  to  recover  bis  goods,  aud  deprecated  with  a  horror  vc 
significant  of  the  popular  estimate  of  the  character  of  the  Governmen! 
in  power,  any  attempt  to  bring  the  officer's  theft  before  the  notice 
the  authorities.  Amongst  the  higher  grades  of  officers  there  no  don 
existed,  before  the  present  disturbances  reached  au  acute  stage,  names 
that  were  respected  for  their  high  character  and  social  atnndiog. 
These,  however,  were  (vr  the  must  part  an  accident  of  the  war  with 
Peru,  when  some  of  the  best  men  in  the  country  served  in  tho  army, 
entering,  however,  at  once  into  the  higher  grades  of  the  service, 
is  eiguificant,  with  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  army  which  Preside: 
Balxnaoeda  controls  in  his  capacity  of  Dictator,  tbat  the  majority 
of  these  have  either  been  cashiered  by  him,  have  joined  the  Revolu- 
tioniste,  or  have  withdrawn  themaelvee  temporarily  from  military  life. 

With  the  navy,  things  are  different.  Thia  is  regarded  as  offering 
an  opening  of  which  the  most  distinguished  families  of  Chile  are  glad 
to  avail  themselves.  Tho  naval  school,  in  which  &U  the  future 
officers  are  brought  up,  is  the  beat  native  school  in  the  country. 
Here  they  receive  a  good  general  education,  and  develop  a  smartness 
and  gontlemanlike  character  which  attracts  the  attention  at  once 
when  they  appear  on  any  public  occasion.  On  entering  the  service 
they  receive  a  thorough  professional  training.  Some  of  them  are 
admitted  for  a  term  into  the  best  foreign  navies.  Their  training-.' 
ehips  take  them  for  cruises  to  alt  parts  of  the  world.  If  they  show 
special  promise,  further  opportunities  of  technical  cultivation  are  oftea 
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given  by  their  being  sent  oa  commisslona  to  EnglaQd  and  GermiLiiy. 
This  body  of  intelligent,  highly  trained,  respectably  connected  men 
has  pUcod  itself  with  scarcely  any  oxoeption  at  the  disposal  of  the 
OoDgressL  There  arc  no  doubt  a  Few  exceptiooB,  and  if  the  antecedents 
of  the  chief  of  tbeeo  wero  analysed  and  the  analysis  publiiibed,  it 
iroald  be  a  suggostira  piece  of  evidence  of  cbaractt^pj  which  the  advo- 
cates of  Balinaoedism  would  prefer  to  keep  in  the  background. 

As  a  typical  case  it  is  pftriinent  to  refer  to  one  officer  holding  a 
high  position.  He  is  a  man  nut  without  good  qnalities.  Uo  has  a 
gnial  presence  and  a  cheery  m.innor,  and  in  to  the  very  highest  degree 
^ging  to  foreigners  in  matters  of  cou^te^*y.  Rat  at  the  present 
Bonent  if  the  Courts  of  law  had  not  been  closed  by  the  President, 
boMBM  the  judges  cannot  bring  themselves  to  sr-e  the  legality  of  his 
piowedings,  this  gentleman  would  be  occupied  in  responding  to  a 
diu^ge  of  scandalous  misappropriation  of  public  money  in  connection 
vitk  a  contract  for  building  a  large  public  school,  entered  into  in  the 
days  when  Balmaceda  was  laying  the  fonndation  of  hia  present  attempt 
at  Presidential  abgolutiam. 

Tlie  question  of  contracts  is  a  very  fitting  link  between  these 
general  statement's  about  the  character  of  the  Chilians,  aud  thoir 
iBititutions,  and  the  particular  account  of  what  has  actuiilly  taken 
plaoe.  As  Mr.  Clements  Markliam  prophesied  in  hia  '*  History  of  the 
War  Wtnven  Chile  and  Peru,"  the  present  revolution  is  to  no  Email 
ext«ut  a  fatal  legacy  from  that  annexation  of  territory  which  followed 
tlie  Chilian  victories.  The  nitrate  grounds  of  the  I'rovince  of 
"hnpacA,  of  which  Iquique  is  the  commercial  capital  aud  chief  port, 
•nd  irbich  then  fell  und<^r  Chilian  control,  bring  in  to  the  Goveruiucnt 
ao  large  a  revenue,  that  during  the  last  few  yeare  it  has  had  a  very 
oasiderable  sorplus  to  dispose  uf.  Finaucial  probity  su^ested  that 
lids  sorplujs  should  be  allocated  to  the  redemption  of  the  paper 
cunvaqr.  which  under  the  stress  of  the  war  with  Peru  had  been 
temporarily  declared  inconvertible.  There  is  a  grim  humour  about  a 
ChiJiaa  dollar  note;  when  thoughtfully  scrutinised  it  la  patufuUy 
so^tetivB  of  the  worst  characteristics  of  the  nation,  ino^mnch  as  it  is 
•ipeaking  symbol  of  pretence  without  reality.  In  the  centre  of  this 
vork  oT  imaginative  art  is  a  widely  extending  pulace,  the  substantial 
oagnificence  of  whose  structure  is  evidently  intended  to  convey  the 
idea  of  Btrongtb  and  solidity  of  administration.  To  the  right  is  tho 
but  of  a  man  whose  forehead  bespeaks  calm  intelligence,  and  whose 
ofliof  features  and  dress  toll  of  on  ideal  of  stern  simplicity.  On  the 
lifiia  a  coat  of  arms,  from  the  middle  of  which  shines  a  star,  which 
spfwfea  of  the  lofty  honour  and  eternal  glory  of  which  a  Chilian 
pilEiidon  always  talks  as  the  supremo  motive  of  his  actions.  Along 
lie  top  runs  in  large  lett<'rs  the  expnission  ''  UepubUcft  de  Chile," 
indicating  that  the  country  in  which  the  Chilian  lives  is  a  land  of 
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absolnto  liberty,  governed  by  the  sovereign  people  for  the  benefit  of 
th.e  people.  To  those  who  have  knovrn  what  it  is,  as  most  foreigners 
here  have,  to  lose  thoir  money  by  trusting  it  to  secnritiea  of  the 
home  Government  of  Chile,  who  have  watched  Balmaceda,  a  very 
peacock  of  vanity,  flauntiTig  it  about  Santiago  with  blaziDg  ribbon  and 
gorgeous  eqiiipajje,  who  have  heard  Chilians  of  conspicuous  integrity 
declare  openly  that  pcblic  life  here  was  morally  too  dirty  a  thing  for 
them  even  to  toncb,  who  }iave  seen  the  people  dragooned  and  lialed 
to  prison  by  the  agents  of  the  Government  with  an  unscrupuluuK 
violence,  which,  if  it  had  occurred  in  England,  would  have  kindled.  » 
flame  of  revolution  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  blie  other,  these 
symbols  engraved  on  the  Government  currency  are  eloquent  enough 
in  themselves.  But  the  supreme  irony  of  the  jia^ier  dollar  has  yet  to 
be  set  forth.  Below  the  picture  of  tht;  palaco  of  solid  grandeur  are 
printed  these  words,  ''  Convertible  into  gold  or  silver  by  the  State  in 
conformity  with  the  law."  Peru  was  conquen-d  in  1881.  Since  then, 
daring  ten  years,  the  stream  of  wealth  from  the  annexed  nitrate  districts 
has  been  Bowing  into  the  treasury  at  Santiago.  Over  and  over  again, 
new  notes  have  been  issued.  Still  the  inscription  remains  a  sarcastic 
lie. 

Every  now  and  then  hopes  have  been  raised  that  financial  in- 
tegrity might  prevail  and  the  note  become  once  more  the  thing  of 
value  which  it  profe-ssea  to  be,  and  commercial  <%nfidence  has  at  such 
times  raised  it  almost  to  the  standard  of  its  profession.  In  accordance 
with  law,  reservcB  of  silver  were  accumulated  in  the  mint,  as  a  solid 
counterpart  of  the  otherwise  flimsj-  Government  paper.  Thanks  to 
Balmacedism,  however,  any  such  confidence  has  evaporated.  One  of 
the  earliest  acts  of  his  Dictatorship  has  been  to  abstract  the  silver 
from  the  mint  for  his  own  irresponsiblo  purposes,  and  at  the  moment 
of  the  obliteration  of  the  substantial  guarantee  to  issue  fresh  Gk>veni- 
ment  notes  as  an  addition  to  those  already  in  circulation,  to  the  amount 
of  several  millions  of  dollars.  Meanwhile,  all  newspapers  except  the 
organs  of  tlie  Government  have  been  suppressed.  These,  it  may  be 
noted,  speak  of  this  particular  transaction  of  Balmaceda's  as  % 
"  splendid  piece  of  the  soundest  finance  on  the  part  of  the  Cons 
tulional  ruler  and  glorious  saviour  of  his  illustrious  country." 

Before  leaving  thiti  point  of  iiuoucisd  unscrupulouBueES,  suggested  b; 
the  inscription  on  the  Chilian  dollar  note,  it  is  p<Tbaps  worth  remark- 
ing that  the  Government  refuse  to  take  their  own  notes  at  par  value 
as  payment  for  duties  in  the  Custom  House.  These  have  to  be  paid 
in  sterling.  What  Chile  has  actually  done  with  her  surplus  is  on 
imitation  of  the  man  who,  having  boon  in  an  almost  bankrupt  condition, 
and  having  n>ccived  fresh  acc«sious  of  money,  forgets  to  clear  off 
his  debts  before  launching  into  further  por«oual  expenditure.  The 
Goveroment  press  speaks  nf  the  policy  as  a  "  pursuauco  with  charao- 
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tenitic  pfttriotifim  of  a  c»urse  of  industrial  and  national  development." 
Bilowedft,  to*>.  has  hi-^n  quite  shari*  mimigh  to  take  Mre  that  snch 
u  looount  uf  bin  tulminislration  Khould  ixitisess  n  certain   superficial 
gftOffmoeas.       At    the    present   moment  a  rafiual   traveller    would 
be  itrnck   with  the  amount  of   public  workf;,  either  lately  finished 
or  fUll  on  hand.     School  hnildings — often  of  extraordinary  size  as 
coDpWvd  with  tho  local  surrounding  the  wants  of  which  they  ar(- 
intto&d  to  supply — catch  his  eye,  as  he  moves  through  the  ooantry. 
Gnryvliere    he    hears    of  new    railways,    and    not    unfreqnently 
he  nn   signs    of  their    existence.     He    is   told  of    ironclads  and 
urpedo  boats  in  coarse  of  constraction  in  Europe,  and  if  he  has  no 
opportunity  or   capacity  for  seeing   below    the  aurface.  be  probably 
moras  home  to  speak  of  the  vigorous   progress  of  civilisation  in 
Cltile.  and  to  wonder,  when  news  of  revolution  comes  to  him,  what 
mad  iofatootioa  has  caused  people  to  disturb  conditions  bo  favourable. 
To  a  certjiinexteat,probab]y,the  suspicion  ivhich  prevails  with  regard 
ts  the  misapprapriatioa  of  public   money  in  connectioD    with   these 
Government    tmdertaklngs  is  exaggerated.     The  very  thought  that 
Unro  is  money  going  somewhere  raises  an  almost  frantic  excitement 
in  tke  mind  of  an   average  Chilian.     The  average  Chilian,  too,  can 
KMcely  conceive  of  the  possibility  of  a  person  handling  money  witb- 
OBtwme  of  it  sticking  unduly  to  his  fingers.     When  tlie  writer  of 
diis  WBB  on  bis  way  out  to  Chile  some  years  ago,  a  conoork  was  held 
01  board,  and  a  collection  made  on  behalf  of  a  well-known  cbaritable 
ioetitotion.     One  of  the  loading  Kaglishnten  among  the  panHeagers  was 
Jumted  to  take  chargn  of  the  money  contributed.     Scarcely  had  he 
left  fbe  dec-k  to  de^iosit  it  in  a  safe  place,  when  two  Chilians,  one  a 
Kowign  Office  official,  and  the  other  a  snbserjiient  mornber  of  Congreas, 
cane  to  him   and   sii^estt^  that  they,  too,  wanted  to  share  in  the 
profits,  which  they  took  it  for  granted  would  accrue  to  ths  promoters 
rflbe  charitable  enterprise.      Incredible  as  it  may  appear,  this  inci- 
dent is  typical  enongh  of  the  average  Chilian's  temper  of  mind.     He 
dislikes,  too,   the   bare  idea  of  another  sharing  profits  with  himself, 
eren  when  that  other  has  been  the  canse  of  there  being  any  profits 
at  all  to  share.      Many  an  expert,  such,  for  instance,  as  a  civil  engi- 
tua,  has  learnt  to  his  cost  what  it  is  to  trnst  to  a  contract  in  which 
t^eDuin  reward  of  his  skilled  labour  is  made  dependent  upon  the 
sococss  of  the  enterprise  after  he  has  hrought  it  to  maturity.     He 
wikson  to  this  point,  cheered  by  the  profuse  expressions  of  admira- 
lioo  aad  declarations  of  eternal  aflection  on  the  part  of  bis  (Chilian 
wployer.     The  moment  arrives  when  his  percentage  on  the  profit 
Wens  almost  within  bis  grasp.     Tbt?n  what  a  change  uomes  over  the 
spitit  of  hifl  dream.     There  is  an  astute  shuffling  of  accounts  ;  a  dis- 
omy of  a  possible  flaw  in  the  contract,  and  bo  finds  himself  fact)  to 
^  with  the  alternatives  of  either  an   interminahle   lawsuit,  or  a 
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ladicrously  ineqaiUble  compromise.  There  are  apright  judges  in 
Chile.  It  i&  the  legal  system  which  eocourRgesa  rich  maa's  fraudulent 
oppression.  There  ia  no  examining  of  witnesses  in  open  court,  such 
as  ivoiild  bring  their  meanness  and  fraud  into  the  light  of  day.  Attest^- 
tions  are  made  in  writing  only,  and  these  are  only  read  by  the  lawyers 
and  judges  and  people  immediatuly  concerned.  Many  of  thee<*,  even 
from  the  hands  of  men  of  good  social  position,  are  a  spectacle  that 
wou]d  make  an  English  barristor'a  nioulh  water  for  an  opportunity  of 
showing  up  the  author  in  cross-examinatiou.  Tho  writer  of  this  has 
blmseir  seen  one  in  which  a  Chilian  belonging  to  the  crfmt  de  la  erimt 
of  Santiago  society  asserted,  without  the  s]ighte.st  foundation  in  fnct, 
that  an  BnglishTuan,  at  whose  expense  he  had  lived  luxarioiisly  in 
£nglund  for  the  greater  part  of  a  year,  and  whom  be  had  brought  out 
to  undvrtalte  some  work  for  him  In  Chile  with  protestations  of  eternal 
riendship,  but  whose  claim  for  payment  for  services  he  was 
tempting  to  erode,  had  committed  petty  thefts  when  in  charge  of 
'■works  which  had  been  committed  to  bim.  It  is  pleasant,  as  illos- 
trating  tbe  uprightness  often  displayed  by  Chilian  judges,  that  the 
case,  after  some  years,  was  given  against  the  man  who  had  so  basely 
betrayed  tho  friendship  of  his  ardent  protestations,  but  it  is  certain 
that  the  attempt  to  overreach  would  never  have  been  made  if  he  bad 
known  that  he  might  be  forced  publicly,  in  the  witness-box,  to  stand 
self- convicted  of  such  vulgar  meanness. 

A  public  mind  so  constituted,  pondering  upon  the  droomstances  of 
the  distribution  to  favoured  individuals  of  coutracts  involving  large 
sums  of  money,  has  in  alt  probability  seen  visions  of  misappropriation 
of  funds  beyond  what  has  actually  taken  place.  Undoubtedly,  hotv- 
ever,  to  the  most  unsuspicious  mind  this  expenditure  of  the  surplus 
has  been  carried  on  in  a  manner  calculated  to  cause  the  grave>;t  mis- 
giving. When  the  Government  of  the  liepablic,  which  prides  itself 
on  being  described  as  the  England  of  South  America,  with  ample 
reworces  in  liand.  initiated  a  large  scheme  of  railway  confitmction, 
peopio  might  naturally  have  thought  tliat  hero  was  a  sploudid  oppor- 
tunity for  contractors  of  world-wide  staudiug  to  do  an  honourable  and 
remunerative  business.  As  a  matter  of  fact  no  iiruis  of  reputation 
and  substance  even  so  much  as  thought  seriously  of  sending  in  a 
tender.  They  knew  too  well  the  only  methods  through  which  a 
share  in  these  buaineis  enterprises  was  to  bo  obtained,  and  did  not 
choose  to  lower  themselves  to  tho  practice  o£  such  methods.  The 
fate  of  tho  railway  contracts  may  bo  taken  as  typical  of  the  maimer 
in  which  tho  surplus  was  to  bo  maulpalatfd.  First  of  all  they  were 
entnistfid  to  a  Yaiikeo  RvndicaLo  of  individuals,  of  whom  it  can  bo 
said,  without  lack  of  charity,  that  their  names  were  not  regarded  in 
the  United  States  as  a  guaranteo  of  financial  stability.  Prom  the 
outset  the  arrangement  was  r^'garded  with  suspicion  as  an  obviously 
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rotten  amiTigpnient.     What  exactly  took   place   it  is   impossible  to 

Btatei     The  practical   issue   was  clf^r  enough.     The  Yankee  specn- 

laton  before  long  abandoned   the   work.     The   contracts  returned  to 

the  hands  of  the  President,  to  be  reissued  by  him  to  a  German  Jew 

■gent  of   notoriously  nnscmpuloos  character.     Alx)ut    this   time  it 

became  manifest  that  cordial  relationn  were   nut   being  roaJnt^ned 

between   the    Pre^dent    and    the    Congress.       One    aft^r    another 

the    reoo^iaed    leaders    in    politics    found    it    impossible    to  act 

as    Ministers.      It    was    seeu     that     Balmaceda    was    gradnally 

ftarTOunding    himself    with     and    giving     Lis    confidence    to    a   set 

of  men  of  the   sort  to  whom  the  society  of   such    persons  as  the 

(lennaa  Jew   agent   was  congenial.     The  course  of    "  enlightened 

luaterial  development "  was  now  vigorously  pursued.     Unpretentious 

railway  stations  were  transformed  into  spacious  palaceif.     MagniUcent 

xkiol-houaes  were  erected  even   in  remote  couuiry  districts,  suited 

{qtUw  needs  of  a  population  which  wa>i  as  yet  only  a  remote  possi- 

bilitr.    Ironclads  and  torpedo-catchers  were  ordered  from  Europe.  To 

thecQtside  world  all   these  were  perhaps   signs  of  progress;    to  the 

vaaAt  world  of  Chile    they    were  but   ifiyiubols  of    a    Cjovernment 

IBB  for    personal    benefit.      Even  at   this   time   eWdence  was    beiog 

dqikyed  outside  Chile   that  Balmaceda's    Government  was    capable 

of  diiJxmeety  of  a    pecoJiarly   mean  sort.     By  brutal   extenninatioa 

if  tiie  inoffensive  Indians  of  Araucania,  large  tracts  of  agricultural 

iud  had    lately    been    placed  at  the    disposal  of  the  Government. 

lb  ttfctact    a    remunerative    population    to    this    district,     agents 

vm   employed,    and    pamphlets     published    in    English,    and    a 

noEiilerable   namber  of  emigrants   were    decoyed   into   Chile.     Tha 

detiib   set  down   in    die    ]MimphIeta  (be  it  noted,  by  Government 

Mlbority]  were  in  many  of  the  most  important  points  utterly  mis- 

indisg.     The  acale  of  average  wages  described  as  prevailing  may  be 

tdno  as  a  tyjncal  sample.     In  the  first  place,  tlie  number  of  dollars. 

paid  per  day  was  exaggerated.     Further,  the  dollars  were  specifically 

lUted  to  be  silver  dollars  of  the  valuo  of  four  shillings!,   the  fact 

boB^  that  wages  are  paid  is  the  paper  currency,  which  at  that  time 

■rniged  about  two  shillings  to  the  cnrront  dollar  note. 

Itbapecnliarity  of  the  Chilian  Constitution  that  the  President  and 
CoogiMa  are  chosen  by  separate  votes  of  the  clpctorate.  and  aro  to  a  ccr- 
tiin  exteut  separate  powers.  Ina-smnch  or  the  President  chooses  his 
onMimsters,  and  need  not  choose  tliem  from  among  the  members  of 
Oamn»,  aud  has,  moreover,  the  power  of  vetoing  any  measure 
pwed  by  CoDgress,  be  occupies  a  position  of  singular  authority, 
Tbere  are,  however,  certain  checks  prescribed  by  tlie  Constitution. 
lift  right  to  levy  taxes  is  not  iuberent  in  the  President's 
<S(*.  At  specified  periods  these  are  voted  by  the  Congress. 
VOLIX  1 
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At  the  beginumg  or  each  year,  too,  a  special  Act  of  Coogress.] 
is  retiuirvd  to  provide  moaey  for  the  maiDtenance  of  the  army 
and  nayy.  Turther,  although  dariug  his  actual  term  of  otfice 
the  President  is  Lrrespousible,  it  is  prescribed  that  he  caQnot 
leave  the  coimtry  for  twelve  munths  after  its  expiration,  so  that  if 
Dsoessary  he  can  be  impeached  for  maladministrattoa.  The  titnti 
was  approai:hiDg  vrhun  Buloiaceda  might,  in  due  course,  be  called 
to  account.  If  the  ordinary  practices  by  which  the  Government  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  controlling  the  electloDB  were  allowed  to  prevail, 
the  provision  of  the  conBtitiition  would  become  a  dead  letter,  for  Bal- 
maceda'3  acts  would  be  subject  ouly  to  the  scrutiny  of  a  successor  and 
a  Parliament  of  bis  own  choosing.  Then  the  previous  friction  de- 
veloped into  an  open  struggle  between  the  Congress  and  the  Preaident. 
Measures  were  brought  forward  by  the  one  party  in  the  conflict,  nnd 
atronnously  resisted  by  the  other,  for  the  reform  of  the  methods  of 
election.  The  time  came  when  a  fresh  vote  of  Congreaa  was  ncccssajy 
for  the  collection  of  public  revenne.  In  the  face  of  the  President's 
refusal  to  form  a  Ministry  possessing  the  confidence  of  Congress,  that 
body  had  refused  to  vote  supplies,  and  for  a  time  residents  in  Chile 
found  themselves  in  the  unique  position  of  freedom  from  liability  to 
pay  duties  or  taxes,  and.  most  curious  of  all,  of  biding  at  liberty  to 
Bend  letters  free  of  cost,  the  purchase  of  stamps  being  regarded  aa 
the  payment  of  one  of  the  regnlar  taxes.  At  this  jiincturc,  Ralma- 
oeda  felt  his  way  with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  execute  a  coup  cCMat. 
The  leading  officera  then  in  command  of  the  army,  however,  refused 
to  follow  his  proptiaod  load.  Then  he  temporised.  He  appointed  as 
^lini&ters  men  of  recognised  charach^r,  and  in  particular  he  gave  the 
<!>ongr«ss  the  guarantees  they  wanted,  by  naming  Don  Belisario  Proto, 
a  gentleman  of  iinblemiahod  antecedents,  for  the  post  which  exercises 
supervision  over  "matters  connected  with  elections.  No  sooner,  how- 
ever, had  the  poivcr  of  collecting  revenne  been  renewed,  than  Baluia- 
ceda  began  again  to  show  the  clf>ven  hoof  by  violating  his  solemn  en- 
gagement on  this  point ;  he  again  began  to  manceuvre  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  his  own  nominee  as  his  successor  to  the  ofiice  of  President.  He 
treated  his  Ministry  with  stndied  discourtesy,  consulting  them  only 
■Bontinally,  and  in  the  most  open  manner  giving  his  confidence  to  the 
•ring  of  ofBce-seekers,  whom,  for  a  time,  he  had  affected  to  discard.  In 
October  of  last  year,  when  IVato's  Ministry  was  forced  to  resign^  all 
prospect  of  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  political  struggle  was  practically 
at  on  end. 

One  lEore  opportunity  of  Constitutiooal  resistance  reuiuned,  of 
which  in  due  course  the  Congress  availed  itself.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  it  was  in  iheir  power  to  vote,  or  to  refuse  to 
vote,  the  Act  for  the  maintenance  of  the  army  and  navy.     They  took 


tbo  lAtter  coarse.    It  was  of  do  avail.    Balmaceda  remained  stabboni, 
*Dd  Dotking  remainpd  to  the  Congress  but  either  to  tnke  up  ariuB,  or 
sit  tameW  by   and    watob  impotently   b  mnnipnlated  election,    and 
«ee  the  absolute  control  of  their  country   passing    into    tbo  hands 
of  creatures  of  the  President.     Fortunately,  in  forming  their  plans 
of   resiBtance   to    disboneet    absolutism,   tbey   could    rely   upan   the 
cavy.     Its  character  was    proof    ogainat    all    attempts    of    Balma- 
<«da  to    tamper    with    its  respect    for    constitutional    government. 
Despairing    of    influonciug   the   officers    he   was   on    the    point    of 
disperang  the  ships,  so  as  to  render  them  impotent.      On  the  holiday 
of  the  Epiphany,  it  was  a  topic  of  conrersatton  in  Valparaiso  that 
orders  had   already    been    sent    to    that    effect.     On    the    following 
nuraing  no   ships  of  war,  except  the    famons  Iluaficar,  which  was 
notin  oomrotasion,  were  to  be  seen  in  the  har)x>nr.     At  fin^t  it  wns 
takta  for  granted  that  the  Presidpnt'a  instractions  hatl  been  carri«^d 
oot     Soon,    however,    it    transpired    that    the    nrght    before    the 
•Upi  had  giren  themselves  over  to  on  influential  committee  reprc- 
teoAag   both    houses   of   Congress,    and  that    the    Revolution    had 
ftnnaliy  begun.      At  miiiday,  the  fleet  returned   into  the  luirbonr. 
Vaa  the  question  was  in    everybody's   mouth  : — Would    the  army 
foyaw  the  lead  of  the  fleet?     At  this  moment,  it  is  believed,  they 
mwred,  ond  it  is  thought  that  if  the  fleet  had  done  something  morii 
JBcttire  than  cruise  by  night  about  the  harbour  ond  fire  machine 
pmi  into  the  air,  they  might  at  once  have  obtained   possession  of 
Vilporoiso,  and  of  the  support  of  the  soldiers  quartered  there.     The 
CoDgresi,  however,  thought  it  right  to  proceed  with  excessive  caution. 
Tl«  President  was  profuse  with  proffers  of  increased  pay  and  tempt- 
isg  gratuities,  and  for  the  tiine,  at  any  rate,  he  has  the  army  at  his 
^iipMol.      The   foreigners,    except    in    Iquique     and  the    proviuce 
flf  TirapacA   generally,   have   U-eu  bored,    rather   than    exposed    to 
4og«  sod  injury,  by  the  course  taken  by  the  Revolution.  Of  course, 
tfide  has  suffered  severely.     The  value  of  the  paper  dollar  is  evt-Ty 
^beaten  down  by  exchange  speculators.     Necessaries  of  ail  syrts 
W  b  price ;  but  till  now  life  and  property,   as  far  as   fore-iguers 
m  concerned,  have  remained  secure.      The  so-called  bombardments 
c(  Valparaiso  and  Coronal  have  amounted  only  to  the  firing  of  a  few 
■boti,  vbicb   have  done  no   material   injury,      South  of  the  nitrate 
irtricts  there  has  been   no   serious   fighting  on   shore.     Now  and 
igiia  b  oul-of-the-way  places  the  soldiers  have  fired  upon  the  ahips' 
V»t«,  and  have  been  thereupon  scattered   by  a  shell  or  two  from  tka 
ibtpif  heavy  guns.     The  telephones  are  entirely  closed  to  the  public. 
TV  telfifraphs  are  only  open   for  messagea  strictly  soperviapd.     All 
Oppaition  papers  have  been  suppressed,  and  inasmuch  as  all  the  wcll- 
wWiliihed  popera  of  repute  had   one   after  the  other  given  up  Bal- 
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miiceda  as  hopeless,  this  means  the  suppreaaioti  of  tho  wholn  rcspect- 
ablo  press.  A  few  GoverDinent  periodicals  are  crlod  about  the  street, 
and  sometimes  bought  as  a  matter  of  curiosity. 

The  NemeMsia  of  Balmacoda's  policy  of  brutal  antl  violent  re- 
pression is,  that  710  average  Chilian  dreiims  iif  believing  thcs« 
jonmals,  even  when  they  state  what  there  niight  be  good. 
reason  to  suppose  was  true,  while  he  will  swallow  eagerly  an 
obvions  eroggeration  circulated  by  the  Revolutionists  in  their 
secret  prints.  The  numbers  of  the  army  have  been  raised  by  the 
enrolment  of  men  caught,  hflndcoffed.  and  driven  into  the  barracks 
nt  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  homoronaly  described  as  volunteers. 
All  the  rcAl  iighting  has  been  centi-ed  in  and  about  Iqaiqne,  Bal- 
maceda  made  strenuous  efforts  to  keep  this  district  lu  his  power. 
Possession  of  the  district  which  provided  Chile  with  its  main-  reveuuo 
was  essential  to  a  policy  based  entirely  on  individual  venality.  A 
few  respectable  persons  there  nre  in  the  country,  who  cannot  separate 
mentally  the  idea  of  Sovereign  authority  from  its  visible  symbols,  and 
who  consequently  in  their  horror  of  anarchy  think  tbat  tUe  individual 
to  whom  authority  has  once  been  delegated  ought  to  be  upheld  in  all 
circumstancea'  Apart  from  the  few  of  such  unique  temperament,  do 
one  supports  Balmuc<^a  except  with  an  eye  to  possibilities  of  gain. 

It  was  a  grave  and,  to  persons  who  have  not  lived  in  such  a  cooutry 
as  Chile,  an  incredible  scanda!,  which  riveted  the  attention  of 
foreigners  upon  the  fact  tbat  Balmnceda  was  attempting  to  build  op 
power  by  corrnption  of  the  most  demoralising  kind.  About  the 
mi'ldle  of  last  year  the  industrial  population  of  Chito  was  in 
a  tingutarly  prosperous  condition.  There  was  more  than  enough  ^m 
work  for  all.  The  rate  of  wages,  taking  the  wants  and  habita  ^^| 
of  tbe  people  into  caloulntion,  was  far  moro  remimerative  than  tho 
rate  of  wages,  even  in  prosperous  times,  is  in  England,  and  realising 
that  he  was  abandoned  by  all  that  was  substantial  and  inteltigent  in 
the  country,  Balmsceda  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  create  a  follow- 
ing amongst  the  working-clagseH.  In  tho  nitrate  districts,  and  in 
Valparaiso,  his  agents  tried  to  orgBniee  strikes.  In  tho  latter  place 
on*!  Monday  morning  there  was  a  gathering  of  roughs  near  the 
Intendencia.  It  was  obvious  that  thcycnuld  have  been  kept  in  order, 
nnd  if  necessary  quietly  dispersed,  by  twenty  well-officered  police, 
InsUad,  we  were  treated  to  the  novel  spectacle  of  an  Intendente,  the 
chief  magistrate  of  thfl  second  city  in  the  Republic,  perched  on  u 
streft  car,  haranguing  tho  rioters,  and  t-elling  them  that  they  were 
idStified  in  trying  to  obtain  better  terms  for  themselves  by  riolent 
means.  They  took  him  at  his  word  ;  rushing  to  the  lower  parts  of  the 
town,  they  sacked  the  little  shops  of  the  Italians  and  other  defence- 
less  individuals.      Where   they  found  a  workshop  or  factory,  tb«y 
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entered  forcibly,  and  compelled  the  relactant  omployfis  to  leave  the 
place.     The  police  looked  on  with  iustrnctod  inilifrerenco. 

At  Vina  del  Mar,  a  aaborl)  of  Valparaiso,  there  ia  a  large  sngar-manD- 

factory.  which  incidentally  makes  large  quantities  of  anient  spirts,  which 

are  kept  stored  on  the  premises.  Having  done  their  worst  in  ValpHratso, 

the  Goremment-creattfd  moh  took  its  way  thither,  nominally  with  the 

view  of  forcing  the    empIoy(^*s    to  join    in   the  fictitious  strike.      The 

real  attraction  was  the  prospect  of  getting  at  the  vata  of  nquardiente, 

aad  those  only  who  have  seen  what  a  Chilian  rough  is  whou  drunk 

can  realise    what   would    have  happened    if  the   mob  had    ^liined 

their  opportunity  of  onlimited  intoxication.      Small  placed  like  Vina 

«iel  Mar  have    a    sort   of  small  Intendente   of  their  own,  called  in 

i^paniah  a  "  primer  alcaide,"  who    has    the    police    at   his   disposal 

and  ia  responsible   for  the   maintenance   of  order.     This  man  put 

tomGelf  at  the  head  of  the  rioters,   and  in  their    name  demanded 

fldmittaace  into  the  sugar-factory.     Fortunately  the  manager  wag  a 

nsdute  Britisher,  who  barricaded  the  approaches,  armed  a  few  of  the 

most  rdiable  o£  his  workmen,  and  answered,  that  he  would  shoot  the 

fiot  aun,  even  though  it  was  the  "  primer  alcalde  "  himgeU,  who  tried 

tiforee  hia  way  into  the  place.     It  is  very  sn^gestive  of  the  truth  of 

lie  {irevalent  allegatioas  that   Balmaceda  is   only  supported  by  the 

•esiu  of  Chile,  that  the  mere  appearance  of  the  angry  and  resolute 

Britisher  was  snfiicient  to  canse  the  mob  and  their  leader  to  retire 

discomfited.     This  acheme   for  tempting  the  working-daEsea  t.o  hia 

■de  fell  utterly  Uat.      The  genuine  workmen  held  conspicuously  ulonf 

Inxa  the  movement,  and  eventually  the  mob  dispersed,  cat  into  piccea 

bytliff  Government  which  had  hounded  them  on,  but  which  at  length, 

I        fo  ite  own  reputation,  waa  obliged  to  take  mea&ures  to  Ruppre?J!  I.hem. 

^B       IV  scheme,  however,  of  di^moralising  the  working-classes  by  proffer 

^V    ofjilunder  haa  not  by  any  means  Iioi^ii  on  om-  side.     Over  and  over 

"     agiin  inspired  Govnrnment  pajiera  have  held  up  foreigners  fi^r  tbo 

detestation  of  the  people  on  the  ground,  mainly,  that  British  capital 

io  the  nitrate  districts  ia  socking  up  the  resources  of  the  country,— an 

(nfetnoasly  false  assertion  this  (it.  may  be  remarked  in  passing)  in  the 

Ism  of  the  fact,  that  for  some  time  past  the  nitrate  companies  have 

I         been  keeping  native  labour  employed  in  many  eases  at  a  loss  to  their 

Aireboldera.     So  far,  however,  Balmaceda  haa   dangled  the  bait  of 

[ilBftdar  in  vain,  as  far  as  the  genuine  Chilian  workman  is  concerned. 

If  th«e  has  been  one  more  noticeable  feature.-  than  another  iu  this 

^_    'troggle,    it    has    been    the    attitude    of  the    average    v/age-earuer. 

^P    Mnnb  invariably,  if  one  gets  speech  witli  him,  when  he  feels  no 

"     rwn  to  be  on  his  gnard,  bis  opinion  might  bt-  thus  expressed  :  *'  The 

Pnndent  deserves  io  be  shot,  a:^  he  has  caused  so  many  of  my  frieuds 

ud wquaintanccs  to  be  tortured  and  killed.     But  'a  plague  on  both 


idi 
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jour  liouses.'     I  only  ask  to  be  loft  alono,  to  work  and  earn   good 
wages  in  pflaco." 

Witli  but  Itttle  delay  after  the  declaration  of  revolt,  the  fleet 
steamed  Qorthwarda,  and  rnmonrs  reached  Valparaiso  of  their  gradual 
acquisition  of  the  Y»rions  ports.  The  Govemmt^Qt  had  at  its  disposat 
a  dingle  stoamer,  the  fastest,  however,  of  those  ifhich  belonged  ta 
Chilian  companies.  Time  after  time  this  was  despatched  to  tho 
nitrate  province  with  reinforceniente,  and  if  any  one  believed  tbftJj^fl 
reports  circulated  by  the  Government,  and  the  soands  of  triumplk^V 
emitted  by  the  banda  of  music  with  wliich  they  attempted  to  create 
an  idea  of  victoriea,  he  fancied  that  the  Revolatioo  was  on  the  poinb 
of  being  stamped  out.  Presently,  however,  authentic  news  came. 
On  the  nineteenth  of  February  Iquique  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  Itevolutionists,  after  partial  destruction,  not  from  the  bombardment 
by  the  ship,  bat  from  the  deliberate  incendiarism  of  the  President's 
representative  in  the  place.  A  little  later  the  main  body  of  the 
President's  troops,  wbicfa  bad  been  concentrated  in  a  strong  position 
on  the  line  of  the  nitrate  railway,  was  abeolutely  obliterated  after  KOme 
of  the  most  awful  carnage  that  can  ever  have  occurred. 

At  the  present  momout  the  whole  nitrate  district  is  securely  held 
by  the  party  of  the  Congress,  who  are  thus  placed  in  a  most  favourable 
position,  having  the  control  of  the  main  n;veriuo  of  the  country  and  being' 
animated  witli  the  sense  of  past  Bucci'-nnes.  And  it  scarcely  Boema 
credible  but  that  in  Iho  long  run  they  mu^t  efTect  tfaeir  object. 
However  wanting  in  moral  libre  and  political  independence  the  mas» 
of  the  people  may  bt-,  it  is  impossible  that  they  will  allow  themaelvea 
to  bo  strangled  by  a  man  sci-king  to  strangle  thiMii  with  tin-  help  of 
the  gamblers,  thti  drunkards,  the  gaol-birds,  the  cashiered  ;  }>erhap8  with 
«n  infusiouof  persons  of  less  criminal  kind,  wlio,  having  ambit  ion  with- 
out force  and  merit,  se>e  in  adherence  to  Bolmoceda  their  sole  chanc« 
of  attnanitig  positions  of  importance.  They  certainly  are  a  strangely 
careleaa  and  lighthearted  race,  but  even  they  can  scarcely  bring  them- 
setves  to  forget  the  wanlon  Hoggings,  the  frequent  fusillades,  th» 
tortures  by  racking  of  thumb  and  wrist  which  have  deprived  many 
a  poor  hoiiseliold  of  Its  breiui-winner  and  sent  him  Ijack  maimed  and 
useless.  On  paper  the  President  haa  at  present,  perhaps,  some 
thoo.'sand  soldiers.  Kine-tenthg  of  these,  however,  belong  to  the  class 
of  volnntpers  by  virtue  of  the  bayonet  and  haudcuft*.  Etery  day  tliia 
force  is  dwindling  by  desertion,  and  the  struggle  may  be  brought  to 
a  close,  either  quickly  through  a  vigoroux  onslaught  upon  the  centra 
of  the  country,  or  slowly  by  taking  the  south  and  wearing  Balmaceda 
out  until  his  resources  are  expended,  and  his  followers,  seeing  that 
the  carcase  has  been  picked,  either  help  to  bring  the  .last  act  to  n 
speedier  close  by  gelling  themselves  to  the  opposition,  Or  dispera©  to 
spend  their  gains  in  other  countries. 


THE   CHILIAN   REVOLUTION. 


Of  course  my  remarks  about  Cbiiian  character  are  notof  nniversal 
•pplication.  There  are  many  old-fashioned  Chilian  families  with 
whom  it  is  an  honour  and  plcosoro  to  be  admitted  tia  an  intimato. 
UDfortouately,  however,  tliey  do  not  control  politics,  or,  indeed, 
inflaence  opinion  much,  and  they  deplore  as  mach  as  anyone  the  way 
in  which  the  e.Tcrage  character  of  their  countrymen  has  de^nerated. 


It  may  be  asefol  to  append  a  summary  of  on  tntereBting  acconnt 
of  the  course  of  the  Revolution  which  I  have  received  from  one  of  its 
leaders. 

When,  on  the  night  of  the  sixth  of  January,  the  Committee  of 
the  Congress  took  possession  of  tht;  fleet,  they  acted  atler  a  delimto 
anderfctauding  that  there  was  to  be  a  siDiuLtaneous  rising  of  the 
army  in  Santiago.  Expecting  thiu,  they  liung  off  the  Port  of 
Valparaiso  iu  apparent  inaction  for  some  time.  They  had  no  men 
beaide<i  the  small  body  of  eailors  forming  the  crews  of  the  men  of 
WOT,  and  no  arms  or  equipment.  Finding  that  they  were  abandoned 
by  those  whose  co-operation  would  have  made  the  Kevolution  a  bloodless 
movement  of  a  few  days  only,  they  inmle  for  the  Province  of  TarafmcA, 
with  the  view  of  securing  that  as  a  resourceful  basis  of  operatioTi8.  At 
that  time  there  were  oomporatively  few  troops  stat-ioned  there,  and 
it  was  uncertain  whether  these  would  stand  by  Balmaceda.  f)n  their 
way  they  took  by  surprise  and  occupied  Coquimbo  and  Serrano  for  a 
few  days,  with  the  object  of  obtaining,  if  possible,  supplies  of 
provisions,  ooal,  and  arms,  and  men,  for  their  undertakings  further 
north.  They  obtained  provisions  and  coal,  and  could  have  secured  as 
many  men  as  they  wanted,  but  finding  only  two  hundred  rifles,  with 
a  limited  allowance  of  ammunition,  they  contented  themselves  with 
enrolling  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  whom  they  put  on  board 
one  of  the  coast  steftmers,  which  they  had  taken  up  as  transports. 

Meanwhile,  a  distinguished  officer,  Colonel  Canto,  who  had  attached 
himself  to  the  Revolntionary  movement,  had  surprised  Piaagua,  au  . 
important  nitrate  port  some  sixty  miles  to  the  north  of  Iquique,  aud 
joined  to  it  by  tlie  line  of  railway,  which  is  the  artery  of  tommunica- 
tion  between  the  nitrate  grounds  lying  in  the  desert  in  the  interior. 
The  small  force  which  he  had  gathered,  however,  was  unable  to 
bold  its  own  against  the  Government  troops  advancing  from  the 
interior,  and  after  slight  skirmisher  on  Jauuaiy  21  and  23,  Canto 
withdrew  to  his  ships,  and  joined  the  rest  of  the  lleet  oH'  Iquique. 

With  the  two  or  three  hundrt-d  men  under  Canto  and  those  enrolled 
at  Cofjuimbo,  the  Uevolationists  could  now  reckon  upon  being  able 
to  put  some  live  hundred  men  into  the  field,  with  the  addition  of  such 
of  the  sailors  aa  could  be  spared  from  the  men-of-war.  Their 
reeolution  to  attjwjk  Iquique  was  disturbed,  however,  by  the  news  that 
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BftloucedB  had  secnred  a  &Bt  ste&mer  named  the  Jmperial,  and  that 
kj  iXM  Mgutance  he  hid  contrived  to  reinforce  Robl£«,  his  General  in 
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tbe  Province  of  Tarapaa"!,  so  as  to  rai^e  the  force  defending  Ii^ulque 
to  some  tiileen  hundred  men.  At  this  nioment,  the^  heard  ihot 
Ptsagna  wm  defended  by  a  force  only  Bhghtly  inferior  to  that  at  their 
own  disposal.  Here,  Uiprofore,  they  moved  the  main  body  of  the 
fleet.  Their  landing  party  occupied  the  heighte  behind  tiie  town, 
and  attacltin}^  resolutely  while  the  Q&et  engaged  Balmoceda's  troops 
irom  the  harbour,  the  Revolntioiiists  with  comparatively  little  loss 
stormed  the  placi'.  This  victory,  wliich  tooi  iilace  upon  the  6tb  of 
Februar.-,  suppliiM]  them  with  enough  rifles  and  amraunition  to  enable 
them  to  Bccept  the  scrvicps  of  some  hnndreds  of  the  volunteers  who 
offered  themeelvea  i-agprly  for  service  against  Balnaacetla,  aod  by 
Febnmry  16  they  were  in  a  positinn  to  advance  along  the  line 
of  railway  towards  Iqiiiqne  with  a  division  simie  twelvn  handred 
^Strong. 

Meanwhile,  the  men  of  war  were  threatening  Iquique,  and  they 
•fcalcolnted  that  this  menace  of  the  fleet  would  retain  a  strong  body  of 
Italmoceda's  forces  there,  and  that  the  force  which  took  the  land  route 
would  Ihi  able  to  deal  with  their  opponents  piecemeal. 

A  Bhoi-t  distance  along  the  line,  they  met  Itobles  in  a  strong  posi- 
tion at  Dolores.  The  bulk  of  his  forces  rested  upon  some  nitrate 
works  and  the  railway,  white  his  lighter  troops  occupied  a  neighbour- 
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tag  hill.  The  IteTolntionists  concentrate  their  attack  upoa  the  main 
body,  and  charf^ed  with  such  vigour  that  th«y  separated  them  at  onea 
from  their  diTiston  on  the  high  ground,  and  forced  them  to  take  train 
and  hany  from  the  &e\6.  Those  upon  the  bill  fought  desperately, 
r?8t&tiDg  tmtil  they  were  almost  all  killed  or  wounded. 

It  was,  however,  a  fatal  victoiy  for  the  CongreBS.  Fired  with 
«nthu8iasm  they  advaaced  without  delay,  heedless  of  the  fact  that 
they  possessed  ooly  a  few  rounds  of  ammunition  per  man,  and  reckon- 
ing to  make  short  work  of  Uobles'  diminished  force.  The  calculation 
on  which  they  depended  prored  incorrect.  Every  available  man  was 
sent  np  from  Iquique,  the  town  being  left  for  the  fleet  to  occupy  at 
their  pleasure.  The  opixtsing  forces  met  at  the  Hnara  nitrate  works, 
on  rebroary  17.  An  loug  us  their  amuiumtiou  lasted  the  Revola* 
tionists  attacked  successfully.  It  failed,  however,  before  Robles  was 
too  comploh'ly  routed  to  recover.  The  fire  of  the  enemy  growing 
slack,  he  rallied  his  men,  and  HVentoally  drove  the  RevolutioniBts  from 
the  field  with  a  loss  of  three  hnndred  men  and  thirty  ofiicers.  The 
remainder  reached  Piwigua,  and  taking  ship  once  more  joinod  the 
fi«et  at  Iquiqne.  Meanwhile,  a  company  of  about  tifty  sailors  had 
occupied  Iqni({ne,  where,  two  days  after  the  battle  of  Hnara,  they 
performed  a  feat  of  arms  which  deserves  a  place  in  history.  In  the 
early  dawn  of  the  19th  of  February,  a  body  of  some  three  hnndrett  men 
from  Bobles*  army  descended  upon  them  in  a  thick  fog,  and  attempted 
to  drive  them  from  the  place.  They  had  been  ordered  to  retire,  biit 
the  young  officer  in  command  deemed  it  necessary,  to  save  the  party  of 
Eexolution  from  demoralisation,  to  resist  to  the  utmost.  Withdrawing 
his  men  to  the  (.'ustom  House,  he  held  the  enemy  at  bay  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  day.  All  round  the  Custom  Honsc  the  buildings 
had  been  set  on  fire  by  the  enemy.  Still,  choked  with  smoke,  without 
water  or  food,  they  held  their  own.  and  with  such  success  that  at 
length,  the  British  AdinirnI  intervening,  the  Balmacedist  troops  con- 
sented to  surrender  to  the  Heet. 

For  about  twenty  day«  after  this  there  were  no  actual  tfmeuks. 
*nie  Kevolutionista  wi-re  em])Ioyed  in  choosing  men  out  of  the  numbers 
who  offered  themselves  to  handle  the  arms  which  the  late  lighiing  at 
Iqnique  had  added  to  their  store.  By  the  beginning  of  March  they 
had  got  iuto  something  like  fighting  order  a  force  sLvteen  huudrt-d 
and  fifly  strong,  which  advanced  along  the  line  of  railway,  accom- 
panied by  an  engine  armoured  and  fitted  with  a  machine  gno. 
Robles,  with  fourteen  hundred  troops,  occupied  a  strong  position 
about  twenty  miles  inland.  Coming  into  view  on  the  5th  of  March, 
the  Revolutionists  were  preparing  to  attack,  when,  to  their  surprise, 
Robles  withdrew  his  men,  blowing  up  the  lino  with  dynamite  as  he 
retired.     They  were  occopied  in  restoring  the  railway  until  the  follow- 
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ing  afternoon,  when  thej  were  able  to  renew  their  advancej  and  about 
ten  miles  farther  on  thej  came  in  tonch  with  the  enemy.  At  day- 
break on  the  seventh  they  delivered  -their  attack.  From  the  first  the 
result  was  never  doabtfol.  The  sailors  did  fearfal  exeoation  with 
their  artillery.  The  miners  of  Herantajaia,  whom  former  cmelties  of 
Robles  had  exasperated,  charged  with  irresistible  fnry.  Of  the  three 
thousand  men  engaged  one  thonaand  fell,  the  losses  of  Balmaceda's  force 
beiog  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  one.  When  night  fell  Robles  and 
most  of  his  men  were  lying  stiff  upon  the  ground.  The  rest  were 
either  prisoners,  or  scattered  in  twos  and  threes  about  the  desert,  and 
Tarapac&,  and  alt  the  rich  resources  of  the  nitrate  district,  were 
securely  nnder  the  control  of  the  Bevolutioniets. 

An  Old  Resident  in  Chile. 
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TUB  object  o£  the  Parliamentary  grant  shoald  be  to  improve  edu- 
cation and  to  stimulate  local  effort.  When  the  rftrUameDtaiy 
grant  was  Brst  introduced  the  country  had  not  made  up  ita  mind  that 
it  Koa  a  uatioaal  duty  to  see  that  all  the  children  were  educated. 
Tiiis  was  no  doubt  thought  a  desirable  object,  and  Tolonteers  who  were 
willing  to  come  forward  and  do  the  work  were  aided  in  so  doing. 

'llie  difSculty  which  at  first  prevented,  then  retarded,  and  still 
obstructs,  the  full  development  and  be?t  organisation  of  National 
Education,  was,  ifi,  and  threatens  still  to  be,  tho  jealousies  of  th« 
varioaa  denominations,  and  the  coust-quent  predominance  of  eccle- 
siastical cousidomtions  in  tho  discussion  of  educationul  problema. 

The  claims  of  the  National  Society  and  of  tho  Angiicsin  party  are 
rapidly  developing  into  a  d<-niand,  not  merely  that  thf  SratF>  shaU 
help  them  in  local  effort,  but  that  tlie  Stat^  shall  practically  bear  all, 
or  nearly  all,  the  burden,  while  leaving  them  in  sole  management  of 
the  schools  so  aided. 

^Meantime  no  reform  is  admitted  to  consideration  unless  it  is 
adjusted  to  secure  that  voluntary  schools  shall  be  maiiitainud,  or  even 
strengthened  in  their  present  position. 

It  ia  not  necessary  to  prove  that  the  purpose  and  intention  of  the 
Government  in  introducing  a  Bill  for  five  edncatiun  has  been  tnntnjy 
to  aid  Denominational  management,  rather  than  to  bene^t  educatioa 
or  to  relieve  parents. 

We  are  told  almost  in  so  many  words  that  Free  Education  in  itselS 
is  wrong,  but  that  as  it  is  a  popular  cry  the  Liberal  party,  who  first 
raised  it,  will  use  it  for  the  destruction  of  voluntary  echoola,  and  tliak 
therefcffe  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  Conservatire  party,  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  EstAbliahed  Churcb^  to  take  possession  of  this  child  of 
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Liberalism,  Qot  to  say  of  Liberationism,  and  to  baptise  it  forcibly,  likA 
a  little  Mortara,  aud  convert  it  to  Ibe  service  of  religiou.  S 

A  short  examinatioit  of  the  Bill  shows  that  tkia  intention  has  been.  V 
carried  out.  A  very  large  additional  grant  is  given  to  schools  with 
low  fees,  without  any  security  that  this  graiit  shall  in  the  Grat  instance 
be  applied  to  secure  increased  efiiciency.  These  low-feed  schools  oro 
mainly  in  the  rural  districts,  and  are  largely  managed  by  the  clergy 
of  the  Established  Chnrch. 

It  cannot  be  contended  that  these  schools  are  in  all  cases,  or  evea] 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  really  efficient,  though  of  course  they  satisfj 
the  present  low  standard  of  the  Depat'tmeot  which  has  indeed  beeo] 
largely  kept  down  in  regard  to  their  poverty. 

Prebendary  Roe  has  estimated  tbat  in  the  county  o£  Somerset  tho 
rural  schools  will  gain  on  an  average  Ats.  a  head  by  the  substitution  of 
a  10a.  foe  grant  for  their  present  fee  iucouii?. 

He  points  out  that  in  these  same  schools  the  managers  at  present  i 
make  contributions  far  iu  excess  of  the  geueral  rate  in  voluntary  schools, 
amounting  in  SomerBct  to  nearly  12s.  a  head.    As  a  rule,  we  may  say 
that  low  fee»  go  with  high  contributions^  whether  from  Bubscriljers  or 
from  the  rates.     But  this  is  not  always  the  case. 

An  examination  ofSlr.  Mundclla's  return  shows  that  in  "Wales  there 
are  129  vohintary  Hcboolswith  20,943  children  in  average  attendance, 
in  none  of  which  do  the  charges  for  fws  and  books  amonnt  to  lOs. 
a  head  on  the  average  attendance,  or  the  income  from  snbacriptiona 
and  endowments  to  "w.  a  head.  These  schools  educate  nearly  a  fourth 
of  all  the  children  in  the  voluntary  schools  of  Wales ;  they  are  there- 
fore no  insignificant  portion  of  the  school  supply.  Their  total 
income  from  fees  and  books  was  £7237,  and  from  snbscriptions  and 
endowment  £2661,  or  about  Is.  a  hend  for  the  former,  and  2s.  ^d.  for 
the  latter.  The  proposed  Government  fee  grant,  which  for  children 
from  five  to  fonrteen  woald  amonnt  to  about  £9500,  would  therefore 
practically  enable  the  managers  to  dispense  entirely  with  any  voluntary 
subttcriptions.  It  cannot  be  said  that  these  schools  conld  not  be 
improved  in  efficiency.  The  volantary  schools  of  Anglesey  have, 
according  to  Wr.  Mundclla's  retnrn,  an  uverage  fee  of  48.  6</.,  and  an 
average  income  from  subacriptions  of  6s.  '2d. 

It  cannot  be  suggested  that  the  education  in  Anglesey  is  incapable 
of  improvement.  The  average  grant  earned  by  the  schools  under 
consideration  was  about  IGs.  a  head.  The  grant  earned  per  head  is  ^ 
not  a  satisfactory  method  of  testing  the  efficiency  of  schools  ;  but,  so  f 
long  as  the  Department  allows  their  reports  on  schools  aided  by  public 
money  to  be  withheld  from  publication,  we  are  forced  to  use  these 
rough-and-ready  means  of  judging  of  their  merit.  It  may  be  said 
that  in  Anglesey  the  13oard  schools  are  no  better  than  the  Voluntary 
Bobools.  This  may  be  so.  At  any  rate,  the  parishes  where  they 
exist  make  a  greater  local  effort  to  maintain  them,  the  cost  of  main- 
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teBicc«  charged  on  the  rates  being  11«.  Qd.  a  heftd,  against  6s.  2f/.  a; 

1^  of  subscriptions  in  voluntary  schools.  It  wonld  need  a  coD!iid«ra- 
ticnoftbe  reports  on  the  schools  indivridoally  to  judge  of  the  real 
jBDOQut  of  merit  in  their  work  respectively. 

Bat,  QO  doubt,  so  longr  as  the  parish  is  maintained  as  the  usual  unit 
for  the  organisutiou  of  our  rural  school  Bystem,  we  cannot  expect  any 
xtr^  remarkable  results  in  the  way  of  efficiency.  In  Anglesey  tb& 
AffTSge  population  of  the  Boards  is  little  over  1300;  and  if  we  taka 
ttsroml  School  Uonrds,  excluding  the  town  of  Holyhead,  we  have 
Boirda  of  about  1000  population.  Many  English  oountios,  espocially 
BDcIi  H  Korfolk,  Liticolnshire,  and  Dovonshire,  have  viUago  Boards  even 
BDullcr  in  population  and  area.  It  is  absurd  to  supjKise  that  a 
popolktion  of  a  few  hundreds  can  readily  find  five  educated  persons 
iatcRsted  in  school  manafi-eniont ;  and  the  coat  of  oloctions  and  the 
■kltff  of  the  clerk  full  with  undue  weight  ou  such  small  areas.  It 
ittontd  ha  rememberefl  that  there  are  2112  parish  School  Boards  in 
■EngUnd  and  Wales,  of  which  1007,  or  more  than  half,  have  iwpulatioris 
oodpr  1000.  It  is  essential  for  any  educational  progress  that  these 
rural  areas  should  be  consolidated ;  and  if  we  bad,  as  in  Scotland, 
nuversal  School  Boards  thi(<  could  easily  be  done.  As  it  is,  a  county 
SB}),  showing  the  existing  School  Board  areas,  is  a  most  al^surd  patch- 
wnrk,  indicating  the  maximum  of  inconvenience  and  cost  of  administra- 
lionirith  the  minimum  of  effective  power. 

As  sn  illnstration  of  lhi>  present  state  of  things,  we  may  take  the 

Pwc-law  Union  of  Wellingt^cn,  in  tie  counties  of  Somerset  and  Devon. 

This  anion  has  on  area  of  G0,15i  acres,  and  a  population,  in  1881,  of 

,1'Jt.    Of  these,  45,432  acres,  with  10,285 population, arc  under  thir- 

i  School  Boards,  practically  contiguoufl,ftnd  with  popnlations  ranging 

om  upwards  of  COOO  in  Wf^llington,  to  US  in  Thome  St.  ^fargareL 

U  is  clear  that  if  this  district  were  all  under  one  School  Board  there 

vonld  be  greatly  increased  cfBciency,  as  well  as  economy  of  adminis- 

TlteKdncation  Department  has  long  felt  that  these  small  rural  School 

Boards  ore  moat  inconvenient,  but  the  strong  determination  of  the 
DsDOminational  party  to  prevent,  the  spt^ad  of  School  Boards,  for  fear  it 
ihftold  pave  the  way  to  thu  ppread  of  Board  schools,  is  the  obstacle  to  the 
cteitioa  of  universal  educational  authorities  with  suitable  areas.  Tlie 
Wnlevana  have  long  ago  asked  for  this,  and  have  indicated  as  a  mini- 
nuua  limit  of  population  about  7000.  They  know  that  not  only  for 
tie  purposes  of  efficiency,  but  also  to  check  petty  tyranny  and  local 
fMtahuiism,  a  fairly  extended  area  is  absolutely  necessary.  The 
SiUoaal  Union  of  Teaciiei's,  tho  largest  representative  organisation, 
ud  Qoe  that  is  fairly  entitled  to  speak  on  profet^ioual  questions  for 
(be  whole  body,  recognise  that  not  only  is  it  necet^inary  for  the  pro- 
tMtioD  of  teachers  that  thero  should  be  management  by  more  than  one 
pfraoQ,  but  that  the  area  of  mauageuieut  should  be  extended  to  secure 
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fur-p]ay.  The  larger  the  noard,  the  greater  the  security  for  impartial 
ocnuideratioD  of  questions  affecting  the  status  and  the  interests  of 
tcaohere. 

All  these  qoestions  of  strictly  edncation&l  interest  are  pressing'  for 
settlement.  The  thoughtful  advocates  of  Charch  schools  agree  on 
many  of  them  with  the  advocates  of  Board  schools.  There  is  a  certain 
amount  of  parochial  narrowness  to  be  OTeroome  when  rearrangement 
of  areas  is  proposed,  and  an  Edncation  Department  iofluonccd  by 
educational  considerations  would  have  used  the  pcrsuosire  ioflaeoce 
of  &  large  additional  grant  as  a  means  of  carrying  a  comprehensive 
reform  which  would  have  materially  improved  ediicatian.  All  this 
opportunity  is  thrown  away  by  the  present  Hill,  and  fresh  fettetB  of 
Tested  intereatA  are  fixed  upon  us,  when  we  ought  to  seek  to  interest 
and  associate  the  whole  local  population  in  administering  and  improving 
oar  schods,  and  working  them  as  a  national  system,  not  as  jealuusfuidj 
rlTol  units. 

The  special  grants  to  small  districts  which,  properly  opplied,  would 
be  a  boon  to  education,  are  ofVen  so  worked  as  to  impede  eSicieut 
«dacatioD. 

Thus,  to  take  another  illustration  from  Somerset. 

In  the  Wincantoa  Union  there  are  several  small  and  thinly 
peopled  parishes  adjoining  each  other,  with  small  schools  receiving 
the  special  £10  or  £15  grant.  Thus,  Sutton  Montis,  Weston  liamfyldo, 
and  South  Cadbury,  with  llo,  10-4,  and.  187  popuJation  respectively 
— a  total  of  'iOU,  and  a  total  area  of  less  than  2000  acres — -have  two 
schools,  vrith  an  average  of  33  and  18,  and  receive  £7H  grant,  or 
nearly  £1  lU.  a  liesd.  The  neighbooring  pai-ish  of  North  Cudbory, 
with  a  population  of  8%  and  an  area  of  2810  acres,  has  one  school, 
with  111  average,  and  receives  £82,  or  obout  \-js.  a  head.  It  ia 
obvious  that  by  treating  the  ecclesiastical  area  as  the  basis  of  our  civil 
arrangcmeata  for  schools,  we  moat  in  many  cases  such-  as  this 
deliberately  sacrifice  efficiency  to  a.  narrow  and  parochial  denomi- 
nationaliam.  Mmiy  similar  instances  could  be  given  throughout  tho 
country.  Prebendary  Koe,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Hoyal  Com- 
mission, showed  one  of  the  evil  results  of  the  syst.eni  when  he  stated 
(Q.  o4,973-8)  that  in  his  parish  of  Poyntington,  with  I-IO  population, 
he  refused  to  amalgamate  with  a  neighbouring  parish,  because  hia 
special  grant  would  havt.'  come  down  from  £15  to  £10.  He  did  net 
name  tho  parish,  but  it  is  probably  Obome  in  Dorset,  with  n  popula- 
tion of  143.  These  two  parishes,  with  2S0  inhabitAnta  and  an  area 
of  about  1600  acres  between  them,  havo  now  two  small  schools,  of 
42  and  24  average,  and  have  each  the  special  grant,  where  e^cient 
education  clearly  demands  one  school  for  the  two  parishes. 

Keeping  clear  for  the  present  of  any  specially  Nonconformist 
grievances,  though  these  are  real  and  will  have  to  b«  met,  we  cannot 
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ttaOr  the  aituatioii  as  fn^ads  of  cQicieQcy  without  being  coatiDDoIly 
Kotintled  that  at  tho  root  of  all  our  difficultiea  lies  tha  questioa  of 
lo^  organiBation  in  fliiitable  areas,  with  securities  for  cOiciont  aad 
ItotUt  man&ftemcnt. 

It  19  clear  that  any  Hill  which  reopeas  thu  education  (question,  and 
givet  larger  public  aid  not  only  without  demanding  increased  local 
eflbrt  (rat  with  the  avowed  effect  of  diminishing  the  local  oRbrt  that 
BO*  exists,  ia  not  deserving  of  support,  and  can  in  no  way  Iw 
aoK|)t(d  as  a  settlement  of  the  <]uestion. 

Tiie  public  do  not  understand  the  details  of  the  education  question. 
Those  who  do  understand  it,  whool  managers  and  teachers,  have  a 
direct  interest  in  increasing  their  demands  on  the  public  pnrse,  and 
are  very  generally  combined  iu  resisting  further  public  supervision  or 
auy  Locrease  in  the  demands  made  on  them.  Hitherto,  though  thu 
ooadltiona  have  b^n  relaxed,  public  aid  has  been  in  principle  dependent 
on  ^xal  contribations.  But  the  Bill  before  Psriiameut  treats  the  uvw 
gnnt  from  the  Treasunir  which  is  to  be  paid  in  lieu  of  fees  as  local 
ioMHQe  to  be  used  as  a  means  of  securing  increased  grants  on  the 
yBsrly  examinations,  and  this  holds  good,  not  only  in  so  far  as  the  new 
gnnt  replaces  the  old  fee  income,  but  aUo  where  it  exceeds  it.  Thus, 
to  take  an  extreme  case,  a  free  endowed  school  with  no  fee  income 
iriil  receive  10$.  ahead,  and  will  be  credited  with  that  IDs.  as  a  reason 
vhy  it  should  receive  another  10,;.  from  the  Education  Department, 
bjs perhaps  a  little  dull  to  give  these  details;  yet  it  is  only  by  such 
iQostmtioQs  that  the  thoroughly  anti-educational  character  of  the  Bill 
csQ  be  appredated. 

'  Perhaps  it  may  be  said :  "  Why  prove  in  detail  what  is  admitted, 
not  in  the  preamble  or  title  of  the  Bill,  but  tn  all  the  speeches  of  the 
Gocaemitive  party,  that  this  Bill  was  produced  for  the  sake  of  the 
Tohotary  achools,  not  for  the  advantage  of  parents  or  to  promote 
edncaiioD  ?"  That  might  be  bo  if  our  object  were  merely  criticism  ;  but 
whl  we  should  demand  is  amendment,  and  thoagh  nothing  this 
Swsioo  can  make  the  Bill  a  good  Bill,  yet  some  of  the  more  manifest 
blots  may  be  removed.  Wo  may  very  briefly  aum  up  tho  i>oiti;ts 
ID  which  it  is  essential  the  Bill  should  be  amended. 

1.  No  chai^  should  bo  niado  to  any  parents  for  ajiy  purpose  in 
sefaoDls  where  the  Parliamentary  fee  gi'ant  exceeds  the  previous  total 
iDCDiie  from  fees  and  books,  f^. 

2.  Where  fe«s  are  retained, -no  child  should  be  charged  a  higher  fee 
than  the  fee  recognised  by  the  Dt'partment  for  the  school  as  a  whole. 

8.  All  charges  hereafter  shoiTld  be  inclnsive,  and  no  separate 
ijivge  sbonld  be  made  for  books,  nor  should  the  fee  vary  with  the 
■tudud. 

4.  No  fee  wjce  abolished  should  be  re-imposed,  and  no  fee  lowered 
afaoDld  be  nuaed. 
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5.  Any  sorplas  by  nrhich  the  fee  grant  exceeds  the  previous  fee 
income  should  be  applied  la   improTement    of  education  before  it   is 
applied  in  reduction  of  siibscnptions  or  rates.     The  Education  Depart-  ' 
rnent  should  secure  this  from  time  to  time  by  provisions  in  the  Code. 

6.  Where  aome  of  the  existing  echooEs  aro  miKle  free  and  the  re- 
maiaiDg  achoolB  of  a  district  continoe  to  charge  '[\xSy  the  Department 
Bhoold  be  directed  by  the  Bill  to  secure  as  a  coaditioo  of  the  contina- 
anco  of  the  fee  grant  that  the  free  schools  shall  be  equal  in  all  reapecta 
to  the  schools  charging  feea  in  the  district. 

7.  No  existing  school  should  be  accepted  as  a  suitublo  free  school,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  need  for  a  Scliool  Board,  unless  in  structure  it  com-'J 
pli&s  fully  with  the   present  requirements  of  the   DoparEmont  as  tc 
school  planning. 

8.  No  delay  of  a  year  should  inteirene  before  parents  have  a  right; 
to  claim  free  schools. 

9.  All  accounts  of  schools  receiving  the  fee  grant  should  he  pub- 
lished, should  be  permanently  open  to  inspection  at  reasonable  times,.j 
and  should  be  subject  to  public  audit. 

10.  No  ntanngers  who  ninnage  more  than  one  school    should  be 
allowed  to  make  a  profit  on  the  fee  grant  paid  on  acCJ^unt  of  any  one 
school  until  they  have  freed  all  their  schools;  any  snrphis  grant  from' 
one  school  to  be  applied,  in  the  first  instance,  in  reduction  of  fees  in 
the  other  schools  managed  by  them. 

Those  amendmeuts  do  not  raise  the  great  question  of  public  against> 
private  management. 

Thiii  question,  is  so  essential,  so  vital,  that  it  citnaut  be  adequately 
raised  and  debated  ut  the  clo&e  of  this  Session.  No  doubt  the  por- 
tion should  be  emphatically  asserted  in  Parliament  that  this  claim  ia 
lot  waived,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  tviU  be  put  forward  and 
)rt>ssed  as  soon  as  possible,  and  will  be  continuously  urged  until  it  is 
carried.  This  demand,  along  with  that  for  suitable  areas,  is  funda- 
mental for  all  school  reform.  It  is  therefore  better  that  it  should 
be  dealt  with  thoroughly  by  those  who  believe  iu  it,  rather  than  that 
it  should  be  triced  with  by  those  who  do  not  believe  in  it.  Apart  from 
the  question  of  morality,  there  is  always  a  serious  practical  injury  done 
when  those  who  do  not  believe  in  a  principle  undertake  the  task  of 
carrying  it  into  pmctioal  effect. 

Lord  Sandford,  whose  contact  with  the  National  Society  has  re- 
vealed to  the  public  the  true  character  and  dis]>osition  towards  the 
Education  Act  of  1870  of  the  official  whoso  duty  it  was  for  many 
years  to  carry  it  out,  stated  at  the  National  Siwii-ty  the  other  day 
that  he  could  have  wished  that  the  Free  Kducatiuu  Bill  had  pn^iposed 
parental  representation  in  the  management  of  the  schools,  for  tho 
absence  of  snob  a  provision  would  render  it  much  more  easy  for  the 
BQccessors  of  the  present    Government   to  insist   upon   some  kind  of 
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popukr  control  being  pat  into  the  Act.  Fas  at  el  ab  /tostc  doreri. 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  admission  will  be  noted  by  some  of  those 
who  are  ready  to  accept  what  does  not  ett'ifCt  the  purpoee  desired, 
lieaus&i  as  they  say,  it  concedes  something'  of  the  princi[)le.  Moat 
Eogli&h  legislation  concedes  half  a  dozen  inconsistent  principles  at 
«oee.  The  important  thing  is  to  get  an  elective,  practical  arrange- 
ment that  will  work  in  the  direction  we  desire.  While  reserving  for  the 
folotv,  and  we  hope  for  no  distant  future,  the  purpose  of  effectively 
plicing  onr  national  schools  as  a  whole  under  public  represcntatire 
DMUgBnieni,  let  ns  consider  what  may  be  the  practical  result  of  the 
Bill  before  ua,  if  it  become  law  substantially  unaltftrod. 

It  oonoedes,  no  doabt,  great  immediate  advantages  to  Denomi- 
Qktioiulism,  and  it  seeks  to  deprive  the  other  side  of  the  weapon 
ttkicb  a  proposal  for  public  management,  coupled  with  free  schoolft. 
mmid  have  given  them. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  tend  to  place  the  Established 
Cbiuch  and  the  clergy  in  an  ndiona  and  unpopular  position,  and  may, 
perhaps,  do  mneh  to  hasten  Disestablinhment. 

For  in  School  Board  districts  the  Itoards  will  very  generally 
aak?  their  schools  free.  If  they  Ao  not  do  so  at  once,  the  cry  of 
fr«  schools  will  be  too  popnlar  at  School  Board  elections  for  them  to 
rtsist  long,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  the  pressure  of  the  parents 
»ill  probably  compel  the  total,  or  almost  total,  freeing  of  the  schools. 
So,  too,  the  Doards  will  get  rid  of  the  trifling  and  vexatious  collection 
of  fees  from  children  under  five  and  over  fourteen. 

Then  the  voluntary  schools  in  the  large  towns,  which  have  hitherto 
freely  used  their  power  of  raising  fees,  will,  if  they  stand  in  the  way 
of  a  popular  demand  by  retaiuing  their  own  fees,  tind  themselves  in  a 
TCtT  anpopular  position. 

Tlie  Koman  Catholics  will  ondoubtedly  free  almost  all  their  schools. 
TW  are  too  anxious  to  retain  their  scholars  to  be  litigious  about  a 
fen  pence,  and  as  a  body  they  will  make  a  prolit  by  the  Government 
proposals.  They  are  also  entitled  to  this  recognition  that  they 
t&rottgfaout  the  country,  and  the  Kalablished  clergy,  as  a  rule,  in  the 
coontry  districts  outside  of  Wales,  have  in  good  faith  acted  on  the 
principle  that  private  management  means  substantial  private  contri- 
bmtioofi.  But  the  town  schools,  as  a  rule,  in  the  North  of  England 
nd  the  schools  in  populous  manufactnring  districts  have  recently 
Wn  sdminiBtered,  one  can  hardly  say  managed,  at  a  minimum  cost  to 
the  nbscribfTS,  and  with  a  resolute  determination  to  get  as  much  as 
ponUe  out  of  the  parents.  No  one  can  suppose  that  the  energetic 
taec&SDics  of  T^neside,  the  pitmen  of  Durham  or  Bonth  Yorkshire, 
Ute  operatives  oE  the  woollen  and  cotton  district?,  will  consent  to  pay 
fctt for  the  kind  of  cram  which  loo  often  posses  muster  under  the 
of  edacatioD.      Unndreda  of  schools  in  Yorkshire,  Lancashire. 
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&nd  Dnrhnm  are  places  of  bastness,  not  places  of  edacAtiOD.      The: 
ftchools  mil  perisb,  and  that  deservedly,  and  there  will  be   a   1. 
increase  in  the  number  of  School  Boards  which  shonld  already  ha- 
been  created  in  many  places  by  the  Deportmeot,  on  aoooont  of  the 
<lis(j;rac©ful  st-ate  of  the  existinfj  school  premises. 

The  formation  of  new  School  Boards,  the  eitonaion  of  Board 
accommodation  in  existing  School  Board  areas,  wilt  shift  the  balance 
between  the  two  parties.  Workinf^  men  will  more  and  more  learn  to 
appreciate  the  better  education  now  offered  to  ttiem  in  many  places, 
and  the  tendency  of  opinion  will  be  more  and  more  towards  securing 
the  public  management  of  schooU  Bupporl-ed  almost  entirely  by 
public  funds.  Bat  the  result  will  be  reached  through  a  struggle,  or 
seiies  of  struggles,  in  which  the  name  of  religion  will  be  largely 
invoked,  with  the  usual  consequence  of  infusing  a  more  bitter  tone  into 
the  controversy.  That  religion  is  really  involved  in  the  straggle  can- 
not be  justly  maintained.  If  schools  are  under  public  management, 
they  will  reflect  the  prevailing  convictions  of  the  nation.  Now  that 
they  are  largely  under  private  management,  though  we  are  told  they 
arc  maiutained  for  religious  purposes,  yet  we  know  that  it  is  p 
omincutly  in  the  Dcuooiinational  schools  that  the  rcligioua  teaching  is 
set  aside  in  order  to  cram  for  a  Government  examination. 

The  advocates  of  Deuoauaationalism  from  the  North  of  England 
have,  at  the  recent  meetings  of  the  National  Society  and  elsewhei-e, 
been  loudly  proclaiming  that  the  present  Hill  is  a  sontenee  of 
death  to  them.  It  is  so  to  snch  schools  as  we  have  described, 
where  there  is  little  or  no  private  effort,  and  where  the  school  ia 
run  for  the  sake  of  the  grant,  not  for  the  purpose  of  education. 
But  all  such  schools  deserve  to  die,  and  it  ia  one  of  the  hnmiliating 
necessities  of  the  Deiiominatioaal  party  that  those  who  are  really  doing 
their  best  according  to  their  \'iew,  do  mot  dare  cast  off  these  '*  Nortb- 
«)untry  farmers,"  but  in  order  to  swell  the  roll  of  the  nominal  volun- 
tary forces  make  common  cause  with  the  black  sheep  of  their  flock. 

Illustrations  have  already  been  given  in  this  article  of  the  working 
of  onr  present  school  syetem  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Here 
is  an  illustration  of  the  state  of  things  in  Yorkshire.  In  the  West 
Riding  the  great  mass  of  the  population  are  under  School  Boards. 
But  in  the  heart  of  the  manufacturing  district  there  is  an  island  of 
voluntaryism  enclosed  between  Bradford,  Leeds,  Dewsbury,  Hudders- 
field,  Halifax,  and  other  School  Board  districts.  The  townships  of 
North  Bierley,  Hansworth,  Gomersall,  Wyke,  Cleckheaton,  Hipper- 
holme,  and  Clifton  have  02,000  inhabitauta,  aud  the  whole  of  the  school 
supply  is  volantary.  The  average  fe©  is  nearly  IDs.,  the  average  sub- 
i>cripttOQ  is  under  half-a-crown  a  head,  and  the  grant  is  about  17*.  8(/. 

In  some  parts  of  this  district  the  subacripticns  are  nominal.  Thus 
in  Cleckheaton,  with  10,600  inhabitants  and  1506  children  in  average 
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alttodauce,  tlie  total   voluntary  subscrlptioas  in    1889   vcere  il9,  or 

\[t.  Rooper,  H.M.  Inspector,  reportv^d,  iu   138i-6,  of  CleckLeaton : 

■'tM  the  townsliipx  unwiu'l  BnuUcrd  the  premisB^  of  tlif?  Ok'ukhwitiin 
M^kook  *i^  the  loiiKt  sntijij'nctorj,  both  in  ([tmlity  imd  iiiiauUly.  Tlie  town 
iliciiledt  oftur  the  Act  of  1870,  to  diqieuoe  ^riih  »  Hjchool  Bourd  uiu)  triut 
tovolutary  agency.  Tiivsc  experiiueuls  luv  Blu-AVh  exceedingly  iuLeieKliiig, 
Itdt  DuOung  juHtiiies  thetu  bbort  uf  suticcKi^.  The  rough  uuplastvred  iiiturior 
of  St.  Liike'fa  reveinble«  a  stable  muri^  tbaa  a  schuol-room,  and  childrvit  ure 
nfflvd  iulinii«i(in  because  there  is  atiunlutely  no  room  fur  thfiii.  The  Uriti^h 
•rbntkl  b  60  iaroDvenient  for  teaching  th(>  niiinlter  of  ccholars  in  iitteiidastK 
an  to  make  any  but  its  present  tcjichei-  despair,  while  the  want  of  a  rlaaB- 
MotDBl  We&tgate  drives  the  i-eading  lesson  into  the  open  nir." 

It  mMSS  improbable  that  a  subscription  list  of  £19  divided  among 
firt  tebools  (time  of  tiieni  had  no  snbscription)  will  allow  of  much 
inpnwMDentin  the  state  of  thinj^a  described  abovo.  Jutifx  ilamnrttur 
,tm  lUiftiui  alt^ritui;  and  it  may  be  nskod,  what  baa  the  Kdncation 
Department  been  doing  in  Clcckhcaton  and  its  neighbourhood  ever 
jjaMl^JOy  Few  will  regret  if  a  shum  volnntaryism,  which  means 
iikini;  public  monoy  and  mokiag  no  local  effort,  should  collapse 
ia  Cleclcheaton  and  give  way  to  such  a  Board  avfitem  as  we  af^e 
at  work  in  Bradford,  Leeds,  Hndderefield,  and  the  neighbouring 
iowES.  At  any  rate,  we  agree  so  far  with  the  wail  of  the  voltintarir'S. 
This  proposal  of  the  Government,  whatever  their  purpose,  reopenti 
tbv  cdocation  queetion.  The  floodgates  of  the  great  deep  will  be 
opMud,  aocl  when  the  waters  subside  many  things  will  have  been 
widMil  away.  Let  ds  hope  that  the  country  may  be  puriSed  and 
toptwed. 

Lyclph  Sta>'lkv. 
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THK  cause  of  elementary  edacation  in  Eoglatid  bos  made  great 
progress  since  the  Act  of  1870,  which  was  the  crowamg 
achievement  o£  ilr.  i'orster's  useful  career.  Whea  we  look  back  at  the 
oouditioD  of  Dational  educatioo  at  that  time  we  feel  as  though  we  had 
emerged  from  a  period  of  Egj'ptiao  darkuesa ;  only  about  oue  half 
the  children  of  the  natioa  were  at  school  at  all,  and  of  tliose  probably 
not  more  tlmn  half  got  the  merest  smattering  of  knowledgi-.  Now 
we  have  got  into  the  schools  nearly  all  the  children  of  the  nation,  and 
the  standard  of  attainment  is  at  least  double  the  average  before  1870. 
Yet  despite  this  we  have  atilt  very  much  laud  to  possess;  we  are  far 
short  of  what  other  nations  liavo  attained  to,  and  far  short  of  what 
wo  are  capable  of  attaining.  We  have  constructed  an  enormous 
educational  machine,  and  its  results  are  still  largely  frittered  away, 
because  the  work  is  only  half  done.  )Iy  object  in  this  article  is  to 
show  what  are  the  defects  o£  our  system,  and  how  they  ought  to  be 
cured ;  and  to  give  definitenesa  and  point  to  my  remarks,  X  will 
explain  ami  defend  the  principle  of  the  Eleiiientary  Education. 
(Continuation  Schools)  Bill  which  I  have  for  four  suecedsive  Fessiona 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Commona. 

Mr.  Forster  assumed  in  his  great  Act  that  the  school  age  of  a  child 
was  from  five  to  thirteen,  and  an  amendment  to  the  Act  of  1870 
defined  that  for  certain  purposes  the  term  "  child  "  should  be  extended 
to  fourteen  years  of  age;  but  he  did  not  in  his  Act  take  any  iiowera 
to  enforce  attendance  beyond  the  age  of  thirteen.  He  left  i«itli 
Kchool  Boards  and  the  managers  of  voluntary  schools  almost  unlimited 
power  to  fix  the  conditions  of  eicemption  ;  most  nnfortunately,  as  I 
think,  I  he  attainment  of  a  certain  standard  of  proficiency,  and  not 
the  attainment  of  a  certain  age,  was  made   the  basis  of  exemptioa 
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fiMD  school  ntU^ndaare.  The  school  aathorit4f«  used  thiit  pov^r  so 
fivblr  that  orer  most  of  EtiglaTid  tlie  third  ami  fourth  MtAndnrdx 
were  at  one  time  the  cvemption  ones,  and  children  ciuily  poskM  ^\io»o 
bamers  at  the  age  of  ten  to  eleven.  8lowly  hut  Htirrly  tho  l>n«iii  of 
attainment  has  been  raised,  and  noiv  in  most  of  the  groat  eilieit  the 
fifth  standard  is  obligatory;  in  l<ondon  and  u  fow  other  towua  it  is 
the  sixth  :  but  onhappily  in  moat  of  the  rural  pariithes  wUere  the* 
roIontAr}'  school  xystcm  prevails  tbo  exemption  8t«m1»rd  i«  Htill  tho 
fourth.' 

Two  great  evils  have  resulted  from  this  initial  error.  The  flrat 
is  the  propagation  of  the  delusion  that  education  etimply  meutia  cram- 
ining  a  certain  mininium  of  words  and  phrases  into  n  child's  juomory, 
and  that  when  tbiK  minimum  had  been  attaini.^d  the  litMo  ptisonor 
should  be  set  fret;  from  irksome  bondnge.  The  second  ovil  is  a 
deplorable  lowering  of  the  agv  at  which  education  cnfwa  altn^thfr. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  a  oonsidemble  ]K)rtion  of  Itritiah  parontfl 
hive  been  led  to  look  on  the  school  as  a  place  of  bondage  from  which 
it  wiB  the  great  ol^ect  of  their  lives  trj  deliver  theii  children  as  I'urly 
as  poenble.  The  school mo-sler  was  involuntarily  made  a  jHirticipator 
ia  tluE  delusion;  under  the  principle  of  "payment  by  n>fiDtta''  hn 
iras  forced  to  cram  the  children  with  such  mt^nral  knowlpdgn  u»  aUma 
earned  payments,  and  being  driven  hirosrfllf  by  a  cast-iron  ruli'  be 
had  to  drive  the  unhappy  children  or  well.  Thni  it  came  to  pnsfl 
that  school-life,  instead  of  being  the  happiMt  tim(<>  for  a  child,  became 
ooe  of  incessant  fret  and  worry  ;  and  chitdrvm  or  well  as  their  parent* 
Miied  the  first  opportunity  of  eiwape  from  the  drudgery  of  ichool. 


•  ■uofnrTAirr  Eot'CATiox    Staxdaximi  of  KxKMmtmy. 

«C  Xnabar  nf  School  Boards  and  School  Anmdan';«  I  Ainniift«f^in  whi'h  Utr 
laJarf*  ba-  EVrtial  Ex«iDplioava>  Hbindxtdi  II..  HI,,  and  IV.,  nu|i«nt[««lv  and 
wMHi  the  Buodai^  Bur  Total  Sx«np(ion  an  rwporiivHjr  Btart'litftl*  IV  ,T„ 
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The  combination  of  these  rarious  cftuse« — ^Gi-st,  the  exemption  from 
school  by  attainmeat  of  a  certain  standard;  secood,  the  pressure  and 
driving  at  school  to  force  them  through  the  standards ;  and  third,  the 
verbal  and  unpractical  character  of  the  teaching — has  led  to  tt 
deplorable  result  that  the  mass  of  the  children  leave  school  far  t< 
early  to  retain  the  knowledge  acquired  at  such  cost.  Our  educational 
machine  is  like  the  labour  of  the  Danaids;  ^vilh  a  maximum  of  fric- 
tion it  forces  a  huge  volume  of  water  into  ves^elfi  full  of  holes,  and 
bat  little  of  it  remains  to  fructify  tlie  soil.  Had  we  atloiited  the 
aimple  plan  of  Germany,  Swjtat*rJaud,  and  other  ccjuntries,  and  fixed 
a  certain  (school  age  for  all  the  children — say  thirteen  or  fourteen— ^B 
we  should  have  avoided  this  huriy  and  tjram ;  the  child  would  havt^" 
been  developed  gradually  and  naturally,  and  school-life  would  have 
been  its  happiest  time,  as  it  is  when  education  is  rightly  oonducted. 
Instead  of  this  we  have  the  lamentable  result  that  even  still  one- 
third  of  all  the  children  attending  English  elementary  scbocls  leave 
on  the  average  between  ten  and  eleven,  probably  another  third  between 
eleven  and  twelve,  and  only  a  third  remain  longer  than  twelve."  'I'u 
this  has  to  be  added  the  mortifying  reflection  that  the  merest  fraction 
of  these  children  receive  any  farther  systematic  teaching,  probabjjnj 
not  more  than  five  or  six  per  cent,  of  them  carry  on  their  education 
afterwards,  and  a  great  portion  of  them  relapse  almost  into  primitive 
ignorance.  The  total  number  of  children  on  the  Register  of  ele- 
mentary day  schools  in  England  and  Walea  for  1800  wna  -1,800,000. 
but  the  number  on  the  Register  of  evening  schools  was  only  64,000, 
of  whom  51,000  qualified  for  examination  by  attendance,  although 
the  total  average  ottendanci^  was  only  13,000. 

No  donbt  a  certain  number  of  the  more  vigorous  and  intelligent 
moke  their  way  at  a  later  period  of  life  into  the  Science  and  Art  classes ; 
but  still  it  maybe  stated  broadly  that  the  vast  majority  of  our  British 
children  cease  education  altogether  just  at  the  time  whi>n  the  mind 
begins  to  open  to  the  delights  of  knowledge.  Any  one  who  has  charge'' 
of  a  high-class  school  knows  well  that  education  in  the  real  sense  of 
the  word  does  not  begin  till  after  twelve  or  thirteen.  Knowledge 
acquired  before  that  time  takes  no  permanent  hold  ;  it  doea  not  train 
the  ivasoning  faculties,  or  give  strength  or  guidance  for  life.  Tlie 
vital  time  for  a  child  is  from  twelve  to  sixteen  or  seventeen.  It  is 
then  that  the   facolties  open  np ;  it   is  then   that  the  character 


*  Tfa»  liut  Hcport  of  the  Committ«fl  oF  Council  on  Kdncntton  miJcM  ihv  folloti-it 
Btatijoiiuit : — 

" n'e  Arc  .^orry  to  flnrl,  on  cxamlnjn^  the  oohool  rotnm»,  tli&tthefiduciitionofootnany 
ehil^ren  of  t«D  jears  of  affi  and  npwaxda  U  diHContiuufril  a^i  Poon  sh,  b;^  ;mu<i1d{^'  the 
proaorlbed  fltanaarcl,  Lho;  aia  freed  from  the  obligation  to  tittend  school  ami  hecomo 
entitled  to  ;o  Id  wurk.  Out  of  481.10ii  chil<t»-n  pr«fonU'<l  in  Standard  IV.  in  1^^,  a^ 
manr  nn  167.7-l'i  disappmred  from  the  exnmlnntion  tiM.*  of  nur  ^chooN  In  1S8'.),  vhllc 
the  HiiLi.JS^  si^hoLun  in  Sland&id  V.  of  mijS  fell  in  Iho  vear  ■'*  IUK,Htl-l,  and  the  127,Bti3 
■obolm  in  Siindurd  VI.  to  »8,3iia." 
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"SSpS;  it  IB  then  that  the  discipline  is  ttndergone  which  £ta  for 
^acms  applictktioQ  ofterirards.  Oar  elementary  children  almoet 
njjolly  miss  those  sDpreme  advantages.  To  use  the  Ungoage  of  that 
trof  friend  of  edncation.  Dr.  I'aton  of  Nottingham  : 

•Fwt  w«  build  up  at  au  inum.'mvo  expense  a  coIo*«]  »y!tt«m  of  primsiy 
«4iMtioo,  and  then  see  and  allow  the  rwulU  of  it  to  bo  vety  lar^ly  wasted 
40(1  tixt.  T««ch«iB  speak  dbiaaJly  of  tli«  havoc  to  the  fruit  of  their  Iftbours 
inlbefirel  two  yeure  after  school  is  left.  Thegardt-u,  wLich  by  ilnily  culture 
hap  boCD  brought  into  Nuch  an  Hdmirnbld  and  jitviuiaing  couditiuct,  is*  iriven 
onr  (o  utter  neglect ;  the  money,  thf^  tinip,  thn  labour  IwKtowud  uj^riu  it  am 
tut  Wecottfle  to  educate  Rt  the  mont  imiwitant,  laost  plastip.  most  receptive 
(eriod  of  life." 

The  resalt  of  this  short-sighted  policy  is  seen  in  the  juvenile  de- 
monUaation  of  oar  lai-ge  towns.  No  conntr}-  in  the  world  that 
pmto&ds  to  b«  ciWlUied  exhibits  such  spectacles  as  ore  seen  in  many 
of  onr  great  cities.  Hordes  of  coarse,  roagh,  ill-clad  juveniles  swarn^ 
in  the  street*,  veadiog  matches  and  newspapers,  or  other  street  wares, 
filUiyin  their  language  and  habits,  the  seed  of  our  future  paupers  and 
criniiiuils.  3t  was  stated  in  Liverpuol  a  short  time  ago  that  one-third 
of  all  the  oHences  committed  were  by  boys  under  fifteen  years  of  age; 
ad  certain  it  is  that  no  small  proportion  of  the  child  population  of 
this  oooutry  by  the  time  it  reaches  sixteen  is  depraved  beyond  any 
Ik^  of  leading  wholesome  and  useful  lives.  It  was  my  painful  duty 
sone  yeara  ago  to  investigate  the  reading  of  this  class  of  childreo.  I 
collected  some  forty  "Penny  Dreadfuls,"  issued  weekly  in  London. 
They  were  read  almost  exclusively  by  children.  Their  circulation  was 
a  million  a  week.  Their  contents  were  simply  the  literature  of  crime. 
The foUowing  quotation  from  an  able  article  in  the  Stlinlniiffii  lirx-Uwy 
of  January  18S7,  entitled  "The  Literature  of  the  Streets."  accurately 
ileccribea  their  general  effect : 

"The  indisputable  fact  reuiiuriji,  that  the  worst  of  modern  nov^Ls  are  too 
ofieii  unong  the  most  popular.  Piire,  healthy  fiction  i»  indeed  to  be  had,  and 
io  fur  abundaucf ,  but  public  tiucte  seenu  to  devour  unhealthy  trash  of  every 
kioil  with  a  higher  roliidi  than  it  can  lind  for  th^  good  gifts  of  tho  moot 
gifud  arti^tU.  There  is  no  po^ble  Uuk  of  good  worlc,  iind  they  who 
fboiMe  tnuh  <lo  so  of  their  own  freewill  and  chok-e.  But  the  cas»  of  those 
(or  Mrhom  ihirt  article  plesds  u»  -wholly  diflerent.  To  them  no  choice  whatever 
iiaHowed.  Thfymust  be  content  with  the  garbage  of  the  '  Peimy  Dreadfuls,' 
■■rocAhing.  Yet  the  faiic)',  and  the  imagination,  the  innate  thiri^  for  novelty 
uA  excttemeut,  for  a  touch  of  lajfiiQry  or  of  tender  passion,  ore  as  potent 
and  w  true  in  the  heart  of  the  street  Amb  or  the  s^bop-girl  as  in  the  fiercest 
4eTDtiter  of  romance  on  Mudie'it  list.  But  thit«  dcbire  can  be  gratiOed  in 
oDt  wny  alone.  The  feast  spread  for  them,  is  ready  and  abundant,  but 
n«ry  di»b  ki  a  false  one,  every  condiment  tile.  Everj'  morsel  of  food  is 
Joctwed.  every  draught  of  wine  is  dr\igged  ;  uo  true  hunger  is  satisfied,  no 
tn»  thirst  quenched ;  and  the  hapless  guests  depart  with  a  dcpiitved  appetite, 
utd  D  palate  more  than  ever  dead  to  every  pure  taste  and  every  perception 
of  wba(  H  good  and  true,  Thu^  eutort&iuod  and  et^uippcd,  the  wide  army  of 
ttw«faiUrea  of  the  poor  m-e  scut  on  their  way  to  take  pait  in  the  great 
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\>  lUle  of  life,  with  fattic  vien-n,  falHR  impntHKions,  nnd  foal  iiiint;.  'I'he  pirUti'OS 
of  men  Aiid  women  Ut  whom  th^y  Irnvt"  lieen  intrmlaeod are  unreal  and  iinlrm*. 
'I'lio  wliulo  drama  of  lifn,  aa  they  see  it,  isali*'  from  hepHningtooml,  iind  in 
it  they  can  play  mine  but  a  vicious  and  tmhappy  part." 

When  I  consider  the  inBuences  that  sarroond  the  obildreo  of  the 
poor,  I  am  astonished,  not  at  the  Beetbiii}^  corruption  of  our  great 
cities,  but  at  the  respectable  lives  that  so  many  lead  in  spite  of  the 
evi]  environment  of  their  youth.  Lot  me  quote  the  testimony  of  the 
lEev.  Benjamin  Waugh,  that  true  cliampiou  of  the  children,  the  chief 
AQtbor  of  the  Act  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Chiklren. 
Speaking  of  the  causes  of  crime  in  London,  he  sajs : 

•'  Ycfli-  by  year,  from  seventy  to  eighty  thoiisnnd  London  children  pa^'B 
out  of  elementary  schools;  of  these,  possniMy  the  half  obtain  i-omijitU 
t>oenpation.  As  for  the  rest — the  poorer  part,  inhabiting,  too,  the  more 
densely  populated  quarters — there  is  nothing  for  them  but  the  streets,  and 
the  almost  certain  life  of  a  knave  or  a  fool.  Tt  is  probable  that  every  day 
nob  lesB  than  seventy  tbonsand  boys  and  ^irts  are  actually  '  ho)>-jobbing 
about,'  nttedy  hel[ile?«,  until  they  Iinb-joh  into  gaols,  [wnitentiariea, 
reformatories." — Kxiract  from  '•  The  (iaol  L'litdle ;  Who  Rocks  it  i  "  By  the 
Rev.  Benjamin  Waugh. 

The  British  public  were  recently  stirred  by  that  remarknble  book^ 
"  Darkest  England  and  the  Way  Out,"  by  (ieneral  Boolli.  In  it  he 
described  with  dramatic  power  the  hideuusconditionaof  the  "submerged 
tenth."  For  all  his  schemes  of  social  amelioration  I  heartily  wish 
God-speed,  but  I  am  persuaded  tbc  battle  has  to  be  fonght  with  the 
children  of  the  State.  It  is  with  these  alone  that  saccess  is  assured ; 
with  the  depraved  and  incapable  adults  no  ffreat  or  striking  progress 
will  be  made.  The  habits  of  a  lifetime  become  adamantine  chains, 
but  the  children  may  largely  be  saved,  and  the  question  of  questions 
is  how  to  save  them. 

Now,  the  scheme  of  education  which  I  adTocato  is  one  that  will 
enable  us  to  retain  aome  hold  on  the  children  of  our  elementary 
schools  to  a  much  later  period  of  life,  but  it  tries  to  take  full  account 
of  the  poverty  of  large  classes  of  the  people,  and  the  need  of  child 
labour  to  eke  out  the  subsistence  of  the  family.  Our  Bill  follows  the 
lines  of  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  en  Primary  Education  of 
1886,  and  lays  down  the  principle  that  children  must  attend  school 
till  the  age  of  thirteen,  except  in  certain  specified  ca^es.  It  mises 
the  half-time  age  from  ten  to  eleven,  in  accordance  with  the  decision 
of  rarliament  recently  arrived  at  on  the  Factory  Acta  Amendment 
Bill,  and  it  requires  that  children  should  not  be  wholly  released  from 
tscbool  attendance,  even  at  tbirteen,  unless  they  have  also  passed 
the  Si.xtb  Standard.  If  they  fail  to  do  so,  two  options  are  allowed  : 
Ihey  may  either  continue  in  attendance  in  the  day  echool  till 
they  attain  the  age  of  fonrleenj  or  they  may  pass  into 
the     Evening    Continuation     School     till     they     are     fifteen.     We 
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thus  reckon  that  two  years  ai  tho  Continuation  Sr-hool  arer  eqaivalent 
to  MO  year  at  the  day  schoiil.  It  is  understood  that  these 
OootinD&tion  Schoole  only  nx'et  for  tJireo  (Evenings  per  woek  during 
tlietix  winter  months,  and  for  two  hours  each  evening.  The  ednca- 
tion  we  propose  to  givB  in  largely  teclinical  and  manna!,  iaclnding 
gacb  sabjects  as  ait  hand  work,  moilelling,  wood-earring,  with  plain 
owkery  and  laundry  Mork  for  girls,  and  with  recreative  snbjects 
socb  K  S'°K^°K>  gyninasticB,  musical  dn'l],  &c.  I  am  oonrinced — 
and  indeed  the  M:po-rience  of  the  Uecreative  Kvenin[^  Schools  Associa- 
tiaa  proTea — that  classes  so  conducted  cati  be  mado  very  attractive 
locliildren.  Nothing  delights  boys  moro  than  working  with  tools; 
iDtr  one  who  has  visited  technical  jichools  will  agree  with  me  in  this : 
it  it  u  true  recreation  as  cricket  or  football  We  are  only  beginning 
toairftken  to  the  immense  waste  that  has  taken  place  in  our  educa- 
tional system  hitherto  ;  we  have  tried  to  force  double  the  brain-work 
diatcbildrcncnn  hoalthily  undertake,  and  defrauded  them  of  thecom- 
piementary  instruction  of  the  hand  and  eye,  which  are  quite  ah 
■ecessary.  and  aro  intended  by  Nature  as  the  proper  relaxation  from 
bnd-irark.  We  hare  turned  out  childreti  KtupeHed  with  lists  of 
naoes  and  dates  and  intricacies  of  spelling  and  grammart  but  utterly 
igDorant  of  most  things  which  are  needed  for  the  struggle  of  life. 
Alt  «dDcationist8  are  now  recognising  this  fandamental  error,  and  our 
Oodebas  been  largely  moditied  to  allow  more  liberty  of  teaching;  but 
U  is  in  the  Krening  Coutiuuatlon  Schools  that  there  is  most  room 
for  technical  and  practical  teaching,  and  we  propose,  subject  to  some 
uoalnriof  the  IJepartment,  to  give  to  manogt^rs  almost  absolute  power 
tofelect  the  subjects  for  instruction. 

lliis  leads  me  to  one  of  the  chief  difhcuUies  of  the  whole  qnestion  : 
VHut  is  to  be  done  with  nur  agricultural  children  V  They  come  for 
tli«>  most  part  from  very  poor  families,  their  parents  are  usually 
fum  labourers,  by  far  the  wor^t  paid  portion  of  the  liritish  people, 
wboee  wages  in  the  South  and  Knst  of  lingland  are  often  not  more 
thiD  eleven  or  twelve  shillings  per  week.  It  i.s  indifipeoBahle  that 
(her  pirt  the  benetit  of  their  children'a  labour  at  the  earliest  date 
posible.  At  present  these  boys  usually  begin  to  work  in  the  HeldK 
St  l«i.  and  oHen  leave  school  alto^»ether  at  that  age.  Kven  half-a-crown 
Bwwkof  addition  to  the  father's  wages  is  almost  indispensable  to 
tlfln.  How  are  we  to  combine  continued  i^ucation  witJi  the  exigon- 
dttoftfapsft  blender  exchequers?  Vi's  meet  this  by  proposing  that 
inml  districts  special  provisions  may  take  effect.     The  half-time 

tmaj  be  ten  in  place  of  eli^ven,  and,  what:  is  most  important  of 

^  nx  months'  attendance  in  the  winter  months   may  count  inst^-'od 

ofh&IAtime  att/>ndance  for  the  whole  year.     Thia provision  is  adopted 

w  reral  Pmssia   and  some  part.3  of  Switzerland  and  the  Western 

Slilssof  America  with  great  snccess;  it  meets  the  pressure  of  agri- 
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cultural  labour  in  the  saramer  months,  ami  fills  up  the  idln  tiioe  in 
winter  with  aaefal  education,  when  without  this  ih»  children  would  Iw 
running  idle.  It  is  not  a  bod  thing  fur  childn^n  in  the_  country 
to  begin  early  to  help  their  parents  in  field  work  ;  it  i»  decidedly 
healthy,  it  is  itsflf  a  kind  of  training  for  the  mind,  it  is  most 
useful  for  boys  soon  to  learn  the  habits  of  animaUj  the  growt,h 
of  plaiila,  &c. ;  their  school  work  in  winter  will  be  none  the  worse 
from  their  work  during  the  summer  and  harvest  time.  Further- 
more this  plan  tends  to  restrain  the  rush  of  yoncg  people 
to  onr  towns.  One  of  the  great  evils  of  the  day  ts  the  difficulty 
of  retAintng  the  niral  population  at  home  ;  the  drift  towards  the 
towns  is  universal,  and  very  pernicious.  It  is  generally  allowed 
that  if  children  in  the  coantry  could  be  kept  continuously  at  school  till 
thirteen,  most  of  them  would  contract  a  distaste  for  farm  work.  I 
have  no  objections  whatever  to  a  break  in  the  school-life  of  rural 
children  for  such  LealUiy  purposes  aa  farm  work,  provided  that  in  the 
winter  months,  when  the  farm  work  is  slack,  the  school-life  is  allowed 
to  go  on.  It  is  proposed  that  no  ('hild  shall  be  wholly  exempted  from 
school-life  till  the  age  of  twelve  in  the  country  districts,  and  then  only 
if  he  hag  passed  the  Fifth  Standard  ;  but  if  that  standard  is  uot  passed, 
as  will  often  be  the  case,  then  the  child  will  either  have  to  continue 
another  year  in  the  day  Bcbool,  or,  which  is  still  better,  pass  for  two 
years  into  the  Evening  Continuation  SchooL  Our  desire  Is  to  get  as 
many  as  j>ossible  of  the  children  into  the  Continuation  Schools,  and  we 
trust  fully  more  to  attraction  than  to  compulsion  ;  but  it  would  b« 
folly  to  ignore  the  fact  that  many  of  the  class  who  need  it  most  will 
not  attend  evening  classes  nuless  under  some  kind  of  compulsion. 
There  are  parents  not  a  few  who  would  rather  deny  the  children 
education  altogether  than  deny  themselves  a  pint  of  beer  which  might 
be  got  by  the  child's  labour. 

One  difficulty  may  here  present  itself:  how  are  we  to  get  the 
voluntary  schools,  which  provide  nearly  all  the  education  for  the 
rural  districts,  to  adopt  the  Continuation  Classes  ?  The  Bill  makes 
it  obligatory  ouly  on  School  Boards  to  provide  such  claeses,  and 
leaves  it  to  the  discretion  of  voluntary  school  managers.  The  time  is 
not  ripe  for  extending  compulsion  to  snch  schoiils;  yet  1  would  hope 
that,  as  the  enormous  advantages  of  continued  training  of  the  young 
comes  t<i  be  understood,  voluntary  schools  in  country  villages  will 
ATuI  themselves  of  the  provisions  of  this  Bill.  When  they  come  to 
eee  that  those  sclioots  can  be  made  most  helpful  to  rural  life,  that 
such  things  as  irrigation,  drainage,  rotation  of  crops,  and  cottage 
gardening  can  be  taught,  also  elementary  chemistry,  the  structure 
and  life  of  plants  and  animals,  dairying,  and  the  rearing  of  cattle, 
sheep,  pigs,  and  poultry,  they  will  find  that  the  farmers  could  not 
make  »  better  investment  than  to  train  their  own  and  their  labonrers' 
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sous  in  soeh  useful  knuwli'dgo.  The  dUlikc!  of  large  clasiu^  of 
pencms  in  this  country  to  cxmtinaetl  education  iu  largely  because  of 
its  ttnpracttcal  character.  Our  ejHtem  wbh  orifrinally  framed  hy  tni*n 
who  may  be  described  as  educstionnl  pt^dants,  who  thomavlvps  only 
posKsaed  literary  training  imd  cotild  not  conceive  tliat  the  child  of  u 
poor  labourer  needed  anything  tnoroimportAnt  timn  accurate  apelUng  or 
graiDDiar.  That  grotesque  theory  of  (vlucntiou  is  n<jw  rnpidly  paeiiing 
away.  It  is  beginning  to  be  seen  here,  what  many  otJier  natioiiB  have 
wen  ages  ago,  that  edncatioD  should  be  a  training  fur  life,  that  tho 
maas  of  our  popuktion  need  to  have  ttio  hand  and  i^ye  trained  aa  well 
astJM  mind,  and  that  even  the  mind  is  far  bi'tter  Iraiuud  through  Uii^ 
eye  than  by  barren  words.  I  am  cuuvinced  that  th><  n-pugrmnc'-  to 
achooMife  will  pa8»  away  just  as  rutJuaal  views  of  edticatioii  guiu  gruund. 
It  is  pooaible  to  conduct  a  school  so  ao  to  moko  it  the  happlMit  time 
oflife;  even  the  chiliJ  ufo  stulid  IJorsetshire  laUjurer  can  be  taught 
in  SDch  wise  as  to  brighten  his  lifu  and  give  him  real  recrfatiun,  and 
I  look  forward  to  the  time  wh^n  our  too  moderate  proppsaU  for 
ooatiniiect  education  will  be  carried  much  farther. 

This  leads  me  to  say  that  other  nations  nr*'-  fur  ahead  of  ua  in  thia 
respect.  It  was  by  studying  the  systems  of  ticrniany  and  Hwitser- 
land  eome  years  ago  that  I  was  led  to  feel  the  crytrig  necessity  for 
CoBtinaation  .Schools  in  this  country.  1  may  be  pardoned  for  repeat* 
ing  what  I  have  already  oft^-n  stated  in  Parliament  on  this  snbject.. 
Mo  one  can  troly  feel  tlie  ainjoiit  infinite  poHsibiltties  of  national  im- 
prarement  until  he  known  what  thoKu  couDtrics  jiavo  done  for  thetr 
j'oaCh.  1  found  in  Germany  that  almost  overywherr  the  age  for  oom< 
pnliory  attendance  at  the  day  school  was  fourteen  for  boys,  but  girlA 
were  aometlmes  exempted  at  thirteen,  and  tlie  iittendunce  waa  oa 
regular  that  at  some  schoola  I  Tinted,  !>7,  !i8,  and  even  IM'  per  cent. 
of  the  whole  children  on  the  register  were  present !  In  our  country 
tke  arerage  attendance  last  year  waa  /■'>  per  cent.  Then  the  Kchoot 
programme  was  much  more  extensive  than  ours,  often  embracing  one 
loniga  langnag^,  besides  admirable  and  universal  mechanical  draw  ing. 
Ik  teaching  profession  was  much  mor«  highly  trained  than  ours, 
aad  stood  far  higher  in  social  consideratiou,  and  the  pnpil-teacher 
syitvm  was  nukuown,  all  iJutruciicMi  being  given  by  highly  trained 
taadiers,  mo&tly  male.  The  schools  were  splendid  buildingv,  and 
always  oontained  a  fine  gynmasiiun*  where  tiie  children  of  both  sexea 
■«»  Sfatesnatically  trained  by  scientific  masiera.  All  these  facta  are 
•Bvoll  known  that  it  ia  almost  a  wa£t^  of  time  to  recapitulate  them. 
Ikit  admizaUa  report  of  the  late  Matthew  Arnold  is  a  mast«rpiec«  of 
exposition  of  both  the  German  and  the  French  systSEna,  Bat 
point  which  I  wish  more  specially  to  emphaaisB  is  tlua :  notwith- 
j  tiiat  the  average  age  of  leaving  school  is  two  years  later  io  Ger- 
>j>  tfaAtt  in  England,  the  obligation  does  not  cease  then,  but  in  moab 
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of  the  German  StatoK  there  is  an  elaborate  system  of  Continuatio' 
Schools  lor  older  children  generally ;  these  are  nsanlly  hold  in  the 
eveoinff,  when  attendance  is  reqnired  for  some  years  afVer  leaving  the 
day  Bchool.  In  »)mi'  of  the  States,  such  oa  Saxony,  thiH  atCendance 
is  coiupulsory  for  three  yeara ;  in  othera  it  is  voluntary,  but  generally' 
enforced  by  imblic  opinion,  and  the  strung  t-«'ndency  of  opinion  is  to 
make  it  universally  obligatory.  These  schools  are  often  technical  in 
ohamcter,  and  are  snited  for  the  various  industries  of  the  locality. 
Ind(•<^d.  technical  training  has  in  Germany  reached  the  proportions  of 
&  great  nationnl  organisatjon.  I  do  not  propose,  however,  to  go  into 
this  question,  which  lies  rather  outside  the  province  of  my  paper. 
Continuation  Schools  are  not  intended  to  be  strictly  "  technical 
schnola  "  ;  these  are  designed  8]>eci8lly  for  young  persons  of  sixteen  anij 
over,  who  wish  to  qnalify  for  some  special  branch  of  industry,  end  they 
need  to  be  spontaneous  in  their  character,  and  al^o  much  more  scien- 
tific than  the  Elementary  Continuation  School.  I  may,  however,  in- 
terpolate this  observation,  that  we  shall  never  get  any  large  number 
of  the  children  of  the  working-classes  to  enter  technical  schools  at 
sixteen  or  over,  ual«t«i  we  carry  on  the  thread  of  education  after  they 
leave  school  at  twelve  or  thirteen.  If  an  entire  break  of  three 
four  years  occurs,  not  one  in  twenty  will  ever  again  submit  to  tb 
strain  of  education. 

What  struck  me  most  in  fiermany  was  the  marvellous  eflect  of  their 
continuous  system  of  education  on  the  national  life.  It  bos  ulmoft 
extirputed  tlio  class  of  patiper  and  ragged  children.  I  saw  in  none 
of  the  German  cities  the  analogue  of  what  we  have  in  England — vi7..,^| 
hordes  of  street  Arabs,  brutnl  "  corner-men  "  or  "' larrikins,"  or  the 
genus  "  rough,''  which  swanus  in  most  Inrge  Knglish  towns.  I  did  not 
ree,doringsome  weeks'  travel,  a  single  ragged  or  begging  child;  indeed, 
the  clasa  did  not  seem  to  exist  to  any  appreciable  extent.  There  is 
no  "  submerged  tenth "  in  Germany  corresponding  with  that  in 
Kngland.  meaning  by  that  a  squalid  mass  of  destitute  and  for  thefl 
most  part  degraded  human  beinga.  There  is  much  poverty  in 
Germany.  Wages  are  much  lower  than  in  England.  Pinching  and 
eoonomy  prevail  to  an  extent  unknown  here,  bat  there  is  always  self- 
respect,  and  nearly  always  good  education,  thrift,  and  industry. 
Undoubtedly  the  main  cnuso  ia  thoir  adinirable  system  of  education  ; 
the  children  are  not  allowed  to  relapse  into  savagery  during  the  critical 
time  between  childhood  and  manhood.  They  are  conducted  over  that 
hazardous  stage  by  a  series  of  ladders,  and  thus  it  comes  to  pass  that 
Germany,  though  a  poor  country,  baa  escaped  the  worst  social  evils 
that  afflict  Great  IJritain,  and  has  by  its  national  patriotism  ouhievod 
a  wonderful  position  in  the  European  commonwealth. 

1  cannot  conclude  this  paper  without  referring  to  the  moat  instrnc- 
tive   debates  which  have  recently  taken  place  in  Parliament   on  the 
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wbole  edacalionid  qoestion.  Thes.-  wew  rai**d  ii]K>n  two  tw'iMiniUj 
iasan,  riz. — the  Factory  Act  Amendment  Mill  and  tlie  Free  ICdiiCAtion 
Bill.  TheT  bare  throivn  a  tlood  of  ligbt  on  btl  tlio  wi^V  points  of 
our  ^«t«m,  and  they  cfuinoC  fail  to  aid  our  schemo  for  incrcawng  the 
school-life  of  lh»  children.  In  connection  with  t\w  Factory  Act  wo 
bad  a  Be&rching  discussion  of  the  Berlin  Lal»'>tir  Conference  loat  year, 
and  the  painful  ffict  was  elicited  that  this  coiinlry  in  now  much  b<'hiad 
most  Knropean  States  in  le^slation  for  ctiildn'n.  8ir  John  Uorst, 
Sir  William  HonldBworth.  and  Mr.  Thoman  Burt,  our  delegates  to  the 
Conference,  testiBed  to  the  backwanl  position  of  (ireat  llrilAin  on  all 
matters  relating  to  child  laboor  and  edoctttion,  and  to  the  moral 
obligatioD  we  lay  under  to  give  leglslativt*  effect  to  the  deoiiiiooa  of 
the  Conference.  The  chief  recommendation  at  Iterlin  was  to  nise 
the  minimam  age  at  which  children  shoiilil  lieolloived  to  enter  factoriiv 
to  twelve,  and  already  both  France  and  Germany  are  rapidly  poasing 
through  their  Legislatures  laws  which  will  make  not  twelve,  but  thirttwu, 
the  minimum  age  for  entering  factoricH.*  Vet  in  apitif  of  this  wb 
encountered  the  strongest  opposition  in  tr)'lng  to  ratsf  thn  agr  to 
eleven,  and  only  succeeded  in  carr}'ing  it  agointst  the  opposition  of 
the  Government  by  a  small  majority.  I  cannot  forbear  from  (juoting 
from  the  speech  of  Sir  John  (lorst,  onr  senior  plenipotentiary  at 
tlerlin,  the  following  wordu  ; 

"The  task  of  the  Brilixh  delegates  at  Berlin  wan  easy,  and  very  npt-eeable 
to  their  feeliogv  of  pntriutisin.    They  found  that  ii|ion  wo«t  of  tlie  »ubjoct« 

*  Tb«  foUowinfc  wereaiu<iDKih«  ri«olnlloii««rrl*«>J  M  If  tho  [ntf-mstlnTuI  l^ilMnr 
Coabrcnee,  bek)  at  Berlin  in  March  Ibw  : 

Itiiot;i.ATto!f  or  Cnit.o  l,AiMi:it. 

It  is  llMlnbl«>— 

].  TImi  cbililnm  of  vitlifir  sex  not  liaving  n«cb«ol  a  cvtiaiii  age  tn  nzrlodsil  tivta 
vork  la  larturien; 

7.  Tt.at  this  limit  of  *ir«  be  fixed  ul  IZ  ««afs, rxOe]<t   fur  »onilu»ii  ruuttlHM,  triMn? 

X  Thai  ttivx*  ljtnit<*  at  a^  b«  Uw  tmmu  toi  invrr  fB0Cor7>  nod  tlwt  no  dUttreiwa  on 
lUa  foiBt  be  admitted  ; 

4  ibat  iho  cltUdtvn  aiiut  flnl  have  •atiaHvd  the  ptuvUluaa  voncxndag  ptiuimry 
•dacatiao; 

k  That  cbildrco  balow  14  jmn,  conplete,  itlioaM  wotk  arhlier  at  nlfht  aor  OD 
Baada^: 

4.  That  ttirit  actual  work  do  out  cxucmI  tis  hcmr*  « il*5,  and  be  lirukan  b;  a  raat  of 
■t  imn  half  «a  bnur. 

7.  nm  rkildm  be  rsclodad  frooi  nnbealth.T  or  fbui$«roii«  ooON|«ltediB,  or  bs  ado 
■illwl  to  tbMB  oaiy  anrlr^r  i-<rTiain  protective  ooadltioaa. 

KECL'UTIOXO  COKt-BBXtXb   THB   I.AB'JCR  or  THK  Yotrm. 

Ukdadmbk— 

1.  That  youBf  Vfirker*  at  titha  mx  boiu  14  fo  ICabontd  work  ntitberut  aijfbt  n«r 
wflndaja; 

X.  IWi  ikrii  actual  work  »boaId  oet  exceed  ten  liotfr*  a  dav.  and  Lc  broken  by  tmu 
■fatou)  daratinn  of  at  tr««t  an  bonr  atwl  a  Ikktf : 

X  TiMt  esceMloo*  be  admitteil  tot  cerulu  Indnntrm ; 

4-  TWl  Tcrtrteuow  be  proridKl  for  pecullarlr  anh-^llb*-  or  .lan^oiu  OOea|»U0iM  i 
'&  Ttel  pi  mttoa  ha  flno  tojroaeg'  meii  Jrom  I'iti*  H  ■}**".  ■■  far  aBoeooota*— 

J  A  — xlMttiB  dar'a  labonr ; 
XMnwoA; 

t0}  IMc  aa^ornwM  io  ptcDiiarir  dangcTOo*  or  uiib^libj  oocupauoiu. 
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jmipoe^  fi>i-  dificii!wioii  at  Berlin  thut  country  hnil  nlrfaily  legtHlat<-d,  and 
tliPir  tAKk  wiuiKitiiply  tu  liKten  to  the  gpnerotiK  appt-ohation  of  Engli.>Ji  indiut- 
trifil  legislation  whirh  waa  expreMsefl  by  their  foreipi  collBa^es,  anil 
ftiomnige  them  to  pfii  and  do  likewittc.  Rut  tliey  found,  as  the  nipml»er  for 
Hoi'IHith  had  Baid,  thnt  while  upon  almost  allnf  the  Hiilijerls  brought  forwani 
before  tho  Conference,  England  was  in  advance,  thew  was  one  parciculur 
point  in  w!n>h  tliny  were  boliindthe  gi^eat  majority  nf  the  European  nations, 
nnd  tliat  was  in  the  ape  at  which  they  allowed  their  rhildrpn  to  >;o  to  work, 
iirid  thi-y  further  found  that  their  influence  in  the  Conference  in  inducing: 
other  Kuropejin  nntions  to  cotiie  into  line  with  England  would  be  seriously 
JiminiKbtH]  it*  they  det-enuinedly  rrfitHed  to  romo  into  line  with  thom  in  tht* 
one  point  in  which  they  were  behind.  They,  therefoi-e,  at  a  very  ejirly  sUige 
4if  the  Cojifei-eiice,  set  tlieaiscU'c-*  HeHoiiitly  to  ronitidcr  whether  they  could 
njiree*  to  the  proprated  minimum  a^e  of  twelve  Xnw,  he  coiiM  nsHiire  the 
Hoiiw  that  Ihny  did  not  treat  that  matter  in  any  lif{l)t  and  Hippnnt  spirit. 
They  considered  it  carefully,  and  nearly  all  the  argnnient«*  ho  liud  hcjii-d  to- 
niglit  werp  bilked  over  and  over  by  iheni  <ni  that  ocoision.  They  had  tli« 
advanbt^  of  tb«*  aid  of  his  Imn.  fi-ierid  th«  iiinitilxT  for  Manchester,  who  had 
;fiven  the  Iloa-ic  Unit  nL>;ht  aji  <'xaiii]>1c  of  the  value  of  the  advi<:e  and  infor- 
mation which  he  ipive  lliciii.  Tlicy  had  the  hon,  mfiiibor  for  Morpeth,  Mr. 
Hui-nett,  of  the  Koard  of  Tmde,  and  (hey  hud  aUo  Mr.  Rirtwi»«tle,  of  thei 
Lnucashiie  Wea\-er»'  A»socinlJnn.  who  mix  able  In  kivo  thein  tho  peculiar 
views  of  the  wurkini;  clnKxert  of  the  textile  itiKtrtcti!,  attd  they  came  to  tho 
conclusion  that  they  could  safely  reccntimeiid  ftir  ndnption  the  minimuui 
ngc  of  twelve.  They  thereupon  cuQimiiiiii-aled  tijeir  views  to  Lord  Salisbury 
in  the  ma»t  precise  and  dear  manner,  and  they  rt^'etvi^il  Uxnn  Lord  SniiKbury 
the  most  precipe  and  ckwr  inKtnictionK.  and  the  L'on>>ei|uence  uf  that  waM 
the  iosertion  in  the  protocol  that  for  Oresit  Britain  tlie  age  whs  lixed  at 
twelTO." 

It  will  be  felt  that  this  country  caa  no  longer  boHst  of  being  in 
t^e  van  of  process,  and  I  trust  that  the  time  is  not  far  diatast 
wbcD  twelve  will  be  accepted  as  the  minimum  age  £or  children  entering 
factories. 

Another  point  to  which  I  wonld  call  attention  is  the  main  Una  of 
defence  adopted  by  the  Home  Secretary  in  opposing  any  alteration 
of  the  age.  lie  said  cjnite  truly  that  we  allowed  children  to  work 
full  time  at  other  callings  as  soon  as  they  passed  tbe  exemption 
standard,  which  in  1117  school  districts  is  only  the  fourth.  Ulie 
meaning  of  this  is  that  in  these  rural  disti'icts  and  smaller  towns 
where  children  get  throngb  the  Fourth  Standard  at  from  ten  to  eleven 
years  of  age,  there  woa  nothing  to  prevent  tho  parents  of  those 
children  requiring  them  to  work  all  day  at  form  work,  as  errand- 
boys,  ftr  Btable-bnys.  or  in  shops,  or  in  tho  countleBs  occnpationa 
which  do  not  come  within  tho  Bcopo  of  the  Factory  Acts.  Surely 
snch  an  argnment  is  enough  to  raise  a  blush  npon  the  chocks  of  an 
EnglisVimfln.  The  worst  of  it  ia  that  it  isquitetnie.  In  no  civUiaed, 
country  except  our  own  could  such  a  statement  be  made.  Bat 
instead  of  nsing  it,  as  tUe  Home  Secretary  did,  to  keep  down  the 
half-time  age  in  (iactoriefi.  it  is  far  more  urgent  to  use  it  for  raising 
the  A^  of  bbonr  and  school  attendance  over  the  whole  coantry.      It 
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is  qaite  trui'  that  if  we  advuico  the  factory  age  alone  we  penalise 
soch  labour;  hut  surely  the  right  way  to  meet  the  difficolty  is  to 
]tvt\  up  oil  rotinil  instead  of  ke^^piog  a  low  level  all  round. 

Asotber  poinl  that  deeply  impressed  the  House  was  the  painful 
erj^enceof  physical  degeneracy  caused  by  factory  labour,  and  the 
DMd  of  protecting  the  frsnies  of  young  childron  from  loo  early 
eiposore  to  ita  malign  inftuence.  Some  figures  quoted  by  Sir  Walter 
Fosttf  were  painfully  saggosttve.     He  said  : 

ufif  could  confirm  the  ^tuti^nient  as  to  thr  pliysicnt  rhm-ftCT«ristic!(  of  the 
Ljnarfiiwopcrntives.  Thi>y  wpre  Htunted  in  thi-irjjitiwtli  ;  tlifvhml  miiniw 
(jiem  uid  oiher  indimtionH  of  phystca}  dncay,  whiitli  w^i^ii  tlin  r«9)iilts  i^f 
the  long  hours  of  lailxiur  of  tlii>ir  piiugonttorH  in  the  clim*-,  vi*ry  iifUnt  ill- 
rADiiUteil,  and  nlwiiys  unhealtliy  fiu-toririi  in  thn  textile  iiKliirttcy.  Th« 
i«torsiof  the  R«j;it*trnr-(lenoral  Hhowed  that  the  deiitli^  rmui  dio»t  ilisease 
vetv  in  tlw  Mtton  tnule  more  than  douhlo  what  they  were  itiiiitiiK  a^ciil- 
tanl  vurlo'n*,  <i>)<l  the  fi);urf^  pt-oveit  that  the  factory  pu|>iilnl<ii>ri  was 
Mptod  lo  (i^getierHting  i:»uses  which  wen^  chuiiicterisftc  uf  the  inclnstry  in 
wliiA  Ihejf  i">n)  onfpif^." 

'{"his  makes  me  regret  that  wo  failed  to  carry  an  amendment  to 
nix  tbe  half-time  age  to  1-1  years,  in  place  of  13.  though  only  by  a 

Pmsjonlf  of  25.  As  the  law  now  ntandi?,  the  half-time  age  in  factories 
wiUbelrom  11  to  IS,  bat  all  reformers  mast  aim  at  raising  it  still 
fartlin'  from  12  to  14.  It  is  with  slow  and  painful  8tep»  lliat 
natioos  progress  towards  higher  ideaU  uf  life,  and  Eoglaud  has 
atiU  to  learn  that  the  wealtli  of  a  nation  lies  mora  iu  a  hi-althy,  happy, 
and  nriaoos  population  than  iu  the  astouiahiug  totatsof  mouvy  values 
^K    piled  Qp  by  statisticians. 

^        ilj  last  word  must  be  on  the  Free  Education  Bill  still   under  dis- 

cnaoDD.     This  important  measure  seems  ahnust  certain  to  pass  into 

lav  tkis  Session.     Though  defective  in  many  points,  it  yet  concedes 

Utegreot  principle  that  Free  Elementary  Education  shall  be  within  the 

reacb  of  all.  and  the  Oral  effect  will  be  to  remit  fet^s  altogether  for 

Cnllj  60  per  cent,    of  the    children    in    attendonoe.      There    will 

|_      itnaiD  a  limited  number  of  schooU  charging  small  fees  in  our  large 

^P    citios,  which  I  do  not  object  to,  at  least  as  a  temporary  arrangement, 

to  BDoe  need  attend  them  unless  they  prefer  to  pay  a  foe,  and  get  a 

soovtdiat  higber  standard  of  educational  advantnges  than  in  the  free 

n         nfawds.     This  is  not  the  place  to  deal  with  the  difficultiea  surround- 

H     ingtbc  question  of  DeDominational  schools.      For  the  purpose  of  this 

^     wtide  the  chief  point  of  the  Bill  is  the  foothold  it  gives  for  insisting 

on  &  longer  school-life  for  tho  child.      We  arc  about  to  grant  a  great 

fcom  to  the  working-classes,  representred  by   a  money  value  of  two 

minions  a  year.     Surely  we   may  ask   in  return   a   lengthening  of 

tlw  school    age.      It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  tliink  that  the  leaders 

of  the  working* classes  arc   opposed  t-o  such  a  requirement.     A  clr- 

^m     caW  was  sent  last  year  by  Mr.  George  Howfll,  if      -ho  heartily 
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supports  our  Bill,  to  nearly  all  the  Trade  Union  Societies  in  the  king- 
dom, asking  whether  they  would  support  the  principle  of  t^e  Bill,  and 
the  almost  unanimous  reply  was  iu  the  affirmative.  At  the  great 
Trade  Union  Congress  held  in  Liverpool  last  autumn,  representing 
1,470,000  members,  a  unanimous  vote  in  favour  of  Continuation 
Schools  was  given.  The  working-classes  are  far  n'per  than  is  generally 
supposed  for  a  step  forward  in  this  direction.  None  know  so  well  as 
they  do  the  disastrous  effect  on  children  of  release  from  school  at  too 
early  an  age.  The  adoption  of  Free  Education  removes  any  difficulty 
that  might  be  felt  in  raising  the'  age  of  compulsory  attendance,  and 
if  advantage  be  taken  of  this  propitious  moment  to  extend  the  school- 
life  of  oar  children,  we  shall  look  back  on  1891  as  marking  a  great 
epoch. in  our  social  advancement,  and  as  patting  the  cope-stone  to  that 
noble  Btmcture  whose  foundations  were  laid  broad  and  deep  just 
twenty-one  years  ago. 

Samuel  Smith. 
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INSULTS  are  the  indication  of  a  diseased  mind.  They  only  prove 
tkat  the  person  viho  ofiorB  them  is  in  the  wronf^. 

In  the  nnmber  of  tho  CostemI'Oeiahv  Review  for  April  there  -was 
anarttole  hostile  to  ItAly,  her  Govommont,  and  her  King  :  an  article 
wlach  aimed  at  discreditinj^  an  ontiro  nation,  which  propheaietl  the  fall 
of  t!ie  Xational  Monarchy,  and  the  constitution  of  n  Federal  Ilepablic 
in  tb  Peninsola  for  the  benefit  of  the  Pope  and  France. 

The  eclitor  of  the  Contemporary  Revikw  requested  me  to  reply  to 
the  article,  and  the  8ame  reqnest  was  made  by  the  editors  of  other 
Eoglifth.  reviews.  I  wrot«  as  my  conscience  dictated  to  me,  aud  always 
tke  tnitfa.  The  French  journals,  attributing  to  me  the  authorship  of 
the  article,  accused  me  of  having  writtea  it  in  order  to  get  myaelf 
Wked  about,  and  because  I  felt  obliged  to  defend  lay  work  as  a 
ilinigter.  Certainly  there  n'ould  have  been  uo  harm  in  my  doing  so, 
oor  aay  reason  to  find  fault  with  me  for  doing  go,  I  wrote  the  article 
to  ealighteD  public  opinion  in  Euglaud  on  a  subject  of  potiitive  interest, 
ud  Kpecially  because  ou  the  Continent  it  was  reported,  certainly  with- 
cut  my  fotmdaticm,  that  the  libel  on  Italy  was  the  work  of  a  diatin- 
gaiifatd  personage,  a  friend  of  Gladstone,  who  hid  himself  behind  the 
reil  of  anonymity.  This  etatement  was  repeated  by  the  Si^ie  of 
Jaw  1. 

The  reply  was  made  and  published  in  the  Coxtempqrary  Keview. 
It  proved  by  history,  finaiicial  data,  statistics,  and  existing  laws,  the 
iaeiKdtnde  of  the  critic,  and  placed  in  a  clear  light  the  financial, 
monl,  and  political  condition  of  the  Peninsula.  It  has  excited  anger 
md  tnsdt  in  the  Freodi  preKS,  which,  according  to  its  habit,  has  given 
Teat  to  insnlts  and  maledictions  j^jainat  myself.  In  truth,  I  onght  to- 
tepnad  of  these  passionate  diatribes,  these  venomous  attacks  of  a  wbola 
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press;  and  to-day  more  than  ever,  becaase,  having  returned  to  private 
life,  if  1  were  worthless  thero  would  be  uo  puoishmeat  for  me  so  great 
as  silence. 

Be  calm,  be  calm,  my  brothers!  DiscQSs,  ejcamine,  meet  facts  by 
facts,  reason  by  reason.  The  press  that  loses  it«  temper  becomes  idiotic; 
violence  is  a  sign  of  moral  decadence,  and  shows  that  the  vicee  of  a 
Catholic  education  in  France  have  not  been  remedied  by  the  work 
of  civilisation,  and  that  the  demagogues  of  that  conntry  are  as  intoler- 
ant as  the  Vatican.  ]jet  us  pat  matters  in  their  proper  light :  and 
this  is  easy,  because  it  is  a  question  of  facts  of  our  own  time,  worked 
out  under  our  own  oyos,  and  which  we  can  easily  verify,  because  wa 
have  seen  them  ourselves — have  even  been  part  of  them. 

Kair  reckonings  make  fast  friends.  And  if  it  be  true  that  France 
vslnrs  the  friendship  of  Italy,  it  {a  necessary  that  her  writers  and  her 
public  men  should  di\-est  thcmselvee  of  all  local  prejudices,  stud; 
history  in  its  nudity,  and  not  judge  other  people's  aflMra  through  the 
prism  of  a  false  amonr'proprt.  So  far  as  concerns  the  snccession  of 
events  from  November  1848  to  September  1870,  I  quite  nnderstand 
that  it  is  nob  fair  to  confound  Louis  Napoleon  with  the  French  peopl 
— the  acts  of  the  former  with  i\\&  tendencies  and  aspirations  of  the 
latter.  Nevertheless  we  shall  see  in  the  end  that  the  facts  are  worth 
more  than  the  ideas,  that  the  Kmperor  commanded  and  the  people, 
however  nnwilling,  obeyed ;  and  that  from  the  peace  of  VUlafranca 
0359)  down  to  the  evacuation  of  Rome  by  the  French  (1370)  Italy 
and  France  were  under  the  authority  of  one  man,  who  prevented  the: 
one  from  forming  a  united  State,  and  held  the  other  in  a  humiliatin, 
sen-itude.  hly  adversaries  assert  that  J^lagenta  and  Solferinu  belong 
to  the  people,  liome  and  Meutana  to  the  Empire.  Let  it  be  admitted. 
They  cannot,  however,  deny  that  while  they  were  French  soldiers  who 
fought  the  Austrians  for  the  liberation  of  Lombardy,  those  also  were 
French  who  fought  against  the  Garibaldians  for  the  protection  of  the 
Pope.  Let  us,  then,  pass  to  the  question  which  divides  us,  and 
which  it  ia  my  desire  to  come  to  an  agreement. 


The  subjects  treated  in  the  article  in  the  Contemtorabv  for  Aj 
and  to  which  it  was  necessary  to  reply,  were  these  : — 

(1)  That  the  unity  of  Italy  was  due  to  France. 

(2)  That  Italy  showed  herself  ungrateful  for  the  benefit  by  allying 
herself  to  the  two  central  Empires. 

(3)  That  this  alliance  lias  obliged  Italy  to  increase  her  armament 
which  are  a  caose  of  misery  to  hor. 

(4)  Tiiat  Italy  in  a  war  will  be  defeated,  and  that  the  monarchy, 
unable  to  save  the  unity  of  Italy,  will  fall  with  it. 

(5)  That  thero  will  result  a  Federal  Republic,  the  only  form  of 
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ent  whicli  can  be  reconciled  willi  the  Pope  and  come  to  an 
aocord  with  France. 

ReqQeat«d  to  reply,  I  examined  point  by  point  my  advereary'a 
aritoment,  Bhowing  that  Ite  had  erred  in  his  hi&torical  staletneuta 
and  in  his  reasoning.  Having  thia  object,  the  article  in  the  June 
CoNTDiPURAKV  was  a  defence,  and  not  a  provocation.  The  SUdcj 
Oh  Ltnicrru:,  the  2i<rpuc  iUjs  Z/cur  MtnuUs,  aud  other  Republican 
jouiuU,  were  wounded  by  it,  and  oue  Bees  why.  It  could  not 
be  nthcrwise,  they  having  praised  the  article  of  the  April  number^ 
which  "as  hostile  to  Italy.  And  oince  I  atn  compelled  to  reply,  my 
advcraries  will  allow  me  to  begin  by  observing  that  in  France 
joarnili&ts,  book-writers,  and  orators  are  not  agreed  when  they 
t«]k  of  the  unity  of  Italy.  Aoiungst  the  journals  which,  with  woo- 
^erfol  eothusiasm,  rose  against  me  the  discord  is  singular.  The 
Siide  and  the  Jitippcl  assert  that  Italy  owes  all  to  France,  llie 
BabtiBe,  more  modest,  admits  that  Louis  Napoleon  halted  at  Villa- 
Amca,  and  is  satialied  with  saying  that  it  was  against  the  wish  of  the 
people;  that  France  applauded  when  Garibaldi  liberated  Sicily  and 
niikde  hia  triumphal  entry  into  Naples,  wept  when  the  hero  was 
wonnded  at  Aapromonte,  uttered  a  cry  of  horror  when  proof  of  the 
thoMKjiots  ffoa  made  on  the  breosta  of  Italians,  and  in  the  midst  of 
harom  disoators  rejoiced  at  our  entry  into  Home.  In  truth,  when 
otespeaks  of  a  people  one  must  make  tho  proper  distinctions,  and  not 
admit  iUusiooB  as  to  its  sentiments  and  aspirations.  Tho  people  as  a 
«kol»— with  a  single  will,  agreed  in  it3  policy — exists  in  no  country 
of  the  world.  A  certain  French  deputy,  M.df  Jouvencel,  speaking  in 
t\»  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  the  31st  of  January  1880,  expressed  tho 
fcllowing  opinion  about  his  fellow-citizens,  without  the  dissent  of 
liis  oolleaguea,  and  even  with  applause  from  one  aide  of  the 
Clumber: 

"Plrmi  li»  »t  ou  9  millions  dVlecteurs  Frani^ftis,'  la  plupart— c'est 
nut-tere  fichcux,  mais  oclft  est  certain  -  la  ptupnrt  n'out  pas  de  pnrt'i  pris 
men im't^  en  politique,  lis  ont  vu  tomber  suecessivemeDt  tout  Ics  gouvcme- 
menU.  Us  ue  aavent  pas  au  juste,  si  c'est  par  la  fante  dcs  goiivoi'nement» 
OB  an  la  vice  des  ioatitutiona.  Cest  pourquoi,  on  definitive  iin  grand 
BOBibrpde  FiADifiiA  u'ont  pas  d'attachoment  bien  d^mentr^  pour  une  forme 
^TfrncmeDtale  (juelcot«|ue." 

L«t  year  Count  Vitzthum  published  a  book  under  the  title  "  London, 
Gtttein,  and  Sadowa."  The  Count  was  a  con6dant  of  the  Minister 
Beiiti  ty  whom  he  was  charged  with  a  secret  mission  to  the  Im- 
pcriil  Government  in  France.  He  says  that  he  arrived  in  Paris  on 
tka2GUt  of  June  1866,  at  the  moment  that  the  telegraph  brought  the 
Mirsof  the  battle  of  Custozza.  This  diplomat  records,  in  tiie  following 
Unns,  the  imprcEsioDs  wliich  he  there  found  as  to  the  defeat  of  the 
ItsiiooB: 

".\11  the  capital  was  in  enthusiahm  at  thu  uvws  uf  ihe  Aubtriuu  victories 
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in  Italy.  I  was  assured,  und  can  cooiirm  it,  that  among  all  classes  of  tbe 
population  the  rejotciiiK  for  tlie  defeat  lif  tlio  Italians  waa  universal,  and  in 
the  hftr«u!kfl  almost  indesmbaUo.  Tho  soldiers  (werywbere  insisted  on  being 
bIIowwI  to  illuininate  thoir  quarters  in  liouour  of  the  Austrian  victories." 


«©•      ] 


All  thin  certainly  took  place  at  Paris,  for  thus  far  no  one  has  co: 
tradictetl  the  narrative.  The  Slide,  the  Jtappel^  the  BataiiU — theae- 
Eopubllcflns  '*  do  la  Veillo " — may  be  grieved,  bat  I  do  not  think 
they  will  deny  that  I  am  right.  The  history  of  Italian  unity  is  told 
by  Joles  Pa7re  in  his  bock  "  Rome  and  the  French  Repnblic,'*  and  I 
nearly  as  it  is  told  in  the  June  article  of  the  Contemporary  RevietiV. 
He  conunences  by  saying  that  at  the  sitting  of  tbe  legislative  body 
on  April  30,  1859,  the  I*ft  waa  opposed  to  the  war,  and  th&  . 
Assembly  was  not  satisfied  with  it.  ^1 

"  M.  OUivier,"  says  tbe  Bympathetic  orator,  "voulait  parler  contr*^^ 
la  guerre.  Mes  trois  autrescolliigueapartageaient  son  opinion.  Comm* 
j'C-taia  inflexible  dona  la  oaienne,  il  fut  coovenu  que  pour  ne  pas  Doa» 
diviser  nous  nous  abstiendrums  de  voter;  ii  cette  condition  il  me  fut 
permis  de  parler."  Coming  to  the  Assembly,  he  eipreaeea  his  judg- 
ment ia  these  few  words:  "  L'Assemblfe  vota  les  subsides,  puis  S9 
B^para  inc]uii>te  et  mC-contente." 

Not  less  severe  is  he  when  be  discusses  tbe  war : 

"  La  rucrre  oontro  I'Aiitrichc  <itail  tutvttnblc.  Kile  n'a  pas  4:1^  un  coup  d? 
tf-te  deT'Empiro:  olio  lui  a  isii  impoa^e  par  In  force  dos  chafes.  Une  fois 
declaroe  la  guerro  devait  etre  vigoureuficinent  pouBSt-e  jusqu'au  bout  do 
I'ontreprise.  Ellc  fut,  nu  contrniro,  brtiaqucmeut  arretc  au  (xiurs  d'une  com- 
pagno  victorieuso ;  ct  qunnd,  apri-s  plasicurs  briltants  combats  ot  trois  grandeB' 
Datulles  gAgn6(^j,  uos  sold&tjt  et  leur  otHciei'a,  cnHammen  ^mr  le  sticctd,  de- 
mandaient  K  marcher  eur  iin  onnomi  qui  rcniluit  devant  eux,  le  gdn^ml  en 
ehef,  Kapoleon  III.,  a'abouchait  avcc  to  jeuno  Emperenr  d'Autriche  et  signib 
prJcijatamment  unc  paix,  qu-'on  eat  f>*  droit  dr  considcrer  ronutie  un  avorUinent. 
Quel  eoup  plus  mortal  pouvait  ftro  porto  a  I'mutc  Italieime  i  K'out-il  pas 
nieux  valu  cent  fois  no  pad  cpouser  sa  cawsd  ()U6  de  la  deserter?  .... 
Cbacun  pent  lo  croii-o,  et  hi  colore  qui  sncc^da  aux  syinpnthic^s  enthousiastes 
semble  prouvcr  que  cctto  d^'ceptioii  inattendue  avail  brisc  aans  rctoor 
I'esp^ranee  accueillie  peu  avant  avcc  taut  de  transports.  En  traversantlca 
grandes  cttL-s  qui  avaicut  n  son  passage  jonch£  leui-s  ntes  de  Seurs,  I'Km- 
pereur  les  trouvn  momes  et  presque  mena^ntea.  L'impretitiioD  de  Paris  ne 
rut  pas  moins  hostile.  La  bourgeoisie,  qui  s'ctait  tout  d'abord  montrce  froide, 
avnit  6ti  ilectrisiie  jiar  noa  victoirea.  Elle/ui  kumiliet  par  miepaix  gvi  en 
arrafhaii  Ic /rmt  de*  wains  de  notre  armet.  ElU  crut  FlUdit  tout  A  Jatt 
ftbandonnee.     Hilt  fftaii  en  effti" 

Then,  following  rapidly  tbe  course  of  events,  Jules  Favro  speaks  of 
the  uprising  of  the  Komagoese,  and  of  the  successful  enterprise  of 
Oaribaldt  in  Sicily  and  in  Naples,  and  alludes  continually  to  thfr 
intrigaes  and  macbioatiious  of  the  enemies  uf  Italy.  Then  he 
exolums : 

"  Qui  dvjoua  los  rLrtifictuU^s  conce[itiona  organisece  oontre  t'unitd  ?  Ce  fut 
priciBtaieut  ia  puiissonce  mumie  de  cette  unit6  elle-m&me.  Tous  lee  neum 
ItalieDaladC-reudaient,  et  deieurnccord  patriotiquenaquirentspontanetnent 
les  r^slatanccs,  puis  les  Ovinement-s  qui  aeBurirent  son  tncmpbe."  ^ 
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The  namtiee  of  the  campaign  of  1866,  and  of  the  indirect  inaan«r 

iu  which  thrt  Venetian  provinces  were  ceded  to  Italy — i.e.,  given  to 

Hapoleon  III.  to  be  handed  over  to  King  Victor  EmmaDuel — does  not 

^^  ■close  irithoat  a  aevere  judgment :  "  Cette  ainguli^re  cotDbina»«on,'*  he 

^P  ^ritw,  "n'ent  d'antre  resultat  qn^  d'irriter  outre  meeure  cetucauqueU 

"    *\U  profitait."     Then  be  adds.  "  Je  voyais  avec  chagrin  le  gouverne- 

Oitat  Franvais  g&ter  \Mr  ses  iualadre«ses  le  nouvel  et  cousid6rable 

senice  qa'il  rendait  ^  I'lUlie." 

Ibis  oeedlesn  to  remind  tiio  render  that  Julias  Farre  was  a  steady 
aJnraary  of  the  temporal  powor,  and  that  at  all  times,  iu  the  tribune 
•ad  iritli  the  pen,  Iih  opposed  the  military  expeditious  for  the  defence 
■of  Fiua  IX.  and  the  occupation  of  Rome  by  the  French  troops.     I 

I<BQtiiler  it  necessary,  however,  to  conclude  thi»  paragraph  with  some 
votit  from  his  lips,  wbtuh  are  a  samiuing  up  of  his  ideas  on  Italian 
afljiin.  He  asked  himself  what  were  the  grounds  of  the  iuQuenco  of 
Quibaldi  over  bis  fellow<citize[i9,  and  aaya  : 
"Ouitait  le  necret  doAon  pre*ti^?  Cctait  le  sentiment  unanime  do  cett* 
fMpnkdon  coivr6e  qui  Kaluoit  en  lui  le  lib^ratcar  de  I'ltalie  et  le  fondntem* 
>]»  KHtDDite.  C'ctait  ie  m  qui  s'^ohappoit  de  tnuteti  Ips  poitrinea  fioulevi-ert 
jof  bmcme  pajwion,  et  cc  cri  retenti.'^ait  dans  la  pL-ninsule  tout  entitrc, 
Intttotiles  mainR  au  recit  de  cett*  conqiiOte  sans  prcctdent,  ciui  allnifc  entin 
ritiiter  le  ri-vo  tant  des  foi'f.  ajoum^  de  la  jfrandeur  et  de  la  liberte  Itrfitiennei', 
RiM  k'ut  done  plua  injnste,  et  surtout  plus  inexact,  que  d'occuser  la  France 
I  «t  rfupereiir  il'aroir  fnit  Tuiutc  de  I'ltAlie.''  * 

^m  Incredible  is  the  frivolity  with  which  my  opponents  speak  of  con- 
^V  temponry  events.  The  BatailU  says  that  amonget  the  "  Tboasand  " 
V  there  were  also  French  volonteers,  and  the  wound  of  Garibaldi  at  Aspro- 
nonte  was  due  to  Cavour.  The  ^iicle  is  more  amusing.  Maintaining 
<kat  tbd  article  in  the  Co.VTEMrORAliV  is  miue,  it  accuses  me  of  baviug 
uutituted  a  process  against  Napoleon  III.,  now  be  ia  dead,  after 
liinng  praised  him  daring  bis  life,  and  attacks  me  for  having  taken 
iwt  ia  the  inaugaration  of  the  monument  to  the  Emperor  at  Milan. 
Ia  iKe  corps  of  the  "  Thousand  "  there  were  no  foreigners,  except  some 
IlQugarians  (and  one  EngUBbman).  Cavour  died  on  the  Cth  of  June 
\^\,  and  the  disaster  of  Aspromonte  took  place  on  the  2l^th  of 
^Dgast  1862.  I  was  an  adversary  of  Napoleon  III.  long  prior  to  bis 
!  <3tttli,  and  there  is  no  ground  for  saying  that  I  ever,  either  in  si)eech  or 
writing,  uttered  a  paneg}Tic  on  the  Emperor,  or  that  T  took  part  in  the 
iuagnratioa  of  his  mooament  nt  Milan.  iVs  Minister  I  allowed  that 
ttatas  to  remain  annoticed,  and  it  never  was  placed  in  a  public 
•qmre.  Read  my  speeches  in  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Depnlies,  and 
joe  Kill  find  the  proof  of  what  1  say.  If  in  Paris  any  friends  of  my 
exile  atill  survive,  they  will  tell  you  that  the  Bonapartlst  police  alwaye 
feneeoted  me,  and  that  daring  my  residence  in  France  I  was  never 

*"lonie  rt  \x  Kc^ubli(in<!  KTatiCftl*^-''    l^r  M.  Jalca  Kavrc.     Paii^:  Henri  PIod, 
iBfrbauc  editeur,  1871. pp.  )T7,  nH,  IBI.asd  IH4. 
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left  ih  peace.     The  poltco  bad  their  reasons.     I  was  arrested  on  tht 
15th  of  Novemlwr  1856,  and  on  the  night  of  tho  Mth-loth  Januaiyj 
1858,  and  finally  waa  expelled  on  the  Srd  of  Angtiat  following.     Myl 
companiona  in  prison — Bome  of  them    are  still   living  in    France—' 
conld  tell  the  reasons  of  my  arrest ;  and  the  Adrocat-e  Desmarest,  who- 
in  Angnst  185S  interceded  with  M.  Delangle  that  the  order  of  expul- 
sion shonld  be  revoked,  could  repeat  tho  reply  which  waa  made  to 
him.     The  Minister  of  the  Interior,  disappointed  in  not  finding  in  the 
papers  seized  anything  couiprotuisiog,  declared  lh»t  he  could  notallow 
me  to  remain   iu  Prance,  and  added,   "11  est  plus  habile  que   son 
maitre  "  (alluding  to  Maxzini) ;  "  celui-ci  ^crit  toujours,  celui-Iit  n'6cnt 
jamais."    I  belong  to  the  nnmber  of  the  Italians  who  were  against  the 
alliance  of  Victor  Ercinauuel  with  Napoleon  111.,  maintaining  it  to  be 
morally  and  politically  ruinous  to  my  country.     1  and  my  friends  in^ 
1850  wanted  nothing  from  the  Powers  except  tho  liberty  to  act.    We 
asked  for  non-intervention  in  the  affairs  of  our  country,  a  principle 
which  was  insisted  on  by  England  at  a  later  date  when  Garibaldi  wasj 
about  to  pass  the  straits  of  Messina.      I  was  amongst  those  who,  on 
tho  28tb  of  February  1859,  signed  the  mnnift^sto  of  London,  in  whicli 
we  declared  our  hostility  to  the  treaty  of  alliance  from  which  Italy 
could  obtain  neither  her  liberty  nor  her  unity.     The  manifesto  said 

"Thnt  against  LotuB  Napoltnii)  boiiapnrtt;  as  a  chiuiipiou  uf  the  ItatiaD 
fatherlnnil,  the  bluod  of  K<>i»a  cries  out  with  im  eternal  and  indclilil» 
protest. 

"  That  wherever  the  cry  is,  *  Awity  with  the  Austrians,*  and  not,  ■  Awaj 
with  the  foi-eigner,'  the  war  cannot  be,  ;in([  cannot  become,  national. 

''  That   the  war,  if  suhjct't^^d  to  the  iillinnce  and  the  def^igos  of   Ixtuis 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  mn  never  hnve  for  its  aim  or  its  result  tbe  unity  oti 
Italy,  whicli   is  alien  to  his  ambitions,  and  declared  by  him  to   bo  im- 
poEsible. 

"That  an  insurrection  and  wtir  for  one  ftnction  of  Italy,  leaving  tbe 
to  tyranny,  misgovemnieiitHiiddi^niL-iubt-rmcnt,  wouM  beti-eai^oii  at  onoo 
honour,  to  our  native  land,  and  to  the  future." 

Futhful  to  this  compact,  Mazzini,  Qtiadrio,  Rosolino  Pilo  and 
mygelf,  all  those  of  the  Unity  party  who  were  in  London,  went  t4> 
Italy  only  after  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  had  recrossed  the  Alps. 

Another  accusation,  not  lest)  absurd,  is  made  agaiubt  me  by  mj 
oppon'ints — viz.,  that  I  have  changed  my  political  creed.  I  have 
nothing  to  cancel  iu  my  past  life,  and  nothing  in  charge  my  conE)cicDce>. 
with.  Tho  Unity  party  iu  Italy  never  made  a  qut-fition  of  the  form  of 
government.  And  this  attitude  was  supremely  logical;  first  comes  the 
existenco,  the  life,  o£  a  people;  then  ita  liberty.  Fortonate  is  Fmnce 
whose  national  unity,  formed  by  her  kingK  and  fused  in  the  cnicible 
of  tbe  great  Revolution,  was  consolidated  by  her  powerful  institutions  j 
she  has  nothing  t«  do  with  any  other  problem  than  that  of  liberty, 
and  can  change  her  rigimc  without  potting  her  exiatence  in  peril. 
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^azzioi,  who£6  Repablican  creed  no  one  can  doDbt,in  1831,  in  tbo 
early  jreocs  of  hia  youth,  when  his  heart  was  warm  and  illusions  were 
gogrv,  tamed  to  Charles  Albert,  and  beg^d  him  to  put  liimsetf  at  the 
^^d  of  tlio  nation  and  organise  its  oiiity.  He  Euid :  "  Unite  us, 
Sir0<  We  will  gather  round  you,  we  will  ^ve  you  onr  lives,  we  will 
Ijrixig  under  your  l»annor  the  little  States  of  Italy."  I^ter,  when  oil 
jiftid  hop^  "*  Yi\i^  IX., our  great  apostle,  Iwlieving  in  the  Pope,  invited 
^^[11  10  effect  the  unity  of  Italy  ;  and  full  of  faith,  wldressed  to  him  these 
tBOf^*-  "  L'nite  Italy,  j'onr  native  land.  And  for  this  you  have  no 
oeed  to  toil,  bat  only  to  blew  those  who  labour  for  yon  and  in  your 

QUoa We  will  nialie  a  nation  spring  np  around  you,  over  whose 

dertlopment,  free  and  popular,  you  while  you  live  will  preside."  I  could 
qiio(«  twenty  documents  to  gliow  that  after  the  national  disasters  of 
IS'lOiftiKl  down  to  1858,  Mazzini  never  changed  bis  opinion  as  to  the 
unification  of  Italy.  In  Iti59  he  urged  the  C(*ntral  Italians  to  unite 
wilb  Piedmont,  and,  when  the  kingdom  of  Italy  was  proclaimed,  he 
kept  bis  relations  with  Victor  Emmanuel  always  intimate  in  order  to 
urge  Mm  to  the  redemption  of  Venice  and  Kome.  Everybody  knows 
the  aying  of  Garibaldi:  "  Victor  Emmanuel  is  my  Republic."  In 
1560,  as  soon  as  he  bad  agreed  to  go  to  Sicily  to  direct  the  revolution 
Xht/n,  be  imposed  tbia  obligation  on  those  with  whom  he  undertook 
the  enterprise :  "In  case  of  action  yon  will  remember  that  the 
prognmme  is — Italy  and  Victor  Emmanuel."  It  ia  not  strange  then 
that  from  1859  onwards  I  have  been  faithful  to  the  monitrchy.  Ia 
the  mouarohy  1  see  the  unity  of  my  native  land,  and  it  is  my  convic- 
ttuD  that  if  the  monarchy  were  in  danger,  if  the  Kepublic  triumphed 
in  Italy,  the  nation  would  becoma  divided. 


The  Republic  is  the  desire  of  thoec  who  do  not  desire  the  national 
unity.  A  republic  is  Ibe  menace  held  over  us  by  the  author  of  the 
uticle  in  the  April  number  of  the  Co.ntemi'uhahv  Ki;\  ii;w  ;  and  that 
is  the  aspiration  of  the  Vatican,  which  believes  that  by  this  road  it 
my  oome  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  rivil  rule  of  the  Popes.  Let 
tliA  Italians  reflect.  It  is  a  question  of  tho  national  existence,  against 
vhiob  are  sot  many  snares.  The  argnment  is  a  Berious  one;  and 
I  ooold  prove  by  the  aid  of  docum'enCs  how  incegt^ant  are  the 
elEats  of  onr  enemies  to  break  up  the  nnity  of  Italy.  At  the 
Vatican  they  deceive  themselvee  as  to  the  effect  of  their  con- 
ipincies;  the  four  or  five  eminent  persons  who  direct  the  movement 
b  Italy  and  abroad  wish  to  bring  na  back  to  the  treaty  of  Zurich — 
wlich  ia  going  back  thirty-two  years — with  a  single  substantial 
oodification,  the  substitution  of  tiny  republics  for  little  prlncipalitiefl. 
1  »a  compelled  to  believe  that  the  Pope  ia  ali™  to  all  these  infernal 
(iUL&(eaTTeB. 

At  the  end  of  May  1887,  an  Illustrious  Abbe  offered  his  services 
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with  Q  view  to  find  a  modus  vivcndi  between  Leo  XIII.  and  the  Italian 
(ioyernment.  It  was  a  question  of  discovering  a  solution  which, 
without  prejudice  to  the  rights  of  Italy,  woald  eave  the  anwur-jiropre 
of  the  Pontiff.  The  approaching  jubilee  should  havo  been  the  occo- 
^ioa  of  the  paciGcation  of  the  two  Powers.  The  Jesuits,  hearing  of 
it,  interfered,  and  the  act  of  concord  waa  prevented.  A  high  eccle- 
siastical functionary,  who  had  been  informed  of  thouegotiationa,  thou 
wrote  to  the  Pope  from  I'aria  that  the  Goyernmont  of  the  Republic 
did  not  look  with  favour  on  the  reconciliation  of  ofTicial  Itiily  with 
the  Holy  See,  so  long  as  the  Triple  Alliance  lasted.  IIo  added  that 
it  was  not  prudent  to  offend  France,  who,  ou  the  first  opportonity, 
would  raise  the  question  of  Rome  again  with  the  Powers,  in  order 
that  it  might  be  definitely  settled  in  oonformity  with  the  desire  of 
the  Pope.  At  this  jancture  there  appeared  at  Iteme  a  pamiAlet  by 
Padre  Tosti,  entitled  "The  Conciliation."  It  had  been  read  and 
approved  by  the  Pope  before  it  was  published.  The  author  treated 
of  the  necessity  of  a  reconciliation  of  the  Pope  with  Italy,  and 
I'xprcFsed  sincere  sorrow  at  the  thought  that  at  the  jubilee,  which 
was  soon  to  be  celebrated,  all  the  nations  would  be  received  and 
gathered  together,  and  Italy  alone  would  be  unrecognised  and  rejected. 
Padre  Tosti  discussed  the  question  of  the  temporal  power,  and  con- 
cluded that  its  restitution  was  impossible.  It  is  worth  while  to  quote 
tlie  passage  which  touches  thta  most  serious  theme.  Ue  expressed 
himself  thus : 

"Tlie  brcacla  o(  Porta  Pia  waa  an  awkward  AfTiiir,  by  which  Bomc,  which 
liclooged  to  the  Pope,  pattiteil  by  violence  into  othci-  hands.  They  who 
itpcn^  the  breach  were  a  certain  number  of  soldicm,  commantle^  by  a 
certain  number  of  men  who  style  themselves  n  Govcmment ;  what  really 
took  posseAtdon  of  Kome  wua  a  moi-al  entity,  universal — a  nation,  Italy. 
....  When  the  natious  were  governed  by  ab!K>liite  monarchies  the  princen 
both  reigned  and  governed,  and  if  they  usurped  the  property  and  rights  nf 
the  Church  the  PopeH  knew  to  whom  to  address  tbeniselves  for  reatitution. 
Unt  to-day  the  princes  i-eign,  and  do  rot  govern  ;  the  custody  of  the  law« 
in  in  tlie  hands  of  the  whole  people ;  the  government  belongs  to  the  nation, 
and  if  in  it  there  are  things  evilly  acquired,  tbe  Pontiff  may  expreaa  hix 
soiTow  to  thime  who  usmped  them,  but  he  cannot  demand  of  the  prince 
ttiat  thny  should  be  i«stoied  to  hiiu.  On  this  account  the  King  of  ItJJy,  if 
usked  to  restore  Itonie  to  tlie  Pope,  cannot  accede,  because  it  is  not  \u». 
He  would  be  obliged  to  recontiuer  it  by  foi-ce  for  the  Pope,  drag  it  from 
the-  hands  ol  the  nation,  and  diive  out  the  nation  by  frati-icidal  force  or  by 
that  of  tilt-  foreigner.  Whut  mastiaet'e,  what  rnpiue,  what  tthipwi-eck  of 
authority  iij  a  time  of  universal  roholhon  !  The  .Vo-n  pot»umt(t  of  the  Pope 
and  the  Prince  would  be  balanced  in  the  scales  of  the  ju8ti(^e  of  C-tod." 

The  rights  of  the  nation  could  not  be  better  recognised  by  an  Abbe. 
Rome  belongs  to  the   natiou,   not  to  the   king.     The  words  of   thai 
AbbCi  acquire  greater  importance  from  the  cousideration  that  they  casit 
after  the  allocution  of  tbe  Pope  in  the  consistory  of  May  23,  1887,  in 
which  Leo  XIII,,  for  the  Erst  time,  forbore  to  speak  of  the  restoration 
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of  the  ciTil  povor.     This  silence  was  doUxI  and  applanded  abroad  ; 

»nd  it  was  only  after   the   remonstrance  from   ParU — sent  perhaps 

wiiliont  the  knowledge  of  the  Government  of  the   Republic — that 

it  vai  considered  nocossary  to  give  the  explanations  contained  in  a 

note  to  the   S*?cri>tary  of  State,   to   which    was  given  the  date  of 

June 22,  1387,  and  in  a  letter  which,  with  a  prior  date,  was  caused 

to  bf  writteo  by  the   Pope   to  Cardinal   Knnipolla.     It   'in  singolar, 

ho«<Ter,  that  this  letter  and  note  first  appeared  in  the  I'rencb  journals 

toinrdstheendof  July  1887,  aod  that  the  note  of  the  Pope  was  pob- 

lisLed  after  the  note  of  his  Secretary  o£  State,  because  later  written. 

H       This  incident  having  excited  remark,  the  Abbt';  Tosti  was  obliged 

'    to  write  two  letters,  in  which  the  honest  man  bpfi^ed  Leo  Xlll.  to 

forgire  him  if  his  publication  had  caused  liiin   pain.     The  brochure 

was  aot,  however,  put  on  the  "  Index,"  as  happened  to  other  books 

of  t^e  same  kind.     To  encourage   the  Pope  in   a  policy   hostile  to 

Italf,  the  prelate  alluded  to  above,  on   August   II,    1887,  wrote  a 

tettarto  Cardinal  Raupulla,  showing  a^sin  that  at  PariH  the  news  of 

a  powUe  accord  between  the  I'ope  and  the  Italian  Gorornment  had 

pnidtieed  a  painful  impression  ;  he  therefui-e  advised  the  Secretary  of 

St&CB  to  abstain  from  all  negotiations.     To  show  the  understanding 

wUcb  inspired  him,  it  is  well  to  extract  a  passage  from  the  letter  which 

I       tlui^te  prelate  declared  he  hod  written  nnder  the  dictation  of  a 

H  FrccIi  Minister : 

■"Tlie  unity  of  Italy  [it  saiJl  is  nothing  but  nn  nnat-lironism ;  the  popuk- 
tmu  ATV  bcvttle,  discont«ni  reigiic  in  the  several  purts  of  the  [Hininttula,  only 
a  cDnridvmtion  »t  the  utmo&t  is  pnsittblo ;  but  it  i^  doubtful  whether  the 
aUtapt  could  be  made.  Fmncc  and  tbo  Koty  See  might  unite  to  take  away 
from  tLeni  the  disturbing  clomenl,  permjltiiig  the  [>oi>uliition.s  to  organi.'ia 
t&HDadre4  tn  autonomou-t  States,  aceunliiif;  to  their  aripii-atiuns  iiiul  intci'Ciit)', 
aiwcUss  their  topofrmphicul  position.  The  Pope  might  liiivo  a  8tate  with 
al«friU>ryin  Centnd  ludy,  with  a  hettur  uontigtiration  tlmn  the  former 
ftata  France  in  ready  to  art  on  the  fii-Ht  Kignitl,  provided  that  the  Holy 
8w  naUs  with  u,^,  brefikiag  oif  with  Itiijy,  and  oven  leaving  Koiue  in  order 
lopennit  of  the  raising  of  tho  Homim  question." 

Xliis  opinion  of  the  Italian  populations,  these  propositions  for  their 
Atture,  seem  strange  to  the  reader ;  and  I  wish  to  Batter  myself  that 
iiftvau  a  madman  who  wrote  all  these  thing's.  The  prelate  calum- 
niited  the  French  Govermueut  when  liti  attributed  tn  it  these  plans, 
ud  eren  at  the  Vatican  they  ought,  in  a  tnoment  of  common-sense, 
to  pennade  themselves  that  thene  proposals  from  abroad  were 
^■s  of  a  sick  man,  and  impossible  to  realise.  Neverthelcsg,  we 
ant  say  with  reigret  that  the  ideas  expressed  by  the  prelate  wero 
aot  new  in  France ;  nnd  have  been  more  than  once  avowed  in  the 
ineDblies  of  that  country.  Whoever  has  read  the  speeches  of 
Adolpbe  Thiers,  both  onder  the  Empire  and  under  the  Uepublic,  will 
noogaise  that   that   illustrious   orator  always  spoke  with  the  same 
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ideas  as  the  Papal  prelate,  tliongh  in  better  phrases^  against  ike  tmity 
of  Italy.  Let  us  limit  ourselves  to  the  speech  of  M.  Thiers  of  the  I 
22nd  of  July,  1B71.  whea  in  the  debate  on  the  Petitions  of  the  I 
Bishops,  who  asked  the  Assemhiy  to  restore  the  temporal  power  of 
the  I'ope,  he  declared  the  doctrine  of  nationality  puerile  and  disas- 
troasj  and  praised  the  policy  of  Uenri  IV.,  of  Richelieu,  of  ^inzarin; 
praised  also  the  CongresB  of  Vienna  of  !815,  by  which  the  European 
eqailibriam  was  established  with  the  little  .States  beyond  the  Rhine, 
and  on  this  side  of  the  Alps.  "  Lo  j^rand  et  bel  L-quilibre,*'  ho  added, 
*'  mettait  la  France  non  pas  en  mesure  do  <lominor  lo  monde,  niais  d© 
I9  inodt'rer  par  son  influence  pacifiquo  maia  irn^sistible."  ^H 

Now,  when  orators  and  writers  preach  to  a  people  that  the  onT^^ 
theory  that  suits  its  interests  is  that  of  little  States — when  they 
add  that  the  nations  constituted  on  their  frontiers  are  not  and  cannot 
bo  other  than  enemies  of  Franco,  it  is  very  natural  that  there  should 
arise  hatreds  and  jealousies,  and  that  the  daily  thought  should  be 
for  the  destruction  of  these  new  ossociations,  instead  of  tho  wish 
to  live  in  love  and  harmony  with  them,  each  people  working  within 
the  limits  of  its  forces  for  the  progress  of  civilisation.  And  tliis 
lore,  this  accord,  Italy  demands  of  I'ranoe. 

The  point  which  most  hit  the  French  pr? ss  was  tho  revelation  of  the 
conspiracy  for  the  flight  of  the  Pope  from  Konie.  "We  must  note, 
however,  that  the  journals  which  denied  the  fact«  only  said  that  th» 
moment  was  not  opportune,  for  the  reason  that  it  was  the  yetu*  of  th» 
Universal  Exhibition,  the  year  of  peace.  They  could  not  say  that  it 
was  not  ill  the  mind  of  the  French  Ministry  to  attempt  it,  hecaus«  the 
desire  to  have  the  Pope  in.  France  was  many  times  manifested.  If  tho 
scheme  did  not  succeed,  the  fault  was  certainly  not  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic.  On  November  27,  lBl-8,  General  Cavaifpiac, 
chief  of  the  executive,  ordered  by  telegraph,  without  haviuff  taken 
the  iustrnctions  of  the  Assembly,  that  live  frigates,  with  'iGOO  men^ 
should  start  for  Civita  \'ecchia,  in  order  to  protect  the  liberty  of 
the  Pope.  'ITie  ne,\t  day  the  Tilnan  was  sent  to  that  place  to  take 
away  Plus  IX.  and  carr)'  him  to  France.  Armacd  Marra&t,  l^reaident 
of  the  National  jVssembly,  wrote  to  the  Papal  Nuncio  about  it  in  en- 
thusiastic terms.      I  will  quote  his  words: 

"  La  Kt'publique,  qui  a  le  droit  de  choisir  dans  les  trsditions  du 
poaed,  restera  toajoura  lidMe  a  cellea  qui  out  montrC  la  France  hospi- 
tali&re  k  toatea  lea  grnndes  infortnnea  et  pleine  do  v^n6ration  et  de 
dfivonement  pour  lea  plus  belles  vertus.  Lee  votes  da  VAssembWo 
Nationale,  en  h'gitimant  I'inltiative  prise  par  le  ponvoir  oxficatif,  ont  dfl 
vous  assurer  d'avance,  Monsieur  le  Nonce,  quo  rillnstre  Pontjfo,  cu 
entrant  dans  notre  France  rtJpnblicaine  et  Catholiqne,  y  trouvera  le 
oortdge  de  tons  les  respects  di'is  a  sa  haute  situation,  et  ces  hommages 
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EurBeront  toucUants  et  sinci^res  comnie  tout  c©  qu'itwpirent  la  (bi 
et  U  Sbert*." 

On  December  5,  Cavaignac,  tlUappomtcJ,  annonoced  to  the  r?pre- 
lentatiTM  of  the  people  that  Pius  IX,  had  guue  to  Out.<ta,  and  that  li& 
\tA  beeo  met  there  by  Ferdinand  Bourboii.  I  will  not  etop  to  disooss 
theTDtoof  the  National  Assembly  of  April  IG,  1849,  which  decreed 
the  despatch  of  s  body  of  troops  for  th«  restoratiou  of  Ihe  Pope,  or 
t}ie  diumulation  by  which  the  rote  was  obtained ;  it  is  a  matter 
wlucli  pusee  the  limits  of  my  theme.  I  come  nearer  to  our  owd  time, 
uMJncall  the  fact  that,  after  Sejitember  20,  1870,  the  r|uestion  aroB& 
of  the  possible  deportaro  of  Pius  IX.  from  Home,  and  of  the  wish  of 
thePnncfa  Government  to  give  him  an  asylum  in  the  territory  of  the 
Repablic  For  this  purpose,  and  with  all  the  prndence  obligatory  on 
the  bud  of  a  Gavemment,  Adolphe  Thiers,  on  July  22, 1871,  spoke  as> 
folbws  in  the  National  A^embly : 

'•  Si  je  me  permettaia  non  pas  de  donner  nn  conBeil,  moia  d'exprimer 
le  sentiment  de  la  France,  je  dirais:— Si  co  prisonnier  [Pins  1X.]» 
eaniDC  on  I'a  qnalifii?,  devenait  nn  exiU'%  oh  !  je  rao  bomerai  a  Ini 
declarer  h  la  face  do  monde — La  France  vous  sera  tonjours  ouverte." 

Aftw  that  everybody  will  underatand  that  there  is  nothing  improb- 
aUeio  the  letter  of  the  prelate  of  August  l-l,  1887,  of  which  I  have 
abo»  f^ren  the  essential  parts.  It  may  be  among  the  plans  of  a 
gOTHiimuit  vrhich  intends  to  keep  its  hold  on  the  Catholic  vote  to  be* 
Wi<ly  to  receive  the  T'opo  in  France  for  its  own  political  ends.  It  is 
not,  however,  met  by  the  same  enthasiasni  \  and  every  time  the  Vatican 
r«ewB  the  question  of  the  departure  of  the  Pope,  France  is  not  the. 
ciosen  place  of  exile.  The  Pope  does  not  trust  a  popular  govi*mment ; 
ud  if  in  1&48  he  refused  the  invitation  of  Cavaignac  and  preferred 
GsFts,  he  would  now  rather  choose  Spain.  The  Mvnite^ir  de  Home, 
the  official  organ  of  the  Holy  See,  has  repeatedly  said  so,  and  baa 
pobttshed  proposals  in  this  sense  made  by  the  Bishop  of  Barcelona  to 
the  Qaeen,  and  accepted  by  her.  This  was  its  first  declaration  after 
t^  inauguration  of  the  statue  of  Giordano  Bruno  iu  the  Campo  dei 
Tbri.  In  France  they  will  deny  it^ — they  cannot  do  otherwise.  But 
I  hwe  before  my  eyes  several  letters  from  certain  prelates,  which  state 
»hitffaa  done  to  tliLs  end  from  June  to  December  1881^. 

JUler  the  Giordano  Bruno  celebrations,  a  circular  was  tent  to  aU 
lUCbtholic  Powers,  declaring  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  Pope  t& 
RBsin  in  Rome.  On  Juno  29,  there  was  a  secret  consistory  on  this 
inh]'ert,  but  nothing  was  decided.  The  proposal  for  the  departure  of 
ifct  Pop©  was  favoured  by  the  foreign  cardinals,  and  by  a  very 
far  Italians.  What  made  Ijeo  Xlll.  hesitate  was  the  un- 
Wtunty  of  bis  retam.  No  Ministry  took  the  circular  of  Cardinal 
Baip61ta  seriously,  except  the  French,  whose  connselB,  at  the  last 
wramtt  Leo  XIII.  had  not  the  courage  to  follow.     To  conclnr 
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Babj«ct,  it  is  well  to  remember  one  fact  that  has  its  importance.      As 
every  one  knows,  Cardinal  Lavijrerie,  after  coming  to  an  nnderatanding 
with  the  Vatiean,  wont  to  France  to  urge  Republicanism  on  the  clergy. 
Th*^  monarchical  bishops   resented  it,  and  several  of  them  came  t*| 
Home  to  demonstrate  to  the  Pope  the  evil  effects  prodaced  in  France 
«n  Catholic  consciences  by  the  miesion  of  the  African  prelate.     Lat«r 
on,  indeed  only  a  few  months  ago,  a  well-known  bishop  came  with  & 
Utter  from  the  Comte  de  Paris,  and  presented  to  the  Pope  a  memorial, 
in  which,  repeating  a  conversatloa  wliich  he  had  had  with  one  of  tlia-j 
Jtfinisters  of  his  ooaotry,  be  censored  the  conduct  dC  the  GoremmenVf 
of  the  Republic,  and  reproached  it  with  having  urf/eti  the  Jloty  See  to 
■danf/troua  metuures. 

I  do  not  know  what  these  dangerous  measures  were.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  bishop  alluded  to  the  project  of  the  Hight  of  the 
Pope.  1889  was  a  stormy  year  for  Franci*.  There  were  the  general 
elections,  and  the  proaoculion  of  Boulangcr  and  the  other  monarchist 
conspirators,  and  the  Kepubtic  came  oat  victorious.  Was  it  not 
possible  to  add  to  these  liis.torical  events  the  reception  of  Leo  Xlll., 
supreme  Pontiff,  whui^e  benedictions  would  have  consoled  the  Catholics 
who  constitute  the  majority  of  the  population?  Bat  1889  was  the 
year  of  the  Uuivertial  Exhibitiuti,  and  it  would  have  been  madness  to 
<li9tucb  it  by  an  international  conflict.  The  Exhibition  opened  on 
May  C,  and  closed  on  November  G,  and  down  to  December  the 
•depart-ure  of  the  Pope  was  onder  discassion  at  the  Vatican.  They 
Are  debating  it  still. 


The  Triple  Alliance  is  not  my  work.  I  found  it  and  was  obliged  to 
respect  ifc.  Treaties  bind  nations  for  the  periods  assigned  in  them, 
*nd  it  is  not  permitted  to  a  Minister  to  violate  them.  For  the  rest, 
tJiis  treaty  gave  no  trouble  to  the  late  Ministry  during  the  three 
years  of  its  existence,  there  being  no  occasion  to  put  it  into  force.  I 
have  told  how  and  why  the  Triple  Alliance  was  born,  and  how  Italy 
oame  to  ally  herself  to  the  two  Empires.  Is  it  a  danger?  I  do  not 
believe  it.  Thus  far  it  has  been  an  obstacle  to  the  breaking  out  of 
war,  and  if  war  should  come,  it  would  not  be  the  work  of  the  Alliance. 
hnt  of  those,  or  one  of  those,  who  are  not  inclnded  in  it.  Italy  will 
never  attack  France ;  if  France  is  animated  by  the  same  aentimenls 
towards  Italy,  war  will  never  be  possible  between  the  two  nations,^ 
lu  fact,  I  do  not  see  a  plausible  motive  for  war ;  not  eten  a  pretext. 

In  my  country,  the  political  men  may  be  more  or  less  able,  but  they 
*re  all  possessed  of  broad  common-sense.  All  know  and  understand  that] 
a  strong  and  powerful  France,  between  the  Alp«  and  tbe  Rhine, 
essential  to  the  equilibrium  of  Europe.  France  has  rendered  great 
eerrices  to  humanity,  her  people  have  been  one  o£  the  great  factors 
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in  modera  civil iBotion,  and  we  ought  to  be  grateful  and  desire  her 
stability  as  a  great  State,     Bat  nho  should  booome  calm  and  accept 
without   irritation    or  jealoasy   the  new   territorial   arrangemeot    of 
Earo|>e ;  in  place  of  being  first  &he  abould  be  content  to  be  equal, 
the  good  Bister  of  the  other  nationM.    With  h^r  exqaisitc  intelligence. 
Iter  refined  sense  of  the  beantiful,  her  industry,  ahe  will  hold  a  fore- 
most place  tn  the  world.    TbierB,  ever  the  enemy  of  Italian  unity,  who 
preferred  to  have  the  Peniosula  divided  into  seven  States,  in  the  later 
years  of  his  life  advised  his  fellow -citizens  to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity : 
"  Cette    Itolie,"  he    said  ;  *^je  n'en  snis    pas    I'auteor;    je    pui» 
aveo  vetit^  le  dire  an  monde ;  do  tons  le-s  hommes  du  temps  je  suis 
celoi  qni  aura    le  moins  contnbn6  K  c?tte  unit*''.     Mais   ec&n    elle 
existe,    elle   est  faite  ;  il  y  a  une  Italie,  il  y  a  nn   royaume  d'ltalie 
qui    a    pris   place    parmi    les  pnissanc-es  considerables  de    I'Earope. 
Qoe  Tottlez-voas  que  nous  fassions  ?     11  faut  porler  net;  il  ne  faut 
pea  nous  imposer  une  diploraatie  qui  aboutirait  i\  ce  que  vous  d6sa- 
vooeriex  pnbliqoement,  c'est-a-dire  la  guerre." 

And  here  he  spoke  of  the  great  ^States  of  Europe  which  not  only 

had  recognised  the  new  kingdom,  but  held  it  in  esteem  and  treated 

it  vith  deference,  and  wound  up  his  argument  by  recalliug  an  act 

o(  sapreme  political  prudence.      His  words  made  a  gr«at  impressiou 

J       oo  th*  National  Assembly.      Ho  said  : 

H       "  Certes,   TAutriche  est  one  puissance  6minemment   Catholique ; 

^^  mis  elle  a  n>tl('chi  H  sa  situation,  et  I'homme  d'f'tat  sage  et  habile 

ipii  Is  goaveme  s'est  dit  qoe,  quoique   la  grandeur  Italienne  se  soit 

faite  dea  dSpouillea  de  t'Autricbe,  ta  Bagesse  £tait  de  se  rapprocher 

(TiJle;  le  cabiaet  de  Vienne  a  compris  que  les  provinces  Italiennea 

n'Bnieot  jamais  cte  poor  I'Knipire  de  TAatriche  qu'an  fordcau  qni 

laiooOtait  plus  qu'il  ne  lui  rapportait ;  et  avec  one  sagessa  que,  ponr 

nport,  je  reconnais  et  je  proclame  hautement,  il  s'est  dit: — Puitque 

■una  devons  pas  ambitionner  de  retonrner  en  Italie,  d'y  repreudre 

ce  tjoe  noua  y  avona  perdn,  U  faut  vivro  bien  avec  I'ltalie."  * 

Prance  should  have    followed   the  example  of  Anstria,  which,  as 

j        tulf  sa  the  year  ISJGS,  proposed  the  evacuatioa  of  Iteme,  and  since 

^ft   1^0  has  always  advised  the  Pope  to  dismiss  all   thought  of  a  retnm 

^P  to  tha  past.     If  the  Vatican  had  no  reason  to  hope  for  anything  from 

V    tlie  Government  of  the  Uepubtic,  the  antagonism  between  the  Pope 

r        lad  the  Italian  Government  would  immediately  drop,   and  this  wootd 

^m    Ims  great  advantage  even  for  Catholicism. 

^f  At  tliia  moment,  the  only  serious  question  between  Vrance  anci 
Itjly  is  that  of  the  Pope.  The  scrupulous  observance  by  the  Italian 
Gowmment  for  twenty  years  of  the  law  of  the  13th  of  May,  1871, 
jstjrw  that  the  lloman  Pontiff  has  sufficient  guarantees  for  the  exer- 
eiae  of  his  ecclesiastical  power.  His  anthority  remains  intact,  and 
^K-  «  Sf«ech  in  the  Xational  AMcmblj,  Jul/  i9,  IS71. 
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has  never  be«n  contested,  even  when  by  his  violent  eacjclicals  he 
attacked  both  the  right  of  the  nation  and  the  right  of  civil  govern- 
ment. Jules  Favre  erpressed  the  following  opioiou  on  t)iifl  law  : — 
*'  EUe  consacre  de  la  raani^re  la  pins  complete  Le  principe  de  la 
separation  de  TEtat  et  de  1'  Eglise.  Je  ne  sache  pus  de  gouvernement 
en  Europe,  qui  oonseutit  d  o0rir  au  Pape  do  semblabLos  gamuties  de 
libertG."  * 

The  Gazette  de  I'rance  of  the  2nd  of  June,  joiulng  in  the  chorus 
of  vituperation,  and  replying  to  my  advice  that  Ih*;  French  press 
should  drop  thin  daily  attack  on  Italy,  addressee  to  me  these  words : —  I 
"  Nous  indiqueroiis  k  M.  Ci-ispi  uu  mcillvur  moyen  pour  att«iudre  ce 
resultat;  il  est  biyn  simple  ;  que  I'ltalie  sorte  de  la  Triple  Alliance." 
I  am  no  longer  in  power,  and  as  to  the  jiulicy  which  the  Marquis  di 
Uudini  may  fallow,  I  have  no  oounael  to  give  or  engagement  to  make. 
For  uiy  part,  I  would  say  to  the  Legitimist  journal :  if  you  do  not  want 
the  effect,  remove  the  cause.  One  of  the  grounds  on  which  the 
^[iuiBter  Mancini  askecl  for  the  inclusion  of  Italy  in  the  alliaDce  of 
<jermany  and  Austria-Hungary  was  the  rjueation  of  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Popa  And  at  the  moment  at  which  I  am  writing,  the 
Nnncioa  of  Vienna  and  Munich  are  labouring  to  prevent  the  pre- 
tended rights  of  the  Holy  See  from  being  compromised  in  the  re^i 
newal  of  the  Triple  Alliance.  ^H 

Italy  requires  an  assurance  that  France  will  not  some  day  direct  ^* 
new  expedition  against  Rome,  or  bring,  as  she  has  more  than  once 
promised,  the  Vatican  question  before  the  European  Powers.  In 
France  the  qneation  is  alwoys  open.  The  National  Assembly  left  it 
open  by  its  vote  of  July  22,  1871 ;  it  is  kept  alive  by  th*>  Catholic 
Congresses,  by  tho  bishops  iu  their  pastorals,  and  the  parish  priesta  I 
in  tWir  sermons.  Jules  Favre,  discusaing  the  Pflrliaraentary  vote  of 
July  22,  1871,  said  that  tho  Assembly  postponed,  bnt  did  not  solve, 
the  problem ;  bnt  the  result  was  "  sentiment  d'inqnictude  jete  dans 
Vesprit  de  ritalie,  <*sp6rance  donn^o  A  la  conr  du  Vatican,  et  par 
suite  alteration  de  noa  rapports  avec  Vune  et  I'autre  pniasance." 
And  he  added:  "11  n'est  pns  moina  certain  qne  pour  les  amis  k 
entrance  du  Saint  Sifge,  TattLtudo  do  M.  Thiers  et  la  nT'solntion  de 
TAssemblfe  sont  nn  gage  accorde  u  des  t^ventnalites  tonjours  r€- 
eervL-ea,  et  pour  lesquelles  la  France  garde  une  liberty  d'action,  dont 
son  passS  indiqne  saffisauimect  le  senB,"t  We  all  know  to  what  past 
be  alludes.  Fiance,  who  really  believes  herself  the  eldest  daughter 
of  the  Church — all  other  nations  ooming  in  the  second  line — considers 
that  the  privilege  of  the  custody  of  the  Homan  Pontificate  belongs 
to  her.  On  the  day  therefore  on  which  this  cause  of  suspicion  and 
distrust  shall  bo  taken  away,  and  Italy  ahull  no  longer  be  in  danger 
of  seeing  her  righta  violated,  uu  thut  day  there  may  he  reason  to 
•  Juice  FarrD,  op.  cit.  p.  iS&.  f  ^P-  cit.  p.  103. 
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jueosa  the  qaestion  whether  she  sbftll  withdraw  from  this  alUance, 
nbi^  gaarantees  her  gainst  foreign  dictatioa.  In  tlin  other  alter- 
iiAttv«,  Ital/s  duty  is  to  strengthon  herself,  and  no  one  has  the  right 
to  qieelion  her  acts.  The  threat  to  take  Rome  from  the  ItaUaos 
an^  nstore  it  to  the  Pope  is  an  ofTence  no  less  grave  than  would  be 
the  Mtoal  oocnpatiott  of  the  city  by  a  foreign  army. 

On  February  3,  187i>,  T  offered  the  following  remarks  in  the 
Chamber :  "  A  conflict  between  Italy  aad  France  would  be  rather  a 
avil  irar  than  a  couilict  between  nation  and  nation."  And  I  waa 
uipluded.  I  was  not  then  Minister,  and  the  souveuir  is  opportune 
to-Bajt  because  I  have  returned  to  private  life.  I  ask  nothing  of 
France,  and  can  assort  that  the  journalists  are  unjust ;  nor  do  I  know 
wbt  service  tliey  render  to  thcii'  conntry  by  cultivating  there  an 
c|onion  hostile  to  me.  ^Vllen  I  held  the  place  of  Foreign  lUinister 
from  August  1887  tu  January  1691, 1  oilored  no  provocation  ;  I  only 
delfoded  the  intereate  of  my  country.  In  the.  cjuestion  of  the 
cspittilations  at  Massowab,  in  that  of  the  national  jurisdiction  at 
Flonnoe,  and  in  that  of  the  iudepondoncc  of  the  Italian  aohools  at 
Traiia,  jnatice  was  on  my  side;  and  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
in  tlie  end  admitted  it.  What  then  are  the  acts  by  reason  of  which 
I  tm  suspected  of  hatred  of  France^  and  an  intention  to  provoke  war 
witiihfr?  Yet  the  belief  in  these  things  has  penetrated  into  the 
niindB  of  men  who  do  not  know  me,  and  who  are  poisoned  by  the 
diily  chrooiclea  of  the  jonrnals  of  Paris. 

Xot  less  absurd  is  the  snggestion  dragged  into  the  fantastic  article, 
•'Tlfl  Savoy  Dynasty,  the  Pope,  and  the  Republic,"  to  this  effect, 
ttiat  the  treaty  of  alliance  was  insisted  on  by  the  King  and  Queen 
of  Italy,  and  brought  about  by  Paasanante's  attempt  on  the  life  of 
tbeKing. 

Tli«  writer  accuses  the  King  of  weakness  in  yielding  readily  to 
ifae  peraooagea  of  the  royal  hoosehold  and  tho  fancies  of  the  Queen, 
irbo  hia  day  and  night  before  her  the  spectre  of  Marie  Antoinette. 
Tbii  fable,  as  little  digniBod  as  conrteons,  may  bo  thrown,  for  food  to 
tbt  populace  who  know  nothing  of  Italian  affairs ;  but  in  the  Fenin- 
mk  it  would  only  excite  Homeric  laughter,  ivi^rf;  it  published  in  our 
jasnials.  The  writer,  kuowing  nothing  of  history  and  misBtating 
dswology*  adds  to  hia  story  that  the  Queen,  after  the  attempt  at 
Rpade^  determined  to  go  to  Vienna,  and  that,  iu  oonsequence,  the 
apwment  with  the  two  Emperors  was  brought  about  for  dynastic 
naBODS,  and  for  the  benefit  of  pan -Germanism  !  Childish  and  not  lc£8 
•xtiifBgant  is  the  imputation  that  our  royal  family,  forgetting  their 
DtipB,  which  is  from  the  Itevolutioa,  aSects  customs  and  ways  which 
sppertain  only  to  kings  who  claim  divine  right.  The  Fassanante 
ifiiirtook  place  on  Novomber  17,  1873,  and  the  visit  to  Vienna  on 
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October  11  y  1881.  Betweea  tbem  there  was  a  ]oDg  mterml ;  betwecD 
November  1878  and  February  1832,  the  (late  of  the  treaty,  we  must 
put  the  Dcoapation  of  Tunis ;  the  Austrian  menaces  on  the  Trentino 
frontier;  the  reounciliatioQ  of  Uiamarck  with  I<eo  XIII.,  and  the 
intri^es  of  France  with  the  Vatican. 

One  might  bcodbc  the  King  and  C^ueen  of  Italy  of  not  bein 
sufficiently  monarchical ;  of  being  Italian  rather  than  dynaetic  ;  and 
these  qualities  strengthen  the  future  of  their  family,  constitute  their 
moral  force  and  their  popularity.  King  Humbert  is  too  observant  of 
Constitutional  formalities ;  sometimes  more  severe  than  is  convcnierfc 
for  his  Constitutional  duties,  incapable  of  questioning  the  decisions  of 
"Parliament.  The  Qneen  takes  no  part  in  politics,  docs  not  discusa 
them,  passes  hor  time  in  works  of  charity,  oocnpies  herself  with  infanfc 
RsylnmB  and  institutions  of  popular  instrnction,  interests  herself  in  the 
arts,  in  literature,  in  music,  all  that  in  her  gentle  heart  and  sereno 
mind  ahe  finds  useful  to  buTnanity.  Tlie  attempt  of  Passanante  was  ao 
exceptional  case  ;  the  motive  of  it  is  still  unknown  ;  all  we  know  is 
that  the  unhappy  man,  after  a  few  years  of  prison,  had  to  be  sent  to 
a  madhoDse.  The  Italian  aristocracy  has  no  weight,  and  its  traditions 
disappear  with  the  bygone  governments;  the  middle  class,  to  which 
we  owe  the  national  movement,  is  the  on!y  influential  one,  and  it  i» 
not  intolerant ;  the  common  people  are  hardly  beginning  to  make  them- 
selves felt,  and  do  not  constitnte  a  danger.  Certainly  the  country  is 
democratic,  but  not  republican  :  those  traditions  have  been  dead  for 
centuries.  Visit  the  great  cities,  Turin,  Naples,  Palermo,  and  you 
will  see  the  populnce  even  more  respectful  than  duly  demand* 
towards  the  educated  clashes.  I  have  taken  part  in  two  revolutions, 
in  13^8  and  iu  ISCO,  and  have  seen  the  bourgeoisie  and  the  populac» 
in  harmony,  and  never  the  one  against  Ibe  other. 

This  being  the  case,  the  Republic  might  be  imposed,  but  oot 
voluntarily  chosen.  And  to  impose  it  a  catastrophe  is  necesfiary ;  the 
desb-uction  of  the  army  and  of  the  fleet,  the  death  of  all  patriots,  th© 
resignation  and  apathy  of  an  entire  people,  the  foreigner  victor  and 
0])pre88or.  And  even  if  all  these  misfortunes  should  fall  on  my  poor 
country,  certainly  it  would  never  return  to  the  times  of  Man» 
Antoinette,  which  indeed  never  came  back  to  France,  even  in  Joiv^J 
1830,  in  February  1848,  or  in  September  1870.  '^f 

For  the  rest,  in  our  days,  the  form  of  government  is  a  secondary 
matter ;  and  as  it  is  now  carried  on,  the  Republic  is  in  nowisft 
different  from  the  Parliamentary  Monarchy.  The  Kepublic  ia  tls 
Government  of  public  opinion,  and  under  this  aspect  the  French 
Bepablic  is  below  the  English  Monarchy,  though  this  exists  under 
an  aristocratic  form.  Everybody  knows  how  the  French  Hepublic  was 
bom;  it  was  the  consequence  of  the  terrible  defeats  of  1870  which 
i'""''^!  the  inevitable  fall  of  the  Empire.     And  how  does  it  maintai: 
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itaoif  ?  It  is  maintained  hj  two  causes.  Tho  first  is  that  ther«  are 
eeveral  pretenders  ;  so  that  Tliiera  used  to  say  :  "  \a  lUpublique  c'est 
le  gourernement  qui  nous  divise  le  moins."  All  the  Ccnservatires  can 
adapt  themselves  to  it  without  loss  and  without  fear.  The  second  is 
that  the  State  is  couetUnted  raonarchically  ; — army,  public  ftdministra- 
tiuD,  judicial  orgamsauon,  fiscal  syslem,  banking  system,  all  is 
monarchical ;  and  Proudhon  was  right  in  1848  when  he  desired  to  have 
these  institutions  changed.  The  President  of  the  Kepublic  in  that 
^^oontry  is  k.iug  for  a  septeunate. 

^B     What  would  be  the  use,  then,  of  a  change  of  the  form  of  govern- 
^Knent  in  Italy  ?     ^Vhat  use  ?     Why  to  restore  to  the  I'ope  his  temporal 
^^lower.    France  would  gain  influence  thereby,  but  would  have  now  vexa- 
tions, because  after  a  successful  war  sbe  would  have  to  enter  upon  the 
military  occupation  of  Rome  and  the  principal  cities  ut  the  Punineula ; 
we  shoald  see  repeated  the  history  of  the  ijrst  Republic  and  the  tirat 
Empire :  which,  we   must   not   forget,   ended  with  Waterloo.     No  1 
I«t  Our  opponents  be  convinctnl ;  there  is  no  going  back  in  the  life  of 
humanity — the  stream  does  not  flow  upwards  to  it«  source.     To-day 
hsjoad  the  Alps  there  is  a  nation  of  thirt.y-ane  tnilhons,  and  beyond 
(he  Rhine  another  of  forty-eight  millions.     It  is  this  which  piques, 
which  makes  restless,  the  journalists   who  guide   public   opinion  in 
France.     Fortunately  these  are  not  the  sentiments  of  the  majority  of 
tlie  population,  and  the  proof  is  in  the  political  elections  whioh  have 
us&rcd  to  the  Conservatives  the  government  of  the  State. 


Fi*nce,  then,  or,  at  least,  the  French  press,  wishes  our  defeat, 
viibes  to  reconstitute  the  civil  rule  of  the  Church,  and  divide  os  into  as 
■auf  republics  perhaps  as  there  were,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  States  in 
tbf  Peninsula.  This  indeed  was  the  notion  of  Henry  Cemaschi  pat 
fonraid  in  a  letter  pnbliahed  in  the  Sitidc  of  March  11,  1871. 

The  Siielt,  however,  in  order  to  bo  faithful  to  its  friend  and 
protector,  and  to  (pve  ns  a  foretaste  of  the  benefits  of  a  Republican 
Cocfaderation,  denies  in  its  number  of  June  1,  that  in  the  Con- 
federation proposed  by  Napoleon  III.  in  185d,  any  pn'-pondorance 
fu  aisigned  to  Austria.  The  young  writer  was  not  in  nctive  politics 
tliii^-two  years  ago;  there  are  many  things  which  he  may  not  know 
witboat  giving  cause  for  surprise.  To  know  what  Napoleon  HI. 
onited  then,  it  is  necessary  to  read  the  letter  written  by  him  to 
Xttat  Emmanuel  on  October  20,  lB-31),.  and  the  treaty  signed  at 
Tfiok  on  November  10  following.  He  there  threatened  us  with  a 
ooafederation  of  six  States,  amongst  which  were  the  Emperor  of 
Autria  and  his  three  vassal  princes,  the  Pope,  and  the  King  of 
Sudinia.  It  is  evident  that  the  Pope,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
iLe  other  Uttle  Dukes  and  the  Bourbon  would  have  joined  with 
Antria  in  all  federal  questiouG,  and,  of  course,  would  have  had  the 
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control.  There  was  anotlicr  hypotheBia,  that  thn  King  of  SatxUmOp 
□nnilling  to  yield  to  the  decisions  of  his  colleaguee,  woald  prefer  to 
abandon  the  leagne,  and  then  we  should  ha7o  had  the  same  dissousioua 
which  prevailed  in  tlie  case  of  the  German  Confederation,  which  camo 
to  an  end  at  Sadowa.  It  is  well  to  recall  Iho  following  wordn  which 
appear  in  the  letter  of  Napoleon  III.  and  confirm  what  I  wrote  Iwforo 
about  his  eril  works: 

**  Lea  ciroonstancBs  sont  graves ;  i1  fant  done  laisaer  de  C('>tl)  les  iUn- 
sions,  les  regrets  studies,  et  examiner  nettemeot  IV^tat  r6el  des  chosos. 
Ainsi,  11  ne  s'agit  pas  anjonrd'hni  de  savoir  si  j'ai  bien  on  mal  fait  de 
conclare  la  paix  A  Villafranca,  mais  de  tJrer  du  traitf  les  consequences  le« 
plus  fftvoi-ables  i\  la  pacification  de  I'ltalie  et  an  repos  de  I'Enrope."* 

Fortnnatelj  the  Italian  people  solved  the  problem  by  rising  and 
estabUsMng  the  unity  of  Italy.  Aad  if  the  confederation  was  at  that 
time  impossible,  it  would  be  still  more  diHicult  to-day,  because  it  would 
be  necessary  to  be^n  by  destroying  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  which  !» 
strong  enough  to  defend  itself.  Let  our  enemies  be  asssured,  then; 
the  nnity  of  Italy  is  solid,  and  even  without  treaties  would  not  submit 
to  destruction.  Italy,  divided,  was  for  a  long  course  of  centuries  th» 
apple  of  discord  for  rival  Powers ;  to-day,  constituted  as  a  united 
State,  she  is  a  pledge  of  peace ;  and  it  depends  on  France  to  have  her 
for  a  friend  and  companion. 

I  have  been  accused  of  having  repeatedly  said  in  the  Chamber  that 
a  reconciliation  with  the  I'ope  was  impossible, and  that  against  him  there 
was  no  remedy  bnt  the  Iterolution.  I  have  read  over  my  speeches, 
and  find  no  ench  et-atementa.  Wo  must,  moreover,  sec  nt  what  epochs 
and  in  what  circomstctuces  my  speeches  were  delivered.  From  the 
day  on  which  the  ktugdom  of  Italy  was  proclaimed  at  Turin,  the 
question  of  the  capital  was  before  ua.  Cavour  recognised  that  it 
would  be  transferred  to  Rome ;  but  in  the  declaration  made  in  th& 
Chamber  on  March  27,  18GI,  he  Hoid  that  it  was  neocEsary  to 
move  in  accord  with  Cntboliciam.  In  focr,  the  words  of  the  great 
statesman  appearod  to  be  a  post  [ion  erne  nt,  because  they  subjecteid 
the  national  wish  to  a  condition  which  it  was  impossible  to  venfy. 
The  problem  was  a  very  grave  one,  and  nnturally  the  solutions 
were  varioua,  according  to  the  party  proposing  them.  With  the 
Unity  party  Rome  was  a  necessity  for  Italy ;  it  was  the  heart  of  th© 
nation,  the  natural  metropolis  of  the  new  kingdom.  Onr  claim  to  tho 
Eternal  City  no  one  had  the  right  to  contest,  and,  certain  that 
Catholicism  wonld  not  have  given  its  consent  to  those  who  were  likely, 
to  ask  it,  I  replied  that  we  should  go  to  Rome  with  the  Ilevolu- 

tion This  and  no  mora  was  the  meaning  of  the  sjieeches  made 

by  me  in  the  Chamber.     And  time  proved  me  right.     The  breach  of 
Porta  Pia  was  tho  most  revolutionary  act  that  Victor  Emmanuel  hat) 
•  De  li!ut«aii,  "  Guide  DijJoBinliqiie,"  Leiptig,  18GC,  vol,  ii,  p.  353. 
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WM  consommated ;  and  if  the  King  bad  refused,  the  people  wonid 

hare  gone  with  GaribaldL 

^L    Tbe  Italian   Government  has  given   snfficient   ganrantees   to  the 

^^op»  for  the  free  ciorcisi>   of  his  spiritnal    mission.     The    Catholic 

wligion  enjoys  sufficient  prerogatives  to  asanre  it  a  superiority  over 

aU<pthcr  forma  of  worship.      In   a  free   country,  where  freedom  of 

tfaooght  haa  no  limits,  whero  all  forms  of  worship  iihould  have  eqnnt 

nglib,  the  exceptional  positinn  accorded  to  the  Homan   Pontiff  haa 

twin  than  once  ishowa  that  he,  in  fact,  can  overstep  the  limits  of  tbo 

U«.    It  ia  for  httn  to  reconcile  himself  with  Italy.     Let  him  quit 

the  inUtioQ  in  which  he  has  voluntarily  placed  himself;  let  him  bless 

iod  cut  RQathematiBe.  and  he  will   be  greater  and  more  venerated. 

and  more  worthy  of  the  inviolability  decreed  to  him  by  the  Kational 

H  Fkriiament     Christ,  when  He  founded  the  religion  which  takes  its 

H  nana  from  Him,  had  nothing  to  do  with  worldly  affairs,  or  anything 

V  irloeli  paseed  the  Umita  of  the  spiritual.      The   Uedeemer  proclaimed 

that  EiB  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world,  and  if  the  Popes  had  followed 

the  precepts  of  their  Master  many  misfortunes  would  have  been  spared 

to  onr  Italy,  which  has  more  than  once  been  bathed  in  blood,  through 

tke  mrldly  ambitions  of  the  Holy  See. 

AiEord,  illogical  is  the  uotioa  that  tho  Pope  can  live  only  with  the 
Bepablic  Pope  and  Republic  art*  ihy  negatiun  each  of  the  other. 
The  Pope  in,  and  cannot  bnt  be,  an  absolute  Sovereign,  and  hia 
Bol^eeU  had  not,  nor  could  hav*-,  any  oUkt  dnty  than  to  believe  and 
obey.  The  Repablic  is  liberty  under  all  forms,  liberty  to  act,  t.o  move,  to 
tbinlc,  to  dissent,  to  believe,  to  speak,  and  to  write.  The  Pope  does  not 
admit  the  right  of  questioning,  nor  liberty  of  worship,  and  the  Republic 
cannot  renonnce  them.  It  is  necessary  to  have  faith  in  the  Pope  and 
in  bis  ntle,  and  for  those  who  do  not  believe,  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
is  dosed  and  there  can  be  no  eternal  salvation.  Should  the  eoii' 
%tAvtm  be  established,  should  the  Republic  accept  the  Papacy,  the 
Isttor  would  end  by  absorbing  the  former.  And  in  fact,  in  presence 
of  the  Pope,  what  would  be  the  President  of  a  Republic,  a  magistrate  for 
»  day,  limited  in  his  powers,  discussed  every  day  by  the  Parliament, 
vithu]  official  existence  as  unstable  oa  the  will  of  the  people  ?  And 
we  Bitigt  add  that  among  the  people  are  comprised  the  clergy,  whose 
nuKiii>rm  inBnence  dominates  in  the  elections,  and  whom  the 
Pnadent,  even  in  hia  own  interest,  must  conciliate.  How  many 
woald  be  the  snares  set  for  liberty,  and  how  many  the  concessions  of 
^  tbePlmideat  to  keep  himself  in  power  !  Thiers  said  in  It^OO,  in  the 
H  Cotpi  L^gislatif,  that  he  did'not  wi&h  the  Pope  to  have  hJH  seat  in  Paris, 
~  beoRse  ^otre-Dame  was  too  near  the  Tuileries.  Ue  wanted  it  rather 
in  Borne,  and  his  snocessors  want  it  there  now,  and  with  a  Kepublic, 
I  bat  on  the  condition  that  the  latter  should  be  rickety,  emasculated, 
iaiKiteDt  before  the  foreigner,  a  veritable  bond*Blave  of  Catholicism. 
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Let  Leo  XIII.  coatent  himself  with  the  iavlolability  he  enjojs. 
free,  iadependeut,  iu  Rome  ;  and  let  the  Catholic  popalations  be  con- 
tent. Ever  Biuce  September  1670,  the  Pope  has  done  whatever  ho 
wonld,  has  eojoyed  complete  antoDomy,  go  much  so  that  Bismarck  in 
a  tea  years'  coQilict  was  notable  to  touch  him,  and  Bnatly  was  obliged 
to  come  to  terms  with  him.  If  Pius  IX.  had  been  a  temporal 
Sovereign,  it  would,  have  been  impossible  for  him  by  the  Encyclical 
of  February  5j  1875,  to  compel  the  bishops  and  archbishops  of  the 
Empire  to  persist  in  the  struggle  agaiiu-t  the  cavil  power. 

The  enemies  of  the  Italian  Government,  who  are  at  the  satae  time 
the  enemies  of  the  unity  of  Italy,  having  misled  public  opinion  in 
France,  are  minded  to  mislead  that  of  England.  Thoy  wore  dis- 
appointed and  annoyed,  therefore,  when,  in  the  June  number  of  the 
Cu.v'TiiMroRAiiv  Re\iew,  I  retold  the  history  of  the  relations  between 
Franco  and  Italy  from  185D  to  1870,  and  proved  by  statistics  and 
official  documents  that  what  bad  been  said  against  ns  was  false. 
The  reply  that  waa  made  disconcerted  them,  and  the  Parisian 
journals  shrieked  in  chorus  as  if  touched  with  a  red-hot  iron.  It  is 
curions  that  in  order  to  take  their  revenge  they  should  fall  on  mn, 
repeating  against  me  the  stupid  calumny  that  I  am  the  enemy  of 
France,  defender  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  and  that  what  I  wrote 
proves  my  persisteDce  in  the  ideas  which  have  been  the  bane  of  my 
countrj-. 

This  is  all  nonsense.  The  article  in  the  June  Contemporary  pat 
things  in  their  true  light ;  and  what  I  say  now  ia  the  complement  of 
it.  The  French  politicians  have  launched  their  country  into  one  of 
those  dilGculties  which  Thiers  had  more  tban  once  to  deplore.  He 
said  one  day  : 

"  J'aj  sonvent  fait  d  mon  pays,  que  j'aime  et  que  j'aime  aseez 
pour  popvoir  quelqnefoia  lui  infliger  le  bliime  qui  sort  de  lua  con- 
viction et  de  ma  conscience — j'ai  sonvent  fait  ti  mon  pays  le  reproche 
d'etre  sous  le  joug  de  I'opinioa  du  moment.  Oui,  disous-uous  cett« 
v6rit6  ;  lorsqu'en  France  une  opinion  s'^lfve,  ]>resque  persoone  no 
salt  y  r^siater.  II  faut  voua  te  dirs  aujourd'hui,  measieurs,  car 
tons  les  jours  nous  avons  I'exemple,  le  funeste  oxemple  de  I'empire 
irr^siatible  des  idees  dn  moment.  Cest  it  cet  aveugle  empire  que 
noas  devons  I'abandon  de  la  politique  tradUionelto  de  la  France, 
abandon  puni  aujourd'bui  par  de  cruels  revers."  "^ 

And  I  will  add  that  nothing  is  more  fatal  at  certsdn  moments 
in  the  history  of  a  people  than  the  tyranny  of  an  idea,  & 
tyranny  more  dangerous  in  its  efTeclB  than  that  of  a  man. 
To-day,  in  Franco,  there  ia  but  one  idea— it  ia  to  crush  Italy. 
Before  January  31  last  it  appeared,  and  they  believed,  that  the  war 
*  Speech  in  the  Xaiional  Asecmbl^,  July  32, 1871. 
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ml  made  on  myself.  Tc^-day  they  no  longer  respect  the  Marquis  de 
RoJinii  in  whom  they  placed  bo  many  glowing  expectations,  now 
aeen  to  be  delasions.  And  in  this  conflict  is  to  l>c  read  the  Latest 
edi^  of  the  fable  of  the  wolf  and  the  lamb.  It  is  Italy,  they  say, 
who  ia  determined  to  malce  war  on  Franco,  and  arms  herself  for  this 
pupou.  But  the  facts  come  OTery  day  to  prove  the  contrary,  and 
n[«ntly  Monsignor  RotelU  has  offered  a  pnbHc  proof  of  it.  The 
NaDcio  of  the  Pope  in  Paris,  when  he  was  made  a  Cardinal,  rc- 
onfwl  the  birotta  from  the  bands  of  President  Camot,  and  in 
thanking  him  wished  to  remind  him  that  the  destinies  of  France  and 
tilt!  Papacy  were  indissolably  anited.  The  new  Cardinal,  in  bis 
nmarks,  repeated  ii  open  day  what  he  bad  continually  been  writing 
evei  HLooe  1677  in  his  official  communications  to  Cardinal  Itampolla. 
Mcmugnor  Ilotelli  was  the  principal  instrument  in  the  discords 
fa(tw«en  the  Italian  Government  and  the  Papacy  ;  it  was  he  who  fed 
tia  hopes  of  Ijeo  XUl.  for  the  possible  restoration  of  the  temporal 
pover.  and  M.  Carnot  had  good  reason  to  congratulate  himself  that  a 

■      new  friend  of  France  had  entered  the  College  of  Cardinals. 
Pablic  opinion  is  so  excited,  and  the  hostile  tendency  against  Italy 
iiuitiODg,  that  directly  the  news  of  a  possible  accord  between  the 

■  O&biiietB  of  London  and  Rome  in  case  of  a  war  became  kaowu,  the 
nasi  Tiolent  animosity  arose  against  England,  Nothing  was  too 
biUntobe  said  against  la  perfide  Albion.  What  was  not  aaid  against 
Loril  Saliabnry  in  Partiameiit!  England  was  even  charged  with  in- 
inliiude  towHfda  her  ally  of  1S54,  as  if  the  Crimean  war  had  been 
made  for  her  profit,  and  not  for  the  interests  of  Kurope  and  for  tho 
rictory  in  the  Levant  of  that  traditional  poVicy  from  which  France,  to 
her  own  loss  and  to  the  danger  of  civilisation,  has  now  departed. 
If  they  reasoned  logically,  tho  French  ought  to  be  convinced  that  no 
ocewaatA  to  make  war  on  them.  The  fact  is  that  they  wish  to  be 
the  arbiters  of  Karope,  and  are  irritated  at  every  obstncle  that  stands 
iD  ths  way  of  their  ambition.  And  Germany  and  Italy  are  obstacles, 
ooir  that  they  have  become  united  States,  and  must  be  reckoned  with 
Id  all  qnesUons  arising  in  the  old  world.  Great  Britain  is  an  obstacle 
becnue,  by  uniting  her  fleet  with  those  of  the  other  Powers,  she 
maiiitftins  the  liberty  of  the  seas. 

Europe  thirsts  for  peace,  and  in  order  to  maintain  it  the  Great 
Powers  Work  together  in  alliance  for  the  purpose  of  defence,  and  for 
t^eporpose  of  opposing  every  attempt,  every  provocation,  that  might 
ka6  to  a  war.  The  cordial  reception  given  to  William  II.  lotely  in 
IwdoQ,  the  words  spoken  on  the  10th  of  July  by  the  Lord  Mayor  at 
tlv  Guildhall,  are  solemn  testimonies  to  these  sentiments.  It  is  not 
oeceaary  to  conclude  an  alliance  in  order  to  attain  this  end.  Be  there 
or  be  there  not  a  written  treaty,  be  there  or  not  a  pact  for  the  future,  the 
Great  Powers  are  interested  in  the  presenation  of  peace,  and  the  day  oa 
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which  it  is  com  promised  will  find  them  instinctivelj  united  and  acting 
in  conci*rt.     Italy  lias  need   of  peace:  her  financial    resources,  still 
Dndevelopod,  cannot  licalthily  gron*  without  security  for  the  future. 
A  people   nncert^n  o£  the  morrow  can  neither  more  nor  act  an  is 
uweasary  for  its  M-ell-heing  and  prosperity.   And,  let  me  be  permitted 
to  say,  France  also  has  need  of  peace  and  tnuMjuillity.     Her  riches 
are  not  inexhaustible,  and  what  she  wastes  in  armaments  is  so  mticli| 
•taken  from  the  national   wealth,  from  the  welUbeiug  of  Uer  people 
Her  fields  do  not  yield  as  they  iiat^  to  do,  and  the  protectionism  o: 
M.  MtjUne  will  not  restore  them.     Her  import  toriSs  have  damaged 
the  mauaf&ctDries  at  Lyons  and  St.  Etienne,  and  the  Chamber,  better 
advii<«d,  has  lately   tempered  their   rigoors.     Reading   the  book  o£ 
Count  Chaudordy,  "  La  France  en  1889/'  I  was  struck  with  admiratio: 
and  respect  for  this  people  of  Franco  which,  after  the  fatal  war  o 
1870,  was  able,   with   scIf-dcnial  and   patience,  to   endnre   all   th 
sacrifices  demanded  of  it  by  Parliament.     The  writer  expresses  him 
self  thus : 

"  Depuis  dix  ans,  nous  d^peosons  de  3  milliards  500  millions  A  3" 
milliards  COO  millions  et  nous  n'avons  que  2  milliards  900  millions 
a  2  milliards  950  millions  de  recettes. 

Deficit  annuel :  000  millions. 

Deficit  accumul^  :  G  milliards. 

Uepuis  dix  ans  on  a  endett^  la  France  de  ti  milliards,  tont  en 
meotant  les  impdts." 

I  do  not  take  account  of  the  budgets  of  France  for  the  years  1890 
and  1891,  which  follow  the  same  rond  as  their  predecessors,  and  come 
to  the  conclnsion  of  Connt  Chandordy  and  the  counsels  he  gives  to  his 
oountry  :— "La  France  n'est  plus  la  nation  richo  par  excellence,  Aqui 
il  6tait  permis  da  laisser  aller  tous  les  dons  de  la  fortune,  presqoe  sans 
compter.  Elle  est  obligee  d^sormais  de  restreindre  ses  dL-pensea,  et  de 
snpprimer  cclles  qui  ne  sont  pas  absolameht  nt^cessaires.  Elle  doit 
s'interdire  le  superSn  anr  tontes  lea  formes  ;  il  n'est  plus  de  notra 
leraps."  ' 

This  understood,  let  us  shake  hands;  let  ns  come  to  an  accord* 
removing  every  cause  of  dissension,  not  for  ourselves,  bnt  for  the  wc 
being  of  the  two  nntions. 

Ceu5pi. 

NArLKS./u'KlO.  ld»l. 
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"Li  Knnoe  on  imt"    FariP,  chex  Ploo.    Pp.  Si,  61. 


TITHEX  ire  hmr  of  child-wives  or  of  chiid-widowv  in  Indi*,  wo 
1 1        ftlaoat  ihrink   from  realistDg  all   that  is  impliul  in   theae 
V  -  'hoogirta  tom  awav  in  pitj  or  dagoife.     W«  Uuiik  of 

\stn,  aad  to  imaigine  them  as  wires  wiien  ten  yean  cJd, 
d  ddldnn  when  twelre,  eenda  a  iIuTer  tfaraogli  oar 
tW  *T««^*f  fhoiiinflii  II  are  aaliaaed,  when  ijaeatiooed 
inCmwe  marriagea.  They  know  that  as  kng  aa  the 
«£  each  hon^jn  as  hare  now  and  then  been  broo^t  to 
1^^  caa  be  aatpected  in  tbeir  own  families,  do  real  triHt  or  fieAow- 
^^  «r  &iaidditp  n  possible  between  Bindaa  and  Engliahmen.  And 
jHt  Acy  fed  offended.  Ibey  know  that  thf  reafa'^  is  not  to  bad  a» 
Tbey  know  that  a  criminal  tnatDCot  of  Tomg 
tt«  CBoeptmi  as  mach  aa  brntal  trealaent  of  irirei  is  the 
in  ft^faod.  l^ej  resent  interferenoe  in  the  wactosiy  of 
fife.  *  Lesre  as  alooe,'  is  mbtt  stbd  the  most  en- 
to  mj.  **  JjeawB  bb  akne,  and  we  ahall 
ttoths  new  noadttifws of  figfc.  We tlMO in ftitefe 
rto  ear  ekiUiiu  «  aore  eanplstSf  and,  thwsfcre,  m  toon 
thn  inisll  will  Tmi  Ihsl  Ihiij  rhiMiiilirs  sill 
md  imwalniii  varriagea.  AH  wfll 
i^  in  6mm,  soly  do  not  ferce  as  to  do  whst  ws  are  qsite 

■  m  hraa  Mesas  to  he  eooiideted  as  m  resl  argaa^  spiaat 

the  lB£aa  Legiriataia  hw  taken  ia  laing  the 

If  what  the  best   iiyiisiiilaliiis  and  leaden  of 

in  India  teQ  as  is  true,  theo  tUs  ■leeerf  dos  vo 


a  l^al  Maitfca  to  what  was  the 

AaiBeB,  vhtk,  oa  the  other  hand,  it 
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opened  the  eyea  of  thooghtless  people  to  the  fact  that  any  disregard 
of  snch  costom  is  not  only  wrong  in  the  eyes  of  their  own  Srftrois, 
but  criminal  in  the  eyca  of  the  law. 

Bat  while  every  lover  of  Indift  most  eongratnlato  the  people  of  thft^ 
conntry  on  the  paseung  of  that  mnch-debat<'d  Bill,  it  is  only  fair  to 
them  to  listen  to  what  they  have  to  say  on  the  real  state  of  their 
domestic  life.  We  cannot,  of  coarse,  imagine  anything  like  what  we 
onrKtlves  mean  by  love  between  man  and  woman,  as  possible  between 
cbildren  of  ten  and  twelve  years  of  age.  Bat  Nature  is  wouderf  ally- 
kind  even  towards  those  who  seem  to  us  to  disregard  her  clearest  inti- 
mations. There  is  such  a  thing  a.%  loving  devotion  even  among  chil- 
dren, and  the  absence  of  all  passion  sorrounds  those  early  attachments 
with  a  charm  unknown  in  later  life.  If,  as  we  learn  from  the  bi< 
graphics  of  some  of  our  greatest  men,  these  childish  or  boyish  attach 
meats  arc  not  unknown  among  ourselves,  why  should  we  be  so  deter- 
minately  incredulous  as  to  the  possibility  of  a  pure  attachment  betweea 
children  under  the  warmer  sky  of  India?  Those  who  have  lived 
much  with  little  children  know  the  transport  of  love  with  which  som 
cling  to  their  mothers,  or  sisters  to  brothers,  or  boys  to  some  prett; 
child  of  their  a«|uaintance.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  children  being- 
captible  of  the  strongest  fervour  of  devotion,  not  even  unmixed  ab 
times  with  bitter  jealousy.  We  should  remember  that  in  India  the 
childlike  devotion  of  a  young  girl  is  ooncenirated  from  the  first  on  ono>^ri 
object  only,  never  dissipated,  never  frustrated  by  any  early  disappoint- ^^ 
ments,  A  husband,  though  a  mere  boy,  is  accepted  by  the  young- 
bride,  as  we  have  to  accept  father  and  mother,  sister  and  brother. 
He  is  her  own,  for  better  for  worse,  for  this  life  and  for  the- 
ne:st.  Heaven  has  ordained  it  so.  A  husband  is  not  chosen, 
he  is  given,  and  to  repudiate  such  a  gift  seems  as  unnatural  to 
them  as  to  repudiate  father  and  mother,  sister  and  brother,  would 
seem  to  us.  Natives  who  speak  at  all  of  the  mysteries  of  their  heart 
dwell  with  rapture  on  the  days  of  their  boyhood  and  boyish  lovo 
the  most  blissful  of  their  whole  lives. 

It  is  difficult  to  remove  the  veil  that  covers  all  the  happiness,  and, 
no  doubt,  ftU  the  misery  also,  of  a  Hindu  family.  It  is  the  exception 
if  that  veil  is  ever  lifted  and  we  are  allowed  an  insight  into  th 
sanctuary  of  wedded  life.  Such  a  case  happened  not  loug  ago 
the  death  of  Srimati  Soudamini  Bay,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  promi- 
nent members  of  the  Urahmo  Samaj,  Babu  Kedar  Nath  Bay.  Do 
not  let  us  mind  these  long  and  awkward  names.  They  may  cover 
human  souls  as  simple,  as  pure,  as  brave  as  any  kuown  to  us  under 
more  familiar  names.  Let  ua  call  her  Srimati,  which  means  the- 
blessed,  or  Soudamini,  which  means  a  lightning-llash,  and  let  us  leant 
what  bright  light  she  shed  in  her  short  life  on  all  around  her,  and 
what  a  blessing  she  was  to  the  husband  of  her  childhood,  her  youth^ 
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vaA  her  womimhood.  She  was  bora  in  1856,  in  the  rilUf^e  of  Matla, 
in  tie  district  of  Dacca.  I  quote  now  chielly  from  communications 
wbJcH  appeared  a^-r  lier  recent  death  in  Indian  papers.  As  an  infant, 
flfe  art  told,  she  used  to  cling  to  her  grandfatlier,  preferring  his  to  all 
oUief  iOciety.  She  had  hut  few  plajffeilowg,  but  those  who  were  onco 
lierfrieoda  remained  so  for  life.  Her  father  was  poor,  but  so  fond 
iTBsbeof  his  little  daughter  that  till  she  married  there  was  a  new 
sait  pronddd  for  her  every  Sunday.  She  married  whea  she  was  only 
oine  years  old,  her  husband  being  about  twolre  at  the  time.  They 
mreaa  happy  as  children  all  day  long,  and  yet  tbeir  thoughts  wero 
engiged  on  subjects  which  form  but  a  small  portion  of  the  conversa- 
taoaefw  of  more  mature  married  couples  in  Enghwd.  Young  as 
they  were,  they  were  old  enough  to  think  of  serious  subjects.  They 
soon  felt  dissatisfied  with  their  religion,  and  after  two  or  three  years 
of  iDsiotu  thought  they  determined  to  take  a  step  the  full  import  of 
which  few  people  who  do  not  know  Indian  life  are  able  to  fathom. 
Her  litisUuid  joined  the  followers  of  Itammohun  Ray,  Keshub  Chnnder 
Sen,  Bad  other  reformers  of  the  old  Indian  religion,  and  she,  as  a 
faitUul  wife,  followed  his  example.  They  surrendered  all  idolatry, 
all  SDiHrstitions  practices.  Their  faith  was  henceforth  summed  np  in 
a  few  simple  articles.  They  held  "  that  God  siono  existed  in  the 
bfginniag,  and  that  He  created  the  universe.  He  is  intelligent,  they 
By,  infinite,  benevolent,  eternal,  governor  of  the  universe,  all-know- 
ing,  omnipotent,  the  reftige  of  all,  devoid  of  limbs,  immntoblo,  alone 
witionta  second,  all-powerful,  self-existent,  and  beyond  all  corapa- 
TJaoD.  They  believe  that  by  worshipping  Him,  and  Him  alone,  they 
can  sttain  the  highest  good  in  this  life  and  in  the  next,  and  that  this 
tna  worship  consists  in  their  loving  Him  and  doing  His  works." 

This  may  seem  a  very  harm1o.<i5  kind  of  creed.  But  to  adopt  this 
creed  of  the  Brahmos  meant  for  the  young  husband  and  his  wifo 
conplete  social  degradation.  They  might  have  kept  up  the 
ifipMraace  of  orthodoxy  while  holding  in  their  hearts  tJhese  simple 
iod  more  enlightened  convictions.  It  is  so  ea^  to  find  an 
exoM  for  being  orthodox.  The  temptation  was  great,  but  they 
retiit«d.  The  families  to  which  she  and  her  husband  belonged 
wcipied  a  prominent  position  in  Hindu  society.  Much  as  she  and 
W  kaiband  had  been  loved,  they  were  now  despised,  avoided,  ex- 
Doounnaicated.  The  allowance  on  which  they  had  to  live  was  reduced 
to  I  minimum,  and  in  order  to  £t  himself  fur  gaining  a  livelihood 
tlieluBband  entered  as  a  student  in  une  of  the  Government  colleges, 
wbik  his  little  wife  bad  to  lotfk  after  their  small  household. 

Scx>n  there  came  a  new  trial.  Her  husband's  father,  who  had 
reBoanesd  his  son,  died  broken- hearted,  and  tho  duty  of  performing 
th  Sfiddha,  or  funeral  ceremonies,  fell  on.  his  son.  To  neglect  the 
petforasoce  of  thoee  ceremonies  means  to  deprive  the  departed  of  all 
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hope  oE  eternal  life,  and  this  belief  is  so  deepl^r  ingrained  in  the  mind  of 
the  UindoB  that,  however  sceptical  they  may  be  ahont  all  the  rest  of 
their  religion,  they  always  cling  to  their  A^ddha.  Kedar  Natli  Eay, 
the  8on,  was  quite  ready  to  perform  on  this  ocwasioo  all  ceremonies 
which  were  not  clearly  idolatroua,  but  no  more.  All  his  relations  and 
friends,  the  whole  village  to  which  he  belonged,  urged  him  to  yield. 
His  little  wife  alone  stood  bravely  by  his  aide,  and  when  the  time  of 
the  funeral  ceremony  came  she  helped  him  to  escape  by  night  from 
his  pi?T90icnfcors.  His  father's  brothers  therpnpon  stopped  a!)  allowances, 
and  wrote  to  him  :  "  It  now  rests  with  yon  to  support  yoor  wife  and 
mother.  The  income  of  the  ancestral  property  is  swallowed  np  by 
the  religious  endowments  of  onr  forefathers.  Your  family  will  get 
only  Ils.8  per  month  for  their  maintenance."  With  this  pittance 
Srimati  managed  to  maintain  herself,  her  husband's  mother,  who  had 
become  insane,  his  little  sister,  and  a  nnrse,  while  her  husband  was  at 
the  Presidency  College  in  Calcutta  to  finish,  if  possible,  his  studies. 
This,  however,  proved  an  impossibility,  on  account  of  the  expense. 
He  had  to  go  to  Dacca  to  prosecute?  his  studies  there,  being  assisted 
by  a  maternal  uncle.  They  all  lived  together  again,  and  though  tbey 
often  were  almost  stai-ving,  Srimati  considered  those  years  the  happiest 
of  her  life.  She  herself  attended  the  Adult  Female  School,  and  so 
rapid  was  her  progress  that,  on  one  occasion,  she  was  chosen  to  read 
an  address  to  Lord  Northbrook  when  he  ■v-isited  Dacca. 

The  rest  of  her  life  was  less  eventful.  Her  husband  after  a  time 
eecared  a  certaia  independence,  and  though  their  life  was  always  a 
struggle,  and  though  their  relatives  never  forgave  them  for  their 
apostasy,  their  small  home,  blessed  with  healthy  children,  was  nil  that 
ehe  de»red  on  earth.  Her  household  seems  to  have  been  managed  in 
the  most  exemplary  way.  Her  friends  tell  us  how  her  few  seiTants 
!oved  her  and  would  never  leave  her.  Overkicdness  to  them  some- 
times brought  on  irregularity,  and  her  husband  had  to  complain  that 
she  was  not  severe  enough  with  them.  But  she  said  :  "  Why  should 
I  lose  patience  and  thereby  my  peace  of  mind  ?  It  is  belter  that  T 
should  Buffer  a  little  by  their  conduet." 

Her  love  for  her  children  was  most  ardent.  She  was  not  only  a 
fond  mother,  but  watched  over  her  children  and  guidod  them  with  a 
firm  hand  through  all  the  temptations  of  their  childhood  and  youth. 
Her  highest  desire,  however,  was  the  happiness  of  her  husband.  She 
twined  round  him,  as  her  friends  used  to  say,  like  a  creeper,  but  it 
was  the  creeper  that  gave  strength  to  him,  and  upheld  hLm  in.  all  hia 
trials  and  all  hia  aspirations. 

Such  a  life  may  bo  called  uneventful,  without  e!ccite.ment,  witTiout 
social  triumphs.  This  quiet  couple  did  their  daily  round  of  duty  in 
the  village  which  had  been  the  home  of  their  ancestors.  They  did 
not  travel  to  seo  distant  towns.    They  hardly  knew  the  enjoyment 
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derived  from  the  contemplation  of  great  worlcs  of  art.  What  we  call 
Bociefrf  did  not  exist  for  them.  Xo  theatres,  no  concertB,  no  dinners,  no 
b&lls.  Nature  supplied  them  vrith  all  tho  objects  of  their  odminLtion,  and 
religion  lifted  their  sonia  to  the  sublimest  happiueas.  ^Inny  n  delightful 
moonlight  night  they  passed  together  in  c&Im  contemplation  of  Nature 
and  of  the  Oreat  Spirit  who  liv<^th  and  worketh  in  her.  Thoy  well 
knew  the  raptnrethat  springs  from  feeling  a  divine  presence  in  every- 
thing, in  the  soft  breexea  of  the  evening,  in  the  whisper  cf  the  leaves, 
in  the  sUrer  rays  of  the  moon,  and  most  of  all  in  the  deep,  silent 
glimces  of  two  loving  eyea.  Every  morning  and  every  evening  the 
happy  wife  prayed  with  her  haeiband,  and  later  in  life  she  conducted 
the  domestic  service  for  her  children  and  servants.  When  at  last  her 
health  began  to  fail,  young  and  happy  as  she  was,  she  was  quite 
willing  to  go.  She  complained  but  little  on  her  sick-bed,  and  her 
only  fear  was  that  she  distarbed  her  husband's  slumber  and  deprived 
^^  him  of  the  rest  which  he  needed  so  much.  She  watched  and  prayed, 
^H  and  when  the  end  came,  she  qaietly  murmured :  "  Oaydmaya,"  "  O 
^V  AQ-merciiiil."  Thus  she  passed  away,  a  true  child-wife,  pure  as  a 
^V  duld,  devoted  as  a  wife,  and  yearning  for  that  Tatber  whom  she  had 
[  aoQgbt  for,  if  haply  she  might  feel  after  Him  and  find  Htm — and 

I  811^  Be  was  not  iar  from  her — nor  she  from  Him. 


P.  Max  Molleh, 


PICTOR   SACRILEGUS:   A.D.    148!^. 


EVEUY  titne,  of  Inte  years,  of  my  being  once  more  in  Kome,  I 
have  been  subject  to  a  peculiar  mt'iital  obsession  :  retracing 
my  steps,  if  not  inaterially,  in  fancy  at  least,  tu  («ucb  parts  of  the  city 
as  bear  witness  to  the  strange  raet-ting  of  centuries  ;  where  the  Middle 
Ages  hare  altered  to  their  ]]ur[>oses,  or  filled  with  their  signilicance, 
the  ruined  remains  of  jVntiqmty, 

Such  places  are  scarcer  than  one  might  have  expected,  and  for  that 
reason  perhaps  more  impressive,  more  fragmentary  and  enigmatic. 
There  are  the  colossal  columns — -great  trickles  and  flakes  of  black 
etching  as  with  acid  thoir  marble— of  the  temple  of  Wars  Uttor,  Trith 
that  Tuscan  palace  of  Torre  della  Milizia  rising  from  among  them. 
There  is,  inside  Ara  CrcM — itself  commemorating  the  legend  of 
Augustus  and  the  Sibyl — the  tomb  of  Dominua  Pondutphus  Sabelli, 
its  borrowed  vine-garlands  and  satyrs  ond  Copida  snrmounted  by  mosaic 
crosses  and  Gothic  inscriptions;  and,  outside  the  same  church,  on  a 
ground  of  green  and  gold,  a  Mother  of  God  looking  down  from  among- 
gnrgoylca  and  eecutcheons  on  to  the  marble  river-god  of  the  yard  of 
the  Capitol  below.  Then  also,  where  pipes  and  laurels  still  root  ia 
the  unrifled  tombs,  the  skeleton  feudal  fortress,  gutted  as  by  on  earth- 
quake, alongside  of  the  tower  of  Ceecilia  Metella.  These  were  the  places 
to  which  my  thoughts  were  for  ever  recurring;  to  them,  and  to  name- 
lees  other  spots,  the  street-corner,  for  instance,  where  an  Ionic  pillar^ 
with  beaded  nud  full-horned  capitnl,  is  walled  into  the  side  of  an  insig- 
nificnnt  modem  house.  I  know  not  whether  in  conseciuence  of  thta 
straining  to  see  the  meeting-poiat  of  Antiquity  and  the  JMiddle  Ages' 
(like  the  fancy,  sometimes  experienced,  to  reach  the  confluence  of 
rivers)  or  rather  as  a  cause  thereof,  but  a  certain  stoiy  has  long  lurked 
iu  the  cornel's  of  my  mijid.    Fifteen  years  have  passed  since  first  I  wasj 
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aware  of  its  presence ;  and  it  has  nndcrgone  many  clianges.  It  is 
presamably  a  piece  of  my  inventing,  for  I  have  neither  read  it,  nor 
heaird  it  related.  But  by  this  time  it  bns  acrjnired  a  certain  traditional 
veracity  in  my  eyes,  and  1  give  to  the  reader  rattier  as  historical  (act 
than  as  fiction,  the  study  which  I  hare  always  called  to  myself:  Ptrtor 
Sacriltgus. 


^ 


Domenico,  the  son  of  Lnca  Neroni,  painter,  sculptor,  goldsmith  and 
engraver,  about  whom,  owing  either  to  the  scarcity  of  bis  works  or 
the  sc&nd&l  of  his  end^  Vnsari  has  but  n  few  words  in  another  man's 
biography,  mnst  have  been  born  shortly  before  or  shortly  after  the 
year  1450,  a  contemporary  of  PeruRino,  of  Ghirlandaio,  of  Filippino 
Lippi,  and  of  SignorelU,  by  all  of  whom  be  was  influenced  at  variona 
tnoments,  and  whom  ho  influenced  by  turns. 

He  was  bom  and  bred  in  the  Etruscan  town  of  Volterra,  o£  a  family 
«hidi  for  generations  had  exercised  the  art  of   the  goldsmith,  stimu- 
lated, p<^rhaps,  by  the  sight  of  ornaments  discovered  in  Etruscan  tombs, 
sad  cam'ing  on.  peradventare,  some  of  the  Etniscan  traditions  of  two 
thoottDd  years  before-     The  mountain  city,  situate  on  the  verge  of 
Uw  malarious  seaboard  of  Southern  Tuscany,  is  reached  from  one  aide 
tbough  windings  of  barren  valley?,  where  the  dried-up  brooks  are 
(riiiged,  instead  of  reed,  with  the  grey,  sand-loving  tamarisk;  and 
(mn  the  other  side,  across  a  high-tying  moorland  of  stunted  heather 
ud  sere  grass,  whence  the  larks  rise  up  scared  by  only  a  Hock  of  sheep 
srinure  and  her  foal,  and  you  journey  fur  miles  without  meeting  a 
bonseor  a  clump  of  cypresses.     In  front,  with  the  white  road  zigzag- 
ging along  their  crests,  is    a  wilderness    of  barren,   livid    hiltock^, 
sepuated  by  huge  fissures  and  crerassed  by  huge  cracks,  with  hero  and 
tkrs  separate  rocks,  projecting  like  Droidic  stones  from  the  valley  of 
g^iiiig  rannes ;  and  beyond  them  all,  a    higher  mountain,  among 
iriiose  rocks  and  ilexes  you  doubtfully  distinguish  the  walls  and  towers 
of  the  Etruscan   city.     A  mass  oE  Cyclopean  wall  and  great  black 
bmseo,  grim  with  stone  brackets  and  iron  hooka  and  gtauchions,  all 
fcrdefence  and  barricade,, Volterra  looks  down  iuto  the  deep  valleys, 
lib  the  vague  animal,  blnck  and  bristly,  vfhich  peora  from  the  high 
tonrof  the  municipal  palace.     One  wonders  how  this  could  ever  have 
been  a  city  of  the  fat,  voluptuous  Etruscans,  whoso  images  lie  propped 
ipasd  wide-eyed  on  their  stone  coffin-Hda.     The  locg  wars  of  old 
Italb  times,  in  which  Etruria  fell  before  Homo,  must  have  burned 
ind  destroyed,  as  one  wculd  think,  the  land  as  well  as  the  inhabitanrs, 
tesrinif  bnt   grey   cinders  and  blackened  stone  behind.     Siena  and 
norence  mined  Volterra  once  more  in  the  Sliddle  Ages,  checking  its 
{growth  and  isolating  it  near  the  pestilential  Maremma.    The  cathedral, 
tlie  pride  of  a  m«diicval  commonwealth,  is  still  a  mean  and  unfinished 
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building  of  the  twelfth  century.  There  ia  no  native  art,  of  any 
importance,  of  a  later  period  ;  \rhat  the  to^rn  possesses  has  come  {roock 
other  parts,  the  altar-pieces  by  Mafcteo  di  GioTanoi  and  SignorelU^ 
for  instance,  and  the  marble  candelabra,  carried  by  angels,  of  thd- 
acliool  of  Mino  da  Fiesole. 

In  this  remote  and  BtAgnatlng  town,  the  artistic  tmintng  of 
Domenico  Neroni  was  necessarily  imperfect,  and  limited,  throughont 
his  boyhood,  to  the  paternal  goldsmitli's  craft  Indeed,  it  scorns 
likely  that  some  peculiarities  of  his  aubseqaent  life  as  an  artist,  bis 
laboriousness  disproportionate  to  all  results,  his  persistent  harping  oo 
unimportant  detail,  and  his  exclnaive  interest  in  line  and  curve,  wer& 
due  in  a  measure  to  the  long  habit  of  an  art  full  of  manual  skill  and 
conoing  tradition,  which  presented  the  eye  with  ingenious  patterns^ 
but  rarely  attempted,  save  in  a  few  church  ornaments,  more  of  the 
domain  o£  &calptur«,  to  tell  a  story  or  ej:press  a  feeiiog. 

Besides  this  taflaeace  of  his  original  trade,  we  find  in  Domenico 
Neroni's  work  the  influence  of  his  early  surroundings.  His  native 
cuantty  is  sach  as  must  delight,  or  help  to  fonn,  a  painter  of  palfr 
anatomies.  The  painters  of  Southern  Tuscany  loved  as  a  bookgronnd 
the  arid  and  mountainous  country  of  their  birth.  Taddeo  di  Bartolo 
placed  the  Death  of  the  Virgin  among  the  carious  undulations  of  palo 
clay  and  sandy  marl  that  stretch  to  the  southernmost  gates  of  Siena  ^ 
Signorelli  was  amused  and  fascinated  by  the  odd  cliffs  and  overhang- 
ing crags,  unnatural  and  grotesque  Uke  some  Dratdic  monument,  of 
the  valleys  of  the  Paglia  and  the  Cbiana ;  and  Piero  della  Franceaob 
has  left,  in  the  allegorical  trinmphs  of  Frederick -of  Urbino  and  his 
duchess,  studies  most  esqaisite  and  correct,  of  what  meets  the 
traveller's  eyes  on  the  watersheds  of  the  central  Apennine,  sharp- 
toothed  linos  of  mountain  pi>aks  pale  against  tlie  sky,  dim  distant 
whiteness  of  sea,  and  valleys  and  roads  and  torrents  twisting  intricately 
as  on  a  map.  The  country  about  Volterra,  revealing  itaelf  with 
rosy  lividness  at  dawn,  with  delicate  periwinkle  blue  at  sunset, 
through  an  open  city  gate  or  a  gap  between  the  tall  black  houses, 
helped  to  make  Neroni  a  lover  of  niuacle  and  sinew,  of  the  strength 
and  suppleness  of  movement,  of  the  osseous  strncturp  divined  within 
the  limbs ;  and  made  Iiim  shrink  all  his  life  long,  not  merely  from 
drapery  or  costnme  that  blunted  the  lines  of  the  body,  but  from  any 
warmth  and  depth  of  colour,  till  the  fiprures  stood  out  like  ghosts,  or 
people  in  faded  tftpestries,  from  the  pale  lilacs  and  greys  and  washed- 
out  cinnamons  of  his  backgrounds.  For  the  bold  peaks  and  gwdlin^f 
mountains  of  the  valleys  of  the  Amo  and  the  Tiber,  ond  the  depths 
of  colour  among  vegetAtion  and  rivers,  seemed  crude  and  emphatic  to  a 
carried  in  Ms  memory  those  bosses  of  hill,  pearly  where  the 
e  washed  the  sides,  pale  golden  buff,  where  a  little  sere  grass 
I  rounded  top ;  those  great  cracks  and  chasms,  with  th» 
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white  road  snaking  aloDg  the  nantJw  tal)l&-laml  and  the  wide  valleys ; 

and  the  ripple  of  far-off  mountain  chains,  strong  and  restraioed  in 
i  .Carres,  exquisite  in  tinte,  like  the  dry  white  and  purpled  hemlock,  and 
■Ue  dpstj  lilac  scabins,  which  seem  to  flower  alone  in  that  arid  and 
^■ulancholy  and  heaxitifol  coimtry. 

^^  •*  Colour,"  wrote  IVuntnioo  Ncroni,  among  n  miws  of  notM  on  his  art,  mca- 

sumiwota  and  c&IculAtion^,  "  is  the  cncmv  of  noble  art.     It  i*  th«  enemy  of 

all  predae  and  perfect  form,  sinco  vhcre  colour  tszisU  form  can  be  soeu  only 

aa  jnxtapodtion  of  colour.     For  thiit  rcasoti  it  has  ploAscd  the  Oreator  to  lend 

colour  ooly  to  the  inanitnEit«  world,  as  to  Kenwless  vegetables  and  plants,  and 

to  the  lower  kinds  of  living  crwitures,  as  birds,  6abL>4,  and  reptiles;  whereas 

nobler  creatures,  hh  lions,  tigers,  horses,  tattle,  stagx,  nnd  niiicoms,  are  robed 

^^k  white  or  dull  skins,  the  nubl»$t  breeds,  indeed,  both  of  liorsBii,  as  those  of 

^^ke  Soldans  of  Kgypt  and  Xuniidiii.  and  of  oxen,  as  those  of  the  valleys  of 

^Bhe  OUtumnuii  and  Chiana,  being  white  ;  whence,  indeed,  the  poet  VirgU  ha^ 

^Bbid  that  snch  latter  are  fittest  for  sacriSceto  tbe  immortal  gods  ;  '  hlnc  aibi, 

*^ChtiUDoe,  gnBge<i,'  and  wli^t  follows.    And  man,  the  masterpiece  of  creation, 

is  vldte ;  and  only  in  the  less  noble  portions  of  his  body,  which  liavo  no  sensi- 

tiTeoeas  and  no  shape  [being,  indeed,  vegetative  and  deciduous),  as  hair  and 

Wrd,  partakiag  of  colour.     Wherefore  the  ancient  Romans  and  Greeks, 

portnyiD^  their  gods,  chose  white  mai-ble  for  mateiial,  and  not  gaudy  por- 

pbfry  or  jasper,  and    portrayed  them  naked.      Mlience  certain  modei-ns, 

ca^lag  themselves  paiutei-s,  who  mufHe  our  Lord  and  the  Holy  Apostles  ia 

muij'-coloured  garments,  tluuking  thereby  to  do  a  seemly  and  hououmblQ 

UiintCi  bat  really  proceeding  basely  like  tailoi-s,  might  take  a  IssROa  if  tbey 

couia." 

Ihe  quotation  from  Virgil,  and  the  allusion  to  the  statnes  of  the 
iaiaortal  gods,  nhoirs  that  Noroni  must  hare  written,  these  lines  in 
tke  Itter  part  of  his  career,  when  already  under  the  influence  of  that 
htuBuufit  Filarete,  who  played  so  iinporcant  a  part  in  his  life,  and  when 
ponessed  already  by  those  notions  which  brought  him  to  so  strange 
a«d  f«rfnl  an  end.  But  from,  his  earliest  years  he  sought  for  form, 
demising  other  things.  He  passed  with  contempt  through  a  six 
mmtlu'  apprenticeship  ab  Perugia,  railing  at  tbe  great  factory  of 
denjtional  wt  established  there  by  Pernglno,  of  whom,  with  his  rows 
of  spUyfcx^ed  saints  and  spindleshanked  hei-oes,  he  spoke  with  the 
ume  sweeping  contempt  as  later  Michael  Angelo.  At  Siena,  which  he 
(iMcribed  (much  as  its  curUer  artistb  painted  it)  &s  a  town  of  pink 
toy  InoMs  and  scarlet  toy  towen,  he  found  nothing  to  admire  save 
tba  marble  fountain  of  Jocopo  dclla  Querela,  for  the  antique  group  of 
tliellroe  Graces,  later  to  ho  drawn  by  the  young  Raphael,  hod  not 
yet  been  given  to  the  cathedral  by  tho  nephew  of  >'Eni?a.s  Sylviua 
nocolomini.  The  sight  of  these  noble  reliefs,  particularly  of  the  one 
ivpiweating  Adam  and  Eve  driven  out  of  Paradise,  n'ith  their  Btrong 
udvell  anderstood  nudities,  determined  him  to  exchange  painting 
for  Kulptare,  and  made  him  hasten  to  Florence  to  see  the  works  of 
Gbiberti  and  of  Donatello. 

IJoaenico  Neroni  must  have  spent  several  years  of  his  life— between 
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1470  and  1450 — in  Florence;  bnt  little  of  his  work  has  remftined  in 
that  city, — little,  at  least,  that  we  can  identify  with  certainty.  For 
taking  servica,  as  he  did,  with  the  PoIIajolos,  Verrocchio,  Nanni  di 
Banco,  and  even  with  Filippino  and  Botticelli,  wherovor  hia  inquiaitire 
mind  conld  leam,  or  hia  restless,  fastidious,  laborious  talent  gain  him 
brc-ad,  it  is  presumable  that  much  of  his  work  might  bo  dincovcred 
alongside  that  of  his  masters,  in  the  oollectlve  prodnctions  of  the 
various  workshops.  It  is  possible  thus  that  ho  had  a  hand  in  much 
metal  and  relief  work  of  the  Pollajolos,  in  certain  ornaments,  friezea 
of  Cupids  and  dolphins,  and  exquislto  uhell  and  acanthus  carvinf^  of 
the  mcniiments  of  Santa  Croce ;  and  it  may  be  enrmiiied  that  he 
occasionally  atisitsted  Botticelli  iu  Im  perspective  and  anatomy,  since 
that  master  took  htm  to  Rome  when  commissioned  to  paint  ia  the 
chapel  cf  Pope  Bixtus.  Indeed,  iu  certaia  iittla  known  studies  for 
Botticelli's  Dirth  of  Venus  and  Calumny  of  Apelles,  one  may 
^aoover,  in  the  strong  sweep  of  the  ouiibe,  in  the  solid  fashion  in 
which  the  figures  are  planted  on  their  feet — all  pecuUanties  which 
disappear  in  the  painted  pictures,  where  grace  o£  motion  and  exqui- 
sttire  research  take  the  place  of  solid  draughtsmanship — the  haud 
of  the  master  whom  the  restless  desire  to  confront  ever  new  problems 
alone  prevented  from  attaining  a  place  among  the  great  meu  of  his 
time. 

For  there  was  in  Domeiiico  Neroni,  from  the  very  oataet  of  his 
career,  a  curiosity  after  the  hidden,  a  passion  for  tho  unattainable, 
which  kept  him,  with  greater  power  than  many  of  hia  contemporaries, 
and  vastly  p^realer  science,  a  mere  student  tbtvjughout  hia  lifetime. 
lie  resembled  in  some  respects  hia  great  contoraimniry  I^eonardo,  but 
while  the  eager  inquisitiveneas  of  the  latter  was  tempered  by  a  singular 
power  of  universal  enjoyment,  a  love  of  luxury  and  joyoiisnesa  in 
'every  form,  the  intellectual  activity  of  Ncroni  was  exasperated  into 
a  kind  of  mania  by  the  fact  that  its  satisfaction  was  the  only 
happiness  that  ho  could  conceive.  He  woald  never  have  understood, 
or  understanding  would  have  detested,  thy  luxurious  dUt(tan(e  spirit 
which  madi>  Leonardo  prefer  paintinp;  to  eculptnre,  becanso  whereaa 
the  sculptor  is  covered  with  a  mud  of  marble  dnst  and  works  in  a 
place  disorderly  with  chips  and  rubbish,  ihe  painter  "sits  at  his  easel, 
well  dressed  and  st  cases  in  a  clean  house  adorned  with  pictures,  his 
work  accompanied  by  mnsic  or  the  reading  of  delightful  books,  which, 
nntronbled  by  the  sound  of  hammering  and  other  noises,  may  be 
listened  to  with  very  great  pleasure."  The  workshop  of  Neroni,  when 
he  had  one  of  his  own,  was  full  of  cobwebs  and  dust,  Uttered  with  the 
remains  of  frugal  and  unsavoury  meals,  and  resolutely  closed  to  the 
rich  and  noble  persons  in  whose  company  Leonardo  delighted.  And 
if  Neroni,  in  his  many-sided  activity,  eventually  put  aside  sculpture 
"w  painting,  it  was  merely  because,  as  he  was  wont  to  say,  a 
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mofit  needs  look  real  when  it  is  solid  and  yon  can  walk  rnund  it ; 
but  to  make  men  and  women  rise  out  of  a  Sat  canvas  or  plastered 
wall,  and  stand  and  move  aa  if  alive,  Is  truly  tbe  work  of  a  god. 

Men  and  women,  said  Neroni ;  and  ho  should  have  added  men  and 
woniea  nude.     For  the  studies  which  ho  made  of  the  annttimj  of 
horses  and  doga  were  merely  to  shed  light  on  the  coDStructlon   of 
human  creatures;  and  his  elaborate  and  exquisite  drawings  of  un- 
dnlatioghUla  and  sinnons  rivers,  naj,  of  growths  of  myrtle  andclnnips 
of  daffodils,  were  intended   as   practice   towanis  drawing  the   more 
Bobtle  lines  and  cnrves  of  man's  body.   And,  us  to  clothes,  he  could  not 
understand  that  great  anatomista  like  Signorelli  should  hnddle  their 
figures  qnite  willingly  in  immense  cloaks  and  gowns ;  still  less  how 
Kiqnisite  draughtsmen  like  his  friend  Botticelli  (who  liad  the  sense 
of  line  like  no  other  man  since  Frate  Lippo,  althongh  his  people  were 
oddly  out  of  joint)  coald  take  a  pleasure  in  potting  half  a  dozen  veils 
•top  of  each  other,  and   then    tying    them    all   into  bunches   and 
bnachea  with  innumerahle  bits  of  tape  !     As  to  himself  he  invariably 
worked  out  ©very  detail  of  the  nude,  in  the  vain  hope  that  the  priests 
and  monks  for  whom  he   worked  would   allow  at  least  half  of  those 
beautiful   anatomies    to    remain    visible ;    and    wlien,    with    infinite 
lUfficnlUes  and  bad  langoi^,  he  gradually  gave  in  to  the  necessity 
afsotDe  sort  of  raiment,  it  was  of  such  a  nature — the  hose  and  jerkins 
of  the  men-at-arms  like  a  second  tskLu,  the  draperies  of  the  woman- 
kind as  clinging  as  if  they  had  been  picked  out  of  the  river,  that  a 
gicat  many  pious  people  absolutely  declined  to  pay  the  agreed  on  sum 
for  paintings  more  suited  to  I'agau  than  to  Christian  countries;  and 
iadeed  X'^ra  Girolauio  Savonarola  included  much  work  of  Domenico's  in 
kiivery  finest  burnings. 

Such  familiarity  nith  nude  fonn  was  not  easily  attained  in  theBfteentb 
cmtary.  Mediicval  civilisation  gave  no  opportnnities  for  seeing 
uked  or  half  naked  people  moving  freely  as  In  the  antique  palii-stra  ; 
tod  there  bad  yet  been  discovered  too  few  antique  marbles  for  the 
MBpirio  knowledge  of  ancient  sculptors  to  be  empirically  inherited  by 
BodefD  ones.  Observation  of  the  hired  model,  utterly  insufficient  in 
itttir,  required  to  be  supplemented  by  a  thorough  science  of  the  body  a 
OMclunism.  But  physiology*  and  surgery  wert^  still  in  their  Infancy; 
ud  srtists  could  not,  as  after  the  teachings  of  Vesalius,  Fallopius, 
ud  Cesolpinns,  avail  themselves  of  the  science  accumulated  for  medical 
popoaea.  The  Verroccliios  and  Pollajolos  most  certainly,  and 
DDDttello  almost  without  a  doubt,  practised  dissection  a.s  a  part  of 
Ikdr  boainess,  aa  Michael  Angelo,  with  tiio  Bdvantageof  twenty  years 
of  iheir  r«WBrchoa  behind  him,  proctised  it  paasionately  in  his  tnm. 
Of  ill  the  men  of  his  day  Domenico  Neroni,  however,  was  the  most 
ferrent  anatomist.  He  ran  every  risk  of  contogioa  and  of  punishment 
in  Older  to  procure  corpses  from  the  hospital  and  the  gibbet.     Ue 
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Qodertuined  liiH  conBtkntion  by  breatJiing  and  handling  corruption, 
and  when  Lis  friends  implored  him  to  spare  His  health,  he  wonld 
Boswer,  aldiough  unable  to  touch  food  for  sickness,  by  paraphrasing 
the  fuoious  words  of  Paolo  UccellOi  and  exclaiming  from  among  bis 
grisly  and  abominable  properties,  "Ah,  how  sweet  a  thing  is  not 
anatomy  t " 

There  was  nothing,  he  said — for  he  spoke  willingly  to  any  one  who 
questioned  him  on  these  subjects— more  bea-atii'iil  than  the  manner  ia 
nrhich  hnman  beings  are  built;  or,  indeed,  living  creatures  of  any 
kind ;  for,  in  the  scarcity  of  corpses  and  skeletons,  he  would  pick  up 
on  bis  walks  the  bones  of  Ehnep  that  had  died  on  the  bill-sides,  or 
those  of  horses  and  mules  furbished  up  by  scavenger  dogs  of  the  river 
edge.  It  was  marvellous  to  listen  to  him  when  he  was  in  the  vein. 
He  sat  handling  horrible  remains  and  talking  abont  them  Hke  a  lover 
about  liis  mistress  or  a  preacher  about  Uod ;  indeed,  bones,  muscles, 
and  tendons  were  mistress  and  god  all  in  one  to  this  fanatical  lover 
of  human  form.  He  would  insist  on  the  loveliness  of  line  of  the 
scapula,  finding  in  the  sweep  of  the  acromion  ridge  a  fanciful  r&- 
semblance  to  the  pinion,  and  in  the  angular  shape  of  the  coracoid 
process  to  the  neck  and  head  of  a  raven  in  full  flight.  Following 
with  his  6!]ger  the  Iriangtilar  ontline  of  the  bone  ho  went  on  to 
explain  how  its  freedom  of  movomrnt  ia  due  to  its  singular  independ- 
ence: laid  loosely  on  the  flat  niu«cU''s  behind  the  upjier  ribs,  it  moves 
with  absolute  freedom,  bockwards  and  forwards,  up  and  down,  nn- 
connected  with  any  other  bone  till,  turning  the  comer  of  the  shoulder, 
it  is  bingpd  rather  than  tifd  to  Ihw  collnr-lxme  ;  the  collar-bone  it"?e!f 
free  to  move  upwards  from  its  articulation  in  the  tternuni.  And  th 
talk  of  tlie  great  works  of  man  !  Talk  of  Brouellesco  and  his  cnpol 
of  the  engiiieprs  of  tlie  Dukf  of  Calabria!  Look  at  the  human  arm: 
what  engineer  would  have  dared  to  fasten  anytliiog  to  such  a  movable 
base  as  that?  Vet  an  arm  can  swing  round  like  a  windmill,  and  lift  g 
weights  like  the  stoutest  crape  without  being  wrenched  out  of  ^^^k 
socket-s,  bwjause  the  muscles  act  as  pulUes  in  fonr  different  direclionl^ 
And  see,  under  the  big  deltoid,  which  fits  round  the  shoulder  like  an 
epaulette  and  pulls  the  arm  up,  i^  the  scapular  group,  things  like 
tidily  sorted  skeins,  thick  on  the  shoulder-blades,  diminished  to  a 
tendon  string  at  their  insertion  in  the  arm ;  tht^r  business  is  to  puU 
the  arm  back,  in  o]>po^ition  to  the  big  pi?rtorat  muscle  which  pulls  it 
forwards.  Here  you  have  your  arm  working  up,  backwards  or  for- 
wards ;  but  how  airout  pulling  it  down  ?  An  exquisite  little  arrange- 
ment seKU'B  that.  Instead  of  Ix-liig  inserted  with  the  rest  on  the 
outside  of  the  arm  lione,  the  lowest  muscle  takes  another  road  and  ia 
inserted  in  the  under  part  of  the  bone,  in  company  with  the  great 
latissimuR  dorsi,  and  these  tightening  while  the  deltoid  slackens,  pull 
the  arm  down.     No  other  arrangement  could  have  done  it  with  ao 
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little  bnlk ;  and  an  additional  muscle  on  the  under-arm  or  the  ribs 
woald  have  spoilt  the  figure  of  Apollo  himself. 

Among  the  paintings  of  oontemporary  artistB,  the  one  which  at  that 

time  afforded  Domeoico  the  most  unmingled  satisfaction  was  Pollaiolo's 

tiny  panel  of  Hercules  and  the  Hydra.     There  !     Yon  might  cover  it 

with  the  palm  of  yonr  hand ;  bat  in  that  hand  you  woald  be  holding 

the  concentrated  strength  and  valour  of  the  world,  the  true  eon  of 

Jove,  the  most  beautiful  muscles  that  were  ever  seen  !     At  least  the 

moel  beautiful,  savo  in   the   Etatues    of   Donntello ;  for,   of  course, 

Deuio  wag  the  greatest  craftsman  that  bad  ever  lived  ;  and  Domonico 

epoke  of  him   sa,  in   Vasari's  day,  men  were   to  speak  of  Michael 

ABgelo. 

for  I  ask  yon,  who  save  an  angel  in  haman  shape  could  have 
vudaUed  that  David,  so  young  and  triumphant  and  mod(>st,  tread- 
ing OD  fioUath's  head,  with  toes  just  slightly  turned  downwards. 
sndtlMne  sandals,  of  truly  divine  workmanship  ?  And  that  St.  John 
intlie  Wildernees — how  beautiful  are  not  bin  ribs,  showing  under  the 
mted  pectoral  muscles;  and  how  one  sees  that  the  radius  rolls 
iRDSS  the  ulna  In  the  forearm ;  surely  one's  heart,  rather  than  the 
tttoe.  must  be  made  of  stone  if  one  can  contemplate  without  rapture 
^exqniaite  rendering  of  the  texture  where  the  shin-bone  stands  out 
&oa  the  muscles  of  the  leg.  Such  must  have  been  the  wurks  of  those 
faoow  Komans  and  (ireeks,  PhidiHS  and  Praxiteles.  Such  were  the 
Dotioaa  of  Domenico  of  Volterra,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  career. 
Furt  change  came  gradoally  upon  him  afber  his  first  visit  to  Rome, 
•liither,  abont  1175,  ho  accompanied  Botticelli.  Hosselli,  and  Ghir- 
Induo,  whom  His  Beatitude,  Pope  Sixtus,  had  sent  for  to  decorate 
^t^eor  chapel  of  his  palace. 

^F  We  must  not  be  deluded,  like  Domenico  Nerooi  during  his  Florentine 
^rs,  into  the  easy  mistake  of  conudering  mere  realism  as  the  veritable 
■imof  the  art  of  his  days.  Deep  in  the  life  of  that  art,  and  struggling 
foe  evCT  through  whatever  passion  for  scientific  accuracy,  technical 
(kiQ  or  pathetic  expression,  is  the  sense  of  line  and  proportion,  the 
deatre  for  pattern,  growing  steadily  till  its  triumph  under  Michael 
Angelo  and  HaphaeL 

This  reveals  itself  earliest  in  architecture,  Tlie  men  of  the  fifteenth 
eeatary  had  lost  sll  sense  of  the  logic  of  construction.  Columns, 
aithitraves,  frieaes  and  the  various  categories  of  actual  stone  and 
briclorork,  oocnrred  to  them  merely  as  so  mnoh  line  and  curve, 
spphcable  to  the  surface  of  their  buildings,  with  not  more  reference 
to  ihrir  architecture  than  n  fresco  or  an  arras.  The  Pazzi  Chnpol,  for 
imUnoe,  is  one  agglomeration  of  architectural  members  which  perform 
no  mchitectnral  function  ;  but,  taken  as  a  picco  of  snrfaco  decoration. 
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say  as  a  stencillmg,  what  conid  be  more  harmonioas  ?  Or  take 
Alberti's  famous  cbarch  at  Rimini ;  it  is  but  a  great  piece  of  arcbi- 
tectoral  veueoring,  notbiug  tbat  meets  the  eye  doing  any  real 
constmctive  duty,  ita  &xqoiut«  decoration  no  more  closely  connected 
witb  the  building  than  the  strips  of  damask  &nd  yards  of  gold  braid 
uaed  in  other  places  on  holidays.  As  the  fifteenth  century  treata 
tbe  arcbitectaral  detail  of  Gncco-Roman  art,  bo  Ukewiso  does  it 
proceed  with  its  aculpturcd  ornament ;  all  meaning  vanishes  before 
the  absorbbg  interest  in  pattern.  For  there  is  in  antique  ai-chi- 
tectural  ornament  a  much  larger  proportion  of  significance  than  caa 
strike  ns  at  first.  Thug,  the  garlands  of  iry  and  fruit  actnallT  hung 
round  the  tomb  before  being  can'ed  on  its  sides ;  before  oruamentiag 
its  oomera  the  rams'  heads  and  skulls  of  oxen  had  lain  for  ceatoriea 
on  the  altar.  The  medallions  of  nymphs,  centaurs,  tritons,  which  to 
us  are  so  meaniDgless  and  irrelerant,  had  a  reference  either  to  the 
divinity  or  to  the  worshippers  j  and  there  is  probably  almost  as  mach 
spontaneous  symbolism  in  the  little  cinerary  box  in  the  Capitol  (o£  » 
person  called  X'^elix)  with  its  variously  employed  geaii,  making  musiOj 
carrying  lantei-ns  and  torobea,  burning  or  extinguished  under  a  treUia 
bung  with  tragic  masks,  as  in  any  Gothic  tomb  with  angels  drawing 
the  curtains  of  the  deathbed.  There  has  beeu^  with  the  change  of 
religion,  an  interruption  in  the  symbolic  tradition;  yet,  though  we 
no  longer  interpret  with  readiness  this  dead  language  of  paganism,  we 
feel,  if  we  are  the  least  attentive,  that  it  contains  a  real  meaning. 
Wo  feel  that  the  scuIptorB  cared  not  merely  for  the  representation, 
but  also  for  the  object  represented.  Those  things  were  dear  to  them, 
a  part  of  their  life,  their  worship,  their  love ;  and  tliey  put  as  much 
observation  into  their  work  as  any  Gothic  sculptor,  and  often  as  mucb 
fancy  and  humour  (though  Ixith  more  beautiful)  as  one  may  judge, 
with  plenty  of  comparison  at  hand,  by  a  certain  antique  altar  in 
Siena  Cathedral,  none  of  whose  Gothic  animals  como  up  to  the 
wonderful  half  human  rams'  heads  and  bored,  cross  griffins  of  this 
forlorn  fragment  of  pagauisui.  This  significance  of  classic  omameot 
the  men  of  the  fifteenth  century  straightway  overlooked-  They  laid 
hold  of  it  as  merely  so  much  form,  joining  sirens,  grifTiiis,  garlands, 
rams*  heads,  victories,  without  a  suspicion  that  they  might  mean  or 
suggest  anything.  They  do,  in  fact,  mean  nothing,  in  most  Florentine 
work,  besides  exquisite  pattern ;  in  the  less  subtle  atmosphere  of 
Venice  they  reach  that  frank  senselessness  which  has  moved  the  \\Tatb 
of  Huskin.  But  what  a  charm  have  not  even  those  foolish  monuments 
of  doges  and  admirals,  tier  npon  tier  of  triumphal  arch,  of  delicately 
flowered  column  and  scalloped  niche,  and  then  rows  of  dainty  warriors 
and  virtues,  how  full  of  meaning  to  the  eye  and  spirit  is  not  this 
art  80  meaningless  to  the  literary  mind  ! 

Of  course  the  painting  of  that  age  never  became  an  art  of  mere 
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p6H«m  like  the  arehltMtQra.     The  whole  life  and  thought  of  the  time 

waa  poured  into  it ;  and  the  art  ittielf  deTelopfd  in  its  upward  moTe- 

raent  &  number  of  scientific  interests — ^perspective,  anatomy,  expres- 

uoD — which  counteracted  that  tendency  to  seek  for  mere  beauty  of 

arrangement  and  detail.     Tet  tlie  perfection  of  Renaissance  art  neyer 

lies  in  aaj  realism  in  our  modem  sense,  still  less  in  such  sa^estivo- 

nesB as helongs  to  our  literary  age;  and  its  triamph  h  when  Raphael 

ean  nry  and  co-ordinate  the  greatest  number  of  heads,  of  hands,  feet 

aod  groups,  as  in  the  School  of  Athens,  the  Tarnassus,  the  manreUoas 

httJ«  Bible  histories  of  the  Loggie,  above  all    in  that  "  Vision  of 

Ettkiei"  which    is    the  very  triiunph  o£  compact  and  harmonious 

coxpoaitioa ;  when  Michael  Angt'lo  can  tie  human  boiugs  into  the  Unest 

koota,  twist  them  into  the  most  shapely  bracket!!,  frameworks,  and  key- 

BtooM.  ....     Even  throughout  the  period  of  utmost  realism,  while 

art  vss  straggling  with  absorbing  problems,  men  never  dreamed  of  such 

Rslism  as  oars.     Thoy  never  painted  a  corner  of  natui-e  at  random, 

Bcnly  for  the  sake  of  veracity ;  they  never  mudelted  a  modem  man  or 

fromn  in  their  real  everyday  dress  and  at  their  r^al  everyday  basi- 

UCB.    In  the  midst  of  everything  compositicm  ruled  supreme,  and  each 

object  nost  needs  find  its  echo,  bo  worked  into  a  scheme  of  lines,  or, 

»ili  the  Venetians,  of  symmetrically  arranged  colours.     There  is   an 

tutomical  engraving  by  Potlaiolo,  one  of  the  strongest  realists  of  his 

timp,  which  sums  up  the  tendencies  of  fifteenth  century  art.      It  is  a 

onuhst  of  twelve  naked  men,  hideous  beyond  words,  and  in   hideons 

iltiiades;  bnt   they  are  so  arranged  that  their  ungainly  and  flayed 

looking  limbs,  form  with  the  backgronnd  of  gigantic  ivy  tendrils,  an 

bitncate  and  beautiful  pattern,  such  as  we  find  in  Morris's  paper  and 

etiii&. 

Ihis  hankering  after  pattern,  this  desire  for  beauty  as  sach,  became 
manifeet  in  Domenico  Neroni  aftev  his  first  sojonm  in  Home. 

Thfl  Roman  basilicas,  with  their  stately  rows  of  columns,  Corinthian 

and  Ionic, taken  from  some  former  temple,and  their  sunken  floor,  solemn 

with  Byzantine  pattemsof  porphyry  and  serpentine,  had  impressed  with 

^^letr simplicity  and  harmony  the  mind  of  this  Florentine,  snrronnded 

^^thnto  by  the  intricacies  of  Gothic  buildings.     They  had  formed  the 

lint  to  those  fragments  of  ancient  architecture,  more  intact  but  also 

Bore  bidden  than  in  oar  days,  whose  dignity  of  proportion  and  grace 

cf  detail — vast  resetted  arches  and  slender  rows  of  iluted  pillars — our 

modem  and  Hellenicised  taste  has  treated  with  too   ready  contempt. 

Fof  this  Vitnivian  art,  unoriginal  and  bungling  though  it  strike  us, 

«u  ^et  fnll  of  the  serenity,  the  amplenees  which  the  Middle  Ages 

lidced,  and  affected  the  men  of  the  fifteenth  centnry  mnch  like  a  pas- 

j     Mge  of  Virgil  after  a  canto  of  Dante.     It  formed  the  fit  setting  for 

I     <lia»remiaii3  of  antique  Eculptnre  which  were  then  rapidly  beginning 

to  be  drawn  from  the  earth.     Of  such  statues  and  reliefs — which  the 
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men  of  tho  Renaisaance  regartJed  as  the  work  rather  of  aucient  Rome 
than  of  Greece — a  certain  amount  was  befj^loning  to  be  carried  all  over 
Italy,  and  notably  to  the  houses  of  the  rich  Florealhiu  merchauts.  who 
incrostcd  their  fitaircase  walla  with  iuRcriptianK  and  cau'riugg,  and  set 
atatues  and  sarcophagi  under  tbo  columns  of  tUeir  cuurtyards.  But 
Bucb  sculpture  was  choaen  rather  for  its  portable  character  than  ita 
excellence  ;  and  althongh  single  busts  and  alabB  were  diligenUy  studied 
by  Florentine  artists,  there  could  not  hare  existed  in  Florence  a  num- 
ber of  antiques  sufliciciit  to  impress  the  ideal  of  ancient  art  upon  men 
surrounded  on  all  sides  Ijy  the  works  of  mediwvnl  painters  and  sculptors. 

To  these  various  aighta  must  be  due  that  sudden  enlarginp  of  s^le, 
that  kind  of  new  clasHicism,  which  dietins^ishes  the  work  of  fifteenth 
century  maaters  afftr  their  visit  to  Roinu,  eriiibiing  Ghirlaadaio,  Sig- 
norelli,  Perugino  and  Botticelli  to  mako  the  Sixtine  Chapel,  and  even 
the  finical  PinldHrhio,  the  Vatican  library — into  centres  of  freab 
influence  for  harmony  and  beauty. 

The  result  upon  Donienico  Keroni  was  a  motnftntary  confusion  in  all 
hift  artistic  conceptions.  Too  much  of  a  seeker  for  new  things,  for 
secret  and  ofjmplicated  knowledge,  to  undergo  a  mere  widening  of 
stylo  like  hia  more  gifted  or  more  placid  contemporaries,  he  fell  foul 
of  hia  previous  work  and  hia  previous  mastere,  without  finding  a  new 
line  or  new  ideals.  The  frescoes  of  Castagno,  the  Httle  panels  of 
Pollaiolo,  nay  even  the  works  of  l>onatello,  were  no  longer  what  they 
bad  seemed  before  his  Roman  journey,  and  oven  what  he  had  remem- 
bered them  in  Rome ;  for  it  is  with  more  noble  things  even  as  with 
the  rooms  which  we  inhabit,  which  striko  us  as  bdioU  and  dingy  only 
on  returning  from  larger  and  better  lighted  ones. 

It  is  to  this  period  of  incipient  but  ill-understood  classicism  that 
belongs  the  only  work  of  Domenico  Neroni — at  least  the  only  work 
still  extant  nowadays — that  jxiast-sses,  over  and  above  its  artistic  or 
scientific  merits  that  inde&iiuble  quality  which  wc  must  simply  call 
charm;  to  this  timoj  with  the  one  exception  of  the  famous  woodcuts  dono 
for  FUarete.  Domenico  began,  about  this  time,  and  pnibably  under 
the  stress  of  necessity,  to  make  frontispieces  for  the  books  with  which 
Florentine  printora  were  rapidly  superseding  the  manuscripta  of  twenty 
yeora  before :  collections  of  sermons,  of  sonnet'?,  lives  of  saints,  editions 
of  Virgil  and  Terence,  quaint  versified  encyclopmdias,  and  even  books 
on  medicine  and  astronomy.  From  these  little  woodcuts,  groups  of 
saints  round  the  Cross,  with  Giotto's  tower  and  Brunellesco's  dome 
in  the  distance,  pictures  of  Fathers  of  the  Church  or  ancient  poets 
seated  at  desks  in  neatly  pan*>lled  closets — always  with  their  globes, 
books,  and  pot  of  lilies,  and  a  viata  of  cloisters ;  or  battles 
between  chaste  viragos,  in  flyiog  BottJcellian  draperies,  and  slim,  naked 
Cupids.  From  such  frontispieces  Domenico  paised  on  to  larger  wood- 
cats,  de«tine<l  to  illustrate  books  never  printed,  or,  perhaps,  like  the 
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Bo-ca]]ed  playing  cards  of  Montegna  and  certain  prints  of  Robetta,  to 

bo  booght  aa  cheap  ornaments  for  walls.     Same  of  those  that  remain 

to  U8  have  a  claaaical  stiffness,  reminding  one  of  tho  Paduan  school ; 

others,  and  these  his  best,  remind  one  of  the  work  of  Botticelli.  There 

i*,  for  instance,  the  fi^re  of  a  Muse,  elaborately  modelled  under  her 

ample  drapery,  seated  cross-lefi^Ked  by  a  playing  foimtaiD^  on  n  carpet 

of  exquisitely  designed  groond-ivy,  a  little  bare  trellis  behind  her,  a 

tortoise  lyre  in  her  hand  ;  which  lias  in  it  somewhat  of  that  odd,  vagae, 

qaestioning  character,  half  of  eageraesa,  half  of  extreme  lassitude, 

wiuch  we  find  in  Uotticelli.  Only  that  in  Keronl's  work  it  seems  not  the 

outootDd  of  a  certain  dreamy  spiritnal  dissntisfaction^the  dissatisf&ction 

vUoli  makes  Q9  feci  that  Botticelli's  flower-wreathed  nymphs  may  end 

in  Ibe  pool  under  the  willows  like  Ophelia — but  rather  of  a  torturing 

ofliiie  and  attitude  in  search  of  grace.   Grace!  Unclutchablc  phantom. 

ilucb  had   appeared  tantalisingly   in    Neroni's   recollections  of   the 

tntiqae,  a  something  ineflable,  which  he  could  not  even  eee  clearly 

ulim  it  was  thera  before  him,  accostointd  as  ho  had  been  to  all  the 

kideoosQess  of  anatomised  reality.  In  theso  woodcnts  ho  Eeems  bunting 

it  tor  ever ;  and  there  is  one  of  them,  of  u  nymph  in  elaborately 

mnnd  robes  and  veils,  striding,  with  an  odd,  mad,  oncertoiu  swings 

tlfftmgh  fields  of  still  grass  and  stunted  rushes,  u  baby  fauu  iu  her 

liosom,  another  tiny  goat-legged  creaturt!  led  by  the  hand,  while  she 

(arrios  uncomfortably,  in  addition  to  this  load,  a  silly  trophy  of  wild 

Buffers  tied  to  astick,  the  i>er8uniHcalion  almoiit,  tlii'^  lady  with  tne  wido 

ijee  and  crazy  smile,  of  the  artist's  foolishly  and  charmingly  burdened 

jwraey  in  quest  of  tlie  unattainiible.     The  imnginative  quality,  never 

inteoded  or  felt  by  the  painter  himself,  here  rlepends  on  his  embo<lying 

Jongings  after  tho  calm  and  stalwart  goddesses  on  sarcophagns  and 

TMe,  in  the  very  thing  he  most  seeks  to  avoid,  a  creature  borrowed 

fiwn  a  Botticelli  allegorj',  or  one   of  the   sibyls  of  the  unspeakable 

Porngino  himself!  Tho  circumstances  of  this  quest,  and  the  accidental 

meeting  in  it  of  the  antique  and   the  mediit?va1,  the  straining,  the 

Quixote-riding  or  Three- King  pilgrimaging  after  a  phantom,  gives  to 

such  work  of  Domenico's  that  indefinable  quality  of  charin  ;  the  man 

^oes  not  indeed  become  a  poet,  bnt  in  a  measure  a  subject  for  poetry. 


m. 


In  order  to  understand  what  must  have  passed  in  the  mind  of  one 
of  those  Florentines  of  the  fifteenth  century,  we  must  realise  the  fact 
llat,  unlike  ourselves,  they  had  not  been  brought  up  under  the  intlu- 
dfte  of  the  antique ;  and,  unlike  the  ancients,  they  had  not  lived  in 
intimacy  with  Nature.  The  followers  of  Giotto  had  studied  little 
bnyond  the  head  and  hands,  and  as  much  of  the  body  as  could  be 
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gnesaed  at  under  drapery,  or  anderstood  from  movement;  and  ih\» 
achievement,  with  no  artistic  traditions  save  those  of  the  basest  Byzan- 
tine decay,  was  far  greater  than  we  easily  appreciate.  It  remained 
for  the  men  of  the  fifteenth  centary,  Doiiatello,  Chiberti,  Masaccio,  and  ^ 
their  illnstrioua  followers,  to  become  familiar  with  the  homan  body.  ^H 
To  do  so  is  easy  for  every  one  in  our  day,  when  we  are  bom,  bo  to  ^^ 
speak,  with  an  unconsciona  habit  o£  anttqne  form,  difTused  not  merely 
by  ancient  works  of  art  in  marble  or  plaster,  hut  by  more  recent 
schools  of  art,  painting  as  well  as  sculpture,  themselves  the  outcome 
of  clasKical  imitation.  The  early  Italian  Benaistiance  had  little  or 
none  of  these  facili'tationB.  Fragnientit  of  Greek  and  Romain  sculpture 
were  still  comparatively  uncommon  before  the  great  excavations  of  the 
sixteenth  century ;  nor  was  it  possible  for  men  so  uiLfamiliar,  not  merely 
with  the  antiejue,  but  with  Nature  itself,  t-o  profit  very  rapidly  by  the 
knowledge  and  taste  stored  up  even  in  those  fragments.  It  was 
necessary'  to  learn  from  reality  to  appreciate  the  antique,  however 
much  the  knowledge  of  the  antique  might  later  supplement,  and  almost 
snpplaut,  the  study  of  reality.  So  these  men  of  the  fifteenth  century 
had  to  teach  theuiselves,  iu  the  first  iustanco,  the  very  elements  of 
this  knowledge.  Aud  here  their  poaition,  while  yet  so  unlike  oars, 
was  even  more  utterly  unlike  that  of  the  ancients  themselves.  Tho 
great  art  of  Greece  undoubtedly  had  its  days  of  ignorance ;  but  for 
those  ancient  painters  and  sculptors  who  for  generations  had  watched 
naked  lads  exercising  in  the  school  or  race-course,  and  draped,  half- 
naked  men  and  women  walking  in  the  streota  and  working  in  the 
fields,  their  ignorance  was  of  the  meana  of  reprRseiitation,  not  of  the 
object  represent-ed.  It  ia  the  hand,  the  tool  which  is  at  fanlt  in  those 
constrained,  simpering  warriors  of  the  schools  of  yJ^Jgina,  in  those 
slim-wasted  dmnionic  dancera  of  the  Apulian  vosea ;  the  eye  is  as 
familiar  with  (he  human  bfidy,  the  mind  aa  accustomed  to  select  its 
beauty  from  its  uglinecs,  aa  the  eye  and  mind  uf  such  of  ns  as  cannot 
paint  are  familiar  nowadays  with  the  sha|.ies  and  colours^  with  the  charm 
oE  the  trees  and  rneadowH  that  wp  love.  The  ron temporaries,  on  the 
contrary,  of  Donatello  had  received  from  the  sculptors  of  the  very 
furthest  Sliddle  Agee,  those  who  carved  the  magoilicent  patterns  of 
Byzantine  coffins  and  the  extjaiaite  leafage  of  Longohard  churches,  a 
remarkable  mastery  over  tlie  technical  part  of  their  craft..  The  hand 
was  cunning,  but  the  eye  unfamiliar.  Hence  it  comes  that  the  sculp- 
tnre  of  the  earlier  Renaissance  displays  perfection  of  workmanship. 
which  occasionally  blinds  ua  to  its  poverty  of  form  aod  even  to  its 
deficiency  of  science.  And  hence  also  the  rapidity  with  which  eve 
additional  item  of  knowledge  is  put  into  practice  that  seems  to  argue 
perfect  familiarity.  Hut  these  men  were  not  really  familiar  with  their 
work.  The  dnlle.st  modern  student,  brought  up  among  casts  and 
mannals,  would  not  be  guilty  of  the  actual  anatomical  mlstaJcea  com- 
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mitted  every  now  and  then  by  these  great  anatomists,  bo  passionntelj 
curious  of  internal  structure,  bo  exquimtely  foithful  to  minute  pecu- 
liarity, let  alone  the   buDglinga  of  men  ao  certain  of  their  pencil,  eo 
keen  to  form  as  Botticelli.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  every  Btatae  or  drawn 
figure  of  this  period  represents  a  hard  fight  Ti-ith  ignorance  and  with 
on  familiarity  worse  than  ignorant.     The  grosser  the  failure  hard-by, 
the   more  splendid  the  real  achievement.      For  every  limb  modelled 
trathfnlly  from  the  life,  every  geAnre  rendered  correctly,   every  bone 
ormnscle  making  itself  felt  under  the  skin,  every  crease  or  lamp  ia 
tLe  surface,  is  so  much  cooquwred  from  the  unknown. 

So  long  as  this  study,   or  rsther  tbLi  ignorance,  continued,  the 

utiijiie  could  be  appreciated  only  very  partially,  and  almost  eiclu- 

utel^  in  the  points  in  which  it  dIBered  least  from  the  works  of  these 

Dodern  men.      It  mast  have  struck  them  by  its  unerring  science,  its 

Iput  truthfulness  to  Nature  ;  but  its  superior  beauty  could  not  have 

,      ^pnled  to  artists  too  unfamiliar  with  form  to  think  of  selecting  it. 

H      Tbs  study  of  antiqae  proportion,  the  reproduction  of  anticjae  types,  bo 

^  visible  in  the  scalptures  of  Michoel  Angelo.  of  Cellini, and  of  Sausovino, 

and  no  leas  in  the  painting  of  Itaphael,  of  Andrea,  and  even  of  the 

VuKtians,  was  very  nnimportaut  in  the  school  of  DouateUo;  and  it 

it  probable  that  he  and  hia  pupils  did  not  even  perceive  the  dilTer- 

owe  between  their  owa  works  and  the  old  marbles  which  they  studied 

aenly  as  so  many  realistic  documents. 

During  his  early  l-lorontine  days  Domenico  Neroui,  like  hia  masters. 
«u  unconscious  of  the  real  superiority  of  the  antique,  and  blind  to  its 
diflerenoe  from  what  his  contemporaries  and  hlmBclf  were  striving  to 
prodace.  lie  did  not  perceive  that  the  David  of  DonatcUo  and  that  of 
Verrocchio  were  unlike  the  marble  gods  and  hc-rocs  with  whom  he 
toald  complacently  compare  them,  nor  that  the  baa-relicCs  of  the  divine 
Gliibertjwerefar  more  closelyconnectedwiUi  the  Gothic  work  of  Orcagna, 
mo  of  the  Pisans,  than  with  those  sculptured  sarcophagi  collected 
bj  Cosimo  aud  Piero  dei  Medici.  It  was  only  whon  his  insatiate 
curiosity  had  exhausted  those  proljloms  of  anatomy  which  hod  still 
tnabled  his  teachers,  that  ho  was  ablo  to  see  what  the  antique  really 

Im,  or  rather  to  see  that  ilie  modorn  was  not  the  same  thing. 
Chirtaoduo,  Filippino,  Signorelli  and  BotLJceltl  undoubtedly  were 
»Sscted  by  a  similar  intuition  of  the  antiquo  ;  btit  they  were  diverted 
from  its  thorongh  investigation  by  the  manifold  other  problems  of 
peiating  as  distinguished  from  sculpture,  and  by  the  vagueness,  the 
a&consdoasness  of  great  creative  activity  :  the  antique  liecame  one  of 
tlte  iaflaencea  in  their  development,  helping  very  quietly  to  enlarge 
1^   and  reBne  their  work. 

B  ll  was  difToront  with  Domenico,  in  whom  the  man  of  science  was 
tODct  more  powerfal  than  the  artist.  Uia  natnre  required  definite 
decisions  and  distinct  formulas.    It  took  him  some  time  to  understand 
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that  the  school  o£  Donaiello  differed  absoktely  from  the  antiqne,  but 
the  difference  once  felt^  it  appeared  to  him  witJi  eitraordinaiT- 
clearness. 

He  nerer  put  his  l^lion^hts  into  words,  and  probably  never  adouttetl 
even,  to  IiimGelf  that  the  works  ho  hod  most  admired  were  lackiog  in 
beauty ;  lie  merely  ni^stertt^d  that  the  BtatueB  of  the  old  Romans  and 
Qrecks  wero  astouiahingly  beautirul.  In  ivality,  Lowever,  lie  was 
perpetually  eoiiipHring  the  two,  and  always  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
modems.  It  m  posKibk'  in  our  day  to  jndge  jiiutly  tlie  comparative 
merits  of  antique  t^culpture  and  of  that  of  the  early  RQaaissance ;  or 
rather  to  appreciate  them  as  two  separate  sorts  of  art.  deliglitful  in 
quite  different  ways,  letting  ourselves  be  charmed  not  morft  by  the 
actual  beauty  of  form  and  nobility  of  movement  of  the  one  than  by 
the  simplicity,  the  very  homeliness,  the  essentially  human  qnality  of 
the  other.  To  us  there  is  something  delightful  in  the  very  fnct  that 
the  Davids  of  Donatello  and  Verrocchio  are  mere  ordinary  striplings 
from  the  street  and  the  worlrahop,  that  the  singers  of  Luca  della 
Robbla  are  simple  nnfledged  choir-boys,  and  the  Virgins  of  Mino 
Florentine  fine  ladies  ;  wo  have  enough  of  antique  perfection,  we  hare 
had  too  mnch  of  pseodo-antiquo  fanltlessness,  and  wo  feel  refreshed  by 
this  nnconscionsness  of  beauty  and  ugliness.  A  contemporary  could 
not  enter  into  snch  fepungs,  he  could  not  enjoy  hia  own  and  his 
fellows'  naivcU ;  besides  ibe  antique  was  oniy  just  becoming  manifest, 
and  therefore  triamphaut.  To  Doraenico  Donatello's  David  became 
more  and  more  unsatisfactoT^',  faulty  above  the  waist,  positively  un- 
gainly below,  weak  and  lubberly  j  bow  could  ao  divine  an  artist  bave 
been  satisfied  with  that  flat  back,  those  narrow  shoulders  nud  thick 
thighs  ?  He  felt  freer  to  dislike  the  work  of  Verrocchio,  his  own 
teacher,  and  a  man  without  Donatello's  overwhelming  genius ;  that 
David  of  his,  with  bis  immense  bead  and  wizen  face,  his  pitiful  child's' 
arms  and  projecting  clavicles,  straddling  with  hand  on  hip ;  was  it 
possible  that  a  great  hero,  the  slayer  of  a  giant  (Domenico's  notions 
of  giants  were  taken  rather  from  the  romances  of  chivalry  recited  in 
the  market  than  from  study  of  Scripture)  should  have  been  made  like 
that  ?  And  bo,  like  bis  groat  contemporary  Mantegna  in  far-off 
Lombardy,  Domonico  tamed  that  eager  curiosity  with  which  he  had 
previonsly  sought  for  the  secrecy  of  flayed  limbs  and  lleshless  skeletons 
to  studying  the  mystery  of  proportion  and  beauty  which  was  hidden, 
more  snbtly  and  hopelessly,  iu  the  bi-oken  marbles  of  the  Pagans. 

It  happened  one  day,  aomewbert'  about  the  year  i-tSO,  that  he  was 
called  to  examine  a  group  of  Bacchus  and  a  Faun,  recently  brought 
from  Naples  by  the  banker  Neri  Altoviti,  of  the  family  which  once 
owned  a  charming  bouse,  recently  destroyed, whose  triple  row  of  pillared 
balconies  nsed  to  put  an  odd  Florentine  note  into  the  papal  Home, 
turning  the  swirl  of  the  Tiber  opposite  Saint  Angelo'a  into  a  reach  of  the 
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.\xDO.     The  honses  of  the  Altovitis  in  Florence  were  in  that  portioa 
of  Uie  town  most  faroared  by  the  fifteenth   century,  already  a  little 
way  from  the  raarbot ;  the  lion  on  the  tower  of  tht>  Podcsti,  and  the 
BatUa  st«i:ple  printio<^  the  sky  close  by ;  while  not  far  off  was  the 
shop  where   tiie  good    bookseller  Yespaaiuno  received    orders    for 
manii»:n-ipts,  and  otniveraud  with  the  humnnista  wboee  \\\\i9,  hv.  was  ta 
write.     The  Albizifl  and  Pandolfinis,  illustrioaa  and  nnmerous  families 
stmck  in  so  many  of  their  members  hj  the  vindictivenesa  of  the 
Slpdicis,  had  thftir  honses  in  the  same  qnarter,  and  at  the  comer  of 
the  narrow  street  hung  the  carved  escutcheon — two  dolphins — of  iho 
PasEiB :  their  honse  shut  np,  and  avoided  by  the  citizens  who  had  ao 
recantly  seen  the  conspirators  dangling  in  hood  and  cape  from  the 
modowfl  of  the  pnblic  palace.     The  hoose  of  the  Altovitis  was  occu- 
pied in  the  ground  floor  by  great  warehouses,  whose  narrow-grated 
windows  were  attainable  only  by  a  ateep  flight  of  steps.  The  coort  was 
sarroanded  on   three  aides   by   a  cloister  or  portico,  which    repeated 
itaelf  on  the  first  and  second  floor,  with  the  difference  that  the  lowest 
ircbes  were  supported  by  rude  square  pillars,  oniameuted  with  only 
a    carved  marigold,  while   the  uppermost   weighed  on   stout  oaken 
ibskf^.  between  which  twpes  were  stretched  for  the  drying  of  linen; 
sod  the  middle  colonnade  consisted  of  charniiogTuticaQ  pillars,  where 
SireDa  and  Cupids  and  heraldic  de^-ices  replacetl  the  acanthus  or  rams* 
horns  of  the  capitals.     It  waa  to  this  middle  portion  of  the  house  that 
Itoinenico  ascended  «])   the  noble  ateep-stepped  Rtaircaae,   protected 
from  the  rain  fay  a  vaulted  and  rosetted  roof,  for  it  was  external  and 
oocapied  tlie  side  of  the  yard  left  free  from   cloisters.     The  ^reat 
bauiker  had  bidden  Domenico  to  his  midday  meal,  which  was   Berred 
vritb  a  ^-ugality   now   fast   disappearing,   but    once    habitual    even 
unoDg  the  richest  Florentines.      But  though  the  food  was  simple  and 
ftlaost  scanty,  nearly  forty  persons  sat  down   to   meat  together,   for 
Neri  Aitoviti  held  to  the  old  plan,    commended  by  Alberti   in   his 
dulogue  on  the  goveming  of  a  household,  that  the  clerks  and  principal 
servants  of  a  merchant  were  best  chosen   among  his  own   kinsfolk, 
Uving  under  his  roof,  and  learning   obedience  from   the  example  of 
hifl  children.      Despite  this  frugality,  the   dining-room  was,  though 
bare,  magnificent.      There  were  none  of  those   carpets  and   Eastern 
sluffij  which   surprised   strangers  from  the  north  in  the  voluptooua 
little  palaoea  of  contemporary  Venetians ;  and  the  benches  were  hard 
■nd  narrow.     But  the  ceiling  overhead  was  magnificently  arranged  in 
ewved  Dompnctments,  great  gold   sunSowera  and  cherubs  projecting 
bom  a  dark  blue  gronnd  among  the  brown  raftering;  in  the  middle 
o(  the  stencilled  wall  was  one  of  those  high  sideboards  so  frequently 
(town  in  old  paintings,  covered  with  gold  and  silver  dishes  and  platters 
MnbiMtcd  by  the  most  skilful  craftflmen ;  and  at  one*  end  n  great  washing 
troogh  and  fountain,  such  as  still  exist  in  sacristies,  ornamented  with 
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gronpe  of  dancing  children  by  Benedetto  da  Mwano,  while  behind 
the  high  seat  of  the  father  of  the  family  a  great  gronp  of  saints, 
emerging  from  blooming  lilies  and  surrounded  by  a  glory  of  angels, 
was  hanging  in  a  frame  divided  into  carved  compartments  ;  the  work, 
panel  and  frame,  of  the  late  Brother  Filtppo  Lippi.  At  one  end  of 
the  board  sat  all  the  men,  arranged  hierarchically,  from  the  fathor  in 
his  black  loose  robe  to  lads  in  short  plaited  tunic  and  atriped  hose ; 
the  womankind  was  seated  together ;  and  the  daughters,  even  the 
mother  of  the  house,  modest  and  almost  uaolike  in  apparel  and 
head-dress,  would  rise  and  help  to  wait  od  the  men,  with  that  silent 
and  grare  courtesy,  which  according  to  Vespasiano  had  disappeared 
from  Florence  with  Alessandra  dei  Bardi.  There  was  little  speech,  and 
only  in  undertones ;  a  I'ranciscan  said  a  long  grace ;  and  allerwards,  and 
in  the  middle  of  the  meal,  a  yonng  student,  educated  by  the  frequent 
munificence  of  the  Altovitis,  read  out  loud  a  chapter  of  Cicero's  "  De 
Senectute,"  for  Neri,  although  a  busy  banker,  with  but  little  time  for 
study,  was  not  behind  his  generation  in  the  lore  of  letters  and 
philosophy. 

After  meat  ^lesser  Neri  dismissed  the  rest  of  the  company  to  their 
varioas  avocations  ;    the   ladies  silently   retired   to   superintend  the 
ironing  and  mending  of  the  house  liticn,  and  Domenico  was  escorted 
by  his  host  to  see  the  newly  arrived  piecn  of  statuary.     It  had  been 
placed  already  in  the  banker's  closet,  where  he  could  feast  his  eyes  on  h 
its  perfection  while  attending  to  his  business,  or  improving  bis  mind  ^ 
by  study.     This  closet,  compared  to  the  rest  of  the  bouse,  was  small 
and  low-roofod.     At  its  end,  an  we  see  in  the  pictures  of  Van  Byck  fl 
and  Momling,  upened  out  thn  conjugal  chamber,   reflecting  its  vast,  ^ 
red-covered  bed,  raised  several  steps,  itscrneifix  and  praying-stool,  and 
its  latticed  window  in  a  circular  mirror  framed  in  cut  facets,  widch  hung 
opposite  on  the  wall  of  the   clasi^t.     The  latter  waa  dark,  a  single 
trefoiled  window  admitting  on  either  aide  of  its  column  and  through 
its  greenish  bottle-glass  bnt  little  light  from  the  narrow  street.     The 
chief  furniture  consisted  o£    shelves  carrying  books,   small   antique 
4)rcnze8, some  globes,  &  sand-glass;  and  panel  cupboards,  oniamented 
with  pictnrea  of  similar  objects,  and  with  ingenious  perspectiven  of  fl 
inlaid  wood.      An  elaborate  iron  safe,  painted  blue  and  studded  with 
beautifnl  mPtal  rosfs,  stood  in  a  corner.     Therp  were  two  or  three 
armchairs  of  carved  oak  for  visitors.     The  master  sat  upon  a  bench  fl 
behind  an  oaken  counter  or  desk,  very  much  like  St.  Jerome  in  his  ^ 
study.     On   the  wall  behind,  and  above  his  liead,  hung  a  preciouR 
Flemish  painting  (Flemish  paintings  were  esteemed  for  their  superior 
devontness)  representing  the  Virgin   at  the  foot  of  the  Cross,  with  a 
Nativity  and  a  Circnmcision  on  either  of  the  opened  shutters.      It  made 
a  glowing  patch  of  vivid  geranium  and  wine  colonr,  of  warm   yellow 
glazing  on  the  oak  of  tke  wall.     On  the  counter  or  writing-table 
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Btood  a  majolica  pot  with  threo  liliea  ia  it,  a  pile  of  mruiDscript  and 
ledgers,  and  a  human  sknll  alongside  of  a  cnicilix,  beautifully  nrought 
of  bronze  I17  D«eiderio  da  Settignano.  A  Latin  translation  of  Plato's 
l"Phaudo"  was  spread  upon  on  the  det^k,  together  with  one  of  the 
earliest  printed  copies  of  the  Divine  Comedy. 

Messer  Neri  did  not  take  his  seat  at  the  coonter,  bnt  attor  a  pause, 
and  with  some  nolemnitj,  drew  a  certain  of  dark  brocade  which  had 
been  spread  across  one  end  of  the  closet,  and  diaplayod  his  new  purchaee. 
I       "  I  have  it  from  the  king,  for  the  settling  of  a  debt  of  a  thousand 
\  crowns  contracted  with  my  father,  when  he  was   Duke  of   Calabria," 
fiMd  the  banker,  with  due  appreciation  of  the  snni.     *'  'Tis  said  they 
foaod    it  among  the  ruins  of   that  famous  palace  of  the   Hmperar 
Tiberios  of  which  Tacitus  has  told  ns." 
k       The  two  marble  6gures,  to  which  time  and  a  long  sojonrn  under- 
'   pound  had  given  a  brownish  yellow  colour,  reddish  in  places  with 
rast  stains,  stood  out  against  a  background  of  Flemish  tapestiy,  whose 
I  emaciated  heads  of  kings  and   thin  bodies  of  warrior  saints  made  a 
coiifas«^d  pattern  on   the  general   dusky  blue  and    green.     The  group 
was  in  wonderful  preserration  :  the  figure  of  Bacchus  intact,  that  of  th* 
young  faun  lacking  only  the  arm  that  had  evidently  been  fre-ely  extended. 
It  exists  in  many  repetitions  aud  variations  in  most  of  our  museums ; 
iwork  originally  of  the  school  of  Praxiteles,  but,  in  none  of  the  copies 
handed  to  us,  of  excellence  suflicient  to  display  the  hand  of  the  original 
scalptor.     Besides  we  have  been  epoilt  by  familiarity  with   an  older 
&iid  more  powerful  school,  by  knowledge  of  a  few  great  masterpieces, 
for  complete, appreciation  of  such  a  work.      Bat  it  was  diH'erent  four 
hundred  years  ago  ;  aud   Domenico  Neronl  stood  long  and  entranced 
liefore  the  group.     The  principal  figure  embodied   all  those  beanUes 
wluch  he  had  been  striving  so  hard  to  understand:  it  was,   in  the 
most  triumphant  manner,  the  absolute  reverse  of  the  Hgures  of  Donatello. 
The  youtig  god  was  represented  walking  with  leisurely  but  vif^roua 
Btep,  supportiug  himself  upon  the  ahoulder  of  the  Uttte  satyr  as  the 
vine  supports  itself,  witli  tendrils  trailed  about  branches  and  trunk  of 
tbe  propping  tree  from  which  the  child  Ampelos  took  his  name. 

like  the  head  with  its  elaborately  dressed  curls,  the  beautiful  body 

had  an  ampleneiss  and  tenderness   that   gave  an  impression  almost 

womanly,  till  you  noticed   the   cuiraas-like  sit  of  the  chest  on  the 

loinB,  and  the  compressed  strength  of  the  long  light  thighs.     The 

creature,  as  yon  looked  at  him,  seemed  to  reveal  more  and  more,  beneath 

Ik  rooDdnees  and  fairness  of  surface,  the  elasticity  and  Btreugth  of  an 

sthlele  in  training.     Bat  when  the  eye  was  not  exploring  the  delicate, 

l»ri,iuid  yot  supple  depressions  and  swellings  of  the  muscles,  the  slender 

shtpeliness  of  the  long  legs  and  spring}'  feet,  the  back  bulging   with 

ttrung  moijclea  above,  and  going  in,  tight,  with  a  magnificent  dip  at 

Um  vustj  all  impressions  were  merged  in  a  sense  of  ease,  of  suavi^. 
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of  full-blown  bartnony.  Here  was  do  pomp  of  aaatomical  lore,  of 
caaning  handicraft,  but  tbu  life  seeiotiil  to  ciroulaie  strong  and  gentle 
in  thii)  e:cquisit«  vlfortless  body.  And  the  creature  waa  not  merely 
alive  with  a  life  more  harmonious  than  that  of  liviog  men  or  carved 
umrbles,  but  beautiful,  equally  in  simple  outline  if  3'oa  chose  that,  and 
in  subtle  detail  when  that  came  under  your  notice,  with  a  beauty  that 
seemed  to  multiply  itself,  existing  in  all  manners,  aa  it  can  only  in 
things  that  have  life,  in  perfect  Qowera  and  fruits,  or  highbred  Oriental 
horses.  Of  such  things  did  the  nnder-strata  of  CDDSciousuess  consist 
in  Neroni — vague  impressiona  of  certain  bunches  of  grapes  with  thrar 
great  rounded  leaves  hanging  against  the  blue  &ky,  of  the  Hamelike 
tapered  petals  of  wild  tulips  in  the  helds,  of  the  golden  brown  flanks 
of  certain  borees,  and  the  broad  white  foreheada  of  the  Umbrian  bnl- 
locka,  forming  as  it  were  a  background  for  tho  perception  of  this  god, 
for  no  manor  woman  bad  ever  been  like  unto  hira. 

Domenico  remained  silent,  his  arms  folded  on  his  breast ;  it  wna  not 
a  case  for  talking. 

But  the  young  mim  who  had  read  Cicero  out  at  table  had  come  np 
behind  him,  and  thought  it  more  seemly  to  praise  his  patron's  new 
toy,  while  at  tho  same  time  displaying  his  learning ;  so  he  cleared  his 
throat,  and  said  in  a  stately  fashion : 

"  It  IB  stated  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  Geography  of  Stralio  that 
the  pointer  Parrhasins,  having  been  summoned  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Lindos  to  make  them  an  image  of  their  tutelary  hero,  Hercules 
obtained  from  the  son  of  Jupiter  that  h(>i  should  appear  to  him  in  a 
dream,  and  thus  enable  him  worthily  to  port.ray  the  perfections  of  a 
demigod.  Might  we  not  be  tempted  to  believe  that  the  divine  son  of 
Semele  had  voocht^afed  a  similar  boon  to  the  happy  sculptor  of  this 
marble  ?  " 

But  Domeuico  only  bit  his  thumb  and  «ighed  veiy  heavily.  - 

Verxos  Lee. 
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It"  accarato  diagnosis  be  tlie  firat  step  toiyards  cnring  a  disease,  the 
name  of  Mr.  Charles  Booth  wiU  desei-vo  to  be  ranked  as  that  of 
the  man  who  led  the  way  towards  the  oara  of  th»  great  social  disease 
of  hia  time — the  disease  of  poverty.  Mr.  Booth  has  rfet  himself  to 
gauga  deliberately  and  carefully  the  extent,  degree  and  nature  of 
poverty  in  London.  Hia  first  VQlnme  upon  "  Labour  and  Life  "  dealt 
mth  the  East  End,  his  second — made  up,  like  its  predecMSor,  of  the 
work  of  several  contributors — deals  with  London  al  lurge.  The  special 
inqoiries  into  various  occnpaUons,  which  formed  a  particularly  interest- 
ing part  of  vol.  i.  do  not  appear  in  vol.  ii.  ;  but  Mr.  IJooth  promises 
tliat  vol.  iii.  shall  contain  an  accouat  of  the  direllers  la  London 
grouped  according  to  trades.  This  second  volame,  therefore,  has  to 
do  rather  with  the  second  than  the  first  branch  of  the  title,  and 
concerns  itself  rather  with  life  than  with  labour.  The  division  of  the 
population  into  classes,  according  to  degrees  and  varieties  of  poverty, 
which  was  made  in  the  previons  volume,  is  practically  retained  ;  and 
the  map,  with  its  streets  coloured  in  different  tints  to  indicate  the  class 
of  the  inhabitants,  is  extended  to  include  all  London.  The  classes  into 
which  the  dwellers  in  London  are  divided  are  ei^ht : 

"  A.  The  lowest  class — occasional  labourers,  loafers,  and  semi- 
oiiminals. 
B.  The  very  poor — casual  labour,  hand  to  month  existence, 

chronic  want. 
C  and  J).  The  poor — including  alike  those  whose  earnings  are 
small,  hecanse  of  irrr^guliirity  of  employment,  and  those 
whose  work,  thongh  regular,  is  ill-paid. 
E  and  F.  The  regularly  employed,  and  fairly  paid  working  class 

of  all  grades. 
Gaxul  H.  Lower  and  upper  middle  class, and  all  abore  tbU  Urel." 
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To  indicate  these  classes,  sereu  abades  of  colour  are  used  in  tha 
maps,  as  follows :  "  Blacky  the  lowest  gradu  (corresponding  to  Class 
A)  .  .  .  .  the  elements  of  disorder.  Dark  Slue,  very  poor  (corre- 
sponding to  Glass  B Light  Iflucj  standard  poverty  (correspond- 
ing to  Classes  C  and  D)  inhabited  principally  by  those  whose  earnings 

are  small  (sny  18s.  to  20^.  a  week  for  a  moderate  family) 

I*urpl£,  mixed  with  poverty  (usually  0  and  D,  with  K  and  F,  but 
including  Class  B  in  many  cases).  ri7ik;  working  class  comfort 
(corresponding  to  Classes  K  and  F,  but  containing  also  a  larg© 
proportion  of  the  lower  middle  class  of  small  tradesmen,  and  Class  G). 
These  people  uBiiftlly  keep  no  servant.  Rfd,  well-to-do,  itihabitfsd 
by  middle  class  forailicB,  who  beep  one  or  two  servants.  Yellmc, 
wealthy,  hardly  found  in  East  London,  and  little  found  in  South 
liondon,  inhabited  by  families  who  keep  three  or  more  aor^-ants,  and 
whose  honaca  arc  rated  at  £100  or  more." 

Nothing  above  the  pink  level  pertains  to  Mr.  Booth's  present 
inquiry.  Ho  illuRtratos  the  condition  and  proportions  of  the  classes 
below  it,  partly  by  tables  of  figures  and  by  a,  map  coloured  in  paler  or 
deeper  tone^  to  show  the  percentages  of  poverty  ;  partly  by  a  house 
to  house  account  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  large  Berie<i  of  sample  street* 
and  blocks ;  partly  by  accounts  of  special  districts ;  and  partly  bj^m 
chapters  on  particular  subjects  concerning  the  whole  area.  ^M 

One  of  the  special  subjects  is  "Blocks  of  Dwellings."  Blocks  are 
reported  to  be  increasing  in  number,  and  in  the  central  diatricta  to  be 
eagerly  songht  afV^r,  and  always  full.  This  is  not  the  case,  however, 
with  the  cheaper  and  lower-class  blocks.  At  Deptford,  for  instance — '^f 
a  district  shown  by  the  map  (No.  1.  Poverty  by  districts)  lo  be" 
extremely  poor — it  appears  that  *'  half  the  tenements  aru  empty." 
The  emptiness  of  blocks  seems  to  increase  as  their  rent  diminishes. 
It  is  a  frequent  complaint  that  blocks  of  dwellings  do  not  provide 
abodes  for  the  very  poor  who  have  so  often  been  dislodged  from  their  sites; 
and  it  now  appears  that  it  is  precisely  for  those  model  dwellings  where 
rooms  are  cheapest  (in  some  instances  quite  as  cheap  as  any  kind  of 
rooms  iu  the  neighbourhood)  that  it  is  most  difficult  to  find  tenonta. 
One  explanation  of  this  diiliculty  will  suggest  itself  to  all  persons 
practically  acquainted  with  the  poorest  clsss  of  house  tenants — it  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  tenants  in  blocks  are  compelled,  in  the  first  place, 
to  pay  rent,  and  in  the  second  place,  to  pay  it  regularly.  A  certain 
proportion  of  tenants  have,  I  will  not  say  the  intention,  but  certainly 
the  habit,  of  eluding  the  payment  of  rent,  while  a  far  greater  pro- 
portion have  the  habit  of  getting  into  aiTears  at  slack  times,  and 
neither  of  these  habits  is  possible  in  a  model  dwelling.  This  necessity 
of  regular  payment  is  no  doubt  one  factor  in  the  nnwillingness  of  the 
very  poor  to  go  into  ^'  blocks."  The  degree  of  restraint,  regulation, 
and  order  enforced  is  another.     The  truth  is,  that  to  live  in  a  block 
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wiih  oomfoti  to  oneself  and  one's  neighbours  demands  a  certain  standard 

of  civilisation  as  well  aa  of  income  which  makes  the  life  nafitted  for 

tlie  majority  of  the  very  poorest.     Those  optimists  who  "believe  that 

the  problem  of  the  hoasing  of  the  poor  may  be  Bolverl  by  transferring 

t^ie  sinm  Inhabitant  from  a  dirty  room  in  a  dilapidated   hoose.  to  a 

neat  new  box  with  a  door  opening  on  a  commoa  stairway,  a  window 

lutldDg  into  a  common  asphalted  yard,  and  the  wTiole  or  partial  pro- 

|ff»torship  of  a  tap,  a  sink,  and  other  such  conveniences  are  likely  to 

uiH  sadder  and  wig«r  from  the  perusal  of  Miss  Octavia  Hill's  chapter 

beaded,  "  Influence  on  Character."     The  advantages  of  blocks  may 

l«iiinime<l  np.  Miss  Hill  tJiitiks),  under  two  heads:  Better  sanitation 

(rbich,  however,   is  by   no  means  univereal)  ;  More  inspection  and 

nstnint.     She  doea  not  include  economy  in  building  as  one  of  the 

adnntages  :  "  I  am  not  so  wholly  sure  that  it  exists Moreover, 

I  JODOt  ttunk  that  we  can  permanently  congratulate  and  pride  oar- 
seitBi  apon,  hardly  that  we  can  permit,  a  form  of  construction  which 
ftiiinita  so  very  little  sunligbt  into  lower  floors,  so  that  to  the 
[ireseat  cost  of  block  buildings  must,  I  think,  be  fairly  added  in 
dieftttare,  such  dimiuation  of  height  or  such  increase  of  yard  space  as 
would  sUow  of  the  free  entrance  of  air  and  light  ....  I  think  also 
tint  the  cheapness  of  building  many-storey  buildings  is  exaggerated." 
I  'ile  drawbacks  Miss  Uill  divides  into  those  which  may  be  transitory, 
K  ted  those  essential  to  tlie  system.  '*Tho  transitory  ones  are  by  far 
"^  the  most  serious.  They  arc  those  which  depend  on  the  enormously 
icoreased  evil  which  grows  np  in  a  huge  commtmily  of  tUoso  who  are 
Bodticiplined  and  untrained."  ....*'  What  life  in  blocks  is  to  the 
Ian  eelf-oontrolled  hardly  any  words  of  mine  aro  strong  enough  to 
dncribs  ....  the  swift  dogradation  of  children  belonging  to  tidy 
fauiliea  ....  the  terrorism  exercised  by  the  rough  over  the  timid 

uidindnstriouspoor  ....  theabuseofeveryappliancoprovidcd 

Sinks  and  drains  are  stopped ;  yards  provided  for  exercise  must  be 
doGcd  because  of  misbehaviour ;  Iwys  bathe  in  drinking  water  cisterns  ; 
nsWiousee  on  staircases — or  staircases  themselves — become  the  nightly 
bmtof  the  vicious,  the  Sunday  gambling  places  of  boys;  the  yell 
c4 the  drunkard  echoes  through  the  hollow  passages;  the  stairs  are 
bli»kpd  by  dirty  children,  and  the  life  of  any  decent  hard-working 
hsSif  becomes  intolerable.     The  very  same  evils  are  nothing  like  as 

injimoas  when  the  families  are  more  separate I  would  implore 

well-meaning  landlords  to  pnose  before  they  clear  away  small  hoases 
ui]  erect  blocks  with  any  idea  of  benefiting  the  poorer  class  of  people." 
TotKese  moral  objections  may  ht  fairly  added  two  very  similar  physical 
oliittlions,  of  both  of  which  I  have  knowTi  instances.  One  is  the 
iuRAMd  danger  of  infection,  either  from  prevailiDg  epidemics  or 
fno  toy  defect  lu  sanitary  matters ;  the  other  is  the  chance  of  the 
vliole  bailding  becoming  infested  by  vermin.     A  lady  rent- collector 
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who  pre&i(le<l  over  a  very  cheap  block,  and  who  knew  that  I  waa 
acquamted  with  people  hard  by,  onw  asked  me  i£  1  had  ever  bear<l 
any  reason  asaigaed  why  roomy  at  euch  low  renU  remalDeil 
empty.  I  had  not ;  but  I  inquired,  and  received  the  pluia  reply  : 
''There's  not  a  room  that  isn't  full  al  bugs."  Whether  the  statement 
was,  in  this  particular  iuslance,  true,  1  do  nut  know,  but  it  points  to  a 
very  possible  and  serioas  dilHculty.  Another  and  very  real  drawback 
to  life  in  blocktt  is  the  almost  inevitable  noisiness.  The  very  bright 
and  cheerful  "  Sketch  of  Life  in  Buildings,"  by  a  Lady  Kesiiieut^ 
contains  n-?  complaint  on  this  score-,  but  all  sorts  of  little  detsila 
reveal  a  lack  of  quiet.  *'  At  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  1  hear  tlie 
tenant  orerhead,  Mr.  A.,  getting  up  for  his  day's  work."  ....*'  1 
hear  a  child  cry,  and  a  sleepy  voice,  Mrs.  A.,  recommending  a  wp  of 
tea  and  a  crust  for  the  baby."  .  ..."  I  hear  his  steps  as  be  goes 
doNTDBtaire.     At  eight  o'clock  there  is  a  great  raking  and  scraping  on 

the  other  side  of  the  wall My  neighbour,  Mrs.  B.,  is  rakin^^ 

out  and  cleaning  her  stovo.  Then  tho  door  is  opened,  the  dust  is 
thrown  down  the  dust  shoot,  and  a  brisk  conversation  is  very  audibly 
carried  on."  We  loam  incidontalty  that  Mrs.  A.  works  a  sewing- 
machine  till  Into  in  tho  evening.  Between  eleven  and  twelve  another 
conversation  is  audible.  "  Soon  after  twelve  there  is  a  great  hnbbuh  of 
children's  laughter  and  shriok-ing  in  the  courtyard  under  my  window." 
In  the  afternoon  '*  a  certain  torpor  falls  upon  the  Buildings,"  but  even 
this  is  broken  by  '■  tho  jingling  cans  and  cat-calls  of  the  afternoon 
milk  boys."  More  oonveraation  of  neighbours,  a  game  of  cricket  in 
the  yard ;  at  night,  as  "  a  not  nufrequent  incident,"  the  return  of  a 
"  doubtfully  sober  woman,"  who  had  been  locked  out  by  her  husband. 
*'To  her  repeated  knocks  and  entreaties  he  returned  a  sullen  silence; 
then,  exasperated,  she  thumped  and  kicked  at  the  door.acreanuDg.  .... 
The  whole  side  of  the  Buildbg  must  have  been  awukeued.but  nobody 
made  the  least  sign ;  it  was  not  etiqaette,"  When  we  add  tn  all  these 
noises,  the  continual  presence  of  children  in.  the  echoing  pubsages  and 
stairways,  and  the  straius  of  the  almost  inevitable  concertina,  wo  have 
accumulated,  I  think,  no  inconsiderable  addition  to  the  burdens  of 
life.  It  is  true  that,  roughly  speaking,  all  workbg-claas  houses  are 
noisy,  but  not  many  of  them  have  nil  these  elements  of  noise.  For  a 
sociably  disposed  person  with  robust  nerves  and  smalt  family  circle  a 
block  may  indeed  bo  an  excellent  residence,  but  it  must  aI@o  be  a 
place  in  which  the  purgatory  of  a  day's  bad  headache  must  be  terribly 
aggravated,  and  in  which  no  light  sleeper  coatd  hope  for  an  unbrokeD 
night. 

The  section  of  the  book  which  deals  with  "  liondon  Children  "  gives 
a  clear  and  condensed  account  of  the  whole  position  of  London  boys 
and  giria  in  elementary  and  t-econdary  schools.  Mr.  Booth's  own 
chapter  on  "  Klementary  Kducalion  "  brings   into  strong   relief  two 
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pointi,  of  which  one  U  the  civilising  inflaence  o£  the  ordinaiy 
riein«it«ry  school,  and  the  other,  the  costliness  to  thn  commniiity,  no 
ieagUian  the  nnsatisfactoriness,  of  the  very  poor  and  the  lowest  class  of 
ddM.  The  difficulties  and  defects  existing  under  the  present  system 
an  wferred  mwuly  to  three  beads :  Poverty,  Neglect,  and  Defects  of 
the  Code.  Poverty,  whether  doe  to  the  misfortnnes  or  the  fault  of 
the  pweot,  iowers  the  physical  and  mental  quality  of  the  hnnian 
laateriftl  npoa  which  education  has  to  work.  A  child  habitually  under- 
fn)  bss  of  necessity  an  ill-nourished  brain.  To  try  and  force 
iutructioD  opon  it  is  to  put  it  to  fruitless  pain.  AVhaC  then  is  the 
rooed;?  Free  meals?  This  solution,  which  seems  %o  obvious  and 
utnnLJ  in  any  individnal  case,  has  its  serious  dangers  when  widely 
multiplied.  "The  free  niealeverysehoolday,giventojilI  who  on  the  score 
ofuwd  pnt  in  their  claim,  simply  reduces  by  »o  much  the  oiDimum 
coatsnd  therefore  the  minimum  wage  at  which  family  life  is  possible. 
T«the  thriftless  and  indifiVrent  it  means  the  removal  of  that  natural 
Bad  wholesome  stimulus  which  the  necessity  of  providinj^  for  tlia 
wnlsof  a  family  supplies.  To  the  idle  and  drinking  parent  itnieana 
sonndi  set  free  for  the  publican's  till.  To  all  it  means  liberty  to 
kB  with  impunity  fresh  units  to  the  helpless  and  unwieldty  mass 
ilmdy  hanging  like  a  millstone  ronnd  the  necks  of  the  thrifty  poor. 
....  A  chUd  of  school  age,  habitually  under-fed  at  home,  and  unable 
in  KQseqnenoe  to  receive  to  purpose  the  instrnction  on  which  the 
Sate  insists,  presents  one  of  the  most  diflicult  problems  which 
Budon  civilisation  is  called  upon  to  solve.  One  thing  wo  are  bonnd 
tDtdnit.  The  child  must  be  fed  by  its  parents,  by  charity,  or  by 
tke  State.  If  by  chari^,  full  and  strict  inquiry  should  bring  to  light 
tlie  causes  of  distxess.  If  by  the  Stote,  the  parent  should  be  classed 
uis  Tooeipt  of  outdoor  relief.  In  no  other  way  can  we  secure  to  the 
cldld  a  portion  at  least  of  its  natural  rights  without  fostering  unduly 
lie  growth  of  a  residuum  class  and  preparing  for  the  coming  genera- 
tin  a  burden  heavier  even  than  onr  own."  The  evils  of  neglect  are 
ibom  chlofiy  in  the  form  of  irn'gularity  of  attendance.  In  some  of 
B  ike  lower  class  schools,  Mr.  Booth  tells  ua,  the  absentees  are  reckoned 
^B  It  30  per  cent.,  and  the  number  is  made  npalinost  entirely  of  children 
^K^an  thriftless,  drunken,  neglected  homes — tht>  very  children  for  whom 
^^Vitol  attendance  is  most  important.  There  are  from  30,'JOO  to 
lo  SSfOOO  Bach  children  in  London.  The  Edncation  Act  of  1  b76  has 
dam  (the  wastrel  clauses)  which  provide  for  the  eE=tablishment  of 
DjybdDBtrial  Schools  for  the  reception  of  neglected  children,  but 
Am  cUuses,  tliongh  adopted  by  most  of  the  large  Board  Schools, 
km  DOt  been  adopted  in  London.  These  schools,  to  which  children 
lujlie  sent  for  a  term  of  three  years  under  a  magistrate's  order,  give 
Bople  industrial  training  and  meals,  but  not  lodgings.  Special 
ittntdtnee  officers  are  authorised,  if  the  child  does  not  ocmR  t^  school, 
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to  enter  its  borne  and  fetcli  it.  Tbe  parents — or,  if  they  arc  nnable, 
the  guardians — have  to  pay  two  shillings  a-w^^^k.  After  about  six 
months,  iE  the  child  has  attended  roguUrly — "and  it  usually  has,  for 
parents  of  this  type  dislike  the  supervision  involved,  the  regular  pay- 
ments, and  the  loss  o£  the  child's  services  out  of  school " — it  recwvea 
a  sort  of  ticbet-of-leave  and  returns  to  the  ordinary  school,  whcncp, 
however,  it  can  be  transferred  once  more  lo  the  Day  Industrial 
School  at  any  time  during  the  three  years.  Such  8^;boo^8  may  often 
obviate  the  necessity  of  sending  a  child  to  a  full  Industrial  School 
and  all  its  inevitable  disadvantages;  and  it  is  surely  much  to  be 
regretted  that  Loudon  with  its  greater  numbers  of  children  has  nothing 
of  the  kind.  TIio  deflects  of  the  Code  are  mainly  au  undue  pre- 
ponderance of  what  may  bo  called  book-work  over  physical  or  mental 
trainiug.  The  New  Code,  howover,  tends  to  remt^dy  this  deficiency, 
which  is  probably  not  felt  very  heavily  by  better-cla^s  children.  But 
on  the  lower  cIiub  children  it  weighs  with  double  force.  "  Practically 
in  London  two  codes  are  needed.     One  for  the  upper  portion  of  the 

school  population Another  on   sirnpier,  iiioie  attractive,  and 

practical  lines  for  the  children  of  the  slums  and  tUosu  from  the  poorest 
homes.  What  they  imperatively  need,  both  for  their  own  and  tbo 
common  good,  'm  to  be  trained  in  habits  of  decency,  cleimlineMi,  and 
common  self-respect,  and  to  be  taught  the  rudimenta  of  civilised  social 
and  domestic  life  .  .  .  .  to  have  school  work  made  attractive  to  them  t=o 
that  they  may  neither  hate  it  while  it  lasts,  nor  Hing  it  aside  the 
moment  release  from  attendance  comes.  .  .  .  The  Department  is  equally 
bound  to  see  to  it  that  the  edncation  given  is  6tted  to  the  child's 
condition  and  its  needs.  A  more  detailed  acquaintance  with  that 
condition  and  the  needs  arising  out  of  it  is  required  for  this.  Bearing 
in  mind  that  n  London  slum  child  costs  the  community  from  £28  to 
£35  in  its  school  stage,  and  that  the  adult  residuum,  recruited  largely 
from  children  of  this  class,  is  a  perpetual  drain  on  indaatrial  resource, 
the  importance  of  such  knowledge  from  an  economic  point  of  view- 
may  he  fairly  urged."  But  whatever  its  defects,  the  elementary  school 
has  merits  and  influence  of  no  common  kind.  Any  one  who  has 
visited  Board  Schools,  cannot  fall  to  have  been  impressed  by  the  order, 
the  good  feeling,  and  in  most  instances,  by  the  interest  of  the  children 
in  what  they  are  about,  and  Mr.  Booth,  on  better  knowledge,  confirms 
this  lirat  impresftion.  "The  turbulence  of  the  streets  is  eubdned  inlo 
industrious  calm.  itagged  little  gamins  run  quietly  in  hnrneef, 
obedient  to  a  look,  a  gesture  of  the  teacher  in  command.  It  is  this 
responsiveneiis  to  rule,  right  rule,  winch  more  than  any  other  thing 
gives  ground  for  hope  in  regard  to  the  future  o£  these  poor  children. 
That  such  a  miscellaneous  uudisciplined  mass  as  the  Echool  population 
of  the  lowest  streets  in  London  shouM  be  brought  into  line  and  taught, 
as   80  maay  are,  to  feel  pride  iu  their  school,  their  teachers,  even  in 


iveSy  is  aa  achievement  holding  within  it  the  begianiaga  of 
all  good." 

Thq  inquiry  into  "  InQox  of  Population  "  begun  in  vol.  i.,  is  con- 
tinued by  Air.  Llewellyn  f^mith  in  vol.  ii. ;  and  one  of  the  tbreo  maps 
shows  in  varying  shades  ot  colour  the  percentage  of  inhnbitanta  in 
various  districts,  vcho  were  born  in  other  parta  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
U  appears  that  tlirouj^hoat  all  Jjondon  ^113  persons  in  every  1000  are 
oooDtry-born,  and  that,  the  highest  proportion  i>t  reached  in  Ker.sing- 
ton,  Bajsivater,  and   St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  where  from  fifty 
to   sixty  per  cent,   of  the  dwellers  were   horn   in  other  pnrts  of  the 
United  Kingdom.      At  first  sight  this  high  percentage  strikes  one  as 
sarprising:  but  when  we  reflect  npon  the  large  number  of  domestic 
servants  and  assistants  in  big  shops  in  thesft  districts,   and  reinember 
that  the  poorer  class  of  residents  is  mainly  made  up  of  men  who  have 
to  do  with  horses — cabmen,  carmen,  and  coachmen — and  thnt  these 
men  are  in  a  great  majority  of  cases  from  the  conntry,  the  fignre" 
become  comprehensible.     The  absolutely  lowest  percentage  of  countrj- 
bom  inhabitants  is  in  Bethnal  Green,  and  is  almost  coincident  witb 
the  *'  condemned"  area,  whose  future  is  under  consideration  by  tho 
County  Council.      Next  to  this  district  in  amallness  of  the  raral  factor 
come  certain  parts  of  'Whitechftpe!  and  St.  George"a-in-the  Eaat^  and 
these  likewise  are  very  poor,  aud  very  much  overcrowded.     Roughly 
speaking,  the  better-to-do  the  distxict,  the  larger  the  proportion  of  the 
country-bom.     Incjuiries   iuto  individtiul  cases    or  groups  of  cases 
«eeui  tu  pomt  to  the  inferfiice  that,  whether  or  no  his  advent  aggra- 
Tatesthe  poverty  o£  I-oudon  at  large,  the  country  immigrant's  own  posi- 
tion ii  generally  improved  by  his  migration.      Speikkiug  generally,  the 
couQtrj'man  can  find  work  in  London,  aud  cau    get  belter  pay  for  it 
than  he  was  able  to  get  in  his  own  village.     Of  course  there  is  a  cer- 
tain residuum  of  the  country-born  who  are  not  so  much   immigrnnta 
u  wsuilerers.     Specimens  of  this  class  are  to  be>  found  in  all  parts  of 
LondoU' — and,  indeed,  in  all   parts  of  the  British  Kmpire.     Of  them 
it  may  be  said  not  so  much  that  they  are  likely  to  be  country-bora  as 
iW  the  place  in  which  they  are  found  is  likely  not  to  lie  their  birth- 
plioe.     It  would  be  intexesting  (but  well  nigh  impossible)  to  discover 
wbrt  proportion  in  any  group  of  unemployed  persons,  or  of  very  poor 
ptnoDS,  had   brought  tliemselves  to    their   position   rather    by    this 
wMiloring    quality — which   aeems  curiously  strong    in    the    British 
rue — ^than  by  any  dJRtinct  misconduct. 

'"Common  Lodging-houses"  and  "  Homeless  Men "  occupy  each  a 
diBpter;  and  these  chapters  are  as  depressing  as  the  school  chapter  is 
Iwpefal.  There  were  in  London  in  1889  a  tbousnnd  registered  common 
Jodging-houBeB,  but  of  thesB  a  good  many  were  of  a  distinctly  superior 
load,  providing  accommodation,  more  or  less  temporary,  for  clerks, 
•bop>u5istants,  &c.,  some  of  whom  habitnally  live  in.  this  semi-board- 
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ing-hotise  fashion,  wliile  others  nw  these  houses  as  hotels  when  staying 
in  London  for  a  short  tiinp.  Of  common  lodgin^housea  more 
properly  so-called  there  are  375;  each  of  which  admits  the  tenant  to 
tho  nse  of  the  kitchen  and  its  coko  fire,  to  a  bed  with  mattress, 
blanket,  and  perhaps  sheets,  and  a  share  in  some  sort  of  washing 
apparatus.  Prices  vary  from  3</.  to  dd.  .a  night,*  bat  Ail.  may  be 
regarded  as  the  *''  staiidanl  rato."  Payment  is  made  in  advance,  and 
a  week's  payment  generally  admits  bo  seven  nights'  acoommodatioo 
for  six  nijifhts'  fcfs.  No  other  conditions  of  admission  an*  required; 
names  are  not  asked.  ■  TKe  proprietor  takes  no  respon!iihilit:y  for  any 
sort  of  property  belonging  to  his  lodgers  nnless  specially  deposited 
with  him.  Small  pilfering  is  of  course  common,  and  it  is  not  very 
Tare  for  a  lodj^or  to  have  all  his  clothes  stolen  daring  his  sleep,  In 
the  lower  class  of  such  houses  maybe  found  the  "  fail  n  res"  of  all 
sorts.  Thieves,  beggars,  tramps,  loafers,  sandwich-men  and  hawkers 
form  the  main  body,  with  a  sprinkling  of  decent  men  out  of  wnrk, 
discharged  soldiera  and  men  of  education  brought  down  generally  by 
drink.  The  large  proportion  of  men  in  these  lodgings  are  between 
twenty-five  and  forty ;  and  an  altogether  disproportionate  number 
describe  themselves  as  unmarried — which  is  probably  practically  a 
troe  description,  though  they  may  have  wives  living.  Ijodging-liouaea 
for  women  only,  are  occupied  in  the  main  by  persons  of  a  very  low 
class  as  to  character,  who  make  no  attempt  to  earn  an  honest  living; 
but  a  f«w  of  the  very  poor  and  casually  employed  induBtrious  are 
driven  to  this  mode  o£  life.  They,  however,  always,  in  the  iustances 
which  I  have  met,  have  regarded  the  lodging-house  as  a  temporary 
expedient.  A  very  respectable  old  needlewoman  whom  I  know  was 
at  one  time  earning  bo  low  a  wage  that  for  many  months  ishe  lived 
in  a  common  lodglng-hotise  near  Drury  Lane.  I  have  known  a 
servant  out  of  place — a  middle-aged  woman  with  a  good  character — 
driven  to  a  similar  shelter  for  some  weeks,  and  these  are  not  solitary 
exanip[<!S.  The  women  whom  I  have  known  generally  resorted  to 
one  particular  house,  of  which  they  spoke  well,  and  where,  as  they 
said,  only  respectable  women  were  admitted.  What  methods  or 
standards  o£  selection  were  applied  I  did  not  learn ;  but  my 
informantp,  who  drew  the  blackest  picture  of  the  neighbourhood  in 
general,  made  no  comploint  of  their  fellow-lodgers,  and  spoke  highly 
of  the  maoogerpss.  There  is  a  clear  need  for  honses  such  as  this  one, 
in  which  the  inmates  can  find  shelter  without  degradation.  None  of 
these  women  would  have  consented  to  apply  at  a  casual  ward. 
Indeed,  one  of  them,  being  without  money  to  pay  for  her  lodging, 
t  two  nights  in  walking  about  rather  than  do  so.  But  these  were 
tions  among  lodgers  of  this  class.  Most  of  the  women  living 
are  a  shade  lower  in  character  even  than  the  men,  and  their 
•IB  ore  much  smnller.     The  houses  which  supply  double  acoom- 


moda^on,  nominally  for  married  couples,  are  the  lowest  grade  of  all. 
Closely  connected  with  the  subject  of  common  loclging-hoosea  is  that  of 
Uomee,  Shelters,  and  Uefuges,  which  are  filled  largely  from  the  same 
oooroea,  and  of  which  it  is,  on  the  whole,  jierh&ps  truer  to  say  that 
they  might  be^  than  that  they  are  valuable  agencies  of  help  and 
reformation.  Of  these  institntions  ULbs  Tillard  and  Mr.  Booth  in 
their  chapter  on  "  Homeless  Men  "  sayt  veiy  tnily.  that  some  sort  of 
commonication,  co-operation,  common  action  and  division  of  labonr  is 
ranch  to  be  dcflired:  "If  it  bft  temporrtry  help  that  is  aimed  at, 
chronic  cases  should  not  share  it ;  and  still  more  should  it  be  seen 
that  the  help  giren  does  not  help  to  make  a  chronic  ont  of  a 
temporary  cane.  If  the  object  be  to  give  auother  chance  nnder 
better  aospicfs  to  those  who  have  failed  bat  are  honestly  anxious  to 
try  again,  a  carefnl  selection  is  imperatively  necessary.  A  refage 
having  tfaia  aim  cannot  open  its  door  very  widely,"  It  is  soggested 
that  the  organisation  for  each  union  should  centre  in  the  parish 
officials,  that  the  habitual  loafer  should  be  passed  into  the  casual 
ward,  inquiry  casea  to  a  temporary  refuge,  and  then  to  one  in  which 
they  might  remain  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  or  to  a  "  house  of 
help."  **  Rofuges  would  under  these  circumstances  rightly  be  made 
superior  in  comfort  to  the  casual  wards,  the  occu])ttnts  woal3  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  them  for  a  longer  time,  and  given  greater 
facilities  of  ingress  and  egress ;  and  every  care  takca  to  avoid  as 
much  as  possible  anything  tending  to  lower  or  degrade.  Sedulously 
to  protect  those  whom  you  seek  to  raise  from  the  companionship  of 
worthless  characters  Is  of  tbe  utmost  importance." 

Pages  -IG  to  2^5  are  occupied  by  accounts  of  more  than  seventy 
mnple  streets,  helonging  to  various  clat^ses  of  inhabitants  and  described 
by  the  colounng  which  would  belong  to  them  on  tbe  map.   For  obvioua 
reasons  the   real  names  are  not  given  ;    but   the  black   streets  are 
exceptions  to  this  rule.     Those  chosen  are  a  little  group  on  the  east 
nde  of  the  northern  end  of  Dniry  Lane — Shelton  Street,  Parker 
Street,  Macklin  Street,  &c.,  some   of   which   have  already  been   de- 
Bioliahed.     In  a  map  of  1817  1  find  thesB  streets  existing  as  Lewk- 
oor'a  Lane  (a  name  to  be  met  with  as  of  ill-repnte  in  literature  of  a 
Booch  older  date),  Parker's  Row,  and   King  Street.     This  little  area 
fcwi  been  for  years — it  would  hardly  be  ovei-atepping  the  mark  to  say 
for  centunes — the    scene  of  drunkenness,  idleness,  vice,  and  inde- 
scribable dirt.     A  largo  part  of  the  population  waa  Irish,  and  about 
tbe  b«t  class  of  occupation  among  them  was  that  of  a  casual  Covent' 
fiitdcn  porter.     Many  had  no  avowed,  definite  employment  j  others 
■ere  hawkers  or  costermougers.      A    consiclerable  proportion  of  tho 
fconses  were  either  common  lodging-houses  or   were  let  out  by  the 
nif^bt  in  single  famished  rooms — both  kinds  being  occupied  generally 
^  persons  of  extremely  bad  character.     Of  the  families  few  tenanted 
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more  than  one  room.  Of  one  honae  the  city  missionary  who  visited 
it,  reports  tkna  : — "  At  No.  34  there  are  eight  rooms,  and  during  the 
eleven  years  of  the  missionary's  visits  never  can  he  remember  finding 
a  family  in  any  one  of  them  that  could  be  called  decent  in  person^ 
room,  or  behaviour.  Dirt,  drink,  and  swearing  prevailed  witli  all." 
To  be  really  clean  ia  indeed  impoasiblo  iti  these  bouses,  which  are 
infested  through  and  through  with  vermin.  Several  occupants  have 
said  that  in  hot  weather  they  don't  go  to  bed,  but  sit  in  their  clothes 

in  the  leaat  infected  part  of  the  room Most  of  the  doors  stood 

open  all  night  as  well  aa  all  day,  and  the  passive  and  stairs  gave 
shelter  to  many  who  were  altogether  homeless,"  Violence  o£  all  aorta 
was  frequent ;  several  murders  and  violent  assaults  are  reported  ;  the 
ill-usage  of  women  by  drunken  hnsbands,  or  thoee  who  took  the  place 
of  husbands,  appears  again  andogain,  while  of  druukenneBs  one  may 
almost  say  that  it  was  universal.  As  a  whole,  this  population,  and 
Glass  A  in  general,  need  claim  but  little  sympathy  or  pity.  It» 
members  are  what  they  are  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  by  choice. 
They  drift  from  every  other  class  iiito  this,  and  when  they  are  taken 
out  and  given  chances  of  doing  better,  aa  happens  continually  to  the 
women  throu^^'h  various  rescue  agencies,  they  drift  back  again  with 
omaziug  rapidity.  The  men  and  vromeu  of  this  class  do  not  desire  to 
be  cleaner  or  soberer,  or  better  msunered  ;  least  of  all  do  they  desire 
I  do  ivgtilar  work,  or  lead  a  life  that  in  any  way  deserves  to  bo 
lied  civilised.  Probably  this  class — unlike  the  ne.\t  above  it — keeps 
up  its  numbers  rather  by  additions  from  without  than  by  increase 
from  within.  The  absolutely  vicious  woman  is  not,  fortunately,  a 
prolific  mother.  Moreover,  of  the  children  bom  in  this  ciaaa  a  large 
proportion  die.  Still,  a  certain  number  of  children  are  bom  and  are 
daily  growing  up  amid  this  savagery,  and  the  only  chance  of  their 
development  into  decent  and  civilised  citizens  would  seem  to  lie  in 
their  removal  from  their  native  atmosphere.  To  take  children  from 
their  parents  is  generally  objected  to,  as  being  likely  both  to  weaken 
the  sense  of  parental  responsibility  and  to  throw  a  burden  on  the 
ratepayers.  But  in  the  case  of  Class  A  the  sense  of  parental  respon- 
sibility ia  already  so  weak  that  the  burden  of  the  children's  support 
tends  in  practice  to  be  borne  by  other  people,  and  might  perhaps  be 
borne  both  more  economically  and  more  efficiently.  As  Mr.  Booth 
says  in  another  chapter  :  "  Nothing  is  more  costly  to  the  community, 
from  6rst  to  last,  than  a  slum  child." 

From  the  black  streets  the  sample  description  rises  to  dark  blue  (or 
very  poor)  streets  with  an  edging-liue  of  the  semi-criminal  black. 
Here  is  a  specimen  of  a  house  in  these  streets  :  "The  ground-floor 
front  room  is  occupied  by  Hr.  and  Mrs.  Stainbridge  and  their  tw» 
sons.  They  sell  flowers  in  the  summer,  and  chop  wood  iu  the  winter. 
U  the  back  live  Pitman  and  his  wife  and  two  little  boys,  who  are  veij 
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indeed.  Conteoted  people,  tliongh  work  Ib  very  irregular 
^tman  is  a  casual  labourer),  and  tliere  is  not  a  blanket  on  tbo  bed. 
On  Ibe  upper  floor  in  front  lives  Williams,  a  prostitute  of  very 
b»d  cbaracter,  and  at  buck,  Mrs.  Season,  a  widow,  who  washes  at  tlie 
mblic  washboasp  and  keeps  herself  reapoc  table.'*  Odo  is  struck  in 
nag  over  the  streets  inhabited  by  cla^seB  B,  C  and  D,  by  tlie 
lumber  o£  casea  in  whicli  the  wife  and  mother  is  reported  *'  ill," 
"  sickly ,"  or  **  delicate.'*  The  truth  is  that  the  enormous  strain  upon 
the  energies  and  the  almost  complete  absence  of  rest  in  the  life  of  the 
really  poor  mother  of  many  children  can  only  be  supportttd  by  one 
whoee  original  constitntion  is  very  Tigorona.  Probably  also  when 
food  mns  short,  the  mother  is  apt  to  he  the  first  to  go  without,  and  ro 
farther  reduces  her  stock  of  streiigth.  Any  one  acquainted  with 
working  women  will  testify  that  a  working  woman  of  thirty,  though 
she  may  be  well  and  strong,  often  looks  fully  as  old  aa  a  well-to-do 
woman  of  forty,  and  this  means  that  she  is  beiug  worn  out  faster. 
The  light  blue  streets  are  a  little  less  depressing  than  the  dark. 
le  purple  are  more  varied ;  there  are  still  mauy  poor  honseholdg,  but 
the  comparatively  cheerful  element  begins  to  be  more  prominent ; 
while  when  we  reach  the  pink  streets  we  find  some  few  in  which 
Almost  everybody  is  above  the  level  of  real  suffering. 

And  what,  the  reader  will  ask,  are  the  proportions  in  which  these 

elementa  are  mixed  together  to  make  up  London  ?     Taking  Londoa 

fts  a  whole,  30'7  per  cent,  of  the  iuhabltantii  are  in  poverty,  und  ti9'3 

^^in  comfort.     In  other  words,  uearly  one-third  o£  the  people  of  Londoa 

Hnive  short  of  the  comforts  and  often  of  the  necetsttaries  of  life,  itl-clothed^ 

^■ill*bouMd,  and  iU-Qourished.     Of  the  30  or  au  p^^r  cent,  who  are  ia 

V  poverty,  about  "22  are  "poor,"  about  7  "very  poor,"  and  not  quite 

1  per  cent,  belongs  to  the  worse  than  useless  clatis  A.     Ktill  the  total 

figure  of  these   lost  sheep   amounta    to    over  37,UQ0 — a  fact  which 

foraiahea  food  for  unpleasant  reflection.     The  distribution  of  poverty 

is  shown  upon  an  oatiiae  map  of  London  divided  into  blocks,  each  of 

which  contains  from  20,000  to  30,000  inhabitants.     These  are  coloured 

in  gradations  of  purple,  every  deepening  of  tone  denoting  an  iucreaaed 

pematage.     This  map  and  the  elaborate  statistics  accompanying  it 

in  the  appendix   show  that  poverty  is  on  the  whoSe  lioth  widest  and 

derpest  not  in  East  but  in  South  London.     In  one  block  "  over  the 

watAr"  the  peroeotage  rises  to  67'0,  and  iu  a  eecond  to  G5'2.     I 

ImppeDed  this  winter  to  visit  one  of  theso  south>ern  blocks,  and  both 

nj  oompaaion  and  I  were  struck  with  its  air  of  total  depression  and 

Sipiation.     We  saw  no  ill-behaviour,  heard  no  loud  voices  ;  one  quite 

bngwl  for  the  cheerful  rowdinesB  of  a  rough  East  End  neighbourhood. 

1  did  not  even  notice  any  drunkenness;  the  people  seemed,  for  the 

Mnent  at  any  rat«,  to  be  too  poor  even  to  drink.     The  bareheaded 

■oan stared,  apathetically;  when  we  asked  our  way  they  answered 
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in  the  iavariably  frlundly  manner;  but  tbey  did  not  wander  afl»r  ub, 
or  ehoul  into  our  departiog'  ears  additional  directions.  Tbey  were 
quiet,  dulled  aad  Uatless.  A  torpor  of  hopelessness  seemed  to  rest 
upon  tbis  drfarietit  little  |>atcli.  The  next  highest  percentage  oC 
poverty  is  furnished  by  a  block  close  to  Goswell  Road,  where  the 
figure  rises  to  close  on  Gl.  But  this  block  has  already  undergone 
chaujte.  It  included  those  courts  between  Goswell  Road  and  Golden 
Lane,  from  some  of  which  the  inhabitants  were  so  unwillingly  and  so 
claiiioroufly  evicted  about  a  year  ago.  They  are  neatly  marked  in 
all  ttmir  windings  upon  the  map  of  1817  ;  but  the  work  of  deniolitioa 
waH  fast  going  forward  when  I  saw  theiu  at  the  end  of  last  summer. 
Anything  more  unfit  for  habitation  than  that  network  of  court  within 
court,  and  alley  within  alley,  it  would  bo  diSiciilt  to  oonceivo.  In 
many  of  them  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  open  an  umbrella. 
Yot  a  respectable  working  woman  whom  I  knew  lived  in  one  of  tbem; 
and  this  seems  to  bo  the  coso,  to  some  extent,  in  most  of  the  districts 
marked  block. 

Of  the  70  per  cent,  or  so  of  I^ndoncrs  who  live  in  comfort,  about 
18  belong  to  the  middle  and  servant-kooping  cla.sses ;  while  no  lees  than 
51-5  per  cent.,  or  more  than  half  the  whole  population,  belong  to  E  and 
F — the  fairly  prosperous  working  cla.<;s.  This  proportion  will.  I  think, 
come  as  a  surpriso  to  moat  nindera ;  It  certainly  did  to  me.  To 
myself,  nothing  in  the  whole  book  affords  bo  much  Rati^faction  as  the 
tall  column  by  which  Classes  E  and  F  are  represented  in  little 
<liagram8  of  relative  proportions.  The  better  class  English  working 
men  and  their  families  appear  to  me  to  form  the  best  balanced,  the 
most  senwble — I  am  inclined  to  think  also  the  mast  intelligent — the 
beat  conducted,  on  the  whole  the  best^mannered,  and,  T  feel  convinced, 
the  happiest  class  of  the  community.  Those  readers  who  personally 
know  them  but  little  will  perhaps  be  inclined  strongly  to  dissent  from 
these  assertions ;  bat  those  who  best  know  the  households  of  skilled 
Artisans  will  be  inclined,  I  think,  to  endorse  them. 

As  in  his  previous  volume,  Mr.  Booth  is  chary  of  snggesting 
remedies.  His  diagnosis  is  not  yet  complete.  He  purposes  in  his 
next  volome  to  dual  with  the  occupations  of  the  people  throughout 
London.  He  also  intends  to  make  an  inquiry  into  the  agencies 
already  at  work.  He  does  not,  however,  promise  that  ev«n  when  this 
bas  been  done  he  will  go  on  to  supply  a  deiitiite  opinion  as  to 
remedies;  but  once  more  he  indicates  the  probable  direction  to  be 
followed.  Speaking  of  the  attitude  in  which  he  found  himself  on  the 
completion  of  his  first  volume,  he  pays  :  "  I  was,  indeed,  aatisJied  that 
the  problem  I  sought  to  solve  involved  the  divorce  of  poverty  from 
industry,  and  it  seemed  that  the  attainment  of  the  Bolution  carried 
with  it  the  elimination  of  Class  B.  1  showed  that  this  helpless  class 
hongs  fatally  round  the  necks  of  the  classes  above  it,  and  especially 
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of  those  bat  jast  above  it,  and  I  pointed  out  (hat  id  is  industrially 
valneleas  aa  well  as  socially  pernicious.  I  also  showed  that  its 
Dnmbers  are  not  bo  very  great  as  to  render  the  experiment  of  clealinp 
with  it  in  some  semi-socialistic  fashion,  in  the  interest  of  self-support- 
ing labour,  a  crushing  borden  to  the  community.  It  is  not,  in  fact, 
expense  which  bars  the  way,  bat  the  difficulty  of  employing  any 
means  or  devising  any  schomo  which  would  not  tend  to  increase  the 

numbers  to  be  dealt  with It  is  no  leas  evident  than  before 

that  Class  B  Is  the  cnu  of  the  sitaatiou,  but  it  is  not  more  easy  to 
,fi«e  how  it  should  be  dealt  with.     To   the  proposal  for  u  reviaioa  of 
the  Poor  I-aws  I  shall  retam,  but  not  until  1  am  better  equipped  for 
for  its  practical  discussion." 

In  reading  over  my  attempted  account  of  this  rolame  I  £nd  myself 

in  despair  at  the  inade<]aacy  of  the  endeavour.     The  book  is  so  cou- 

centrated,  so  packed  with  facts  and  figures,  that  no  mere  review  can 

^ve  any  sufiicieat   idea  of  it.     It  must  be  read  entire ;  unU  aoy 

reader  who  begios  it  is  not  likely  to   atop   in  its  course,  though  he 

may  reflect  with  some  surprise  afterwards  upon  the  strangeuesa  of 

bavii^  found  these  factH  and  figures  so  engrossing.      One  explanation 

lies  no  doubt  in  the  oxcetlonce  of  Mr.    Booth's   own  style,  which  is 

eminently  readable.     It  is  admirably  lucid,  temperate  and  impartial ; 

yet  it  has  no  aloofness,  coldness  or  inhumanity ;  it  is  on  the  contrary 

fan  of  a  kindly  human  interest,  and  his  pagps  nro.  lighted  up,  now  by 

a  picturesque   tooch,   now   by   a   humoroiis    phrnse   that    keep    the 

descriptions  living.     Wliatever  there  may  be  of  drj-noss  in  the  book 

is  on  the  surface,  and  quickly  vanishes ;  the  intere&t,  the  vividness, 

and  significance   of  these  chapters   grow   at   every   reading.     Their 

taloe  now,  and  their  value   as  history  hereafter,   are  simply  beyond 

oleclation. 

Ci.EMESTiKA  Black. 


THE   ETHICS  OF  GAMBLING. 


THHOUQHOUT  tlie  taany  discussians  whIcL  have  laken  place  iz> 
recent  years  oq  the  subject  of  gambling  one  assumptba  has 
been  steadily  made  even  by  those  who  were  moat  earnest  in  denouncing 
tlie  evils  of  the  gambling  habit.  It  bas  been  assumed  olmosi 
universally  that  it  ia  impossible  to  prove  that  gambling  is  wrong. 
In  other  words,  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  no  ethical  principle  ia 
involved  when  one  man  stakes  sixpence  at  a  quiet  rubber  in  a  country 
parsonage,  or  when  another  ]iut3  down  his  five-franc  piece  on  a  table 
at  Monte  Carlo.  Accordingly  we  find  that  such  a  man  as  the  Vicar 
oE  Leeds  feels  compelled  to  weaken  his  denunciation  of  the  gambling' 
habits  that  are  spreading  round  us  by  the  confession  that  he  cannot 
prove  gambling  to  be  in  itsplf  sinful.  It  was  not  long  ago  reported 
in  the  newspapers  that  "  The  Calcutta  Diocesan  Conference  with  the 
Metropolitan  at  ita  head  recently  spent  a  whole  clay  trying  to  discover 
wliat  was  wrong  about  gambling,  but  did  not  succeed.  They  carried 
a  resolution,  however,  declaring  it  to  be  the  duty  of  all  to  discounten- 
anco  betting."  It  is  no  injustice  to  the  Kdltor  o£  the  Spectator 
to  say  that  he  is  probably  more  responsible  than  auy  one  for  thia 
widespread  conviction.  No  paper  has  expounded  with  greater  car& 
uud  persistence  many  of  the  evils  asKociuted  with  gambling,  and  many 
of  the  psychological  and  ethical  problems  Involved  in  this  hubit ;  but 
DO  writer  has  more  emphatically  and  powerfully  asseverated  the  im- 
possibility ufdeCuiug  wherein  the  guilt  uf gambling,  as  such,  consists. 
The  present  writer,  while  staggered  of  course  by  the  authority  of 
many  who  have  supported  this  view,  confeeses  to  a  profound  irritation 
at  the  thought  that  nt  this  point  in  human  conduct  there  should  bo 
an  insolubility.     Why  should  it  be  so? 

Let  U8  go  back  for  a  study  of  gambling  in.  its  simplicity  to  the 
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amge  mnn.  Here  are  t«ro  South  African  natives  of  whom  one  haa 
returned  £rum  his  garden  with  a  quiiatity  of  corn  and  the  other  from 
the  bunting- lields  of  his  tribe  with  a  supply  of  skins  and  ostrich 
fealhere.  There  are  two  great  principles  which  men  recognise  tmi- 
vemllj  as  the  groanda  of  transferring  property  — viz.,  exchange  and 
lieikeralence.     Out  of  kindness  the  one  mfin  may  give  to  the  other 

»«MiwUiing  of  that  which  he  posscaaeB,  whether  it  be  oorn  to  satlafy 
Cliebtmter's  hunger  or  a  bunch  of  feathers  to  decorate  the  gardener's 
lt>»d.  In  this  case  the  giver  hoa  a  right  to  give  and  the  receiver 
to  receive  the  property  in  tho  name  of  that  emotion  which  has 
rjoBpted    tho    deed,  and     hencoforth    what   belonged    to    one    has 

Ihetome  both  truly  and  indisputably  tho  property  of  his  friond. 
ijr  with  the  shpewdnefw  and  vigour  of  the  busincsa  boor  these  tw« 
ipeafflpns  of  primitive  man  may  sit  down  to  arrange  a  bargain,  in 
Tirtueof  which  when  tho  matter  has  been  fully  discassed  so  much  corn 
n  kllofffd  to  stand  for  a  skin  and  a  fow  feathers,  and  thon  an  exchange 
\i  effected.  Again  we  see  that  a  transference  of  property  has  taken 
place  npon  fl  principle  universally  recognised  as  morally  right.  If 
it  were  asked  why  the  conscience  of  mankind  approves  these  two 
oetiioda  of  transft»rring  property  it  would  be  hiird  to  give  an  adequate 
SDSirer,  Bat  at  least  an  approximate  explanation  may  be  found  in 
th*idea  that  under  either  of  these  conditi^ins  it  is  possible  for  a  man 
to  "realise  himself. "  Whether  a  man  is  parting  with  his  property 
oader  the  gentle  guidance  of  benevolent  feelings,  or  on  the  strict 
cmditioDS  of  e<|uitable  purchase,  he  can,  though  in  varying  degree, 
(brow  into  the  deed  every  part  o£  his  nature.  His  judgment  muf>t 
aot  bs  wronged  or  uuiised  either  in  benevolence  or  purchase  on  pain 
of  liis  acting  tiie  fool ;  his  conscience  must  be  heard  approving  the 
kir,  the  motive,  and  the  manner  of  the  deed  ;  his  affections  must 
be  free  at  Itiast  from  direct  injury  and  dishonour;  his  emotions  must 
hare  DO  unnatural  struin  upon  them.  Not  all  the  parts  of  our  uature 
VB  ii«ces8arily  and  equally  involved  in  every  separate  act  of  benevo- 
kKe  or  parcbase,  but  theae  two  principles  ideally  considered  altuw  of 
tltelree  outllow  of  the  whole  man.  In  them  he  can  reatlae  his  true 
«l[.  There  is  one  mode  of  traosf erring  property  which  itj  as  ani- 
msilty  condemned  by  the  human  conscience  as  the  two  already  named 
mipproved,  that  is  theft.  It  is  true  that  there  are  races  and  clasaes 
sin  do  not  attach  a  deep  moral  stain  to  the  d^ed  of  theft,  who  may 
<rtii  extol  the  cleverness  of  the  man  who  is  able  to  pilfer  his  neigh- 
kWs  property  and  remain  undetected.  But  his  de<*d  is  condemned 
ly  being  made  the  ground  of  justifiable  revenge  when  it  is  detected. 
ftncbise  and  benevolence  cannot  be  avenged,  but  theft  can.  A  par- 
tial explanation  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  mnn  who 
iksls  thereby  wrongs  not  only  his  neighbours,  but  himself.  The 
pnuiple  of  ownership  is  really  deetroyed   by   bis  deed,  for  when  ho 
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treats  tunm  oe  ■nunm  he  proceeds  on  a  method  which,  if  it  were 
iinivE-rsally  jiractiat-d,  would  annihilate  tho  possibility  of  colling 
anylhing  wnnii. 

Tu  go  back  to  oar  two  primitive  men.  Let  d8  suppose  that  they 
suddenly  discover  a  new  method  by  which  pmpc'ity  may  bfl  transferred 
from  one  to  the  other.  They  njjfrec  to  toss  into  the  air  a  flat  piece  of 
wood  marked  on  one  side  and  plain  on  the  other,  and  according  as  the 
marted  or  unmarked  side  turns  up  the  hunter  will  part  with  some  of 
his  feftlherg  or  the  gardener  with  Borae  of  his  corn.  The  wood  is 
thrown  up,  falls,  and  forthwith  the  gardener  finds  that  he  ranst  hand 
over  some  of  his  corn  to  the  hunter.  The  latter  receives  it,  and  they 
sepu'ate  for  their  respective  hats.  There  we  have  an  act  of  gambling 
in  its  simplest  form,  from  a  study  of  which  we  may,  I  believe,  reach 
some  important  aud,  to  eume  readers,  perhaps  startling  cuaclasions. 

1 .  la  the  Krst  place  it  is  worth  while  to  point  out  that  iu  ^ambling- 
tliere  is  a  traa.s£erence  of  property.  A  bet  is  aJi  agreement  or  a. 
resolve  to  transfer  property  from  one  to  another  on  cerlaiu  epecified 
conditions,  whether  that  property  be  in  the  furm  of  feathers  aud  corn, 
or  sovereigns  and  sixpences.  This  somewhat  elementary  observation 
la  necessary,  because  some  minds  have  loH  sight  of  the  fact  that  whea 
dealing  with  money  down  to  a  sixpence  you  are  dealing  with  property, 
and  that  the  principles  on  which  you  proceed  when  parting  with  that 
■ixpenco  come  under  criticisms  which  are  applicable  to  tha  transferenc* 
of  propprty  in  general  from  the  poBsesaion  of  one  man  to  the  posscs-- 
sion  of  another.  It  will  be  found  accordingly  that  many  men  ar& 
more  awed  by  tho  mention  of  property  than  of  money,  and  feel  more 
responsibility  regarding  the  former  than  the  tatter.  For  instance,  we 
woald  more  easily  give  away  half-a-crown  than  a  book  from  onr 
libraries  which  cost  half-a-crown.  The  reluctance  may,  in  an  instance 
like  that,  be  due  to  the  personal  associations  which  we  form  with  the 
objects  surrounding  u-s  in  oar  homos  ;  but  apart  altogether  from  such 
association.^  there  is  a  distinctly  keener  realisation  of  the  sacredness 
o£  property  when  we  deal  with  it  in  kind  than  when  we  deal  with  it 
indirectly  through  money.  ITence  a  man  may  end  his  gambling- 
career  by  slskinp  his  goods,  if  the  gradual  loss  of  all  his  means  has 
been  accompanied  by  the  creation  of  the  terrible  gambler's  cravings 
but  every  gambler  begins  by  risking  small  coins.  For  tho  fact  that 
we  are  not  morally  sensitive  in  regard  to  our  use  of  small  sums  of 
money  there  are  of  course  obvious  psychological  reatious,  and  we  are 
not  anxious  at  present  to  attempt  any  homily  on  the  subject,  fiot  it 
is  all  the  more  necessary  that  we  should  clearly  go  behind  the  coin 
which  the  gambler  stakes  if  we  are  to  undL-rstand  the  real  ethical  and 
economic  significance  of  his  deed.  He  is  adopting  a  certain  principle 
for  the  transference  of  property,  a  troosference  which  involves 
neither  free  gift,  nor  exchange,  nor  theft,  but  which  looks  a  little 
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like  each  of  tbcM  in  tarn  as  joii  utudy  it  now  in  tlilfl  light  and  now 
in  that.  It  is  ft  littl«  like  real  giving,  becAUse  tlie  1o«vr  guta  no  rotuni 
from  the  winner ;  it  ia  a  little  like  thefl  b«CAUfio  the  winner  oajuscato 
to  t»k»  what  his  opponent  parte  with  neither  fn«in  liOiiuvolvnco  nor  for 
a  price;  vet  it  is  a  iitUe  like  exchange,  because  there  woa  a  contract 
between  the  two,  and  some  say  the  loser  pajH  for  tho  pluufiurn  of  his 
momeatuy  excitement  and  for  the  chance  which  he  had  of  winning. 
Stncsi,  then,  in  gambUog  the  real  principle  on  which  the  tranaferenca 
of  property  is  couditioaod  is  other  than  any  of  the«e,  we  ninst  now 
proceed  to  diacorer  what  it  la. 

2.  What  then  ia  the  ground  or  principle  on  which  tiui  transfi^mieo 
property  oonseqnent  u|ion  a  bet  prixweds?  In  the  example  which 
we  have  taken  as  our  guide  the  condition  is  that  be  who  gneaiea 
beforehand  which  side  ot  the  piece  of  wood  will  fall  uppermost  is  to 
receive  some  of  his  friend's  property.  It  is  supposed  that  n<?ither  has 
any  control  over  the  motions  of  the  wood,  nor  yet  any  knowledge  of 
the  laws  guiding  its  fall  ;  to  each  man,  therefore,  the  event  ia  a  matter 
of  mere  chance.  Chance  ia,  of  conr&e,  a  purely  relative  term,  having 
reference  only  to  the  limits  of  onr  knowledge.  We  call  any  event  a 
matter  of  chance  when  the  manner  and  time  of  its  oocurrtAca  li* 
beyond  oor  powers  of  prescieaoe.  For  inatanoe,  the  ooenrrenca  of 
the  next  eclipse  of  the  son  is  not  o  matter  of  c&auee,  beoonae  the  exact 
moment  of  its  inception  oad  its  condutioa  can  b«  foretold,  and  tii« 
whole  reasons  of  the  event  are  already  known.  Hut  the  rrvtJog  plaot 
of  the  little  ball  at  a  roolette  taU*f  io  matter  of  ohaoce,  because  ao 
man  ia  quick  enongh  to  balauce  tite  foroea  which  are  deteruiining  it* 
5aal  position  and  fcretell  their  reaolt. 

It  is  of  oooiae  evadeot  that  yon  casnoi  bet  upon  any  event  niil— 
\iaa  element  of  dmoe  taAen  ictc  it ;  that  ia,  iwlesa  those  who  mako 
the  bet  are  ignoniit  or  at  least  nskcertosa  wgouding  h  ;  yon  oannot 
bei  on  an  edipae  aor  yet  «b  n  Art  saoe  betw«m  the  winner  of  Iftie 
Derby  and  a  donkey.  The  veal  statler  of  dispttte  Ja  whether  at  aay 
tiBa  dbaan  OBsaea  to  be  the  sole  ground  for  the  tfmrfwwnfiii  flf 
propertf  in  gainblui|r.  It  ia  aaacted  by  some  that  in  oaittfA  Inm* 
of  gambling  oertson  forms  of  akiU  leoeiTe  a  itatural  and  fiMiii^ 
(award,  while  tha  pveent  writer  is  oonvinoed  that  at  no  tkav  doaa 
the  taarferenoe  of  property  in  brttingoaue  to  be  ba»eU  upon  cbaaoe 
in  the  miad  of  at  lean  one  of  the  portiee  to  the  bet  It  is  tBymaU^ 
ID  argns  Urn  point  fitUy  wilfaoitt  diraet  sefennce  tu  wtAi-iaunm 
finOB  of  bridiag.  idler  srhiefc  we  amf  be  «Ue  to  lay  down  one  or  two 
pdneipSea  as  the  reonlt  of  onr  iaveatigaCioa.  It  i»  wid«»ly  prodaiiDed 
Md  hriaavd  lAud:  in  h^tiof  aym  liftli  Hfifff  a  valuable  knowM^a 
gf  *  -i  llirii  B  ovtun  qninknws  cf  i^gkt  jtfto  men  auU  skill  in  tfa» 
eakahCMB  of  prubnUiilica  a»  acqaistd,  and  tliat  tbeae  ealinaible 
are  Kwardad  by  the  iuwae  Aw  awwMaful  beU.     It  is 
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iosiuuated  that  La  this  case  one  kiad  o{  trained  ability  is  paid,  just  as 
the  tmiueQ  ability  oi  a  carpenter  or  a  novelist  h  paid  by  tbose  who 
purchase  their  n-spt'ctive  productions.  The  same  idea  is  urged 
regarding  billJardB  and  whist  and  other  games  which  require  great 
skill  botl]  pbysicnl  and  intellectual.  \Vhi?n  a  inim  stakes  money  in 
any  such  games  upon  hia  own  play,  iind  wins,  he  is  really  eupjjosed 
by  many  to  be  receiving  the  natural  and  fit  reward  of  bia  Buperjor 
attainments.  In  order  to  understand  thia  point  in  the  problem  we 
must  consider  not  only  the  winner  but  also  the  loser  of  the  bet  and 
the  minds  of  both,  not  after  the  bet  was  decided,  bnt  before  the  game 
begnu.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  if  he  can,  the  winner  will 
attribute  his  success  to  hia  superior  knowledge  or  Hcuteuess  in  th«" 
study  of  horse-rncing  or  his  superior  skill  at  a  particular  game.  But 
what  doo3  the  loser  say  as  to  the  conditions  on  which  h&  agreed  to 
the  bet?  If  A.  and  B.  are  both  equally  well-informed  and  equally 
oertain  that  a  particular  horae  will  win,  no  bet  can  take  place.  If 
each  supposes  himself  as  well-informed  oa  the  other  but  they  differ  in 
their  judgment,  the  bet  13  made  by  each  side  on  the  chance  that  ho 
may  turn  ont  right.  But  suppose  B.  to  be  an  ignorant  man.  When 
lie  bets  with  A.  does  he  suppose  that  the  latter  has  such  knowledge 
and  information  as  render  him  practically  certain  which  horse  will 
win?  Asshr&dly  not.  IfB.  has  an  inkling  of  the  extent  of  A.'a 
iafonuation  be  will  either  refuse  to  bet  or  will  demand  an  adjustment 
of  the  amount  which  each  Htakes  ^o  as  if  possible  to  equalise  the 
chances  ;  that  if,  B.  must  feel  it  to  be  worth  his  while  to  risk  losing  a 
small  sum  on  the  bare  chance  that  A. '3  superior  information  may 
contain  a  flaw,  and  so  a  larger  sum  be  won,  and  on  that  chance  the 
ontract  ia  founded.  This  analysis  brings  us  to  the  strange  oonclusioa 
that  in  the  former  event  A.'s  acknowledged  skill  is  the  reason  why  no 
bet  is  made  at  all ;  and  in  the  latter  the  bet  is  avowedly  made  upon 
the  basis  of  that,  perhaps  remote,  chance  that  A.  may  be  njisinfonned. 
If  wo  pass  now  to  the  case  o£  billiards  wo  shall  at  first  no  doubt  be 
tempted  to  confess  that  here  at  any  rate,  if  a  man  beta  on  his  own 
play  and  wins,  his  receipt  is  the  reward  of  his  skill.  But  we  must 
first  ask  again  liow  the  loser  looks  at  it?  If  the  loser  A.  is  on  the 
whole  equal  to  B.,  then  over  a  large  number  of  games  the  result.'*  will 
l»e  about  equal,  but  the  winning  or  losing  of  any  particular  game  is, 
beforehand,  when  the  bet  is  agreed  to,  a  matter  of  pure  chance.  But 
if  A.  knows  that  he  Is  really  a  worse  player  than  B.,  will  he  agree  to 
bet  on  even  terms,  in  order  to  give  R.  the  reward  of  his  skill  ?  Ho 
will,  of  course,  demand  a  handicap  ;  that  is,  the  moment  two  players 
are  known  to  be  so  unequal  that  one  has  no  chance  against  the  other, 
arrangements  are  wade  to  equalise  the  chances. 

The  same  result  is  reached  by  studying  the  conditions  under  which 
the  player  of  any  other  game,  even  whist,  bets  upon  bis  own  play. 
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Always  the  chanoes  are  presumed  to  be  equal,  or  there  is  an  effort  to 
moke  tbem  equal.  The  bet  never  rest?  avowedly  upon  the  skill  of 
either  player,  but  always  upon  the  equality  of  tho  chances  .for  or 
•gainst  each  player.  The  result  indeed  may  sLow  that  the  difTorenro 
between  tho  opponents  was  not  accurately  strucif,  or  may  be  traced  to 
inflaenoes  which  could  not  be  foreseen  at  the  bcgfinninp  of  tho  game. 
But  these  are  also  chances  which  each  party  to  the  bet  must  run  the 
risk  of  enoonnt^ring.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  i.i  not  so  much 
betting  by  players  of  games  requiring  great  skill,  upon  their  own 
play,  as  compared  with  the  amounts  which  onlookers  stake  upon  their 
games.  The  patif*nce  and  self-control,  the  prolonged  physical  and 
intellectoal  effort  demanded  are  scarcely  compatible  with  the  anxiety 
and  eager  restles.snes9  which  the  risking  of  large  snms  of  money  in- 
ToWea.  It  is  the  onlookers  at  an  important  match  who  stake  large 
flams  of  money  upon  the  result;  it  is  they  nho  when  an  inter-univer* 
sity  cricket  match  is  drawing  amidst  breathless  excitement  to  «  close 
conclusion,  express  their  excitement  by  hasty  giving  and  taking  of 
odds  OD  this  side  or  on  that.  And  always  that  form  of  amusement 
&t  cards  becomes  the  most  allnring  to  the  gambler  in  which  the  result 
is  reduced  as  nearly  as  possible  to  mere  chance,  and  the  movement  from 
napense  to  decision  is  the  most  rapid.  This,  then,  I  must  consider 
as  proved,  and  this  would  be  my  defiaition  of  gambling,  that,  as  the 
result  of  a  bet  property  is  transferred  from  one  to  anulher  upon  the 
oocorrenee  of  an  event  which  to  the  two  parties  to  the  bet  was  a 
natter  of  complete  chonce,  or  as  nearly  so  os  their  adjustment  of 
conditions  could  make  it.  Chance  is  the  principle  upon  which  ihe- 
transaction  is  founded. 

3.  Having  thus  considered  the  real  nature  of  gambling  simply  ffom 
the  economic  point  of  vtew  as  a  transactloQ  in  money  or  kind,  and 
BBcertaiued  its  principle,  we  must  neit  inquire  into  its  ethical  quality. 
The  first  and  most  obvious  fa>ct  is  that  the  ground  of  the  transaction 
is  ontaide  human  nature.  In  other  transactions  with  property,  through 
benevolence  or  exchange,  the  whole  man  may,  as  we  have  seen,  have 
free  play ;  but  in  betting  the  whole  man  is  repressed.  The  applica- 
tion of  reason  to  the  adjustment  of  the  conditions,  in  fair  and  open 
betting,  is  intended  by  making  chance  as  great  as  possible  to  negate 
raoaon.  The  desire  and  burning  hope  that  chance  may  give  rae  my 
opponent's  money  necessarily  destroys  any  desire  that  he  should  have 
mine — in  gambling  benevolence  is  slain,  and  not  benevolence  merely 
bat  the  affections  as  a  whole,  because  I  have  no  right  cither  to  Iota 
or  hate  my  opponent,  whatever  the  result  may  be.  There  is  no  room 
&r  the  play  of  the  sense  of  justice,  because  in  the  nature  of  the  case 
exchange  is  impossible — the  winner  must  receive  money  which  is 
given  without  love,  and  returns  to  the  loser  neither  money  nor 
gratitude.     Even    the   inll    is    treated    in    a    ludicroasly   irratioaal 
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manDer,  fur  Ihe  retK>lve  to  stake  moQey  is  not  a  decision  absolutely  to 
part  with  it,  but  only  to  risk  it — it  is  tbe  will  to  liave  no  will,  no 
voice  \D  deciding  whether  it  is  to  continue  mine  or  to  pEi^  out  of  my 
possession ;  oeitiier  I  nor  any  other  human  being  is  to  decide,  but 
only  chance.  lu  this  act,  then,  a  man  deliberately  and  as  completely 
aa  possible  foraakes  hia  manhood,  and  resolves  to  deal  with  his  own 
property  and  that  o£  his  neighbour  on  a  non-hnm.an  principle.  It  is 
his  wish  to  get  aa  far  aa  he  can  away  from  reason  into  a  region  that 
is  to  him  irrational,  where  the  laws  of  lovo  and  labour,  knowledge  and 
skill  do  not  follow. 

In  trying  to  discover  wh&ther  this  unique  method  of  acting  is  right 
or  wrong  ws  must  not  be  deluded  by  the  common  query  with  which 
the  best  men  confront  us,  about  betting  for  diminutive  coins.  In  an 
otherwiae  trenchant  and  vigorous  letter  against  gainblinf;  the  present 
headmaster  of  Harrow — one  of  the  greatest  among  England's  many 
great  headmasters — says,  "  I  cannot  see  tliat  it  is  wrong  in  itself  to 
bet Thus  to  say  that  a  rich  man  who  plays  whist  for  three- 
penny points  commits  a  sin,  is,  in  my  judgment,  to  strain  the  law  of 
morality  almost  to  snappiug."  This  unnatural  straining  of  the  law  of 
morality  is  a  calamity  which  we  are  all  very  anxious  nowadays  to  avoid. 

But  after  all  we  wish  to  discover  what  ethical  quality  attaches  to 
betting  as  such,  whether  the  stake  be  a  threepenny  piece  or  half  a 
rich  man's  fortuue.  The  same  difficulty  presses  upon  u<i  in  studying 
the  morality  of  other  actions.  For  instauce  there  is  a  class  of  men 
who  live  sober  and  on  tho  whole  industrious  Uvea,  though  not  on  a 
high  level  of  intelligenee,  and  who  resolve  twice  or  thrice  a  year  to 
get  drunk,  and  do  su.  Now,  is  it  straining  the  law  of  morality  to 
Bay  that  each  of  these  men  commits  a  sin?  They  could  urge  that 
they  fujoy  their  bieuninl  orgies,  that  they  harm  no  one  in  the  midst 
of  them,  and  awake  simply  wilh  »  hfadache^  which  is  part  of  the  price 
they  were  willing  to  pay  for  the  pleasure.  On  what  ground  do  we 
say  that  they  have  done  wroug  ?  Most  mt^n  will  pnjbably  feel  that 
it  is  not  enongh  to  argue  that  they  run  a  great  danger  of  becoming 
habitual  drunkards,  and  so  deduce  their  guilt  from  the  probable  con- 
sequences of  frci|Hent  repetition  of  the  deed.  Is  there  not  something 
in  the  very  resolve  to  get  drunk  for  the  pleasure  of  feeling  drunk, 
which  we  au  instinctively  condemn  ?  "We  all  hove  a  right  to  reach 
after  pleasure  within  certain  limits,  and  we  have  a  rij/ht  to  spend  our 
money  in  its  purchase  ;  bat  we  condemn  the  drunkard  because  ho 
flings  away  not  money  only  bat  manhood  on  tho  pleasure  of  being 
drunk.  He  ,  temporarily  yields  the  control  of  his  reaaon,  afTccticns, 
conscience,  will,  in  the  very  first  bout,  and  thus  prostitutes  bis  nature 
for  the  pleasure  of  feetiug  druakeuuess  creep  over  him.  He  has  dis- 
honoured his  manhood. 

if  oar  prevLou&  study  of  the  psychological  conditiona  iurolved  in. 
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gantbling  be  accarote,  we  must  be  struck  by  the  reseinblaiice  there  is 
between  tlic>  6rst  bet  and  the  first  bont.  I  mean  to  say  that  there  is 
ruUy  a  striking  p!;)'chulogicAl  analogy  between  these  two  actions.  In 
«a<:h  case,  fts  we  have  seen,  will,  reason,  conscience,  affection  are 
delihorately  laid  aside  fur  the  purpose  of  enjoying  a  certain  feeling  ;  in 
tbeone  case  the  feeling  is  that  of  intoxication,  whicb  we  might  describe 
u  nnofrtainty  aboat  everything  ;  in  the  other,  it  is  that  of  nnoertaiuty 
as  to  whether  a  particnlar  sum  of  money  is  to  be  mine  or  not.  This 
oncertainty  contributes  largely  to  the  gambler's  pleasure,  and  it  is 
■noitd  this  that  the  emctions  gather  with  such  uunataral  coucentra- 
tjouis  to  produce  iu  some  n  kiad  of  moral  or  spiritoal  ioflammatiou 
which  we  call  the  gambler's  craving  or  passion.  When  we  ask  then 
ffhcther  gambling  Ls  wrong  the  problem  is  not  whether  you  have  a  right 
Go  gpead  a  particular  sum  of  money  upon  a  particular  pleasure,  but 
ler  you  have  a  right  in  spending  your  money  apon  that  form  of 
lare,  to  step  outside  the  conditions  of  rational,  human  actioo,  to 
resigu  the  use  of  yourown  manhood,  in  relation  to  that  sum  of  money. 
Tbe  utilitarian  has  little  or  no  perplexity  in  the  matter.  Being  convinced 
that  he  has  a  right  to  perform  any  action  to  which  tbe  desire  for  pleasure 
{mmpts  him,  until  it  bos  been  proved  that  bis  performance  of  it  is 
iujorioas  to  bis  fellowmeo,  he  calmly  waits  until  the  evidence  that 
bening  is  producing  definite  and  widespread  evil  iu  the  land  has 
Imvoois  overwhetcning,  Tbmi  be  will  place  this  too  in  the  list  of  his 
deidly  (iins.  Now  it  is  true  tliat  a  commuiiity  as  such  generally  discovers 
tlij?  iajuriousnees  of  a  certain  class  of  actions  before  it  proceeds  to 
condeiim  them  by  law  and  custom.  To  expect  anything  else  of  a 
mninonity  would  be  raising  it  to  the  dignity  of  actual  pt-r$;onality. 
But  the  oondemnalion  is  usually  accompanied  or  followed  by  a  pro- 
found conviction  that  the  evil  consequences  of  this  course  of  conduct 
llow  from  its  very  nature,  and  by  a  keen  insight  into  the  essential 
nongneas  of  the  deed.  Thus  slaver}'  was  condemned  and  is  lieing 
punted  by  the  English  race  to  its  remotest  and  fonlci^t  huunts,  because 
ihfl  English  mind  has  seen  that  for  the  slave-holder  thus  to  treat  a  man 
is  Ui  dftaecrate  humanity,  and  imjilicitly  therefore,  to  dishonour  self. 
On  tbe  other  band,  while  betting  in  various  forma  has  been  con- 
atoned  by  law,  there  is  no  such  rigorous  annihilation  of  it  as  ther« 
ijof  slavery,  because  even  those  who  deplore  and  condemn  its  conse- 
<loeac«  when  carried  on  on  a  large  scale,  "  cannot  see  tbot  il  is  wrong 
in  itself  to  bet."  I  believe  that  a  day  is  coming  in  the  history  of  the 
Ktglish  race,  when  it  will  be  seen  that  betting  involves  as  real  a  dJa- 
kwioar  to  tbe  idea  of  humanity  as  slavery.  To  some  minds,  no  doubt, 
ftii  will  seem  a  monstrous  exaggeration,  but  it  must  be  observed  that 
1  bkve  said  "as  real"  and  not  "  as  great."  This  future  intuition 
*ill  be  based  probably  on  an  intelligent  apprehension  of  the  following 
fobts. 
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First,  to  deal  with  property  on  the  principle  of  chance,  which  is  non- 
moral,  must  be  immoral,  bocaQse  it  involves  the  false  proposition  that- 
property  itself  is  non-moral. 

Secondly,  to  rnsign  for  the  nonce  the  aae  of  my  own  manhood  by 
resolving  to  rkk  my  monoy  on  a  mere  chance  is  as  real  a  dishonour 
to  my  nature  aa  to  give  up  the  control  of  my  reason  for  the  pleasure 
of  infoxication. 

Thirdly,  there  is  involved  in  this  rewlve  and  this  deed  an  effort  fo 
stand  to  my  neighl)our  in  a  relation  which  is  ontside  all  thinkable  moral 
relations.  To  elucidate  this,  let  me  ask  if  any  one  can  give  a  name  to- 
the  relation  in  which  I  stand  to  my  opponent  while  our  bet  is  undecided, 
and  fnrthor  can  any  one  bring  that  relation  under  cover  of  an  ethical 
category  ? 

"When  these  three  points  have  been  clearly  appre^fc ended,  I  do  not 
think  that  any  one  of  a  public- school  headmaster's  standing,  will 
complain  that  the  law  of  morality  is  unduly  strained  when  we  call 
betting  in  itself  wrong  and  diagraceful. 

A  theory  ought  not  only  to  be  expounded  by  careful  analysis 
and  supported  by  what  we  may  call  direct  and  immediate  evidence,  if 
such  can  be  found  ;  we  ought  to  see,  whether  by  its  use,  various  pro- 
blems which  have  gathered  round  the  ceutral  question  can  be  easily 
and  clearly  solved.  Aronnd  the  discussion  of  the  single  point :  What 
is  gambling?  several  important  difllcultitfij  have  been  raised,  and  as  I 
believe  that  the  theory  which  I  have  been  advancing  presents  a  satis- 
factory explanation  of  each  of  these  I  uiuat  proceed  to  consider  ono 
or  two  of  them,  by  way  of  illustration. 

Let  us  first  look  at  a  problem  which  has  been  thus  expressed  in 
the  Spectator.'  "  If  you  may  buy  com  in  hope  of  a  rise,  which  is  of 
the  eeaence  of  commerce,  why  may  you  not  stuke  n  similar  snm  npoa 
the  turn  of  a  card  ?  In  either  cose  the  wrong  turn  may  min  you, 
but  yet  the  ons  trauBaction,  snppos^ing  you  can  pay  the  differences,  is 
moral  and  the  other  is  not."  Now  at  first  aight  there  is  here  a  real 
difficulty,  but  the  difficulty  will  vanish  if  we  remember  that  in  betting, 
OS  we  have  seen,  the  eflbrt  of  the  two  parties  to  the  bet,  when  both 
are  thoroughly  honest,  is  directed  towards  making  the  matter  as 
much  as  possible  one  of  pure  chance.  Neither  gambler  wishes  to- 
know  beforehand  how  the  card  will  turn  np,  because  to  discover  it 
beforehand  would  either  be  to  cheat  or  to  spoil  the  game.  The  mer- 
chant, on  the  other  band,  is  fulfilling  a  certain  vital  social  function. 
In  the  present  condition  of  commercial  relations  he  is  paid  for  the 
honest  and  able  performance  of  this  function  by  means  of  what  he 
calls  his  profit.  This  profit  consists — to  take  the  S/i^ator's  tllns- 
tration — in  the  rise  of  the  price  at  which  he  can  sell  com  above  the 
price  at  which  he  booght  or  agreed  to  buy,  weeks,  or  even  months, 
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4>eforeband.      This  rise  is  the  legitimate  tax  which  he  and  all  other 
import^n  put  upon  the  oommuEitjr  in  return  for  the  laboar  and  re- 
sponsibility involved  in  the  importation  of  com.     Now  contrast  his 
-actiou  with  that  of  the  gambler,  and  what  do  we  get?    I'ir&t,  the  one 
lias  risked  bis  money  and  aimed  at  wealth  in  the  carrying  oat  of  a 
^emn  social  trast ;  the  other,  in  the  search   for  pleasore  or  for  an 
incrvase   of    wealth   on   the  gambler's    conditions.       Secondly,   the 
merchant  aims  continaally,  in  the  discharge  of  hia  function,  at  the 
-elimination  of  chance.     None  would  bo    more  glnd  than  ho  if  tb^j 
science  of  meteorology  were  so  far  advanced  aa  t«  make  him  certain! 
fcosr  the  weather  will  vary  from  day  to  day  between  apring-time  and 
barreet.     He  docs  not  wish  to  risk  his   mcnoy,  but  intelligently  to 
f»j  it  down,  with  the  assnrance  that  ho  will  recciro  bis  own  again 
"with  profit.     The  gambler  aimei  continually,  in  the  pursait  of  his  own 
*nd,  at  the  elimination  not  of  chance  bnt  of  certainty.      Ho  wishes 
to  risk   bis   money  and  to  go  forward,  not  knowing  whether  he  is 
4o  lose  it  or  to  gain    more.     The  Speciator'a  question  then  is  one 
'which  in     the    light    of  thin    analysis    nnst    look   a  little   absnrd, 
•when   we  know  that  the   two  tran.»(act!on8  which  are  therpin  com- 
pared  really   proceed  from   desires  and  upon    principles  which   are 
■diametTically  opposed  to   one  another.     The  confusion    arises    from 
■seeing  that  chance  enters  as  an  element  into  all  onr  calcnlntions  of 
the  futnre,  and  from  not  sejeing  that  in  the  performance  of  all  the 
Teal  datirtji  of  life  it  is  our  aim  to  reduce  this  element  to  a  miDimnm, 
while  the  gambler  makes  it  bis  atmosphere,  in  which  he  would  fain 
move  as  freely  as  possible,  unhindered  by  such  a  trammel  as  ictelli- 
(jenoe.     Of  course  we  must   recognise^   that  in  the  commercial  world 
there  is  much  pure  speculation,  and  it  may  be  that  at  certaia  points 
it  ii not  easy  to  decide  whether  a  mans  deed  belongs  to  the  category 
■<if  pure  gambling  or  to  that  of  real  commercial  transactions,  bat  I 
not  despair  of  some  day   eeeiug   the    two  everywhere   clearly  di 
ttn^iBbed.     Koughly  speaking,  that  form  of  buying  nod  selling   is 
pisibltng    in  which   the   buyer  is  or  ought    to    be  aware   that   he 
performs  no  real  social  function ;  when  he  comes  in  upon  the  market, 
vot   to    facilitate   the  distribution  of  commodities,   not    to  sopply 

K~        fcgtlimat«  commercial  ventures  with  the  necessary  capital,  but  merely 
to  bold  a  nominal  and  teniiiorary  ownership  for  a  few  huui-s  or  a  few 
Uyi,  in   the   hope  tliat  "  by  chance  '  between  his  buying  and  hia 
'^Uing  the  price  may  lise.     Legitinmte  commerce  is  burdened  and 
hindered  by  this  clam  of  transactions^  alike  on  the  Corn  and  on  the 
^'ock   Exchange.      There  is  this    dark    side    to   the   "  commercial 
gambler's"  life,  that  while  he  acts  without  the  purpose  and,  tJiall  I 
"^••y,  "  social  consciousness  "  of  the  tniu  mercliaut,  he  is  also  free  from 
^*-lio  more  or  lens  arbitrary  restrictions  called  laws  of  honour  with  which 
'"^^'latom  boa  surrounded  the  vorioas  forma  of  betting  upon  sirnrts  and 
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games.  The  cttnl-player  wlio  takes  means  to  know  his  opponent's 
card  is  kicked  out  of  the  club,  but  the  attxkbroker  who  in  order  to 
save  himself  sellti  to  jou  what  he  knows  will  ruin  you  is  only  a  sharp 
business  man;  y-et  the  latter  has  virtually  seen  your  cards  while 
pretundiug  to  deal  honestly.  It  is  practically  impossible  for  the 
habituul  commercial  gambler  to  eitcapu  this  moral  stain.  Possibly  the 
time  is  coming  when  the  law  n-ill  aim  at  removing  this  disastrous 
gambliug  disease  from  the  commercial  world.  Fur  instance,  all  agree- 
ments to  sell  stot^k  which  the  present  holder  has  owned  for  less  than 
three  months  mi<;ht  foe  declared  legally  nail  and  void,  excepting 
here  a  certificate  of  the  death  or  bankruptcy  of  the  holder  proves  the 
lie  to  be  a  necessary  and  normal  commercial  transactiuu.  This  would 
put  an  end  to  a  large  amnunt  of  pnre  speculation,  and  to  such  a  system 
as  the  half  per  cent,  profit  system  which  aome  firms  are  pushing  so 
vigorously. 

There  is  one  class  of  transactions  which  may  occur  to  some  reader, 
in  which  the  present  problem  is  presented  at  a  alightly  different  aogle. 
1  refer  to  those  departments  in  which,  owing  to  the  constant  and 
serious  risks  to  life  which  arc  involved,  unusually  high  wages  are  paid 
to  the  worker?.  When  tht*  chance  of  losing  life  is  greatest  the  wagea^ 
rise  highest.  Are  then  the  chancc.<5  paid  ?  The  question  is  abeurdi 
when  put  thus  baldly.  Of  course  the  pay  represents  the  value  to  the 
community  of  the  function  performed.  It  la  the  higher  order  of 
courage  and  skill,  of  human  Rtrength  as  a  whole,  demanded  by  these 
pnntuita  which  the  commuuity  rewards  with  higher  pay.  It  is  tme 
that  many  labourers  enter  these  forms  of  service  with  somewhat  of 
the  reckless  gambler's  spirit,  saying  '"  the  pay  is  high,  though  the 
risks  are  great/'  but  the  subjective  motives  of  even  a  large  number  of 
Individuals  cannot  be  considered  as  describing  the  ideal  principle  otk, 
which  thp  conimuaity  proceeds.  The  community  does  not  keep  th»j 
comicience  nor  vonch  for  the  integrity  of  each  man  who  servea  it. 

The  second  problem  or  class  of  problems  whose  solution  I  nmst- 
attempt  by  aid  of  the  key  at  present  in  my  hand,  is  thus  stated  by 
the  Spf<-fatur  in  a  valuable  article  from  which  I  have  already  quoted. 
"  The  gambling  habit  seems  to  exercise  some  weakening  and  degen^j 
rating  intluence  of  its  own  upon  the  muscle  of  character,  and  we  should 
like  mncb  to  know  precisely  what  that  i.s,  for  if  we  could  define  it  » 
great  difficulty  in  tlio  way  of  denouuciiiLf  ^'ambling  Mould  disappear.'*' 
Tliere  ore  two  notorious  ways  in  which  the  di^tcrioratlon  of  character 
through  gambling  becomes  revealed — namely,  cheating  and  suicide. 
To  the  appalling  extent  to  which  these  calamities  result  from  the  form- 
ation of  the  gambling  habit  our  daily  newt-papers  bear  continual 
witness.  It  is  worth  our  while  lo  discover  why  precisely  in  the8» 
ways  tho  degenerative  influence  of  iliis  jiractice  thould  become  mani- 
fcet.  And  lir&t,  of  cheating.  It  has  been  recently  asserted  by  a 
writer  of  high   literary  standing  that  cheating  is  almost  inseparable 
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from  gambling,  and  many,  no  doabt,  feel  inclined  to  demur  to  this 
apparvutly   oncharitablo,  albeit  grticefall)r  expressed    dogma.      Yet 
tfae  possibility  at  least,  of  tho  plunge  into  conscious  dishonesty  is  given 
by  the  psychological  analysis  to  whicli  I  have  so  00*11  referred.     The 
first    wrench  to  a   man's  congcionsness  oF   integrity   is  given  when 
he  resolves  to  di'al  with  his  own   and   his   neighbour's  properly  on 
gronnda  of  pure  chance,  because,  as  we  have  seen,  he  is  carried  by 
that  resolve  into  the  region  of  the  irrational  and  the  non-moral,  and 
finds  pleasure  in  making  these  enter  into  the  very  substance  ofhisUfe 
JQ8t  when  excitement  has  made  it  most  plastic.      If,  ns  I  Iwlievo,  there 
is  mortd  wrong  in  the  first  deed  considered  in  its  simplicity,  it  is  not 
nmuitnral  but  natnral  that  other  wrongs  should  flow  from  its  repcti- 
iF        taon.       Indeed,  it  seems  almost  a  psychoiogicnl  necessity  that  the 
^B   very  sense  of  responsibility  should  be  gradnally  impaired. 
1^        But  one  of  the  most  froitful  causes  of  cheating  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  iu  many  forms  of  gambling  knowledge   and  sltill  are 
allowed  to    enter  into  the  preliminary  calculations.      For  Instance, 
knowledge  of  horses,  together  with  more  or  less  reliable  gossip  about 
jockeys  and  the  intentions  of  owners,  are  paderstood  to  be  the  fur- 
nishing with  which  the  regular  turf-man  proceeds  to  the  hetting- 
ring.    But  it  A.  knows  that  he  has  more,  and  more  accurate,  informa- 
tion than  B.  supposes  him  to  have,  and  a  bet  is  agreed  to,  as  it 
Blways  win  be,  on  the  scale  of  knowledge  which  B.  suppoties  A.  to- 
possess,  then  the  latter  is  at  ouce  and  necessarily  a  deceiver  and  a^ 

idlest.     Ue  is  of  course  within  his  right,  according  to  the  rules  of  the- 
ling,  to  keep  his  own  counsel ;  it  is  the  code  of  hononr  under  which 
lie  acts  which  allows  him  to  cheat   in  this  way  and  to  this  extent. 
VTbm  this  permission  to  conceal  the  real  extent  of  your  information 
becomes  a  part  of  a  huge  system,  any  one  can  i^ce  that  deception  and 
firaod  or    the  contemptible    self-complacent  attempts    at    these   by 
wmld-be  "'knowing  ones"  must  necessorily  enter    in  some  degree 
into  a  very  lai-ge  proportion  of  the  betting   transactions    connected 
with  any  single  race-meeting. 
Further  there  are  certain  games,  for  instance  whist,  in  which  it  is 
understood  that  a  player  may  oxerciso  his  ingenuity  in  discovering 
**ich  information  as  will  enable  him  to  modify  tho  event.     At  chess  a 
player  would  scorn  to  watch  his  opponent's  eyes  in  order  to  find  out  on 
■••■hBt  men  his  thoughts  and  plans  are  concentrated.     Bat  at  whiatyou 
**iay  study  the  faces  of  the  other  players  in  order  if  poFsiblo  to  learn 
'^Hth  what  feelings  they  regard  the  playing   of  this   and   that  card. 
The  Sp^dator  tells  the  story  of  Connt   Cavour  who  won  or  saved  a 
^ortnne  at  the  critical  moment,  when  one  card  would  decide  the  game, 
tiy  noticing  a  bead  of  perspiration  form  on  an  opponent's  brow.     That 
V>e«ia  told  the  Count  what  card  he  ought  to  ptay,  and  he  won,  not 
thirough  his  skilful  management  or  foresight,  but  mther  through  quick 
X-Tifcerpretation  of  the  other  player's  feelings.     I  cannot  urge  that  this 
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acqairement  of  asefal  knowledge  in  tlia  course  of  the  game  indnceB 
cheating,  becauBe  among  honourable  men  the  conditions  under  which 
that  knowledge  is  to  be  gained  are  clearly  defined.  But  every  tme 
must  feel  that  where  large  snma  are  being  played  for,  this  power  to 
modify  the  event  mnat  prove  to  some  men  an  irresistible  temptation. 
If  an  accidental  movement  of  confasion  betrays  itaelf  in  nn  opponeut's 
look,  and  I  interpret  it  aright  and  win,  I  am  an  honourable  man  ;  but 
if  an  accidental  nervous  tarn  of  his  hands  brings  the  face  of  his  cards 
within  mj  field  of  vision,  and  I  use  the  information  thus  gained,  I  am 
II  cheat.  The  real  difference  between,  the  two  accidents  ia  bo  narrow 
that  a  moment's  temptation,  aaiOEneot  ewnof  iudecisiou,  with  a  large 
sum  to  be  lost  or  won,  will  sweep  a  man  from  the  rock  of  conscioas 
rectitade  into  the  sloogh  of  conscious  dishonour.  How  easy  it  will  be 
to  stay  there  undetected  and  enriched  ! 

In  passing  now  to  the  question  of  suicide  let  us  again  quote  tlifl 
writer  in  the  Spectator,  who  has  already  set  several  of  our  problems. 
^'  If  we  could  but  obtain  accurate  statistics,  we  should  tiud  that 
gambling  was  of  all  vicious  habits,  not  even  excluding  hard  drinking, 
the  one  which  moat  predisposed  its  victims  to  suicide."  "  Yet," 
continues  this  writer,  "  one  does  not  qui.te  see  at  first  why  gambling 
should  so  greatly  predispoao  to  suicide.  The  gambler  primd  facU 
ought  to  be  a  man  trained  by  his  life  to  bear  ill-luck  with  fortitude." 
This,  of  course,  is  trua  only  if  there  bn  nothing  in  the  very  conditions 
of  his  life  secretly  di^ntiigrating  that  fortitude.  Let  us  see.  It  is 
probable  that  an  intelligent  jury  will  always  account  for  thn  gambler's 
euicide  by  supposing  that,  ere  hn  cimsnmmat.pd  the  awful  deed,  he  had 
come  under  the  resistlefis  control  of  temporary  insanity,  llt-nco  we 
we  must  try  to  discover  those  facts  in  the  gambler's  inward  history 
which  lead  to  this  insanity.  I  bolieve  they  are  of  two  classes, 
accordiujr  as  we  atndy  his  esp«rience  in  the  light  of  ethical  or  of 
psychological  and  physiological  laws.  In  the  region  of  moral  con- 
BciouBness  I  do  not  think  we  need  fl&ek  far  for  the  cause  of  the 
insanity.  The  loss  of  a  man's  whole  posHessiona  by  gambling  must 
work  u]K)a  him  like  a  sudden  accident  upon  a  drunk  man — it  awakens 
bim.  And  now  as  he  looks  at  the  result  of  his  career,  at  the 
obligations  ha  has  ignored,  the  relatives  he  has  wronged,  even  the 
riches  he  has  lost  in  pursuit  of  the  gambler's  passion,  only  one 
word  can  rise  to  his  mind,  and  that  is,  "  Fool  ! "  As  he  glances 
round,  the  men  with  whom  he  has  been  gambling  look  at  him  in  pity 
and  mutter  "poor  fellow,"  or  "poor  fool ;'' the  very  servants  who  have 
watched  his  ruin  gaze  now  at  one  poorer  than  ihey,  and  call  bim  in 
their  hearts,  "  poor  fool,"  I  believe  that  this  word  of  scorn,  echoing 
within  and  without,  filling  the  atmosphere  for  that  man's  ear,  accurately 
dpscribes  the  shame  which  he  feels.  Ashamed,  crushed,  ruined, 
despised  by  the  associates  who  need  bim  no  longer,  and  called  to  no 
new  and  congenial  surroundings  by  any  human  voice,  the  wonder  is 
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Dot  tliat  so  many  become  insane,  bat  that  every  ruined  gambler  is  not 

■drawn  in  the  hour  of  hia  airakening  into    the    t«rrible  vortex    of 

insuiitf.     The   man   who  loses  his  all   in    a  legitimat«  comoiercial 

undertaking  retains  at  leo^  his  self-respect,  and  self-respect  is  the  soul 

«[  fortitude. 

The  psychological  analysis  of  the  act  of  gambling  leads  ua  to 
a  still  more  stem  coDcliision.  In  the  making  of  a  bet,  as  we 
liin  Been,  a  man  resolves  to  repress  the  use  of  his  reason,  his  will, 
Us  conscience,  his  affections;  only  one  part  of  hia  nature  is  nllowed 
Em  pl&yi  and  that  is  hia  emotions.  The  man  is  permitted  to  fear 
tfhope,  to  grieve  or  rejoice  as  mneh  as  he  likes,  and  most  of  his 
pleisnre,  in  the  heart  of  the  true  gambler,  arises  from  the  intensity 
«ith  which  each  and  all  of  these  emotions  can  be  roused  as  he  looks 
st  the  one  possibility  and  then  the  other,  uncertain  which  is  bo  be  his 
£im!ly  over  that  bet.  The  feeling  of  uncertainty  probably  heightens 
tl^  virid  imagination  of  the  alt'crnatives  and  becomes  itself  a  strong 
ioloiieating  emotion.  He  sits  there  only  a  being  of  strong  emotions 
riiodirOB  not  think  and  cannot  act,  chained  and  seeing  ruin  or  fortune 
hutening  upon  him,  ho  knows  not  which.  Ho  then  who  spends  much 
of  his  time  in  this  parsuifc  violently  stops  the  flow  of  energy  to  those 
otiw  parts  of  his  natnre  which  are  intended  to  control  and  rationalise 
Hi  (eeliogs,  and  concentrates  upon  that  one  channel  the  whole  onei^ 
«[Kia being.  The  mental  physiologists  will  tell  us  that  this  strain  upon 
tiu  omotions  cannot  but  result  in  serious  miBchief  to  the  brain  and 
tlM  btlance  of  thv  man's  powers.  A  crisis  is  necessarily  reached  when 
tilt  bst  farthing  lias  been  lost,  not  merely  because  shame  rushes  over 
tlu  heart  at  vision  of  the  work  that  has  bran  done,  but  because  now  a 
fierce  craving  burns  within  and  there  is  no  means  of  satisfying  it. 
Tkd  wretched  victim  may  hare  stript  himself  not  only  of  cash  but  of 
fffAs,  he  may  have  borrowed  money  to  "  try  his  luck  once  more," 
wd  at  last  he  finds  himself  like  Dante's  victims  iu  hell,  who  had  an 
rtemsl  passiuQ  and  nothing  to  feed  it  with.  Aud  all  this  comes  from 
Cbiooe,  tliat  dark  Fate  which  has  haunted  hia  play  and  blighted  it 
ffilli  failure  continually.  The  emotions  which  hithtsrLo  were  fed  with 
gamhUng  consume  now  the  mere  relics  of  rational  manhood.  The 
poor  man  tries  one  more,  the  last,  the  gambler's  greatest  venture  aud 
ilikes  his  life  on  the  unknown  fubure.  Vet  after  all,  the  madness 
«Uch  ends  in  saicida  is  the  logical  conclusioa  of  the  first  bet,  if  our 
SBal|ms  be  correct.  The  man  who  resolved  to  abandon  reason  for  a 
nmentin  the  nse  of  one  coin,  who  found  tiie  dfi'd  so  alluring  that 
bamde  it  a  hibifc,  finds  that  reason  leaves  him,  and  she  rightly  loaves 
Vua  altogether,  when  he  ha3  made  this  habit  cover  his  whole  life. 
SiUre  is  profoundly,  irresistibly,  relentlessly  logical  when  she  makes 
tiie  gunbler  mad. 

W.  Douglas  Mackozik. 


MORALITY  IN  FICTION.* 


A  SOMEWnAT  bitter  cry  has  lately  gone  up  from  a  popular  writer 
that  in  England,  as  distrngnifihed  from  other  countrios,  *'  men 
canDot  write  as  they  would  [unless  they  are  rich  and  can  afTunl  to 
pnblish,  like  '  Orion'  Home,  at  a  farthing  a  copy),  because  the  public 
and  its  distributing  agouts  dictate  to  them  bo  absolutely  how  and 
what  they  are  to  produce  t!iat  they  can't  oscapo  from  it."  Conae- 
qnently  "  letters,  as  a  whole,  in  Britain  have  a  great  injustice  done 
them  by  their  inartistic  environmentE."  Authors  in  other  oouDtrieft 
have  the  mU-antage  of  addreasing  a  cosmopolitan  public  becsuBe  they 
are  allowed  to  write  what  they  please ;  but  "  can  anybody  pretend 
that  any  English  work  of  imagination  of  the  last  thirty  years  has  ever 
produced  anything  Hke  the  immediate  sensation  produced  on  Europe 
by  the  '  Kreutzer  Sonata,'  by  '  Thermidor,*  by  '  Les  Ilois  en  ExU," 
by  '  Hedda  Gabler?*  ....  What  a  national  disgrace!"  Why? 
Is  ■'  immediate  sensation  "  the  teat  of  literary  excellence  ?  Do  the 
'*  Kreutzer  Sonata  "  and  "  Hedda  Gabler  "  owe  their  popularity  to  their 
artistic  merits?  They  owe  it  rather  to  the  spice  of  impropriety  wMcb 
is  supposed  to  garnish  them.  The  "  Kreut7,er  Sonata  "  is  by  no 
means  Toltsoi's  (:?u/  (Tttttvre,  but  it  has  been  far  more  widely  read 
than  any  other  o£  his  works  ;  and  any  one  who  finds  evidence  of  great 
dramatic  talent  or  literary  excellence  in  '*  Hedda  Gabler ''  must  be 
easy  to  please.  These  epidemic*  of  "immediate  sensation"  are  no 
more  a  criterion  of  intellectual  appreciation  than  the  popularity  of  Tom 
Thumb  or  the  revelations  of  a  divorce  trial.  They  are  simply  the  off- 
ing o£  curiosity,  or  of  a  morbid  craving  after  what  is  abnormal  or 
ghty.     The  writer  from  whom  I  am  quoting,  indeed,  goes  oa  to 
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jsic,  *'•  Do  wo  want  obscenity  ?  Do  wo  want  adultery  ?  Do  we  want 
2ol<)usoi  in  ita  ngliest  derelopmenta  ?  "  And  he  answers,  "  Not  at 
^l."  Then  why  his  sneer  soon  after  at  the  British  hourgcoiaie  /  The 
jni-T^  Inurgcoiaie,  we  are  told,  "  can  kick  a  fellow  when  he's  down  most 
effiffCtirely.  It  gare  sinister  evidence  of  ita  power  the  other  day  when 
it  cBioaged  almost  to  overthrow  the  strongest  man  in  Ireland  for  a 
broach  of  etiquette^if  I  rememher  aright,  he'd  broken  an  egg  at  the 
Itrtk  end,  or  he'd  got  out  of  a  house  without  the  aid  of  a  footman.'' 
So,  tlififi,  the  seduction  of  your  friend's  wife  under  your  friend's  roof, 
■ndtbon  a  precipitate  exit  by  a  iire-cscape  to  avoid  the  oatraged 
Iiaul»ad's  chastisement,  is  but  ''  a  breach  of  etiquette,"  no  more  blame- 
worthy than  "  breaking  an  egg  at  the  little  end  1''  And  it  is  because 
tho  British  public  will  not  pay  for  the  glorification  of  such  exploits, 
or  gire  their  conGdence  to  the  heroes  of  them,  that  it  is  to  be 
d^zioanced  as  "  stodgy,"  and  its  conduct  as  '*  Binistcr! " 

This  complaint  against  tho   '^  inartistic  environraeiits,"  which  ore 

sa  ppoeed  to  fetter  the  genius  of  tho  Britiah  novelist,  raises  tho  question 

of      the    relation    of    novels    to    morale.     Can    a    novel    be    simply 

''   unmoral,"   to    quote    tho   cant    phrase    now   in  vogue  ?     From  a 

Cbristian  point  of  view  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  hardly  possible  for 

anj  work  of  a  rational  human  being  to  be  unmoral ;  and  not  merely 

&T3m  a  Christian  point  of  view.      I  believe  that  idt  great  moralists, 

agaii  as    well   aa    Christian,   would   say  so.     Plato    and    Aristotle 

Certainly  would.     The  critic,  of  course,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 

moral  character  of  an  author,  but  he  is  within  his  rights  in  passing 

jadgment  on  the  moral  character  of  his  work.     This  is  peremptorily 

dented  by  those  who  contend  that  n  novelist  need  not,  ami  ought  not 

to, oonoem  himself  with  tiie moral  consequences  of  his  work.      ''The' 

artist,"   saya   one   of   these  apologists    of  "  onmoral "  art,   "  worka 

with  his  eye  on  the  object.     Kothing  else  interests  him An 

aitisc  has  no  ethical  sympathies  at  all.  Virtue  and  wickedness  are  to 
turn  simply  what  the  colours  on  his  palette  are  to  the  painter.  They 
mno  more,  and  they  are  no  less.  He  sees  that  by  these  means  a- 
oertaia  effect  can  be  produced,  and  he  produces  it.  In^o  may  be 
aurally  horrible,  and  Imogene  stainless  purity.  Shakespeare  had  as 
mch  delight  in  creating  the  one  as  he  had  id  creating  tho  other." 

There  is  here  a  strauge  confusion  of  thought.  The  quesliou  is  not 
vbether  dramatist  or  novelist  may  delight  in  creating  a  bad  character, 
km  whether  he  engages  our  sympathies  on  behalf  of  bad  characters. 
Sktlrespeare  never  does  so.  If  bLs  artistic  mind  had  not  been 
cbrged  with  "  ethical  sympathies  "  he  could  never  have  created  lago. 
DoohUess  he  delighted  in  that  superb  creation ;  but  he  delighted  lu  it 
jnathecause  of  its  extraordinarj'  ethical  interest,  and  he  would  have 
eoaadered  his  creation  a  failure  if  he  found  the  public  applauding 
the  oondact  of  lago.     And  what  is  true  of  Shakespeare  is  true  of 
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*I1  great  artisU.  "Who  can  read  Sophocles  without  being  toacbcd  by 
the  contagion  of  his  ethical  8_ympathies !  Hence  the  laudatory  dictum 
■of  Aristotle,  that  Sophocles  drew  mcu  as  ttey  ought  to  be,  Euripides 
aa  they  actually  are.  This  does  not  mean  that  Sophocles  ne^er  painta 
bad  characters,  but  that  he  gives  us  ideals  of  moral  conduct  for  our 
guidauce  and  encouragement.  Plato  was  probably,  on  the  whole,  th© 
.greatest  literary  artist  the  world  hag  yet  seeu.  So  much  value  did  he 
set  on  style  that,  after  his  death,  a  sentence  was  found  written  in 
seventy  diOervnt  foriiiij  in  tlii^  manuscript  of  one  of  his  Dialogues. 
But  80  far  was  Plato  from  thinking  tiiat  "  an  artist  lias  no  ethical 
«ympathies  at  all,'  that  he  emphatically  declared  Ihnt  he  was  no 
true  artist  who  worked  without  a  mond  purpose ;  and  a  moral  purpoao 
runs  through  all  his  own  Dialogues.  In  fact,  a  novelist  cannot  Kelp 
■showiu)*  his  moral  sympathies  in  bis  creations;'  and  he  who  can 
rc}^ard  his  characters  with  the  same  ethical  iudilfereiice  as  the  painter 
-doejj  the  colours  on  hia  palette  is  no  artist  at  all :  he  is  a  mera 
Artisan,  and  hia  characters  will  have  no  more  life  in  thera  than 
the  niarionettea  of  a  conjurer.  The  greatest  critic  of  ancient  Greece, 
perhaps  of  the  world — the  "  master  of  all  who  know  " — says  that  the 
true  end  of  tragedy  is  to  purify  the  passions,  and  he  condemns  as  bed 
art  any  work  that  has  "an  immoral  tendency"  (wc  /^Aa)!^(^u)t;  which 
is  but  another  way  of  saying  that  morality  is  the  end  of  the  dramatic 
art.  The  gi-eateat  of  Knglish  art-critics  insists  on  the  same  truth. 
"  The  highest  thing,"  sojs  Ruskiu,  "that  art  can  do  is  io  set  before 
yon  the  true  image  of  the  presence  of  a  noble  hnman  being.  It  has  never 
■done  more  than  this,  and  it  ought  not  to  do  le«8."{  And  to  illnstrato 
"  the  essential  relations  of  art  to  morality/'  ho  quotes  a  fine  passage  in 
vhich  Plato  lays  it  doivn  that  the  business  of  a  poet,  and,  indeed,  of 
■every  artist,  is  to  *'  create  for  us  the  imnge  of  a  noble  morality,"  "'so 
that  the  young  men,  living  in  a  wholesome  atmosphere,  may  be  pro- 
fited by  everything  that,  in  work  fairly  wrought,  may  touch  them 
through  hearing  or  sight — as  if  it  were  a  breeze  bringing  health  to 
them  from  places  strong  for  life,"§ 

Another  great  authority  on  the  same  side  is  Lessing,  a  critic  to 
whom  (jloethe,  Herder,  and  Macaulay  owned  their  obligations  more 
than  to  any  other  writer.  "  To  act  with  a  purpose,"  says  T^^ssing, 
"  ia  what  raises  man  above  the  brutes  ;  to  invent  with  a  purpose,  to 
imitate  with  a  purpose,  ia  that  which  distinguishes  genius  from  the 
petty  artists  who  only  invent  to  invent,  imitate  to  imitate-  Genius 
aims  at  working  on  our  powers  of  desire  and  abhorrence  with  object; 
that  deserve  these  feelings,  and  ever  strives  to  show  these  object^ 
in   their   true  light,  in  order  that  no  false    light    may  lead   us  tc^ 

•"Itia,of  COiin«e,lnn"(Iial  mimjr  nf  tho  Rtrongtnanten  haddwjp  faults  of  rhaniptpr»- 
but  th«r  fkult*  allow  in  ilii-ir  wurks.  It  i.s  iniu  ilial  somf  could  not  Kcvi-m  Ibc^.;^ 
pau\aa»\  If  bo.  thoy  died  voung,  or  they  ijalnlwl  ill  when  dUI."— KiLsklo.  "irffltar*-:, 
■on  Art,"  p.  '16. 

*  ArUlollv,  "  Poet"  c  jr.  SO.         J  "  Lectuw*  on  Art,"  p.  M.  $  ibid..  AA,  M. 
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what  we  shonld  desire  and  abhor."  Accordingly  he  damos  M&r- 
montera  *'  Soliman  **  with  stern  cenanro,  because  we  aee  in  that  play 
"aooople  of  persoas  whom  we  oughC  to  despise,  one  of  whom  should 
fill  us  with  diagast  and  the  other  with  anger — a  blunted  sonaualiat 
and  aprosUtnte — painted  in  the  most  seductive  and  attractive  coloara."* 
Goethe  seems  to  take  an  opposite  view  when  he  aays  that  "  a  good, 
work  of  art  may  and  will  hare  moral  reaalta  ;  but  to  require  of  tba 
artist  a  moral  aim  is  to  spoil  his  work."  t  But  there  is  no  real 
oootradlctioD.  Leasing  would  not  deny  that  an  artist  is  likely  to 
spoil  his  work  by  bning  intent  on  teaching  a  apecific  moral  lesson ;. 
nor  wonld  Goethe  deny  that  an  habitual  moral  purpose  on  the  part 
of  the  ariist  in  essential  to  all  good  art.  lie  advises  the  artist  "  to 
lire  with  steady  purpose  in  the  Whole,  the  Good,  the  Beantiful  " ; 
and  he  made  this  his  own  aim,  "  The  fashion  of  this  world,"  ho 
uys,  ''  passes,  and  I  would  fain  occupy  myself  with  that  only  which 
cooititntes  abiding  relations  " — that  is.  with  the  true  and  good,  for 
nooght  else  abides  eternally.  Similarly  Milton  declares  that  the  poet's. 
mission  is  '-  to  allay  the  perturbation  of  the  mind  and  set  the  alfcctiona 
ia  right  tune."  I3at  this  mission  need  not  be  present  to  the  poet's  mind 
uho  writes.  If  his  own  character  be  pet  xa  the  right  key  he  will  of 
nscessity  "  set  the  affections  in  right  tune."  Uis  own  character  will  in- 
eritahly  permeate  hia  work.  "The  point  to  fix  on  is  that  the  artist'is  mind 
cunot  be  inoporativo  in  the  processes  of  art.  The  important  element  of 
abjectivity  will  be  dcSnito  or  rogue  according  to  the  intensity  of  the 
artist's  character,  and  according  to  the  amount  of  purpose  or  conviction 
■rliich  he  felt  while  working ;  it  will  be  genial  or  repellent,  tender 
or  aostore,  humane  or  barbarous,  depraving  or  ennobling,  chaste  or 
iioetttions,  sensual  or  spiritual,  according  to  the  bias  of  his  temper- 
ament." J  Schiller  may  not  have  had  a  distinct  moral  aim  before  his 
|^_iiaind  as  ho  wrote  "  The  Kobhcra,"  but  Hozlitt  says  of  that  drama  that 
^Ht  "  gave  him  a  deep  sense  of  anSering  and  a  strong  desire  after  good 
^^vhich  haunted  him  over  sinco.*'^  The  habitual  attitude  of  the  poet's 
mind  was  in  a  moral  direction ;  his  art,  therefore,  was  contagious  for 
li     BDod. 

To  claim,  then,  that  novels  are  not  amenable  to  criticism  on  morale 
but  only  on  artistic  grounds,  is  an  absurdity.  But  what  do  we 
mean  when  we  condemn  a  novel  as  "immoral"?  It  is  not  ueces- 
aa^nly  immoral  becaa<te  it  deals  with  immorat  subjects  or  paints 
inomoral  characters.  The  morality  or  immorality  of  the  work  dependa 
CM*  the  bias  which  it  ia  calculated  to  give  to  our  sympathies.  If  that 
l>ias  is  towards  evil,  the  novel  is  immoral;  if  towords  good,  it  is 
xn^inl-  '^'^^  subject  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  it.  There  is 
^jifcT^Uj  any  subject  with  which  a  great  artist  may  not  deal  in  such  a. 


*  "HwBburg  DraniJituniy."  No.  3-1,  t  "Dicbluod  und  Wafarlieit,  U.  112. 

:  "RMaTH  spRculattvQ  and  Suggettlre,"  by  J.  A  S^tnoada.  L  205, 
1  -Loci'  on  Ut.  of  Age  of  EUiabcth,"  p.  8&5>. 
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way  BS  to  iDflaenoe  for  good  those  who  contemplate  it ;  and  if  his 
owD  soul  is  pure  his  tact  may  be  trusted  to  guide  htm  aright.  All 
depeada,  therefore,  not  on  the  sabject,  but  on  the  artist's  treatment  of 
it.  Compare  in  this  respect  the  art  of  classic  Paganism  in  its  prime 
and  in  its  decadence.  In  the  one  we  see,  for  example,  the  node 
fignre  represented  with  such  purity  of  conception  and  such  grace  and 
refinement  in  execution  as  to  excite  feelings  of  admiration  and 
reverence.  In  the  other  (e..g.,  the  pornographic  sculpture  and  mural 
decorations  found  in  Pompeii)  we  see  men  and  women — yea,  and  youn^ 
children  of  both  sexes — i3epicted  in  a  way  that  degrades  humanity 
below  the  level  of  the  brutes.  Ko  excellence  in  stylo  or  execution 
can  rt'dcpm  from  the  just  stigma  of  vile  art  any  work  of  which  the 
conception  and  treatment  are  immoral.  And  what  a  picture  these 
Pompeiian  objects  give  of  the  moral  abyss  into  which  the  ci^-ilised 
world  of  Paganism  had  fallen  in  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era, 
when  exhausted  humanity  needed  those  foul  incentives,  in  its  public 
room.«>  and  private  chambers,  to  inflame  its  degraded  imaginations  and 
jaded  lusts! 

"  On  tliat  hard  I^a^n  wnrlit  diagiial 
AuO  »ccnM  UiAtLiiix  fell. 
Doej)  wGftrine.<w  and  »t«i)  luiit 


Hade  human  life  a  hell." 


ffrefll 


See,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  "  CEdipus  "  of  Sopbocleg,  how  a  gre. 
artist  can  deal  with  a  subject,  loathsome  in  itself,  in  a  way  to  purify 
our  emotioiU),  as  Aristotle  says,  by  meaoa  of  pity  and  terror.  See, 
too,  how  an  artist  like  Juvfoal,  just  iu  virtue  of  his  "  ethical 
sympathies,"  can  touch  upon  some  of  the  uatoelesa  vices  of  his  day 
with  snch  scorching  scorn  a.^^  to  communicate  his  own  indignation  to 
fai.s  readt^rs,  instead  of  alluring  them  to  vicv.  A  Zola,  without  "ethical 
sympathies."  would  have  seen  nothing  but  what  was  coarse  and 
oestial  in  an  old  gladiatorial  show,  and  would  have  given  a  revolting 
and  demoralisLag  picture  of  the  scene.  A  true  arti&t  saw  "the  pity 
of  it,"  saw  the  immortal,  the  divine,  behind  the  mask  of  bleeding 
flesh,  and,  moved  by  "  ethical  sympathies,"  expressed  in  imperishable 
marble  the  wickedness  and  tragic  pathos  of  the  amusement  wl 
went  "  to  make  a  Roman  holiday." 

Slorality,  therefore,  cannot  be  divorced  from  art  witliout  mo 
injury  to  the  latter.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  the  artist  must 
have  a  specific  moral  purpose  before  him  consciously  as  he  worke. 
Let  bis  own  nature  be  pure,  his  aims  and  ideals  moral,  and  his 
work  will  grow  spontaueously  towards  moral  ends- — all  the  more 
surely  from  the  absence  of  self-conscious  purpose.  ''A  good  tree  fantKa 
bring  forth  evil  fruit,  neither  can  a  corrupt  tree  bring  forth  good 
frnit."  An  instrument  which  is  intemnHy  in  order  must  needs  dis- 
course horroonions  music ;  but  that  which  ts  ont  of  tane  will  of 
necessity  give  ont  discordant  sounds. 
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U  U  possible  that  Lucas  Malet  liad  consciously  no  special  purpose 
"in  writing  her  last  novel ;  but  no  one  can  read  it  without  findiop  a 
liigb  moral  purpose  pervading  it — a  fact  which  ehe  recognifies  in  ber 
tiiic.  Her  hero  marches  to  his  doom  under  aa  inexorable  law  of  moral 
iribotion,  as  of  Fate  in  Greek  tragedy,  and  his  doom  is  the  necessity 
paying  "  the  n-ages  of  sin."  Ue  is  in  the  clutches  of  a  relentless 
ttoy  from  which  he  cannot  escape,  for  all  his  elforts,  till  the  utter- 
^rthing  of  the  debt  has  been  paid.  Aud  he  has  this  further 
oblance  to  a  victim  of  Fate  in  Greek  tragedy,  that  he  is  not  him- 
tgitf  ahwlntely  and  solely  responsible  for  the  retribution  which  pursues 
Urn.  His  nature  had  in  childhood  and  adolescence  reoeived  a  twist 
from  which  it  never  recovered,  and  which  goes  some  way  to  explain. 
Micl  90  far  ejctenuate,  hia  moral  aberrations.     His  father,  who  held 

I  a  living  "  in  the  gift  of  the  Simeon  trustees,"  was  a  Calvintst  of  the 
ntKt  rigid  l^pe,  and  "the  blighting'-  («uhatology  that  liad  been  the 
tu^Ksr  of  h^  youth  "  outra^^d  his  moral  seuso  when  he  reached 
EDulind,  and  csusikI  him,  as  it  has  caused  many  others,  to  reject  what 
\i  mistook  For  Christianity.  .Viid  his  was  spt»;iatly  a  nature  that 
<4uJd  ill  afford  to  dispense  with  the  motives  and  safeguards  of 
Cliristianity.  "  Ue  revelled  in  incongruities.  There  was  unques- 
tioo&bly  a  sinister  vein  in  him,  a  rather  morbid  enjoyment  of  all 
tlAt  is  strange,  jarring,  ntiexpected,  abnormal."  "  His  view  of  beauty 
ms  »n  original  one,"  of  which  more  anon.  "  Yet  he  invariably 
njwted  that  which  was  unnatural  or  unsavoury,  unless  the  presenta- 
tton  of  it  formed  so  essential  a  part  of  his  subject  that  to  omit  it  was 
toipoU  th«  point  of  the  story.  If  it  was  a  necessary  part  of  the  story, 
b  portrayed  it  with  an  honest  and  fearless  hand."  The  recoil  from 
Cilrinism  had  made  him  "  an  intellectnal  and  moral  nniversalist  of  a 
wiyidranced  kind."  '"The  narrow  Calvinistic  creed  of  hia  youth," 
W"  sullenly  placed  things  lovely,  lively,  agreeable  to  the  senses  or 
wit,  within  the  dreary  categories  of  ein."  And  ''  in  his  rovalaion  from 
slltkis  Colthurst  undoubtedly  risked  losing  his  sense  of  proportion 
hod  relative  value."  In  fact,  hia  moral  nature  was  in  a  state  of  chaos, 
•iiici  was  al!  the  more  unfortunate  since  it  was  decidedly  a  complex 
»n3  ill-balanced  nature.  The  emotional  side  of  him  was  "  ardent, 
|)Hiioaat«,  reckless,  sensuous,  sdnsitivc.''  The  intellectual  side  was 
"itnog,  hard,  ambitious,  doggedly  &e If- confident  and  self-assertive." 
AiiidtheBe''twodiatinct  sides  of  his  nature  were  for  ever  playiugn  game 
oCildll  with  each  other,"  wrecking  the  harmony  of  his  being,  because 
tltetemii  no  enlightened  and  stable  moral  conscience  to  regulate  the  vriW. 
Bos  badly  equipped  for  the  battle  of  life,  the  young  artist,  in 
^iiptit  at  the  public  lack  of  appreciation  of  his  realistic  pictures, 
fftiies  to  a  fishing  village  on  the  Devonshire  coast  to  practise  his  art 
ia  MoliaioD,  and  finds  himself  one  evening  suddenly  surprised  into 
M  xnnrai  of  love  by  a  handsome  village  maiden  who  occasionally  sat  to 
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Mm  as  model,  and  told  him  on  tliis  eventful  ercniog,  with  Uie  im- 
petaoeity  of  Iier  half  Celtic,  half  Spaulah  blood,  that  sb«  "  would  walk 
round  the  world  b&refoot  ader  him."  lu  an  UDguarded  moment  he 
promised  her  marriage,  and  realised  his  mlistake  even  before  sleeping 
on  it.  Bat  he  coald  not  make  up  his  mind  to  tell  her  »o.  He  pre- 
ferred that  Jenny  Parris  "  should  remain  faithful,  yet  he  remain  free." 
MotherlesB,  ignorant,  and  without  any  rational  guidance  or  sympathy 
from  her  half-crazy  father,  a  fanatical  Calviuistlc  iishermtin  and  locat 
preacher,  Jenny  Parris  followed  CoUhur&t  t«  Londou,  and  became- 
his  model  and  paramour — Htill,  however,  under  promise  of  marriage. 
And  when  he  ond  the  child  of  their  sin  are  dying  of  fever  and  starva- 
tion in  Paris,  ahe  sells  her  honour  to  save  their  lives.  "  Tor  Jim,"  ot* 
she  explained  years  afterwaida  in  the  highly  dmmatic  interview 
with  the  yonng  lady  whom  Colthurst  was  engaged  to  marn-,  "  is  not 
the  man  you'll  let  die  if  there's  a  way  to  help  it."  This  aeU-sacrifice, 
hatefot  to  Jenny — a  fine  character  at  bottom,  in  whose  ''  faulty, 
impulsive  nature  there  waa,  even  yet,  a  great  longing  after  things 
pure,  lovely,  and  of  good  report  " — yet  innocent,  and  even  noble,  from 
her  crude,  nninrtructed  point  of  view,  irritated  and  revolted  Colthurst^ 
and  made  her  presence  so  intolerable  to  him  that  he  separated  from 
her.  A  purer  nature  than  his  could  have  ofibrded  to  foi^ive,  and  let 
bygones  be  bygones.  Ue  coold  not  afford  it  becauEc  he  knew  the- 
grOBsness  of  his  own  lower  nature,  to  which  Jenny's  sensnoua  beautr 
and  impetnous  affection  had  ministered,  though  he  had  never  rpalisecl 
its  vileneKS  till  this  humiliation  revealed  it,  His  higher  nature  craved 
for  redemption  from  the  flesh,  and  he  now  felt  that  union  with  Jenny 
would  make  recovery  Impossible  for  either.  So  he  *'  hated  Jenny  with 
the  intensity  with  which  we  can  only  hate  th&t  which  compels  as  to 
fall  back  on  onr  lower  nature/'  This  \n  one  of  the  touches,  freqneot 
in  this  lxx)k,  which  shows  Lucas  !Malet's  profound  insight  into  the- 
secret  springs  of  character.  Sin  often  comes  back  to  us,  even  when 
we  Imve  forgotten  it,  in  most  just  but  disastrous  recoil.  We  committed 
the  sin,  and  thought  little  of  it;  but  first  it  imprinted  i(s  foul  statu 
on  oar  own  conscience;  next  it  struck  blight  and  mischief  into  thft  -*. 
consciences  of  those  about  ns,  and  they  too  were  perverted  by  the  evi!  ^ 
bias  of  our  will.  And  so  the  infection  is  passed  on  ;  and  we,  meau — ._ 
while,  have  gone  our  way,  and  perhaps  recovered  ourselves  and^^ 
began  to  act  with  healthier  purpose,  ignorant  of  the  mischief  wi 
have  done.  But,  by-aud-by,  evil  seeins  to  gather  round  us.  Wi 
find  that  others,  who  once  worked  .well  with  us,  now  work  ilV  x 
EmljarrasBHieuta  and  perpHeiities  beset  onr  path  and  seem  to  han^  t: 
our  limbs  and  impede  our  movements,  just  as  some  strong  swimme^^ 
f  be  retarded  by  the  tangled  network  of  a  weedy  sea.  Then  ir^ 
ignorance  we  grow  angry  and  impatient.  "We  wonder  why  oi 
SB  will  not  succeed,  and  are  vexed  and  disappointed  at  the 
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fulnre,  and  rent  oar  anger  on  others,  and  curse  onr  destiny.    Colthurst 

is  fond  of  carsinghia  destiny.      He  sees  a  cat  playing  with  a  mouse, 

letting  it  mn  a  bit,  and  then  picking  it  np  again  ;  and  he  dtiAa  in 

tKe  incident  a  parable  of  himself  making  uport  for  a  cruel  destiny 

which  will  not  kill  him  outright,  nor  yet  lot  him  go.      And  in  his 

{urj'  he  rashes  on  the  cat  to  rescue  its  victim.      But  the   cat  jumps 

ion  an  area  with  the  mouse  between  its  teeth,  and  Colthurst  hears 

t^  enmching  of  the  creature's  bones.      And  the  area,  he  finds,  happens 

to  belong  to  the  house  of  the  pure  girl  whom  he  longs  to  make  bia 

bridb    And  when  he  goes  on  the  morrow  tu  propose  maniage  to  her, 

''filled  by  a  glorious  renewal  of  hope,"  "he  remembers,  though  he 

fought  against    the    remembrance,    hovf,  while    he    stood    on    AUss 

C'rookeodeD's  doorstep,  he  had  heard  the  cat  growling  to  herself  down 

io  the  area  as  she  crunched  up  the  mouse."     Conscience  warned  him 

ogikst  the  self-indulgence  of  seeking  union  with  Mary  Crookenden. 

He  knew  that  the  path  of  daty  lay  another  way  ;  but  the  messengers 

d  King  Pleasure  were  urgent  and  their  glittering  offers  irresistibly 

allnriiig.     So  Colthorst,  like  the  hapless  prophet   who  is  the  proto- 

%fft  of  all  who  allow  the  sophistries  of  a  self-seeking  spirit  to  silence 

the  Toice  of  cooscieuce,  goes  to  his  doom  with  good  resolutions  on  his 

»ii|ii  bat  self-will  in  his  heart.  Balaam  wonld  hare  gone  back  when 
i»  found  the  angel  of  God  with  drawn  sword  in  his  path  ;  but  ho  was 
biiUea  to  go  on.  There  was  moral  conf  usiou  in  his  nature,  and  there 
wretwo  voices  calling'  him  different  ways — the  voice  of  his  better 
Mtme  foretelling  retribution,  and  the  spirit  of  sophistry  urging  him 
fcntaid  on  his  downward  conrse,  but  sootliing  him  with  the  plea  of 
^    ri^  iatentions. 

H       The  anthor   works  out  this  ecfaism    in    ColLhurst'a   nature,    Ibis 

■    "^iloable-mindedneBa,"  to  uso  the  Scripture  phrase,  with  gn<at  skill  and 

V    fibllety.     ]t  is  the   key   to   his  character,   and  Rome  of  the  critics 

hiTB  gone  strangely  a.«itray  through  missing  the  key.     One  of  them, 

br  iostance,  characterises  Colthurst  cotitoniptuoualy  aa  "  this  lonthsome 

nprohate,"    and   cannot  reconcile   the   man's  noble   aspiratiuns  and 

kilt;  ideals  with  his  Bohemian  Ufe.     This  is  to  forget  that  there  is 

n  stimulus  to  the  imagination,  or  even   to  the  moral  nature,   like  a 

^iAarhed  conscience,  which  is  an  irritant  to  all  the  faculties,  leading 

«eli  np  to  its  highest  expression.     It  is  just  when  men  of  powerful 

H    MtnrM  and  sensitive  organisation  fall  under  the  dominion  nf  evil  that 

^    tilt;  Me — if   conscience    be    not    altogether    dead — ''  the  beauty  of 

fcoliDMB"  with  an  attractiveness  they  never  saw  before.     It  was  when 

BftUam  saw  from  the  top  of  Pisgah  the  apiritnal  blessings  which   he 

»irM*bontto  forfeit — symbolised  by  the  "goodly  tents  of  Jacob'' 
•nd  the  "tabernacles  of  Israel,""  spreod  forth  asgordens  by  the  river's 
■de,  ai  the  trees  of  Ugn-aloes  which  the  Lord  hath  planted" — that 
Us  whole  nature  went  out  in  that  despairing  cry  for  "the  death  of 
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the  rigliteoos/'  which  he  knew  would  not  be  his.  It  was  just  hfbtt 
hh  great  fait  that  Darid  wrote  the  finest  outburst  of  penitence  on 
record.  It  wag  at  the  culaiiuatioa  in  himaelf  of  hi*  long-hidden  aio 
that  Dtrnmeadale  in  the  "  Scarlet  Letter"  preached  the  Bnest  sermoD 
oE  his  life.  The  very  process  bv  which  a  great  nature  goes  to  raigy 
serves  to  call  out  the  higheet  powers  of  the  man.  ^H 

But  something  else  uusL  be  added  in  Ju&tice  to  C«;lthar8t ;  and 
here  again  we  have  one  of  Lacas  Malet'a  sidelights  on  the  character 
of  her  hero.  His  early  Calvimsm,  while  driving  him  to  the  opposite 
ertreine,  kci^ps  hold  i:>f  him  still  with  its  dogma  of  predestined  repro- 
bation. This  had  the  nntural  effect,  not  uncommon  in  persons  bred 
in  Calriniffm,  of  drivinjir  him,  in  his  (its  of  defipondency,  into  exag- 
gerated self^aocusatdons.  The  horror  of  the  Paris  episode  has  cast  a 
lurid  glare  on  his  jmst  life,  and  he  &eeras  to  feet  already  the  tormoDtA 
of  the  damned. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  it  is  only  when  Coltharst  comes  into  close 
oontact  with  Mary  Crookeoden  and  contemplates  union  with  her, 
that  these  violent  self- reproaches  and  anguished  cries  of  despair  escape 
from  him.  In  the  light  of  her  purity  he  beholds  his  own  rileneu 
with  unwonted  clearness.  His  Srst  declaration  of  love  ts  mode  to 
Mary  Crookenden  in  an  interview  immediately  after  the  powerfully 
dramatic  claas-rooro  scene  where  he  discovers,  to  his  horror,  that  the 
model  for  the  day's  lecture,  engaged  by  his  assistant,  is  no  other  tiian 
Jenny  Parris,  in  one  of  her  wild  but  not  ill-meant  freaks.  In  mortal 
terror  lest  his  secret  shoold  be  discovered,  especially  by  Mary 
Crookenden  (who  is  one  of  the  pupils),  he  pulln  himself  together 
with  a  great  effort,  and  treats  Jenny  as  if  slio  were  a  stranger  to 
him,  cutting  her  to  the  quick  with  his  cruel  criticism.  Not  content 
with  cowing  hor  into  submissiveness,  not  content  with  the  certainty 
that  his  secret  is  now  secure,  he  tmmples  wantonly  npon  her  feelings. 
"  He  struck,  not  in  self-defence,  but  for  the  mere  bratal  pleasore  of 
striking." 

The  inevitable  reaction  speedily  ensued.  When  the  lecture  was 
over  the  horror  of  the  aituation  overwhelmed  Colthurst.  He  had 
pointed  years  before  a  picture  of  Jenny  beckoning  him  after  her  with 
a  smilo  ;  and  he  laljelled  it  "  The  Boad  to  lluin,"  lie  liad  yielded 
to  the  siren's  song,  and  all  his  efforts  to  retrace  his  steps  now  appear 
vain.  His  sin  haa  found  him  out  with  a  vengeance,  and  with  bis 
nerves  all  unstrung  he  seeks  im  inter\'iow  with  Mary  Crookenden  in 
the  cla8»>room  after  the  other  pupils  have  dispersed.  Mary  Crookenden 
is  the  antithesis  of  Jenny  l*arri»,  who  is,  like  himself,  hot-blooded, 
sensuous,  passionate,  chaotic.  M'hat  he  needed  was  a  nature  preiasely 
opposite  to  this,  and  he  found  it  in  Mary  Crookonden.  Ho  waa 
fascinated  by  her  "  proud  maidenly  purity  "  and  her  "  almost  cold 
loveliness."    "  He  did  mot  in  the    least  mistake  the  nature  of  bis 
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)&  to  Mary  CcookendeD.     lie  kaew  irell  enough  that  it   was  of 

intellect,  uot  o£  the  atlectioDs."     It  wus  in  that   fact   that  la;  for 

lum  iUi  charm.     Jenny  appealed  and  ministered  to  bis  lower  nature, 

UssDosual  appetites,  and  he  found  Id  the  cold,  reserved,  nnseasuous, 

(iiiirapaasioned,   pure   love  of  Mary  the   antidote  which    ho    needed 

igiiiist  the  tohts  of  the  fie&h.     AnA  therefore  he  sought  her  and  clung 

Id  W  with  desperate  tenacity,  yet  shrank  at  the  same  time   in   paiu 

frotD  the  touch  of  her  stainless  purity  as  from  "  a  consuming  Qro." 

He  tells  her  thai  hia  love  for  her  is  "  superb,"  but  "  cruel,"  "  stringing 

ip  hx  moral    sinews.     It  is  a  fcremRndons  remedy,  but    it  cures." 

isA  then,  frith  a  sad  foreboding  of  that  unavoidable  doom  under  the 

dwloH'  of  which  ho  had  passed  that  snmoier  livening  long  ago   when 

ktnshly  plighted  hi.<i  nnroxleemed  troth  to  Jenny  Parris  in  the  far- 

1       my  Dovonshiro  village,  he  adds  pensively:  *'  I'erhapa  it  also  tills." 

^L"!  have  been   in   hell  this   afternoon  ;  not  thf^  theologian's  hell,  in 

^H  lUck  ut  ntterly  jnst  and  merciful   Deity  is  reputed  to  roast  poor 

^P  vnttliw  everlastingly  for  slight  errors  of  doctrine  ;  but  in  one  of  the 

(dioMT  every-day  hells  above  ground,  avhich  we  human  beings  display 

nA  d^iorate  ingenuity  in  preimring  for  onraelves  and  each   other." 

Tfenew  presence  of  the  woman  who  is  his  ideal  of  purity  mokea  him 

wim  vividly,  for  the  first  time,  that  the  root  of  the  miMhief  is,  after 

ill,  ia  lumself  \  that  the  kingdom  of  holl  is  not  so  much  in  his  external 

(nTinonient  as  within  htm.     Mary  Croukenden  is  thus  hia  last  hope, 

bat  adao  his  despair.     He  longs  to  possess  her,  yet  recoils  from  the 

^m  gnlification  of  his  pasfiion,  te«t  the  flesh  should  again    master  the 

^B  {{nht  and  ruin  both  Mary  and  himself.     In  avowing  his  love  for  Uer„ 

V  tlefefore,  he  also  declares  his  renunciation  of  hope : 

'■'I  want  absolutely  nothing  except  this— to  tell  you  that  my  lov©  for  you- 
BEHK,  established  not  to  be  shaken  ;  there,  definite,  m  full  potTsessiou  of  me,. 
■Inj^  mddng,  sleeping,  never  letting  me  go  whether  I  like  it  or  not.     It 
Ui  Bantered  me,  ariveii  out  all  possibility  of  lower,  biL-^r,  easily  gratified 
KUtoflove.     It[¥ign.s  alone.     And-  and  it  iKhopelesK     hopele^.     And' — 
1>  isoke  out  passionately,  the  bitterness  surging  up  resistless,  UQoontrollable 
■thri— 'tnay  God  in  lii>  mere)' — if  indeed  there  is  a  (Jod     keep  ithopekss, 
bcp  tufl  intending,  fully  determined  that  il  sliall  be  hopo]o»N;  keep  mo- 
ftthng,  as  I  duntiw,  tbul  the  wor^t  of  all  c-onc(>ivabte  aDgiii»>h  would  be  to 
tuldi  a  faappinefis  wbiHi  mi^'bt  end  lu  the  scorclitng  of  your  beautifnl  feet  • 
ia  ti»  Bajnes  of  my  private  hells.* " 

This  conflict  between  the  good  and   bad   self  of   Colthorst — th& 

W»to  possess  Mary  and  the  terror  in  the  thought  of  possession — 

'       icdiiliDeated  with  great  skill  and  penetration.     The  spirit  cries  for  her 

I       •"his  goddess,"  his  good    angel,   ■' bis    inspiration."     The     flesh 

wogoises  her  beauty  of  form  and  cofonr,  and  desires  her  as  "his 

fnqiHty,  and  ill  a  sense  his  slave."     And  the  flesh  will  sdlt  conqaer 

,      wpe  than   once  before  the  spirit   is  set  free.     Colthurst  reasoned 

i«BieIf  ont  of  the  admirable  »olf-i]enyiiig  ordinance  which 
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imposed  on  himself  the  eToniog   he  confcsaed   his   lore  to   Mary 
Crookenden : 

" 'After  all,' he  said,  *  a  mouse  here  ani]  there  must  make  its  esoapo. 
FMrhap*,  after  ail,  fate  has  not  loaded  the  dice.  I  will  try  one  throw  more 
for  thechaDce  of  salvatioa  through  the  love  of  a  pure  womau.  Injustice 
may  go  far,  but  it  can  hardly  dare  strike  her  to  compass  my  punishment. 
That  would  be  too  flagrant.' " 

The  fleah  triumphed  for  the  time  being,  and  Coltburst,  spite  of 
his  fervent  prayer  that  his  love  might  for  ever  remain  hopeless,  wooed 
and  won  Mary  Croukenileo,  tiud  engaged  her  to  marry  him.  llis 
Bucceas,  however,  again  immediately  alarmed  him,  and  his  better 
nature  dreaded  the  forfeiture  of  Mary's  love.  "  I  am  not  the  man  yon 
ought  to  marry,"  he  began  to  tell  Mary  in  the  hoar  of  his  conqnest. 
*'  Sometimes,  even  now,  I  have  a  hideous  dread  that  yoa  have  stepped 
off  the  right  lines  of  your  nature,  that  yon  will  find  you  have  suffered 

a  delusion Vou  have  raised   me.      Yon  have  brought  my 

whole  life  up  to  a  higher  level.  But  still  the  Ethiopian  can't  change 
his  skin,  or  the  leopard  hia  spots."  And  then  he  goes  on  to  make  a 
clean  breast  of  his  paat  life,  with  a  heroic  resolve  that  she  shall  know 
the  worst  of  him  even  at  the  risk  of  repudiating  him.  Mary  bears 
it  all  calmly  till  he  approaches  the  Paris  apiaode,  and  then,  with  the 
delicate  Bensitivenesa  of  unsallied  purity,  she  scents  the  odour  of 
pollution  from  a  distanoc,  and  moves  away  from  him.  "  Then 
Colthurst'a  purpose  melted  in  thin  air,''  and  tht>  fear  of  losing  Mary 
sealed  his  lips. 

But  Nomesi.s  was  now  close  upon  his  heels.  Jenny  Parris  dis- 
covered his  enf^agement  to  Mary  Crookenden,  and,  forcing  on  interview 
npon  her  in  Mary's  own  hou.<tf ,  disclosed  all.  The  sc<>ne  between  the 
two  women — the  discarded  mistress  and  the  expectant  bride — is  a 
good  specimen  of  Luca.<;  M&let's  dramatic  talent.  AVe  seem  to  eee  the 
play  of  these  two  women's  featun^s  and  to  heaj  their  voices.  Beneatlt 
the  coarseness  and  waywardues.«,  which  must  be  cretlited  to  Jenny's 
circum-stances  rather  than  to  her  nature,  were  concealed  the  elements 
of  a  rather  grand  character.  Deeply  as  her  unsparing  disdosui-ea  had 
lacerated  Mary  Crookenden  in  her  tenderest  feelings,  the  beautiful 
girl,  though  shriuking  from  Jenny,  is  kind  to  her.  Whea  Jenny, 
now  in  the  grip  of  consumption,  nearly  faints  after  her  excitement, 
Mary  ministera  to  her,  and  this  drives  the  evil  spirit  out  of  the  poor 
forlorn  nonum. 

"  So  far  Jvuuy  bad  thought  only  of  hoi-Kclf ,  had  acted  under  tlie  dominion 
of  her  sont^u  of  injury  hIoqp.  But  the  touo  of  Miss  C'roykuuden's  gm\e  voice, 
tbo  graciougncsij  of  her  action,  stirred  the  oobk>r  spirit  in  poor  Jeuny ;  and 
jta  slie  lookod  up  at  tho  girh  and  mw  the  proudly  glaU  facu  of  Iobs  than  on 
hour  ago  cruelly  ulcered,  rigid  and  ghastly  us  that  of  a  cui'pae,  ahe  under* 
jitood  something  of  the  iuimemiu  KUJlering  ehe  hud  iutlicted,  repented,  was 
-oreroome  with  I'emorse.     *  ^u,  uo,'  she  mid,  pushing  away  the  grapes.     'Ill 
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0, 1  must  go.     I'm  not  so  bod  but  what  I  cau  walk,  aii<l  it's  not  ftttiug  that 
lid  eat  or  diiiik  iti  this  hoiise.' " 

she  goes  oot  she  meotf)  Colthnrst  on  the  doorstep  oomiag  in. 
''Ah  1  you  are  here,"  he  exclaims.    "  You've  seen  her.    YouVe  taken 
your  revenge  at  lost."     And  ho  flingn  a  tlirice-repeated  curfie  afe  her 
^    u  eliB  disappears  coweiing  into  the  fog. 

H  hi  the  distrosj!  and  perplexity  canscJ  by  Jenny's  revelations  Mary 
V  GnokcDden  retreated  to  her  old  home  nnder  ilio  roof  of  hor  nnclo 
'  ud  guardian  in  Devonshire  contiguous  to  the  village  whore  Coltharst 
fifit  met  Jenny  I'arris,  and  where  Jenny's  father  still  lived.  To  her 
dldliome  Jenny  also  had  jnsfc  returned  with  her  child  to  die,  btifc  Mi«s 
Cwokenden  knew  it  not.  We  meet  her  at  her  onclc's  house  at  the 
eodof  a  three  daj-s'  tempest : 

■       "  })att)te  Btill  quivered  from  the  i-ecent  violence  of  storm  and  t«mpest. 

^L    Qi  outlook  vof.  a  melancholy  one,  but  Mury  liked  it  none  the  Ip>s  for  that. 

^■fvfelt  ETHtefnl,  indeed,  to  the  Kiu-tli  -  mother  for  sotting  liei-  great  !<ymphony 
juk  minor  key,  and  fingering  out  only  Jow-toued  pensive  mii&ic.  For  over 
:lii?prl  likewii^  a  leni^eet  hud  jitu^Ked  from  wbiL-h  sho  btill  quivered,  fi^om 
*lui;!i  ber  inward  sky  wa«  etill  oven'utit.  The  bhock  ot  her  interview  with 
Juuw  Coltliurst's  former  mi^tiVKS  had  been  pi-ufoiuul,  bad  shtiken  the 
frawlnUotis  of  her  being.  H  bud  wouudi'd  her  pride,  wounded  her  moml 
flBN^  bad  tfudani^ered  her  trui^t  in  b(^-i>i'lf  uud  iu  tho»«  iiiuat«  beliefi^  which 
bad  to  far  ruled  ber  conduct;  it  had  chHiigixl  nil  the  value.';,  put  a  new  com* 
jkioa  on  much  »be  hnd  learnt  of  lute  io  hold  dtiu'Ciit.  it  hiul  i^ifected 
■otlung  less,  indcetl,  than  a  revolution  in  Iter  untliiolc  on  life.  Finnlly,  it  had 
vimi  ■  prncttcal  question  of  the  vnry  ^av<s<t  moment,  a  question  ivhicli  it 
IV  imposeiblo  to  ignore,  which  dbe  wum  i-unipolled  to  answer.  Not  that  her 
iflertion  for  Oolthurst  wa^  leMbvued.  It  ti'tiiained,  its  dominion  over  her 
ni  strong  as  evur  ;  but  the  quality  of  it  bad  ttufTereil  chiingc.  It  had  lost 
ite brilliancy,  lost  it^fearlcsH  dcliglit :  nbove  nil,  had  lobt  its  inmicence.  For 
iWngher  inton-iew  with  Jenny  PnnU  sho  had  boeii  forceil,  willy-nilly, 
toMt  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  thu  knowltdgo  of  ^ood  and  ovil,  and  tu  her 
tanv,  to  her  shiimo — a  shame,  the  bittermj-ss  of  which  no  man  will  ever  quite 
uuUntand  or  measure — her  eves  were  opuni'd;  i^ha  ri-coiled  with  the 
augBT,  with  the  fierce  disdain,  tfint  in  a  <-onhtaiit  ijiiniitity  in  the  purity  of 
I  noble  girl.  .  .  .  Hho  required  to  I)e  ttlon*'.  rnqniitd  to  aJjii«t  bur  mind  to 
liie  alteml  aspect  that  this  liitter  inweave  of  kiiowleitge  gave  to  life: 
•vquireil,  almvu  all,  to  Cud  an  answer  to  that  prm-ticul  cjHBhtion  of  right  and 
nrotg,  the  answering  of  whitih — for  hhe  did  not  ]iei-mil  lit^rwidf  to  blink  the 

^m  tnilb— involved  not  otdy  her  own  future,  but  tlut  of  other  three  ptn^ons  as 

Namely,  Colthnrst,  Jenny  Farris,  and  their  child. 

And  therefore,  "  Cost  her  what  it  miirht,  until  that  tjoestJon  was 
tswered,  she   had  told  herself  she  would   not  see  James  Coltburst 


But  Colthurst's  lower  nature  is  again  iu  the  ascendant     He  will 

vn  her  at  any  cost  to  both  or  either.      And  he  appeals  to  that  part 

icf  Uaiy*a   nature  which  never  fails  to  respond — her  passion  of  pity. 

She  eannot  endore  paio  in  otlicra     Wlien  we  first  meet  her  at  the 

igBof  tea  we  find  her  quarrelling  with  her  boy  cousin,  and  refusing 
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to  lie  comforted  because  lie  shot  a  raljliit,  whosi'- dying  cry  liad  touched 
the.  child's  heart.  The  sight  or  sound  of  pain  throws  a  spell  over  hor 
which  she  cannot  resist.  This  trait  in  Mary's  character  supplies  the 
key  to  her  relations  with  Colthurst.  He  was  ungainly  in  person,  and 
had  a  stAmmer  which  became  painful  to  witness  when  he  got  excited.  It 
waathia  inabilit\-  to  uttor  his  eloqnent  thoughts  that  won  Mary's  heart 
in  the  intenriew  with  Colthurst  after  the  class-room  scene.  His  excite- 
ment  was  so  great  that  he  could  not  get  out  his  words  for  the  stammer. 
lie  "  Bprcad  out  his  hands  with  a  gesture  of  despairing  self-disgust,  and 
looked  up  dumbly  at  Miss  Crookenden."  That  dumb  appeal  won  the 
day  for  him.  It  appealed  to  that  strongest  instinct  in  woman's  nature, 
the  maternal  feeliog.  "  RecogQising  the  sapreme  claim  of  EtuSering," 
Mary  "  ceased  to  consider  the  minor  proprietiee  very  carefully."  "  She 
listened  to  the  voice  of  womanhood  rather  than  to  the  voice  of  con- 
ventional discretion."  "  She  loved  as  a  pure-minded  person,  and  not 
as  a  prude."  "  If'or  just  a  little  space  Mary  Crookenden  hesitated. 
Then  calmly,  with  a  lift  of  her  head,  and  a  fine  seriousness  tempering 
the  yielding  gentleness  of  the  action,  she  placed  her  hand  in  bis." 
"  She  had  given  Colthurst  her  band  in.  purest  pity,  in  the  unreasoning 
instinct  to  eoothe  him — somehow,  anyhow,  as  one  soothes  a  aaJTering 
child  or  dumb  beast,  careless  of  the  means  so  long  as  the  end  is  gained." 

That  is  a  fine  touch.  Colthurst,  we  are  told,  "  rerereooed  Mary 
Crookenden,"  and  she  responded  with  someUiing  of  the  maternal  feeling, 
the  quality  of  pity  which  is  nt  the  root  of  all  true  love.  It  plays 
important  port  on  a  subsequent  occasion  in  the  hold  of  Colthurst  on 
Hias  Crookenden.  Wliile  talking  to  "  a  Royal  lady  *'  at  an  evi 
party  he  catches  a  glim[>se  of  Mary,  and  the  delighted  surprise  mak< 
him  stammer  so  badly  that  Mary  cannot  control  hoi-self ,  and  is  obliged 
to  nin  away  for  fear  of  making  &  scene.  ''  A  desporalion  of  pity,  of 
atiger,  that  he  should  be  at  a  disadvantnge,  of  longing  to  help  him, 
shelter  him.  stand  between  him  and  all  possibility  of  ridicule,  had 
arisen  in  Mary's  mind,  bad  mfliie  her  cry  out,  and  then  in  (home  and 
fear  htid  made  her  turn  and  Wy" 

To  illustrate  my  remark,  that  something  of  the  niatemsl  feeling 
belongs  to  all  pure  love,  I  will  now  put  in  evidence  the  testimony  of 
two  of  the  greatest  masters  of  human  emotion. 

When  the  demons  in  Malebolge   bear  down  on  \'irgil  and   Dante, 

thfl  "  leader ''  seizes  Daute  in  haste,  and  l^tears  him  out  of  the  rea 

of  danger,  like  a  mother  carrying  her  child  out  of  a  turninig  bouse^ 

without  waiting  to  dress  herself.*      The  "  Paradi.«o  ''  furnishes  us  with 

•  •'  I.O  Duca  mio  di  subilo  icg  prct"" 
Como  \n  mitriiw  ch'  «I  rotnorft  i'  rlc^ia. 
B  vcdo  prcMu  a  ui^  lo  liiitiiiuc  accede. 

Chr>  ]irpii<1e  i!  (iglio  e  fiiCLie  o  toD  a*  WFMUt, 
Av«ii<Io  piil  (li  Ipi  iTlif  di  *i>  curs. 
Xanio  che  mlo  una  cuaioln.  vcma.'' 

"  Intenio,"  xxiij.  37. 
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«tUl  more  relevant  illustrations,  because  tlie  maternal  feeling  for  Dante 
Kb  there  attributed  to  Beatrice,  wbo,  "  af\er  heaving  a  pitjing  sigh," 
^*  fixed  her  eyes  "  on  the  poet  "  with  the  kind  of  love  that  a  mother 
:ivee  to  a  delirioas  child."* 

A  yet  more  bcaatiFul  poi^tage  is  the  opening  of  canto  xsti.t  where 

ate  represents  hiniBelC  as  appll-bouud  by  the  presence  of  Beatrice, 

id  ranning  to  her  '*  as  a  little  child  where  he  can  most  confide  " — 

'  and  she,  like  a  motlier  in  haste  to  aid  her  boy,  pule   and  brrath- 

,"  speaks  to  him  with  the  cheering  voice  he  loved  of  old.  J 

^nd  joHt  OS  Mary  Crookenden,  by  means  of  '*  her  almost  cold  loveli- 

*  "  Olid'  din.  nppretso  d'on  pio  sospiro. 
OU  occhi  (.Iriu^i  vcr  im-  vuii  nitcl  ttrtiibiuite, 
Che  Buidrc  (a  sopra  %llaol  deliro." 

"  PandiM,'*  1.  l(»l. 
f  "  Opprn!<*o  di  stupora  alia  mia  gnttla 
Ml  volai,  uomD  porvol  cIiq  ricoir* 
Sempra  col&  dove  ^ii  si  co&fi'i^a. 

B  qndla.  come  madi*  che  foccorro 
Kubito  al  Rglio  pulliiin  «>d  ttnelo 
C'ju  la  sua  vxK'v  ctic  il  iuol  ben  dUparro, 
Ml  diiw  >...." 

"E^tndiKO,'  xtii.  1. 
Q^  Canto  xxui.  ISl : 

"X  oomo  fantoSis,  vfac  wt  la  mAotua 
Tende  Ic  brncda  pnl  clio  i!  latte  prci<4-,''  &c~ 
t  Qk«I  atttboritics  have  tnalntained  llinl  ReuuW-  was  not  a  leal  woman  at  all,  but 
cel^ai^bol  or  all? roHcaI  liR^re.  For  Itifcioni  l<enlricem«anB  Wisdom  :  for  ILonetli, 
llMlDparial  UuDarcfa;  ;  f»rPcruz,  llio  Aulivv  Inlrtlc^t;  Imbriani.  Rcnifir,  and  lliu- 
uii— allof  ihem  carafnl  .■.i.tirlraLi  n(  [>Anlc  -  n\M  mti.\i\ia\n  ihnt  DcntHoo  U  a  mere 
{Ttatm  of  ibe  ima^iuHtiaR.  Vat  mv  pari,  1  caiiuut  tin'^i-istanU  hon*  auv  one  can  read 
Ik  ■' Ounoniure."  with  Dante's  owu  commentary  in  ihe  "  Vita  Nuova,"  to  say  uotbiiig 
dtk»"ComRK!dia"aiid*'Convito,"aRd  otill  doubt  trhctbrr  Beatrice  vrus  a  real  wotnun. 
tntkatsKring  further  Into  ihi;iiiK'.4lfoii.  the  following  facta  appear  to  rae  conolnalve  In 
bnnt  of  Beatrice's  personal  cxl>t4:ncc:  (1).  Dante  rMorda  ber  death  ("Vila Nuoru," 
IK),  ud  give*  tbe  dat«.  (3)  He  relates  C  Convito."  vol.  i.  c  13)  that  be  rcmninrd 
fVBonittuui  two  jr cars  inconnul able  for  b<:r  lo«f>,  and  read  "  liocthiait''  and  otbcrbook^ 
(iTMmlort  {"&)  In  tblapoAaagif^  tn  Ihe  "t^onvito"  L<!  nuikc*  unc  of  an  exi>r<^sion  which 
iifScB  tn  indimci  proof  of  the  pernuimlitv  of  BeatriL-i-  :  '  Como  piir  lue  (u  oerduto  U 
fnm^itOo  dfUa  lala  aolma  »/<W«  ^w"J<  fatto  <i  m<?nzlone  di  sopra,  io  rlinasl  di  tnnta 
triMixia  pata  cho  alcono  confortonou  mi  valoa."  Tbe  feminine  "daUa  quale,'*  in 
(cejimcnoii  with  ilw  nm.'W.ullnc  "il  primo  dik'Uo"  clearlTitointa  to  a  woman,  and  can 
tarsootberntejkiiin^.  (*)  Dfiiitc(*"  Vita  Niiofii,"  §  S)  puts  Beatrice  in  a  cjtUlo^-ueuf  tbe 
iiit)-ino»t  beaut  if  u'.  women  in  Kloorence.  Whr  (-bould  she  belbo  ont.v  JmnKiuarj-  fignre 
MUClbcn}  (-Vi  In  two  pcnnrato  sonnets  he  mrntiona  'Monna  Vaunac  ilonnuBice," 
rnriiii^  collo^atal  dlniiunliTed  of  Madonna  Uiovnnnnand  Madonna  I)eatii«e.  Now, 
NiieeaVanna  wan  a  r«:il  vrouian,  well  ktiowii  iu  FiurDnoe,  the  lady<love  of  Guido,  a 
trind  of  Dante.  Is  it  not  a  nwensary  inference  that  Uonna  Dico  wu  also  a  real 
twtot  (G)  In  tha"Panbdi£u'*  (vii.  13;  Daotosajs: 
"  Ms  nut-Ilii  roverenia,  clie  »'  indunra 
Di  lutto  n»e,  pur  per  B  c  [«r  ICE." 

Htft  ve  hara  ngain  tbe  pt.-L  nRaie  Itice,  by  whinK  thr  woman  of  Dantn'*  impaniiioned 
Imwif  iLQOwn  lo  him  on  eAnb.  It  !<«  not  cretltble  ibai  be  should  have  uMi>l  this  i>ei. 
MM  tor  Riiloeopby.  or  WUdom.  or  the  Cluin-h,  or  any  of  the  abetnictiona  wbicb 
lllKicits  eritica  have  RiiM.ikon  for  tbe  Flo^^nti^e  icnldcii  of  Dante's  undying  lovr, 
tludsMlitarof  Foiro  I'ortiDarl.  (7)  It  hai-  briirj  (ittjvctcd  that  the  Btatrico  nf  the 
"VltiKmva''  could  out  have  beentbe  dau};ht<.-i  uf  I'urtjimi!,  idnco Dante  never  once 
■ikamMitlon  of  Porttnari'e  name  in  any  of  hi:i  worko,  Cut  neither  does  he  men- 
Itabiwife^  Oemma  Itonfiii.  or  their  clnMren,  Arc  wo,  iJicrtfon-.  to  doubt  their 
tlMiaeif  BeaCricw  berainr  to  I)ant«  llic  ^ivmliol  of  WiKiioni,  I'bilmophv,  Reli^iort.  nil 
t^vupnre  and  huly  and  lovelr  ;  but  Axu  l>i.ijan;u  ull  thi*  to  Idiu  ueoau&e  she  was 
flMtMl  woman.  It  wns  beeaiiRe  iihe  wag  thii  ISlcc  of  Ma  iupabslonod  love  that  bo 
italMl  litt  u  the  emblem  of  all  that  was  to  him  moil  attractive. 
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ness/'  appealed  to  tbe  letter  side  of  Colthurst'a  nature  throogh  hiS' 
ff '.'liDg  of  "  reverence,"  because  ho  knew  that  her  cold  purity  was  the 
beafc  antidote  to  his  sensuous  ardour,  bo  it  waa  becanse  Ueatric©  was- 
"la  donna  del  cuore  di  pietra  "  that  aha  "  wholly  dominated "  the 
poet  throngh  his  "  rererence "  for  her.*  Dante,  too,  had  in  hift 
youth  led  a  life  of  dissipation  in  Florence,  which  had  caaaed  great; 
scandal  and  aerionsly  damaged  his  reputation.  For  this  he  afterwards- 
expressed  remorse,  and  it  la  to  the  influence  of  Beatrice's  uosensnous 
purity,  combined  with  matomal  tenderness,  that  he  ascribes  bis- 
deliveraoce.t  Very  likely  Lacas  Malet  had  do  thought  of  Dante  to  her 
mind  while  ishe  was  working  out  the  redemption  of  James  CoUhurst'ft 
character,  and  the  resemtlance  between  her  ethical  method  &n^^ 
Dante's  is  therefore  all  the  more  striking.  ^H 

My  other  witness  is  iJalzuc,  bo  profouadly  versed  in  the  pathology 
of  the  affections.  When  he  resolved  to  paint  an  ideally  perfect  lov* 
he  made  the  object  of  it  defurtned.  The  heroine  of  '*  La  llecherche 
de  TAbsola"  is  ''small,  hnmpl^acked,  lame,  and  ravaged  by  the  small- 
pox." But  she  has  "a  geuerous  soul,'' and  can  "love  with  that 
instinct  of  woman  which  gives  a  foretaste  of  the  intelligence  of  angels.*" 
And  in  this  pathetic  contrnst  between  the  beauty  of  the  spirit  and 
the  disadvantage  at  which  its  ill-assorted  body  had  placed  it  lay  Iher 
charm  of  Alademoiselle  de  Temnlnck  for  men  who  were  capable  of 
feeling  diainterested  love.  In  women  the  passion  of  pily  is  naturally 
stronj^'er  than  in  men,  and  a  bodily  defect  in  a  man  who  otberwiso 
attracts  them  sometimes  pleads  bis  cause  more  eloqnently  than  any 
words  or  grace  of  person.  Balxac  thinks  that  this  is  trae  even  of  men  r 

"  Peut-Otre  fHiidnut-il  ginvcr  danis  I'Evangile  des  femmes  cette  Keoteiice: 
Jiien/iettrtMJire  trx  impnr/aiies  ;  ii  tUa  apparitent  le  royaumf  tU  Camour.  Certeg, 
III  bettule  (lolt  itre  xm  uialUour  pour  imo  f(>nime,  ear  cette  fleur  pnfsngire 
entre  |)(iur  trup  (Imiti  lu  eentimout  qu'vUe  iiiti|'ire ;  ne  I'aiuie-t'QU  pas  coiuioe 
on  ^pouBu  line  riche  hrritiiru?  MaiH  I'amour  que  fait  ^prouvbr  ou  quo- 
tvmoigrie  tjtiu  fommo  deshOhtue  deia,  fmgiles  arantagee  aprte  Vsquels  couient 
les  oufiiiits  d'AdutQ,  est  rmtiour  iTui,  la  pussion  viaiment  Q)y.st^neUKe.  ut)& 
■rdeuto  ^treinte  dun  ktaeSj  uu  beutiment  pour  lequel  le  jour  du  d^senchante^^ 
ment  o'arrive  joxDais."  ^H 

love,  then,  ia  never  at  its  best,  never  entirely  pare  and  unselfish, 
does  not  deserve  the  name  of  *'  the  grand  passion,"  till  it  is  charged 
with  pity.  Hence  the  "greater  joy  over  one  sinner  that  repentetb 
than  over  ninety-nine  just  persons  who  need  no  repentance."  Lova 
does  not  realise  itself  till  it  finds  itself  absorbed  through  sntTering 
Into  the  life  of  Its  object 

ColUiurst  therefore  holds  Mary  still  by  the  strong  cord  of  her  pity^f 
He  appeals  to  her  in  her  retreat,  and  tells  her  that  he  has  need  of^ 
her,  and  must  perish  morally  without  her.     And  Mary  relonta,  and  i& 
going  to  write  to  him  when  she  receives  an  nrgent  entreaty  fron^ 


•  "Pamdiao,'' vii.  13. 
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Jenny  to  visit  her  withont  delny.  She  goes,  and  at  the  tlying  woman's 
request  writes  to  Colthnrst,  not  the  letter  she  had  intended,  but  a 
message  from  Jenny  imploring  him  to  come  and  remove  the  carse- 
which  ho  laid  on  her  that  tragic  eveniDg  on  the  doorstep  of  Mary 
Crookenden.  Ck)Ithurst  obeys,  and  the  trio  meet  for  the  last  time  &t 
the  death-bed  of  Jenny  Parrls.  His  doom  has  overtaken  ColthurBt  at 
hi£t  "  He  had  now  to  determine,  irrevocably  ibr  this  life,  to  which  ho- 
belonged,  which  woman  conquered,  n'on,  owned  him^Jenuy  Parrls, 
his  fellow-sinner,  hia  comrade  of  evil  days,  peasant,  model,  Imrlot ;  oc 
Mary  Crookenden,  bt^autiful,  epotlcsbly  pare,  rich  too  in  tho  good 
things  of  this  world,  the  woman  whom  he  supremely  honoured  aud 
tored."  He  was  free  to  choose,  for  his  spell  over  ilary  was  still 
unbroken.  After  u  brief  straggle,  with  nothing  to  break  the  silence 
but "  the  solemn  voice  of  the  Bea  lamenting  along  the  coast,"  Colthurslj 
made  his  choice  and  bade  farewell  to  Mary  Crookenden  : 

"  '  Go  while  yon  can  still  pardon  me  for  nil  the  evil  with  which  throueb  mft 
you  bare  become  arc|uniiitcn  ;  while  you  can  still  pardon  the  immensity  of 
my  flelf>Reektng  in  nppi-oachiuf;  yon,  oslcing  yon  to  mnrry  mo,  asking  you  to 
let  me  mingl«  the  foul  stream  of  my  life  with  the  clear  slreum  of  yom-a ; 
asking  you — for,  GcxI  Iforgivo  me,'  Colthui-sl  broke  out  fiercely, '  as  I  Ji«>  it  a]> 
now,  it  comes  to  uothing  less  thrm  thiit — linking  you  to  pay  for  toy  nilaration 
by  becoming,    under  Iho  cpeciouis   titlo  of    wifo,  t3ie  last,  chciicest,  most 

precious,  mout  costly  oU'ering  I  c«n  malre  to  my  own  licsh Don't 

misunderstand  me,"  ho  said,  quickly,  '  I  don't  want  to  discredit  marriage  to 
you.  and  miike  you  think  slightiDgly  of  it.  To  the  pure  »II  tbingK  are  pure. 
And  there  nro  men  as  well  ojb  women  to  whom  mnrriage  is  pur«,  honouiiiblo, 
altogether  wholesome  and  cleanly  ' — ho  gtauct-d  awny  nt  the  low  wide  bed — 
'  hut  I  am  not  amon^  them.  And  thereforo  to  me  it  would  be  the  last 
rafinemeut  of  ^elf-indulgence.' " 

With  n  kisa  of  mutnal  renunciatiion  tho  lovers  then  part  for  ever,  and 
Colthurat  turns  to  Jenny  and  soothes  her  last  moments.  That  night 
he  resolves,  by  the  side  of  the  dead,  to  live  for  hia  child  and  for  hia 
art.  But  Destiny  had  ordered  it  otherwise,  Jenny's  father  relumed 
in  the  morning  with  the  tishing  flret,  and,  finding  Coltbnrst  leaning 
on  the  frail  jJiiUng  that  sepuratt;d  the  cottage  frum  (he  clitt',  he  pm^hed 
himoverat  the  spot  where  the  presk-ntiraentuf  Ins  doom  had  11  rst  startled 
him  on  the  fateful  evening  on  which  he  promised  to  marry  Jenny 
i'arria. 

la  Culthurat'a  renunciation  of  Mary  Crookenden  natural,  seeing' 
that  Jenny's ,death  would  in  a  few  hours  Bet  him  free  ?  Thnt  depends 
on  what  we  mean  by  "  natural."  Kvory  kind  of  organic  life  hiu  tiD 
ideal  perfection,  towards  which  it  is  its  business  to  strive  ;  and  it  ia 
only  by  striving  that  it  can  escape  the  Nemesis  of  the  opposite  law, 
which  tends  to  degradation.  Both  processes  are  natural ;  one  aim& 
at  tho  higher  nature,  the  other  ia  attracted  by  tho  lower.  The  natural 
thing  for  ordinary  humanity  would  have  been  to  bury  Jenny  Parris 
decently,  and  marry  ifary  Crookenden.  But  are  there  not  natures 
which  nothing  but  a  "  counsel  of  perfection  "  will  save  ?     Is  not  total 
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abstinence  the.  only  core  for  dipsomania?  But  tlie  mania  of  the 
aexnal  appetite  may  be  even  more  tyrannous,  eren  more  abnormal 
and  hideons  in  its  aberrations,  and  may  therefore  require  the  same 
drastic  remedy.  Marriage  ia  not  necessarily  the  cure  for  such  a  nature ; 
it  may,  indeed,  be  "  the  la&t  roGnement  of  self-mdulgence."  In 
renounciDjf  Mary  Coltburst  chofw  ihv  better  part  for  both.  All 
through  bitt  passionate  love  of  her  be  knew  instinctively  that 
close  onicD  with  him  would  disillusionise  her,  and  at  the  same  tirae> 
rain  that  delicate  purity  of  hers  which  bad  won  his  homage,  and 
helped  him  in  some  degree  to  yantiuiah  hia  lower  nature.  And  it  was 
oat  of  her  true  love  for  him  that  Mary  acijuiesced  in  their  final 
parting.  It  was  j'.ist  when  the  obstacle  to  their  union  was  removed 
that  both  of  them  realised  the  unfitness  of  each  to  make  the  other 
happy  in  wedlock. 

I  have  left  myself  no  space  to  dwell  on  the  siibBidiary  characters 
and  general  construction  of  the  story.  Madame  Jacoblni  is  n  vivid 
and  charming  creation.  Lancelot  Crookenden  is  also  a  very  life-like 
specimen  of  a  puro  and  manly  English  youth,  and  makes  an  admirable 
foil  to  ColthuFMt'a  aggrossivt-ly  brilliant  but  coarsftr  and  more  sensual 
uatnro.  Lncos  Malet  possessee  also  tho  faculty  of  bringing  a  scene 
vividly  bfiforo  ua  by  a  few  strikes  of  that  rare  "art  which  conceals 
art,"  as  in  hor  description  of  the  i«irty  at  Mrs.  Crookendeu's.  And  what 
a  delicate  bit  of  obserration  is  thf>  following.  Lancelot  ia  deeply  in 
love  with  JIfiry  Crookenden,  who  is  at  this  time  engaged  to  another. 
"While  he  is  kneeling  in  the  act  of  putting  on  her  golosh— 

"  Mary  ui>ar]y  lost  lier  balunre,  slamlinp  cmne-likp  on  oub  leg  j  strcUjbcd 
out  hL-r  hfunl  to  save  her»elf ;  foiinil  it  li^bt  nii  tin'  nearest  object  cupabloof 
affording  buppoil— the  top  of  I.Hni(rdot'»  round,  blnck  head.  Men,  even  ths 
better  bred  among  tliem,  ia  thi'ir  reliitinii  tn  women,  are  iliviinble  into  two 
claEsM — thoHe  who  take  advaiitn^'f  nf  such  mvihW  iu-ci<IentH.  slip;),  mimdven- 
tureti|  and  thofte  who  do  nnt.  Ijinrelot  Crookeinlen  bi-lonped  to  the  latter 
class.  Fur  juHt  long  enough  for  the  ^iil  tn  n^rover  lit^r  fiioting  tlio  b3aek 
bead  remained  still,  firm  as  a  rock,  under  bcr  bitnd,  Then  the  young  man 
sprang  up." 

How  far  Coltburat'a  views  on  art  ore  also  the  authoi-'s  can  only  be 
a  matter  of  conjecture  to  the  readers  of  her  book.  Lucas  Malet,  I 
am  told,  is  herself  no  mean  artist,  and  it  may  be  presumptuous  in 
one  who  is  no  artist  to  criticise  her  hero's  reasons  in  the  following 
passage  for  discrediting  the  antique  as  "the  basis  of  instruction": 

"  Thtit  is  getting  hold  of  quite  tbo  wrong  end  of  tho  stick.  Work  towai-dn 
perfection  if  yon  like — if  you  can— if  ijerftjt'tiun  exists.  But  to  In-gin  with 
it,  Bud  work  bfl[Jt  from  it,  is  n  self-eviilent  mistuke,  contrary  to  all  known 
laws  of  davclopmeut.  By  wtttng  yuur  titu(Ieat»  duwii  opposite  to  thoAO 
faultlofiti  murblti  iiQpot«iUJitieK  you  create  a  false  standard  in  their  mindR. 
I^aiuro  docs  not  como  up  to  that  standard  ;  ('onneriucntly,  when  you  ahow 
tbom  Nature,  they  despise  her.     /«  mt'erur  tsi  i'mnemi  du  bien." 
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Bat  how  ig  the  better  the  enemy  of  the  good  ?  Not  by  diBCreditlng 
the  good,  bat  by  engendering  desire  for  the  better.  He  will  nerer 
be  a  great  artist  who  doee  uot  turn  at  *'  the  better  " — who  has  not  a 
vivon  of  unrealised  beauty  before  him,  aa  ideal  after  which  he  atrives, 
ever  luring  hitn  forward,  but  never  actually  touched — "  the  gleam, 
the  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land."  The  artist,  be  he  poet  or 
paint«r,  is  not  a  mere  copyist  of  Nature  ;  he  ia  her  interpreter,  her 
prophet,  givinp  articulate  expression  to  her  dumb  spirit.  Herein  lies 
thevslae  of  the  antitjue  to  the  student  of  art.  The  great  artists  of 
Greece  were  realists  and  idealists  in  one.  They  were  scrupulously 
true  to  Nature  ;  but  they  idealised  her.  Sophocles  claimed  credit  for 
depicting  men  "aa  they  ought  to  be" — ix.,  he  painted  humanity  not  in- 
dividuals. Aristotle.who  c]notes  the  boast  of  Sophocles  with  approbation, 
praises  Polygnotos  because  he  painted  men  better  than  they  are  ;  and 
in  his  ''  Politics  "  he  forbids  the  pictures  of  Pnuson  to  bo  shown  to  young 
children  because  he  painted  men  "  below  the  ordinary  level  of  human 
nature."  Zola  is  a  bad  artist,  because  his  delineation  of  human  nature 
is  an  outrage  on  humanity  at  large.  The  men  and  women  in  La  Terre 
are  aatym,  not  human  beings.  Mr.  Symonds  quotes  a  poftsage  from 
Haydon  on  the  Elgin  marbles,  which  strikingly  illustrates  the  fidelity 
to  Nature,  oomblned  with  idealism,  which  distinguishes  Greek  art:— • 

'*  The  first  thing  I  fixed  my  eyes  on  wuh  the  wriat  in  one  of  the  female 
firoups,  in  which  were  TiKible,  tlicnigli  in  a  feminiue  form,  tiie  i-K<liii.s  atid 
ulna.  1  wiiA  aKtoiiiiihecl,  for  I  hurl  nctvor  seen  thcni  hititeii  nt  in  nny  fciiiMle 
wrwt  in  the  «uti(jiie.  I  ilii-ccti-d  my  vyvn  to  tlie  oIIk>w,  anil  wiw  llie  uiitoi- 
coniljle  vi^ilily  iiQiMHing  th(>  xliHpo,  bh  in  iiitt.iire.  I  suw  tliut  tbinarui  wus 
in  reputte,  anil  tlii^  Hoft  pitrts  iti  r«^l»xiil ion .  That  cuitibinHttcti  of  Nntni'eiincl 
itlwi  which  I  ball  felt  wait  ta  iciicii  n-aiitiuK  f^r  high  art  whs  h<>re  diFipl.iyeil 
Ut  niiddny  conviction.     My  hcarl.   \w.\t !     If  I  hml  seen  nothing  eWs  I  liad 

b«b«l(]  engiigb  to  keep  me  to  Natiu-e  to  the  rest  of  my  life 1  felt  sis 

if  a  divine  (nith  bud  bbut^d  inwardly  upou  my  mind,  and  I  knew  that  tbey 
/the  matbl4si)  would  at  last  rouse  the  art  of  Kurope  from  its  slumber  in  the 
darkness."' 

How  Haydon,  and  Plato  still  more,  would  cry  out  against  Coltburst's. 
dictum,  that  "  Nature  is  the  good  ;  it  is  an  impiety,  as  well  as  a  stO' 
[ndity,  to  discredit  hvt  by  ijUing-  your  students'  minds  with  dreams  of 
a  Dou'existent  better."  The  Greeks  are  still  our  masters  in  all  de- 
partments of  artistic  eicelleoce,  just  because  thoy  did  believe  in  the 
existence  of  a  better,  of  which  Nature  is  potentially  capable;  for 
which,  indeed,  she  may  be  said  to  be  yearning,  and  which  it  is  the 
artist's  function  to  bring  forth.  How  profound  is  Aristotle's  remark, 
that  '•  Nature  has  the  will,  but  not  the  power,  to  realise  perfectioa." 
In  relation  to  her  man  is  tUasUr  quidam,  evoking  her  latent  pos^ibtH- 
tisB,  as  in  his  improvement  on  her  unaided  efTorta  in  plant  and  flower 
and  animal,  or  in  his  creation  of  mnsic  out  of  the  silent  air ;  fur 
Nature  has  no  mu&ic — onlv  it>s  materials  and  laws.     She  needs  man 
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to  give  voice  to  her  dumb  aapiratioos  in  tlie  sphere  of  sound  :  why 
sboold  it  be  a  discrodit  to  her  to  own  that  she  nuedH  him  altio  to  sup- 
plemcat  hor  own  ellurts  to  eaviistge  the  beautiful  in  form,  and  colour, 
and  piDportion  ? 

Equally  untenatle,  I  venture  to  think,  is  Coltharst's  assertion  that» 
not  only  "poverty,  Borrow,  decay,  death,"  but  *'  diseaae,"  and  "sin" 
alao,  ''are  ideally  beautiful,"  because  "  ever}'thiiig  natural  i» 
beautiful."  But  disease  and  sin  are  not  aatural ;  they  are  against 
nature.  They  may  be  the  can^e  of  beauty  indirectly  and  accidentally. 
A  pearl  is  beautiful,  and  it  ik  the  product  of  disease.  Lore  ia  bcantifuly 
and  it  manifests  its  beauty  most  where  sin  abounds.  But  neither 
the  disease  which  caused  the  peojrl,  nor  the  sin  which  eiorcised  th& 
ministry  of  love,  is  beautiful.  ^Beauty  always  gives  pleasure :  tha 
hectic  llusb  of  disease  does  not,  because,  like  n  painted  cheek,  it 
Buggest.s  a  falsehood. — the  bloom  of  health ;  and  the  false  ia  never 
beautiful. 

The  style  of  "The  Wages  of  Sin"  is  unequal.  It  is  in  somo 
parts  far  below  the  author's  capacLty^a  flaw  which  is  probably  dan 
to  hurry  in  composition.  The  story  too,  it  8e«ms  to  me,  would  have 
ended  more  artisticfllly  without  the  "  Kpitognc."  What  followed  the 
death  of  Colthurst  had  better  have  been  left  to  the  imagination.  To 
marry  Mary  Orookenden  to  her  cousin  T.4mcc1ot  after  the  muttial  g^ran 
ri/iutQ  by  the  deathbed  of  Jenny  Parria  is  5inrcly  a  descent  from  tlie  ideal 
to  the  prosaic.  It  is  probably  what  would  have  happened  in  ordinary 
life ;  but  it  is  the  prer<>gative  of  tragedy  to  lift  humanity  above  its- 
ordinary  level — to  paint  it,  as  Sophocles  said,  "  ns  it  ought  to  be,  not 
ati  it  actually  is."  Nor  do  I  feel  reconciled  to  the  career  of  panto* 
mime  dancer  asisigned  to  Dot  by  the  author's  assurance  thst  "  Mrs. 
Prust  will  prove  a  capable  guardian  of  her  morals."  But  these 
blemishes,  aud  a  few  more  that  might  be  pointed  out,  are  trifles  wheo' 
comptired  with  the  sterling  merits  of  a  work  which,  in  my  bumble 
judgineut,  surpaesfs  in  psycholc^ical  insight  any  English  novel  pub- 
lished since  the  death  of  George  Eliot.  But  while  I  insist  that  "The 
Wages  of  Sin"  is  a  book  which  makes  for  righteousness,  I  admit  we  may- 
have  too  much  of  the  pathologj-  of  evil.  We  may,  perhaps,  concede  to 
Jjourget  the  high  moral  purpose  which  he  claims  for  "  Le  Disciple," 
yet  deprecate  the  shocking  details  aud  uuhealthy  atmosphere  of  that 
powerful  story.  It  is  possible  to  give  honest  praise  to  Lucas  Malet's 
last  novel,  while  hoping  that  she  may  have  no  feeble  imitators  in  a  style 
of  fiction  which  requires  purity  of  heart  and  delicate  tact  to  prevent  it 
from  degenerating,  as  French  fiction  has  so  largely  degenerated,  into 
a  morbid  and  bastard  realism. 

idAi^oLM  MacColl. 
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DURING  tha  past  few  monthii,  in  commnQMiig  on  odrrent  6ventt>, 
the  conteroponuy  prftM  faju  tMitcvvtyrwl  U)  tJie  paMto  Itomt*  very 
tttHiag  €ceeatnatum  M  Amirictm  m>cifi%y.  i^fmtHitnfn  rrhh  f^'ftid,  tmi 
mBmnSmm  with  eril,  or  nt  leMt  nnlmndij  intent,  tb?  noiat  anrprivyff 
m  »  coatttrj  not  ytt  tM  enAn^h  to  hn  prrrpwiy  *ghast<  conc^roinfr 
ttBB^  Imp*  ban  eonaeBted  apon  and  generaliffod  afmat  ftll  a  piTpnlar 
wrdav  ■  bard  h>  wooder  wb«tli6r,  after  all,  and  greatt^Bt  sarpritA  fif 
«il^  ^"■— ^™-  msy  not  be  tlw  last  of  all  ooTiDtri«fi  to  aoeopt  a  trao 
dmnoaxacy.  The  rapid  growth  of  claw  dirtinctKms  in  Anwricn  <lorm^ 
tiu  pwc  tlit^  ;aani,  and  the  ootaral  oonsnrvatMm  of  weaJth,  forn'rah 
MbMHotfit  ponnd  for  such  a  rjner^.  And  th«  haste  to  rv>ach  wMUh 
(in  rfjB  part  af  those  not  yet  admittw]  to  its  ariKt*wrary  makM  th^m 
inilifTBrmt.  :rrpn  to  tjie  point  of  utter  if^orancOf  to  tb«  rapidly  )Ticr<>»tt- 
UU(  i-ia£^v^  '.Thidi  fiimiah  moat  of  thn  aarpriMn  nfgrKd  to. 

QttB  04*  the  ecoentridtun   in   Arapriean  sncipty  is    th"   American 
llmnDp.      Sat  nntch  ia  known  of  his  clam,  for  ho  is  pecaltarly  let  nt'tne 

th*  abidrat  of  aodology  and  the  Bnrean  at  StatiatiV*.  Thd  new?* 
putr  refiani  to  him  only  in  itii  local  oolamnv.  aiirl  tha  public  r?ffnrd 
jijj,  -,.  — r  (jf  jjuJc-in-the-bor  mi^mbrr  of  aoriety — an  jn^ri-.-  ;';-—• 
|]|hi'<:  tnriaJ  '>rhit,  baviD|^  no  oklcnlftbf<*i  7a]ae  or  pr" 

l"i-t.    .(i  t..  -  ntniiner  nij^btji  it  may  Ik  safely  atated  t.hsr. 

iritli  iitxjii^  '"■.  .'rt-idUra,  be  i*  sl^epin^  in  bor-cara,  railway 

KibjuitiMi.  -Ri.'.  -I*,  bams.  BtrAwafAcIra,  and  on  the  oprn  ]>rsrr{rfc 

of  thi?  StJtt'*^.  ;vii  ite  actions  of  hia  cocatioo.  or  lack  of  it.  an 

ttelatvRirv<r<t  wbr;.  :iii>r:iiiik^  by  momiDi^  paaa  bim  by  on  their  way  lo 
fiM^Dry,  .^Ui,  and  shop.  Their  life  is  spent  in  seeking:  labour,  his  in 
muMiiiHf  iL  For  is  ia  the  mlnntary  VBfrrant  that  ia  imdf^r  considers- 
tSam  i  d  %hm  larger  daaa^  the  panper  ctaaa  that  wamlers  perforce  and 
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only  to  find  chance  to  work,  much  more  is  Itnown  and  ffrilten'and 
tabnlated.  But  what  the  public  knows,  and  sppar«nt]j  cares,  about 
Iht  tram}},  is  confined  to  hia  encounters  with  law.  He  i»,  however,  a 
most  interesting  fellow,  much  moreao  than  the  enforced  vagrant.  One 
mast  lire  with  him  to  know  him ;  and  this  the  writer  ba»  done  for 
the  period  of  eight  mouths.  What  he  learned  during  this  time  may. 
perhaps,  prove  interesting  to  Xhv  gi-ncral  reader  as  well  be  to  the 
B:)cioLogiBt. 

I. — Who  tuk  Tbami'  is. 

Probably  live-eightha  of  the  tramp  claes  are  native  Americans.  The 
Irishman — native  and  foreign-born — makes  a  good  second  in  the  list. 
The  foreign-bom  Irishmiin  is  not  su  often  found  on  the  road  as  the  one 
bom  in  the  States.  The  (Jerman  is  sometimes  a  voluntary  vagrant, 
but  never  a  gregnrions  one,  and  cannot  be  reckoned  on  as  a  brother 
in  the  order.  The  native  Englishman  is  hardly  ever  met,  but  there 
are  a  few  well-known  Anglo-American  roadsters.  The  Frenchman  and 
Italian  have  never  been  seen  or  beard  of  by  the  writer.  There  are  a  few 
Scandinavians,  but  very  poor  ones.  Negroes  are  numerooa  enough 
as  Yi^rants,  but  not  as  tramps.  The  roving  bands  of  Hnngariana 
and  Bohemians  cannot  be  considered  in  Trampdom,  because  they  are 
willing  to  work. 

There  are  a  few  female  tramps — more  women  than  girls.  Boy» 
from  fourteen  to  twenty-ono  years  of  age  are  a  popular  ndditJon  to 
the  fraternity.  These  youths  usually  accompany  the  older  men,  and 
are  compelled  to  beg  for  them.  What  these  youngsters  get  in  exchange 
for  their  services  is  called  protection.  This  means  that  the  tramps 
with  whom  they  are  travelling  will  shield  them  from  abuse  by  others. 
Unfortunately,  tliese  boys  suffer  the  worst  and  most  immoral  abuse 
from  their  own  protectors.  The  antecedents  of  th«se  children  are 
asually  unknown;  they  have  been  brouglit  np  in  reform  schools  and 
orphan  asylums,  and  drift  into  Trampdom  by  inclination.  Generally 
speaking,  all  tramps  have  spent  Eoiue  part  of  their  lives  in  reformatory 
institutions.  This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  so  many  of  them  ore 
fairly  well  educated.     Almost  every  tramp  can  read  and  write. 

In  the  Western  Stattrs,  there  is  a  cla&s  of  rovers  called  Blanket 
Tramps — fellows  wlio  travel  between  Salt  Laku  City  and  San 
Francisco.  They  are  called  Blanket  Tramps,  because  they  invariably 
carry  blankets  with  them,  sleeping  where  night  overtakes  them. 
Properly,  these  men  do  nut  come  under  our  class,  for  they  will  work  at 
oertain  times.  They  make  it  their  practice  to  be  in  California  dnring- 
the  fmit  picking  season,  and  by  doing  even  thia  they  shut  themselves 
ont  of  the  brotherhood. 

There  are  also  young  fellows,  between  eighteen  and  twenty-thre© 
years  of  age  (usually  the  rongher  elements  of  towns),  who  have  heard 
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fane;  sCories  of  tramping  and  conoeire  themsolv^s  as  born  travellers, 
Thoy  go  on  the  rood  in  spring  with  great  hopes ;  but  usually  are  back 
at  their  homes  before  autnmn.  All  this  is  foroign  to  the  genuine 
roadster,  for  unless  reformed,  ho  remains  a  tramp  until  be  dies. 
Still,  'Toluntary  vagrancy  is  sometimes  recruited  from  these  prospecting 
yoaths,  for  some  will  prove  tenacious. 

As  a  rule,  a  raan  becomes  a  tramp  through  drink.  Of  course  a 
lazy  disposition  is  also  answerable  for  many  a  young  fellow's  propensity 
in  this  direction.  One-tenth  of  the  fraternity  may  be  termed  diH- 
cooraged  criminaU,  men  who  have  tried  their  baud  at  crime,  but 
found  they  lacked  criminal  tvit.  These  have  become  tramps,  beoauso 
a  roving  life  cornea  the  nearest  to  their  desires  aud  oxpoctations.  It 
is  thia  class  which  is  tlie  most  successful.  A  genuine  tramp  will 
never  work,  except  when  compelled  to  in  pn-sons.  He  jeoloHsly 
goarda  the  organisation  from  the  intrusion  of  "  half-way  beggars," 
who  mi^t  work  at  a  pinch.  His  life,  howovor,  is  sncli  a  turmoil  and 
strife,  that  it  can  well  be  called  a  laota  laborious  one  than  the  day 
labonrer's.     To  describe  it,  it  is  necessary  to  tell— 

II.— What  Hk  Doe?. 

A  tramp's  condnct  depends  somewhat  npon  his  nationality.  Tlte 
German  tramp,  who,  as  I  have  before  said,  is  never  inclined  to 
heeding  with  the  promiscDous  crowd,  but  holds  on  strenoousty  to  his 
iafiridnality  and,  as  far  as  circomstances  will  admit,  his  Ofmiithiich' 
bat ;  the  Irish  tramp,  with  his  exactly  opposite  tendencies,  his  jorial 
oompuiionahip,  and  his  ready  reference  to  the  Catholic  priest  in  all 
oiaw  of  difficulty  ;  the  native  Americao,  enterprising  in  so  far  as 
Tnmpdom  allows  enterprise,  ingenious  in  getting  out  of  a  scrape  and 
triomphing  over  emergencies — around  these  three  types  may  be  drawn 
certain  definite-  division  lines,  within  which  conduct  and  habits  vary  in 
Uw  proportion  in  which  national  character  prevaUs.  But  not  to  go 
iBtoDunBte  dt^ls  of  this  kind,  a  general  outline  includes  them  all, 
tad  certain  ac-tion  i^  commcm  to  all.  For  instance,  and  despite 
oatiouaUty,  a  tramp  vernacular  is  their  common  property  and  '*  Open 
Smmm."  In  reality,  this  peculiar  lingo  is  mutilated  English,  bat  so 
ffmtwiii  iTIj  applied  that  one  not  initiated  would  find  it  very  difllcalt 
to  nndenUm). 

The  tramp's  name  for  himself  and  his  fellows  is  Solo,  plural 
ildoeL  Bread  is  called  "  punk;  "  the  Catholic  priest  is  nicknamed 
"Thtt  Galway  "  ;  poUoemen  and  other  officera  of  the  law  arc  known  as 
" •»•«'■;  begging  is  called  "battering  for  chewing;"  railwiy 
twfamen.  "hwkiaa;"  poorhooses,  "pogies;"  prisons,  « pens ;  ' 
BfwrdriDkiiig  **raahiBg  the  growler; "  insanity,  "  bog-hoaae,"  he.  kc. 
WtilBgii  a  very  popular  feature  of  Trampdoro,  and  ia  generously 
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used  by  all  adepts,  while  it  is  a  youthful  rovers  great  ambilLon  to 
excel  in  it. 

I'eculiar  and  sigiuficant  Dames  are  also  very  popular.  A  fellow 
who  is  aleoder,  and  hails  from  some  well-kDown  oommanity,  as  for 
instance  Chicago,  is  known  as  "  Chicago  Slim."  Had  the  same 
person  been  stout  and  from  Denver,  ho  woold  have  been  "  Denver 
Fatty."  Names  are  DsaoUy  given  or  assnmed  on  account  of  Bome 
■phyainil  ptjciiliarity.  Scores  of  tramps  have  such  names  as  these : 
"  Lengthy  Turn,"  "St.  Louia  Shorty,"  "  Tatoood  Bill,"  "Red-haired 
Jftct,"  &c.  &c. 

Boys  are  also  allowed  nomx  de  Tramp ;  but  these  Hmst  b©  eonpled 
with  the  word  ■' kid,"  signifying  yoath.  Women,  once  in  awhile, 
take  unto  themaeU'es  suggestive  names,  bat  it  is  rare  to  see  a  well- 
christened  female.  The  fair  sei  makes  a  poor  shift  of  tramping, 
«Bpecially  when  travelling  on  the  railroads  is  so  popular  as  at  present. 
It  is  well  nigh  impossible  for  a  woman  to  undergo  the  same  hardships 
on  a  train  as  a  man  cad. 

Id  the  States,  almost  all  proficient  roadsters  "  beat  their  way  " 
on  the  rulM-ays.  This  is  done  by  different  methods.  The  one  most 
populai-  Is  riding  on  freight  trains,  because  these  so  often  cany  empty 
cars,  which  are  comparatively  easy  to  board  and  occupy  unuiolosted. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  a  fellow  is  very  desirous  of  making  a 
-quick  journey  hu  will  risk  the  tup  of  a  passenger  train  at  night. 
And  once  in  a  while,  he  will  uven  venture  his  safety  oa  the  trucks  of 
an  "express."  This  truck-riding  is  a  dillicult  feat  to  perform,  and 
one  almost  imposuiblu  fur  a  woman's  endurance.  As  the  reader  pro- 
bably knows,  the  trucks  of  a  car  are,  generally  speaking,  the  frame- 
work around  the  wheels.  In  this  framework,  especially  under  Pullman 
-cars,  skilful  riders  can  very  easily  make  a  journey  of  a  hundred  miles 
undetected.  But,  uuder  any  circiimstaDces,  it  is  a  dangoroaa 
vay  to  travel,  and  many  a  tramp  loses  his  life  in  attempting  it. 
Another  dangerous  procedure  is  "  riding  the  buffers."  This  means 
riding  between  the  cars  of  a  freight  train,  by  standing  on  the  hulTetB 
■of  each  car.  To  do  this,  a  fellow  mast  also  hang  on  very  tightly  to 
the  rungs  of  the  ladder  of  either  car.  The  moEt  pleasant  travelling 
•ezperienoe  is  sitting  on  the  top  of  a  freight  train  of  a  summer  night — 
the  joy  of  a  tramp's  existence. 

The  English  reader,  accustomed  to  tho  I^uropoan  railway  laws,  will 
probably  wonder  that  a  tramp  is  allowed  such  privileges  in  America. 
His  snrpriKe  will  be  greater  when  he  learns  that  the  brakemon  of  the 
freight  trains  at  least  very  often  help  a  tramp  on  his  travels.  The 
reason  of  this  is  that  in  many  instances  freight-train  brakemen  and 
even  conductors  have  been  tramps  themselves.  And  it  is  only 
natnral  that  they  should  be  willing  to  help  their  old  comrades. 
Even   when  the  brakemen   are   not  particularly   in   sympathy   with 
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the«e  follows,  they  will  Tory  u(t«a  l«t  them  trarel  a  good  distance  for  a 

Btxpenoe.    (A  case  is  well  known  to  the  writer,  when  one  of  them  made 

the  entire  distance,   and  on  the  most  unfriendly  railroads,  between 

I^New  York  City  and  San   Francisco  for  the  sum  of  live   shillings.) 

^■The  railway  companies  are  unable  to   hinder  this  free  use  of  their 

^■properfy,  for  their  employes  are  usually  not  a  mutch  for  the  tromps, 

^r^ho  hare  more  tban  onoe  made  away  with  brakemeu  interfering  with 

tlieir  travels:     The  Sonthem  railways  are  perhaps  the  raost  hoatila  to 

these  *'  dead  beats."     In  tiat  part  of  the  conntry  no  great  number 

of  brakemon  have  been  on   the   road ;  besides,    in   the   South,  the 

negroes  are  allowed  positions  as  freight  brakemen,  and  when  they  are 

^in  power,  one  can  expect  the  colour  line  to  be  sharply  drawn  and 

^ftightly  held.     It  is  in  the  Western  and  Middle  States  that  the  tramp 

makee  the  most  use  of  railways.     In  New  England  this  is  becoming 

l^as  prevalent  as  begging  is  growing  less  profitable  there. 

The  tramp  also  finds  it  convenient  to  nee  the  highways,  bnt  this 
is  not  common  as  in  Kngland,  for  it  is  on  the  railroads  that  Trampdon] 
tiirives  as  on  institntJon.  In  consequence,  robberies  committed  upon 
railway  property  aro  almost  invariably  laid  at  the  door  of  the  tramp. 
Often  these  chargeis  are  correct,  bnt  it  is  olao  true  that  employes 
oomtnit  thefts  upon  freight  cars  with  the  expectation  that  the  roving 
■trespas-ter  will  receive  the  pnnishraent.  Too  often  it  is  the  beggar 
who  Buffers  for  crimes  perpetrated  by  others.  A  roadster  is  well 
Aware  of  the  precarious  tenure  of  his  "  railway  rights,"  and  is  anxious 
I      to  molest  railway  property  as  little  as  possible. 

^P  In  connection  with  his  railway  life,  the  tramp  carries  on  a  system 
^^  of  registration  and  communication,  Loth  interesting  and  suggestive. 
^^  A  fellow  stops  at  a  certain  place  on  his  journey  and  writes 
^■(re^sters)  his  name,  the  date,  where  he  came  from,  and  whither 
^m  hound,  upon  tho  nearest  railway  watering-tank  or  shanty.  Those 
V  who  follow  do  the  same,  and  thus  a  sytitem  it)  i'stablished  of  ail 
irafxirtaQce  to  the  fraternity — the  tank  becomeii  the  tramp's  post 
office  and  bureau  of  information.     An  example  to  illustrate. 

By  hewing  or  ste<aling  a  fellow  has  accumulated  enough  money  to 
mike  himself  and  a  few  others  thoroughly  drunk.  But  just  at  thn 
tine  he  has  acquired  this  gold,  he  is  separated  from  those  particular 
QOneB  with  whom  he  would  like  to  share  it.  Under  such  circiim- 
rimces,  what  does  he  do?  He  goes  to  the  nearest  large  tmmp 
i^8tar  in  his  vicinity  (although  it  may  be  fifty  miles  away)  and 
looke  for  the  names  of  some  of  his  acf]uaintancea.  He  carefully  Gcnns 
the  Ha  to  discover  the  latent  dates,  and  if  he  finds  that  his  friends 
Inn  left  the  town  the  day  before,  bound  South,  he  can  tell  almost 
mctly  where  they  are,  so  well  docs  he  know  the  ease  or  the  diffi- 
oolty  in  beating  one's  way  on  that  particular  road.  Depend  upon  it 
he  will  find  his  men,  and  when  they  meet,  they  will  congregate  near 
TOULX.  R 
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Bome  brewery  and  Jriak  beer  ant^l  the  little  hoard  hfts  been  gathered 
in  by  the  brewer.  When  the  money  is  gone  there  will  very  likely  be 
trouble,  for  a  row  generally  follows  a  drinking  bout. 

Ab  commctiicfition  is  the  &trongeet  point  id  Trampdom,  uuother 
iltustration  may  not  be  out  of  place.  Let  it  be  supposed  that  a  tramp 
and  bis  "  kid  "  are  begging  in  a  town.  Just  as  the  older  beggar  is 
on  bis  way  through  some  back-yard  to  a  bcLck-door,  a  pdiceman 
discorers  him.  If  this  eye  of  the  law  is  given  to  winking  he  will 
simpiv  order  the  fellow  out  of  town.  Natarally  lie  leaves,  bnt  he  first 
registers  near  some  railway  "  directory  "  just  where  he  has  gone. 
This  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  boy,  who  ovcnfcaally  brings  op  at  the 
rulroad  also.  He  finds  the  news,  and  before  many  hours  are  passed 
the  two  hare  mot  in  another  town.  Tbo  amount  of  statistics  whicli'' 
tramps  collect  by  mcana  of  registration  and  by  intorcoorse  is  astound- 
ing. A  tramp  knows  almost  as  woU  as  any  fihcriJF  what  comrades  are 
in  gaols,  or  what  unfortunate  fellow  has  gone  to  the  poorbouse  oa 
account  of  sickness,  or  to  the  asylum  through  lunacy.  Ho  can  tell 
whether  a  certain  railroad  is  good  for  hta  purposce,  although  ho  may 
never  have  swm  a  rod  of  its  track ,  and  judges  correctly  of  the  availability 
of  towns  thoii<«ndR  oF  miles  ont  of  his  beat.  Newspapers  picked  ap 
in  odd  places  alM  aild  to  his  stock  of  worldly  wisdom.  It  was 
particularly  amnsing,  just  aft^r  thn  catastrophe  at  Johnstown,  Penn- 
sylvania, to  notice  witli  what  anxiety  and  interest  the  tramps  kept 
themselves  conversont  with  Hfe  at  that  place.  In  the  rebuilding  of 
the  devastated  town  there  was  a  great  demand  for  labour,  and  fancy 
prices  were  offered  to  workmen.  It  was  this  advance  in  wages  which 
so  pleased  the  roadsters,  not  because  they  deaired  to  work,  but 
because  they  well  knew  that  they  could  much  more  easily  beg  and 
steal  money  when  wages  were  extraordinarily  high.  They  fiocked  to 
Johnstown  from  far  and  near,  until  the  authorities,  seeing  the  riff- 
raff addition  to  the  population,  stopped  the  imuiigratiou  by  the 
application  of  martial  law. 

Government  works  are  also  great  boons  to  tiie  fraternity.  As 
!i0on  as  a  public  job  is  commenced,  the  tramps  will  bo  uq  the  groond 
almost  as  eooa  as  the  workmen,  and  for  the  same  reascm  as  in  the 
Johnstown  case — high  prices  for  labour  and  consequently  fair  chances 
for  bogging.  Voluntary  vagrauts  vary  oRen  coniine  themselves  to  a 
circuit  and  beg  only  witliin  ita  limits.  The  people  of  thus  district 
■will  feed  a  fellow  periodically  just  as  they  would  throw  pennies  to 
the  organ-grinder  making  his  weekly  or  fortnifjlitly  rounds.  'J'ramps 
seldom  expect  money  from  houses ;  this  is  asked  for  in  the  streets  of 
cities  and  large  towns.  To  succeed  they  often  follow  the  example  of 
other  beggars,  and  injure  their  bodies  to  excite  sympathy — making  a 
large  sore  on  the  leg  or  arm  by  a  blister  is  the  favourite  deception. 
Clothes  are  best  obtained  in  what  are  termed  '^college  towns, 
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&re  &a  often  sIoUq  from  c1otbea-Uae6  as  begged.     Some  tramps  get 
^1  their  apparel  in  Ibis  way, 

Poblic  institutions  are  also  very  popular  with  beggars.     Insane 
»sylum.*i,  pt^nit^titiaries  aud  State  scliools  are   appealed  to  for  alms. 

Kijyiums  will  seldom  give  anytluDg  but  food,  while  prisons  are  good 
or  notljing  bnt  clothes.      Catholic  iDstitutioiis  are  proverbial  Tor  Ihcir 
instinted  generosity,  and  priests  usually  favour  a  fellow  professing 
Catholicism. 

The  man  who  comes  Highest  criminal  eacccBS  is  called  among  tramps 
"  The  Kawny  Man."  This  man's  butuness  is  to  sell  bogus  jewellery. 
For  instance,  he  buys  a  doKcn  of  gilded  rings  for  one  dollar  and  will 
^KXisualiy  sell  them  for  ten.  Ah  a  rule,  this  fellow  will  »o  word  his 
^nSers  that  the  law  cannot  touch  him.  In  a  jovial  way  he  tolls  the 
iateading  buyer  that  the  rings  are  worth  comparatively  nothing,  and 
tlia  "  green  one  "  usually  takes  the  bait  and  considers  them  worth  a 
great  deal.  If  the  tram])  can  combine  this  busineas  with  petty 
stealing  and  beg^ng  be  does  very  well. 

Many  make  a  good  living  at  tatootng.  They  stop  for  a  short  time 
in  some  town  near  the  railway  traok,  and  the  rough  element  of  the 
place  scxin  learas  of  their  presence.  Almost  invariably  these  *'  town 
fellowB  "  are  an.\ious  to  be  tatooed,  and  tramps  have  on  many  occa- 
SMms  (especially  Sundays)  made  their  ten  dollars  a  day.  Those  who 
tatoo  are  either  ex-sailors,  or  men  who  have  spent  some  part  of  their 
iiveo  in  prisons.  Abuses  of  women  and  criminal  assanlts,  of  wliich 
w  much  is  said,  are  hardly  ever  committed  by  those  vagrants.  It  is 
the  uninitiated  vagrant  who  offends  the  law  on  these  lineB. 

Often  professional  criminals  assume  tho  garb  of  vagrants  to  shield 

Iheir  cognizances.     This  Ima  bwn  proved  more  than  once,  and  was 

especially  illustrated  in  the  csAa  of  the  woU-ltnown  criminal,  •'  BUnkoy 

Morgan,"  who  suffered  tho  death  penalty  a  few  years  ago.     Tho  cvi- 

deoee  in  his  trial  often  centred  in  railway  cars,  and  sometimes  amongst 

tninpa.     However,  it  cannot  be  pleaded  for  the  tramp  that  he  is  free 

from  criminal  practices,  for  American  law  makes  voltmtary  vagrancy 

a  crime,  and   a  man  by  being  a  tramp  creates  a  jyrimA  facie  case 

agiiut  himself.     It  is  only  necessary  to  note  farther  how  he  comes 

M    ia  eontact  with  law. 


in. — What  is  done  witn  the  Tbamp. 


The  punishment  at  present  for  voluntary  vagrancy  and  mendicity 
>  entirely  inade^^uate.  It  is  only  when  a  fellow  has  committed  some 
pM«oQt!nce — such  as  resisting  an  oihcer  or  robbery — that  he  receives 
•oy  just  correction.  The  usual  imprisonments  vary  from  ten  to 
"iwly  days  in  county  gaols.  What  are  these  gaols  ?  Certainly  not 
llsnoit  miserable  of  places,  for  in  October  and  November  it  is  the 
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aoii  oomfortable  thing  tltat  csd  happen  to  a  tramp  to  be  hoosed  m 
«e  fat  tin  winter.  Yeiy  often  there  is  no  work  to  be  done,  and  in 
mMoj  gaoh  •  priioiier  ia  oolj  lodced  in  his  cell  at  night ;  daring  the 
day  he  roams  at  will  in  the  large  and  common  hall.  When  this  free> 
dom  is  permitted,  and  his  three  meals  aod  tobacco  are  famished  him, 
be  will  desire  nothing  better.  Of  ooone  gaol  discipline  differs  in 
diflerent  States.  Ia  large  cities  prisoaere  are  compelled  to  work,  but 
■  tmip  makes  it  his  basines^  to  keep  away  from  sach  institations, 
■od  aeUom  will  he  get  into  tbem  Qnlees  csogfat  when  intoxicated. 
In  fact,  he  always  looks  oat  for  the  "  eaaest  priama  **  when  hmiting 
tat  a  winter's  nest,  &nd  he  usniklly  findn  them  if  he  ia  at  all  clever. 

Bometimes  vagrante  commit  petty  crimes  which  bring  them  to  the 
workhonses.  (WorkhoiiBes  are  in  reality  priaons,  and  most  not  be 
eottfimnded  with  the  Knglish  institutions  of  the  Banc  name.)  When  & 
fellow  gets  in  here  he  does  some  hard  work,  probably  as  mnch  as  in  a 
penitentiary.  Bat  it  most  be  remembered  that  for  ererj  man  who 
goes  to  this  place  twentj  go  to  the  gaols,  so  that  it  is  not  the  work- 
hoasc  which  deals  eztensirely  with  Trampdom.  Almost  every  goo<l- 
sized  town  in  the  United  States  has  whflt  is  called  a  station-hoase. 
Here  a  tramp  eao  always  get  a  nii^ht's  lodging  for  nothing. 

Betides  these  places,  almost  fvorf  connty  has  a  poor  farm. 
Tramps  can  very  often  find  here  not  only  lodgings  bnt  sometimes 
sapper  and  break&st.  Tbis  is  given  withont  any  demand  for  work  aa 
payment.  All  these  arrangenients  are  really  only  aids  to  vagrancy, 
for  tbey  have  a  tendency  to  keep  it  floatiug,  tiding  it  over  the  places 
where  beggary  finds  its  low-water  mark. 

Laxity  in  the  enforcement  of  law  is  another  pemiciooa  feature 
the  treatment  of  vagrau^^.  Policemen,  and  even  justices,  veiy  of 
simply  order  the  tramps  oat  of  a  town,  from  which  natunilly  they  wand^ 
to  another.  For  instance  six  tramps  were  washing  their  faces  oaemoming 
on  the  outskirts  of  a  good-sized  town  in  Iowa.  Two  constables  appeared 
on  the  scene,  and  told  the  fellows  that  they  must  go  with  tbem  to  the 
gaol.  The  men  made  no  resistance,  and  were  soon  comfortably  sea 
before  a  good  breakfast.  Not  long  after  their  meal  was  finished  th 
were  taken  before  the  sijuire  aud  charged  truly  with  vagrancy.  The 
squire  told  them  to  leave  town  inside  of  two  hours,  and  they  left. 
The  tramps  got  out  of  this  affair  a  good  meal,  tbe  eberiff  a  dollar 
for  each  tramp,  tlie  two  constables  fifty  cents  a  piece  for  each  arrested, 
and  tbe  squire  a  dollar  a  piece.  Who  paid  the  bill  ?  The  taxpayer. 
And  this  is  not  a  solitary  instance  by  any  means.  Because  of  this 
aniumic  state  of  government,  and  also  because  justice  ia  so  often 
defeated,  the  people  frequently  take  the  tramp  question  into  their 
own  hands.  There  are  many  places  where  a  tramp  dare  not  ahow 
his  face.  If  he  should  do  so  he  would  run  the  rink  of  laiing  hia 
life.     The    tramps    coll   these    muscular   attentions   to    their 
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timber  lessons,"  because  Id  the  towiis  hostile  toTrampdom  the  people 
drive  the  beggars  away  with  clubs,  stout  sticks,  &c.  In  many 
instances  mea  have  bad  to  go  to  hospitals  ai^er  these  encoauters. 

There  is  law  enough  to  taku  the  place  of  this  rowdyism  if  it  were 
enforced,  and  nothing  but  the  enforcement  of  it  will  cure  voluntary 
"  tramping." 

As  yet  the  number  of  tramps  is  not  so  large  as  to  alTect  seriously 
e  labour  market  if  they  were  forced  into  that  class  which  seeks 
work.  There  are  hardly  over  sixty  thousand  tramps.  Of  course  this 
oauDot  be  substantiated  by  any  Bcientific  data,  bat  it  is  not  far  from 
correct.  But  even  this  is  appalling  enongh  to  demand  earnest  study, 
and  practical  measnrea  of  relief.  So  far  Americans  have  simply  petted 
lad  fattened  the  tramps.  They  have  tried  the  improved  lodging- 
honae  syatem  in  cities,  and  many  other  superficial  methods.  Just 
new,  in  one  of  the  largest  cities,  Chicago,  they  are  tr\-ing  the  "  ticket 
tystcm  " — distributing  labour  tickets  amongst  citizens,  who  are  to  givo 
thun  to  all  seeking  aid. 

UiosB  tickets  are  good  for  a  meal  at  the  labour  shelter,  after  the 
vpfdicant  has  earned  it.  This  h&a  been  tried  in  England  and  failed 
dgtutllv-  It  will  doubtless  prove  ineffective  in  Chicago.  Wherever 
bv  has  been  strictly  applied  it  has  secured  its  ends.  In  the  Sonth, 
£gr  instance,  tramps  know  scores  of  towns  in  which  they  cannot  beg 
sliTiDg,  and  in  the  East  law  ha.s  also  achieved  much  success.  When 
itii  thoroughly  and  universally  enforced,  Trampdom  as  an  orgauisa- 
lion  will  be  aniuhilated. 

Ll  idle,  homeless  class,  though  numbering  only  a  thousand  in  the 
nimoDof  population,  is  a  rotting  sore  on  the  body  politic.  It  drains 
Uu  ijstem  dangerously  in  that  it  does  it  insensibly,  and  outward 
i{>{JiatbD8  have  no  remedial  eQ'ect  upon  it.  It  exists  because  of  bad 
«6er  frithiu,  and  there  must  the  cure  begin. 
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"  rpHIS  18  the  only  carriage  in  whicli  there  is  room,  madam." 

I.  "Very  well,  this  will  do.  Be  quick.  Aline,  or  yoa  will  b& 
left  behind,"  and  slipping  a  shilling  into  (he  hand  of  the  guard,  and 
at  the  same  time  hastening  her  maid,  laden  with  rug  aad  dressing- 
case,  to  seek  another  part  of  the  train,  a  tall,  graceful  woman  stepf 
into  a  Ijondon  and  Morth-Weatem  Kailway  carriage,  and  prepared^ 
to  settle  herself  comfortably  in  the  comer  next  the  window.  She 
leaned  her  chin  on  her  hand,  and  was  soon  gazing  at  the  fleeting' 
Tiftions  of  country  through  which  she  wns  swiftly  passing.  She 
thought  at  first  tho  guard  had  secured  her  an  empty  compartment, 
bnt  at  a  second  glance,  in  the  course  of  her  reverie,  she  became- 
conscious  of  another  occupant — a  man  at  the  farther  end  of  tie- 
seat  opposite  to  her  own.  She  had  a  momentary  senae  of  half-recog- 
nition with  the  iinpression  that  she  received  of  his  fair  paleness  an<J 
length  of  limb  cramped  and  out  of  proportion  in  his  present  sur- 
roundings ;  but  vague  iniprcssiona  and  half -re  cognitions  are  not 
reliable  sources  of  information,  and  Violet  Hutchinson  became  once 
more  entirely  wrapt  in  her  own  thoughLi  and  reflections,  the  nature 
of  which,  perhaps,  woulcl  hardly  have  bt'^en  guessed  by  that  Urg* 
class  of  persons  amongst  whom  plain  dressing  and  high  thinking  an> 
indissolnbly  associated  ;  for  her  appearance  was  full  of  what  the  world 
calls  distinction,  and  she  presented  the  impression  to  the  superficial" 
observer  of  a  delicate  harmony  of  faint  and  fashionable  colours. 

By-and-by,  however,  she  was  conscious  of  a  voice  addre&sing  hep, 
which  had  in  it  a  certain  note  of  diffidence,  and  which  reiniuded  her  of 
a  former  meeting  in  a  certain  country-house,  the  name  of  which 
lost  in  the  noise  of  the  train  ;  but  the  fact  of  the  meeting  and  the  nat 
of  the  epeaker  at  ouce  returned  to  her  mind.     After  the  formalitiea 
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I  recalling  himseir  to  ber  memory  and  the  conTentional  civility  or  lier 

I  recognitioD  were  over, 

I  "  If  I  bad  not  happenrd  to  have  met  you  onon  Wfore,"  be  said, 

I  "1   might    bavo    sat    nppoeito    to     yoa    for    ever,  and    never  have 

I  ventored  to  address  yoa.      Hon*  absurd  tbat  Biich   a  situation  fihould 

^^      ever  be  nevesaar;  !  " 

^f  *^  I  don't  tbink  that  generally  the  sitaalion  need  be  abBunl  at  all,"  she 

said,  a  triQe  drily.  "People  are  like  books :  here  and  there  may  be  one 
you  would  like  to  open  and  read ;  bnt  in  the  case  o£  the  majority, 
nothing  would  induce  you  to  do  so." 

He  seamed  to  consider  the  proposition.  fJia  oipression  was 
^rave  and  reflecdve.  lo  spite  of  his  height  and  his  broad  sbonlderfl, 
the  face  of  this  man — Hugh  Virian  by  name — was  more  renmrkable 
for  its  refinement  than  it«  strength  or  originality. 

"  But  generally,  I  think,"  she  went  on,  "  the  ontsido  of  both 
bocks  and  people  give  me  tbougbt«  and  saggcst  others  to  me  that 
I  find  more  interesting  than  any  facts  they  might  tell  me  them> 
selves.  I  like  wearing  my  own  Etor)' — the  real  one  might  be  so 
different." 

"  Supposing  your  instinct  told  you  the  truth,"  be  replied,  "  and 
yon  were  obliged  suddenly  to  speak  lo  a  person  about  wliom  you 
had  formed  your  own  conclusions,  would  you  know  what  to  say  ? 
Yoa  could  not  brutally  and  openly  show  the  aiau  or  woman  that 
yoa  had  pierced  to  the  inmost  thought  of  either  bim  or  her  ?  " 
'  "  No,  but  if  you  really  hare  done  so,  the  most  ordinary  phrase 
that  oonventionality  obliges  yon  to  use  will  yet  strike  the  right  note 
and  bring  bock  the  answering  ring  of  tmth." 

"  Then  you  do  really  believe  a  man's  character  and  temperament 
are  written  down  in  his  outward  appearance,  and  tbat  you  can  read 
it?" 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  *'  I  believe  men,  even  more  than  women,  reveal 

is  their  fac^  much  that  it  would   never  oconr  to  them  to  express  in 

words;  for  if  llioy  do  speak,  it  is  their  own  impression  of  thomselves. 

Or  the  one  they  would  liko  you  to  have  of  them,  that  they  try  to 

^nvey ;  and  this  may  tend  to  destroy  the  impression  you  already 

om,Te  of  tjiem   and    which  really  is  thn  only  one   you    care    about 

elaborating.      The  stories  their  fac«s  t-ell  me  are  the  true  stories,  and 

f^m  ones  I  care  most  to  read,  for  they  speak,  not  of  eventa,  but  of 

'^cinghts  and  feelings,  of  the  force  of  will,  of  the  strnggles   of   the 

■'^^latnan  spirit  to  attain  its  destiny — spite  of  the  '  slings  and  arrows  of 

■^XAtrageons  fortune.'     Can  you  not  tell,"  she  said,  quietly,  banishing 

f  *^craiher  voice  the  feeling  that  was  on.  the  point  of  betraying  itself  by 

^    'SenUe  tremor — •*  can  you  not  tell,  almost  at  a  glance,  the  man  whose 

*.xxihition  still  slomhers,  who  sees  vaguely  and  dreamily  the  posBibility 

o?  some  day  becoming  great,  who  is  just  sufficiently  conscious  of  his 
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Intent  powers  to  make  him  carelesa  of  the  day  of  small  things,  but  who 
iastill  too  dreamy  for  exact  comparisons  and  still  less  baa  attempted 
actually  to  study  ways  and  means  ?  And  the  man,  alert  and  bright- 
eyed,  who  is  engaged  in  practically  carrying  ant  his  aims,  who  sees 
and  judges  of  the  precise  moans  to  his  end,  who  knows  exactly  to 
which  tiresome  detail  attention  will  not  go  unrewarded — who,  while 
be  stores  his  energies,  at  the  same  time  makes  the  beat  possible  use 
oC  thi'm  by  making  them  run  in  thewideet  chiunnels?  And  o£  these, 
con  you  not  distinguii^h,  on  the  one  hand,  the  disappointed  but  still 
determined  man  who  bides  his  time^-cmbittered  but  resolute — 
whose  faith  in  himself,  once  having  led  him  to  believe  he  could 
remove  mountains,  is  now  perhaps  the  only  thing  left  in  a  despised 
world  that  still  forbids  him  to  despair?  And  on  the  other  hand,  the 
man  who,  having  built  his  hopes  only  upon  the  strictly  possible,  is 
8atts6ed,  cheerful,  and  patient,  and,  rejoicing  in  the  sense  of 
successful  effort  and  deserved  good-fortnne,  is  at  the  same  time  both 
eelf-dependent  and  not  angratefal  ?  In  young  men,''  she  said, 
"  all  this  is  merely  interesting,  but  in  old  men  it  is  often  very 
pathetic." 

"But  do  yon  not,"  he  asked,  "  find  yourself  sometimes  confronted 
by  some  fearful  crux,  in  the  course  of  your  observations,  in  the  person 
of  somebody  you  would  think  it  worth  while  to  uuderstand  if  yon 
could,  but  to  whose  nature  you  cannot  at  first  find  the  clnu  ?" 

"  Ah,  yes,"  she  replied,  "  I  have  indeed  felt  that.  For  those  who 
are  always  taking  in  and  giving  oat  their  spiritual  life  are  com- 
paratively transparent  to  sympathetic  eyes,  whethor  they  consciously 
express  themselves  or  not.  But  there  is  also  the  man  who,  though 
he  is  intellectual.  Is  without  the  aspirations  which  are  the  wings  of 
the  intellect,  who  has  no  unfulfilled  ambitions,  who  baa  lived  perhaps, 
bat  has  found  life  valueless,  and  who  drags  out  his  existence — 

TonrcttiDST  or  never  reKraUiDff  ita  roses, 
Its  ol()  a^tation  of  myrtles  and  roses  '^ 

tbo  man  to  whom  there  is  nothing  in  the  future  worthy  of  the  past^ 
and  nothing  id  the  past  worthy  of  the  future,  who  realises  bow  dull 
it  is  1o  rust  anbumifihed,  but  has  no  particular  desire  to  shine  in  use. 
He  therefore  rennires  aoraething  ontside  himaotf  as  a  stimulus  to  action, 
and  if  he  has  it,  he  can  do  anything — without  it,  nothing." 

''  But  how  are  you  to  recognise  this  passive  and  nnexpressire 
temperament  ?" 

"  It  is  very,  very  difficult,"  she  said,  laughing  at  seeing  herself  in 
the  position  of  a  professor  of  thought-reading,  "but  you  may  know 
it  in  the  uninterested  glance,  '  sicklied  o'er  with  tlie  pale  cast  of 
thought,'  dissatisfied,  but  hoping,  expecting,  fearing  nothing — some- 
thing the  look  of  a  boy  who  goes  to  school  only  because  it  will  be 
rather  the  wona  for  him  If  he  stops  at  home." 
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^That's  a  dismai  sort  of  spirit  to  niae — let  us  lay  it  again,"  said 
Hugh  Vivian,  with  an  amu&ed,  half-pitying  laugb.  "  I  don't  think 
lie  sounds  liighly  attiaclive." 

*^  No,  but  there  is  one  you  men  do  iind  attractive  and  who  is  far 
Ims  bd  to  me — the  che«ty,  well-disposed,  well-to-do  egoist,  who  hoa 
lived  down  every  belief  and  sentiment  of  his  youth,  and  having 
made  up  his  mind  that  this  is  the  worst  of  all  possible  worlds,  yet,  for 
want  of  any  belief  in  a  better,  ^ily  proceeds  to  get  his  '  money's 
worth '  out  of  it — a  practical  materialist  who  satisfies  his  appetite 
with  the  '  husks  the  swine  do  eat,'  and  professes  therewith  a  BUpei^ 
fidal  contentment — a  smiling  fatnlist  who,  knowing  of  Borrow  and 
refusing  to  be  touched  by  ity  no  longer  believes  or  cares  to  believe  in 
the  possibility  of  making  any  human  being  on  earth  one  bit  less 
miserable  than  he'  is  now.  The  man  is  quito  as  difficult  to  read, 
and,  from  my  point  of  view,  oven  less  rcRtmnfdvo  than  tho  other, 
for  the  stream  of  his  spiritual  life  lies  very  deep  down  in  a  dark 
■■rroir  channel,  and  if  it  has  not  long  ago  quite  dried  up,  it  has  been 
ftocen  over  for  many,  many  years.  It  would  take  a  miracle  almost," 
she  said,  with  a  sigh,  "  to  make  it  a  living  stream  once  more.  And 
remember,"  she  mlded,  her  sigh  changing  into  a  smile,  ''that  is  the 
•ort  of  man  that  yon  men  would  always  call  a  really  good  fellow.'* 
Hien,  after  a  moment's  pause—*'  People,"  she  went  on,  "  who  are  the 
nieie  crystallisations  of  habit  may  be  very  amusing  to  watch,  if  you 
are  not  near  enough  to  fe$l  '  the  pity  of  it*  But  you  can  only  take 
a  real  interest  in  those  who  have  eonls." 

"  Our  cwTersation  has  so  far  been  only  about  luen.  Do  you  find 
they  are  more  interesting  as  studies  of  character  than  women  ? " 
asked  Hugh  Vivian. 

"  Only  if  you  take  out  o£  the  word  '  interesting '  all  you  put 
into  it  when  you  apply  it  to  a  woman.  Men  are  only  more  interest- 
ing in  the  sense  of  their  being  more  necessary  to  the  mere  business 
of  life ;  as  tbe  man  who  builds  the  bouse  might  be  said  to  be  more 
interesting  than  the  one  who  lives  in  it." 

"  I  see — you  look  upon  woman  as  an  artistic  creation  and  upon 
man  as  a  working  commodity." 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "I  tbink  i  do.  A  woman  pleases  as  music  or 
»  poem  pleases.  She  appeals  to  countless  different  perceptions  at 
onoe;  and  though  every  one  can  feel  the  charm,  tJhere  is  not  one  man 
iza  ft  thousand  who  ia  capable  of  analysing  it." 

"  I  suppose,  as  you  set  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief,    it  would  take  aa. 
^F-tist  to  understand  a  woman  ?  " 

'*  Yea,  for  a  woman  has  this  in  common  with  art,  that  she  embodies 
ixM.      limnanity    tho    element    that  is  higher  than  reason.      She,  too, 
*<©;j>resent«  inspiration." 

'■  Then,"  said  Hugh  Vivian,  ''if  a  woman's  life  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
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the  result  o£  inspiration,  her  rf^e  mnat  be  to  inspire;  and  in  that 
Shakeapenre  and  Raskin  would  agree  with  yon.  But  how  about 
'  women's  rifjhts/  and  the  lost  ideas  of  to-day  ?  I  fancy  those  wh« 
preach  the  higher  evolution  of  woman  would  be  annoyed  with  yon." 

"  I  think  not,"  she  replied.  "  I  greatly  sympathise  with  their 
motive.  Fundamentally  they  are  anxious  to  prove  only  thi» — that 
a  woman  has  a  right  to  her  own  soul:  and  that  is  the  only  right 
1  care  about." 

"But  suroly,"  he  protested,   smiling,  "no  one  denies  her  thi 
always  supposing  the  supply  to  be  eqnal  to  tho  demand.     And  howJ 
would  her  claim  to   such  an  article  be  atfected  by  allowing  her  the 
choice  of  a  profession,  for  instance  ?  " 

"In  our  claRs  of  life,  conventionality  always,  and  circumntancoa 
very  often,  deny  it  to  her,'"  she  replied,  answering  the  first  part  of  hia 
question' — *'  and  when  a  profession  is  a  nocesaity,  if  there  is  nono 
other  open  to  her,  ehe  must,  in  a  professional  marriage,  pay  for  her 
body  at  the  price  of  her  soul.  I/'  she  added,  "  am  one  of  the 
unreasonable  people  who  think  that  is  at  far  too  great  an  expense. 
It  is  not  worth  while,  in  order  to  keep  your  proper  complement  of 
limbs,  to  risk  being  cast  into  hell-6re ! ''  ^M 

"•  I  see,  and  accordingly  yon  would  enfranchise  women,  so  that  ii^* 
reality  and  not  only  in  theory  their  choice  would  be  practically  free  ? 
And  it  is.  no  doubt,  true  that  a  woman's  instinct  is  invariably  right 
and  her  calculation  as  invariably  wrong ;  and  that  being  the  case,  '  it 
is  a  dangerous  thing  to  play  with  souls,'  as  Browning  tells  us.  But 
quitL<  apart  from  your  '  soul  '  theory,  I  have  often  thought,  when  I 
have  been  staying  in  a  country-house  full  of  nnmarried  dacghterB, 
what  a  terrible  waate  of  human  beings  is  there,  and  how  dull  and 
umleea  all  their  lives  must  bo.  They  must  eat  their  very  hearts  out 
with  dulness  at  timee,  I  should  think." 

*'  Yes.  It  ia  very  sad  when  one  rcaliseB  thoy  might  have  had 
nsefal  and  happy  liv<>B,  and  knows  how  God's  gifts  and  talents  ore 
being  wasted  day  after  day  In  cases  like  these.  Not  that  these 
modem  slaves  wisli  for  more  freedom  or  feel  the  need  to  enter 
the  'world  of  men.'  Many  of  them,"  she  said,  with  a  little 
laugh,  "  would  be  greatly  shocked  at  the  mere  aaggestion  of  audi 
an  idea." 

*'  Do   yon    think,"  asked    Hugh    Vivian,    abniptly   changing  tho 
Bobjoct,   "  that  women  are  easier  or    more    difficult    to    nnderstandtj 
than  men  ?  "  ^^ 

"They  are  both  easier  and  more  difficnlt,"  she  answered.  "Happy 
women,  whoso  cuter  lives  are  the  true  reflection  of  their  inner  Uvea, 
whose  objective  existence  in  a  material  world  is  the  simple  voluntary 
expression  of  their  spiritual  existence,  and  where  both  mn  in  the 
aame  clear  stream  to  the  same  true  end — these  rare  and  in  a  certain 
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cense  ideal  chamcters  ma;  be  read  In  a  wom&a's  face  like  an  opoa 

book,     lint  in  the  many  cases  where  her  nataro  has  been  warped 

and   turned    from    its   trac  ooorse,  where  the  inner  and  the  ontor 

streams  of  life  no  longer  run  in  the  same  but  in  ever  widely  diiferent 

channels,  then,   indeed,   a  woman's  face  is  a  thonsaod  times  more 

difficult  to  read  than  a   man's  would  be,  and  in  women  like  these 

a  man  is  sure  to   read   the   meaning  wrong.     A  half- perception  of 

her  preseot  discontent,  a  balf>guess  at  the  existenco  of  some  discord 

between  her  moral  aud  material  being,  will   lead  him    to  conclusions 

corionsly  wide  of  tha  mark,  for  these  are  instances  where  a  satisfied 

acqoieacenco  in  the  '  powers  that  be '  might  betoken  an  easy   juswpt- 

aace,    not  of   a   higher   bnt  of  a   lower  ideal.      And  then  nnotlier 

difficulty  in  the  way  is  this :  thongh  a  man  has  no  intention  whatever 

<A  expressing  himself  in    words,   he   is  generally  quite  unconscious 

that  he  may  betray  himself  in  various  other  ways ;  but  a  woman  has 

Ur   more   subjective   self-consciousness  and  far  quicker  Insigbt  for 

tliose  facts  where  insight  is  the  only  sight  to  be   depended  on,  and 

is  therefore  keenly  alive  to  that  particular  form  of  confession  which 

beiog  dnmb  yet  speaketb  :  and  she  will  do  all  in  her  power  to  bide, 

under  an  appearance  of  femiuiue  carelessness  or  frivolity,  the  higher 

ations  which,  impossible  as  they  may  have  become,  are  still  tbe 

breath  of  her  nostrils,  the  ntison  (VHrc  of  her  eiist^nce.     Suck 

tvoman  will  see  with  a  half-bitter  amusemeut  the  complete  success 

of  her  disguise  in  the  absolute  misapprehension  of  every  liviug  being 

aiound  her,  and  will  feel  a  secret  sense  of  pride  with  her  scorn  of  the 

fotlle  opinions  of  tbe  strangers  who  cocildently  call  themselves  her 

Irieads." 

"I  did  not  know  women  suffered  so  much  for  pride's  sake,"  said 
Hitgb  Vivian.  **  I  thought  that  was  an  essentially  m&scullne 
fiiliug." 

"  Xo.  A  man  lets  yon  know  in  many  ways  of  his  disappointment 
or  of  the  failure  of  his  ambition.  A  woman's  only  confession  of 
W  hope  is  in  her  success;  you  will  hear  nothing  of  her  failure. 
Hw  many  a  woman  has  glipt  quietly  out  of  life,  the  secret  of  it 
bqried  with  her !  Never  talkiug  of  useless  aims  and  lost  ideals, 
■be  diee  with  them,  and  death  si^ts  on  her  lips  bis  seal  of  eternal 
■le&oe." 

"Yon  Ao,  indeed,  deflcribe  the  '  femmo  incompriso.'  So  she  is 
not  marely  a  creation  of  fiction.  No  wonder  wo  don't  understand 
her!" 

"Nd,  and  it  has  ofien  amused  me  to  f^e  how  no-called  men  of  the 
■wid  pride  themselves  on  their  knowledge  of  women.  If  one  conld 
onljr  give  them  a  faint  suspicion  of  the  ludicrous  mistakes  they  make, 
low  astonished  they  would  be  !  I  have  beard  it  said  yon  cannot 
iMil  ia  a  book  more  than  you  can  '  rend  into  '  it,  and  perhaps  the 
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same  mie  appliea  to  women,  as  it  certainly  does  also  to  pictnrea  and 

XBUBIC." 

"  Well,"  ho  said,  "I  begin  to  think  man  is  comparatxTely  a  very 
simple  sort  of  aninial." 

"  Womeu  are  naturally  more  simple,"  she  replied,  '*  if  they  conld 
only— 

*  Svcm  iL»  frcD  fiom  pride  iind  ^uUo, 
As  ^od,  a-t  generous  a*  thcjr  arc' 

Bat  mifortnnfttcly  they  mnst  Bchool  their  manners  and  act  tlioir 
porta.  And,  after  all,  yon  ivoiild  find  it  a  much  daller  world  than 
you  do  if  those  who  hare  foand  life  a  dismal  failure  did  not  some- 
times bravely  wf  ar  the  colonrs  of  saccess." 

"  You  know,"  he  said,  "  I  don't  think  men,  as  a  rule,  realise  that 
women  require  much  sympathetic  attention.  We  look  upon  them 
from  onr  point  of  view,  either  aa  a  luxury  or  as  a  necessity,  as  a 
*  creature  not  too  bright  or  good  for  human  nature's  daily  food,'  or  as 
an  ornamental  accessory  to  our  establishment.  But  that  she  has  any 
indivicfual  wants  and  requirements  of  her  own  l>eyond  the  merely 
material  ones  really  does  not  occur  to  us." 

"  If  there  were  no  such  things  aa  *  mariages  de  convenance,'  "  she 
answered,  "  perhaps  you  would  never  find  out  your  mistake ;  for 
where  a  woman  loves  she  delights  in  sacrillcing  herself,  and  finds  her 
fullest  life  in  dying  daily.  But  iu  a  puruly  ai'tificial  and  professional 
arrangement,  as  most  marriages  are,  her  individuality  remains  her 
own.  You  cannot  make  two  people  one  by  Act  of  rarliameut.  It 
is  a  miracle,  and  can  only  be  performed  (as  in  old  days  the  Greeks 
well  knew)  by  the  inspiration  of  a  god.  There  might  be  a  good  deal 
to  bo  said  for  professional  marriage,"  she  continued,  "  as  an  honour- 
able estate,  with  important  dnties  and  responsibilities  attached  to  it, 
a  position  of  trust  or  authority  ;  only,  unfortunately,  men  and  women 
are  not  philosophical  abstractions  of  '  pure  reason,'  but  human  crea- 
tures full  of  human  affections  and  human  necessities ;  and  one  of  the 
most  obvious  of  tieso  lies  in  the  fact  that  'man  was  not  made  to  live 
alone,'  nor  woman  cither.  And  iu  that  sort  of  marriage,  under  the 
polite  fiction  of  companionship,  you  condemn  a  woman  to  perpetual 
solitude.  Cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  where  there  was,  at  any 
rate,  the  possible  dream  of  finding  the  real  better  half  of  herself,  she 
must  spend  the  rest  of  her  life  in  learning  the  terrible  truth — 

*  Thou  hftst  been,  shnlt  be.  art  alone.* " 

"  You  are  evidently  very  much  impressed  with  the  idea  that  moat 
men  form  quite  a  wrong  estimate  of  woman  V  " 

"  Well,"  she  said,  "  you  must  confess — indeed,  you  have  confessed 
already — that  some  of  the  moat  charming  men  regard  her  only  as  a 
plaything,  or  perhaps,  what  is  rather   better,  as  a    playfellow.     Th« 
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leftst  objectionable  way  of  doing  this  \&  when  a  very  *  manly '  man, 
■who  spends  most  of  his  own  life  in  tho  roughest  and  hardest  toil, 
«nd  is  himself  daily  brought  into  contact  with  the  strangest  and 
least  ennobling  kind  oE  osperienco,  looks  upon  a  fair  and  delicate 
-woman  with  chivalroas  admiration,  finding  in  her  weakness  a 
flelightfnl  contrast  to  his  own  strength,  fondly  encouraging  eron 
Jier  follies,  is  only  amnsed  with  her  tempers,  and  treats  her,  in  fact, 
like  a  priril^ed  spoilt  child,  who  pleases  his  eye,  and  amuses  his 
leUare  momenta  by  the  '  impr^vii.'  But  yet  snch  a  man,  even  if  be 
saoceeded  in  making  her  hug  her  fetters,  could  never  take  a  woman 
qaite  seriously ;  nor,  without  completely  altering  his  point  of  view, 
could  he  see  in  her  a  being  who,  both  morally  and  intellectually,  is 
equally  responsible  with  himself.  But  this  point  of  view  is  infinitely 
■preferable  to  the  one  where  he  does  not  look  upon  her  as  a  toy,  but, 
for  his  own  especial  purpose,  strives  to  make  of  her  a  tool— the  method 
of  wie  of  the  commonest  types  of  social  adventurer — a  man  who  has 
DSTer  done  anything  himself,  and  will  never  be  capable  of  doing 
uything  that  will  enable  him  to  become  either  fashionable  or  famous, 
jet,  by  assiduous  attention  to  the  '  right '  woman,  gets  himself 
Kune  sort  of  recognition,  and  gradually  becomes  a  kind  of  professional 
social  busybody,  a  society  mailn  iTkutd,  whoso  crowning  success, 
of  coBise,  arrives  when  a  woman  of  position  or  fortuue  seals  her 
belief  in  his  own  esUmato  of  himself  by  marrying  ItJm.  A  kindrod 
Bpuit  to  this,*'  she  continued,  "is  tho  philanthropic  advt>ntiu*ftr, 
vhc,  himself  penniless,  sees  in  the  organisalion  of  charitable  ossocia- 
,  t£oz)B  a  cheap  road  to  distinction.  He  looks  upon  women,  with  their 
\y  sympathy,  their  impulsive  generosity,  and  that  divine  vanity 
'Izaich  is  pleased  at  being  made  an  apparently  important  factor  in 
gx»<id  works,  as  he  might  look  upon  the  natural  resonrcea  of  a  new 
c^zfc-mntry,  merely  exiHting  for  the  better  exploitation  of  his  own 
s<=^emes ;  and  he  endeavours  to  utilise  them  working  them 
tt  fi^on  oommitteea,  concerts,  and  bazaars,  much  as  a  succssfnl  show- 
ic:B.^n  might  work  his  marionettes.  Then  there  is  also  the  politician 
1^'ftio,  to  gain  his  private  ends,  is  not  ashamed  to  stndy  a  woman's 
\%»  ■iiifii  with  a  view  to  canvassing,  though  it  is  true  there  are  veiy  many 
xk:k.^!d  who  think  that  by  associating  woman  with  politics  at  all,  they  do 
^^^r  too  much  honour;  hut  still,  her  peculiar  talent  for  the  more 
dL^lKate  forms  of  flattery,  now  that  bribery  is  illegal,  is  a  thing  be 
s^nnot  aSbnl  to  despise." 

""Well,"  said  Hugh  Vivian,  "  all  you  say  only  proves  more  clearly 

^vlist  I  said  before,  though  you  will  hardly  regard  it  in  the  light  of  an 

excuse,  that  we  look  upon  woman  from  our  own   point  of  view,  and 

tlut  we  really  do   forget   the  fact  that  she   has,  apart   from    us,  an 

individuality  and  spiritual  life  of  her  own." 

**  ^es,  I  am  afraid  that  is  only  too  true,"  she  said.    "  And  yet  if 
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yon  do  not  r&alUe  that,  how  can  yon  expect  to  understand  her  ?  Bat 
I  acknowledge  yon  give  her  a  wide  field  in  the  choice  of  a  career, 
if  ahfi  cares  to  make  use  of  it  and  choose  betfreen  devoting  herself 
to  the  vorioua  interests,  the  passions,  the  pocket,  or  the  social 
vanities  of  men."  ^ 

"  You  seem  to  have  mastered  a  wide  philosophy— where  did  yoti" 
learn  it  all  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  learnt  in  a  Bchool  where  the  fceach^^r  sometimes  seems  harsh  and 
nnkind,  bnt  whose  lessons  are  the  only  ones  we  can  never  forget,"  ahe^ 
answered. 

"  1  see/"  he  said ;  "  you  mean  the  school  of  experience." 

'*  Yes,  [  do  mean  that,  but  it  has  these  two  great  fanlte — we  can 
never  make  use  of  its  lessons  ourselves,  and  we  can  never  teach  them 
to  our  children."  ^ 

Half  an  hour  later,  when,  having  quitted  the  tr^,  she  was  seated^ 
in  the  brougham  that  was  taking  her  oS  to  her  destination,  she  said 
to  herself,  "'  I  am  afraid  I  was  at  last  becoming  very  uncharitabla^J 
All  the  same,  I  have  had  a  very  interesting  journey,  and  have  beeir" 
discussing  a  quite  iuexhaaatibic  subject,  with  as  many  theories  and 
examples  as  there  are  men  and  women  in  the  world.     But  I  am  glad 
the  carriage  was,  after  all,  an  empty  one,  and  that  my  convorsatioa 
and  my  fellow- traveller  have  both  been  quito  imaginary ;  for  now  I 
need  repent  of  nothing  that  I  have  sud,  or  my  repentance  may 
without  confession." 

NoRAn  GninnLB. 
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"Q  EMBRAtJDT'S  "  Lesson  in  Anatomy  ''  at  the  Hague  is  a  picture 

W     of  world-wide  celebrity  and  of  nniverBal  interest.      Every  hi»- 

toriiB  of  the  art  of  p&tatiug  gives  it  a  leading  place  in  his  account 

■rtbe  Dalch  School ;  every  critic  of  art  refers  to  it  as  an  example  or 

iUutration of  the  highest  techuical  principles  and  rales;  every  tourist 

tkroogh  liolland  most  pause  and  gaze  upon  it,  guide-book  in  hand, 

Wgmtify  the  mere  curiosity  of  sight-aeeing,  or  to  attempt  to  fathom, 

mth  quickened  insight,  its  dc-eper  motive    and   muauiug.      And  bo 

bi  as  regards  the  more  proniiueul  elements  and   features  in   the 

Tiobte  technique   and   presentation   of  this   marvellous  work   of  art, 

there  ia,  and  has  always  been,  a  general  unanimity  of  opinion.     The 

great  master  of  chiaroscuro,  the  most  genial  and  luminous  ideal-realist 

of  lit,  the  Shakespeare  of  painters,  has  nowhere  shown  the  force  and 

tfi^klity  of  bis  genius  more  clearly  and  unmistakably  than  in  this 

wanderful  production  of  his  twenty-fiftb  year.     Belooging,  as  it  thus 

A)es,to  the  fir^t  period  of  his  development — to  the  keen  and  vigorous 

iotellectuality  of  bis  young  manhood — it  is  distinctly  differentiated  from 

tberichcr  and  faller  outburst  and  glow  of  feeling  in  the  more  gor<reoiis 

works  of  the   happy  years  of  his  wedded  life  with  the  fair  Frisian, 

Sieliii  Uilenburg,  as  well  as  from  the  more  meditative  and  magistral 

representation fl  of  human  lifo  in  his  later  years,  when  the  storms  of 

kfiktaon  and  adversity  had  broken  over  him  and  left  him   only  the 

OBonuDinate  mastery  of  bis  art  as  a  last  consolation  and  refuge  nnder 

lut  irremovable  burdens  of   sorrow  and   care.     One  turns  again  and 

«giinto  the  great  picture  with  ever  fresh  inter-Mt,  in  view  of  the  more 

onfal  attempts  being  made  in  the  present  day  to  understand  the  real 

jfKtiM  and  character  of  Rembrandt,  and  to  explain  his  development 

^  ^nct reference  to  bis  works :  now  that  the  miserable  calnmnies  of 
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Houbrakon,  the  jealous  misrepreaentations  of  his  rivals,  aad  the  paltry 
preferences  of  his  contcnaporarieB,  have  been  cleared  away  by  Scheltema, 
Vostnaer.  Kollofl',  and  other  eDthnsiastic  stadonts.  And  every  time 
one  docs  so  turn  to  it>,  it  is  not  only  to  recognise  it  anew  as  a  thing  of 
beauty  and  a  joy  for  ever,  bat  to  be  drawn  clostir  to  the  Divine  Id 
which  chines  through  its  beauty  and  gives  a  deeper  sense  to  ita  joy. 
Iti»  this  Idea,  the  inmost  motive  and  meaning  of  the  great  pictu 
- — certainly  by  far  the  greatest  picture  of  its  kind  in  the  world — that 
we  wonld  speak  of  hert'.  Tt  flashed  upon  ns  for  the  first  time  as  we 
lately  looked  npon  the  master-work  again,  nnder  the  anatomical  guid- 
ance neceasary  for  discerning  tt ;  and  we  have  songht  in  vain  among 
Rembrandt's  exponnders  for  any  hint  of  what  mnat  have  been  the 
vitnl  and  essential  thonght  which  inspired  and  possessed  his  soul  in 
bodying  forth  this  immortal  form.  T^o  great  work  of  art  has,  indeed, 
been  so  superficially  seen  or  so  externally  criticised — not  even  tho  so- 
called  "  Night- Watch,"  with  ita  stopid  misnomer  and  its  trivial 
motivations.  Here,  for  example,  is  all  that  so  careful  and  discrimi- 
nating an  observer  and  adooii-er  as  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  says  of  It, 
after  examining  it  in  the  course  of  his  tour  through  the  Netherlands^^ 
*'  The  Professor  Tulpius  dissecting  a  corpse  which  lies  on  tbe  tabk^B 
To  avoid  vuiking  it  an  vhjtci  dimgrecaUt  to  hok  at,  the  JUjurc  is  ju^^ 
cut  rUthe  V7ri$i.  There  are  seren  other  portraits,  coloured  likenator© 
itself ;  fresh  and  highly  fluiiihod.  The  dead  body  is  perfectly  well 
drawn  (a  little  foreshortened),  and  seems  to  have  been  just  washed  ; 
nothing  can  be  more  truly  the  colourof  dead  iiesh.  The  legs  and  feet, 
which  are  nearest  the  eye.  are  in  shadow  ;  the  principal  light,  which 
is  on  the  body,  is  by  that  means  presen'ed  of  a  compact  form ;  all  these 
fignrea  are  dressed  in  black."  And  this  (translated)  is  how  Soheltema 
describes  it :  "  The  '  Lesson  in  Anatomy,'  with  figures  of  the  natural 
size  seen  down  to  the  knees,  represents  the  celebrated  Profeasor 
Kikoloaa  Tulp  giving  a  lesson  in  anatomy  to  seven  pupils  on  a  corpse 
extended  before  him.  The  general  execution  of  the  work  is  very 
carofal,  and  the  representation  is  of  the  greatest  truthfulness.  At  the 
first  look  tlirown  on  tbe  corpse,  one  ia  seized  with  a  sJnuhier  and  vfith 
aftding  af  aversimi ;  bat  when  the  attention  is  thereafter  turned  to 
the  learned  Tulp,  his  eyes  sparkling  with  life  and  his  lips  seeming  to 
move,  and  also  to  his  hearers,  who,  all  penetrated  with  the  import«aoe 
of  the  explanations,  listen  with  extreme  attention  to  the  words  of  the 
Professor,  one  cannot  find  tfrms  in  which  to  praise  the  talent  of  the 
painter  who  has  been  able,  with  so  much  truthfulness,  to  sliow  life  along- 
side of  death." — ^Of  course  there  is  in  these  representative  descriptions 
a  certain  amount  of  artistic  truth,  and  they  have  largely  determined 
the  current  ideas  and  phraseology  regarding  the  picture.  But  they  ■ 
are  far  from  correct  in  detail,  and  they  do  not  throw  the  slightest  njH 
of  light  on  tlie  real  meaning  of  the  "  Lesson  in  Aiiatomy."     The  seveo^ 
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S^sns  painted  with  sach  vindness  and  reality  along  with  that  of 
}>t«£eeaorTiilp,  are  not  the  '*  pupils  "  to  whom  tho  Lesson  itt  addressed, 
but,  with  the  exception  of  one  special  friend,  his  colleagaes  in  the  Guild 
of  SuT^geons  at  Amsterdam  (iTakob  Blok,  H.  Harmanaz,  A.  Slabbraan, 
Mot  de  Wit,  M.  Kalkoen,  J.  Koolveld  and  F.  van  Ijoenen),  all  of 
tl)«m  men  of  matnre  age,  and  some  of  them  evidently  older  than  Tu1['. 
Tbe;  are  only  present  at  the  Lecture  "  assisbing,''  as  wa«  the  habit  of 
tb«time,  on  a  special  occasion,  while  tlie  ptipi]}^  are  iuvisible  in  the 
fcregronnd,  and  must  hare  formed  a  considerable  class — for  the  com- 
pusilioQ  uid  grouping  of  the  portraits  can  odIt  be  explained  by 
{Opposing  that  the  eyes  of  Tulp  and  several  of  tus  colleagues  are 
directed  towards  the  stntleDts  to  mark  the  efiect  of  the  demonstratioa 
npoa  them,  the  eyes  of  one  only  being  iixed  with  keenest  acmtiny 
DpoQ  the  particular  structure  dissected  out,  and  those  of  the  special 
Irttod  upon  Tulp  himself.  Nor  is  it  correct  to  say  that  "  the  figoce 
ia  JDrt  cot  at  the  wrist,"  for  the  muscles  of  the  forearm,  with  the 
dinaon  and  cootinuation  of  thf'ir  tendons  through  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
ud  their  peculiar  iosertions  at  the  joiuts  of  the  GugL^rs,  are  all  most 
oinfoUy  and  accurately  painted.  And  here,  indeed,  in  thu  disa^itd 
fori  »/  the  hodif,  really  lies  the  central  point  of  the  whole  picture, 
tbe  key  to  its  deeper  meaning,  the  lesson  in  the  Lesson,  although  it 
has  l^eu  strangely  missed  or  overlooked,  ovon  by  these  diatinguiahed 
fntics,  owing  to  their  want  of  s^tfcial  anatomical  knowledge,  or  from 
t^orermastering  sway  of  Scheltema's  irrational  "  shudder"  prevent- 
ing tlwm  from  discerning  it.  Ijikeso  many  othera — for  quotation  t&. 
umikr  effect  would  be  endless — they  have  only  seen  the  accessories 
ud  the  setting  of  the  picture,  not  the  picture  itself. 

In  fact,  it  seems  never  to  have  occnrred  to  any  of  the  numerous 
writers  on  this  great  work  of  art  to  put  tbe  ijuestion:  What  is  tho 
lewm  here  represented — the  particnlar  point  in  the  stmcture  of  tho 
Imnao  body  which  Professor  Tulp  has  been  demonstrating  in  his 
Iftfore,  and  the  effect  of  which  is  the  vital  moment  in  the  whole. 
TqrKWQtation  ?  Yet  it  cannot  be  disputed  that  this  is  a  relevant  and 
oseoti^  question.  The  subject  has  been  most  carefully  prepared  in  tho 
dinttted  part  for  the  painter.  The  overlying  bloodvessels  and  nerves 
bsTB  been  romoved  to  exhibit  more  clearly  the  arrangement  and  con- 
iMttOQs  of  tbe  muscles ;  the  least  detail  in  the  anatomical  prepara- 
tioD  u  reproduced  with  the  utmost  fidelity  ;  aud  the  didcovering  and 
acMUtuating  light  is  directly  concentrated  upon  it.  And  although  the 
Wy  ia  BO  marvellously  painted  otherwise  that,  notwithstandiag  the 
vulgar  type  of  its  features,  it  coidd  not  appear  in  any  way  "  disogree- 
lUc"  to  the  scientific  onlooker,  but  would  rather  draw  his  attention, 
more  closely  to  it  as  simulating  in  its  very  perfection  **  amiable  lovely 
dnth"  itself,  yet  not  even  this  and  the  perfectne&a  of  their  own  por- 
tnitcbeeides,  could  hare  reconciled  the  learned  and  serious  surgeoni 
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of  AnistcrdHm  to  haphar^nl  pros^ction,  or  to  aimless  disclosure  of  the 
inner  mystery  of  the  organism.  Nor  was  the  young  artist — still  full 
of  the  pure  feeling  that  he  hod  poured  into  bis  "  8imeon  in  the 
Temple"  of  the  previous  year  (IC81),  and  with  tlie  ideal  elevation  of 
liis  early  genias  guiding  him  only  to  high  theTnee — imliflerent  to  tb^_ 
wonder  of  Nature  in  her  highest  form,  or  to  ihe  perfection  of  tl>^^ 
Divine  Art  which  death  alone  discloses  in  all  its  depth  and  fulnaas  to 
the  eye  of  man.  And  so  ure  cannot  doubt  that  he  had  6i)ecial  pur- 
pose aod  meaning  in  painting  the  particular  fact  In  the  strocturD  of 
the  human  organism  upon  nhicb  is  thrown  the  rerealtng  light  that 
gnidea  us  to  the  central  interest  of  the  "  Lesson  in  Anatomy /' 

What,  then,  is  the  central  interest  of  the  great  Lesson  ?  It  is,  in  a 
word,  the  representation  of  the  Divine  Art  exhibited  in  the  structnro 
of  the  human  body  by  the  dem<m$i ration  o/a  peculiarly  etrihing  and 
uncxj>erUd  inttanee  of  it.  The  instance  lies  in  the  band,  and  more 
particularly  in  the  remarkable  arrangement  of  the  t«udons  of  the 
muscles  which  bend  or  flex  the  fingers  at  their  two  joints.  This  flexing 
is  ef!(;cte<I  by  the  contraction  of  the  two  muscles  iu  the  forearm,  called 
respectively,  from  their  function  and  relative  po&itions,  the  Flcsxilfm 
sjiliiiviis  and  the  Flcj-or  pro/undHs.  They  are  both  divided  at  the' 
wrist  into  four  tendons,  which  pats  in  the  same  relative  positions 
along  the  palm  of  the  band,  to  be  nltimately  attached  by  their  ei^H 
tremities  to  the  second  and  third  bones,  or  phalauges,  of  the  llnge^^^ 
reepectively.  Uut  it  is  the  tendon  of  the  upper  muscle  (J/,  svhlimis) 
that  is  inserted  at  the  lirst  joint,  while  the  tendon  of  the  ioictr  muscle 
{M.  tuHimis)  is,  contrary  to  natural  expectation,  carried  beyond  it»  to 
be  inserted  at  the  further  joint.  JfuiCy  then,  is  the  lower  itnd^n  carried 
he^iut  (fie  vpper  onei  This  is  the  wonder  of  the  arraDgemeot,  the 
specinl  point  of  interest,  IE  Iho  underlying  tendon  were  drawn 
directly  aside  from  below  the  upper  tendon,  and,  thus  diverging  from 
its  straight  course,  were  carried  in  any  way  freely  post  it,  the  sym- 
metry of  the  finger  would  be  marred,  and  the  actions  of  Ihe  joints 
would  interfere  with  or  im|>odo  each  other.  What,  then,  is  tliedevico 
or  contrivance  by  wliich  the  actual  arrangement  is  made  ?  As  Faley, 
in  his  usual  mechanical  way,  says,  ''Then^ia  nothing  in  a  silk  or 
cotton  mill,  in  the  bi'lts  or  straps  or  ropes,  by  which  motion  is  com- 
iniinicated  from  one  part  of  the  machinei  to  another,  that  is  more  arti- 
ficial, or  more  evidently  so,  than  this/'  The  upper  tendon  is  ptrforated 
just  beforo  its  attachment  at  the  middle  joint  of  the-  finger,  and  the 
lower  tendon  passes  straight  through  this  perforation  (like  a  thread 
throuj^h  thft  eye  of  a  needle),  and  then  goes  freely  towards  its  own 
point  of  attachment  at  the  furthest  joint,  where  it  flexes  the  tip  of  the 
£nger.  A  similar  arrangement  is  fonnd  in  the  toes,  bnt  there  it  ia 
naturally  less  conspicuous  and  less  snitable  for  artistic  representation. 
Kow,   tliia  flexing  of  the  fingers  is  immediately  subservient  to 
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functtoos  of  prehension  and  toncb,  to  the  mastering,  practically  and  in- 
tellectually, of  the  objecU  and  qualities  of  the  exteriiul  wurld,  to  all 
delicate  tactual  discriiuination,  to  all  fine  artistic  prodaction  in  repre- 
aeotative  art  by  painter's  brush  or  poet's  pen,  and  even  to  the  awaking 
and  developing  of  the  higher  inten<«tual  Hfo.  Hence  a  certain  obTioua 
truth  in  the  saying  of  Diderot,  that  if  the  arm  of  man  had  terminated 
in  a  hoof  instead  of  a  hand,  he  would  still  have  been  wandering  in  the 
foreat,  It  is  the  skill  embudied  in  the  adaptation  of  these  flexors 
that  gives  man  his  mastery  over  Nature,  and  enables  him,  in  the 
struggle  for  existence,  to  realise  the  dignity  of  his  humanity.  Here, 
then,  is  art,  subtlest  organic  art,  Divine  Art ;  moat  real,  moat  visible, 
most  nnmistakable,  when  brought  to  light  by  the  anatomist,  and  most 
worthy  of  being  reproduced  by  the  highest  human  art.  And  it  is  this 
which  Rembrandt  has  painted,  and  painted  with  such  clearness  and 
cnastery  in  detail,  that  all  who  bat  glance  at  his  work  with  intelligence 
may  at  once  see  how  wonderfully,  and  how  divinely,  they  are  made.  It 
ta  this,  and  this  alone,  which  gives  unity  and  life  to  the  great  picture, 
all  the  details  of  which  torn  round  it — the  joyous  light  of  thts  conncioQa 
triumph  of  science  in  the  radiant  eyes  of  Tulp,  the  affectionate  admiration 
of  hia  friend,  the  spoil-bound  scrutiny  of  one  colleague,  and  the  renewed 
wonder  of  the  rest,  whose  looks  go  oat,  like  the  master's,  towards  the 
atudenta,  as  if  gladdened  by  the  sympathetic  burst  of  their  young 
enthusiasm.  The  discovery  of  this  manrellons  adaptation,  to  which 
the  whole  Lecture  on  the  Hand  must  have  led  up,  and  in  which  it 
culminates,  lifts  all  their  thoughts  above.the  gloom  and  decay  of  death  ; 
and  in  the  iUuminating  light  in  which  it  lies,  the  dead  body  thuB 
becomes  the  mysterious  revcolcr  of  the  Divine  Idea,  a  sacred  witness 
to  the  perfect  wisdom  and  purpose  embodied  in  the  universe,  a  beau- 
tiful vehicle  and  associate  of  immortality. 

Let  it  not  bo  imagined  that  this  is  a  mere  ingenuity  of  iuterpreta- 
tion,  an  alien  idea  read  into  the  picture,  or  even  a  8ubordinat<t-  factor 
nndoly  elevated  to  dominate  i(  as  a  whole.  No  one  with  the  most 
elementary  anatomical  knowledge  can  glance  at  the  picture  under  its 
SDggestioo  without  immediately  recognising  and  authenticating  it. 
The  dissection  has  been  carried  only  so  far  as  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  scientihc  practical  demonstration  of  it,  and  it  is  but  igooraaoe 
and  blindness  to  speak  of  the  anatomist  as  merely  "about  to  disaeoi 
a  oorpee,''  as  the  gmde-books  put  it.  The  professor  of  anatomy  la 
pointedly  holding  np  the  body  of  the  Fk.for  suMimU  with  his  forceps 
— his  only  anatomical  instrument  visible — in  a  moment  of  pause  after 
the  hut  woid  of  his  lecture,  that  the  applauding  students  may  clearly 
*M  and  realise  its  situation  and  connections.  The  perforations  or 
■tits  in  its  tendons,  with  the  perforating  tendons  of  the  FftX'tr  j*ro~ 
/utidut  pouing  through  them,  and  their  insertions,  are  all  drawn  Kith 
as  minate  occnracy  and  care  as  the  scientific  illuatrations  of  them  in 
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our  own  latest  text-books  of  aoatomy.  We  also  ksovr  that  thu 
structural  arrangemeut  was  perfectly  familiar  to  the  aaatotuiats  of 
Kembraodt's  time.  Veseliau,  the  father  of  moderu  anatomy,  in  hi* 
great  work  on  the  stmctare  of  the  humaD  body  (''  De  Uumani  Corporis 
Fabrioa,"  Basil,  155o,  the  ohicf  t^xt-book  of  the  time  in  Holland, 
and  most  probably  the  folio  lying  open  at  the  lower  right  comer  of 
the  picture)  gives  a  most  carefal  and  accarate  description  of  theae  twoJ^^ 
moBcles  ("  CJLUI.  De  musculis  manus  digitos  raoventibus  ''),  deslguatiu^ 
tbem  respectively  by  reference  to  this  characteristic  perforation  as  the 
"  Musculoa  per/oratiis  sBbliraia"  and  tbo  ^^  yi.  pcrforans  profnndus.^B 
and  emphatically  correcting  an  error  of  Galen  on  tlie  very  point.  Tli© 
writingB  ofTulp  (such  aa  biB"t)bservBtaonosMediciv,"  I  Jl't,  Kd.  qnint. 
Log.  Bat.  1710)  also  show  that  he  ivas  not  only  a  careful  observer 
and  an  excellent  onatomistj  bnfc  n  man  of  earnest  religious  thought. 
We  know,  too,  that  Tulp  waa  Rombrandt's  intimate  friend,  and  that 
ho  ordered  the  picture,  and  that  the  Bnrgomaatcr,  Jan  Six,  Tulp's 
son-in-law,  became  afterwards  the  chief  patron  and  friend  of  Rem- 
brandt, and  tho  nubjoct  of  his  most  perfect  catching;  and  hence  it 
can  hardly  bo  doubted  that  the  whole  conception  and  details  of  the 
picture  were  carefnlly  discussed  and  nn-angt^d  between  them.  Add 
to  all  this  that  the  painting  of  anatomical  snbjectn  had  already  been 
introduced  into  Ifollaod  by  Pletersonjaud  others,  that  thw  scientifio 
tendency  was  becoming  a  fashion,  nnd  that  Rembrandt  himself  after- 
wards painted  another  nnaloraical  picture  (the  Deynian  Lesaon,  with 
the  brain,  the  seat  of  the  intellect,  aa  its  special  subject),  and  there 
18  no  room  left  for  donbt  that  the  great  Lesson  is  essentially  a  Lesson 
in  Anatomy,  as  it  professes  to  be,  and  not  a  mere  subsidiary  adjunct 
to  a  group  of  portnut«.  This  impression  is  only  confirmed  by  stud}  - 
ing  the  remtirkable  collection  of  auatouiical  paiutiugs  id  the  splendid 
new  Miiaeuui  at  Amsterdam,  which  includes,  along  with  the  Deymau 
Leeson  referred  to,  examples  by  Pieterson,  Pool,  De  Kretitzer,  Troost, 
Quiuckhard,  Backer,  and  J,  van  Neck,  all  of  which  have  a  distinct  and 
specific  auatoiuical  motive ;  but  over  all  of  them  the  Tulp  Lesson 
rises  peerless  aud  supreme,  both  in  the  dppth  of  its  conception  and 
the  perfectuests  o£  its  execution. 

What  this  marvelluuH  picture  then  presents  to  as  is  the  artistic 
gloritication  of  Science  in  the  light  of  the  Divine  Idett  of  Life,  and 
more  particularly  of  that  Idea  its  embodied  at  ita  highest  in  the 
natural  art-work  of  the  human  organism.  It  represents  Modern 
Thought  in  its  proper  activity,  and  in  all  its  freedom,  sociality  and 
joy,  aa  the  explorer  of  the  world  of  Nature,  and  the  discoverer  of  the 
Divine  Art  embodied  in  it,  and  as  the  light  and  power  of  a  new  and 
higher  world.  In  it  Science,  Theology,  and  Art  meet,  and  are 
hftrmonised  in  absolute  unity.  The  most  hidden  and  wonderful  pro- 
oesses  of  Nature  are  hero  exhibited  as  ministering,  in  the  structure- 
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of  the  Ixxlj,  to  the  life  and  development  of  Humanity;  and  as  Art 
catches  the  evanescent  wonder  of  the  mortal  organism  before  it 
diasoLres  again  into  formleas  dust,  it  is  reflected  and  embodied  for  all 
tim«  and  for  all  eyes  in  a  permanent  form  of  beauty.  Science,  con- 
eecmted  by  its  dirin&tion  of  the  Divine  Idea,  poiuts  to  design,  and 
illustrates  the  Teleological  Argument ;  while  Art  takes  up  the  aTgo- 
uifiit,  not  in  the  discursivo  abstract  forms  of  the  physico-theologian, 
bat  in  the  essential  anity  of  tho  spiritual  idea,  and  transforms  it 
into  a  living  intellectaal  intuition  that  rises  to  the  ideal  insight  of 
Plato,  and  even  overcomes,  by  the  reality  of  its  objectivo  prosentation, 
the  hesitancy,  negativity,  and  nncertainty  of  thinkers  like  Bacon, 
•Spinoza,  and  Kant.  The  organised  reason  in  Nature  and  the  orgauig' 
ing  reason  in  tho  hnman  mind,  are  reconciled  in  the  new  knowledge  of 
their  essential  unity ;  and  the  spiritual  life  of  Humanity  is  again 
aecn  to  he  founded  upon  the  infinite  and  eternal  Heason,  which  the 
struggle  for  existence  and  the  progress  of  science  only  bring  into 
clearer  relief.  In  the  certainty  of  this  knowledge  and  the  deepened 
sense  of  its  responsibility,  even  in  view  of  man's  natural  frailty  and 
tbe  horror  of  death,  the  faces  of  it«  thougbtfut  bearers  glow  with  « 
^nickeoed  and  cheerful  beneficeace ;  and  in  its  reflected  light  the 
ardent  aouU  of  the  younger  generation,  appropriating  the  new 
ecientlfic  consdousness  and  securing  its  continuity,  are  kindled  Into 
fresh  enthusiasm  and  energy  for  tho  purpose  and  duty  of  life.  If 
Rembrandt  had  painted  nothing  but  this  "  Lesson  in  Anatomy  "  with 
it«  concrete  exhibition  of  the  subserricQcy  of  the  Gnite  of  Nature 
to  the  infinity  of  mind  and  the  spiritual  victory  of  Humanity  over 
<Ieath,  he  would  still  have  been  the  great  artist  who  piissed  lieyoud 
the  visionary  ideals  of  the  past  and  pointed  towards  tlie  more  rational 
And  organic  life  of  the  future.  After  all  that  has  lieen  said  of 
Michelangelo  and  Raffaelle,  of  Titian  and  Correggio  and  Tintoretto, 
of  Kubens  and  Lastmaa  and  Ferdinand  Sol,  in  relation  to  him,  it  i& 
still  true  of  Rembrandt,  aa  only  also  of  Shakespeare  among  tho 
modem  men  of  genius,  that  in  all  the  essentials  of  his  Art  he  had 
no  master  and  has  had  no  successor. 

W.  Hastie- 
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IN  these  days  theology  is  not  popular.  Even  the  clergy  find  it 
well  to  conceal  rather  than  to  parade  their  proKciency  in  the 
branch  of  learuiug  of  which  they  are  supposed  to  be  professors.  To 
preach  theolo^  18  rety  soon  to  preach  to  empty  pews.  Yet  m  past 
ages  this  study  has  excited  the  keenest  popular  interest.  'Wliat  has 
OGCaatoned  the  change?  Is  it  that  tbu  derelopment  of  theology  as  a 
living  science  has  beea  arrested  ;  and  that  thu  language  in  which  it  is 
taught  has 'become  cUu>sical^but  dead  V  For  in  spite  o(  the  housted 
teat  of  orthodoiy,  jkw^  scmj/er  yiW  it^u/iie  </umi  ab  umnibus,  theology 
ia  former  ages  k(u  developed,  or  at  least  has  chaoged.  Theology  may 
be  said  to  be  religious  trnth  presented  in  philosophic  fumt.  But  in 
what  philosophic  form  ?  Or  rather,  in  the  form  of  whnl.  philusophy  Y 
Living  theologies  have  been  clothed  in  the  language  and  permeated 
witii  the  spirit  of  li\'iDg  philosophies.  The  philosophy  of  a  post  ago 
will  not  sen't'  aa  a  vehicle  for  the  theology  of  this.  If  the  theology 
preached  and  taught  to-day  be  [veached  and  taoght  in  terms  of  tbo 
philosophy  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centnries,  it  may  he 
orthodox,  but  it  cannot  be  popular.  The  possibility  of  a  revival  of 
lay  interest  in  theology  has  been  demonstrated  quite  lately.  Profeesor 
Urnmmond'a  "  Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World  "  excited  much 
hostile  criticism,  but  it  was  read  not  only  by  ministers  of  religion,  but 
also  by  the  mnltitnde.  The  reaaon  is  obvious.  Whatever  may  b© 
thought  of  the  author's  conclusions,  his  language  is  that  of  the  current 
philosophy.  He  brings  theology  forth  from  the  tomb  of  dead  con- 
troversies, and  divests  it  of  the  shroud  of  obaoleto  definition.  The 
reanimated  form  may  nnfc  be  vigorous ;  but  at  least  it  is  reanimated, 
and  it  breathes  the  atmosphere  of  modem  thought. 
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It  is  sometimes  asserted— and  tbe  assertion  mai-ks  the  hatred  and 
contempt  into  which  theology  has  fallen — that  the  Jtible  contains  no 
theology.  But  this  is  surely  wide  of  the  fact.  The  Gospels,  indeed, 
contain  the  statement  of  religious  truth  rather  than  reasoning  con- 
cerning it.  Bat  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul  are  theological  treatiaea. 
They  consist  largely  of  abstract  argument ;  they  formulate  with  moro 
or  1^9  difitinctncss  a  system  of  divine  metaphysics.  St.  Paul  was, 
indeed,  the  chiof  formulator  of  Christian  doctrine;  and  it  is  a  port  of 
the  object  of  tho  present  article  to  show  that,  like  all  other  popular 
theologians,  ho  clothed  his  conceptions  of  religion  in  the  Innguage  of 
contemporary  philosophy. 

St.  Paul  becamo  tho  formulator  of  Christian  doctrine  bnoanse  he 
was  the  interpreter  of  the  Gosipel  to  tho  Gentile  nations.  Tho  con- 
version of  the  Hebrews  involvt'd  tho  task  of  harmonising  the  snper- 
stractnro  of  ChristTanity  with  the  ancif-nt  foundationa  of  Mosaic  liaw. 
Bnt  in  tho  case  of  tho  Gentiles  the  fonndations  wore  lacking,  and  it 
was  noceasary  to  enunciate  a  complete  theory  of  natural  and  revealed 
religiooa  truth.  Without  St.  Panl,  or  somoone  like  him  imbued  with 
Gentilo  culture,  the  Christian  religion  could  hardly  have  extended 
itself  beyond  Palestiae.  He  afforded  a  marked  contrast  to  his  colleagues 
in  the  ApoHtolate  in  many  respect'*,  bnt  most  of  all  in  this,  that  he  was 
A  Roman  citizen.  In  his  time  the  citizenship  of  Rome  was  much 
more  than  a  mere  social  distinction.  It  was  accompanied  by  incidents 
which  affected  every  relation  of  life.  In  the  routine  of  business,  in. 
the  making  of  contracts,  in  the  payment  of  taxes,  in  the  commonest 
details  of  domestic  management,  in  the  whole  field  of  litigation,  in 
testWDentarj-  diBpositiona  and  the  succession  to  inheritances,  tho  Roman 
tatixen  was  confronted  with  technical  distinctions  between  his  position 
and  that  of  tho  Roman  subject  who  had  not  received  the  franchise. 
It  was  impossible  for  a  man's  citizenship  to  remain  an  uunoticefl 
element  in  liis  daily  life.  At  tliat  period  there  existed  no  profi-i'sional 
class  oorrespondtng  to  the  moilern  solicitor,  for  the  jurisconsults  were 
rather  profrseors  of  law  than  lawyei-s.  To  the  privato  citi7.en  a  know- 
^^_  todge  of  the  law  was  more  than  an  advantage ;  it  was  a  necessity. 
^^P  The  Roman  people  had  an  innate  geniaa  for  law.     The  science  of 

^^       jnriHprutlence  was  the  only  intellectnal  pnrsuif.  in  which  they  discovered 
I  the  highest  order  of  excellence.     With  her  tine  faculty  for  assiinila- 

I  ting  her  conqneate  to  herself,  Rome  spread  h>'r  passion  for  the  study 

I  of  law  wherever  she  imposerJ  her  yoke.      Tlie  iuhabitanta  of  distant 

I  provinces  came  to  rival  the  Italians  themselves  a.s  masters  oS  their 

I  national   science.     At  no  long  period  after  the  death  of  St  Paul, 

^H       G&ius,  who   like  himself  was  a  native  of  Asia  Minor,  became  the 
^»       greatest  jarist  of  the  age. 

U  From   an    intricate   mass    of  teclmicality    there    was    evolved   n 

I  philosophy  which  soon  modified,  and  which  was  destined  to  transform, 
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the  system  in  which  it  orij^nated.  Already  in  the  reif^  of 
Angnstas  a  school  oP  lan'vprs  bad  ariftcn  who6A  genius  and  enli^'hten- 
ment  gave  no  iincf^rtain  promise  of  that  mfridiau  brilliance  of  juris- 
pniilence  which  illuminated  the  epoch  of  tho  AntoniDew.  The 
Augustan  age  of  litcratnre  guvi>  hirth  to  tlic  Aiigostan  age  of  Ian-. 

Judea,  althoogli  conqiien-d  by  Rome,  was  ne^-er  Romanist^d.  It 
WHS  oocnpied  hy  lioinan  soldiery  and  govenied  by  Komati  oflicials; 
but  it  was  never  c^ilonised  liy  Koiiian  ciiiwns  or  sHbjoctwl  to  Roman 
law.  It  was  otherwise  gencniily  throughout  the  Roman  world;  and 
it  is  not  until  we  call  to  mind  how  dowlr  the  Roman  law  affected 
the  daily  life  of  tlie  great,  mass  of  thp  subjects  of  the  Empire,  and 
how  deeply  the  study  of  Roman  jnriaprodence  imbued  their  minds 
and  coloured  their  ideas,  that  we  obtain  an  adequate  sense  of  the 
forcefnlness  of  many  of  St.  Paul's  allusions,  or  duly  appreciate  the 
appropriateness  of  some  of  his  line-s  of  argument  to  tho  spirit  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived,  or  disc<^m  that  some  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
fiiith  have  assumed  the  form  in  which  they  have  come  down  to  ns 
from  tlie  accident — if  in  such  a  connection  we  may  speak  of 
accidents — of  the  Apostle's  status  and  •education. 

Of  all  distinctively  I'auUne  phraseology,  perhaps  the  metaphor 
which  enshrines  the  most  important  truths,  and  which  has  I>ecome 
most  thoroughly  incorporated  in  the  langnnge  at  once  of  theology  and 
devotion,  is  that  of  Adoption.  The  word  has  become  eo  far  naturalised 
ia  the  vocabulary  of  religion  that  we  hardly  recognise  it  as  u  metaphor 
at  all.  Adoptiou,  as  we  know  it  in  English  life,  is  a  oumparaLively 
rare  social  lucideut.  It  has  no  place  iu  our  laws,  and  can  scarcely  b« 
said  to  have  any  dtrfinite  plac?  iu  our  customs.  Among  the  Jews 
adoptiou  was  liarclly  even  a  social  iucidtrut,  aud  iu  a  juridic  sense  it 
was  absolutely  unkuowu.  The  family  records  of  tlie  choseu  people 
M-ere  kept  with  scrupulous  cire  in  order  that  the  lineage  of  the 
Deliverer  might  be  ideutilied.  Hctitjuus  kiuship  could  manifestly 
find  no  recoguition  iu  Hebrew  geuealogies.  Amou^st  the  KomanSf 
however,  adoption  was  a  familiar  social  phenomenon,  and  much  more. 
Its  initial  ceremouies  aud  iiic-idunts  occupied  a  large  and  itnjurtant 
place  in  their  law. 

By  adoption  uuder  the  Roman  law  an  entire  stranger  in  blood 
becaiue  a  mftuber  of  the  family  into  which  he  was  adopted  exactly 
OS  if  he  hod  been  born  into  it.  He  became  a  member  of  the  family 
iu  a  higher  sense  llian  some  who  had  the  family  blood  in  their  veins 
than  emancipated  sons,  or  descendants  through  females.  Uc  assumed 
the  family  name,  partook  in  its  mystic  sacrificial  rites,  and  becatne^ 
not  on  sufferance  or  at  will,  but  to  all  intt^nts  and  purposes,  a  member 
of  the  house  of  his  adopter  ;  nor  could  the  tie  thua  fonncd  be  broken 
save  through  the  ceremony  of  eroancipaticn.  Adoption  waa  what 
was  called  in  law  a  capitis  deminiUio,  which  so  far  extinguished  the 
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pre-existing  personality  of  the  person  who  underwent  it  that  clnring 
many  centuries  it  operated  as  an  extinction  of  his  debts.*  Bnt  the 
meet  sinking  illnatration  of  the  mnnner  in  which  the  law  reganled 
relationship  by  adoption  is  to  be  seen  in  the  fact  tliat  it  constituted 
as  complete  a  bar  to  intermarriage  as  relationship  by  blood. 

St.  Paul  is  the  only  one  of  tho  sncred  writf^rs  who  makes  use  of  the 
tnetophor  of  adoption.  Nor  is  it  the  word  only  which  ia  jveciiliar  to 
him,  but  also  tho  idea.  This  metaphor  was  his  translation  into  the 
language  of  Gentile  thought  of  Chrtst's  great  doctrine  of  the  New 
Birth.  "  Except  a  man  be  born  again  he  cannot  see  thi;  kingdura  of 
:  this  was  the  most  vital,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  difli- 
It,  teaching  of  the  Messiah ;  thin  was  the  doct«ne  of  spiritual  initia- 
n  into  that  vpiritual  kingd<jni  nrbich  Christ  came  to  found. 
•t.  Panl  exchanges  the  physical  metaphor  of  regeneration  for  the 
ffal  metaphor  of  adoption.  The  adopted  persgn  became  in  the  eye 
f  tiie  law  a  new  creature.  He  wns  born  again  into  a  new  family. 
y  the  aid  of  this  figure  the  Gentile  convert  was  enabled  to  realise  in 
a  vivid  manner  the  fatherhood  of  God,  the  brotherhood  of  the  faithful, 
^^  Che  obliteration  of  post  penalties,  the  right  to  the  mystic  inheritance. 
^■ile  was  enabled  to  realise  that  upoa  this  epiritual  act  *'  old  things 
^Bpaned  away  and  all  things  became  new."  St.  Paul's  use  of  the  meta- 
V  pbor  (rf  adoption  has,  no  doubt,  exercised  a  profound  influence  opon 
the  form  of  dogma.  It  is  intimately  connected  with  tho  doctrine  of 
Aanraoce.  This  doctrine  ia  principally  founded  upon  Uom.  liii. 
11-16.  In  this  passage,  ns  elsewhere,  the  Third  Person  in  the  Trinity 
ii  leprMented  in  the  character  of  a  witness.  The  reference  is  to  the 
legal  ceremoDT  of  adoption.  The  comoaon  form  of  adoption  was  sin- 
gntirly  dramatic.  It  consisted  of  tlie  ancient  and  venerated  ceremonial 
coimyance  "  with  the  scales  and  brass,"  followed  by  a  fictitiona  law- 
uit.  The  proceedin(?3  took  ploce  in  the  presence  of  seven  witnesses. 
TV  fictitious  sale  and  re-snle,  and  the  final  '*  vindication  "  or  claim, 
nm  accompanied  by  the  ntteronce  of  legal  formulae  Upon  the 
Wfds  D«d  depended  whether  tho  ceremony  amounted  to  the  pale  of  a. 
«D  bto  slavery  or  his  adoption  into  a  new  family.  The  touch  of  the 
/atiua  or  ceremonial  wand  might  be  accompanied  by  the  formula^ 
"l  claim  this  man  as  my  son,"  or  it  niitjht  Ui  accompanied  by  (hi* 
'ormalft,  "  I  clium  this  man  as  my  slave"  Tho  fortn  of  sale  into 
''Oxidkgc  was  almost  indistin^ishable  from  the  form  of  adoption.  It 
•raatha  spirit  which  won  different.  It  waa  the  fnnctinn  of  the  wit- 
Beoeia  to  testify  that  the  transaction  vrtkn  in  truth  the  adoption  of  a 
child.    The  adopter  it  may  be  Ruppo<vd  has  died  :  the  adopted  son 

tcAaima  the  inheritance ;  bnt  his  claim   is  disputed  and  his  status  on 
«OCft  is  denied,     litigation  rnsnes.     "  After  the  ceremony  with  tho 
I    *  Tbii  «TKiI<i  onljr  »pplT  when  the  penmn  adopted  {or  nrrof^ated,  aa  tho  {»hni»a 
vmU^  io  tbi*  OLSie]  vu  ttiijitnt.    It  not  tnijvru,  liu  could  in  atrtct  law  liav4]  uq 
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scales  and  brass/'  declares  the  platntifl',  "  the  deceased  claimed  me  by 
the  name  of  son.  He  took  me  to  his  home.  I  called  him  father  and 
he  allowed  it.  It  Is  true  I  sen'ed  him ;  but  it  was  not  the  service  of 
a  slave,  but  of  a  child.  1  sat  at  his  table,  where  the  slaves  never  Bat. 
He  told  me  the  inheritance  was  mine.''  But  the  law  requires  corrobo- 
rative evidence.  One  of  the  seven  witnesses  is  called.  "  I  was 
present,"  he  saya,  "  at  the  ccremonj".  It  wne  I  who  held  the  scales 
and  strack  them  with  the  ingot  of  brass.  Tho  transaction  was  not  a 
sale  into  slavery.  It  was  an  adoption.  I  heard  the  words  of  the 
vindication,  and  I  say  this  person  was  claimed  by  the  deceased  not  as 
a  aUtve,  but  as  a  son." 

"  Yi  halt  not  rt'reioed  the  spirit  of  honda^  again  ta  fear ;  hui  ye 
rwvitwrrf  the  spirit  of  adoption,   wherthtj  wc  try   Alif/a,  Father. 
Spirit  itsttif  hmrrtk  wtnaa  with  our  spirit,  thai  toe  are  the  children  of 
God;  arid  if  ekildnn,  tke^n  hnr$." 

This  text  is  sometimes  qnoted  as  though  the  witness  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  were  addressed  to  the  haman  spirit.     A  glance  nt  the  origina] 
Greek  is  sufficient  to  show  that  what  ia  roferrod  to  is  a  coincidence 
testimony,  the  joint  witness  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  soul  of 
believer  to  the  same  spiritual  fact. 

St.  Paul's  other  rcfei-ences  to  adoption  are  equally  interesting  an 
ec|iially  incapaUU-  of  explanation  except  by  reference  t«  the  Roman 
Law.  They  are  found  in  pussages  which  abound  in  legal  phraseology, 
and  require  for  their  elucidation  au  acquaintance  with  the  incideuttt 
not  only  of  adoption,  but  also  of  heinship  and  slavery. 

In.  one  celebrated  passage  St.  Paul  seems  to  sabstitnte  the  idea  of 
the  new  birth  for  that  of  adoption  in  Blaling  the  basis  of  the  believer's 
*'  heirship."  In  Titus  iii.  5,  "'  washing  of  regeneration  "  is  said  to  be 
"poured  out  upon  us,"  that  wo  "  might  be  made  heirs."  This  text 
seems  to  show  clearly  (he  identity  of  the  Kpiritual  facts  descrilwd 
under  the  names  of  a<ioption  and  regeueration.  It  is  also  interesting 
as  affording  the  chief  foundation  for  the  doctrine  of  Baptismal 
Regeneration.  It  is  certain  that  this  doctrine  has  very  t?arly  i>atristic 
authority  in  its  favour,  in  tlie  Office  of  iJnptism  thvre  is  ono  portion 
of  great  antiquity,  which  may  perhaps  owe  its  form  to  the  belief  of 
early  Christianity  iipon  this  point.  No  one  can  say  with  any  degree 
of  certainty  whether  the  signature  with  the  cross  is  a  genuinely 
primitive  practice  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  very  ancient 
practice.  This  symbolic  act,  accompanied  by  the  words,  "  We  reoeivft 
this  child  (or  person)  into  the  congregation  of  Christ's  Hock,"  bears  a. 
striking  respmblanco  to  the  vindication,  or  claimj  with  the  /estuea  in 
the  ceremony  of  adoption.  If  it  be  true  that  adoption  was  the 
rendering  into  tJM>  vernacular  of  Gentile  thought  of  the  doctrine  of 
regeneration,  and  if  rogeneration  was  understood  to  result  from,  or 
"*  least  to  be  coincident  with,  baptism,  it  would  not  be  nnnatn: 
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that  aomething  of  the  symbolism  of  seonlar  adoption  shoold  bo  im- 
ported into  tho  first  liturgical  semces  into  which  the  aimplo  rite  of 
immfraion  or  aspersion  n'os  expanded. 

In  this  oonnoction  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  there  is  another 

portion  of  the  Office  of  Baptism  which  bears  clearly  diBcemible  trace* 

of  the  influence  of  Roman  jnriBprudence.     Thnt  part  of  the  Baptismal 

Serrice  which  assumes  tho   form  of  a  covenant   seonis    certainly  to 

Ure  been  framed  upon  the  pattern  of  the  veni-rahle  species  of  Roman 

contnct  known  as  the  StiptiUitiu.      In  the  English  sen'ice  the  part 

tebrred  to  consists  of  four  c^venantal  questions  aud  responses,  begin- 

niigvith  "  Dost  thou  renounce  the  devil  and  all  his  works  ?"     The 

BMond  (juestion  consists  of  the  Creed  put  in    an  interrogative  form. 

In  the  most  ancient  Liturgies  each  article  of  the  Creed  is  placed  in  a 

Kfonte  interrogatory  with  a  separate  response.     The  third  question 

ml  answer  taken   together  constitute  the  acceptance   of  baptism  in 

"  this  faith."     The  fourth  question  and  answer  taken  together  coo- 

riitnto  tlie  row  of  obedience  to  the  commandments  of  God.      Hero  it 

is  to  be  observed  that  the  person  exacting  the  several  undci-takings  is 

thepenon  who,  so  to  speak,  puis  them  into  sluipe;  be  summarises 

Iheoi  in  the   form  of  interrogations.      Tho  person   undertaking  the 

j      nvml  obligations  expresses  his  assent  in   a  short  aoswcr.     In  the 

fint,  second,  and  fourth  answers  he  docs  so  m  the  very  word  in  which 

I      tJwqoestion  is  put  to  him.     The  engagemeut,  so  to  8peak,  is  looked 

upon  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  promisee,  and   not  from  that  of 

the  promisor.     These  were  the  characteristics,   as   every  student  of 

Soman  Iaw  is  aware,  of  the  Stiptilatio,  an  extremely  ancient  form  of 

ontnct  to  which,  although  made  by   word  of  mouth,  (hero  attached 

Dticb  of  the  peculiar  etiicacy  which  in  our  taw  attaches  to  contracta 

aide  by  deed.     But  the  derivation  of  this  portion  of  the  Baptismal 

Ofioadoes  not  depeml  merely  upon  analogy  of  form.     The  formal 

qiDeB^OD  of  the  Stipulatio  originally  might  only  he  put  and  annwered 

hf  the  DBB  of  the  words,  Spoades — Spomko.    Hence  the  person  making 

tke  pronuse  was  called  the  jponsor,  just  as  the  person  exarting  it  wns 

cdled  the  $iipul<aor.     The  word  eponaor  ligures  prominently  in  the 

Office  of  Baptism  of  Infants.     The  name  has  been  taken  to  imply 

nn^hip,  and  is  referred  to  as  bearing  that  meaning  in  the  "Post- 

^Biptinsal "  Service -(which,  however,  dates  only  from  the  year  1552). 

B^  is  true  that  the  word  spvmor  was  frequently  used  to  signify  a  surety, 

Vfem  th<^  circumstance  that  the  contract  of  suretyship  was  often  made 

V  If  toeaoB  of  the  Stipulatio.     But  iu  tho  Office  of  Baptism  the  god- 

TsMita  do  not  undertake  any   contract  of  suretyship.     The  name 

ifODwr  wati,  no  doubt,  originally  applied   from  the  circumstance  that. 

tW  persou  so  designated  was  the  person  who  in  fact  made  the  formal 

ifOKtmts  in  response  to  the  successive  ttipulatUmcs  of  the  baptist. 

Tktipoosor,  in  short,  was  the  person  who  "answered  for"  the  infant 
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in  tbe  sense  of  answering  insttad  of  him,  and  nob  in  iHe  eenm  of 
ansirerinf^  in  his  <h/anU.  The  adult  was  of  course  his  own  sponsirr, 
iaBsmiiclj  as  lio  made  liia  own  responses. 

Tho  derivation  of  the  covenantal  questions  and  aofiwera  frum  Ibe 
Koman  ^lip}iintia  throws  an  interesting  light  upon  a  pasea^  in  the 
first  Kpiatlo  of  St.  Peter.  In  tho  Greek  language,  which  was  spoken 
by  a  large  part  of  the  subjects  of  tho  Roman  Empire  the  contract  of 
tStipidatio  was  known  by  the  name  of  Eper&tfsis  op  Eperofana,  the 
latter  form  of  the  word  by  ono  of  those  transitions  of  signification  so 
common  in  Grepk  cbidb  to  moon,  also,  tho  promise  or  undertaking 
made  by  means  of  tho  Sfipnfatia.  In  the  vt'ry  earliest  patristic  writ- 
inga,  the  plural  Eprrofniiata  is  habitually  employed  to  describe  the 
promises  or  rows  made  in  response  to  the  fiuestions  of  the  Baptismal 
Service.  The.se  Epcrfitemnia  comprised,  as  has  been  seen,  tho  declara- 
tlonq  of  assent  to  the  various  articles  of  the  Creed.  Indeed,  it  is  from 
the  early  Offices  of  Baptism  that  what  is  traditionally  known  as  the 
Apostles'  Creed  hag  been  compiled — that  is  to  say.  we  find  it  in  no 
earlier  documents,  and  in  no  earlier  form.  The  passage  in  I  Peter 
iii.  20-21  reads  as  follows  :  "  The  long-anfferiug  of  God  waited  in  the 
days  of  Noali,  while  the  ark  was  a  preparing,  wherein  few,  that  is  eight, 
eouls  were  saved  by  water.  The  like  figure  whereunto  even  baptism 
doth  also  now  save  us  (uot  the  putting  away  of  the  filth  of  the  flesh, 
hut  the  anncc)'  of  a  ijtml  conscicncf),  by  the  resurrection  of  Jeens 
Christ."  Tho  word  here  translated  '"auswer"  is  Epcrotema,  a  word 
nowhere  else  used  iu  the  Now  Testament^  and  the  equivalent,  as  has 
been  seen  of  the  Latin  Siipulntio.  The  Apostle's  meaning  is  plain.  It  is 
not  the  ril.e  of  liaptit^m  in  itself  which  «avc&.  but  the  sincere  declara- 
tion of  faith  and  promise  of  ob:-dienco.  The  obscurity  of  the  text 
vanishes,  and  we  are  incidentally  afforded  strong  evidence  of  the 
inllnence  of  llomaii  Law  upon  thii  form  of  tho  baptismal  ceremony, 
aa  well  as  an  indirect  testimony  that  the  Apostles'  Creed  ia  justly 
entith'd  to  the  name  which  it  traditionally  bnara 

The  metaphor  of  the  spiritual  '"  inheritance"  is  pecnliarly,  though  not 
■excluBively,  Pauline.  St.  I'eter  employs  it  twice,  and  St.  James  once, 
but  St,  I'aul  in  a  multitude  of  instances;  it  is  closely  interwoven  with 
the  substftnceoftbelongeat  and  most  intricate  arguments  inhisKpistlea; 
it  appears  in  the  reports  of  his  sermons  in  the  Acts  of  tho  Apostles  ; 
he  alone  of  All  sacred  writers  employs  it  in  what  may  bo  descrilwd  as 
the  most  daring  of  all  theological  conceptions,  that  which  is  emlwdied 
to  the  celebrated  definition  of  believera  as  "heirs  of  God,  and  joint 
heirs  with  Christ." 

It  may  be  urged  that  in   his  use   of  thu  metaphor   of  inheritance 

St.  I'aul  is  merely  drawing  upon  the  common  stock  of  illustrations  de- 

nved  from  the  facts  of  ordinary  life,  without  reference  to  any  specific 

legal   theories.      But   such  a    metaphor  cannot   be  naed,  nor  can  its 

nil  aignificance   be   appreciateu,  without  reference  to   specific   legal 
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dieories.  Take,  for  instance,  the  phrase  just  quoted.  If  we  were  not 
(D  thoroughly  familial"  with  the  description  of  the  faithful  as  "  heirs 
ofGod."  would  not  this  expression  strike  us  as  peculiarly  forced  and 
auluiippy  ?  If  these  words  had  not  been  used  by  St.  Paul,  would  any 
Btodom  divine  have  vt^ntnred  to  nse  them  os  explanatory  of  the  rola- 
tioo  between  God  and  the  human  soul  ?  To  our  miuds,  heirship 
qitoItm  no  moro  than  the  idea  of  the  acquisition  of  pi'oporty  by  sac- 
oeBkODt  and  tht>  idea  of  snocession  is  luaiiifc-stly  inapplicable  with 
nftrence  to  the  Eti^mal  God.  That  the  heirship  to  which  St.  Paul 
lUndea  is  Boraan  and  not  Hebrew  heirship,  is  evident  not  merely  A-om 
tlie  accompanying  rofi'rcnco  to  adoption,  but  also  from  the  fact  that 
it  is*  joint  and  pqnal  heirship.  In  the  Hebrew  Law  tho  rights  of 
phiDOgeaitnre  existed  in  a  modified  form,  closely  resembling  the  andent 
cartom  of  Nommndy  which  still  obtains  in  onr  own  Channel  Lslands. 
In  Roman  Law  all  "  nnemancipated  "  children  sacccc<led  equally  to 
the  property  of  a  deceased  father  npon  his  intestacy. 

The  whole  complex  and  voluminous  system  of  Roman  inheritance 

depends  upon  a  remarkable  theory  of  indissoluble  unity  between  the 

htir  and  hi»anc6«tor.   ''  The  notion  was  that  though  the  physical  person 

if  tbe  deceased  had    perished,  his   legal   personality    survived    ^d 

doRflded  Quimpaired  to  his  heir  or  co-heirs  in  whom  his  identity  (so 

ir  is  the  law  was  concerned)  wife  continued  "  (Ualne's  "  Ancient  Law," 

p.  181).     "  The  teetator  lived  on  in  his  heir,  or  in  the  group  of  his 

co-lwdra.  He  was  in  law  the  same  person  with  them  "  {lb.  p.  168).  "  In 

pure  Roman  juiisprudence  the  principle  tliat  a  man  lives  on  in  his 

heir— M*"  (litnimitivn,m  to  spcaK'^  v/  tkv  fact  of  death — is  too  obviously 

for  mistake  the  centre  round  which  the  whole  law  of  testamentary  and 

5zit«stnte  EDccea&ion  is  circling  "  (lb.  p.  190).  Sir  Henry  Maine  e.\piains 

*ljis  idea  by  reference  to  the  period  when  the  family,  and  not  the  in- 

•iiidool,  was  the  ''  nuit  of  socifty." 
"He  prolongation  ofami^u's  legal  existence  in  Itis  heir,  orinagi'oup 
Iro-beirs,  is  neitiier  more  nor  IfBS  than  a  characterisl ic  of  the  family 
%.  nodened  by  a  fiction  to  the  individual  '  ("Ancient  Law,'' p.  Ibti).  In 
^uj;li&h  l^aw  there  is  a  well-known  maxim.  Js'cmv  titherxs  vir^aitis,  but 
Uiiswae  no  principle  o£  the  Roman  Law.    The  moment  a  child  was  bom 
lui  iraa  his  fatlier'a  heir.  The  word  litres  originally  means ''  lord  "  or  pro- 
■jriftor.  The  namesake  of  the  Apostle,  Paul  the  Jurist,  who  lived  in  the 
tiurd  century  after    Christ,    observes  that  there   is  n  species  of   co- 
up in  the  family  property  between  a  father  and  his  childre.n  ; 
fc^whra  therefore,"  says  he,  "  tbe  father  dies,  it  ia  not  so  correct  to 
■jihat  they  succeed  to  his  property,  as  that  they  acquire  the  free 
Offltrol  of  their  own."     This  inchoate  partnership  of  an  uni^mancipatrd 
HD  in  hifl  father's  possessions,  and  his  close  identiKcation  with  his 
person,  may  he  regarded  as  somo  set-off  against  the  quasi-aervitude  of 
liis  jpdution  nnder  tho  formidable  patna  pat/uitas. 
In  the  light  of  the  theories  of  Roman  jurisprudence  incongruity 
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ocenri  ouoe  in  the  ApoeafypB?^  and  wtt  these  excvfiCKDS  it  is  exdn- 
mcly  ivBd  by  St.  Fnl ;  thst  is.  uanDBg  tint  be  was  the  uthor  of 
Che  Epnile  to  the  HebtEwa. 

/The  doable  BHaniaif  of  the  ««d  JkMfkr  has  iiiiriM'iiai  \  both 
CnBMntm  nn  oonmenlaton  cztRMe  sflcBlly^.  xub  wt^  be  seen 
Pfticalsrfy  in  the  ibmb  of  engetioal  lUmfcmi  whii^  deals  with  the 
InoQS  argraoent  mooenung  the  two  oavenaBtB  or  two  tertaBcnfa  in 
the  7tb,  dth  sad  9tli  chapten  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hefamn.  The 
principal  perpleiitf  of  comiD^ntstots  bw  sriseB  firan  the  mppueOk 
incongtuity  between  s  corenant  or  contnre  and  a  testament  or  will. 
A  will  LI  not  a  ccntnct,  and  a  contract  is  not  a  will,  and  ret  the 
same  word  is  osed  for  both.  Even  in  the  Revised  Version,  althoogfa 
diaikiit  is  translated  "  corenant "  in  evcoy  otber  pact  of  the 
tfarfiA  chapters  referred  tn,  from  an  obvioas  neceesitT  it  is  rendered 
by  the  woid  ''testament^  in  Heb.  \x,  16,  17.  Anotber  peqJexity 
■rises  from  the  discosnon  of  tbe  priesthood  of  Christ,  which  in  these 
dispten  is  interwoven  with  the  discussion  of  the  covenants  or  testa- 
ments. 

mie  explanation  of  these  difficulties  must  be  found,  if  at  all,  in  the 
Bomsn  I^aw  of  will-making ;  and  this  is  a  quarter  in  which  apparently 
the  oommentaton  have  not  looked  fur  assistance. 

It  Deed  hardly  be  said  that  St.  I'anI,  in  any  metaphor  based  upon 
will-making,  could  only  refer  to  the  Koman  nill.  The  Komans  were 
the  inventors  of  the  wilL      The  Rabbinical  will,  only  admitted  in 
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exoeptioQ&l  cases,  vitA  uaknowu  before  the  Itoman  conqnest  of  Pales- 
tine, wid  was  directly  based  npou  tlie  Roinan  model. 

The  double  meauing  of  tlie  word  dutthike  ia  explained  at  one* 
vtieo  it  is  remembered  that  the  lioman  will  was  in  its  origia  actuoUy 
k  coolract  infer-  vivos ;  and  that  in  tlie  time  of  St.  Paul  it  retained  at 
tj&st,  in  geueral  ueage,  the  form  of  a  contract. 

Originally  the  testator  in  urtictUo  mortis  sold  his  estate  cr  "  family  " 
lathe  person  whom  he  wiished  to  be  his  heir.  A  nominal  price  was 
taiij.  Theru  were  present  the  scale-hdider,  who  weighed  out,  or  pnr- 
pirted  to  weigh  out.  the  purchase-moupy,  (iro  wituesaos  to  testify  to 
die  tnmsaction,  and  the  heir  liimKelf,  who  had  the  name  oi  empfi/r 
Jmilitr,  or  purchaser  of  thi!  cEtate.  The  ceremtniy  in  Us  essential 
festores  remained  the  same  in  the  time  of  St.  F'aul  and  for  many 
ieatanea  later.  The  ]Va>torian  or  written  will,  already  employed  in 
tiie  first  century,  was  only  an  alt«rnative  form,  and  was  oompaiatively 
little  used.  But  long  before  the  time  of  St  Paul  some  imiiortant 
nodi&cations  had  taken  place.  The  ceremony  was  not  deferred  until 
ibo  Iftst  moments  of  life.  It  had  become  rather  a  contract  to  deliver 
C&an  on  out-and-out  sale.  The  rmptor  faiuilia-  was  no  longer  the  heir 
liiaiaeif,  but  the  erecutor  or  trustee  who  took  the  estate  suliject  to 
the  obligation  to  hand  it  over  t^j  the  real  beneticiary  ;  and  the  testator 
«ft  the  time  of  the  fictitious  sale  gave  verbal  directions  as  to  the  desti- 
DfttiQO  of  his  property.  In  the  position  of  the  emptor  familia;,  at 
this  stage  of  the  development  of  the  will,  it  ia  possible  that  au 
eucplanation  may  bo  discemed  of  the  description  of  Christ  as  the 
'•  inediator  of  a  new  testament,**  and  the  '*  surtttf  of  a  bett^cr  testa- 
ment." 

j^ Viewed  in  the  light  of  Roman  Law,  it  will  bo  found  that  in  tlie  two- 

kBold  discussion  of  the  priesthood    of   Christ,  and   the  two  "  teRta- 

|^Vkk«ntB/'  there  ia  no  more  real  lack  of  harmony  than  in  tho  twofold 

Tiaw   of    the    word    (lietthlki.       The    hdr    was    a    hierophant.     The 

itiiftitution  of  will-making  itself  is  suppost^d  to  hare  bef^n  due  to  the 

^^traordinary  horror  with  which  the  heathen  Ttonian  contemplated  the 

*».*glect  at  his  decease  of  those  obsequifts  which  were  the  first  and 

I  -^^joet  important  function  ai   tho  heir,  and  which  "pon  the  failure  of 

1-^E^.BtuTaJ  lietr»  must  have  remained  unperformed  save  for  the  institution 

^^tel  ibo  testament.      But  the  duty  of  the  heir  was  not  limited  to  the 

H^^^bservanco  of  funeral  rites.     The  death  of  tho  head  of  a  family  was, 

has  been  poinfi'd  out,  in  a  measure  iguored.      Ht-  was  supposed  to 

in  spirit  over  the  destiny  of  his  represent atives.     His  image 

p^^*a9  retained  in  the  household.     It  was  for  tlio  duly  constituted  heir 

'fti^Mi  keep  up  the  communication,  so  to  sprak,  betwt^u  the  d^pai-ted  and 

I   -^dk^  surrivora.      It  wa8  fur    him    to    propitiutu  tho   vianrs   of  thi- 

«3>»uBed  and  to  secure  his  tubdary  aid.     Aucest^r-worsiiip  is  supposed 

2;7jB0ioe  to  bare  been  the  origin  of  all  religion.     Thv  Christian  may 
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ratlier  cUsceru  in  this  practiCL>  some  puthwtic  reminisceuce  of  a  purer 
pi-ituevul  faitli,  uutl  trace  iii  Llie  idea  of  tlie  godbood  of  lli«  father 
some  dim  sumvai  of  the  doctrine  of  the  fatherhood  of  God.  Tho 
sttcerdutal  uspect  of  inheritoucu  only  disappeared  vriOi  the  prevalenco 
cf  Chriutiaaity. 

The  Prx'torina  will  has  been  mentloDed  as  affording  already  in 
the  time  of  Ht.  Pftnl  an  alternative  to  the  more  ordinary  or 
Mancipatory  will.  In  the  Pra?torian  will  the  ceremony  with  the 
SiJalea  was  dispensed  with :  the  testator's  directions  instt'^ad  of  being- 
verbally  delivered,  wcto  reduced  to  writing,  and  fastened  np  by  the 
seals  of  BDVcn  witnesaea.  ThL>  seven  witnesses  represented  the  five 
witnesaea  i)f  the  older  forin,  together  with  the  scale-holder  iind 
emptor  famiiiw.  The  seola  served  tbo  double  purpose  of  securing- 
secrecy  and  providing  a  means  of  authentication.  Tliia  species  of 
will  was  the  fimt  and  only  instrument  known  to  the  Iloiiian  Law 
which  required  sealing.  More  than  that :  '•  This  was  the  first 
appearance  of  sealing  in  the  history  of  jurisprudence,  considered  as  a 
mode  of  authentication  "  (Maine's  ''  Ancient  Law,"  p.  210).  Therti  is 
probably  a  reference  to  the  Praetorian  will  in  Kphesians  i.  33— 14>; 
"  Tn  whom  having  also  believed  yc  were  sealed  with  the  Uoly  Ghost 
of  promise,  which  i.s  an  earnest  of  onr  inheritance  until  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  purchased  possession  to  the  praise  of  Dis  glory."  As 
translated  it  is  difficult.  If  not  impossible,  to  assign  any  precist^  mean- 
ing to  this  passage.  It  should  rather  be  rendered,  ''  In  whom  liaviug 
also  believed  ye  were  sealed  with  the  Holy  Spirit  of  testi-moiitf,  which 
is  an  earnest  of  oar  iuheritauce  until  the  ransoming  atconqdisiu-d  hi/  the 
trrt  of  lakin<j  pum^iisiun  {of  the  inhcrittvucc)  to  the  praise  of  his  glorj'." 
Here^  as  oUewliero,  tlifi  Holy  Spirit  is  referred  to  as  a  witmtse.  It  is 
His  seat  which  aulhenticat^-s  the  new  tohtament,  by  which  we  obtain  the 
inheritance.  The  dpii'ilual  iuherit'ance,  as  iu  other  pafiyiiges,  is  referred 
to  by  St.  Paul  as  succeeding  upon  ft  stato  of  bondage.  When  a 
•slave  was  appointed  heir,  although  expressly  emancipated  Ijy  the  will 
which  gave  him  the  inheritance,  his  freedom  commenced  not  im- 
mediately npon  the  making  of  the  will,  but  from  the  moment  when 
he  entered  into  the  inheritance.  This  is  the  ''ransoming  accomplished 
by  the  act  of  taking  possession."  In  the  last  words  of  the  passage, 
"  to  the  praise  of  his  glory,"  an  allusion  may  be  found  to  a  well-known 
Homan  custom.  The  emancipated  slaves  who  attended  the  funeral  cf 
their  emancipator  were  the  praise  of  bis  glory.  Testamentary  eman- 
cipation was  so  fashionable  a  form  of  posthumoos  ostentation,  tho 
desire  to  be  followed  to  the  grave  by  a  crowd  of  freedmen  wearing 
tlic  "  cap  of  liberty  "'  was  so  strong,  that  very  shortly  befoi-e  the  time 
when  St.  Paul  wrote,  the  legislature  expressly  limited  the  number  of 
slaves  that  an  owner  might  manumit  by  will. 

There  is  one  passage  iu  ike  writings  of  St.  I*aal  which  relates  to 
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tlio  law  of  (fuardianship  in  connection  with  the  law  of  iahcritaace, 
and  which  possesses  some  points  of  peculiar  interest.  '•  The  heir,  as 
long  as  he  is  a  cbild,  dilTereth  nothing  from  a  et^rvutit  (U.V.,  boad- 
tervant),  thongh  he  is  lord  of  all,  but  is  uud«r  tutors  and  governors 
(R.V.,  guardians  and  stewards)  until  tho  timi-  appoint-ed  by  the 
fiitber."  This  passa^  refers  to  tho  guardianship  of  orphans  under  an 
age  which  for  practical  purposes  nmy  bo  Btat^d  as  fourteen.  The 
expntasion  "  until  tho  timo  appointed  by  the  fatbt^r  "  would  be  better 
rendered  *'  until  tho  time  of  the  father's  ap|x)intiiig  " — i.f.,thB  period 
over  which  the  father's  power  of  appointing  a  giianlian  extended. 
TTiiB  period  was  arbitrarily  fixed,  and  could  not  be  extended  by  the 
father's  tostaint-ntary  directions.  The  "guardian"  was  the  '^  tutor" 
of  Roman  Law — that  is,  the  protector  of  his  person  and  estate,  Tha 
"  steward  "  was  the  slave  of  tho  **  tiit-or,"  appointed  by  him  when 
Bcoeasaiy  as  a  bailiff  to  manage  some  distant  portion  of  tho  infant's 
property.  Tutelage  was  a  device  for  artificially  prolonging  the  patria 
potutojj  notwithstandbg  the  decease  of  the  father.  The  text  has  some- 
times bcon  regarded  as  applying  to  a  child  whose  father  was  living. 
Bat  this  is  obviouBly  an  error.  The  filius  familiar,  so  long  as  he 
remained  vkfilius  fnTnifias — that  is,  so  long  as  his  father  lived — was 
not  less  in  the  condition  of  a  bond-sorvant  at  forty  than  at  fourteen. 

The  chapt<*r  commencing  with  the  pawsnge  which  lias  bf^en  quoted, 
and  the  chapter  preceding  it.  abound  in  legal  allusion  and  legal  argu- 
■«Dt,  into  the  detail  of  which  it  is  not  neceaeary  to  enter  here.  The 
problem  to  which  St.  Paul  is  addressing  himself  in  this  and  other 
parts  of  his  writings  ia  one  which  evidently  caused  no  little  pei'plexity 
amongst  Christian  converts.  Clinstianity  was  in  efToct  tho  substitu- 
tion of  what  St,  Paul  calls  tlie  "  Law  of  Faith,"  or,  more  shortly, 
"  Faith,"  for  the  Ceremonial  Law.  Current  speculations  enable  us  to 
grasp  more  readily  than  those  to  whom  St.  I'aiil  addressed  himself 
the  idea  of  an  evolution,  so  to  speak,  from  the  Law  of  Moses  to  the 
Law  of  Christ.  We  may  recognise  a  development  of  spirituality  in 
the  supersession  of  ceremony  by  Faith.  But  the  early  convert,  remem- 
bered that  the  reign  of  ceremony  had  itself  superseded  a  previous 
reign  of  Faith.  There  was  Faith,  as  St.  Paul  so  earnestly  insists, 
before  the  Law.  The  progress  of  religion  between  Ahi-aham  and 
Cbrtst  was  a  progress  '•  from  faith  to  faith."  Now  if  tlie  Law  of 
faith  were  a  sufiGcient  religious  rale,  how  came  it  to  hare  boen  snper- 
H  wded  at  all  ?  Did  not  the  verj-  fact  of  the  imposition  of  the  Cere- 
^V  monial  Law  imply  its  necessity,  or  at  least  its  superiority  over  the 
I  nmpler  form  of  religion  which  preceded  it  ? 

I  St.  Paul  is  fond  of  personification,  but  his  peraoniGcations  are  not 

I  poetkal,  bat  legal.     In  hi.t  argnmcnt  he  figures  the  Jewish  nation 

I  Ha  child,  who  was  heir  to  the  inheritance  of  Abraham.     The  Mosaic 

I  Iaw  is  a  guardian  appointed  to   protect  the  infancy  of  the  nation, 
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and  to  train  it  up  for  tlip  period  when  in  the  fulness  oi  time  it 
should  enter  npnn  iho  inhcrilAnco.  This  inheritaiico  is  t-he  advent 
of  the  Messiah.  But  although  npon  the  advent  of  ilio  Messiah 
the  period  of  tutelage  is  past  atul  the  inheritance  entered  npon, 
the  child — still  a  child — is  not  left  without  protecting  care,  for  he 
gives  liimaelf  in  ''  adoption "  to  God,  and  is  received  into  the 
£(tniily  of  the  great  Father ;  and  whereas  he  was  formerly  btit  the 
heir  of  Abraham,  he  now  becomes  by  a  new  and  better  title  the 
heir  of  the  Deity.  The  result  of  the  whole  argument  is  that  the 
Law  of  Faith  is  the  law  of  the  family.  It  was  the  law  of 
patriarchal  households,  Hnd  it  is  to  bo  the  law  of  the  new  and 
niyftic  household — "  the  household  of  faith." 

The  life  of  the  patriarch  was  solitary.  He  dwelt  apart  from  men, 
aurrouudt;d  only  by  Iiis  family  aud  servants :  to  these  he  was  the 
only  lawgiver  and  tho  only  ])rieat.  Duty  towards  God  was  unen- 
cumbered with  ceremonial  obBervancoa.  Duty  towards  men,  needed  no 
elaboration  in  specific  rales.  A  ritual  law  would  have  been  as  much 
out  of  place  in  the  pnmitive  fauiily  as  a  civil  Jaw.  The  &iuiplo  prin- 
ciples of  affection  nud  faith  were  a  suflicient  substitute  for  both.  The 
imposition  of  the  Law  of  Moaes  was  coincident  with  the  transition  of 
the  J'nmily  into  the  nation.  When  the  family  develops  into  a  tribe 
and  the  tribe  expands  into  a  nation,  affection  is  no  longer  a  HuiTiciont 
rnlo  of  conduct  between  individnals.  The  paternal  authority  is  super- 
sedod  by  custom,  and  castom  is  consolidated  into  codes  of  law.  "Wor- 
ship becomea  national  and  public,  and  the  head  of  the  family  relin- 
quishc-H  tho  functions  of  the  priesthood  to  a  consecrated  order.  The 
homo  is  replaced  by  the  society ;  and  this  in  in  itself  an  explanation 
of  the  Dispensation  of  Discipline.  But  Christ's  mission  was  to  restore 
tho  family,  not  liy  disint^' grating  society,  but  by  comprehending  it* 
All  men  were  to  become  brethren,  and  all  the  sons  of  God.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  Law  was  accomplished  ;  the  training  of  the  long  orphaned 
nation  was  complete;  and  the  reign  of  Faith  was  restored. 

The  supersession  of  the  Law  of  Moses  by  the  Law  of  Faith  is  the 
subject  of  a  very  long  and  very  elaborate  argument  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans.  Among  Hebrew  and  Gentile  converts  alike  the  question 
had  arisen,  what  law  of  religions  observance  and  conduct  was  hence- 
forward to  be  observed.  Our  Lord  was  not  ostensibly  a  legislator. 
He  did  not  explicitly  enact  a  code,  or  formulate  a  system  of  Church 
government.  Even  after  the  faith  had  been  accepted,  the  believer 
might  not  at  once,  or  readily,  perceive  that  the  faith  involved  and  com- 
prehended a  code  ;  tliat  Ohiist's  life  was  in  itself  a  law;  that  His  pre- 
cepts were  the  summary  of  a  spiritualised  jurisprudence  ;  that,  in 
truth,  the  epoch  in  Divine  government  had  arrived  for  discording 
detailed  rales  of  conduct  and  ritual,  and  their  replacement  by  great 
prindptes,  the  particular  application  of  which  was  reserved  for  the 
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f  omm  of  t^  infiriinl  vnnmaB.  Wt  ma  vit  4«R3l!r ' 
(hat  U  ma  ia  tlui  iieag  tibt.  ClsiM  l&l  eaui*  mM  i»  Amtk^ht,  V«k*  kft 
falfil  the  bT.  Mmorcr,  ■«&  of  lihM  f^drt  «r  «hft  taw  vlnc4  V«IM«I 
to  ciril  nutters  wio,  prior  to  thfr  dnlnKCiiHi «(  4ct«lUML  ft{)l  IIa 

oomnwHi  Uw  of  JnJM :  tad  ihm*  mtct  mts  «)ijr  tq»MMw<«  ^^  atw** 
gating  the  moral  law  coatameJ  in  tW  IbsM  t^prirtiiBH . 

It  is  woTtlij-  of  note,  that  at  kiw  period  whca  St.  I^nl  wn>t<s  iiMil 
for  a  long  time  prerioaslr,  Rotsaa  jorisprudcitc^  havl  Ix^n  i.\t^fJfy 
engaged  with  a  problem  extit^elj'  tauiogtms  1o  thai  xrhiek  pff> 
plexed  the  early  Cbarch. 

The  KomaD  Itepablic  ms  as  ezclasirp  in  its  spirit  as  the>  Jiiwisli 
theocracy.  The  ancieat  Qairitariau  Ltw,  elaborakoly  orromoninl  in 
its  character,  was  regarded  as  the  pecaliar  haritagi'  of  tho  It'iiiiiut 
citizen.  Forei^ors  were  jealously  exctaded  from  partici(>nHitff  la  fta 
benefits.  A  aoparato  system  and  fiepantl.«  tntninalif  wnn*  itHUltllsltwl 
for  those  who  were  oateide  tho  pnK?  of  citi/tMiMbip.  I'Irnry  nhiidniiiof 
itomiui  Iaw  koaws  hovr  this  subsidiary  Ry&tcni,  diHtiti^uiiilmil  for  tta 
extremo  simplicity  and  bosfMi  on  r(*ason  iiiflt<*n'i  nf  iiiitiiriiinrlitt  iim«^i\ 
was  gradually  brought  into  competition  with  thn  nlil  (^uirilnrinii  jiirl»- 
pnidenoe,  and  fioaJty  superBed(>d  it.  Originally  tlMlikeil  aiitl  ilmplfeitil, 
tho  Fnetorian  Law,  hy  means  in  pnrt  nf  tint  inlliii'ntt'  of  thn  HliiJi^Al 
pUIoaophy,  camtx  to  ho  tlm  object  oi*  peculiar  admirniir/ti,  ]i  w«« 
laiid«d  aa  tho  Law  of  Nature,  n-storrd  from  thr>  <ioliJeii  A((0:  Jt  WM 
eulogised  by  the  name  of  Equity, 

Wbat  the  Pnrtorian  Iaw  waa  to  the  Qniritanan  f^aw,  ihtr  ^MW  of 
Christ  was  to  the  Uw  of  Ifoaea.  Ukm  tba  PnaCorian  Jaw,  t^  t^w 
of  Christ  was  characterised  by  ita  rinpUoi^.  U  ooiurittiad  of  ^  gMMt 
principles  which  underlay  tBe  rif^  rolM  and  fonM  of  iIm  mmkt 
God».  What  the  Pnnlorwn  L*w  mw  cuwotsoJ  to  tw  by  «4ftm4 
apenlalkm,  tiiak  tbe  Iaw  of  Cbrist  arrf  aaQy  wm  »  Imt  €t  HtttiaW 
p<fffc«<wii  J>ni*>^  t^  fint  eentxry  tk»  idbftillt  fmnrnM  «Mi) 
\Tm  — iiw  iHiiwfiHg  tha  oric»  a4  aatat*  of  tftw  tmtmimm  Uf^fiKtf, 
aad  tlwdegrae  aa 
Uw.  In  tfae  E^  of  ilb« 
aoM  aplanaiki.  bslk  «f  IW  Mtatt  «r  IW  <&«lif  «UA  IHMC  Ito 
f-riy  Ch«k.  »1  .rtkr  ^Aa<  rf  n\  \Mm%  »tet  >t»  Ayi^li. 
•dopla  m  deniiiff  anifc  il. 

Fastktf  Tl    I    r        aa^atW^MbwrfrfiyHhiiniowil  Knm<# 

li  it.  fa^Hw,  <tf  iMI  wiiliwia  «MMr  «Mfni»  «r 
tfa  aa^  dUfaafll  tt»  aiiiftiw— iiift.     Ikl  MMMt  t»  *#  iri« 

■iiuMiyfliaiirty<U<yii>is4Mu>llwi1tsa»<| 

•  Anitf  <itf  eliir  {Uvmaip  A4HV«aiiB<H(4i««tl  iki  ~^ 

hai  *  rtiiiiMMll  pMWwat  «Plttirf(af|lkM)ptf«MM|ti»iW 


THE   CONfEMPORAW, 

vhicli  thr>  Paulino  Epistles  abound.  B\ib  it  Is  certaia  that  no  satis- 
fftctory  commontary  upon  these  Epistles  will  erer  be  product'il  except 
by  an  author  who,  ia  addition  to  hia  other  qualiScations,  is  a  thorough 
mftgter  of  the  history  of  ciril  juriapmdence. 

In  Iheae  days  few  studonta  of  divinity  have  even  an  elementary 
acqaaintancs  with  Homan  Law.  Even  studt--nt»  of  law  show  little 
taste  for  a  branch  of  study  which  has  uo  dired,  and  very  little 
indirect,  bearing  uix>n  the  every-day  practice  of  their  profession. 
They  read  the  little  that  they  arc  ohligvJ  to  read  with  reluctance, 
and  forget  it  with  alacrity.  The  Ilonian  Law,  indeed,  as  every  reader 
of  English  Idstory  ia  aware,  was  always  unpopular  amongst  the  Common 
lawj-ers.  Uut  it  was  not  always  a  department  of  learning  neglected 
by  the  clergy.  In  former  times  Church  dignitaries  were  often  emi- 
nent "  Civilians,"  to  uae  the  term  which  has  been  commonly  applied  in 
this  countrj'  to  proficients  in  the  study  of  lloman  jurispmdence.  The 
Canon  or  Ecclesiastical  Law,  incladlng  the  law  of  testati?  and  intestate 
succession,  was  based  upon  Roman  Law.  The  Homuii  Law  which  is 
embodied  in  the  English  system  of  equity  was  niaiiify  imported  into 
it  by  ecclesiastical  Lord  Chancellors. 

It  may  excite  some  surjirise  that  '•  Civilian  "  divines  of  olden  days 
have  left  little  or  notliing  to  show  their  consieicuanesH  of  Sr..  Paul's 
frequent  use  of  the  language  of  that  jurisprudfrncn  with  which  they 
were  familiar.  It  may  he  that  the  nnbtmding  dogma  of  thn  vwhal 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  which  formerly  prevailed  would  in  anv 
caae  have  deterred  them  from  looking  in  any  purely  mnndone  direction 
for  the  elucidation  of  an  Apostle's  language.  But  in  troth  they  were 
not  in  a  position  to  discern  so  much  as  may  now  be  discerned  of  the 
legal  element  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul.  The  Roman  Law  with 
which  they  were  acquainted  was  the  refined  system  which  was  elabo- 
rated and  consolidated  under  the  authority  of  Justinian  in  the  sixth 
ceutniy  after  Christ.  Tins  system  visa  widely  different  from  that 
which  prevailed  in  the  time  of  St.  Paul.  The  discovery  of  the  Insti- 
tutes of  Gains,  in  the  year  181G,  threw  a  Hood  of  light  on  the  remoter 
history  of  the  law  and  of  the  juridical  ideas  of  the  Roman  people.  11- 
.was  not  until  the  year  1801  that  the  great  work  of  the  late  Sir  Henry 
Maine  on  "  Ancient  Law  "  made  the  public — or  even  the  lawyers — 
aware  of  the  full  importance  of  this  discovery.  It  may  be  that  com- 
mentators and  theologians  still  fail  to  appreciate  the  value,  for  ths 
purpoties  of  Scriptural  exegesio^  of  O'aius  and  bis  modem  expositors. 


W.  E.  Ball. 


THE  ANTIPODEANS. 


I. 


IT  is  many  years -sioce  I  saw  a  sight  which  so  pncked  and  stirred 
my  blood  as  the  final  episode  of  the  procession  on  Eight  Hoara* 
Oay  in  Melbourne.  The  day  was  -wiatry  and  dismal.  Early  raius 
had  threatened  the  digf^ers&l  of  the  patient  crowds  which  lined  the 
roads,  the  pavements  were  muddy,  and  the  sky  was  lowering.  The 
march  of  the  trades  bodiuB  did  little  to  dlspt'l  the  gloom  of  the  day 
for  the  one  onlooker  concerning  whos-c  si-ntimenta  I  am  authorised  to 
speak.  The  vast  crowd  gave  each  trade  a  reception  aa  jb  passed,  and 
sometimes  the  marchers  paused  below  the  Treasury  windows  and 
dieered  the  Governor.  There  was  plenty  of  noise  and  enthusiasm, 
bat  I  was  nnawakened  nntil  the  tail-end  of  the  procession  came. 
Two  brakes  drew  np  below  the  Governor's  standing- place,  and  some 
score  of  grey -bearded  men  rose  up  in  these  vehicles  and  waved  their  hats 
with  vigour,  whilst  the  whole  orderly  mob  roared  applause  at  them,  and 
Lord  Uopetoon  himself  clapped  his  hands  like  a  pleased  boy  at  the 
theatre.  All  the  men  in  the  two  brakes  were  eldnrly  and  grizzledj  but, 
•ofarasl  oonld  se«,  they  ware  all  stalwart  and  able-bodied,  and  th'S  faces 
<fi  a  good  many  were  bronzed  with  years  of  sun  and  wind.  Over  the 
leading  yehicle  was  suspended  a  strip  of  white  cloth,  and  on  this  was 
painted  the  words,  TnK  Pioneers.  These  men  were  tlie  makers  of 
Victoria,  the  fathers  of  the  proud  and  populous  city  which  lay  wide- 
spread about  u».  There  is  no  need  to  be  elo(]uent  about  Metbourae. 
Too  many  people  hare  sung  its  praises  already.  But  it  is  one  of  the 
maiia  of  the  world  ;  it  has  a  population  of  over  half  a  million  ;  it  has 
its  churches,  ita  chapels,  its  synagogues,  its  theatres,  its  hotels;  it  !b 
aa  well  famished  in  iiiot^t  respects  as  any  other  city  of  its  eii'.e  ;  and 
titeaa  grey  men,  yet  staunch  in  body,  bronsed  and  bright-eyed,  were 
among  the  beginners  of  it. 
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AHY   RFA'IEW. 


"When  I  first  visited  Melbonrne  I  was  introduced  to  a  gontleniajii 
■who,  between  the  present  site  of  the  llomiin  Catholic  cftthfdral  and 
the  prc-sent  site  of  the  town  hall,  had  been  "  bushed  "  for  a  wholo  day, 
loBt  in  the  virgin  forest.  I  knew  already  how  young  the  cily  was,  how 
strangely  rapid  its  growth  had  been  ;  but  T  had  not  realised  what.  I 
knew,  and  this  elderly  Btrauycr's  bodily  presence  made  my  thought 
ctmcrete.  That  beautifully  appropriate  and  dramatic  finish  to  the 
trades  procession  struck  the  same  chord  of  splendid  wonder,  but  with 
a  fuller  sound. 

The  city  is  commonplace  enough  in  itself,  but  the  Victorian,  qnite 
jastiiiably,  refuses  to  think  so.  Men  come  back  from  London,  and 
Paris,  and  N'ienna,  and  New  York,  and  think  Helbuume  the  Bner  for 
the  contrast.  In  reality  it  is  very,  very  far  From  being  so ;  but  it  is 
naelesa  to  reason  with,  patriotism  and  its  aff(;ctious.  The  men  of 
Victona  run  devotion  to  their  soil  to  an  extreme.  1  was  told  on 
esquisit^  story,  for  the  truth  of  which  I  bad  a  solemn  voucher, 
though  it  carrifs  its  internal  evidences  of  veracity,  and  needs  no 
bolstering  from  without.  An  A  astral  ion- bom — he  came,  of  course, 
from  that  Gascony  of  the  Antipodes  which  has  Melbourne  for  its 
capital — visited  the  home  country.  An  old  friend  of  his  father's  was 
his  cicerone  in  London  and  took  him,  amongst  other  places,  to  West- 
minBter  Abbey.  And — '•  There,  my  young  friend,"  said  the  English- 
inan,  when  they  had  explored  the  noble  old  building,  ''you  have 
nothing  like  that  in  Anstralia."  "  My,  word,"  said  the  Colonial 
Export,  '"no  fear!  Yon  should  just  see  the  Scotch  Church  at 
liallnml ! " 

The  tale  ia  typical.  I  would  toll  it,  in  the  hope  that  he  would  find 
it  an  Open  Sesame  to  many  things,  to  any  fair-minded  observant  man 
who  was  going  out  to  Victoria^  It  /:i  a  little  outrageous  to  the  stranger, 
but  in  it  the  general  public  sentiment  is  drawn  in  grand  outlines, 
modified  mnny  times,  but  not  in  the  least  caricatured.  Tho  patriotic 
prejudice  goes  everywhere.  It  lives  at  the  very  roots  of  life.  Tnitb- 
ful  men  will  tell  you  that  London  is  vilely  supplied  with  caba  in  com- 
parison with  Melbourne,  Tiiey  believe  it.  They  will  tell  you  that 
the  tlavours  of  Engljjih  meats,  game,  Jishes,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  are 
vastly  inferior  to  those  they  know  at  home.  And  they  believe  it.  To 
the  unprejudiced  observer.  Melbourne  is  the  worst  cabbed  city  in  the 
world,  or  amongst  the  worst.  A  gourmet  would  Cud  a  residence  \n 
Australia  a  purgatory.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  learned  in  a  variety 
of  rough  schools  at  whatsoever  meat  I  wL  therewith  to  bo  content. 
In  matters  of  gourmandise  I  uin  contentt^d  wi'  little  an'  cantie  wi'  mair: 
Hut,  shade  uf  Savarin  !  how  I  relisli  ray  morning  sole  after  two  years' 
banishment  from  that  delicious  creature !  How  I  reverence  my  sirloin  ! 
How  I  savour  my  saddle  of  mutton !  What  a  delightful  thing  I  now 
know  an  EiigliEh  strawberry  to  be !     Bat  to  the  New  South  Welsh- 
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msu  my  doctrine  is  a  stuiubliug- block,  and  to  the  Victoriiui  it  ia  fool- 
iahoesa.  Ur.  Sala  preached  it  years  ago,  aud  tbs  couuoisseurs  of  the 
Great  Britain  of  tbe  SouUi  have  never  forgiven  bim. 

Auotber  {lalriotic  delasion  in  the  glorious  climate,  'ilie  plain  fact 
in,  that  in  Melbourne  there  ia  no  Kuch  tiling  an  a  climate.  They  tako 
their  weather  in  lamimo,  set  on  end.  V'uu  iralk  from  the  tropics  to 
the  pole  in  five  minateB.  A  meteorological  astonishment  lies  in  wut 
at  eveiy  street-comer.  It  blows  hot,  it  blows  cold,  it  scorches,  it 
freezes,  it  rains,  it  shines,  and  all  within  the  composB  of  an  hour.  Yet 
thaae  wonderfal  AustraUana  love  their  weather.  Other  people  would 
endnre  it.  They  brag  about  it.  1  think  they  muab  be  the  happiest 
people  in  the  world. 

By  the  way,  I  must  qaalify,  before  I  forget  to  do  bo,  the  jndgracnt 
expressed  above  with  respect  to  the  Australian  tablo.  I  tasted  in 
Adelaide  a  favourable  speciman  of  thn  wild  turkey,  and  I  believe  it  to 
be  the  noblest  of  game-birds.  Its  flavour  is  eicfjui^ite,  and  you  may 
carve  at  that  bounteous  brea.<it  for  cjiiite  a  little  army  of  diners.  And 
remembering  one  friendly  feast  puts  me  in  mind  of  many.  Is  there 
anywhere  else  on  the  surface  of  our  planet  a  hospitality  so  generoos, 
80  exuberant^  »o  free  and  boundless  as  that  extended  to  the  stranger 
in  Australia  ?  If  there  be,  I  have  not  known  it.  Tbey  meet  you 
with  so  complete  a  welcome.  They  envelop  you  with  kindness.  There 
is  ao  arriire.  pcnx^i  lu  their  cordiality,  uo  touch  lacking  in  sincerity. 
Uiia  18  a  characteristic  of  the  country.  The  native-born  Aut^tralian 
diflera  in  many  respects  from  the  original  stock,  but  in  thiii  particular 
he  remains  uuchanged.  You  present  a  letter  of  introduction,  and  it 
makes  yon  tJie  immediate  friend  of  its  recipient.  He  spares  no  pains 
to  learn  what  you  desire,  aud  then  his  whoEe  aim  and  business  in  life 
fer  the  moment  is  to  f'ullil  yuiir  wishes.  Your  host  will  probably  be 
lees  polished  than  an  Englishman  living  in  a  like  house  aud  boasting 
an  equal  income,  but  his  bonkomif.  is  unsurpassable.  I  need  to  think 
there  was  nothing  like  an  Knglish  welcome.  Australia  has  killed  that 
bit  of  English  prejudice. 

This  very  openness  of  welcome,  the  sincerity  of  heart  in  which 
yonr  host  stands  before  yon,  is  the  meanB  whereby  the  traveller  first 
learns  to  be  diasatiafiod.  He  has  come  out  with  his  own  judgment  of 
things  raying  from  him  in  all  directions — a  very  porcupine  of  pre- 
conception. He  is  not  merely  persuaded  that  the  colonies  are  loyal, 
but  he  ia  certun  that  they  are  loyal  after  his  own  conceptions  of 
loyalty.  So  long  as  he  encounters  only  the  old  folks  he  will  find  hLs 
praoooceptioos  flattered,  but  ho  will  not  go  long  before  he  meets  a 
member  of  the  A.N..\.  (which  letters  being  interpreted  signify  the 
Australian  Natives'  Association),  and  then  ho  must  bo  prepared  to  bo 
hurt  and  astonished  beyond  mi^at^ure.  In  a  while,  if  he  be  a  man  of 
MB!*,  he  will  begin  to  see  how  natural  the  position  of  the  Australian 
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iiatiro  ii^  anil  tlinii  he  nlll  cease  to  be  ostoaiahed,  tboagh  he  maj  still 
be  grioved.  Tht>  Association  is  large  and  powerful.  It  includes 
within  ha  ranks  a  grttat  naiiiber  of  the  most  capable  of  the  rising 
men,  and  of  the  younger  of  those  already  risen.  Speaking  broadly, 
its  aspiration  is  for  a  separate  national  life.  It  will  "cat  the 
painter" — that  is  the  phrase — which  ties  it  to  the  old  ship  of  atate. 
In  its  ranks  are  many  who  love  the  old  eonntry,  and  reverence  ita 
history  and  traditions,  and  these  an  Englishman  naturally  regards 
with  the  re-adier  excnse  for  what  he  must  esteem  an  error.  Bnt 
there  are  others,  and  tlie  melancholy  fact,  too  long  concealed  or 
slighted,  is,  that  they  are  many  and  growing  in  numbers,  who  hat« 
Kngland  and  all  things  English.  There  are  men,  not  stigmatised  as 
dnllarda  or  as  fools,  who  publicly  oppose  the  teaching  of  English 
history  in  the  State  schoule.  Tlio  feeling  against  England  is  not  a 
fantastical  crank,  it  is  a  movement  growing  yearly  in  strength.  I 
hare  seen  men  keeping  their  seats  in  serious  protesting  silence  when 
the  health  of  the  Queen  has  been  drunk  at  public  banquets,  and  have 
found  in  private  converse  that  hundreds  approve  their  action,  but  do 
not  follow  it  because  they  fear  to  be  thought  singular.  The  out-and- 
out  journalistic  Bupporters  of  this  liody  vilify  and  traduce  the 
Mother  Cotintty  as  a  trade.  They  belittle  its  history  and  beamircli 
its  rulers.  Loyal  Australians  pooh-pooh  these  prints,  and  entreat 
the  stranger  within  their  gates  to  believe  that  they  are  despised  and 
without  influence.  The  Btranger  has  only  to  travel  to  learn  better 
than  this.  The  strongest  cnrrentof  Australian  feeling  is  setting  with 
a  tide  of  growing  power  against  the  Mother  Country. 

That  this  statemeut  will  eicite  anger  and  derision  in  the  minds  of 
many  Australians  is  certain.  They  live  entrenched  in  the  fortress  of 
their  own  opinion,  and  are  blind  to  the  growth  of  the  power  which 
is  mustering  agaiiiet  them.  They  are  as  Httlo  instructed  as  to  what 
is  going  on  around  them  as  we  are  here  at  home,  and  onr  ignorance 
of  our  great  dependencies  is  shameful  and  criminal.  Oar  Colonial 
(lovemors,  from  some  of  whom  we  suppose  ourselves  to  learn  some- 
thing,,  and  many  of  whom  have  been  men  of  especial  capacity,  do  not 
come  in  contact  with  the  crowd.  Lord  Carrington  saw  more  of  the 
people  amongst  whom  he  lived  than  any  Governor  before  him,  and  I 
had  from  him  a  single  stoiy  of  a  man  of  the  country  who  expressed 
in  drunken  Saxon  his  opinion  of  existing  forms  of  Government,  but 
the  tale  was  jocularly  told,  and  was  not  supposed  to  have  auy  import- 
ance. It  conld  have  had  uo  importance  to  one  who  found  it  a  single 
iofltance,  as  a  Governor  would  be  likely  to  do.  Tlie  Governor  sees 
smooth  things.  All  sorts  of  |)eople  (except  the  working  sort)  frequent 
his  receptions — the  fashionable  classoB,  who  are  far  more  loyal  to 
Jingland  for  the  most  part  than  the  English  themselves,  their  fringe, 
and  then  the  wealthier  of  the  tradespeople.      It  is  proven  every  day 
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that  a  iSSSSOBcy  is  the  happiest  huntmg-groand  for  a  man  with  a 
title.  "Hie  rery  rarity  of  the  dietinction  makes  it  moro  precious  to 
those  wbo  value  it,  and  the  titled  Qovemor  of  one  of  our  great 
ooloDies  occupies  a  position  which  is  vastly  higher  in  public  esteem 
than  that  of  &ny  of  hia  fcillow-nobl^mcn  at  home.  He  is  the  local 
fount  of  honour.  To  sit  at  his  tabic,  and  to  be  on  terms  of  friendship 
with  him,  is  to  gratify  the  highest  social  ambition.  He  is  the  direct 
fepreeentative  of  the  Crown,  and  the  people  who  desire  to  associate 
with  him  most  not  have  views  which  are  inimical  to  existing  forms 
of  Government,  or  if  they  Jiold  them,  must  keep  them  carefully  con- 
cealed. The  Governor  responds  to  the  toast  of  his  own  he.iUh,  and 
talks  of  those  ties  which  bind  and  must  bind  the  Mother  Countr}' 
and  her  children.  Hia  hearers  are  at  one  with  him  and  cheer  him 
with  hearty  vigour.  Absence  from  the  dear  old  land  has  made  their 
hearts  grow  fonder.  Their  loyalty  is  perfervid.  Everybody  gocB 
borne  in  a  sentimental  glow,  and  the  uative-born  workman  reads  his 
Sydney  Bulletin  over  a  loug-sleever,  uud  execrates  the  name  of  the 
country  which  bore  his  father  uad  his  mother. 

The  journal  juat  named  is  very  capably  written  and  edited.  The 
brightest  Australian  verse  and  the  best  Australian,  stories  find  their 
way  into  its  columns.  Its  illustrations  are  sometimes  brilliant, 
tkoDgh  the  high  standard  is  not  always  maintained.  And  having 
thus  spoken  an  honeat  mind  in  its  favoar,  I  leave  myself  at  liberty  to 
t^  that  it  is  probably  the  wrongest-headed  and  moat  miachievouR 
joomol  in  the  world.  People  try  to  treat  it  as  a  neglectable  quantity 
when  they  di.<tagree  with  it.  But  I  have  seen  as  much  of  the  surface 
of  the  country,  and  as  much  of  its  people  as  moi^t  men,  and  I  have 
found  the  pestilent  print  everywhere,  and  everywhere  have  found  it 
influential.  For  some  time  past  now  it  has  been  telling  blood-curdling 
tlories  of  the  iniquities  of  prison  rule  in  Tasmania,  with  the  tacit 
conclusion  that  nothing  but  the  power  of  the  working  classes  makes  a 
repetition  of  those  atrocities  impossible.  It  compares  the  Kuasian 
Goremment  with  the  English,  aud  compares  it  favourably.  It  loses  no 
opportunity  of  degrading  all  things  English  as  English.  England  and 
the  Ettglishman  are  as  re<l  rags  to  its  bull-headed  rage.  Of  course,  its 
whtera  are  not  all  sincere,  though  doubtless  some  of  them  are.  Vaat. 
■omberB  of  people  who  do  not  agree  with  it  read  it  for  its  stage  and 
social  gossip ;  but  there  is  a  class  of  working-men  who  take  its 
absurdities  for  gospel,  and  it  is  ono  of  the  factors  in  the  growing 
ooutempt  for  the  Mother  Country  which  is  noticeable  amongst  uniu- 
structed  Australians. 

Another  and  a  more  potent  factor  is  supplied  by  Engliahtnen  them- 
selves. I  have  never  in  my  life  known  anytliing  more  olTengively 
insolent  than  the  patronising  tolerance  which  I  have  seen  a  travelled 
Cockney  extend  to  a  man  of  the  colonies  who  was  worth  a  thousand 
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of  him.  1  have  seem  an  Englisbman  an  intentionally  insult  a  host  at 
his  OTiro  table,  and  set  everybody  on  tenterhooks  by  his  bhinderinj;^ 
ttesamption  that  colonists  are  necessarily  inferior  to  homa-bred  peojile. 
Nobody  likes  tliat  sort  of  thing.  Nobody  finds  himself  feeling  more 
kindly  to  tho  raco  which  scnda  out  that  intolerable  kind  of  man. 
"  Mot  a  little  girl  th*  other  day,"  says  tiio  eyo-gloescd  idiot,  beainlng 
fatnonaly  ronnd  the  table.  "  Little  colonial  girl,  don't  yon  know. 
She'd  read  Geoi^e  Eliot.  Never  waa  more  surprised  in  my  life." 
And  this  to  a  compajiy  of  Australian  ladies  and  gentlemen  bom  and 
bred. 

Tbis  kind  of  person  has  his  influence,  and  on  that  gronnd  ho  is  to 
be  regretted.  The  student  of  men  and  manners  finds  him  as  good  as 
meat  and  drink;  bntwe  can't  all  be  Tonchstones, and  perhaps,  on  th» 
whole,  it  would  be  as  well  if  be  were  buried. 

Yet  another  and  a  still  more  potent  factor  is  found  in  the  habit 
which  prevails  amongst  English  fathers  and  gnaidiaus  of  sending  out 
their  incurable  failures  to  the  colonies.  "'  You  shall  have  one  mor« 
chance,  sir,  and  it  will  be  the  last.  You  shall  have  a  hundred  pounds 
and  your  pass^e  to  Australia.  This  is  the  lost  I  shall  do  for  you. 
Now  go  and  never  let  mo  see  your  face  again."  So  the  whisky- 
bitten  taurien  goes  out  to  Melboumu,  lias  on  attack  of  delirium 
tremens  aboard  ship,  finds  his  alcoholic  allowance  thenceforward 
stopped  by  the  doctor's  orders,  swaggers  his  brief  hour  on  the  Block 
in  Collins  Street,  hangs  about  the  bare,  cnrsing  the  colonies  and  all 
men  and  things  colonial  in  a  lond  and  masterful  voice,  to  the  great 
and  natural  contentment  of  the  people  of  the  country,  pawns  his 
belongings  bit  by  bit,  loafs  in  search  of  the  eleemosynary  half-crown 
or  sixpence,  and  finally  goes  up  country  to  be  loathed  and  despised  aa 
a  tender-foot,  and  to  swell  the  statistics  of  insanity  and  disease.  Tho 
most  loyal  and  friendly  of  Australians  resent  this  importation.  The 
uninstrncted  and  untravcUed  native  accepts  him  as  a  pattern  Kngliah- 
man,  and  the  satirical  prints  help  ont  that  conclusion  in  his  mind. 
There  is  no  signboard  on  tho  Austratian  continent  indicating  that 
mbbish  of  this  Bort  may  be  Rhot  there,  and  tho  Knglish  tendency  to 
throw  its  waste  in  that  direction  has  never  been  regarded  in  a  friendly 
spirit.  "We  gave  them  our  convicts  for  a  start,  and  now  we  gift 
them  witli  our  most  dangerous  jncapablea.  They  do  not  like  this,  and 
will  never  b«  got  to  like  it. 

At  the  liluH"  in  New  Zealand  people  show  the  stranger  the  southern- 
most gas-lamp  in  the  world,  and  it  is  the  correct  thing  for  th© 
stranger  to  touch  this  in  order  that  he  may  tell  of  the  fact  there- 
after. Tho  traveller  may  take  the  spirit  of  Sheridan's  excellent  advice 
to  his  son,  and  sur/  be  lias  touched  it,  but  as  a  rule  he  takes  the 
trouble  to  go  down  and  do  it.  I  was  escorted  for  this  festal  ceremony 
by  a  resident,  and  leaning  againiit  that  southernmost  lamp-post  was 
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I  Scot,  in  an  abject  atalte  of  drunkenness,  and,  as  iStcvenson  says  of  a 
^^Diilar  personage,  "  radiating  dirt  and  humbug."  Nigh  at  hand  was 
mother  dmnkard,  sitting  pipo  in  mouth  on  an  upturned  petroleum  tin, 
jjjd  thft  two  were  conversing.  "  Et'a  a  nice  Icttlc  coorny,"  said  the  man 
uvjuHBt  the  lamp-post,  "a  vera  nice  lettlo  coal'ny  indeed.  Bnt  it 
^ajits  ioergy,  and  it  wants  interpnse,  and  it  wants  (hie)  sobriety." 
)];«?  spoko  with  a  faco  of  immeasurable  gravity,  and  I  laughed  so  that 
I  forgot  to  touch  the  lamp-post. 

There  are  countless  little  matters  which  help  the  growing  distaste 
for  EiigiiEh  pe<jple  in  the  Australian  miud.     Our  London  journals,  for 
the  most  part,  leave  us  in  profound  ignorance  of  the  colonies.     We 
H    loe  now  and  again  a  telegram  wliicb  is  Greek  to  most  of  ns,  but  we 
^V  getti  no  consecutive  information  about  our  kindred  over  seas.     The 
Da^y  Vknmide  is  the  one  newspaper  I  l:now  of  which  makes  a  feature 
of   its  Australian  news.    As  for  the  rest  of  the  dailies  one  might  read 
their  columns  for  months  together  without  guo^og  that  the  southern 
oolouies  had  an  existence.     The  culoiiisLs  are  perhaps  oven  curiously 
teTiili>r  to  the  feeling  of  the  ^(oilier  Country,  and   they  I'eseut  this 
JEKJifference.     It  is  difficult  to  express  the  viu-ying  Bontiments  of  a 
coxnmunity,  but  in  mooy  respects  the  Australia  of  to-day  resembles 
the  America  which  Charles  Dickens  saw  on  his  tirst  visits      There  is 
&X1  eager  desire  to  ascertain  the  opiuioii  of  the  passing  English  visitor, 
of   however  little  worth  it  may  bt;,  and  this  exists,  inexplicably  enough, 
arv«n  amongst  the   people  who  despise  the  visitor,  and  the  land  from 
ivlaidi  he  comes.    They  ask  for  candour,  but  they  are  angry  if  yon  do 
tKot  praise.    A  good  many  of  them,  whilst  just  an  eager  for  judgment 
a^s.  the  rest,  resent  praise  as  patronage.     It  is  certain  that  in  a  very 
J.i  *.lle  while  this  raw  sensitiveness  will  die  away,  and  leave  a  feeling 
o^*  national  security,  which  will  not  need  to  bo  shored  up  by  the  prop 
<»:^"  every  wanderers  opinion.  At  present  the  cariosity  for  the  traveller's 
j  'Kr^.dgmcnt  is  a  little  embarrassing,  and  more  than  once  I  was  reminded 
c^'f  a  drawing  of  Du  Manrier's  in  Punch,  where  a  big  man  standing  over 
^i^      little  one  declares,   "  If  any  man  told  me  that  wasn't  a  Titian  I'd 

C*""      M»c\t  him  down,  and  I  want  your  candid  opinion." 
There  is  a  stage  of  national  hobbledehoy  hood,  and  Australia  haa 
^A  yet  grown  out  of  it.   Vanity,  shyness,  an  intermingling  of  tender* 
and  contempt  for  outside  opinion,  a  loud  bat  uncertain  proclama- 
iQ  oE  equality  with  the  best,  a  determination  to  exact  constderattoa 
^  "^  <iore  yielding  it— all  these  are  characteristics.     The  working-man 
^—^  sully  to  the  mau  who  is  bettor  dressed  than  himself,  not  because  he 
^^^natarally  a  surly  fellow,  but  because  he  has  not  yet  found  a  less 
'^r^pellent  fashion  of  assorting  inde|M-ndenco.    I   shall   come  to   the 
«3«DBiderntion  of  thi:  great  colonial  labour  question  by-aud-by,  but 
'^lic  attitude  of  the  workman  is  curiously  consonant  with  the  momentary 
^nncteristics  of  the  land  he  Uvea  in.     Ijabour  is  growing  towards 
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SQcb  a  moabood  of  freedom  as  has  never  been  achieveil  elsewhere.  It, 
too,  has  reached  the  hobbledehoy  height,  aod  has  all  the  Higns  which 
mark  that  elevation,  the  brave  aspirations,  the  splendid  uuformed 
hopes,  and  the  toacby  irascibility. 

I  have  said  what  I  can  to  justify  the  dislike  of  England,  bat  have 
by  no  means  exhaaated  thft  explanations  of  the  fact.  There  are  expla- 
nations which  do  not  justify,  and  tho  most  importaot  of  all  spoiub  to 
me  to  come  under  that  head.  The  gravest  danger  to  the  continued 
onion  of  the  empire  ia  the  product  of  a  selfishness  ao  abnormal  as  to 
excite  onger  and  impatience.  Bat  eince  angor  and  impatience  ore  the 
poorest  weapons  with  which  it  ia  possible  to  fight  for  any  cause  of 
reason,  it  will  be  wise  to  lay  them  by,  and  to  discuss  the  question 
nnomotionfllly. 

AnRtralia  is  governed  by  the  workiDg-raan.  The  working-man  bas 
f^t  hold  of  ft  good  thing  in  Anatralia,  and  he  is  resolute  to  keep  it, 
and,  if  he  can,  to  make  it  better.  He  has  got  it  into  his  hejid  that 
the  one  thing  he  has  to  be  afraid  of  is  the  influx  of  population.  He 
takes  no  count  of  the  fact  that  oil  the  wisest  men  of  the  country 
admit  a  crying  need  of  people^that  labour  is  everywhere  needed  for 
the  development  of  giant  resources.  His  loaf  is  bis,  and  he  is  quite 
righteously  determined  that  uo  man  shall  take  it  from  him.  He  is 
not  in  the  lea^t  degree  determined  that  he  shall  not  take  away 
another  man's  loaf,  but  tliat  is  a  difTerent  question.  England  is  the 
one  coniitry  in  the  world  which  could,  under  existing  circamatances, 
or  under  circumBtaiices  easily  conceivable,  seek  to  send  any  appreciable 
number  of  new  people  into  the  colony.  Therefore  England  is  fco  be 
feared  and  hated,  and  any  scheme  which  may  be  promulgated  in 
favour  of  further  emigration  is  to  be  resisted  to  the  attemost.  Men 
talk  of  war  as  (he  answer  to  an  attempt  to  deplete  by  emigration  the 
overcrowded  labour  markets  of  the  home  country. 

No  public  man  who  seta  the  lightest  value  upon  hia  position  dares 
discuss  this  question.  The  feeling  is  too  deep  rooted,  and  its  mani- 
festations are  too  pa-saiontite.  The  scheme  propounded  by  "tJeneral" 
Booth  afforded  an  opportunity  for  a  striking  manifestation  of  this  fact. 
Long  before  the  natare  of  the  scheme  was  known  or  guessed  at, 
before  any  of  the  safpguftrds  surroimding  it  were  hinted,  it  was 
denounced  from  one  end  of  the  conntry  to  the  other.  It  ia  not  my 
present  business  to  express  any  opinion  as  to  the  feasibility  of  the 
plan.  The  point  is  that  the  mere  mention  of  it  was  enough  to  excite 
an  intense  and  spontaneous  opposition.  Australia  will  never,  except 
under  compulsion,  allow  any  large  body  of  Englishmen  to  enter  into 
possession  of  any  portion  of  her  territories.  The  ports  for  emigration 
on  a  large  Ecale  are  linally  and  definitely  closed. 

The  population  of  Austmlia  ia  3,326,000.  These  people  bave  aa 
area  of  3,055,000  square  miles  firam  which  to  draw  the  necessaries 
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And  luxnries  of  life.  Suppose  it  be  allowed  that  one-half  Uic  entire 
conntry  is  not  and  will  not  be  habitable  by  man.  Australians  them- 
selves would  resi'nt  this  estimate  as  being  shamelessly  exa^fernted. 
bat  the  snppositioo  is,  bo  far  as  the  argument  gtws,  in  their  favour. 
Take  away  that  imagined  useless  half,  and  every  vaxa,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  community  would  still  have  very  nearly  half  a  square 
mile  of  land  if  the  country  won)  e4Dally  divided.  It  is  evident  that 
the  populace  is  unequal  to  the  proper  exploitation  of  the  continent. 
Let  them  multiply  as  the  human  race  never  multiplied  before,  and 
thoy  most  remain  unequal  to  the  ta&k  before  them  for  many 
centories. 

The  cry  raised  is  that  of  ''Australia  for  the  Australians."  Well. 
who  are  the  Australiaus?  Are  Ibey  the  men  of  thr  old  British  stock 
who  made  the  country  what  it  is,  or  the  m'iix  who  had  the  luok  to 
be  bom  to  the  inheritance  of  a  splendid  pusitlon,  for  which  they 
have  not  toiled?  It  is  the  honest,  simple  truth,  and  no  man 
ought  to  be  angry  at  the  statement  of  it — though  many  will  bo — 
that  Australia  was  built  up  by  British  enterprise  and  British  money. 
It  is  a  British  possession  stilt,  and  without  British  prutection,  British 
gold,  and  the  trade  which  exists  between  it  and  Britaiu,  would  be  m 
a  bad  way.  Looked  at  dispassionately,  the  cry  of  ''  Australia  for  the 
Anstralians  *'  seems  hardly  n^asonable.  The  Mother  Country  has  a 
right  to  something  of  a  share  in  the  bargain. 

The  argument  would  be  infinitely  less  strong  if  the  Aii.<}tralianB 
were  naing  Australia.  But  they  are  not.  The  vast  Melbourne  of 
which  Victoria  is  so  proud  holds  half  the  population  of  the  coloov, 
and  produces  1iti>le  or  notliing.  Melbourne  is  the  city  of  brasa-platea. 
There  are  more  brass-plates  to  the  acre  in  the  thoroagh&reg  which 
diverge  from  Collins  Street  than  can  be  found  in  any  other  city  in 
the  world.  The  brass-plate,  as  all  the  world  knows,  is  the  badge  of 
the  non-producer — the  parasite,  middleman,  agent,  call  him  what 
yoa  will — the  man  who  wears  a  tall  hat  and  a  black  coat,  and  who 
livaa  io  a  villa,  and  lives  ou  and  by  the  produce  of  the  labour  of 
CtiMra.  As  society  is  constituted  he  is  an  essential  when  he  exists  in 
feaao&able  numbers.  In  Melbourne  his  numbers  are  out  of  reason. 
For  almoat  every  prodncer  in  Victoria  there  is  a  non-producer  in 
tht^  capital.  In  the  early  days  men  went  into  the  conntry  and  set 
themselves  to  clear  and  till  the  soil,  lliat  iiupnlsn  of  energy  has 
died  out,  and  a  new  one  has  socceeded  it  which  is  infinitely  leaa 
prafitable  and  wholesome.  The  tendency  ia  now  towards  the  citj. 
Tbe  one  aonree  of  permanent  wealth  ia  neglected,  and  commerce  and 
■peeolatioa  occupy  the  minds  of  men  who  fifty  years  ago  would  have* 
raised  motton  and  wool,  com  and  beef  and  wine.  With  every 
iocrease  of  growth  in  the  great  city  there  is  a  cry  for  mral  loboar 
to  prewrve  the  necessary  balance  c^  thing*.     Tbe  call  is  not  listened 
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to  or  answeretl,  and  Melbourne  is  a  hundreJ  times  more  abnormal 
than  London.  Loudon  deabt  wiLh  the  trade  of  the  world,  and  a 
good  half  of  its  population  could  not  be  dispunfiud  with.  Within  ite 
limits  fire  and  a  half  milUoos  do  the  business  of  a  hundred  millions. 
In  Melbourne  half  a  million  do  the  business  of  another  half-million, 
and  the  country  nfcesHarily  suffers.  Xo  student  of  social  economy, 
can  denif  the  position,  but  the  working-man  will  have  it  otherwise. 

He  is  the  ruler  of  Australia,  and  the  destinies  of  a  people  pointed 
out  by  Nature  for  greatness  are  stunted  in  his  hands,  lie  is  worth 
studying,  therefore,  and  to  convince  him  might  mean  the  salvation  of 
a  continent.  There,  as  here,  the  workman  is  the  victim  of  aprodigiona 
blander,  a  mistake  so  obvions,  that  the  onlooker  wonders  at  his  blind- 
BCflB.  A  month  or  two  ago  he  was  in  the  thick  of  a  straggle,  which 
was  everywhere  called  a  fight  with  capital.  The  real  battle,  howerer. 
was  never  with  capital  for  a  moment.  The  one  engagement — and  it 
raged  hotly  all  along  the  line  for  months— was  between  organised  and 
nnorganiBed  labour,  between  the  unionist  and  the  non-unionist.  Wher- 
ever a  workman  of  the  union  declared  against  the  conditions  imposed  by 
the  employer  a  workman  out«ido  the  nnion  accep1«d  those  conditions. 
The  capitalist  changed  his  staff — that  was  nil.  The  unionists  were 
thrown  permanently  ont  of  employment  in  large  nnmhers,  and  when  at 
last  the  strike  fizzled  out,  their  leaders  made  a  melancholy  procIamatioTi 
of  victory,  which  deceived  nobody,  not  even  themselv&g.  The  onionist 
clock  in  Australia  has  been  put  back  a  year  or  two.  It  is  probable 
that  the  men  will  know  with  whom  they  have  to  fight  Wfore  they  are 
again  lured  into  conflict. 

It  is  an  old  adage,  that  much  will  have  more.  The  Australian  work-^g 
ing-man  is  the  best  fed,  the  best  paid,  the  beet  housed,  and  the  leagf^ 
worked  of  all  the  workers  of  the  world.    In  the  great  towns  house-rent 
is  dear,  mnch  dearer  than  it  has  a  right  to  be  In  bo  new  and  so  wide  a 
country.     This  is  a  consequence  of  the  rush  for  centralisation,  and  the 
ensuing  neglect  of  the  resources  of  the  land.      Clothing  is  dear,  aH  (B^| 
conseqaence   of  protective   imposts.     The  Australian  workman  is  4*^ 
staunch  protectionist,  being  somehow  persuaded  that  it  is  e»6^ntial  to 
his  interests  that  he  should  suffer  for  the  benefit  oi  his  natural  enemy, 
the  middleman.     But,  exct^pt  in  the  articles  of  bouee-rent  and  cloth- 
ing, he  lives  in   a   paradise  of  cheapness.     There  are  hundreds  of 
restaurants  in   the  second-rate   streets  of  colonial  towns  where  yoa 
may  see  painted   up  the  legend — "All  meals  sixpence."     For  that 
small  sum  a  man  may  have  a  aufficiency  of  hot  or  cold  beef  or  mutton, 
bread,  tea,  and   a  choice  of  vegetables.      I  can  testify  from  personal 
knowledge  that  the  meals  are  well  cooked,  well  serv^,  and  plentifnl. 
'  have  eaten  a  worse  luncheon  in  a  London  clnb  or  restaurant  than  I      y 
ind  at  one  of  these  cheap  eating-houses  in  Sydney,  and  have  paidflj 


»  times  the  price,  although  It  has  to  be  confessed  that  for  five  tim< 
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the  price  one  ran  get  a  much  finer  meal.    Wholesomer  or  mora  plentifnl 
fare  no  man  need  ask  for. 

Well,  as  I  bavo  aaid,  much  will  liare  mora.     The  workman   has 

>t  hia  whole  programme  fiiled  up.     There  is  one  vote  for  one  man, 

about  that  fact   almost  the  wholo  land  is  jubilant,  though  the 

;tical    good   of    it  maj  as    yet   be   a   problem.      The  aspiration 

in  the  old  quatrain  is  fulfilled — 

"  BiEtit  hmirg*  work, 
Bi^bt  Iioufk'  pUj, 
RiirliL  liwurs'  iilecp. 
And  elitht "  bob '  a  daj." 

The  eight  hours*  movement  has  been  crowned  with  Buccess,  and 

is  a  magnilicent  annual  procession  to  commemorate  it.     It  is 

announced  that  a  mwement  is  to  be  set  on  foot  for  the  further  redut- 

tica  of  the  hoars  of  labour.     Sbc  hours  a  day  lb  to  be  the  limit  of  the 

fatnie.     The  comic  joornals,  or,  to  speak  by  the  card,  the  joumahi 

irliich  stady  to  be  comic,  prophesy  four  hours,  two  hoars,  and  then 

no  hours  at  all ;  bat  these  celestial  visions  are  out  of  the  workman's 

fijeehot. 

Here  and  there  an  individual  might  be  found  who,  being  entrusted 
inlh  au  irrespoii£i1>le  power,  would  not  desire  to  nse  it  tyraanically. 
But.  since  corporations  aro  never  so  moral,  so  high  thinking,  or  so 
forbearing  as  individuals,  corporate  bodies  tend  always  and  evcry- 
ttbere  to  the  misuse  of  their  powers,  and  demand  constantly  to  be 
held  in  check  by  aome  induonce  outsido  their  own.  The  workman  of 
tlie  Antipodes  is  told  so  often  that  all  the  power  (as  well  as  all  the 
rirtoe  and  the  honour)  lies  in  his  hands,  that  he  is  disposed  to  do 
stnnge  things.  A  mere  ^nco  at  the  history  of  two  phases  of  the 
great  Btcikea  which  have  lately  shaken  Australat^ian  society  may  be 
^-    dvenvxi. 

^H  In  New  Zealand,  where,  under  conditions  similar  to  those  of  Vic- 
^V  toria,  Kow  South  AVales,  and  Queensland,  the  labourer  has  grown 
"  to  think  himself  more  worthy  of  his  hire  than  anybody  else  can 
pooihly  be,  the  fight  between  unionist  and  non-unionist,  with  capital 
•t  an  interested  spectator,  began  on  a  curiously  trivial  question.  A 
&1Q  of  printers  and  stationers  in  Christcharch  were  ordered  to  re- 
tnatate  or  to  discharge  an  employ^.  The  firm  declined  to  obey  the 
nuHidate  of  the  Union,  and  an  order  went  forth  from  the  representa- 
tirn  of  the  latter  body  to  the  etlect  that  no  man  belonging  to  any  of 
its  branches  should  handle  the  goods  of  the  obdurate  company.  This 
wiB  all  very  well  in  ita  way,  until  the  order  touched  the  railway 
baods.  who  are  in  the  employ  of  the  Government.  The  Union 
^peklad  to  the  Itailway  Commi&sioners  to  '*  remain  neutral,"  and  not 
koarrif  the  goods  of  the  offauiing  firm.  The  Commissionera  responded 
(btli  they  were  the  servants  of  the  public ;  that  it  was  no  part  of 
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their  basiness  to  recognise  the  qaarrel,  but  tbat  it  was  their  business  to 
carry  for  aay  aod  every  citizen  who  did  not  infringe  their  rules.  The 
representatives  o£  the  Union  renewed  their  plea  for  "  neutrality."' 
Why  would  these  domineering  CoDunissioners  take  the  side  of  capital 
and  Egbt  in  its  interests  ?  The  Commissionera  again  represented  that 
they  were  the  public  carriers,  that  tUt?y  had  no  right  to  refuse  to  nrork 
for  any  law-abiding  citizen,  that  they  had  no  place  or  part  in  the 
qnarrel,  and  intended  simply  and  merely  to  do  the  duty  for  which 
^ey  were  appointed.  The  din  which  aroee  on  this  tinal  declaration 
was  at  once  melancholy  and  comic.  Here  was  the  Government  lend- 
ing all  ita  power  to  crusli  the  working-man.  Here  was  the  old  ctasft' 
tyranny  which  had  created  clajfs  hatreds  in  the  old  country.  This 
was  what  we  were  coming  to  after  having  emancipated  onrselves  from 
the  trammels  of  a  dead  or  effete  civiliBation.  Here  was  a  Govern- 
ment ao  cniaaly  wicked  and  pnrpoaely  blind  os  to  profess  nentraliQr, 
and  yot  refuse  to  light  onr  battles.  What  did  we — the  working-men 
of  Now  Zealand — ask  for  ?  We  asked  that  the  Government  ahonld 
hold  our  enemy  whilst  we  pnnched  him  ;  and  whilst  they  traitoronsly 
proclaimed  their  neatraiity,  they  refused  this  simple  request  for  fair- 
play.  Therefore  are  we,  the  working-men  of  New  Zealand,  natn- 
rally  incensed,  and  at  the  next  election  we  will  shako  these  worthtesa 
people  out  of  office,  and  wo  will  elect  men  like  Fish,  who  know  what 
neutrality  really  moans ! 

The  Honourable  Mr.  Fish  was  one  of  the  labourers*  faithful.     The 
palpable  onfaime.u  of  the  Commissioners  wonnded  him  profoundly. 

The  more  recent  strike  of  the  Qaeensland   shearers  has  afforded 
opportunity  for  the  display  of  an   equal   faculty  of  logic  and  sweet 
reasonableness.      Tlie   shearers,    at   loggerheads  with  the  squatters, 
proposed   to   arrange  their   differences   by  arson.     They  threat«ned 
openly  to  iire  the  grass  upon  those  vast  northern   plains  where  fire 
is  the  one  thing  to  be  dreaded  amongst  many  and  terrible  enemies. 
They  not  only  threatened,  but  they  carried  their  threats  into  effect  in 
many  places  ;  and,  but  for  the  exceptional  rains,  which    mercifully 
interfered  between  them  and  their  purpose,  they  would  have  created 
scenes  of  unexampled  desolation.     Here  again  a  Government  has  ni> 
aease  of  fair-play.     Troops  were  sent  to  watch  the  shearers'  camps^ 
■nd  to   prevent  active   hostilities.     A   natural   thrill   of  horror  ran. 
through  the  oountry  at.  this  autocratic  and  unwarrantable  act.      Here 
at  the  Antipodes  we  have  founded  a  democracy,  and  in  a  democrftcy 
the  (jovemment  motto  should   be   Non-intervention.     The  unionist 
workmen  roared  with  indignation  at  countless  meetings.     Why  were 
not   the  shearers  allowed   to    settle   tho  dispute  in    their  own  way? 
Why  were  the  poor  men   to  be  threatened,  intimidated,  bollied    by 
armed  force  ?    A  continent  cried  shame.    When,  in  that  Eight  Honrs* 
procession  to  which  I  have  already  twice  alluded,  the  shearers*  depatft- 
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fcioD  rode  b;^  they  were  reoeired  with  ndlinf>  applaast^  all  alon^  ib« 
lioe,  Aud  ft  free  people  cheered  the  victims  of  opprassioD. 

In  the  middle  of  all  this  madnee  it  was  good  to  see  that  the 
greatest  of  the  democratic  journals  had  the  ooanig«  of  hone^t^  and 
spoke  its  mind  plainly.  The  Melbourne  ^4fff-  is  a  very  wealthy  aud 
powerful  jonmal,  bat  it  liskcd  mnch.  for  the  moment  at  l«Mt,  in 
oppoaiog  the  mingled  voices  of  the  populace  aud  the  Tradea  Uall. 
Excited  lesdersof  the  people  denounoed  it  in  unmeasured  epithet,  and 
the  crowd  boo>hooed  outside  its  offices  in  ColUtts  Street,  but  llie 
writers  of  the  journal  went  their  nnmoved  way,  as  British  journalistfl 
bare  a  knack  of  doing. 

I  find  here  an  opportunity  of  saying  the  most  favoiirabto  won)  I 
can  anywhere  speak  for  the  Australian  colooieif.  The  Vix^a  is  amougst 
the  beet  and  most  notable  in  the  world.  TLe  great  journnU  uf 
Uelboorne  and  Sydney  ore  models  of  newspaper  conduct,  and  are 
nowhere  to  be  surpassed  for  extent  and  variety  of  informatioa,  for 
enterprise,  UWrnlity,  and  soand  adhesion  to  principle,  or  for  exoelleiiM 
oE  sub-editorial  arrangement,  or  for  force,  juBtice,  and  pIctoresqaeaaH 
in  the  expression  of  opinion.  It  is  not  only  in  the  greater  oeatrM 
^t  the  Press  owns  and  displays  these  admirable  characteruttos. 
Adelude,  Brisbane,  Ihmedin,  ChriBtchorch,  Auckland,  Wellington, 
hare  each  journals  of  which  no  city  in  the  world  need  be  ashamed ; 
and  when  the  limitations  which  sorround  them  are  taken  into  csnn- 
oideration  their  excellence  appears  all  the  more  remarkable  and  praise- 
worthy. 

It  is  not  unnatural  perhaps  that  a  man  trained  in  English  jonmalism, 
and  having  worked  in  every  grade  of  it,  aboald  sateem  it  highly.  Bat, 
allowing'  all  I  can  for  pereonal  prejudice,  and  striviDg  to  look  with  an 
honest  eye  apon  it  and  its  rivals,  f  am  cnmpelled  to  think  it  far  and 
away  the  beat  in  the  world.  In  Australia  the  highest  tmditions  ol 
the  parent  Pren  are  preserved,  and  amongst  many  strange  and  novel 
and  perplexing  signs,  one  can  bat  grat^'fally  and  hopefully  recognise 
the  splendid  enterprise  and  the  lofty  sense  of  paUic  oWigation  which 
gude  the  yoongest  school  of  jonmaiiani  in  the  world. 

In  one  respect  Australian  jonmalism  stirpassen  English.  We  have 
MiAbiag  to  show  which  will  at  all  compare  with  the  AuttrtUaman  or 
tbe  LttuUr;  bat  it  is  easy  to  see  that  they  and  thmrmngBBanelodwr 
cities  (which  are  all  worthy  of  the  same  high  praise)  owe  their 
•fecial  wTrensf  ra  to  ktoal  eonditions.  Thf>ee  great  weekly  iseoee 
give  all  the  week's  news*  and  all  the  striking  Articl)>8  which  haw 
appeared  to  the  daily  joomals  of  which  they  are  At  on«v*  the  growth 
■id  tlw  iwinwiilhim  They  do  mooh  mora  than  this.  if*r  they  inolad^ 
lh»  pedsner,  the  ngrioaltDriet,  the  hoosewif**,  tie  lady  of 
Ua  Mwcher  of  general  litaratnre,  the  cbesfr-player.  ttii» 
can  mam  dsore  to  know.     They  provide  for  all  aort"  ot  tastew 
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and  neede,  and  between  their  Hrat  sheet  and  their  last  they  render 
their  readers  what  we  in  England  buy  half  a  score  of  spedftl  joumi 
to  secure.     The   reason   for  their  existence  is  simple.     TTiere  is  nut        I 
popnlation  enough  to  support  the  specialist  as  we  know  him  at  home, 
and  an  eager  and  inqniring  people  will  be  served.  ^M 

The  first  anescapable   belief  of  the    English  tm-reller  is  that  the^^ 
Aiifitraliatt  is  a  transplanted  Englishman  pure  and  simple.     A  resi- 
dence of  only  a  fpw  months  kills  that  opinion  outright.     Many  new 
characteristics  present  themselres.     To  arrest  one  of  the  most  notice- 
able— there  is  perhaps  no  such  pleasure- loving  and  pleasure-seeking 
pwple   in  the  world.      I  wish  now  that  I  had  thought  of  eecnring 
trustworthy  statistics  with  respect  to  the  number  of  people  who  present ^j 
themselvos  on  the  colonial  racecourses  within  the  limit  of  a  year.      ^^^| 
would  bo  interesting  to  know  what  proportion  of  the  population  is  given      " 
over  \/o  the  breeding  and  training  of  horseflesh  and  t]ie  riding  of  laoes. 
The  Melbonme  people  exult — and  notnnjnstiiiably — in  the  Uelboume 
Cap,  and  on  the  spectacle  presented  at  its  running.     That  spectacle 
is  quite  noique  so  far  as  I  know.     Neither  the  Derby  nor  the  Grand 
Prix  can  rival  it  for  its  view  of  packed  humanity,  and  neither  can 
approach  it  for  the  decorous  order  of  its  crowd.      Is  it  Jane  Taylor 
who  tells  the  story  of  the  creation  of  an  English  village  ?     I  am  not 
quite  sure,  but  I  remember  the  genesis.      Yon  must  have  a  church  to 
begin  with.     For  a  chnrch  you  want   a  parson,  and  a  parson  most 
have  a  clerk.      From  this  eetablished  nncleua  grows  everything.     In 
Anstralia  they  begin  with  the  racecourse.     This  statement  is  not 
be  accepted  as  a  satiric  fable  but  as  a  literal  fact     Nearly  two  yc 
ago,  travelling   in    the   Blue   Mountains,  I   came — miles   upon   mileS' 
away  from  anywhere — upou  a  huge  great  board  erected  in   the  bush.       \ 
The  board  bore  this  inscription  :  "  Projected  road  to  site  of  intended 
racecourse.''     There    was   not  n   house   visible  or   the    sign    of    the      ' 
beginning  of  a   house,  but  half  im    hour   later,    in  appareat  virgin 
forest,  i   found  another  board    nailed  to  a  big  eucalypt.      It  had  a 
painted  legend  on  it,  setting  forth  that  these  eligible  building  sites 
were  to  be  let  or  sold.     The  solemn  forest  trees  stood  everywhere,  and      , 
the  advertisement  of  the  eligible  building  sit-es  was  the  only  evidence 
of  man's  presence.      It  was  for  the   benefit  of  future  dwellers  hero 
^at  the   road   to  the  site  of  the  "intended  racecourse"  had  been      . 
*•  projected."  ^H 

Again,  there  are  more  theatres  and  more  theatre-goers  to  the  popu-^^ 
lation  than  can  probably  be  fonnd  elsewhere.  The  houses  and  the  [ 
performances  are  alike  admirable.  Like  the  Americans,  the  Ana- 
tralians  endure  many  performances  which  would  not  be  thought 
tolerable  in  England,  but  they  mount  their  productions  with  great 
pomp  and  luxury.  Whatever  is  best  in  London  finds  an  early  render- 
ing in  the  great  cities,  and  for  serious  work  the  general  atandaLrd  is 
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as  bigh  u  in  Pftris  or  London.  The  PrincMa  Theatre  in  Melbonrne 
has  ^ren  renditions  of  comio  opera  vrhich  are  not  unfairly  to  be 
compared  for  dressing,  mi&t-tn-icaie,  and  artistic  6nuih  to  those  of  the 
Savoy.  The  general  taste  is  for  jollity,  brifi^t  colour,  choerfnl  mnsio. 
Comedy  mns  broader  than  it  does  at  home,  and  some  of  the  most 
excellent  artists  have  learned  a  touch  or  two  of  buffoonery.  The 
pnblic  taste  condones  it,  may  even  be  aaid  to  relish  it  in  preference 
to  finease.  Thu  critics  of  the  Press  are,  in  the  main,  too  favourable, 
but  that  iH  a  stricture  which  applies  to  modern  cnticism  in  general. 
There  is  a  deeire  to  say  smooth  words  everywhere,  and  to  keep  things 
pleasant. 

Outaide  the  Bonthernmost  parta  of  Victoria  Australia  has  a  climate, 
and  the  people  can  rejoice  in  midnight  picnics.  In  the  glorione 
sontham  moonlight  one  can  read  the  small  print  of  a  newspaper.  The 
sir  is  cool  after  the  overwhelming  furnace  of  the  day.  Tho  moonlight 
jannts  and  jnnketings  are  characteristic  and  pleasant,  and  they  afford 
an  opportonity  for  the  British  matron,  who  flourishes  there  as  here — 
heaven  bless  her! — to  air  her  sense  of  morals  in  letters  to  the  news- 
papers. 

The  creed  of  athleticism  speaks  its  latest  word  here.     The  burial  of 
poor  young  Searle,  the  champiou  scalier  of  th«  world,  was  a  remark- 
able and  characteristic  sight.     That  he  was  a  grand  athlete  and  a 
good  fellow  aeema  indisputable,  but  to  the  outsider  the  feeling  excited 
by  bis  early  and  mournful  death  looked  disproportionate.    Every  news- 
paper, from  the  etately  Argus  down  to  the  flmalleet  weekly  organ  or 
the  village,  sang  his  dying  song.      He  was  praised  and  lamented  out 
of  reason,  even  for  a  champion  sculler.     The  regret  seemed  exagge- 
rated.    At  his  fnneral  obseqnies  the  streets  were  thronged,  and  thou 
nnds  followed  in  his  train.    It  was  moumfal  that  a  young  man  should 
heftrock  down  in  the  pride  and  vigour  of  his  strength.     It  is  always 
TBOomfnl  that  this  should  be  so,  but  it  is  common,  and  the  passion  of 
dte  lament  provoked  weariness.     The  feeling  was  doubtless  genuine, 
hat  it  might  possibly  have  had  an  object  worthier  of  a  nation's  mourning. 
Another  fine  athlete  and  good  fellow  is  Frank  Slavin,  the  prize- 
Sghter.     I  have  acknowledged  a  hundred  times  that  I  belong  to  a  loat 
CBUa     My  sympathies  aro  with  the  old  exploded  prixe-ring.    Rightly 
orwnmgly,  I  trace  the  growth  of  crimes  of  violence  to  the  abolition 
o(  ftat  glorious  institution.     1  want  to  see  it  back  again,  with  its 
rol«8  of  fair-play,  and  its  contempt  for  pain,  and  its  excellent  tuition 
ia  temper  and  forbearance.     I  am  an  enthnsiast,  and  being  almost 
■loBe,  am  therefore  the  more  eothnsiastic.     But  I  ^tew  tired  of  the 
irild  exaltation  iu  Slavin's  prowess,  the  mad  rejoicing  over  a  victory, 
which  meant  lesaihan  it  would  hav«>  done  in  the  days  which  I  am  old 
awngh  to  remember.     In  Australia,  bctt<>r  be  an  athlete  than  almost 
ujthing,  except,  perhaps,  a  millionaire. 
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Tiftke  the  average  native  and  aak  him  what  he  knows  of  Marona 
Clarke,  of  James  Branton  Stevens,  of  Harpar,  or  Kendal,  or  the 
original  of  Browning's  "  Waring.''  He  will  have  no  reBponee  for 
you,  but  he  will  reel  off  for  you  the  names  of  the  best  bowler,  the  beet 
bat,  the  champion  forward,  the  canningest  of  half -backs.  The  por-^B 
traits  of  football  players  are  published  1^  the  dozen  and  the  score,  and  ^^ 
the  native  knows  the  names  and  achievements  of  every  man  thns 
signalled  out  for  honour.  In  England  the  schoolboys  would  know  all 
ibout  these  people,  but  in  Australia  thi>  world  at  lar^^e  is  interested. 

bank-elerk  who  has  n  rec>:ignie«!d  jioRitton  in  a  football  team  enjoys 
professional  privilogos  which  another  man  may  not  claim.  His  athletic 
prowess  reflocte  upon  him  in  liit^  businenis.  His  manager  allows  him 
holidays  for  his  matches,  and  is  considerate  with  him  with  regard  to 
hoars  for  tniining. 

From  oil  this  one  wonld  naturally  argue  the  existence  of  an 
cially  athletic  people,   but  the   oonclaaion   is  Urgely  Ulosory. 
worship  of  athleticism  breeds  a  profosaional  or  setni-profeesional  class, 
but  it  is  surprising  to  note  how  littlo  an  effect  it  has  upon  the  crowd 
of  city  people  who  join  in  all  the  rites  of  adoration.     The  popularity 
of  the  game  of  football  is   answerable  for  the  existence  of  the  bar-j 
rac^kftr,  whose  outward  manifestations  of  the  inward   man  are  as  dis- 
agrceflble  as  they  well  can  be.     The  banracker  is  the  man  who  shout* 
for  his  own  party,  and  by  yells  of  scorn  and  expletives  of  ezecmtioc 
seeks  to  dannt  the  side  against  which  hv   has  put  bis  moue>y  or  his 
partisan  aspirations.      When  hv  gathers  in  his  thoubauds,  ua  he  does  at 
all  matches  of  importance,  he  is  surprisingly  objectionable.      He  is 
fluent  in  oath  and  objurgation,  cursing  like  an  inmate  of  the  pit.    This 
earae  man  is  orderly  at  a  race  meeting,  curioasly  enough,  and 
his  pleasure  mildly  there. 

The  barracker  and  the  larrikin  ore  akin.    Tim  gamin  of  Paris,  grdwB 
up  to  enriy  manhood,  fed  on  throe  meat  meals  a  day,  flupplie^l  with 
ploutooua  pocket-money,  and  allowed  to  role  a  tribe  of  tailors,  woo 
be  a  larrikin.    The  New  York  hoodlum  is  a  larrikin,  with  a  difFerence. 
The  British  rough  is  a  larrikin,  also  with  a  difference.    The  Anst-r&Hui 
repreBentativo  of  the  great  blackguard  tribe  is  better  dressed,  bei 
fed,  and  more  libernlly  provided  in    all  respects  than  his  compeers  of! 
other  nations.      He    is  the  street  bully,  par  excdletus,   inspired   to 
deeds  of   daring   by  unfailing   beef  and  beer.     When  Mr.  Bumble 
heard  of  Oliver  Twist's  resistance  to  the  combined  authority  of  Hn. 
Sowerberry  and  Charlotte  and  Nuuh  Claypole,  he  repudiated  the  idea 
of  madness  which  was  offered  as  an  explanation  of  the  boy'a  ooudoct. 
"  It  isn't  madness,  ma'am,"  snid  Mr.  Bumble,  "it's  meat."  ■ 

There  is  the  true  explanation  of  the  larrikin.    He  is  meat-fed,  and  ia 
thereby  inspired  to  ferocity,     Dnrwin,  if  T  remember  rightly,  tells 
B  sheep  which  waB  gradually  acciiBtumetl   to  a  flesh    diet.     Its  wool 
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to  take  the  charaoteristics  of  hair,  and  the  mild  beast  grew 
ssvmge.  The  foreninnere  of  the  larrikin  were  never  very  sheep-like 
in  wU  probability,  for  if  one  could  trace  bis  pedigree,  it  would,  in  most 
caaea,  be  found  that  he  is  the  descendant  of  tbe  titie  British  cad. 
But  he  has  impiOTcd  upon  the  ancestral  pattern  and  has  become  a  pest 
of  formidable  ch&ract4^ristics  and  dimensions.  The  problem  he  pre- 
•eatfl  has  never  been  faced,  but  it  wilt  hare  to  be  met  in  one  way  or 
anotlier  before  long.  The  etran^r  is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
magtstrab»  are  abflurdly  lenient.  I  recall  a  case  of  some  few  months 
ago,  where  a  gang  of  well-fed  ruHianB  assaulted  an  old  man  in 
ioders  Street,  Molbourno.  The  attack  was  shown  to  hare  been 
ly  naproToked,  and  the  victim's  injuries  were  eerious.  Three  of 
the  most  active  parlidpal-urB  in  the  sport  were  seized  by  the  police 
ind  were  eaoh  sent  to  prison  for  six  weeks.  A  sentence  of  six  months, 
with  a  brace  of  sound  (loggings  thrown  in,  would  have  gone  nearer  to 
meet  the  engcncies  of  the  caae ;  but  there  is  a  wiilepread  objection  to 
tiieuM  of  the  cat,  the  argument  being  that  it  is  wrong  to  "  brataliso  '* 
Hum  refined  yonng  men  by  its  application.  The  same  spirit  of  false 
■  MOliinent  oxiats  in  England,  but  in  a  less  marked  degree. 
^H  Crimea  of  violence  are  of  exceptionally  frequent  cccnrrenco,  and  it 
^m  ii  still  felt  necessary  to  punish  rape  by  the  imposition  of  the  final 
H  peoaltr. 

The  democracy  is  determined  to  test  itself  completely,  and  female 

storage  seems  to  be  within  measurable  distance.     It  is  conceivable 

tint  it  may  have  a  refining  efft^ct,  and  that  it  tu&y  act  as  a  corrective, 

tisODgh  the  experiment  is  full   of  risk.      The   one   man   one  vote 

pinciple,  together  with   the  payment  of  members  of  the  legislative 

[^luiibers,  bas  not.  so  far,  achitived  the  happiest  conceivable  reaulta. 

He  I'arliament  of  New  South  Wales  is  occasionally  notorious  as  a 

bttf  garden.      The  late  Mr.   Mac   Ehlone  (who  once   informed   the 

Speskor  that,  when  he  encountered  outside  an  honourable  gentleman 

to  whom  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  corapelled  him  to  apologise,  he  wonld 

"spit  in  his  eye  ")  has  a  worthy  succcspor   iu    l.be  person   of  a  Mr. 

^   Crick.     Some   time   ago  Mr.   Crick    was   expelled   by  an  indignant 

^P   RooBe,  wearied   of  his  prolonged  indecencies  of  demeanour,  but  bia 

^    constitaency  sent  him  hack  nntamed  and  rejoicing— his  mission  being 

to  prove  that  the  Ministry  was  composed  of  thieves  and  liara.     The 

nuMTable  charges  dwindled  into  nothing ;  but  one,  at  least,  of  his  con- 

ftitwntB  ia  persuaded  that  the  debates,  as  printed  in  the  newspapers, 

voold  lose  So  mnch  of  sparkle  if  Mr.  Crick  were  banished  permanently 

&«n  the  House,  that  the  breakfast  enjoyment  of  the  public  more  than 

■locM  for  the  ahame  of  his  presence  there.     Women  are  notoriously 

[Itficient  in  homoor,  and  it  is  possible  that,  when  they  come  to  vote, 

thendgn  of  Hr.  Crick  and  liia  like-  will  he  over. 

Ibe  best  hope  which  lies  before  Australia  at  this  honr  is  in  the 
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fedcrfttion  of  her  Mveral  colonies.  Her  determination  to  keep  her 
population  Enropean  in  its  characteristics  can  hardly  fail  of  apprOTtJ, 
bat  the  immediate  work  to  her  hand  is  to  coaBolidate  her  own  possee- 
siong.  The  attempt  to  find  material  for  six  separate  Parliamenta  in  a 
population  of  three  and  a  half  millions  has,  it  must  be  confessed  in 
all  candour,  Kocceeded  beyond  reasoDablt^  expectations,  bat  concentra- 
tion will  be  of  service.  There  will  be  a  laudable  rivalry  between  the 
colonies  which  will  result  in  the  choice  of  the  fittest  men,  and  a 
combination  Parliament  will  be  a  more  aseful  and  dignified  body  than 
has  yet  been  assembled  within  colonial  limits.  But  this  is  one  of  the 
smallest  of  the  results  to  bo  anticipated.  The  ridtculons  tariff 
restrictions  which  now  harass  individuals  and  nstrict  commerce  will 
pass  away,  and  with  them  the  foolish  hatreds  which  exist  between 
rival  colonies.  At  present,  if  one  de-sire  to  anger  a  Victorian  he  has 
only  to  praise  New  South  Wales.  Would  he  wound  a  Sydneytt« 
nnder  the  fifth  rib,  let  him  laud  Melbourne.  There  is  a  dispute 
pending  about  the  proprietorshi])  of  the  Murray  Biver.  It  runs 
between  the  two  colonies,  and  New  South  Wales  claims  it  to  the 
Victorian  bank.  Wbeu  it  overtlowed  disastrously  a  couple  of  yean 
af^,  an  irate  farmer  on  the  Victorian  side  is  said  to  have  written  to 
Sir  Hoary  Parkes,  bidding  him  come  and  pump  the  confounded  river 
off  his  land,  and  threatening  to  agitate  for  a  duty  (per  gallon)  cm 
imjwrtod  New  South  Wales  water.  1'he  dispute  is  nothing  less  than 
childish  ;  but  I  have  the  personal  assuranco  of  the  leading  statesman- 
of  New  South  Wales  that  he  is  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  pomtion- 
It  is  probable  that  ho  sees  in  the  existing  riparian  rights  a  chanue  for* 
a  concession  which  may  win  concession  in  its  turn.  The  Victorian^ 
are  eminently  dissatisfied  and  would  seem  to  have  a  right  to  be  so. 

Federation  is  on  all  counts  to  be  desired,  but  it  has  yet  to  be 
fought  for,  and  will  only  be  gained  with  difficulty.  Wise  men  long 
for  it,  but  the  petty  jealousies  of  rival  Ktatcs  will  hold  it  back  from 
its  biithtime  as  long  as  delay  is  possible.  How  infinitesinialty  small 
tfaoae  jealousies  are  nothing  short  of  a  residence  in  the  land  could 
teach  anybody.  Wisdom  will  have  its  way  in  the  long  run,  but  the 
belief  of  the  veteran  leader  of  New  Sonth  Wales  that  he  will  lira  to 
Bee  the  union  of  the  Australian  colonies  is  a  dream.  It  is  a  dream 
which  ouly  his  political  enemifs,  will  grudge  him. 

The  wide  and  varied  resources  of  the  country,  and  the  nps  and 
downs  which  men  experience,  breed  a  careless  courage  which  in  some 
of  its  manifestations  is  very  line.  Daring  my  first  stay  in  Melboome 
the  waiter  who  attended  to  my  wonts  at  Meneies'  hotel  brought  np, 
with  something  of  a  diibioas  air,  a  scrap  of  blue  paper,  on  which  was 

written,   "Your  old  friend  ."    I   instructed   him    to  show   my 

kvisitor  in,  and  a  minute  lat^r  beheld  the  face  of  ray  old  companion. 
a  little  more  grizzled  and  wrinkled  than  when  I  had  last  soeu  it,  but 
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otberwiM  niichaiig«d.  Whan  wo  had  ahaken  handa,  and  he  wag  seated, 
I  found  that  be  was  dre88e<l  like  a  common  labourer,  and  in  answer  to 
my  inquiries  he  told  me,  bravely  and  brightly,  that  he  liad  fallen  upon 
evil  Umea,  "  I  shoald  like  a  glasa  of  champagne,  old  man,"  said  he 
when  I  asked  him  to  refresh  himself,  "and  a  cigar,  if  it  will  run  to 
it.  I'm  etrsnge  to  tliat  sort  of  thing  for  a  year  or  two,  and  I  should 
enjoy  it."  We  talked  away,  and  be  told  mo  a  history  of  succees  and 
failure,  and  at  last  he  explained  tho  purpose  of  his  visit.  He  wished 
to  hear  the  three  lecturea  I  was  advertised  to  deliver,  and  he  had  come 
to  aak  me  for  a  pass.  **  I  sha'n't  disgrace  yon,  my  boy,"  he  added. 
"  Ttb  been  down  on  my  luck  for  a  couple  of  years  post,  but  Tm  not 
gung  to  stay  where  I  am,  and  J've  kept  uuj  ifrcss  clothes." 

I  do  not  know  that  I  over  met  a  flner  bit  of  unconBcious  coarage, 
and  the  incident  gave  me  a  certain  faith  in  the  spirit  of  the  colonies 
which  has  never  left  me.  There  is  a  gambling  element  in  it>  no  doubt, 
bat  the  ever-present  sense  of  hope  is  a  great  and  valuable  thing.  It 
&nd5  such  a  place  in  a  new  country  as  it  can  never  have  in  an  old 
one.  The  Kngtish  gentlemau  who  in  England  had  fallen  to  be  a 
Eoere  hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of  water,  would  never  have  "  kept  his 
drees  clothee."  He  would  have  known  that  he  was  permanently  under 
the  weather,  but  hero  the  British  pluck  had  rational  hope  to  feed  it, 
and  on  that  rational  hope  survived,  and  even  Hourished. 

And  this  leads  me  back  to  that  question  of  the  self-confidence  of 
the  Anstralian-bom  colonial  with  which  I  started.  Hope  looks  so 
nre  that  wb&t  Australia  wants  and  has  not  it  seems  self-evident  in 
»  little  while  she  will  have.  And  so  she  might  if  she  would  go  the 
right  way  for  it,  and  instead  of  packing  three-fourths  of  her  sparse 
iuhabitantfl  in  towns  would  take  the  work  which  lies  before  her 
owe  and  subdue  the  land  and  replenish  it,  and  instead  of  shutting 
the  gates  churlishly  on  nval  labour,  would  draw  the  stranger  to  her 
oouts,  and  pour  population  on  vast  tracts  of  land  which  now  tie 
barren  and  unproductive,  bat  only  wait  for  the  hand  of  man  to  break 
into  beauty  and  yield  riches. 

In  a  hundred  ways  timidity  would  have  been  criminal,  and  when 
one  sees  in  what  directions  courage  and  hope  have  led  the  way,  and 
to  what  effort  they  have  prompted,  a  little  over-confidence  looks 
pardcmable.  Everywhere  the  colonists  have  worked  for  the  future. 
They  have  made  railways  and  roada  which  will  not  be  fully  used  for 
maoy  and  many  a  day.  Their  public  buildings  are  made  to  last  and 
tra  of  dimenaionB  nobler  than  present  needs  can  ask  for.  Geoerationa 
to  oome  will  thank  the  wisdom  and  generosity  of  the  men  of  the  lost 
fifty  years,  in  certain  places  there  is  an  admirable  spirit  of  emulation 
amoogst  private  citizens  who  have  set  tluMiisolves  to  beautify  tho 
towns  in  which  they  live.  This  is  very  notable  in  Ballarat,  where  it 
bat  grown  to  be  an  excellent  fashion  to  present  the  town  with  statues. 
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Should  that  futdilou  contmue.  aud  iiboulil  the  v&anv  spirit  of  local 
patriotism  piuvail,  liallarut  may  grow  to  be  the  Atheos  of  the  southern 
hecnisphere.  The  pbra^t;  id  a  little  large,  perhaps,  but  it  in  iu  tho 
coloaial  fashion,  and  one  would  willingly  believe  in  the  ohancea  of  its 
altimato  justification. 

The  unborn  genftrations  will  have  to  thank  their  predecesaors  for 
some  of  the  loveliest  pleasauncos  in  the  world.  Every  town  has  its 
gardens,  the  property  of  the  citizens.  Those  of  Brisbane  and  Sydney 
and  Adelaide  are  exquisitely  beautiful.  But  more  beautiful  than  the 
grounds  tJiemselves  ia  the  inscription  which  I  found  at  the  gates  of 
the  loveliest  of  them  all.  I  wish  I  had  the  ipsissimn  vtrba  of  it,  for 
it  is  characterised  by  an  admirable  aimpUcity  and  directneas.  The 
sense  of  it  itt  this :  These  garcleDs  belong  to  the  public,  and  the 
owners  are  asked  to  protect  their  own  property. 

There,  to  my  mind,  speaks  the  true  voice  of  Democracy,  and  that 
inBcriptioD  afforded  me  the  pleasantest  spectacle  I  saw  in  the  course 
of  my  two  years'  pilgrimage  through  the  Australias. 


D.  Christie  Murray. 


J  ASK  you  to  acoom]iaDy  me  in  a  brief  tonr  through  a  poilioii 
of  Southern  Imlia  irhich  an  Kngllsb  traveller  who  had  about  a 
month  to  give  to  the  coontrj-  coolil  easily  see — the  region  lying 
sonth  of  the  Madras  Knilnay  which  crosses  tht>:  Peninsula  from  Kast 
to  West.  I  will  note  as  we  travel  together  the  principal  objects  of 
iotCTest,  and  give  yon  some  idea  of  the  general  views  about  its 
oondition,  which  I  think  a  traveller  would  form  if  he  had  an  open 
mind  and  good  introdnctlons. 

Let  OB  sappose  onrselves  to  be  approaching  the  City  of  Madras 
euiy  ia  Jaaaar}*,  when  the  nortb-eaat  monsoon  has  ceased  to  blow, 
and  the  terrible  surf  of  the  Coromandel  coast  (some  rnmoor  of  which, 
by  the  way,  would  seem  to  have  reached  Catnllus,  of  all  people)  ia  a 
thing  of  the  past  and  of  the  future.  Anything  more  peacefnl  than 
the  roods  of  Madras  look  on  anch  a  day  as  I  am  thinking  of  can 
hardly  be  imagined.  I  remember  that  as  I  entered  them,t  there  rose 
instinctively  to  my  mind  three  lines  of  Faber's : 

"  ](  SDchond  Kpiritii  in  Ihrir  blithest  motion 
IHp  to  Uielr  acicbon,  vitiJod  Iwovatli  tliu  ooutn, 
hatching  coo  utatd  n  meaanre  tor  their  rhymes.' 

In  such  weather  yon  coald  land  in  an  ordinary  wherry,  though  on 

other  occasions,  even  the  famous  HasooUah  boats,  which  are  sewn,  not 

sailed  t(^ther,  have  a  wild  time  of  it. 

On  your  way  to  the  shore  you  would  very  likely  see  one  of  thoee 

xfluat  vessels,  if  ressols  they  can  be    called,   which  are  known  as 

ciiamamMy   from   two  Tamil   words   meaning  "  tied   trees."     These 

■re  got  throngh  the  water  at  a  remarkable  pace,  with  gestures  and 

»Uitiid«  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  charge  of  them,  which  led  an 

*  The  unbalance  of  a  lecture  delivered  to  the  Itoynl  Asiatic  Hodett. 
t8c«  "Notes of  »ii  Inditui  Soartuj."    MncmiUiui.     Itj/G. 
VOL.LX.  X 
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old  writer,  Trbo  was  I  darosay  quite  truthful,  though  perhapji  a  little 
short-Righted,  to  avor  tliat  ho  had  soen  *'  two  block  devils  plnyiag  a^H 
single-stick  in  tho  roads  of  llodros."  ^H 

If  onr  mjo^inary  traveller  is  so  fortunate  as  to  land  on  a  calm  day, 
he  will  have  leisure  to  obacrve  tho  great  size  of  the  harbour,  and  to 
admire  the  lar^  views  of  those  who  called  it  into  existence  ;  if  he  is 
fnrther  able  to  convince  himself  that  it  is  an  assured  success,  or  will 
be  one  of  the  pernmnent  engineering  works  of  the  world,  he  will  be 
more  sanguine  than  1,  who  witnessed  the  cyclone  of  I  SSI,  have  ever 
been  able  to  be. 

On  landinj?  he  will  find  lumself  in  a  flmall  hnsy  aea-jiort  known  as 
Blacktown,  where  be  will  assnredly  not  linger  long,  bat  drive  to  some 
loapitable  home  in  the  Province  dotted  with  hnildings,  which  is  known 
to  geograpliy  as  the  Cily  of  Madras.  These  buildings,  public  and 
private,  are  usually  coomiodious  and  adequate  for  their  various  purposes;, 
but  there  h  nothing  aljout  any  of  them  to  attract  the  attention  of  a. 
paasing  stranger.  AVhat  he  will  admire  are  the  [wirks  which  surround 
so  many  of  the  reaideuces,  the  noble  trees,  the  Mowbray  Hoad,  the 
Marina,  aod  the  constaut  masque,  brilliant  with  light  and  colour, 
presented  by  the  life  of  the  tstreets.  I  borrow  from  a  speech  made  by 
the  wife  of  a  recent  Governor  what  seems  to  me  a  very  correct 
description  of  the  general  effect  of  the  place  from  the  artistic  point  o£ 
view : 


aerial 
lorn*    I 


"You  have  a  great  advantage  here  in  living  in  n.  very  beautiful  pi 
Sfodraa  does  not  posHOSs  thfi  maguificent  mosfjuea  and  tombs  which  adorn' 
many  towns  of  Xorthern  India,  or  the  broad  streetit  fttid  «*ide  |wivementa  of 
ICui-opean  cities,  but  it  has  a  vexy  gi-eat  clinrm  of  its  owii.  With  the 
extensive  compounds  add  tine  timber  on  the  one  han.l.  and  the  sea  on  the 
othei".  we  inhabitants  of  Madras  iirf  nm-pr  inr  away  from  .Nature,  .ind  to  be 
neap  Xature,  with  its  helpfid  ami  soittliin^  teachin(,ii,  is  one  of  the  best 
privileges  of  man.  Nature  is  never  monotonous.  '  1  Jmve  seen  it  so  often/ 
r  hear  [leople  say  of  tliis  oi-  that  object.  TJii*  may  pos-sibly  1*  true  of  build- 
ingii  nr  niniiuractured  artic.lr«i,  thoiigli  evcu  wJUi  them  the  lightHand  shadoA 
fall  W.1  v.-u-ioiisly  that  they  rarely  look  the  name  twice.  With  i-«gard  tt> 
jtcenen',  it  >h  nli^olntely  uiitiue. 

"  >[iuiy  yejii-H  tt^n,  when  my  lieail  w>i«fu1l  of  thuh« ext<'ii»ivt' schemt*  wliidi 
are  so  Ueliglitfnl  a  l'«Atiire  of  youth,  I  rt-m^mWr  one  of  my  ideiL9  wim  to 
nsint  the  HUUHet  ever)-  night.  My  skill  and  palicucw  fiuUHl  me  nfter  a  \-ory 
few  tn'als,  linb  il  set  uie  lookijin  at  the  buukHs.  I  will  not  commit  myself 
by  saying  tlml  tlittre  arp  novwr  two  Kuuaels  alike,  but  1  will  yo  the  Ivngth  of 
sayiug  thai  if  tlf.rv  «re  1  have  never  happened  to  see  tii(.>m.  If  you  will 
take  thi,'  tionhlM  to  w:i]k  from  tho  old  Ice  House  on  the  banch  lowurxl*  St. 
Thom(-.  I'lul  look  inl.-in*],  alioiit  hnlf-piist  five  in  the  afiemoon,  you  will  scu  a 
bruad  tint  ■•xjiaus*'  of  country  with  long  timks  lying  m  tho  distance,  a  belt  of 
jiulms  and  the  dnmc  of  a  Mahommedan  tomb.  At  the  hour]  liave  mentioned 
the  foi-egruuud  i^  dark,  with  bright  splasher  of  water,  and  the  feathery  tojia 
of  the  tn>L>s  titaiid  out  clearly  aguinnt  the  »ky.  Those  are  the  main  features, 
but  each  night  the  detail  altera  l)nf>  evening  it  i.'i  a  crimson,  another  a 
primrose,  another  iin  orange  light,  which  (Mmrs  into  the  level  poola.  Some- 
times the  dome  has  a  rosy  tinge,  and  the  [lalms  and  foreground  show  their 
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greoDDWs  ;  at  another  tlie^-  etaiiil  altnri*  kikI  dai-k  against  the  sky.  8<tt>urday 

night  I  reniemWr  parlictiWjy  iis  uioi^  <Iiiri;treiit  from  whiit  I  had  men  it 

before  than  at  any  previoud  time.    Tlie  »ky  w-ij*  l«^il«tt,  the  li^hU  oolourlFW, 

thewholRlliin^  lui^ht  hnvo  bewn  truly  dt-picte"!  as  a  rtiuiy  iu  bluckaiKl  white. 

But  peihajM  some  of  you  cannot  pjt  ii»  far  as  tlio  b«Kt-K.     Jxwk,  tli«n,  at 

the  comuion  life  of  the  b*wi»n*  and  the  roiids.     Koinemlwr,  as  you  look  at 

that  lifi;,  that  the  gi'Mtteet  artistft  iu  all  i\gv»  havti  b;ul  nuthing  to  look  ut 

hut  what  we  all  have  to  look  ut,  hiiuinu  boinj^s  aud  sctmery.     And  you  may 

»ee  «n<)l««8  models  for  pictures  and  sUitucK  evory  «Iny.     I  wn«  driving  along 

Uw  Moant  Iloud  lately,  and  I  thought  it  would  be  amusing  to  count  bow 

nuiy  subjects  for  an  artist  I  cimid  aev  betwevu  the  cathedi-al  and  Gnvem- 

MDt  House.     Tho  first  person  I  noticed  wu»  a  cooUe  woman  with  a  lotah  oa 

W  bead.     The  dresa  wuh  a  nloth  of  a  peculiarly  beautiful  i-jijuson,  which 

lanDOiiisBd  perFently  with  thedai-k  xkin,  and  Fell  iu  gruceful  folds  round  her. 

TltOpoifiOof  the  head  WHft  very  fine,  and  wan  uasit^ted  by  the  beautifully mhaped 

Inn  Tvseet  which  CTowne<l  the  whole  figure  with  itti  golden  lightti  and  inulet 

sluHloaS. 

**  Further  on  an  old  man,  whotvo  noble  head  and  long  grey  beard  reminded 

ae  of  Bome  scriptural  worthy,  cinimeil  my  nttention  ;  then  a  u  ater-carrier 

loth  latticed  cluitUes  swaying  from  sido  t<j  side:  hut  I  will  nut  weary  ytm 

with  all  I  naw,  except  to  say  that  in  that  nhnrt  difltanco  J  coiinteil  seven 

jiubjeii*ta,  any  one  of  which  would  have  made  a  channing  picture." 

'When  his  curiosity  is  Batiafioil  hy  uu  iospoctiou  of  tlio  £ew  objects 

<«£  nansoal  interest  which  the  capital  of  South  India  can  show,  the 

CrsLTidler  will  doubtless  Btart  for  lbs  interior.     The  Gi'st  forty  miles  of 

iiXs    journey  will  take  him    across  a    broad    lovol,  green  witli    moet 

floToriahing  rice-fields,  and  watered  by  many  of  tho  lovely  sheets  of 

^'Mtiev  whicli  we  English  qaaintly  designate  tanks,  as  if  they  were  the 

lifcfele  troughs  to  hold  the  rain  which  Lord  Beacons  fie  Id,  when  one  day 

m    the  hnmoiir  of  "  le  bon  roi  Henri,"  wished  for  every  Biickingham- 

alxire  labourer.     At  frequent  intervals  atflnd  groves  of  trees,  the  wild 

d^te  {Pkfcnix sylvisiris)  and  the  fan  palm  {iiorassus  jtahcUiJ'oniiin)  being 

^ia.©  most  common.     As  the  train  advances,  the  southern  extremity  of 

tJx«  fine  range  of  the  Eastern  Ghauts  will  attract   the  eye,  but  the 

I*^BOgnger  will  not,  on  his  present  joomey,  be  able  to  give  them  more 

^^  fin  A  glance,  bome  as  he  will  he  steadily  to  the  westward. 

The  line  passes  near  to,  but  does  not  touch,  several  important  towns, 

^"^  which  the  best  known  to  history  are  Arcot  and  \'eIlore,  the  first 

<5ic:>nnected  with  the  history  of  CUve,  the  second  with   less  agreeable 

^h^Uodations.     It  was  laid  do^'n  when  the  events  of  the  Mutiny  of  1357 

■^^■^re  &eah  in  men's  minds,  and  .when  strategical  were  more  regarded 

%2aan  commercial  considerations.      After  paseing  Yelloro  it  inclines 

Tlw~ifii[iTf  Ij'  to  the  south,  and  reaches  Salem;,  a  place  destined  to  be, 

ttone  time  next  century,  a  great  centre  of  the  iron  industry-.      "When 

it  haa  become  such,  the   beautiful  Sheraroy  hills,  in  its  immediate 

■nen^boorhood,  will  be,  I  doubt  not,  a  favourite  place  of  rt-sidence  for 

the  capitalists  engaged  in  that  induetry. 

The  Shevsroys  rise  only  to  about  5000  feet,  and  do  not  agree,  aa 
mill  w  the  loftier   ranges,  wllb  some  Eoropeou  coufititutions.     They 
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have  a  sort  oE  South  Ttoliaa  cliaracter,  and  the  great  prevalence  of 
the  orange  tribe  recalls  many  familiar  scenes  near  Naples. 

It  may  be  worth  mentioning  that  in  this  Salem  district,  so  widely 
removed  from  the  scene  of  posaible  hoatiUtieB,  some  people  buried 
thoir  valuables  at  the  tune  of  the  Penjdeh  affair.  All  parties  had 
not  then,  however,  determined  to  substitute  a  policy  of  continued  and 
continuous  defence  for  our  hftbitoal  un preparedness  tempered  by  fitful 
aggression,  nor  bad  they  folly  accepted  the  teaching  of  the  Spanish 
proverb  first  used  in  this  connection  eighteen  years  ago  :  "  Let  him 
attack  who  wills,  the  strong  man  waits."" 

Travellers  for  the  Kilgiris  leave  the  main  line  at  a  place  called 
Pothanore,  but  aa  I  mean  to  speak  only  of  what  lies  to  the  sonth  of 
the  Madras  Railway,  while  the  Nilgiria  He  to  the  uorth  of  it,  I  shall 
ask  yon  to  push  on  with  me  further  to  the  west,  and  to  stop  at  the 
station  of  Shoraaore.  It  waa  from  tliis  spot,  say  300  luiles  from 
Madras  city,  iliat  a  native  in  charge  telegraphed  to  the  railway  autho- 
rities: "  Tiger  jumping  about  on  the  platform.  Staff  much  alarmed. 
I'lease  arrange  !  "  I  sent  home  that  edifying  tale  to  a  correspondent, 
who  used  it  in  a  speech  as  an  illustration  of  the  point  to  which  oen- 
tralisation  could  be  carried.  A  London  newspaper,,  commenting  npon 
the  speech,  applied  to  the  story  the  methcMls  of  Euhemerua  in  ancient 
and  of  Dr.  Paulua  in  modem  times;  but  1  was  jealous  for  the  honour 
of  my  tiger  as  a  real  historical  personage,  and  found  two  people,  one 
of  them  in  London  now,  who  had  actually  seen  the  delightful  message 
with  their  own  eyes. 

The  Madras  Railway  stopped  originally  at  Beypore,  but  it  was 
settled  when  I  was  in  India  that  it  should  be  pnshed  on  to  Calient, 
some  seven  miles  further,  and  a  place  of  much  importance.  Thither 
some  might  like  to  go,  if  only  to  feel  that  they  had  seen  the  spot 
where  Vasco  da  Gama  landed,  and  the  wondrous  story  of  European 
connection  with  the  East  entered  on  a  new  and  uioet  momentous  phase. 

An  hour,  however,  thanks  to  the  sages  of  liabylon,  contains  only 
sixty  minutes,  and  that  being  so,  we  will  leave  the  Jladras  line 
much  short  of  even  Beypore,  and  pursue  our  journey  from  Shorauore 
along  a  lovely  road  which  leads  through  the  Uttle  native  State  of 
Cochin  to  Trichore.  1  think  that  if  seen  when  the  gi'een  crops  are 
on  the  ground,  after  the  heavy  rains  of  the  south-west  monsoon,  this 
would  be  pronounced  by  many  persona  who  had  wandered  very  widely, 
to  be  the  most  divinely  beautiful  level  bit  of  country  they  had  ever 
beheld. 

At  Trichore  begins  the  easily  navigable  portion  of  the  great  bock* 
waters,  a  long  succession  of  inlets  of  the  sea,  lagoons,  canals,  and 
lakes,  which  govern  the  whole  commani  cation  of  this  part  of  the 
vorld. 

•  Sep  ■'  HanMrd  "  for  April  «,  1873. 
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Tbe  boose  of  the  Britisli  Itestdent  at  the  Coart  of  Cochin  stmnds 
on  the  island  of  K&lghattj',  in  tbe  midst  of  the  lagooo,  and  it  is  thsj 
to  viisit  from  it  both  the  native  and  the  British  town.  The  most 
eurioas  thing  in  the  former  is  tbe  very  ancient  Jewish  settlement, 
which  goes  back  far  bevond  all  aathentic  record,  and  ia  in  pottnatoa 
of  a  deed  engraved  on  metal  which  mar  well  be  as  old  as  th«  seventh 
ceiitnry,  A.D. ;  mach  older,  that  in,  than  any  existing  mannscript  of 
tbA  Old  Testament.  How  th«  Jews  came  there  ia  a  mpterr,  bat 
it  ia  perfectly  poMible — nay,  even  probablf* — that  there  were  oom- 
Toercial  dealings  between  the  porta  at  tbe  head  of  the  Red  Sea  and 
the  ^[alabar  Coast  at  an  immenaely  remote  period.  The  pepper  trade, 
which  has  its  main  centre  between  Calient  and  ToUicherrj-,  rather  to 
the  uorth  of  tbe  district  of  which  I  am  speaking,  mast  be  one  uf  the 
oldest  in  the  worhL 

At  Cochin  the  traveller  will  perhaps  see  for  the  first  time  some 
members  of  those  carioos  oommnnities  known  as  the  Christians  of 
St.  Thomas,  becaase  they  believe  their  ancestors  to  have  been  con- 
verted by  the  preaching  of  tbe  Apostle  of  that  name.  This  belief 
ui,  however,  as  incapable  of  proof  as  disproof.  They  consist  at  the 
pcesent  day  of  four  principal  divisions.  The  firtt  holds  Jacobite  or 
Mooophysite  doctrines ;  that  is  to  say,  it  departs  from  the  straight 
line  of  Atbanasian  orthodoxy  in  a  diametrically  opposite  direction 
Crom  that  which  was  taken  by  the  Nestorians.  This  section  bad  at  its 
Wad,  when  I  was  in  India,  a  bishop  known  aB  3lar  Dionysina,  *'Mar" 
being  the  syllable  which  yon  have  in  the  word  Maronite,  and  tho 
same  which  occnra  in  tho  writings  of  St.  Panl,  when,  after  using  tho 
phrase  "  Let  htm  be  anathema  "  in  Greek,  he  adds  in  Syriac  "Mara- 
Batha** — i  «■ ,"  the  Ijord  is  at  hand  !"  This  section  of  the  Christians, 
of  St.  Thomas  is  in  oommanion  with  theJacobita  Patriarch  of  Antioch, 
who  resides  at  Mardeen.  Their  next  great  divison  is  in  commnninn 
with  Rome,  and  is  presided  over  by  tbe  Archbishop  of  Verapoly. 
They  ftr«  allowed,  however,  to  preserve  a  great  number  of  their 
sDcient  religious  customs,  without  being  in  any  way  interfered  with. 
Xext  comes  a  body  which  has  tried  to  organise  itself  of  late  years  as 
a  sort  of  National  Chnrch  of  Malabar.  Tlten  there  is  a  fraction  which 
owea  special  allegiance  to  the  Patriarch  of  Babylon,  and  was,  through 
him,  in  communion  with  Home,  bat  when  I  was  in  Madras  there  Lad 
been  some  diSereuoes  between  him  and  the  supreme  authorities  at  the 
Vatican,  the  nature  of  which  I  did  not  fully  nnderdtanc^,  and  bis 
Indian  followers  were  in  rather  an  anomalous  position.  I  Lave  not 
exhausted  the  sections  of  this  interesting  but  much  divided  oom- 
munity^  of  which  some  intelligent  Resident  at  tbe  Court  of  Travnn- 
oure  and  Ci.>chin  will  one  day  pn>bab1y  be  able  to  tell  us  more.  Thero 
h  a  book  of  macb  research  about  the  history  of  the  Chriatians  of 
St.  ThomaS|  by  Dr.  Germaan,  a  scbolar,  I  need  hardly  any,  from 
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beyond  tlie  Ilbine,  but  I  should  think  the  invest! ^tlona  of  a  com« 
petcnt  person  on  the  spot  might  add  a  good  doal  to  what  is  known 
about  the  most  southern  outpost  of  the  great  Eastern  Church.  It  was 
of  course  to  these  commnnities  that  Mr.  Neale  the  hymnologist  was 
alludiog  when  he  spoke,  in  a  fine  sentence,  of  that  Church  as  extending 
"from  the  ico-Selds  which  grind  ngainst  the  walla  of  the  Solovetaky 
Monastery  to  the  burning  jangles  of  Malabar." 

On  my  firat  visit  to  British  Cochin  1  received  one  of  those  cnrious 
representations  with  which  an  Indian  Governor  soon  becomes  familiar, 
proceeding  from  ratepayers  who  thiuk  that  thoir  municipality  should 
expend  much  more,  and  take  from  their  pockets  much  less  money 
than  it  docB.  I  told  them  iu  reply  a  story  of  an  English  lady  with 
whom  her  fnonds  had  remoUGtrated  on  account  of  her  extravagance, 
telling  hor  that  she  was  biiniing  the  candle  at  both  ends,  to  which 
she  answered  that  she  considered  that  that  was  the  best  way  to  make 
the  two  ends  meet !  Nothing  is  mere  curious  than  the  fashiun  in  which, 
the  moment  that  some  authority,  large  or  small,  is  constituted  with  a 
power  of  Kpending  money,  the  people  who  are  plnceJ  under  it  jnnip 
to  the  conctusicn  that  its  money  comes  from  some  gigantic  reservoir 
quite  unconnected  with  their  meagre  contributions. 

The  teaching  of  many  falee  prophets  is  tending  to  give  in  onr 
own  conntry  a  rather  dangerous  turn  to  this  delusion.  The  name  of 
the  State,  while  saggesting  to  the  ignorant  far  less  than  of  old  the 
necessity  for  prompt  and  implicit  obedience  to  its  commands,  is  more 
and  more  considered  to  denote  s  myat^noua  entity  possessed  of  powers 
to  be  exercised  for  their  benefit,  n-hich  it  neither  does  nor  coold  possess. 
A  gentleman  who  attended  the  demonstration  of  working  men  in 
Hyde  Park  at  the  boginmug  of  last  month  fell  into  conversation  with 
a  pei-sonage  in  the  crowd,  who  seemed  to  be  taking  a  lead  :  "  Eight 
hours,"  said  the  fellow,  "  is  a  very  good  thing;  we  go  for  that  now, 
but  our  real  object  is  to  get  three  hours.  That  is  the  amount  wliich 
we  think  every  one  should  work."  *'  But,'  said  the  other,  "  how 
about  the  compotitioH  of  foreign  nations  ?  "  "  Oh !  "  was  the  rejoinder, 
"  that's  not  uur  affair ;  the  State  will  see  to  all  tjiat !  " 

The   native   principality   of  Cochin,  which   is  ander  the   general 

snpervision  of  the  Madras  Government,  is  an  extremely  well-doing, 

prosperous  community,  blessed  with   a  delightful  climate,  and  never 

safTering  from  those  famines  which  affect  portions  of  the  oonntry  to 

which  the  gracious  inSuences  of  the  south-west  monsoon  do  not  always 

extend.      The  most  conspicuoas  tree  in   the  landscape  is  nsually  the 

cocoa-nut  palm,   one  of  the  peculiarities  of  which  is  that  it  never 

stands  upright,  whence  comes  the  edifying  ilalayalam  saying  : 

"  Hv  wlio  liHs  lookvl  upon  ii  dcud  iijonkuy ; 
Hfl  who  hiu  fount)  the  niwr  of  a  poddy- bird  j 
He  wlio  bath  beheSd  a  ilrjiji-ht  Kocfta-niit, 
Or  hn^  fnt homed  the  deceitful  heart  of  woman. 
Will  live  for  ever.". 
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Vnder  the  shade  of  the  cocos-Dut  along  the  backwaters  there  is  a 
very  close  vegetation,  amongst  which  a  beautiful  ocauthaceous  shrub, 
wit^  the  leaf  of  the  holly  aad  a  blue  tlower,  DUivaria  Hicifoiia,  is 
especially  conspicuous.  Kovc  and  then  the  lagooas  are  separated  by 
tittle  more  than  a  bank  of  sand  fitiin  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  occniiiunally 
AH  opening  to  it  allovi's  a  long  i-ipple  or,  in  rough  weather,  a  long 
ware  to  penetrate.  For  the  mast  part,  huwever,  the  inland  navigation 
is  BbBolutely  protected,  however  violent  may  be  the  storms  that  rage 
ooteide.  The  syetetn  of  watenvays  is  extended  to  the  south  through 
ueorly  the  whole  length  of  Uie  lovely  principality  of  Travancore,  to 
my  thinking  the  most  interesting  part  of  India  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  with  the  exception  of  sume  of  the  more  beautiful  portions 
of  Bi^pootana  such  as  Oodeypore. 

^  On  the  way  south  several  cnrions  places  are  passed.  One  of  these 
ia  Tangacheri,  a  tiny  enclave  of  British  territory,  near  which  it  is  not 
impossible  that  a  breakwater  may  one  day  be  built  which  may  protect 
the  best  harbour  south  of  the  Bay  of  Carwar  upon  the  western  coast. 
It  is  a  qneation,  however,  whether  its  site  would  not  be  too  far  to  the 
wnth  to  make  it  of  any  particular  value  as  a  centre  of  trade.  I  visited 
Tangacheri  from  the  British  Kesidency  at  Quilon,  a  cnrious  place, 
looking  like  a  large  Mayfair  house  of  the  last  century  pnt  down  on 
an  inlet  of  Loch  Ijomond,  and  of  which  Lady  Harris,  the  wife  of  the 
present  Governor  of  Bombay,  was  thinking  when  she  said,  "  Travelling 
in  Travancore  is  like  tmveHing  in  fairyland  ;  oae  turns  round  a 
corner  out  of  the  wildest  scenery,  and  suddenly  £nds  oneself  io.  an 
Mwhouted  pohtce  amongst  all  the  refinements  of  ciWIisatiou." 

From  QuiloQ  a  few  hours  of  boat  navigation  carries  one  to  Trivan- 
dram,  partly  through  U^oons  like  those  of  which  I  have  spoken,  and 
partly  through  long  canals  overshadowed  by  a  tree  of  the  charminjir 
and  deadly  (xiriwiuklc  family,  Cd'bcrfi  OdoUam,  which  was  covered 
when  1  passed  that  way  with  its  fragrant  blossoms.  It,  in  fact,  along 
with  tlut  Panrlanux^  which  may  be  seen  to  such  advantage  at  pre(i(>iLt 
to  the  palm-honse  at  Kew,  and  one  oi*  two  species  of  ferns  which 
love  brackish  water,  are  so  masterful  and  tyrannous  as  to  overpower 
almost  everything  else. 

We  do  not  know  as  ranch  oh  nn'ght  be  wished  about  the  real 
history  of  the  Travancore  Slate,  though,  of  course,  there  is  sbundance 
nf  the  usual  legendary  matter.  This  comer  of  India  has  had  very 
little  to  do  with  the  main  stream  of  history.  The  population  is 
chiefly  Dravidian,  and  it  seems  likely  that,  in  spite  of  confident 
HMftions  to  the  contrary,  Aryan  influences  penetrated  it  rather 
through  Brahmin  teachers  than  through  Kshatriya  warriors,  A  friend 
wrote  from  Europe  to  me  when  I  was  iu  the  East,  to  ask  rne  whether 
I  could  capture  and  send  to  Vienna  a  real  specimen  of  a  Dravidian 
pundit.     I  was  quite  unable  to  comply  with  his  request,  but  I  am 
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afraid  we  shall  have  to  have  a  very  collie  of  Dravidian  pimtlitB 
before  we  can  trace  bock  with  any  certainty  the  hist^ory  of  Travancor 
I  suppoee  the  royal  dynasty,  allowing^  for  endless  adoptions,  must 
back  about  as  far  as  almost  any  of  the  ruling  races  of  India.  The 
cuBtoins  of  aucceBsion,  followed  by  many  other  families  under  tlieir 
role,  at>  well  as  ia  Cocbia  and  our  own  Malabar  district,  point  at  least 
to  a  vast  antiquity.  When  the  very  inteUigent  ruler,  who  presided 
over  the  little  State  most  of  the  time  I  was  in  India,  was  cut  off  at  a 
comparatively  early  age,  be  was  not  succeeded  in  his  dignity  by  his 
son  bora  in  lawfal  wedlock,  who  became  on  bis  father's  death  merely 
a  private  geatleman.  but  by  the  eldest  son  o£  his  adopted  sister,  all 
succession  in  that  family  going  throogh  females. 

Unless  the  traveller  desired  to  visit  Cape  Comorin,  passing  on  his 
way  thither  through  the  southern  and  leas  interesting  portion  of 
Travancore,  ho  would  probably  strike  to  the  eastward  fi-om  Trivandrum, 
and  make  bis  way  throngli  the  fine  gorges  of  the  Southern  Ghauts 
into  British  territory.  In  doing  so  he  would  pass  through  Eomo  noble 
forest  scenery,  and  might  very  likely  make  a  nearer  acquaintance  with 
a  herd  of  wild  elephants  than  he  would  find  altogether  agreeable. 
The  rest-bungalows  in  these  wilds  are  strongly  defended  by  ditches 
and  palisades  against  these  Interesting  but  sometiniBsratlier  alarmingly 
playful  creatures.  I  remember  when  waiting  in  such  a  place  reading 
the  *'  Discoors  "  pronounced  by  M.  Uenan  when  he  received  51.  Victor 
Cherbriliez  at  the  French  Academy,  which  had  chanced  to  reach  luo 
by  the  mail  a  few  hours  before,  and  smiling  to  think,  as  I  did  so,  of 
the  contrast  in  civilisation  between  the  sjwt  in  which  it  was  deJivered 
and  the  spot  in  which  it  was  read. 

Some  years  ago  the  elephants  in  the  Madi-as  Presidency  had  become 
seriously  diminished  in  numbera,  and  measures  had  to  be  t^ken  to 
prevent  their  extinction.      Wo  never  allowed  a  single  elephant  to  ba^ 
shot,  unless  of  coui-ae  he  was  a  "  rogue  "  dangerous  to  hnman  life.    ^ 

Several  agreeable  leisurely  days'  travelliog,  agreeable  at  least  if  the 
weather  be  fine,  will  bring  the  traveller  into  territory  raled  directly  by 
the  British  Government,  and  to  the  watering-place  of  Courtallnm. 

Courtallum,  though  only  about  500  feet  above  the  plain,  is,  during 
a  portion  of  the  year,  but  during  a  portion  of  it  only,  a  pleasant  aud 
healthy  resort  for  Europeans.  When,  however,  it  is  left  behind,  adieu 
for  a  time  tu  coolness,  for  Tiunevelly.  the  most  southern  district  of 
British.  India,  i^  tittle  favoured  in  this  respect.  It  is  in  that  part  of 
the  country  that  Protestant  miBsionaries  have  had  perhaps  greater 
snccesB  than  elsewhere,  probably  because  the  Brahminical  eyst«m  never 
took  as  great  a  hold  there  as  further  north.  The  whole  country  is 
covered  with  little  shrineB,  put  up  to  deprecate  Hu:  wrath  of  male- 
Scent  beings  whose  powers,  though  circumscribed  in  area,  aru  sappoeed 
to  be  great. 
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It  woB  ID  this  same  Tinnevclly  that,  when  on  my  way  to  exanilne 
some  great  irrigatioa  works  wliidi  lay  a  good  niaay  miles  across  the 
thirsty  plain,  I  observeil  tliat  thi*  bolea  of  tlift  avenuo  of  trees  were  white- 
washed. I  wondered  why  this  was  done,  and  iisked  an  iDtelligent  native. 
"  That/'  he  replied,  "  ia  done  in  your  liononr."  Ab  I  oontiaued  to 
adrance,  I  observed  mnny  of  the  IiMlo  demon  tefnples  hod  been  treated 
ID  the  same  way.  ''flos  that  been  done  in  my  honour  also?"  I 
uked.  "  Oh  !  no,"  was  the  answer,  "  that  is  done  in  hononr  of  the 
cholera  \  '*  I  thought  of  Sir  Alfred  Lynll's  vif^mus  linea  containing", 
]ifce  so  Tnnch  he  has  written,  the  expressed  essence  of  India  : 

"  \h  It  n  ^d  or  a  kln^  i  tutt  romcji  I 
Itoi  b  Arc  fiill  ;LDd  both  lire  AtroiiK  : 
1|Vith  wumoD  and  norahippiri^,  dancing  and  dmni*, 
Ciut;  fvvit  gods  and  junr  luiigs  olvug." 

There  are  few  parts  of  India  which  wcro  to  me  more  impressive  in 
e  ways  than  Tinnevelly.  Bishop  Caldwell,  the  famoas  Tamil 
tiolar,  has  written  a  carefal  history  of  it,  ^hich  19  ono  long  record  of 
violence  and  blood  till  the  district  passed  nndcr  Rriti.'di  role.  From 
tlsnt  time  forward  its  nnnn!s  are  almost  silent,  but  for  years  and  years 
aflter  that  the  lawless  character  of  the  population  was  evinced  by  gang- 
ro*bberies  pvery  night,  within  the  memory  of  men  who  served  in  the 
district  and  are  not  yet  old.  I  had  occasion,  shortly  before  leaving 
Ix&dia,  to  ask  the  head  of  our  police  how  many  there  had  been  in  the 
previous  year  ?     The  answer  was,  "  Not  one." 

Toticorin,  on  the  aea  coast,  can  be  reached  by  railway  from  Tinne- 

|^«>lly,  and  is  a  place  of  some  trade,  as  well  as  a  centre  of  ecclesiastical 
b.ckd  edacatioual  activity ;  but  no  traveller  is  likely  to  go  there  anleaa 
foT  the  purpose  of  crossing  the  narrow  seas  to  Ceylou.     There  osed  to 
l>e  a  rather  lucrative  pearl-fishery  not  fur  from  the  town,  and  when  I 
visited  it  in  18S0,  I  saw  numerous  pearl-oyBters  broujjht  up  by  the 
d-irers,  many  of  which  were  pretty  fall  of  extremely  tiny  pearla ;  bat 
tike  pearl  oyster  has  many  enemies,  and  I  believe  that  the  promise  of 
1^880  was  far  from  being  adui^uately  fulfilled.     Tbe  divers  are  chiefly 
Oatholics,  a&  indeed  is  a  lat^e  proportion  of  the  fishing  population  on 
fh"  Madras  sea>board.     Tinuevelly  is  situated  on  the  Tambrapooraey, 
ODBof  the  most  hard-working  and  useful  rivers  in  all  Southern  India, 
deriving,  as  it  does,  »  supply  of  water  both  from  the  south-west  and 
DOrth^east  monsoons.     OocaHionally,   however,  it   forgets  the  maxim, 
"{as  trop   de   z&le,"  and    flows   through   the   drawiug-room  of  the 
ooUector. 

Some  of  the  towns  of  South  India  are  completely  veiled  from  the 
eye  of  a  spectator,  who  looks  at  tbem  from  a  little  distance,  by  the 
richneea  of  the  vegetation.  Very  memorable  to  me  is  such  a  view 
acrOES  a  great  tack  to  llnnevelly,  with  the  mountain  of  Mohundragin 
and  Ibe  fine  mofs  of  reeky  hill  known  as  the  f^oilor'a  Cape  Comoiin 
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rising  behind.    One  known  that  one  is  looking  at  n  large  Bod  populous 
town ;  one  sees  only  a  groat  wood  of  cocoa-nnts. 

The  very  noble  Shiva  temple  at  Tinnevelly  will  prepare  the  traTeller 
for  its  more  magnificent  neighbour  at  Madnm,  which  is  the  next  Urge 
town  at  which  he  will  stop  on  his  way  to  the  north.  These  vast 
temples  of  the  Madras  Presidency  are  entirely  different  from  the  edificfs 
devoted  to  the  same  religions  purposes  io  Northern  India,  where 
Mohammedan  conquest  overflowed  the  old  religion.  Yon  might  put 
whole  flocks  of  the  temples  of  fienares  into  Madura  alone,  and  it  is 
only  one  of  many,  though  nowhere  I  think  does  Hinduism  appear 
more  living.  Tonjore,  Srirungum  and  Chilombaram  are  all  on  the  samo 
^gaotic  scale.  It  was  at  the  last  named,  which  co\'er8,  by  the  way, 
thirty-nine  acres,  that  one  of  the  priesta  said  to  a  countryman  of  ours  : 
"The  god  receives  EugUshmen,  but  he  does  not  like  tobacco;  you 
should  put  out  your  cigar."  Madura  was  long  famous  in  the  history 
of  Catholic  missions,  and  there  is  still  a  considerable  Christian  popu- 
lation in  the  southern  regions,  thickest  perhaps  in  and  round  Tnchino- 
poly,  to  which  the  great  Jesuit  college  which  used  to  be  at  Kegspatam 
was  removed  a  few  years  ago. 

Madura  is  a  very  large  and  important  district,  the  prosperity  of 
which  will  receive  no  little  additional  impulse  if  the  great  irrigation 
work,  known  as  the  I'eriar  project,  is  successfully  carriet.1  into  effect. 
This  project,  which  has  long  been  a  pet  child  of  the  Madras  Govem- 
meat,  and  a  very  clear  acconnt  of  which  was  recently  given  at  the 
Society  of  Arts  by  Col.  Hasted,  who  was  lately  in  charge  of  Public 
Works  in  Madras,  consists  of  a  plan  of  great  boldness  for  tapping 
what  is  known  as  the  Periar,  or  Great  River,  which  has,  for  ag«s 
untold,  wastefully  hurried  to  the  Woatcra  Sea  a  great  deal  of  nuxt 
precious  water,  and  making  it  send  some  of  this  liquid  gold  the  other 
way  through  the  heart  of  Uie  mountains  down  to  the  parched  plains 
of  Madura.  If  prosperously  com]iIctcd,  it  will  be  one  of  the  most 
interesting  irrigation  works  anywhere  to  bo  seen.  Madras  is,  as  you 
are  aware,  the  classic  land  of  irrigation.  Close  to  Trichinopoly  there 
is  another,  which  it  would  be  well  worth  tJio  while  of  any  one  paBsing 
through  this  part  of  India  to  turn  afiide  to  examine.  I  nlluda  to  the 
mvory  and  Venaar  regulators,  which  were  liegun  in  February  1882, 
which  I  saw  fitl  but  finished  before  the  end  of  1886.  These 
works  govern  the  whole  of  thi*  irrigation  in  the  Tanjore  delta,  that  ia 
of  about  900,000  acres. 

In  the  Madras  Musenm  is  to  be  seen  a  coin,  the  finding  of  which 
was  1  think  one  of  the  most  interesting  epigrams  of  events  with  which 
1  am  acquainted.  It  is  none  other  than  the  Aurnis  of  Claudius  which 
was  struck  to  commemorate  the  conquest  of  Britain,  and  it  was  found 
in  the  Madura  district  of  the  British  Indian  Empire. 

I  myself  possess  a  coin  of  the  Arian  Emperor  Valens  which  was 
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foDnd  in  the  Vaigai  itiver  in  the  same  district.  Such  unlooked  for 
links  between  ideas  and  associntions  separated  by  half  the  world  fure 
veTj  curions,  bat  in  the  town  of  Mndnra  itself,  there  is  a  bnilding 
which  is  connected  with  one  of  the  most  romantic  periods  of  British 
history  in  a  still  more  strange  and  unexpected  way. 

After  the  execotion  of  the  great  Martjuia  of  Montrose,  hia  heart 
was  rescued  and  brought  to  his  connection.  Lady  Napier,  who  had  it 
enclosed  in  a  gold  box,  said  to  have  been  given  by  a  Doge  of  Venice 
to  the  Napier  who  invented  logarithms.  This  ^aiu  was  placed  in  a 
ateel  case  which  was  kept  in  a  silver  nm.  0£  the  silver  uru  history 
makes  no  more  mention ;  but  the  steel  esse  and  the  gold  box  con- 
taining the  heart  were  sent  by  Lady  Napier  to  the  second  Marquis  of 
Hontrose,  who  was  then  in  Holland,  There  they  disappeared  but 
came  later  into  the  possession  of  the  fifth  Lord  Napier,  who  gave  them 
to  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Johnston,  the  wife  of  a  Madras  civil  tien^ant. 
She,  her  hasband,  and  a  child,  who  afterwards  became  Sir  Alexander 
Johnston,  were  on  board  an  Indiamon  when  it  was  attacked  otl  the 
Cape  Verde  Islands  by  a  frigate  belonging  to  the  stjnadron  of 
•SaSren.  Mrs.  Johnston  insisted  on  remaining  upon  dec'^  along  with 
her  husband,  who,  though  a  civilian,  was  fighting  four  gnns  there. 
She  had  in  her  band  a  bag,  containing  same  of  her  most  precious 
possesions,  including  the  heart.  The  bag  wns  carried  away  by  a 
splinter,  and  dashed  on  the  deck  with  so  much  violeBce  that  the 
delicate  gold-box  was  broken,  though  its  steel  caao  resisted  the 
shock. 

The  Indiaman  having  made  a  stont  ti^aistance,  the  frigate  waa 
called  off,  and  the  Johnstons  pnrsued  their  way  to  India.  A 
goldsmith  at  ilwlnra  made  a  box,  as  like  the  broken  one  as  possible. 
This  was  placed  in  the  steel  case,  and  the  whole  enclosed  in  a  silrer 
nm,  having  apon  it  in  Tamil  and  Telugn  a  brief  abstract  nf  the 
story  of  Montrose.  The  nm  stood  long  on  an  ebony  table  in 
Ur.  Johnston's  house  known  as  the  Tonkam,  at  Madura ;  thence  it 
was  stolen,  and  bought  from  the  thieves  by  a  l^olygnr  of  those  parts, 
who  bad  no  idea  whence  it  came.  ?llr.  Johnston's  son,  afterwards 
Sir  Alexander,  went  to  stay  with  this  man,  became  a  great  favourite 
of  bis^  and  told  him  that  the  urn  Itad  been  stolen  from  his  mother. 
The  Polygar  gave  him  the  precious  relic,  and  it  returned  with  the 
family  to  Europe.  They  found  themselves  oo  their  way  to  England 
at  Calais  in  1 702.  At  that  time,  no  bnltion  waa  allowed  to  be  exported 
from  France.  The  uru  with  its  contente  was  left  iu  charge  of  an 
EngUshwoman  until  that  t^Tanny  was  ove-rpast.  Kht-  died,  and  the  heart 
of  Montrose  has  never  again  Ijeen  hward  of.  There  were  some  curioos 
and  pathetic  circnmstaaces  counpct4>d  with  the  end  nf  the  Polygar: 
ihfOBO,  with  the  story  which  I  have  recounted,  8ir  Walter  Scott  intended 
to  have  worked  up  into  a  novel,  and  any  one  can  see  at  a  glance  how 
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well  eoited  Ibe  subject  would  have  been  to  hU  geuius,  bat  tlie  prir.c« 
vE  romantic  fictiun  die^l  prematarely,  and  "  uo  after  coDqueror  lias 
asceiided  the  vacant  throne  of  Alexander." 

Mr.  Patrick  Campbell  Johnston,  of  Carnaallocb,  aided  by  Lord 
Napier,  who  was  formerly  Governor  of  Madras,  by  Sir  Alexander 
Arbuthnot,  and  by  my  late  excellent  and  able  colleague,  Mr.  Coi- 
michael,  fulfilled,  some  years  ago,  a  wish  of  his  lather's  by  transferring 
the  Tunkura  estate  to  the  CIovemnieEt  for  educational  purposes.  The 
income  derived  therefrom  now  goea  to  the  maintenance  of  scholar- 
ships for  natives  of  Madras,  in  connection  with  the  University  of 
Madras. 

The  eanitai-ium  of  the  Madura  district  is  sitnnted  on  the  Falney 
Hills  to  the  !eft  of  the  line  by  which  we  advance  towards  Trichino- 
poly  from,  tbo  Sonth,  and  is  called  Kodaikanal,  ft  name  said  to  be 
derived  from  the  Eugenia  Amfittiana,  a  tree  of  the  myrtle  family, 
which  grows  there  to  the  most  astonishing  and  portentons  size. 

Kodaikanal  is  less  central  than  Ootacamund,  the  famous  sanitarinm 
on  the  Niigiris,  and  not  so  well  suited  to  be  the  centre  of  a  large 
European  population  re.siding  there  all  the  year  round,  but  1  am 
inclined  to  think  that,  if  the  thing  had  to  be  done  over  again,  it 
would  be  wise  to  make  Kodaikanal  the  summer  capital  of  the  Madras 
Government. 

Oofcacamund  labours  under  the  diaadvantage  of  having  all  itsirorst 
weather,  and  that  can  be  atrocious,  exactly  during  the  time  when  the 
Government  is  there.  The  winter  climate  of  the  Nilgiris  is  perfectly 
delightful,  but  the  summer  climate  of  Kodaikanal  is  much  less  bad 
— however,  this  is  just  one  of  those  cases  in  which,  as  Mr.  £lphinstone 
used  to  say  :  "  Any  plan  is  a  good  plan  if  you  stick  to  it."  Fieri 
non  dcbiiit /actum  vaht. 

Trichinopoly,  the  next  place  of  importaneo  on  the  way  to  the 
north,  was  three  times  besieged  during  those  critical  nineteen  years 
from  1742  to  17G1,  which  saw  the  final  struggle  of  the  French  and 
English  in  the  Carnatic.  Now  ita  nasociations  are  of  the  moit 
peaceful  character;  it  is  a  large,  thriving  and  not  unhealthy  ciry, 
although  the  climate  is  bo  warm  that,  it  ia  said  with  some  justice  that 
the  hot  weather  ends  on  the  3l8t  of  December,  and  begins  on  the 
lat  of  January.  The  only  act  of  warfare  I  remember  being  com- 
mitted recently  in  or  near  a  place,  the  name  of  which  is  written  on 
BO  many  a  bloody  page,  proceeded  from  n  kite  which,  offended  by  &n 
attempt  on  the  part  of  well-known  officer  of  the  Madras  Police  to 
climb  the  famons  Golden  Rock,  soared  into  the  air,  and  dropped  a 
stone  with  hostile  intent.  One's  thoughts  are  naturally  carried  back, 
when  one  hears  of  such  an  adventure,  to  the  death  of  /Eschylns. 

The  traveller  who  has  visited  the  Shivite  Temple  at  Madura,  will 
probably  wish  to  see  the  Viahnuvite  Temple  at  Srirungum,  which  is 
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olose  to  TrichiiLopoly  on  an  itilaud  formed  by  the  two  branches  ot  the 

ICanvery,  known  as  the  Cauvery  proper  and  the  Coleroon.  Here  also 
he  will  find  Hinduism  thorotighly  living,  and  sec  the  hngest  mass  of 
reJigioos  buildings  he  will  see  anywhere  in  India, 
He  will  not  fail  as  he  journeys  to  note  how  ooirplol«ly  Vishno  and 
Shiva  have  eclipsed  the  first  personage  in  the  Brahmariic  Trinity,  the 
great  God  Brahma.  "  Nobody  has  made  me  so  cross,"  said  a  great 
Knropean  scholar  to  me  ;  *'  as  did  the  priests  of  Brahma  at  Poshkor. 
It  is  the  only  temple  he  has  got  in  the  whole  of  India,  and  they 
don't  even  know  his  name  ;  they  call  him  Bamia  '." 

fFrom  Trichinopoly,  it  would  be  nataral  to  proceed  to  Taojore,  onoe 
the  sonthern  outpost  of  Hahratta   conquest,   now   the  capital   of  an 
extremely  fertile  and  prosperous  British  district,  one  of  those  deltaic 
regions  which  under  the  management  of  our  water  engineers  haa  become 
^m    as  prosperooa  as  Eg'ypt  is  fast  becoming  through  similar  agency. 
^P         From  Xanjore  any  one  who  was  staying  long  enongli  in  these  regions 
might  possibly  6nd  it  interesting  to  visit  the  little   native  state  of 
Pttdukota.     This  piece  of  country  is  ruled  by  the  descendant  of  our 
old  ally,  whose  name  is  familiar  to  readers  of  Orme,  the  Tondiman, 
deeerredly  looked  up  to  in  the  days  '*  when  the  sword  was  king  of 
the  pen,"  as  the  head  of  the  KoUars.  the  great  robber  caste  of  southern 
India.     I  was  present  once  at  a  durbar  in  Pudukolu,  and  the  Dewan, 
an  extremely  intelligent  man,  was  standing  behind  me,  when  a  nomber 
of  gentlemen  of  high  degree  came  up  to  pay  their  resi>t;cts  in  the 
osoal  way.     My  friend  leaning  uver  my  shoulder  proved  his  acquaint- 
ance alike  with  the  history  of  India  and  of  Scotland  by  remarking, 
I  "These  are  the  Campbells  and  so  forth  of  this  part  of  the  country." 
t  deeply  regretted  that   so  complimentary  a   remark  had  not  been 
made  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  under  whom,  somtj  twenty  years  ago,  I 
served  my  apprenticeship  to  Indian  business. 
From  Tanjore  the  traveller  would  naturally  make  his  way  north- 
ward by  the  well-maaoged  and  prosperous  South  Indian  llailway,  in 
the  ooastraction  of  which  very   peoaliar  ditSculties  had  to  be   en- 
flooatered,  for  it  is  carried  right  across  the  wtiole  drainage  of  the 
coootry  not  Tory  far  from   where   the  rivers   meet  the  sea.     When 
accordingly,  in  the  antunin,  the  north-east  monsoon  is  sweeping  over 
the  land  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  Bending  tKem  down  in  flood, 
there  is  always  much  anxiety  about  the  ejTect  upon  this  line. 

A  halt  would  very  likely  be  made  at  Cuddalore,  famous  during  the 

storiny  time  of  which  I  spoke  a  few  moments  ago,  a3  I'ort  St.  David, 

Aod   still  retainiug  something  of  the  air  of  a   capital.     Hence   an 

(^xcarsion  might  he  made  to  Pondicherry,  a  quaint  little  place  and  the 

■"oeideace  of  the  Governor-General  of  the  French  settlements  in  India, 

■^w^liichcost  the  mother  country  a  good  deal,  but  are  retmned  in  memory 

*£      put  greatness.     That  Pondicherry  shonld  be  so  retained  seems 
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natural  enotigli,  but  why  onr  neighbours  shoul*]  desire  to  posseea  in 
full  soverAignty,  npot!;  which  are  neither  useful  nor  oroamental,  it  is  ^M 
diflScult  to  understand.  They  have  queer  little  bits  of  land  over  ^ 
which  they  exercise  Hiipreme  authority  in  Masulipatom,  Calicut,  and 
elsewhere,  the  retention  of  which  seems  about  as  reasonable  as  if  we  fl 
had  retained  the  sovereignty  of  a  cricket-ground  at  Orleans  and  of  ^ 
a  couple  of  istamincis  in  Bordeaux.  Much  of  the  time  I  was  in 
MadraH  the  French  settlements  in  ludio  were  governed  by  M.  Richaud, 
a  strong-headed  able  man  fit  for  far  greater  things,  but  who,  un- 
fortunately, died  of  cholera  soon  after  leaving  i'ondichern''. 

Another  interesting  halting-place  might  be  the  great  temple  at 
Chilambaram  of  which  I  have  already  fi)K>ken  and  which  lies  close  to 
the  line,  but  a  tourist  who  had  only  a  month  to  give  to  Southern  India 
would  perhapfl,  by  tho  time  he  had  made  the  round  I  have  described, 
feel  glad  to  get  back  to  Madras,  with  a  viow  cither  of  embarking 
there  or  of  crossing  tho  country  to  Bombay  on  his  return  to 
Europe. 

If  be  made  any  other  excursion,  before  essaying  a  longer  flight,  it 
wctilii  probably  1j<>  to  the  so-called  Sfven  Pagodas,  which  are  sitonted 
not  far  from  the  old  fort  and  picturesque  ruined  house  of  the  long 
vaniahed  Dutch  (Jovernopof  Sadraa.  They  consist  of  seven  maasesof 
granite,  rising  from  out  the  sand  of  the  seashore,  and  were  carved  by 
Hindu  artists,  probably,  according  to  Pergusson,  about  1300  A.D.  The 
principal  one  seems  to  represent  a  five-stored  Buddhist  monastery. 
As  is  the  case  with  not  a  few  ruins  in  India,  however,  their  interest 
is  sadly  diminished  by  onr  knowing  so  very  little  about  them ;  the  fl 
best  opinions  regarding  them  are  little  better  than  guess-work,  and 
nothing  more  in  disaccord  with  all  the  ideas  which  they  call  up  oonld 
well  be  penned  than  Southey's  "  Cnrse  of  Kehama,"  which  ought  to  fl 
^ve,  but  does  not  give,  them  an  additional  int*reat.  ^ 

If  while  resting  and  preparing  for  further  travel  the  wayfarer  was 
invited  to  spend  a  week  at  Guindy,  he  would  llnd  himself  in  the 
Bimpletit,  but  at  the  same  time  so  fai'  as  I  am  aware,  iu  the  most 
agreeable  of  all  the  Guvernment  houses  ou  the  plains  uf  India,  oon- 
aisting  merely  of  three  bungalows  joint-d  together  by  a  very  long 
passage,  in  the  middK-  of  which,  by  the  way,  I  onoe  found  that 
interesting  thnnatophidian,  £chin  atrinaia,  on  ray  way  to  breakfast. 
Such  sensational  experioQces  are,  however,  happily  rare  ;  the  Europesn 
in  India  has  practically  much  more  to  fear  from  the  bee  thsn  from 
any  form  of  snake. 

Gnindy  is  anrroanded  by  the  most  beautiful  gardens,  in  which  I 
found  a  brge  number  of  interesting  plants  and  left  a  great  many 
morn  than  I  foond.  l''rom  the  gardens  it  ia  easy  to  pass  into  a  very 
extensive  park,  formed  out  of  ground  little  of  which  is  available  for 
laltivation,  but  where   the  indigenous  vegetation  of  the  drier  soils 
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near  the  Coromaadel  coast  is  seen  to  great  iidv»Dta<^.  It  ia  peopled 
by  many  wild  creatuTes,  the  most  coDspicQous  being  the  antelope^ 
familiarly  known  as  the  black  buck,  ATUilope  Bcioartica,  and  the 
spotted  doer,  A-ds  macidala.  In  this  esquiait«  place  the  traveller  will 
hare  an  opportnmty  of  discussing  the  impressions  of  the  month  during 
which  we  have  been  accompanying  him,  with  men  who  have  grown 
jifTcy  in  many  departments  of  the  servjco  of  the  State ;  he  will  have 
specnal  facilities  for  doing  so  on  the  long  terrace  which  rans  parallel 
to  the  house,  and  to  which  it  was  usual,  in  my  time,  to  adjonm  when 
dinner  waa  over.  At  the  period  of  which  I  am  thinking,  the  middle 
of  Febrnary — he  began  his  journey,  you  may  recollect,  in  January — 
he  will  find  a  night  climate  which  ia  beyond  all  praise,  and  have- 
nothing  to  interrupt  serious  conversation  save  from  time  to  time  the 
defiant  chorus  of  the  jackals. 

Well,  now,  what  are  the  conclusions  with  respect  to  the  conntry 
through  which  he  has  been  passing,  at  which  an  intelligent  Engliah- 
man  who  has  had  an  opportunity  of  talking  with  the  best  informed 
people,  native  and  European,  along  his  line  of  route.will  probably  arrive?" 
In  the  first  place,  he  will  have  observed  that  although  we  have  been 
willed  longer  ia  this  part  of  India  than  in  any  other  tract  of  siuiilar 
extent,  far  the  greatest  boon  we  have  conferred  npou  it  is  the  great 
aod  tranaceudaut  but  elementary  txwn  of  the  Pa.':  Britannica.  We 
hare  prevented  the  opprcssLon  by  the  armed  hand  of  thiit  \s,TgQ 
portion  of  the  population  which  desires  to  live  through  labour  not. 
Ihroogh  plunder. 

Next  he  will  remark  that  the  enormous  majority  of  the  population 
is  given  up  entirely  to  agriculture,  that  it  lives  in  countless  villages 
scattered  over  tlie  faue  of  thvi  land,  eanh  orgauisfil  under  a  quasi- 
patriarchal  regime,  obeying  a  round  of  customs  which  form  a  religion 
and  have  their  centre  in  the  temple  of  the  locality.  Over  all  this 
network  of  villages  oor  administration  stretches,  exacting  from  their 
inhabitants  an  extraordinarily  small  modicum  of  taxation  in  return  for 
tho  secnrity  and  other  advantages  which  we  give  them,  but  affecting 
very  slightly  the  calm  tenor  of  their  daily  lives. 

One  thing  will  assuredly  strike  the  Englishman  who  having  travelled 
in  Northern  India  finds  himself  in  the  Sooth,  and  that  is  howmnch  more 
Anglicised  the  Madras  Presidency  has  become  than  any  other  part  of 
the  Peninsula.  Every  one  of  sufficient  intolligenee  to  make  a 
traveller  deaire  to  talk  with  him  in  the  districts  we  have  been  traver- 
wog  is  more  or  less  ftcqnflint<Kl  with  English,  All  that  has  been  done 
to  extend  primary  education  has  been  done  well,  though  we  tamed 
too  late  to  it.  if,  on  the  other  hand,  experienced  men  are  asked 
whether  the  efforts  of  (.Jovemment  to  improve  the  higher  education 
have  made  auy  wide  change  in  the  way  of  looking  at  things  which  has 
been  inherited  from  their  forefathers  by  the  great  mass  of  the  people, 
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they  will  say,  "  certainly  not '';  whnt  effects  we  have  produced  have 
extended  to  on  extremely  limited  cinas,  and  have  very  oflen  jnst 
missed  those  sections  of  the  population  to  whom  it  would  have  htcr\ 
most  desirable  to  give  some  of  the  ideas  of  the  West.  Wo  made 
)mo  terrible  blunders  when  we  first  attempted  to  atart  the  higher 
iacation  in  India.  We  foand  there  a  people  whose  choicest  minds 
were  very  much  given  to  abstract  specolationa,  mathematical  and 
philosophicaL  AVe  plied  them  accordingly  with  mathematics  and 
philosophy.  They  took  most  kindly  to  both,  of  course  ;  hot  what  has 
come  oE  it  all  ?  What  hare  our  schools  and  colleges  in  India  added 
on  these  subjects  to  the  gcueral  stock  of  human  knowledge  'i 
Another  great  blaader  has  been  particularly  well  set  forth  by  Sir 
Henry  Maine ;  we  dosed  the  aspiring  youth  of  India  with  the  farioas 
politics  of  the  days  of  George  III.,  with  Burke,  not  at  his  best  when 
he  wrote  as  a  philosopher,  but  with  Burke,  the  political  partisan,  the 
aoacrupulouis  advocate  raging  and  raving  about  iuiquities,  most  of 
which  bad  never  been  committed. 

What  we  should  have  done  was  bo  have  introduced  the  natives  of 
India  to  what  was  best  in  our  literature,  to  calm  regions  which  hod 
nothing  to  do  with  political  struggles  from  which  a  race,  moaldod  by 
inBuences  utterly  and  absolutely  difTc-rent,  had  nothing  whatever  to 
gain.  Of  that  kind  of  literatore  we  have,  thank  God,  abnudance, 
and  could  have  given  them  of  It  in  ample  meusure.  An  even  better 
giil  would  have  been  that  knowledge  which  would  have  enabled 
them  to  remedy  the  great  defect  of  India  and  to  make  it,  by  a  proper 
development  of  its  resources,  a  rich,  not  a  poor  country. 

Before  he  will  have  concluded  his  tonr  our  traveller  will  observe^ 
ihat  what  the  people  he  has  talked  to,  with  the  exoepUoa  of  a  "viewy", 
individual  here  and  there,  really  care  about,  is  the  material  develop- 
ment of  the  country.     Kverythiog  that  we  can  do  in  that  way,  always 
provided  we  do  not  throw  too  great  a  burden  either  on  the  present  or  | 
the   future,  is  pure  good.      Such   are   railways,  such  are  irrigation 
works  on  the  great  scale  like  one  or  two  which  I   havo  mentioned, 
and  such  is  the  constant  skilled  Bupervision  which  was  a  few  years  ago 
initiati>d  by  the  Madras  Government,  for  making  the  countless  small 
irrigation  works  scattered  over  the  hundred  and  three  river  beisins  of         j 
ihe  i^tadraa  Presidency   do  each  as  much  work  as  it  is  capable  of      ^ 
doing.     To  this  category  belong  all  the  eflbrt.s  we  make  to  improve   — ^ 
agriculture.     These  are  often  tentative,      I*lans  which  have  answered  .^^ 
very  well  in  England  often  do  not  answer  under  the  totally  different.:*  _. 
conditions  of  India ;  but  the  great  thing  is  not  to  lose  heart,  to  hee|^ 
the  object  continually  in  view,  for  remember  that  the  correlative  of  th»,^^ 
good  work  done  in  preventing  loss  of  life  by  famine,  by  pestUeno^^—^ 
and  by  war  must  be  to  make  two  blades  grow  where  only  one  grovi^i^p, 
now.     A  small  percentage  of  increase  in  our  cereal  production  woo^.^^-^; 
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enable  the  sapplv  of  fond  to  keep  far  nliead  of  the  increased  preesure 
put  upon  it,  great  as  that  is. 

Whoever  iutroclucfs  a  new  plant;  iis<-iul  for  economic  purposfs  in  a 
eoonttj  uitnated  like  India  is  a  real  benefactor.  Even  tbe  Portugnefe 
did  something  in  that  way,  while  we  hare  brought,  amongst  many 
Other  thiugs,  tea,  coffee  and  cinchona,  the  last-named  the  most  power- 
1  of  all  agencies  in  combating  fever,  far  the  most  deadly  disease  of 
Sonthem  India,  very  much  more  widely  fatal  than  cholera.  The 
ifadras  GoTemment  has  taken  immense  pains  to  cheapen  thia  in- 
estimable drng,  and  has,  aided  by  Mr.  Lawson,  who  is  at  the  head  of 
s  botanical  establishments,  and  Mr.  Hooper,  a  skilled  qainologist, 
ilad  very  great  success  in  its  endeavours  to  do  sa 

Another  subject  about  which  our  inqnirer  will  have  heard  a 
deal  m  foi-eat  conaervaocy.  A  few  years  a^^'O,  through  much 
if  the  countr}'  we  have  been  traversing,  and,  inOet'd,  through 
be  whole  of  the  Aladras  Tresidency,  the  state  of  the  forests 
JbfKOme  v«ry  alarming,  In  a  region  where  coal  does  not 
the  fuel  qucbtiou  atifiamea,  as  population  increases,  qnite 
immense  importance.  But  fore»t8  have  many  other  most  momen- 
tous duties  to  sabsen'e  in  such  a  country  as  Sonthern  India. 
Wood  is  wanted  for  bnilding  and  for  every  surt  of  household 
purpose,  while  it  is  to  the  last  degree  desirable  tbat  there  should  be 
reserves  of  pasture  for  the  use  of  cattle  in  periods  of  drought.  The 
traveller  will  be  told,  and  told  traly,  that  South  India  had,  in  respect 
to  sU  these  matters,  been  living  vety  mach  on  her  capital  till  about 
nine  years  ago,  when  the  torestB  were  put  on  a  new  footing,  both  ns 
to  legislation  and  administration,  with  results  atoncemo&t  satisfactory 
in  the  direct  revenne  irhtch  boa  been  brought  to  Government,  and  in 
the  &r  more  important  indirect  advantages  which  will  be  increasingly 
'elt  by  the  country  as  Nature  does  her  silent  work,  in  covering  with 
the  huge  spaces  which  nsed  to  be  ^vcn  up  to  the  ravages  of  the 
gO*t  and  other  rjuacIrupedB.  I  remember  stopping  as  I  drove  across 
wide  waato  in  the  district  of  Cuddapah  to  see  what  the  low  natural 
ishwood  devoured  by  the  cattle,  and  scattered  here  and  (here 
along  my  road,  was  composed  of.  I  discovered  to  my  great  atnnsement 
and  horror  that  it  mainly  conaiatod  of  &  most  valuable  species  of 
ebony. 

A  few  years  before  a  large  establishment  had  been  freely  using 
satin-wood  as  an  ordinary  fuel.  Such  things  must  happen  unless 
foreets  in  a  oocmtry  sitnated  like  that  of  which  we  are  speaking  form 
a  most  carefally  looked-af^er  department  of  Government. 

I  once  received,  in.  1870,  a  letter  from  no  less  a  personage  than  Sir 
Henry  Tale — "  clarum  et  renerabile  nomen  '' — in  which  he  aaid : — 

"I  feel  ratlior  horrified  when  T  think  nf  tlie  acres  of  ilenmlntion  tliJit  [ 
haoiL  io,  when  I  was  burning  bricks  for  the  (Jjuiges  (.'uumI  Work?  »X. 


^eltl 
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Boorkep,  hut  it  wii.-;  itiy  1)iif<inc^  to  hum  bricks  luiil  ils  chea]i  \%»  t  l-ouIJ  ;  It 
was  the  hiLsinetut  of  thu  milwiiy  eitlablishnii-'nt  to  gpt  fuel  aH  chi-aply  us  tliev 
ooiiM  (T  thitik  it  iu  probable  that,  if  1  hiid  lieflii  %'i'ry  hard  up  for  lime,  I 
would  hftve  burnt  the  Apollo).  But  it  'm*  only  Governmunt  that  con  look  to 
micb  laTfte  rcHulti)  as  tliuae  ailtwting  the  fiitura  climate  of  the  rountry." 

The  open-minded  observer  wiU  probably  dlBcoviT  that  one  of  tie 
things  which  the  i)eop]e  least  like  la  our  constant  effort  to  improve 
Eauitatioa.  In  that  direction,  however,  we  must  keep  ap  a  steady 
though  cautious  pressure.  It  is  not  otily  thnt  the  unhealthy  con- 
ditions uuder  which  bo  many  natives  live  ore  a  fruitful  cause  of  loss 
of  lifo,  but  they  are  also  a  fruitful  cause  of  rammed,  useless,  inefficient, 
and  unhappy  Uvea  Slowly  the  best  minds  rally  to  our  new.  I 
remember  a  Bruhmin  of  high  position  making  an  excellent  speech  in 
favour  of  a  Bill  for  compulsory  vaccination,  his  point  being  that  enoh 
a  meafiitro  would  bo  a  tribute  to  the  groatness,  not  an  insult  to  the 
majesty,  of  the  goddess  Mariamma  who  presides  over  small-pox. 

YeSj  we  must  keep  up  a  steady  pressure  in  favour  of  con-sen-ancy, 
and  whitewash,  i?vcn  although  it  teases  thn  p<>ople  a  little ;  but  tho 
less  weintorfore  with  their  social  cnatoms  tho  bettor.  Hoavon  knows, 
many  of  these  want  rE>form ;  but  of  all  agencina  of  reform  t  think 
the  very  worst  that  could  be  imagined  is  an  agitation  in  England, 
got  np  by  a  native  of  India  who  is  neither  a  Hindu  nor  a  Moham- 
tnedan.  There  is  a  little  book,  called  "Opinions  on  Social  Matters.'* 
by  the  late  Sir  Madhava  Rao,  which  deserves  mom  attention  than  it 
has  obtained  from  people  who  occupy  themselves  with  In< 
subjects. 

The  chief  moral  effects  which  we  have  producetl  upon  the  peo; 
ate  not  through  any  direct  teaching,  but  through  the  Codes.  Thi 
form  a  staudard  of  good  and  right  which  is  constantly  being  pro- 
mulgated by  judicial  deasioas  in  every  district.  If  the  traveller 
when  he  lauded  iu  India  was  perfectly  ignorant  of  its  circumstances 
ha  would  no  doubt  b»  much  surprised  to  Cnd  that  instead  of  the  hugw 
formless  maea  of  the  Euglish  law  ivhich  disgusts  and  disgraces  us  at 
home,  the  admirablt;  matter  of  that  law  has  been  rescueit  from  the 
chaos  uuder  which  we  suffer,  and  put  iuto  a  brief,  clear,  intelligible  ! 
form  with,  of  course,  such  cliauges  as  the  different  circumstaDce^  i 
required,  white  it  remains  in  all  essuutiaU  clarified  English  law,.^^^ 
This  I  say  will  be  a  great  surprise  to  the  perfectly  uninformed  trav^ — ^ 
■eller;  but  however  well  informed  he  is,  he  will  I  think  be  snrprise^^ 
to  learu  to  what  a  great  extent  this  taw  is  penetrating  the  thoughts  cr^a 
the  population.  This  is,  next  to  peace,  security,  and  incroas^^^ 
material  prosperity,  far  the  greatest  boon  which  we  have  given  '^^m 
'    lia.  ] 

tho  individual  whom  we  have  been  accompanj-ing  on  his  j""*--^    j 
•n  to  be  a  member  of  the  Koyal  Asiatic  Sodcty,  he  will  donbtl 
laked  a  good  many  questions  about  the  amount  of  interest  taki 
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19  natires  in  th«>  thlnga  of  the  mind  apart  from  what  the  Germans  call 
)read  stadies.  Uuder  tbis  head,  however,  he  will  not  hare  heard 
loch  that  will  give  him  satiBfaction.  I'attiog  a&idu  a  Xew  exceptional 
«&»«,  the  people  of  South  India  do  not  take  as  moch  intereist  in 
le  things  of  the  mind  as  one  conld  wish.  Of  one  or  two  of  then, 
"^or  instance  of  the  Mahon^ah  of  Vizianagram,  to  whose  enlightened 
inDoiHcenoe  Sanscrit  learning  owes  so  much,  one  cannot  speak  too 
highly,  bat  he  is  not  connected  with  the  portion  of  the  land  through 
which  wa  have  been  wandering. 

The  Occidentals  led  by  Slacanlay  had  too  complete  n  victory  for 
the  good  of  India.  Mach  ^lat  they  said  and  did  was  vrisa,  bat  their 
■yatem  has  failed  in  many  ways,  and  waa,  indeed,  never  intended,  to 
hteed  op  men  interested  in  the  past  of  their  own  land.  Ni'arly  oil 
that  has  been  learned  about  it  has  been  learned  by  the  labonr  of 
Earopeiuis,  and  yet  natives  trained  to  Enropeaa  methodfl  of  rcsrarch 
luTB  lacilities  of  all  kindn  for  prosecnting  research  which  we  have 
not. 

I   had  a   (jreat  deal  to   say  on   that  subject,  and  on  many  other 

oognate  ones,  in  an  Addrcs-s  which    I   delivered   in  my  capacity  of 

Chancellor  of  the  University  of    Madras,  shortly  before    I   left  the 

oonntry,  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  had  much  effect  since,  though  an 

excellent  little  book   by  Mr.  Rama   Krishna  on  the   village  life  of 

Sonth   India  ia  a  step  ii»   the   right   direction.     We  want,  however, 

^Bnite  a  small  library  of  works  of  that  kind  before  the  karve&t  that  is 

^beady  for  the  sickle  of  intelligent  native  observers  Is  gathered  in. 

^^    I  have  been  pleased  to  hear  by   recent  letters   from  Madras  that 

Hftooie  of  the  eSbrts  which  I  laadi^  for  the  extending  of  scientihc  study 

V^  the  Presidency  are  meeting  with  some  saocess.     A  recent  i;orre- 

spondent  writes,  for  example,  to  say,  "  It  is  liurprisiug  to  see  how  the 

uHtives  are  giving  np  the  prejudices,  that  for  a  time  kept  them  from 

^taking  to  practical  biology.      I*rofei«i0i-  Bourne's  classeji  this  year  are 

OTOwdeo. 

1  should  like  to  sue,  however,  on  the  part  of  the  Government  a 
it«adj  and  eadoring  etTort  in  the  direction  of  getting  more  ucieucc, 
tuore  technical  and  industrial  education,  more  interebt  in  their  own 
Uteralutv  and  history  spread  among  the  people. 

In  all  these  direct-ions  wt-  can  only  do  pure  and  unmitigated  good  ; 
Ou*  miratent  we  touch  social  customs  we  get  upon  ground  where  we 
amy  readily  do  harm  with  the  very  best  intentions,  while,  as  for  the 
exertions  that  are  sometimes  made  to  introduce  our  political  methods, 
thejr  sre  based  upon  the  fallacy  that  a  society  at  one  end  of  the  world 
can  emancipate  itself  from  one  set  of  evils  by  following  the  prncticea 
^  which  a  totally  diiferent  society  at  the  other  end  of  the  world 
Poimcipated  itself  from  a  totoily  different  set  of  evils. 
On  the  whole  I  think   that  an  unprejudiced  man  who  visits  India 
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will  carry  away  from  the  south  as  from  the  north  some  sach  general 
impresaon  as  this.  We  have  made  many  mistakes,  but  considering 
the  tremendous  problems  with  which  we  haro  had  to  deal,  it  is  littU- 
less  than  a  miracle  that  we  have  not  made  more.  The  two  worst  of 
these  must,  Heaven,  be  thanked,  be  laid  to  the  door  of  each  of  oar 
two  great  parties  at  home,  ao  that  Deither  can  make  them  of  much 
use  for  that  deaanciation  of  tlie  other,  which  Eoriiis  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  worst  but  oommrinest  kind  of  linglish  political  oratory.  i«Iow. 
however.  tlirougU  first  an  Iliad  then  an  Odya&ey  of  troubles,  we  have 
got  to  a  reaiionahle  policy,  and  u  reasonable  system  of  admiiiiatration. 
That  policy  requires  above  all  things  a  £rm  and  steady  hand.  That 
system  of  administration  requires  perpetual  impiovement  in  relatively 
small  but  still  important  mattei-s.  The  broad  Hoes,  however,  on  which 
our  great  empire  should  be  ruled  and  administered,  have  been 
painfully  traced  by  the  experience  of  genemtions.  I  trust  we  our- 
selves, and  our  successors,  wUI  be  prudent  enough  to  consider  that  the 
reasons  assigned  for  any  large  change  must  be  quite  overwhelming 
before  any  such  change  is  made.  Rightly,  as  I  have  said  ere  this,  d^ 
Count  de  Eubn3r,  the  very  model  of  a  statesman- traveller,  concluie 
the  pageR  on  India,  which  form  one  of  the  most  interesting  poilions 
of  his  admirable  travels  in  our  colonies  and  di-pondenciea,  by  wonL 
which  can  nerer  be  too  often  quoted,  "  England  has  bnt  one  enemy 
t3  fear  in  India — that  is  herself! "' 

M.  E.  Grast  DiiT, 
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I  poet.  His  admirers  claim  for  him  that  ho  is  a  great 
•re;  bat  they  base  the  chiim  upon  Trorks  which  seem  to 
!  not  his  admirers  to  establish  a  great  deal  less.  It  is  the 
his  article  to  give  English  readers  some  of  the  materials 
mt  on  Ibsen's  claim  to  the  name  of  poet,  and  at  the  same 
;  out  snndry  clues  to  the  tneaniiig  of  his  later  writings 

—^  found  in  his  enrly  p^iems. 

it  ask  my  readers  to  remember  one  thing' — which,  indeed, 
Le  danger  of  their  forgetting — namely,  that  if  Ibsen  is  a 
_»t.  They  must  make  due  allowance  for  the  fact  that  the 
il  try  to  put  before  them  will  be  robbed  of  the  splendour 
If  Iheir  colouring,  shorn  of  their  rhyme,  will  have  the 
ytheir  metre  tamed,  and,  as  far  as  form  is  concerned,  will 
^■-kery  of  themselves.     Yet,  even  so,  I  think  they  may  bo 

i§!withont  further  preface,  will  introduce  Ibsen's  early 

r, 
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rr 


—    Wi  (f,  AS  difttinrtly  as  if  it  had  Iieen  this  very  tiny,  tliB  night  I  saw 

1-   ^  d  poem  in  the  pnpor.    Tliere  I  sat  in  my  ilen,  michit  the  clouds 

nl   and  smoked  nnrl  drpamt  in  blexsoil  Rclf-eompJiicenry,    '  I  will 

\  iti<l -«i«tl«.     Jt   sliiill  glejim   atliwnrt  the  North.     Two  gahleft 

^  ch^re :  «  gfcat  one  and  ft  small.     1  n  the  great  one  a  ileathles» 

.  ;1 ;  Mill  the  small  one  »i)ui.ll  be  a  ladyV  howiT.'    I  tlioiij^hl,  tli«* 

banDony  in  tiit"  conception;  but  nftcnvanU  f*oini>  confusion 

16  inMt«r  cam»  to  hw  sonMt),  the  ensile  went  cloan  enxy  ;  the 

OO  liUW,  and  the  little  one  collapscil." 

'    K^  5»eti'B  poems  are  autobiographical,  and  it  is  hardly  hozar- 

HJ,a  Ztnto  these  lines  (the  succesaive  vcTsions  of  which  them- 

a  hiatory)  the  epitome  of  the  author's  poetic  career.    In 
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tbe  days  when  the  young  apothecary  was  striring  to  make  good  the 
defects  of  Ills  e«rly  eJucation,  and  was  conscious  of  poetic  powers 
straggling  for  otterauce  and  recogoitioo,  he  probably  conceived  the 
task  of  the  poet  much  as  other  men  did.  Melodramatic  and  romantic 
conceptions  were  in  the  air,  and  u  "lady's  bower"  was  a  quite  neces- 
sary "  property  *'  for  a  rising  poet.  But  already  strong  elomi'nts  of 
originality  niimifeHted  theinwlves  in  his  idt^as,  anil  as  be  came  to  his 
full  powers,  he  saw  thatlhe  traditional  raotivesand  materials  of  poetr\- 
wero  too  narrow  to  give  him  scope,  and  that  "  love  poetry,"  as  ordi- 
narily nndiTstood,  was  to  occupy  no  place  iti  his  mature  and  seriuuR 
work.      "  The  big  gable  was  too  little,  and  the  Uttle  one  collapsed." 

Brandes,  the  Danish  critic,  only  repe-ats  the  testimony  of  these 
verses  when  he  declares  that  at  some  time  in  the  course  of  the  battle 
of  his  life  Ibsen  had  a  Ijrric  Pegasna  killed  nnder  him. 

Let  ns  look  amongst  the  rains  of  the  little  gable  for  a  moment. 
Let  ns  see  if  the  hoof  of  Pegaans  straclc  the  soil  anywhere,  and  left  a. 
Hippocrene  to  mark  the  spot. 

"  OovR ! 

*'  We  followed  the  last  guest-*  to  tlit*  wickot.  The  night  wind  swept  away 
DOT  la.st  rnrewclls.  In  t^-cfold  di'r^olutiou  lay  Hid  ^irdon  ami  house  in 
which  but  now  sweet  touoH  had  ojitmm'wl  me.  It  waa  only  a  fttilivo  miwt- 
Ing  before  the  block  nigiitfall :  ulie  wut>  tiiUy  one  of  tlie  gueatu ;  and  now  }>ouo ! 
she  is  gone !  " 

Or  let  us  tnm  to  the  rerses  sent 

"  With  a  Watee  lilt. 

■*  See,  my  darling,  what  V\n  brciuj-ht  yon.  The  flower  with  the  whito 
win^B'  Borno  nn  the  qui(*t  stream,  it  floated,  ilream-lnden.  in  iiie  siiring. 
Wonhlst  thon  place  it  in  its  home  ?  So  lay  it  on  thy  breast,  my  darling :  for 
there  a  de<'p  nnd  silent  wave  will  swell  beneath  its  petalk.  Ah,  child, 
beware  of  the  mountain  tam  stream  \  There  isdangor,  aaiigor  in  dronmiog  ' 
thoro.  The  water  sprite  protends  to  sleep,  and  lilies  piny  above.  Child, 
thy  bosom  is  themountnin  tarn  strcinm.  There  is  danger,  dangor,  in  iln-am- 
ing  thtre.     Lilies  play  nbove,  and  the  sprite  pretends  to  sleep." 

Or  in  a  somewhat  lighter  vein  we  have 

"A    BlKD-H.\U,.\D. 

"  We  walk&l  one  lox-cly  ilay  in  spring  to  and  fro  in  the  nvcnuo  ;  fascinat- 
ing as  a  riddle  was  the  forbidden  s\>Qi.  And  the  wc«t  wind  wassighing,  and 
the  heaven  wim  no  bine!  On  the  lime-tree  sftt  n  mother  bird  singing  to  her 
brood.  And  I  painted  poet-pictur«t  with  sportive  colour-play,  while  two- 
brown  eye.-*  were  ahiniug,  IniiKbing  and  listening.  And  over  above  wc  could 
lieuT  how  tbey  laugbed  and  whisi»ared  at  us.  But  we — we  parted  with  fi  tnveet- 
fai-ewoll.  uever  to  moot  iigaiu.  And  now  when  I  wauder  all  alone  to  and  fro 
in  tlie  avenue  I  can  have  ueither  lest  nor  pence  for  the  little  feathered  folk. 
J^me  Hporruw  luit  thei'O  uud  lititouod  as  wo  walked  in  our  innocence;  and 
fihu  made  a  poem  about  uti,  and  tiot  it  nil  to  music.  It's  in  the  mouth  of  all 
the  birdii,  fur,  under  thu  foliage  roof,  evoi-y  beaked  songster  twitters  of  that- 
shining  day  ill  spring." 


HESRIK  II 
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^bout  oont«iiiponuieoDS  with  this  poem  was  the  oompositiun  of  the 

''  Gildet  paa  Solhaug."  the  brightest  in  tone  luid  the  happiest  in  its 

catastrophe  of  all  Ibsen's  plays.     1  will  transcribe  a  song  from  it,  less 

ipr    its  own  sake  than  in  order  that  the  brightest  picture  in  Ibsfsu'e 

g^^Ilery  may  not  be  wholly  nnnotioedhere : 

**■  I  wandered  on  the  hiU-ud?,  all  henry  nud  alone,  and  tnaa  every  bmh 
I      ur**^  branch  around  twittered   the  little  birdti.     80  cunnisflj  the  Htlile 

^p^yc^pitvrs  mug  :  'How,  It.'iteu.  while  1  tell  h(w  Ioto  doth  Kpnng!  Though 
^^^>c-1ike,  through  long  y«>ars,  it  grows,  nurtured  by  pondoriogs,  sorrowp,  and 
\  soX3£^  y^  "o  quick  does  it  ^hnot  that  a  momeut's  space  may  fix  its  Toota  in 
I      tlk^  ^  ^^  ^^  heart.'  " 

I  These  most  snfiice  as  samples  of  Tbsen's  lorn  poetry  ;  bnt  there  is 

oia.^  splendid  example  of  melodrama  that  has  borne  him  orer  all  the 
g^yfindinaviaD  conntrie^  an  a  popular  poet,  something  as  Browninf^s 
*'  .I^cd  Piper,"  and  "  How  they  brought  the  Good  News  from  Ghent 
tc>  Ail,"  took  hold  of  the  popular  fancy  when  his  more  characteristic 
WOTb  was  practically  imrend.  We  do  not  readily  think  of  Ibs&n  in 
coKinection  with  "  Penny  Headings,"  bnt  yet  "  Torje  Vigen,"  the  hero 
of  ihe  longest  of  his  minor  poems,  is  ideally  framed  to  flgnre  at  these 
hTXinble  entertainments. 

Terje  Vigen  is  a  Norwegian  sailor,  who,  after  a  more  or  less  wild 

a^id  wandering  life,  marries,  and  finds  the  constraints  of  a  settled  life 

coxivArted  into  the  suprumest  happlnesfj  when  a  little  daughter  laaghs 

IB  ^>  at  him  from  her  cradle.     But  the  wara  of  the  early  part  of  this 

c^^xihry  reduce  his  Norwegian  village  to  direst  distress.     The  British 

9.^et  cuts  off  all  supplies  from  without,  and  the  har\-est  fails  at  home. 

X7«aijc  takes  the  desirerute  resolve  to  row  over  to  Denmark  in  an  open 

kx^at  to  get  food  for  his  wife  and  child.     As  he  retams  and  is  oloae 

f^^  borne  he  is  sighted  by  an  English  man-of-war  and  pursued  by  a 

txsat  with  fifteen,  men  in  her.     He  rows  till  the  blood  bursts  from  his 

S  xigfr-nails  to  clear  a  rock  two  feet  below  the  water  on  which  the 

t^  wearier  boat  of  his  pursuers  may  strike  ;  but  just  as  he  is  clearing  it 

^^e  English  come  op,  and  the  young  ofScer  raises  an  oar  and  strikes 

^^    bole  in  Teije's  boat.     His  three  precioaa  casks  of  barley  are  lost 

^*."Xid  he  is  taken  prisoner,  to  the  immense  delight  of  the  young  Engliah- 

"^^Xisn,  who  laughs  at  his  outlandish  attempts  to  plead  for  his  liberty  and 

fbe  life  of  hia  dear  ooes,  and  carries  him  off  in  triumph  to  the  man-of- 

■^Wtf.   It  is  years  before  the  pcaco  puts  an  end  to  Toijo's  captivity,  and 

■^vhen  he  returns  homo  it  is  to  hear  that  "  when  her  husband  deserted 

lior*'  the  woman  died,  and  so  did  hnr  child,  and  they  had  a  pauper 

baiial.     Thenceforth.  Torjp,  grey-headed   with   the  anguish  he  has 

snlTered,  and  with  his  neck  bent  an  in  shame,  is  the  moBt  daring  and 

ekilfnl  of  pilots  ;  and  on  a  certain  stormy  night  he  is  summoned  to  the 

ndof  a  durtresBed  English  yacht.    He  is  just  bringing  her  off  when  he 

iees  *'  My  Lord  "  with  "  My  Lady  "  and  their  beautiful  child.     Then 
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he  lets  tho  yacht  go,  declares  that  she  will  not  obey  the  helm  ;  thnista 
the  Uir<^e  with  himaelf  into  a  boat,  rows  thorn  into  quieter  waters,  thea. 
stands  erect,  soiEcs  an  oar,  strikes  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  boaW 
and  they  are  all  standing  in  two  feet  o£  water  for  from  the  shore. 

"Then  my  lord  criw!  out  'The  rock  givBB  way  I  Tfc  enii  be  no  rock  at 
al).'  But  tlie  pilot  oiniled.  '  Xuy,  be  Hur(>  of  that !  A  sunken  boaL  and 
three  barley  ciu^kti  iiro  the  rwk  tliat  beai-s  uh  now,'  Then  swept  tlio  memory 
of  a  hairfi) rotten  deed  like  a.  liglitrdn;;;  fhiwli  o'tr  the  Kii^liKhiiiiurs  fuce  im 
he  know  the  suilor  tluit  om-e  knt'It  wft^iiini;  nn  the  d«^k  of  \m  i-urvettc,  Tlien 
Terje  Vigon  shoutPil  aloud,  '  You  h^'ld  my  idl  in  your  bond  thnt  dny,  and 
for  glory  you  nqmrndered  it  all.  One  moment  more  and  revenge  u-ill  hiive 
c-)me.' 

"  It  wan  tlien  that  the  haujility  RnjtItAhinan  bent  his  knee  to  tlte  Xonk 
pilot.  But  Terjft  stood  stiniglit  iw  tn  days  of  youth,  as  lie  steodied  himself 
n-ith  the  oar  ;  through  his  eyes  darned  out  hi.-«  init<imed  force,  and  hi«  hair 
streamed  out  on  the  wind. 

'*  *  Vou  sailed  at  your  ea.ie  in  yniir  great  corvette,  and  I  rowed  ray  little 
boat ;  1  wao  toiling  for  dear  one^,  wearied  to  death,  and  you  took  their  bread, 
and  you  thought  ao  lightly  of  mocking  my  hitter  tears.  Your  rich  lady 
there  in,  lu  bright  as  spiing  iiud  Iht  hand  is  tm  soft  aK  silk ;  and  my  wife's 
hand  it  was  con-fse  and  Imi-d,  hut  «be  wns  luy  own,  my  wife '.  Vonr  child 
ItAii  tjolflen  hair  and  blue  eyej*  like  ii  little  guest  nf  the  Loi-d,  end  my 
dnughte-T  was  nothing  tn  look  ii|>on,  for  she — OoH  help  her  ! — vnA  thin  and 
pate,  Ail  most  poor  folk.V  little  ones  are.  Kiit  they  were  the  sum  of  ray 
CJii-thly  wealth.  They  were  alt  that  I  ciilled  my  own.  Tliey  seemed  Kiich 
!i.  mighty  ti-ea.'iui'e  to  me,  and  with  yrni  .so  little  they  weighed.  And  now  has 
the  hour  of  lewimpeiise  titrurk,  for  you  sliftll  go  through  such  an  hour  aa 
well  inny  hilnm^  the  whole  hjtig  ynu^  thiit  bowed  my  neck  jukI  that 
bhacbiKl  my  liair  and  that  niii  my  l>li*«  a-grouml.' 

''  Then  be  seiztnl  the  child  and  be  swung  Kim  ftv**  und  hi-i  left  arm  tha 
lady  cInsjM-d. 

" '  Stand  back,  my  loi-d  !  One  step  In  advance  will  cost  you  your  diiU 
and  wife  1 " 

And  tbtt  Bntur.  was  ra-uly  to  spring  to  the  fight,  but  his  arm  fell,  palsied 
■  !vud  weak ;  hi"  linvitli  cauie  hnruiiig,  his  eye  lirooped  down  and  hi»  hair — as 
tho  <li>wiiiii^  (.howt'il  iifxt  riny  -  turiieJ  groy  Ln  that  siugle  night.  But  on 
Twji.''**  bivw  theif  wiw  fulmin-ss  mul  fH.*uce,Rnd  bin  l>rca«t  was  freo-'Uid  still, 
and  in  i-wveroiict^  hiiil  hv  thi-  baliy  dowu  and  it«  hands  he  gently  kissed.  And 
he  brcxtthed  a«  if  Ioo*ih1  from  «  prittoa's  vault  ami  bi«  \oice  came  otwidy  and 
calm. 

"  'Now  in  Terjo  Vigen  himself  again.  Tilt  now  my  blood  flowed  like  a 
liver  stone-rent ;  for  1  m«»(,  1  mtui  be  avengeti !  .  ,  .  .  But  now  it  iKuver ; 
we  two  are  ijuits.  Your  debtor  has  played  you  fair,  1  gave  what  I  eoald; 
you  took  all  I  had  ;  and  now  if  you  think  you're  been  wrongml  by  me,  then 
make  your  coui[daint  to  the  Lonl  alrave,  for  He  made  me  the  way  I  am.' " 

Tn  the  end,  of  course,  Terje  brings  them  all  safe  to  land,  and  when. 
thanked  as  their  preserver  points  to  the  child.  It  was  she  that  saved- 
them. 

But  it  is  time  we  left  the  ccmmoa  ground  on  which  Ibsen  comf 
into  comparison  with  so  many  of  his  brethren  ;  for  we  shall  find 
his  poems  many  a  weird  foreshadowing  of  the  motives  of  his  latvm> 
work. 
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Qalte  an  early  poem  gives  a  powerful  preeentmeDt  of  ttiat  almost 
aouate  belief  that  Ugbt  may  be   foand  in  and  through  darkness, 
ItematiDg  with  apparent  acquiescence  in  the  darkneBs  itself,  whicb 
^^asoinotes  and  repels  the  readers  of  the  sooiaJ  dramas. 

"TtlE   MtXKR. 

••  MitM-witll ;  lnie»k  with  vttuAi  und  vtniig  before  my  liewvy  luiDimer  strokes. 

iwnwardiuuKt.  I  bt«sik  my  wity  till  I  hwu- tlio ore-8tone'»  nny     l'<*pin  th« 

Hintain  M  wiute  of  Dt|;Ut  l>««konK  \nv  n  rich  tmusiire,  Jintnoiid  aiid  prectoiiit 

>ne,  amidst  tbi>  gold's  red  veiim.     And  in  the  «iefp  b'  jjoacc,  pwico  and 

alatioD  from  eternity;  break  me  the  way.  uiy  hwivy  huiumor,  to  tb*- 

idden  myutwy'ii honrt.*    Entt  I  nat  a  mtrrj-  boy.  oiidfr  the  liwiven's  host  of 

s,  or  trod  the  flowery  way  of  i<pnng,  with  fliiid-iKwcc  fur  my  own.     Hut 

'1  forgot  the  ylorj'  of  day,  ait  1  tumed  to  the  midnight  diirkiit-»i,  for^'ot  the 

wufj:hiij^  and  siiigiug  of  the  hill-F^lde  in  thn  trmpW  art-udL'  uf  my  mine.    Wlit-n 

lint  I  came  down  hither,  in  innomncc  of  heiu-t  I  dwrni'd  that  the  spu-it  of 

tba  di'ptb  wuuld  tiud  me  the  rndle»<  nddie  of  life.     \b  yet  no  spii-it  bn^ 

ituaveUt'd  fur  me  what  Re«>m(!d  to  me  so  strangt',  u»  ytt  no  my  has  rinen 

akuning  upward  fmm  the  ground.     Have  I  failed  then  i     Will  luy  choeen 

njr  sever  lead  me  through  to  the  clear  f     Y(4  the  tight  blitidit  my  eycK 

nliCB  1  Beek  it  abovR.     Nay,  I  miiHt  down  into  the  depth  ;  there  iw  peace 

tiCB  eternity.     Hreiik    mo  tlie  way,  my  heavy  hammer,  to   the    hidden 

njiMiy's  heart,  hammer  stroke  on  bammer  stroke,  on  till  life's  la^t  day.  No 

I  vi  morning  shJnm,  no  sun  of  hope  ariflea." 


What  are  we  to  say  to  this  strange  affinity  with  darkness  ?  Tho  shy 
nd  sensitive  poet,  neglected  or  made  light  of  by  the  literary  coteries 
Diid  the  critics  of  his  day,  barely  able  to  secure  his  daily  bread, 
feeling  as  though  the  light  wcro  not  for  him,  learns  to  love  the  dark- 
vm  and  atrires  to  find  ita  peace,  its  light,  its  hope  if  it  may  be — its 
|nw  in  any  caao.  Can  he  liere  find  the  scope  that  seema  to  be  denied 
hjn  in  the  world  of  light  ? 

•   ,"Apraii»  op  the  Ijoirr. 

"In  my  schoolboy  daya  I  bad  pluck  euoiigh~at  1cafit,til1  the  sun  went  down 
bikiad  the  mountain  ridgo.  Itut  when  the  ^hndowii  of  night  stretched  over 
IdBand  marsh  then  ugly  hobgoblins  scared  mc  from  sagas  and  fniry  tales. 
Ami  iw  looner  did  i  cIofo  my  cye«  than  I  dreamt  and  dreamt  r\nd  dreamt, 
ial  all  my  pluck  had  left  me,  and  hud  gone  to  God  knows  where.  But  now 
imping  baa  changed  with  mc.  Now  my  com-age  set*  off  on  its  wander- 
ing* when  the  morning  nunsliine  c«nie».  Now  it  in  tho  troubles  of  the  day 
Mid  Urt  buirtte  of  life  that  tirip  ali  the  cold  hon-nn*  into  my  breast.  I  hide 
wpAi  Tinder  a  fiap  of  tlie  wai-ecrow  veil  of  the  dark,  and  there  al!  my 
cMnp  arms  itaelf  ai*  eagle-bold  hb  ever.  Then  I  dtjfy  flnntw  and  fire.  I 
nBlikea  fakxm  in  the  cloud ;  T  foi-get  all  my  care  and  wot*  till  the  next 
OHnnBgdawn.  But  when  the  protection  of  night  fails  me,  I  am  he1])]eaR 
and  hitt  again.  Yea,  if  I  eball  o'er  do  a  heroic  deetl  it  mimt  \iv  a  deeil  of 
IhedtrkuM." 

Readereof  "Brand"  will  rcmemborhow  this  strange  motive  reappears 
diere.    Through  all  the  passion  for  light  and  nir  that  beats  through 

*  IJl  " The  bcart-cfaambcr  of  ilie  U!ddeu."    Compare  Job  xx^UL  with  the  wbohi 
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the  poem,  there  runs  a  suspicion — Bometime«  faint  aud  forgotten, 
sometimes  ivseDted  and  fought  against,  sometimes  felt  as  a  crushing 
and  deadening  weight,  sonietimes  aoceptvd  as  a  faith  in  which  alone  are 
strength  and  rest — that  man  was  made  for  tba  peace  and  depth  of 
darkness,  not  for  the  glare  of  light,  and  that  the  longing  for  happi* 
ness  is  but  the  monstrous  disease  of  a  creature  Eick  to  leare  its  owa 
nittural  element. 


iwn.  H 
<ak«f 


'*  IVo  ideas  [eays  Bmnd]  used  to  drop  into  my  mind  an  a  boy,  and  sh 
my  f  mmt"  with  fits  of  ]auju:hior,  and  got  me  a  barked  }iidB  Trbon  the  old 
t^chool  liauii*  was  out  uT  tom[»or.    I  used  to  fatiry  inyeclf  an  owl,  afmid  of  the* 
(burk,  tiad  n  Ash  with  n  horror  of  water.     1  laughed  aloud  nt  the  idtra.  and 
utrovo  to  smuggle  it  out  of  iiiy  mind,  but  it  stut-k  tliero  with  tooth  nod  i;law. 
WHiat  was  it  caused  the.so  bursts  of  laughter  i     It  wa«  a  confused  sense  of 
the  iueongruity  bctwocn  tbo  thing  as  it  is  mid  the  thingas  it  ought  to  be, 
between  the  fact  of  our  having  to  hear  and  our  finding  the  burden  nnbear- 
nblc.     Almost  every  man  that  wnlks  — Mck  or  sound —  is  such  an  nwl ;  ij 
Kiich  a  fiidi.     Created  for  abysmal  deed-s,  he  nhould  have  lived  with  lifo'i 
Hartc  depths,  and  that  is  ju^-t  what  scaras  him.     lie  iipmwle  in  eager  Ion, 
on  the  edge  of  the  tide,     llo  KhnnM  bis  own  star  chamhor,  and  shrtebs  o 
for  '  ail-  and  the  blazing  day ! ' " 

In  the  period  of  seething  and  ferment  to  which  most  of  the  poems^ 
belong,  we  find  other  iudications  that  the  disappointed,  disiUusionised, 
almost  starving  poet,  strove  in  many  moods  to  find  the  highest  life  in 
an  existence  cnt  o&  from  the  sympathy,  the  appreciation,  the  expan- 
sion, the  full  personal  utterance  that  S(.'emed  to  be  denied  him. 

In  a  poem  that  in  the  original  almost  freezes  the  blood,  we  have  a 
kind  of  prelude  to  "  Peer  Gynt."  Ibsen  makes  the  characteristic  attempt 
to  estritct  the  highest  life  out  of  a  cynicism  driven  to  an  extreme  at 
which  tbe  most  hardened  must  shudder,  and  out  of  the  absolute  death 
of  all  that  most  call  life.  Here,  as  often  elsewhere,  we  are  left  in 
doubt  whether  the  concluding  lines  are  intended  as  a  real  solution,  or 
only  as  the  last  and  bitterest  satire.  The  hero  of  '*  On  the  Viddes,"  ^^| 
like  Peer  Gynt  after  him,  strives  at  first  to  make  good  \nA  tresposse^^ 
by  cheap  regrets  and  resolutions  that  coat  nothing.  He  lies  liigh  up 
on  the  hill-side  the  night  after  he  has  parted  with  his  betrothed.         h 

"  And  thoughts  they  came,  jitid  thoughtit  they  went,  like  folk  on  cburcli- 
wny  puth  ;  {tatberecl  in  knnt^  >ind  ^azed  nruund,  set  up  the  judgment-wit — 
iind  uttered  diK>m ;  then  et&lkcd  in  nleuce  by.     '  Oh,  were  1  neai'  thee  in  thii^ 
hour,  thou  flower  I  broke  ye^reen,  I  would  ky  mo  down,  like  a  faithfuk. 
huuod,  before  thy  gumect's  hem.     Bight  Into  tiiiuveyes  would  I  float,  uniL 
there  Mduld  I  cleanse  my  soul,  and  the  tityld  that  bewitched  my  soul  laKt> 
night,  ni^  I  stood  by  thy  father's  gnte,  X  wuuld  smite  to  death  in  tscorn  ! ' " 

Then,  glowing  with  the  sense  of  vlototy,  he  leaps  up  and  first  ofie 
a  winged  prayer  to  God  that   on  all   his  dear  bride's  days  snnBhin 
may  ever  lie,  but  then,  as  the  consciDDSiiess  of  strength  mounta  in 


A  "  rlAAe  "  is  a  high  rtrrtoh  of  mountain  Isnd,  tho  l)eni«  of  the rdndeer  and 
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he  prays  retber  tUat  her  path  may  be  hard,  the  river  dammed  where 
t^he  would  cross,  the  rock  slippery,  the  pathway  st«ep,  that  he  may 
bear  her  on  his  arm  Across  the  torrent,  and  clasp  her  close  to  his 
breast,  where  (iod  himself  shall  not  hurt  her  unchallenged  or 
-nnresisbed ! 

Then  on  the  vidde  he  meeta  hia  own   myaterions  second-self  io 
the  form  of  a  stranger,  who  lays  a  spoil  upon  him  that  he  would  oft 
hare  broicen  if  he  could,  that  he  does  not  now  eren  ^-ish  to  break. 
This  man,  with  the  unspoken  thoughts  gleamiug  like   the  oorthem 
dawn  around  his  brow,  with  tears  in  his  laughter,  and  tips  that  more 
vhen  he  is  silent  in  utterance  as  mysterious  as  the  song  of  the  wind 
tbtOQgh  the  trees,  terrl6ea  and  fascinates  hitn  with  his  cold  eye,  as 
Qa&thomable  as  the  darklicg  t^irn,  fed  and  clasped  hy  the  bosom  of 
the  great  snow- lipids.     lieary  thought-birds  sweep  low  over  the  face 
oC  this  man's  miad,  or  it  is  torn  by  wild  storms,  whereat  you  lower 
lail  snd  cronch  in  tertor  for  yonr  very  life.     Kver  seeiuiug  to  stand 
kt  a  wider,  freer,  and  nobler  life,  and  representing  himseU  as  an  up- 
lifting forci',  this  man    gradually    weans   our  hero   of    all   his   home 
tlunightsand  longings,  till  at  last  he  Icams  to  he  ashamed  of  every  old 
aflbcti(Hi,  and  to  trample  upon  his  own  humanity  as  mere  sentimeutal- 
isDi;  and  at  last  the  freezing  cynicism  of  his  other  self  has  found  sDch  a 
bdgment  thai  it  can  assert  iUelf  even  under  the  shadow  of  a  sorrow  or 
k  paeaion  that  rends  his  very  sciqI.  He  is  gazing  down  at  his  mother's 
cottage,  and  a  Bne>er  from  the  stranger  has  determined  liim  never  again 
to  jield  to  such  weakness,  when  he  sees  a  glow  round  roof  and  roil ; 
firvt  it  is  like  a  cloady  dawn,  then  the  red  flams  bursts  throngh. 

"  It  Klione,  Rtid  it  llniiie<l,  nnd  it  cruMhed  into  ruin^,  and  I  i;)iri(>](f>d  my 
agony  inU>  tliK  nijfht;  Imt  the  strangftr  hiwl  romfurt.  'Whysu  disturbed? 
X  ffiippDHB  it's  only  thA  old  hniitKi  buminj;,  with  theChrLstniaAale  and  the  cat,' 
Su talked  with  mirh  flkill  in  all  my  woe  thnt  it  well-ni^h  made  me  shudder; 
voiil  hepointnl  out  thn  titriking  etTert.  nt  the  fien- plow  as  it  etreamed  out 
>JMo  moonVteam's  light,  with  twofold  illumination.  H<>  looked  at  it  through 
4»i«  koUowed  hand  tn  necnw  the  right  pprspertive,  while  n  nong  swept  over 
^luRiekazid  snow,  and  T  knew  fnll  well  thnt  my  mothir'n  aoni  into  angel 
laaiidsiras  beiog  given  :  'In  ivtillQreR  thou  toilcdBt,in  RtillnesH  didRtbeor,  and 
"«vfTit  thy  Rtill  way  through  the  turmoil ;  so  we  bear  thee  fUl  gently  H.way 
TjTna  the  earth,  high  o'er  the  \nddo  to  light  nud  to  poAee,  to  the  joy  of  the 
^^liitmss  in  heaven!'  The  hunter  was  gone,  the  moon  hidden  in  cloud, 
^oA  mj  Uood  was  on  hie  and  irevxing,  I  bore  my  buiilen  of  an^ut»h  out 
oviT  the  viijde. — But  it  can't  be  ileDied  that  it  v?a$  etfective  that  tt^'ofold 
illuiuiaation  !" 

Itooly  remains  for  him  to  feel  the  lost  pang  as  a  bridal  proceeeion 
goes  out  Irom  another  cottage,  and  he  recognises  in  the  bi-ide  her  who 
was  to  have  been  bis. 

"Jo>-  go  with  thee,  my  sweetest!  Now  T  have  played  my  In**. stAke,  «n<l 
guotd  a  loftier  outlook  upon  things.  Now  1  am  ttteeled,  and  shxU  follnw 
Ylw fnntmons  thnt  bidv  me  stride  out  pn  the  mountains!     Aly  life  in  th» 
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valleys  has  be«n  lived  out.     Up  here  oa  vidde  ifre  freedom  and  Cio<l  !    All 
the  rest  ore  but  fumbling  down  there," 

A  terrible  atory  of  bitterness  and  disappointment  may  be  read  in 
sDoh  lines  as  Iht'se.  iJal  wbat  euppi-tr«««d  passion  and  intensity  of 
life  through  it  all,  and  wbat  Titanic  streDgth  !  If  any  one  finds  in  such 
cyoicism — blood -cardling  as  I  have  called  it — mere  frivolity  or 
"  Leichtzinnigkeit,"  he  mistakes  a  deadly  determination  to  enditre  for 
n  want  of  sensibility.  Here,  if  ever  the  words  of  a  German  admirer 
lire  applicable,  ''  Ibsen  ist  so  fnrchtbar  emst." 

In  truth,  Ibsen  was  in  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  at  tlie 
period  when  bis  chief  poeme  were  written.  He  was  fighting  for  bis 
very  life,  botli  literally  and  met-apliorically.  He  himself  associates 
verse-writing  and  suffering  together  in  a  grimly  hnmorons  poem 
which  may  serve  to  relieve  ns  after  "  Pna  Viddeme." 


"Thb  Power  of  Mewort. 

"  Listen  here  !  Do  you  know  how  n  trainer  tearliKt  hiK  bear  a  l««on  he 
never  forgets  1  He  tie«  the  bcoat  up  in  a  brewer '»  rnt ,  and  they  li^ht  a  fire 
right  under  it.  Mean  while  the  trainer  plays,  'Oh  happy,  happy  life  : '  on  the 
burel-organ  for  the  l)efir  to  hcAi*.  The  hairy  monster  is  nlmoKt  hcside  him- 
self with  pain.  He  cnn't  stand  still,  bo  he  has  to  dance ;  and  ever  after,  as 
soon  as  he  hears  that  tune,  ho's  posseesed  hy  a  dancing  devil.  I  myself  once 
sat  in  n  copper,  with  a  full  accompaniment  and  R  very  respectable  tempera' 
ture ;  and  on  that  owasion  I  burnt  myself  more  than  skio-dcop,  and  I  don't 
suppose  T  Rhnlt  evor  forget  it;  and  wlionevcr  an  coho  of  tliat  time  comes 
over  mo,  I  feci  as  if  I  weiv  chained  in  a  red-hot.  copper.  I  know  it  like  a. 
thnut  under  the  roots  of  the  naik,  and  I  can't  choose  but  hop  on  my 
metrical  feet." 

Bat  through  all  this  period  Ibsen  still  had  a  refoge  in  an  ideal 
world.  He  had  begun  his  practical  dramatic  career  with  a  play 
founded  on  the  darkest  period  of  Norwegian  history.  Then  he  bad 
«8cencled  to  the  fourteenth  century,  the  ballad  period.  Then  he  had 
idealised  the  Viking  period  in  a  play  of  extreme  beauty  founded  on 
the  story  of  the  VoUung  Saga,  and  finally  had  dramatised  the  great 
historical  motives  of  the  period  following  upon  Harold  Fairhair's 
unification  of  Norway.  Would  that  Englishmen  could  have  leai^it 
to  know  Ibsen  first  by  "  The  Vikings  of  Helgeland  "  and  "  The  Pre- 
tenders "  I  These  noble  dramas  are  now  accesGible  in  translations, 
and  I  will  therefore  refrain  from  any  attempt  to  indicate  their  general 
character  and  significance.  Hot  the  man  who,  ia  the  midst  of  such 
feelings  and  experiences  as  we  bavoseeu  reflected  in  the  poems,  could 
ooncoivo  not  only  a  HjordiB  and  a  Skule,  but  a  Dagny,  a  Sigord,  a 
Margret^,  and  on  Ing^bjiirg,  had  surely  not  lost  all  seose  of  quiet 
beauty  luid  tcodeniess  even  as  judged  by  uR  "fumblers  down  here 
below  "  !  Let  ub  listen  for  one  moment  t«  Mai"gret«'s  '■  Cradle  Song  " 
before  we  plunge  again  into  the  deep  waters. 
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*'  N'oir'roof  and  rafter  open  out  to  the  blue  rtaj-vatiltabovc.  With  dream- 
win^  on  hu  abouUers  tliea  Uttio  llaakou  up.  Upou  the  ooi-tK  a  Udder 
that  reaches  heaven  is  set,  and  little  Iliiakon  rlaea  with  an|>iU  to  ths  top. 
God's  iingeU  :«mall  are  wiitching  over  the  baby's  peace ;  God  bless  the  little 
Uoakon  ;  thy  mother  siiares  their  w-atch." 

In  *'  King  Skule  "  critics  have  agreed  in  recogoisiDg  many  traits  of 
Ibsen's  ov^ni  cbaractev  and  experience.  Perhaps  ia  his  last  speech  vre 
may  fiod  an  indication  of  the  crlrtis  through  which  the  poet  was  uoiv 
paasing.  All  his  surrouudiugs  seemed  to  be  hostile  and  cramping. 
He  panted  for  life  and  Bcope.  He  sought  refuge  in  the  great  memories 
of  the  past,  thou^  with  an  eye  more  and  inoro  fixod  on  the  present. 
Did  that  present  really  offer  him  a  life  and  scopu  to  w}iich  he  was 
somehow  blind?  The  dying  Skule  sees  at  Uist  that  in  the  love  of  his 
wife  and  daughter  lie  had,  and  knew  it  not,  the  treasure  for  which 
be  raoged  the  world  ineio  and  devastation.  Haseachnian  his  true  life 
and  mission  olose  at  hand  if  he  could  but  see  with  bis  eyes?  Hiid  Ibsen 
hiraaelf  a  jxiefic  calling  for  the  present  rather  than  the  post?  Had 
he  aoTUCCB  of  strength  which  could  well  enable  htm  to  defy  the  neglect 
and  opposition  that  were  embittering  his  life  ?    There  was  one  already 


standing  at  his  side,  to 
words  of 


whom,    after    many    years,  he  wrote  his 


"TuAsas. 


"  The  griefti  tliat  mndt:  rugged  my  way  wove  hor  sorrow  ;  ths  spWt-boings 
that  bore  me  forward  wuro  her  joy.  Her  homo  ia  out  here  on  ths  ocean  of 
freedom  where  the  poet's  bark  may  lie  mirrui-ed.     The  rank  of  uhiftiiig  forma 

that  march  with  waving  bannei-g  through  my  verve  are  her  kin.     Her  goal 

ia  to  kindle  my  sight  into  glow  while  nono  uan  know  who  gave  me  the  tic%. 

And  juHt  because  she  looks  not  ovuu  for  thanks  must  I  ttiug  her  and  prim 

her  this  thankful  song." 

I  Bat  if  Ibsen  was  to  bo  the  poet  of  his  own  time,  it  mast  ha  in  a 
wsy  of  his  own.  And  what  that  way  ahoold  be  ia  again  indicated  in 
atanarkable  passage  in  "The  Pretenders." 

I  King  Skulo's  heart  is  gnawed  by  doubts  as  to  his  right  and  as  to 
liii  riral's  right.  Were  he  auro  of  either,  he  thinks  he  could  be  at 
peace.     He  doubts  hia  own  power  and  worthiness  for  kingship,  but 

I  he  doubts  it  doubtlngly.  Ha  la  questioning  the  iSkald  Jatgelr,  whoite 
K-ords  strike  deeper  than  he  himself  knows,  and  giro  answer  to  some- 
thing more  than  the  questions  that  provoke  them. 


^^      "Kiso  Skcle  :  Tell  me,  Jat^eir,  how  came  you  to  bo  a  bard?    Wlio 

I      tauglit  you  the  art? 

^K        Ja.ti~.bib:  The  art  cannot  bo  taught,  sire. 

^H        KiKG  Skulk  :  It  cannot  bo  taught !     Then  how  came  it  ? 

^H        Jatueid  :  The  gift  of  sorrow  wai?  given,  me,  and  so  I  bfwame  a  liard. 

^V        Kixo  8kl'LE  :  Then  is  the  gift  of  son-ow  what  a  bard  n&eds  ? 

Jatqeib:  It  was  what  I  needed.     Others  may  need  faith,  or  joy,  or 
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Ktitii  Skule  :  Doubt !     Cim  that  be  the  thing  needed  i 

Jatukir  :  Yo8 1  but  then  tho  doubter  must  Ito  strong  uid  crup. 

KiKu  Skgle  :  jVcd  what  do  you  mean  by  &  limp  doubtor  ? 

Jatmeir:  One  who  doiibte  hit;  own  doubt. 

KiNu  Ski.'le  [>Uuwly] :  Thu-t  uiothiDkii  were  deatb. 

Jatokib  :  Woiwo  I  Tforao  I     It  were  life  in  death  I  "  • 

Place  aide  by  side  with,  thia  scene  the  "  Rhymed  EpUtle,"  prim 
near  the  end  of  Ibst^^a's  cx>Uected    pooms.     A   friend  has  aaked   hira< 
what  is  the  matter  nith  the  present  ago  Tphtch,  with  all  its  reaonrc«sl 
and  all  its  stren^h,  seena  to  be  haunted  Hy  a  vn^e  apprebensioua| 
and  to  have   its  vigour  sapped  by  some  secret  spirit  of  dalnesa  and] 
weariness.      Ihsen  answers,  characteristically  enough,  that  he  prefei 
aaktug  questionK,  and  that  it  is  not  his  mission  to  answer  them.      F<»r' 
once,  however,  he  will  try  to  say  how  the  thing  looks  to  him.    Sailors 
hare  a  superstition  (gainst  roakiag  a  voyage  with  a  corpse  on  board. 
If  a  suspicion  gets  about  that  there  is  a  dead  body  somewhere  in  the 
cargo,   all   becomes  spiritless  find  slack,   and  titere  is  no  spring  or 
confidence  in  the  crew.     Ibsen  compares  life  to  a  good  abip  on  her 
voyage.     He  is  one  of  the  passengers  himself : 

"  I  was  sitiing  here  nlone  upon  tho  deck  one  sultrj-  night,  nith  the  st 
and  sileuce  for  ooitipany.     The  brucze  was  an  mft  and  getitle  as  may  be, 
the  wings  cf  the  evening  wind  uere  clipped.     AU  the  passengers  had  gone 
lo  their  bertha,  aud  tho  lamp  burned  sleepily  donti  below,     A  stifling  hot  air 
flowed  up  from  the  cabiu,  tmd  lield  its  weary  victims  in  a  half  elumber. 
1'lii-ir  sleep  v.-as  restlue)  and  tmpcticuful,  oe  I  could  see  through  tho  half- 
opoof^l   swing-glafis   of  th»  skylight.     Here  lay  a  statesman  twisting  bis 
mouth  OS  if  tor  a  i>milo,  but  it  uaded  in  a  yawii.     There  a  learnad  prufchsnr 
Unrir'i  from  side  to  Kide,  c|uarTelIiag,  it  seemed,  with  his  own  learning.     A.fl 
theologian  dragged  tho  bed-clothes  over  hie  bead ;  and  another  man  waaV 
bun-owing  into  bis  pillow.      High  and  low,  there  lay  artists,  authars,  like 
folk  in  a  dream,  fearing  and  expectant.     But  ovci-  aU  this  half-fileeping  Ufa 
beluw  brooded  a  lurid,  steaming,  stifling  beat.     I  averted  my  eye  From  all 
the  weary  turmoil,     1  gazed  out  into  tho  fresh  night,     I  looked  eastward 
whera  the  faint  dan-n  was  already  bogiuning  to  veil  the  brightuefis  of  the 
stars.     Then  a  sound  struck  my  car  from  thei'e  below :  it  Htruck  me  as  1 
sat  leaoiDg  against  the  must.      Some  one  cried  out,  half-way,  it  seemed, 
lietweea  an  uneasy  sleep  and  a  uightouLre, '  1  boliove  we'ra  sailing  with  a^ 
oorpsa  in  the  cargo  1 ' "  ^| 

There  we  have   it!     What  is  the  corpse?     What  is  the  dead__ 
matter  we  are  carrying  with   us  ?     Is  it  the  inheritance  from 
ancestors  ?     Is  it  our  commercial  system  ?     Is  it  our  morriago  laws 
Is  it  our  cooErmed  habit  of  lying  ?     Is  It  the  foolish  aud  narrow  wa 
in  which  we  speak   the  truth   when   we  give   it  a  tarn  ?     Is  it  o 
untamed  elemental  passions  not  yet  homanised  ?    Is  it  our  tradition. 
and  conventional  pretences?     Is  it  oar  religion? 

If  any  man  is  afraid  of  these  questions  let  him  give  Ibsen  a  widi 
berth.    If  any  man  dares  to  ask  them  without  reserve,  let  him  welcom 
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the  terrible  "  poet  of  doabfc"  and  listen  to  his  questionings,  without 
demanding  answers  from  him. 

Ibaen,  then,  is  the  poet  of  doabt.  What  is  his  mission,  and  what 
mnst  be  his  qaalificaticDs?  He  must  be  a  whole-hearted  doubter. 
Ue  must  not  feel  responsible  for  giving  answers,  or  he  will  tone  down 
his  cjaestions  to  the  compass  of  his  atiswering  powers.  But,  aboreall, 
he  must  be  neither  a  cynic  nor  a  sentimentalist.  Else  how  can  he 
pat  true  questions?  Under  and  through  them  all  we  must  feel 
onfaillug  discernment  of  beauty  and  loyalty  to  truth,  unduUed 
rosponsiveneas  of  soul  to  generosity  and  nobility,  a  determination  not 
to  accept  as  ani^wers  what  are  no  answers  at  all,  and  a  tender 
reverence  for  every  thgught  or  LmpuUe  that  bears  in  itself  such  life 
that  the  poet-doubter  needs  not  qaestion  it.  Ibsea  is  the  poet  of 
doubt;  and  his  doubting  is  so  strong  and  true,  that  when  we  hava 
dealt  with  the  questions  he  asks  us  we  shall  have  dealt  with  hfe. 

Bat  at  the  period  we  have  already  reached — the  period  of  tha 
publication  of  "  The  Pretenders"  in  18G3 — Ibsen  was  still  able  to  live 
an  ideal  life  in  the  great  trnditions  of  Norway,  and  had  not  yet  been 
Forced  to  accept  his  mission  aa  the  poet  of  donbt.  It  waa  [n 
Norwegian  history  and  legend  that  he  found  the  subjects  of  nlmost 
all  his  dramas,  and  it  was  hero  that  ho  fonnd  again  the  Norway,  brave 
and  strong,  which  he  could  hardly  recognise  amid  the  petty  interests 
and  the  sordid  joalousie-s  and  disputca  of  his  immediate  atirroundings. 
la  bis  love  of  the  glorious  memories  of  the  past  he  was  one  with  those 
from  whom  he  waa  divided  in  all  else. 

When  the  Dano-German  war  was  impending  the  memories  of 
Norway's  heroic  age  revived  in  every  breast.  Th^  King  of  Norway 
and  Sweden  had  pledged  himself  to  the  King  of  Deuiusu'k ;  wild 
enthosiaam  reigned  among  the  youthful  Norwegians  ;  aiul  thu  cause 
of  Scandinavia  seemed  to  be  one.  Bat  when  the  test  came  prudence 
prevailed  over  enthusiasm.  The  king,  to  his  bitter  grief,  it  is  said, 
waa  forced  to  draw  back  from  his  word.  Sweden  and  Norway  took 
no  part  in  the  struggle.  No  stream  of  volunteers  (lowed  Kuuthward. 
It  was  looked  upon  as  a  mere  piece  of  utseless  Quixotism  to  throw  into 
the  scale  a  weight  that  could  not  turn  it.  The  Norwegians  were  a 
poor  and  feeble  nation.  What  oould  they  do  against  the  overwhelming 
power  of  the  foe  ? 

So  Denmark  was  left  to  light  and  fall  alone. 

Ibsen  sounded  the  alarm-bell  over  Norway  in  a  poem  which  the 
older  generation  of  Danes  cannot  read  dry-eyed  to  this  day  : 

"  Now  round  the  fort  of  Tym  guthcrs  maybe  for  the  last  time  -  a  folk 
UDderstraiDaodgri«f,witlilIn|;Iialf-mafithigh.  Doscrtct^,deitertO(I,in  thediiy 
«rf  peril,  deserted  in  tlie  Iiour  oi  strife  !  Wjui  this  tlio  mwining  of  tlio  clasp 
of  luuifis  50  rich  ill  itroini»e  fur  the  Noi-thern  cause  at  AxeUtod  and  Lund  i 

"Tliewonls  that  Howed  *a  from  tho  heart  were  but  a  gush  of  phrnsert, 
and  now  the  well  is  drv.    The  tree  that  blossomed  into  vows  in  the  sunshine 
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of  ft  fewUil  iIav,  st<mds  stripped  by  the  stonn  winil,  like  a  croaa  to  mark  the 
grave  of  Norwuy'*  youth,  the  first  night  that  cnlU  for  work  ! 

"Thoy  wore  but  iressod-uplio*,  iv  poLsoneii  JiiHas-ltias,  thut  N'orwny'M  sons 
xhoutcd  but  now  in  oxiiltntion  towiir<l.s  the  hpAch  of  SoiinJ.  Wlint  piLssoil 
'twixt  kin;r  and  king  at  Uie  la-tt  royiU  journey  ?  It  was  only  King  tiu»tAv 
onco  again  playing  iit  the  jjame  oi  Cliarles  the  TwaJftJi'*  sword  in  Btui^kholiu 
Coatle. 

"  '  A  giieviiiij;  folk  on  thf  path  of  death, *Ien'n-t«iI  by  every  fnend,'  so  ends 
the  book  of  Denmark's  historj-.  Wiio  u,  it  wrote  (ho  clo^e  i  What  coward 
goffered  such  an  end,  and  letTyra's  fort  turnOerumn,  while  Oennuu-k's  rent 
fllig  wntpped  itK  i-ed  fold^  round  the  last  Dunish  t-orp(se  ? 

■'  But  thou,  iny  Norsk  brother,  in  thy  safety,  standitig  in  a  land  of  pervce, 
thanks  to  thy  fair  wonU  of  promise  forgotten  in  the  hour  of  danger,  flev 
froui  the  gnthering-pWes  of  thy  sirw,  ha«te  o'er  the  oceau'n  arch,  treati 
from  harbour  to  harljour  the  patli  of  forgetFulnesXj  take  on  thee  a  stiuuger'ti 
muno,  and  hide  from  thy  veiT  self  ! 

■■  The  breath  of  every  storm  chat  sweeps  to  Norway  from  tbo  Bhoros  of 
Deumurk's  sen,  Miikee  thee  with  horror  as  it  sighs  '  My  brother,  whei-c  urt 
thou  i  I  strove  n  strife  of  Ufo  and  death  for  the  northern  lauds,  and  my 
home  became  ii  grave ;  I  gazed  over  belt  and  fiord  all  in  voin  to  moc  thy  war- 
»hip!^'  tract'.     My  brother,  where  art  thou  i ' 

''  It  woij  II  dream.  Woke  titrong  and  brave  a  people  raused  from 
tiliniiberitig  tu  deeds !  A  bi'cthcrV  need  !  All  hands  on  dock  !  Swift 
4'Oimsel  iLced  we  now]  Yet  may  it  stand  in  history:  '  I>aii(!«,  Dane't,  hold 
Tym's  fort.'  Yet  may  the  tattered  ftag  of  Denmark  wave  its  i-ed  folds  rich 
over  tbo  future  of  the  North  ]  " 

But,  w  we  all  know,  it  was  the  last  stanza  that  was  the  dream, 
not  the  others;  and  tbo  Danes  fought  and  fell  atone.  Ibsen  could 
po  longer  take  refuge  in  Norway's  past,  for  the  measure  of  its 
formec  glory  hud  become  to  him  the  measure  of  its  preeent  Bhame, 
and  every  tUonght  of  the  heroic  pant  was  turned  to  bitterness. 

At  thifl  very  time  Ibsen  lost  the  means  by  which  be  earned  his 
scnuty  rations,  fur  the  theati'e  with  which  he  was  connected  failed  £or 
want  of  any  sutficient  interest  in  the  Norwegian  national  drama. 
There  is  a  custom  in  Norway  of  making  parliamentary  grants  to 
diatlngui^ed  or  promising  authors  to  enable  them  to  travel.  Ibsea 
applied  for  a  grant  and  obtained  it,  but  it  was  given  him  half  as  a 
charity.  Sick  at  heart  be  tnmed  southwards,  and  felt  as  if  he  could 
never  return.  Home  life  was  poisoned  for  him.  In  burning  shame 
and  indignation  at  what  ho  considered  hia  conntry's  disgrace,  stung 
by  personal  insults  and  embittered  by  disappointment,  be  stood,  as  he 
himself  expresses  it,  "  on  the  edge  of  his  grave  as  a  poet."  Bnt  it 
was  out  of  the  very  heart  of  all  this  bitterness  that  he  produced  the 
two  great  poems  that  took  Norway  and  all  Scandinavia  by  storm,  uad 
established  his  fame  beyond  the  reach  of  cavil. 

These  poems  were  "  Brand "  and  *'  Peer  Gynt,"  and  in  them, 
together  with  "  The  Youthful  League  "  which  followed,  Ibaen  poured 
oat  the  viaCs  of  his  wrath.  It  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of 
this  article  to  speak  of  them,  but  the  frame  of  mind  in  which 
Ibsen  left  his  homo  and  composed  his  great  lyric  dramas,  together  with 
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the  s^^du&I  softening  of  bis  feelings  toirarda  bis  fatherland,  and  the 
yatirpfa'S  of  liis  beart  towards  the  North,  may  bi?  traced  in  the  group 
^f  poems  with  which  I  shall  conclude. 

I<"ir3t — in  immediate  connection  with  the  poem  joat  transcribed — 

comes* 

R"  Well-oiuiundkd  Faith. 
'■•*  I  cwutig  the  alarm-bell  over  the  land  in  my  ihymea,  but  no  one  waa  tliO 
im»t  alarmed.  )Iy  itaH  wtis  played  ;  I  embarked  on  a  Kteamer  and  left  the 
dear  north '  behind  mo.  We  lay  to  in  a  fog  in  Katt«>gat,  and  no  one  alept 
the  first  night.  A  oouiicil  of  war  v/an  b«ld  in  the  cabin,  and  the  pa«seDgers 
tkiked  of  the  fall  of  Dybbiii.  They  di«;ii»ed  everythinK.  and  told  sundry 
telwof  the  wi]d  doingv  of  the  young  volunt««rn.  One  had  lo(>t  a  nephew 
eighteen  years  old,  another  bad  loet  bis  shop  aaeistant.  It  really  became 
quit«  touching,  and  I  was  more  or  l«u  affected  myself.  On  the  aofa  right 
under  the  lamp-ahade  sat  a  lady  of  advanced  age,  dauatlesj  and  unidiaken. 
Uo«t  of  the  company  addressed  their  words  to  her,  nnd  vied  with  each  other 
in  ofrring  her  comfort  ;  and  the  ladies,  with  Mgh  and  moan,  expressed  their 
anxiety  for  her  only  ^n.  I  can  see  hot-  still,  bo  contldently  no^ldiog  and 
smiling  ae  she  said,  '  I've  no  fear  for  him  ! '  How  beautiful  she  looked  with 
tier  »iJrered  hair  and  the  rooted  fuith  in  her  heai-t.  A  warm  glow  conned 
ibitnigh  blood  and  mari'ow,  mid  my  drooping  coiirage  was  steeled.  'Thy 
MOiileiB  not  dead,  e'en  though  itelumbiT:  it  livett  in  themiiBcle  of  woman's 
batJ>-'  Hut  afterwards  1  found  alio  v/na  butter  sikillod  in  the  ways  of  the 
mU  than  the  *  way  of  life,'  ftud  to  blio  bouuue  a  riddlo  to  me.  Where  did 
itipring  from,  this  grace  of  coufidvnco  t  The  cxplnniition  wu«  aa  plain  as  the 
DOM)  on  your  face.     Her  sou  was  u  wu-rior  in  tho  .Vorme'jian  army  !  " 

In    marked     oonatraat     of  tone  is    the    more   celebrated   poem 
Bittitled 

"  The  Eideh  Duck. 

"  In  Norway  the  elder  duck  dwells,  and  his  home  is  the  lead-grey  fiord. 
He  pluclcs  the  eoft  down  from  his  bi-ea.-tt  nnd  builds  his  nest  wat-m  and  sQug. 
Bat  the  fiont  flshcrmnn  has  a  hc'iu-t  of  stee],  and  ho  jplimdot«  the  neet  to 
ihe  wry  last  moto.  If  the  6.sherman  is  cruel  the  bird^s  love  is  warm  ;  he 
(trips  his  own  breast  once  more.  And  if  plundered  again  he  yet  once  more 
linee  his  nest  in  a  well-hidden  nook.  But  if  bis  third  treasure,  his  lost,  Iw 
robl»).  then  he  spreads  hift  wings  on  n  spring  night ;  then  ho  cleaves 
the  rksils  with  bis  bleeding  breiut,  aoutliwai-d,  southward,  to  lands  of  the 
mn!" 

]!]»□  felt  that  he  had  definitlrely  broken  with  his  old  home  as 
^ft  liome,  bnt  he  belonged  to  it  otith 

"  BVHKT   BlIIFS. 

*'iioulhward  he  tamed  his  vesMire  prow  nnd  sought  the  t^portivo tiuck  of 

:  briahter  gods.    The  snowliuid'e  mountairiH  Hunk  in  th(>  sea,  his  loiigluga  were 

rocxai  into  Ktitlnets  by  the  sun-lit  HtrundH.     He  burnud  hiij  Hbips:and  the 

undMloud  drifted  blue  towards  the  north  hke  n  bridge  way. — To  the  hutH 

ot  lUioowIjuid,  from  the  grovus  of  tliebuuth,  all  alone  lides  u  horsemuu 

Mdi^ht  as  night  comee." 

Y*t  more  explicit  is  the  opening  of  the  poem  written  in  1872  on 
fteoocasioa  of  the  millenniary  feast  of  Norway's  noification  : 
»ou  LX.  z 
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"  My  folk,  th&t  gave  me  in  deep  akoabt  the  wholesome,  bitter  strongthoniriK 
drink,  wherefrom,  stondiog  on  the  brink  of  my  frave  u  a  poet,  I  roocifcd 
tctrength  for  tbo  fight  amijst  the  broken  rays  or  life  From  aav  to  day — my 
folk  thnt  rcdkrhctl  me  the  exile's  staf)',  the  biii-den  of  .sorrow,  nnd  the  »wif t  sboos 
of  caif,  the  sad  imd  solemn  ei|mpmcnt  for  mj  joiinicy — home  from  the  world 
I  send  tlico  back  a  greotine.  Send  it  with  thaiikl  for  all  thy  gifte,  witli 
thanks  for  the  clcfinsing-tiae  of  every  angmBh.  For  each  plant  that  has 
thriven  in  the  garden  of  my  calling  stAnds  rooted  deep  in  those  aama 
times.  If  here  it  nhoot  in  fulness,  wi^oJth  and  joy,  it  owes  it  to  thm  grojr 
Uastfi  blowing  in  the  noi-th.  Wliat  smuihine  loosened  mvA»  made  firm  ! 
Have  thanks,  my  land,  thy  gift  to  me  was  best.  Yea !  there  where  tbo 
mists  roll  over  the  rock-peaku,  where  the  binste  smite  bleak  upon  the 
vidde,  where  echoing  silence  reigns  over  hut  and  Lill,  where  between 
farm  and  farm  stretches  the  waste,  thither  I  gaze  like  the  pilot  from  the 
deck'bridge.     At  night  and  in  my  poems  I  belong  to  home.'' 
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THAT  tho  memoir  of  Laurence  OHphant,  by  his  namesake  and 
distant  coiiBin,*  should  he  by  this  time  in  its  seveutli  eJition, 
TTonld  hare  been  a  safe  prodiction  by  any  one  who  knew  tho  date  of 
the  work.  Fp-w  points  of  interest  by  which  any  biography  ciin  claim 
general  attention  were  wanting  to  the  character  and  career  of  ita 
enbject ;  a  far  less  brilliant  personality  would  attract  notice  if  it  were 
set  f<wth  by  the  pen  of  ita  author.  The  life  it  depicts  touches  on 
acme  of  the  de«pest  problems  of  hiimanity,  and  covers  many  of  its 
•uperficial  attractions ;  it  records  a  renunciation  that  witnesses  to  a 
perennial  yoaming  towards  the  highest ;  it  also  presents  the  reader 
with  pictures  of  important  and  varied  activity,  intercourse  with  persons 
of  ooiuequence,  a  share  in  diplomatic  and  political  achievement,  and 
an  aroma  of  what  is  called  "good  society."  Perhaps  even  these 
combined  attractions  are  less  important  in  a  literary  work  than  the 
literary  skill  with  which  they  are  here  set  forth.  It  would  have  been 
quite  possible  to  write  a  dull  biography  of  I^urence  Oliphant.  It  is 
hardly  possible  for  Jlrs.  Oliphant  to  write  a  biography  or  anything 
else  that  shall  fail  to  be  interesting, 

In  spite  of  advantages  so  namerous  and  bo  rarioas  it  is  impossible 
for  the  critic  to  pronooace  the  work  satisfactory.  To  make  a 
readable  oompendiom  of  accessible  information  is  to  prepare,  not  to 
achieve,  the  work  of  tho  biographer.  The  confessions  of  arrested  or 
divergent  sympathies  which  meet  us  whenever  we  come  to  what  is 
unlike  other  people  in  Laurence  Oliphant  ^re  ns  a  refreshing  sensi^ 
of  candonr  and  modesty,  but  prepare  ns  for  the  incoherence  we  find. 
We  are   introdnced  to   a  brilliant,   amiable,  and   virtuous  man,  the 

*"lteBioir  of  the  Lir«  of   L*tueDc«  and    Alice  Oliphant."    By  Mu-garetOaW. 
OBphut.    Blacktriwd.     ISM. 
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friend  of  princes,  the  faTOurite  of  society,  the  hero  of  a  series  of 
adventures  alike  thiillingand  digattied,  who  l>rin£*&to  a  parliamentary 
carc«r  the  endowments  of  eloquence,  wit,  Triile  and  varied  if  somewhat 
auporficiai  knowledge,  and  a  large  experience  of  affairs ;  and  then,  witli 
a  success  bo  important  and  pregnant  with  noble  possibilities  jost 
oponinf^,  tama  away  at  the  bidding  of  a  crazy  fanatic,  and  commits 
civil  suicide  at  hia  behest.  Mrs.  Olipbant's  representation  is  as 
bewildering  as  one  which  should  trace  the  passage  to  the  cloister  of 
sonio  votary  of  the  world,  omitting  oil  mention,  or  at  least  all  intelligent 
approhonsion,  of  tho  faith  which  was  the  mainspring  of  that  tranntion. 
The  life,  as  she  gives  it.  locks  the  unity  which  lies  at  the  core  of  every 
sane  life — a  anity  tho  disturbance  of  which  constitutes  what  wo  mean 
by  insanity.  That  condition  blends  indeed  with  average  experience  far 
tnore  intimately  and  mysteriously  than  legal  and  medical  dialect  would 
permit  us  to  as»arac ;  but  no  one  woald  erect  a  literary  monnmrnt  to 
the  person  in  whose  character  it  was  a  chief  ingredient.  Perhaps  her 
failure  may  he  the  price  paid  for  brilliant  success  elsewhere.  Tht' 
habit  of  describing  imaginary  character  probably  tends  to  conceal  the 
fact  thnt  it  is  difficult  to  understand  actual  cKarncter ;  and  the  very 
truth  that  Oliphant's  life  was  a  romance  made  it  a  perilous  thing  for  a 
writer  of  romance  to  undertake  it.  Where  the  habit  of  many  years 
and  Uie  material  of  workmanship  alike  suggest  fiction,  it  is  very 
diflicult,  we  should  imagine,  to  bring  to  the  task  that  laboriau>i 
passivity  which  belongs  to  the  efibrt  to  record  and  to  interpret  compleji 
fact,  and  we  cannot  say  that  the  difficolty  is  overcome  here. 

We  confess  that  the  portrait  of  Laurence  Oliphant  which  is  given 
in  a  representation  avowedly  Sctitions  seems  to  us  In  some  respects 
mora  successful.  ."For  God  and  Uumauity"*  is  an  Ideal  picture 
of  her  subject  as  he  appeared  la  Uie  close  of  his  career  to  one 
whose  intJifrest  in  hint  evidently  begun  just  where  that  of  his 
biographer  left  off,  and  the  tno  buoks  thus  mutually  supple- 
ment each  other.  The  writc-r,  an  Intimate  friend  of  Laurence 
Oliphaut,  to  whoso  "Scientific  Religion"  he  has  apparently  sup- 
plied an  Intereatlug  page,  describes  him  under  the  name  of  Cyril 
Ciordon,  thus  su^esting  some  rueemblance  to  another  character  noL 
less  well  kiLOwu,  whom  the  author  must  also  have  known,  if  he  was. 
present  when  Gteneral  Giordon  and  Laurence  Oliphant  agreed  tha& 
they  were  "  the  two  craziest  fellows  alive."  The  account  is  woven  iiL 
with  many  lively,  and  we  should  imagine  trustworthy,  sketches  o^  1 
lifo  in  Palestine,  and  with  a  story  perhaps  not  very  fmooeaafulljr'  " 
inoorpoi-ated  with  the  rest  of  the  book,  but  breathing  the  same  pnr^k  ^ 
and  elevated  atmosphere.  This  picture  of  a  modern  saint,  though  i'Ss^ 
is  in  some  important  particulars  carefully  made  unlike  its  prototype  ^^ 
^Lod  though  in  its  representation  of  an  almost   consistently  high  an 

■■  "  For  Go<I  una  Humaiiilj."    By  HaActl  Smtlb.  MA,     Blackwood.     19!ll, 
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pare  character  it  appears  to  us  also  to  depart  from  the  reality,  does 
yet  reveal  more  that  is  important  coneerninff  the  man  wo  ore  trying 
to  undergtand  than  an  account  of  hi»  wliolft  life  which  passes  over  all 
that  was  most  characteristic  in  it  as  a  clisastroas  dream.  The 
following  extract  shows  that  the  account  is  not  the  work  of  u 
disciple  who  was  unable  to  see  any  weak  points  in  the  character  of 
I^nrenoe  OUphant,  though  Mr.  Haskett  Smith  has  perhaps  not 
ohserred  thoee  which  we  should  ourselves  have  considered  it  most 
import&nt  to  bring  forward  : 

"  She  felt  tlmt,  in  some  of  the  exprehiiitms  auti  sentimentH  to  wliich  ho 
g»ve  utterance  in  hiH  lettem  to  her.  there  wus  bi-eathiiig,  all  uncunHcioiufly 
lo  hiui,  a  bpirit  of  unL-hnritablt-QLiw  and  ntiKconceptioti  'as  rejjanli^  the 
orgnuuatiuu  of  the  Christian   Church.      SKh  could   eiwily  underHtand   it, 

lining  wimt  Gociificea  he  ha<1  made  on  Hcrmint  of  tht?  errors  and  inrnn- 
ciicieH  wliirii  lio  hati  seen  ramptint  tn  th»  Chun^h,  and  snein^  whiit  an 

lated  life  lie  had  lieen  living  for  so  mnny  years.  S!ie  knew  that  hn  wouhl 
mouni  bitterly  ovei-  thi-s  failin;?.  if  he  were  mmle  consrioiis  nf  it;  for  it 
liordereil  on  llie  most  Rubtle  nf  all  forms  of  self,  even  spiritual  pride.  .... 
Ho  was  so  liiph-minilpd,  so  single- hen rted  in  his  aims  und  desiten  nf  fdjlow- 
ing  Christ,  tliiit  it  grieved  her  to  the  heart  to  think  that  in  his  «onl  thei-e 
shmiM  he  lurking  an  element  ftf  8elf-righteoui*neR.s,  which  wiis  undeMoining 
the  purity  of  his  ajMntiial  life.'** 

There  may  be  a  touch  of  exaggeration  in  the  estimate  here  implied ; 
but  the  feeling  which  dictates  it  is  of  iteelf  a  tribute  to  the  original  of 
snch  a  portrait. 

We  may  describe  the  character  of  Laurence  Oliphnnt  (if  we  reduce 
the  scale  of  its  reference)  in  a  fine  rhetorical  passage  from  Moore's  liife 
of  Sheridan.  "  Bnrke's  mini!,"  says  Moore,  "  lies  parted  in  his  works, 
like  aotne  vast  continent  separated  by  a  convuision  of  Nature,  each 
portion  peopled  by  its  o^vn  giant  race,  differing  aJtogether  in  feature 
and  language,  and  committed  in  eternal  hostility  to  one  another." 
We  have  only  to  omit  tho  suggestion  of  coloasal  power  to  apply  these 
words  to  onr  present  subject.  On  one  sido  of  his  nature  Oliphant  waa 
a  man  of  tho  world,  a  seeker  for  adventures,  a  denizen  of  tho  cinbs. 
Oa  another  he  waa  an  enthusiast,  an  ascetic,  and  a  my&tic.  It  is  not 
uncommon,  in  religious  biography,  to  find  these  two  characters  suconxI 
each  other  in  the  same  personality.  Hut  in  following  his  cartrer  we 
never  lose  sight  of  either.  The  man  of  the  world  is  always  there,  and 
HO  is  the  aspiring  mystic.  We  nowhere  feel  the  contra.st  more  than 
in  the  last  romance  he  ever  wrote.  Mrs.  Oljphant's  exprcRsion 
of  regret  that  it  ever  was  written  is  a  very  mild  version  of  what,  all 

L~  must    feel    to    whom    the    credit    of    its    anthor   is   dear.      Indeed, 

''  MaaBollatn,"  the  caricature  of  Thomas  Lake  Harris  which  his  former 
disciple  gave  the  world  in  188C,  is  such  an  ignoble  violation  of  the 
lo}'a]ty  duo  to  the  memory  of  psi^t  kindness  as  we  cannot  without 
tmfairoeas  associato  witli  a  worldly  standard  ;  it  is  au  outrage  not  less 
•  '■  Vta  God  and  Hutnanily,"  iU.  30,  31. 
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apon  good  taste  and  good  breeding  than  it  is  an  ottence  against  the 
Christian  standard  of  dot}* ;  nor  is  it  necessar}:,  in  order  to  agree  wit1i 
this  view,  that  anj  decision  whatever  shoald  have  been  reached  as  to 
th©  matters  at  iasae  between  the  ci-'f^-vont  master  and  disciple — the 
attack  is  treacheroQB  and  ignoble,  whether  or  not  the  de«cnptioD  1>» 
Ubeltoas.  His  warmest  frienda  aeem  to  feel  the  need  of  some 
apology,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  statement  of  a  critic  *  who  "  ha» 
good  reasoJi  to  know"  that  tlie  character  of  Massollam  is  not  intended 
for  more  than  a  representation  of  which  Harris  has  snggested  some 
features!  As  if  any  representation  in  Hction  were  ever  more  than 
that.  Massotlam  is  a  vnlgar  charlatan,  who  never  expresses  an 
elevating  thought,  and  cheats  the  hero  of  the  piece  out  of  many 
ibousitnds  of  poundK.  That  is  exactly  what  Laureoce  Oliphant  haa 
taught  the  world  to  think  of  the  teachor  to  whom  he  declares  he  shall 
ever  be  grntt'ful.  And  yet  as  we  lay  down  the  work,  we  feel  that  the 
vn-itct  is  BtiU  ready  to  sacriOce  all  that  he  has  if  he  may  be  the 
disciple  of  Christ.  The  paradox  is  leas  aucommoD  than  deplorable. 
Those  divine  promptings  which  lift  the  aoal  towards  the  hiphest,  when  in 
any  degree  neglected,  seem  always  to  leave  it  more  hopelessly  a  prey  to 
low  impulses  than  any  worldly  standard  of  good  sense  and  decent 
lioneety  does.  The  discovery  that  a  clear  representation  of  apiritnai 
truth  may  through  its  satisfying  completeness  deaden  efTurt,  and  an 
ideal  of  ])erf6clion  be  substituted  for  a  life  of  progres*,  is  one  of  the 
bitterest  disappointments  of  life,  for  it  is  possible  only  on  the  track 
of  its  purest  hopes.  But  aspirations  which  have  no  appreciable 
influence  on  the  conduct  of  every-day  life  may  belong  to  a  much 
deeper  part  of  the  nature  than  the  errors  which  seem  to  defy  them. 

This  duplex  nature  in  Laurence  Oliphant  may  be  connected, 
to  some  extent,  with  the  influences  of  his  education.  Hia  parents,  a 
devout  and  simple  Scotch  gentleman  and  lady  (the  latter  a  mere  girl 
when  he  was  born),  belonged  to  an  Evangelical  phase  of  religious 
feeling ;  his  father,  we  learu  on  the  beat  authority,  had  as  a  young 
man  frequented  gay  company,  and  "  got  into  the  way  of  using  bad  words 
for  want  of  something  to  Bay,"  and  then  in  his  recoil  from  that  early 
laxity  felt  an  attraction  towards  any  austere  and  simple  piety,  a 
delightful  instauce  of  which  is  given  in  the  letter  written  to  the  littie 
Laurence  from  Ceylon,  llis  mother's  tender  anxiety  for  hia  spiritnal  wel- 
fare would  seem  to  have  evoked  an  eagerness  to  confess  shortconiingB  and 
to  open  iivenues  of  spiritual  discussion,  in  which  it  is  impossible  not 
to  trace  a  certain  admixture  of  dramatic  enjoyment.  He  was  evidently 
far  too  much  of  a  spoiled  child  ever  to  have  been  really  weighed 
down  by  anything  coming  from  his  parents  ;  the  boy  who  could  tell  his 
mother,  ''Mama,  this  is  not  the  place  for  yon,"  when  she  tried  to 
interfere  with  his  tutor,  and  tt-ho  startled  hisnususpecting  critics  when 
•  Kadtii-eod't  Magatine,  JuIt  1891,  p.  19. 
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they  were  pitying  her,  a  pretty  young  woman,  for  having  such  a  plain 
child,  by  protesting  from  hia  unseen  corner  that  he  had  '•  very  expreasiTe 
eyes,"  must  have  breathed  an  atmosphere  of  fond  indnlgence  always. 
But  it  is  not  only  the  things  that  are  said  and  done  to  a  child  which 
make  him  what  he  is.  It  is  quite  as  much  the  things  that  are  taken  for 
granted.  The  impression  of  youth  which  clinga  about  him  to  the  last 
makes  it  difficult  to  remember  that  when  we  go  back  to  the  days  of  hi» 
childhood  we  return  to  a  vanished  world.  A  child,  baildlng  his  house 
of  bricks  in  the  comer  of  a  drawing-room  during  a  morning  call,  la  not 
DOW  likely  to  overhear  disparaging  remarks  about  himself  as  he  did 
at  his  ancle's  country  house ;  but  he  may  listen  to  the  most  contradic- 
tory opinions  on  questions  of  which  to  hint  a  doubt  in  those  days 
was,  if  not  to  rouse  antajronism,  at  least  to  stir  uneasy  feelings  and 
move  a  sense  of  bad  taste  and  dangerons  dofianco  to  views  stamped 
with  the  adherence  of  a  great  national  decision.  So  completely  has 
the  wheel  como  rontid  that,  as  Mrs,  OHphant  reraarkR,  in  some  circles 
it  now  requires  tlie  same  kind  of  courage  to  profoss  u  httlief  which  in 
former  days  it  rvtqnired  to  profess  a  doubt.  We  have  to  remember 
this  to  understand  hia  feeling  towards  orthodoxy.  It  ianot  on  religious 
groond  alone  that  people  profess  one  thing  and  practise  another.  We 
see  erery  day  that  a  belief  in  equality  may  be  jast  as  much  acoeptpd 
in  words  and  denied  in  deeds  as  a  bolief  in  the  Athanaaian  Creed. 
But  people  did  not  see  this  in  the  days  when  Oliphant's  character 
was  formed,  and  religion  seemed  then  the  peculiar  dominion  of  that 
unreality  against  which  all  bis  nature  rose  in  abhorrence,  while  yet 
ito  deepest  expression  always  found  gometbing  in  him  that  gave  it  a 
response. 

Wo  have  to  remember,  moreover,  in  taking  account  of  the 
ittOaence  of  a  bygone  orthodoxy,  that  its  badges,  especially  in  Scotland, 
were  very  oppressive  to  the  young.  We  vividly  recall  the  account  given 
by  a  yonng  foreign  masiciau  abont  the  same  age  as  Laurence 
Oliphant  of  the  impression  he  produced,  when  staying  at  the  bouse 
oE  ft  Scotch  peer  not  particnlarly  devoted  to  any  religious  party,  by 
Ktdiig'  down  to  the  piano  one  Sunday  morning  while  waiting  for 
breakfast.  Conld  we  have  reproduced  our  young  friend'ti  mimicry  of 
Uie  faces  that  appean>d  through  doors  opening  "  in  every  direction  " 
{bo  he  assured  ui^)  of  thc>i  inchoate  costumes  in  which  decorous  gentle- 
men and  bdies  rushed  to  silonoo  a  few  bars  of  Chopin,  as  if  the  dulcet 
atrtuns  were  drunken  orgies  or  cries  for  help,  we  should  provide  our 
readera  with  a  cartoon  that  Ivoech  or  Du  Manner  might  envy ! 
Our  friend's  Sunday  afflictions  were  not  over  when  he  closed  the  piano 
with  a  frightened  apology  ;  but  how  much  tenderness  was  woven  in 
with  these  recoUeciions  wa.s  shown  in  the  fact  that  he  subsequently 
commemorated  his  aflection  for  the  family  with  whom  lie  had  endured 
flo   much    in    the    name   of    one    of    his    children.       There    is    no 
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sign,  in  the  biograpliy  we  am  criticising,  ttiat  its  earlier  portion  might 
inchitle  any  similar  reminiscence  to  that  which  it  has  revived,  hiit 
many  passages  in  the  works  of  l>anrence  OHphant  would  be  more 
signiricant,  if  we  might  assume  that  his  youth  also  had  felt  thel 
burden  of  Scotch  orthodoxy,  and  also  recalled  something  in  it  after- 
wards with  tender  and  pathetic  regret. 

We  pass  to  more  certain  and  equally  important  ground  when,' 
quitting  his  early  youth,  we  note  that  throughout  his  whole  life  ha 
never  really  knew  the  meaning  of  the  word  home,  Especially 
important,  as  a  clue  to  mnch  that  is  pozxling  in  bis  nature,  is  the 
fact  that  such  approaches  to  a  home  as  he  did  know  were  never  on 
British  soil.  Ceylon  in  his  boyhood,  and  Mount  Carmel  in  the  last 
years  of  bis  life,  must  have  been  the  places  be  most  associated  with  the 
word,  and  ueitber  of  thesi;  i^an  have  brought  anything  of  that  atmo- 
sphere which  belongs  to  a  man's  domicile  among  his  couutrjmen. 
A  very  small  portion  of  his  siJtty  years  of  life  was  spent  in  this  island. 
IJom  at  the  Cape  in  ]82^>,  and  entering  on  a  quasi-public  life  at 
nineteen  as  the  secretary  of  his  father,  the  chief  justice  of  Ceylon  ;  ( 
sabstitnttng  at  his  own  choice  a  roving  soionrn  on  the  Continent  for 
a  university  career,  and  starting  for  a  hunting  tour  in  India  as  the 
companion  of  a  native  prince,  at  the  age  when  most  young  men  are 
just  settling  down  to  the  drudgery  of  a  profession,  he  never  experi- 
enced, in  all  its  penetrating  inllnence,  that  pressm'e  of  an  inherited  >^| 
set  of  beliefs  and  claims,  which  does  something  to  create  a  national  ^* 
character.  Wherever  he  did  come  in  contact  with  it,  it  waa 
more  or  less  as  a  foreigner,  with  just  that  keen  observation  of 
all  that  is  faulty  in  it  which  belongs  to  all  external  observation. 
A  man  who  spends  his  life  on  British  soil  even  now,  and  still 
more  in  the  post,  haa  a  act  of  inflnences  always  acting  upon  him 
which  do  tend  to  get  a  certain  litandard  tried  and  tented.  Tho 
discipline  of  a  public  schcol  and  of  college,  the  pressnre  of  conven- 
tional opinion  on  any  man  who  lives  among  those  who  have  knowa 
him  from  a  boy,  and  whose  disapproval  would  disturb  long  established 
associations  and  tronble  tender  memories — these  induences  do  not 
lead  a  man  to  aim  high,  or  supply  much  force  to  attain  such  aims 
as  they  snggest;  but  still  when  their  influence  is  lacking  we  see  that 
it  18  not  altogether  without  value.  It  makes  up  what  we  have  hitherto 
meant  by  an  Englishman,  and  the  species  was  worth  keeping. 

Wa  have  sometimes  wondered  that  those  who  feel  the  British 
Empire  a  colossal  disaster  have  not  more  dwelt  upon  the  fact,  uuqnes- 
tionable  as  it  seems  to  us,  that  it  is  a  great  moral  trial  for  a  man  to 
spend  bis  life  among  those  of  an  alien  race.  An  Englishman  in  a 
remoto  dependency  is  cut  off  from  many  of  tho  lower  motives  to  do 
right  which  keep,  or  did  keep,  the  life  of  the  stay-at-home  English- 
man at  least  decoroue  and  decent.     Where  every  relation  but  that  of 
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|j]ori}i3  is  9oniethuig  exceptional,  where  ocquaintAQce  and  neighbours 
^g-^  &s  changeable  aa  a  hand  at  cards,  and  mistakes  are  aln-oys  beife 
I  y«pented  on  board  ship  "  (as  Lord  Elgin  told  bim  when  ho  was 
^^^ttcked  by  a  fit  of  penitence  daring  their  mission  lu  Cnuada),  a 
jfgmai  needs  a  very  lofty  nature,  or  else  a  very  low  one,  if  his  life  ib 
L^  Im  otmsistent  with  any  standard  of  life  whatever.  We  may  trace 
^^  inilnenoe  of  tliis  vaf^rant  life  in  a  strain  of  lawle^isnesis,  and  then 
^dr^iD  in  a  strong  reaction  against  it  which  tatight  him  to  "  feel  the 
vroight  of  chance  desires,"  aod  inspired  that  yeamiog  for  a  deep  con- 
^teocy  which  came  out  in  the  deepest  part  of  bis  life. 

yi9  have  recalled  a  bygone  phase  of  orthodoxy  to  suggest  an 
(jcpUnation  for  his  vehemence  of  recoil  from  the  trodden  path  of 
religious  life,  but  there  are  circumstances  in  our  time  which  more 
teed  to  be  taken  into  account  than  the  possible  oppressiveness  of 
Sootch  Sundays.  The  judgment  which  pronounced  '*  iiell  dismissed 
vilh costs"  has  forced  every  earnest  and  religious  mind  to  ask  the 
qaectioii>  What  is  Salvation  ?  At  all  times  it  must  have  been  felt 
that  b  pass  from  the  New  Testament  to  modern  religious  life  was  to 
qait  a  world  of  actual  experience  for  one,  at  best,  of  sincere  anticipa- 
tion. To  St.  Paul  salvation  was  evidently  something  that  those 
vbo  bad  attained  it  might  bo  as  Buro  of  as  tho  sutrerer  from  cataract 
tlitt  bis  eyes  had  been  couched.  The  expectation  of  Heaven  could  never 
i|,  beoompored  to  such  an  experience,  but  while  the  fear  of  Hell  was  real 
tb«  hope  of  salvation  was  definite.  Now  the  word  seems  to  have  lost  all 
inttlligible  meaning.  Not  surely  that  there  is  not  evil  enough,  here 
and  now,  to  give  a  definite  meaning  to  the  word  if  we  couUt  any- 
where see  a  deliverance  from  that  evil.  We  may  find  the  exaggera- 
tion of  ao  enthnsiast  in  Laurence  Oliphant's  assertion  in  his  last 
nvk*  that  "there  is  not  a  man  from  the  top  of  society  to  the 
bottom  who  is  not  compelled  to  live  a  life  of  crime,  jndged  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  divine  morality."  But  few  would  call  the  sentence 
taore  than  an  exa^eration;  and  still  fewer  can  see  that  modem 
CItrifltianity  provides  any  unquestionable  illnstration  of  the  possi- 
bility of  deliverance  from  rhese  evils.  Redemption  might  be 
tb*Uered  in  when  it  was  to  be  tested  only  by  the  experiences  beyond 
the  grave  ;  now  that  it  has  to  be  applied  to  the  life  here,  it  is 
Wen  to  demand  a  miracle,  and  miracles,  it  is  said,  do  not  happen. 
Yet  tiie  very  spirit  of  the  materialistic  science  which  denies  them 
creues  in  religions  minds  a  craving  for  some  manifestation  of  spiri- 
toal  lav,  .analogous  to  that  which  has  transformed  the  aspect  of  the 
material  world  through  the  application  of  natural  law.  Such  a 
naoifestatjon  it  is  believed  by  Bcme  persona  is  actually  to  be  dis- 
oowreii,  if  we  knew  where  to  look  for  it.  "The  immanence  of  God 
in  mao,"  said  the  pure  young  wife  of  Laurence  OliphaQt,  in  a  book 
j  "  "  Scientific  IteligioD,"  p.  I«4. 
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as  strange  na  its  title,  "  becomes  now  a  physical  fact,  as  physical  as 
marital  adcctiona,  aa  maternal  emotions,  as  the  ardoors  of  heroism. 
as  the  tremors  of  alarm,  as  tlie  pangs  of  jealousy,  as  tlie  heat  of 
rage — but  more  absoluti:^ly  and  unmistakably  physical.*'  •  One  who 
conid  feel  this  needed  no  background  of  a  future  Hell  to  give  its 
xaeaniiig  to  salvatioo.  That  meaning  was  supplied  far  more  tfHectively 
bv  a  preeent  Heaven. 

It  appears  to  us  that  Mrs.  OUphant  possessed  and  disregarded 
peculiar  facilities  for  ti'eating  the  question  of  the  iuBueace  of  religious 
oouceptions  on  the  physical  frame  of  man.  The  biographer  of 
Edward  Irving  must  have  leomt  that  persons,  unquestionably  honest 
and  apparently  aane,  have  been  convinced  that  the  operation  of  the 
iloly  Spirit  ia  not  con&ned  to  that  purification  of  the  heart  which 
they  would  concede  to  bn  its  most  important  influence;  nor  con  tbose 
superficial  explanations  by  which  rationalists  explain  away  the 
myatoriona  circa inBtances  of  almost  every  religioua  revival  have 
proved  entirely  Hatlsfactory  to  her.  Yet  she  diamissos  everything 
bearing  in  thia  direction  with  a  smile  of  kindly  compaBsiou,  and  the 
thousands  of  reoders  who  will  take  their  only  impression  of  Laurence 
and  Alice  Oliphant  from  her  pages  %viil  feel  that  nil  that  ia  to  be 
said  about  their  religious  ideas  is,  *'  What  a  pity  " !  The  present 
critic  would  not  have  been  at  the  trouble  of  writing  these  lines  if 
those  reli^oiia  conceptions  were  an  episode  in  two  interesting  lives 
which  one  might  regi-et  and  pass  on.  But  it  is  impossible  to  enter  on  the 
subject  without  bringing  in  some  considerations  which  touch  closely  on 
the  re^vlm  of  silence,  and  to  some  will  seem  to  overstep  that  limit. 

There  are  experiences  in  the  physical  life  of  most  men  and  women 
wliich  in  relation  to  that  life  in  which  they  form  no  part,  nught  take 
the  aspect  of  somethiug  miraculous.  Wedded  life,  side  by  side  with 
colibate  life,  represents  the  supernatural  beside  the  natural ;  it  includes 
that  intimate  .interlocking  of  the  physical  with  the  spiritual,  that 
marvellous  closenefin  of  t^e  inward  and  the  outward  which  belongs  to 
the  miraculoos,  and  it  is  indeed  a  miracle,  for  it  is  the  prelude  to  a 
new  existence.  Now  what  we  would  suggest  to  the  readers  of  this 
biography  is  the  question,  Is  there  anything  in  this  most  vital,  most 
all-pervading  experience  of  humanity,  so  common  that  it  has  preceded 
the  birth  of  evBty  man  and  woman  who  ever  lived,  which  afTords  the 
clue  to  a  mystery  even  deeper  than  itself?  We  will  allow  ourselves 
lotranslatc  what  seems  to  uatmcin  Oliphont's  answer  to  this  question 
into  our  own  language,  and  if,  with  its  extravagance,  it  loses  all 
aspect  of  originality,  it  will  not,  perhaps,  the  loss  appeal  to  those  who 
can  discover  here  some  trace  of  the  doctrines  they  have  received  by 
tradition  from  all  those  immemorial  agers  covered  by  the  teaching  of 
the  Bible. 

The  Jewish  religion,  with  the  allied  faith  of  Islam,  is  the  only  one 

«  "SympneumalB,"  p.  29, 
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knoPfii  to  as,  of  any  importance,  in  which  there  is  no  trace  of  the  cloft 

of  Bex  in  the  divine  world.      Kverywhere  else  ''male  and  ffimale"  ore 

wordn  applicable  to  all   personal   boinga,  all   arc  ranged   along  thi» 

dividing  line  extending  throughont  hoaven  and  oarth.      Only  in  th* 

Jewish  Scriptures  doe«  it  break  olf  when  it  quits  the  reDlm  of  humanity. 

Bnt  if  we  read  them  with  that  attention  which  it  is  bo  difficult  to 

give  to  anything  extremely  familiar,  we  should  take  note  that  this 

line  of  cleavage  is  still  present,  but  that  what  it  divides  is  no  longer 

one-half  of  humanity  from  the  other,  but  the  whole  of  humanity  from 

that  which  is  divine.      The  conception  that  the  relation  of  marriage 

is  in  a  peculiar  sense  the  pattern  of  the  relation  of  man  to  (rod  is 

woven  in  with  every  metaphor  in  the  writings  of  tlio  Prophftta.     It  is 

with  them  evidently  not  an  earthly  fact  first  of  all  whiuh,  on  account 

of  ita  importance  and  mysUTiousni^as,  tht^y  UHe  to  typify  thn  deepwit 

tact,  in  the  relation  of  the  earthly  to  the  heavenly ;  it  is  rather  that 

60  them  the  earthly  fact  is  tlio  shadow  of  the  heavenly.     When  thry 

speak  of  Israel  as  the  spouse  of  the  Lord,  they  are  not  taking  an 

incident  in  this  transitorj'  human  life  and  glorifying  it  by  a  metaphor 

with  what  is  eternal,  they  are  allnding  to  a  fact  already  glorified  by 

being  the  symbol  of  a  relation  to  the  Kteraal  inherent  in  the  very 

oonstitntion  of  humanity.     And   it  Is  perfectly  in   accordance  with 

what  we  should  expect  that  this  symbol,  if  what  is  divine  in  it  is 

forgoUen — if  the  earthly  union,  which  is  to  issue  in  the  divine  miracle 

ol  creation,   be  polluted  by  a  surrender  to  the  merely  animal   part 

of  the  nature — it  is  perfectly  natural  that  this  symbol,  keeping  its 

pnterhomaa   bat  losing  its   eternal  element,   should  bind  man   not 

to  heaven,  but  to  hell.     "  The  root  of   the   moral   disease  in  man," 

nyi   Laurence    Oliphiint,*    "  is  the   poison   which   has   polluted  the 

poerative  principle  in    his    organism."      To   unfold   the    meaning 

hardly  latent  in  that  sentence  would  take  us  into  the  n^gions  rather  of 

tmisms  than  of  paradux.    The  greater  part  of  the  worldV  wretchedness 

oomw  from  creatures  who  would  rather  do  well  than  ill,  who  would 

nther  no  one  suffered  any  considerable  evil,  who  would  even  choose  that 

they  themselves  should  sufler  n  little  rather  than  that  those  very  dear  to 

them  should  suffer  mnch,  but  who,  when  it  comes  to  severe  pain,  always 

cbooee  rather  to  inflict  than  to  bear  it ;  and  this  in  n  world  where  every 

hsil  of  the  p*ndulum  brings  to  milliona  the  choice  of  indicting  or 

bnring  pain.     There  19  not  one  such   who  would    not    rather    his 

children  were  better  than  himself,  altKough  his  ideal  of  what  improve- 

BMDt  is  may  bo  very  low,  and  his  willingness  to  make  sacrifice  for  it 

rery  tmall.    Now  suppose  that  meu  chose  their  wives,  and  women  their 

hubsods,  for  re«son8  no  higher  and  no  lower  than  both  choose  theJr 

(Keods— that   in  every  wedded    pair  wa   saw  two   persons  who  were 

drawn  together  only  by  sympathy,  each   having  a  companion  who 

npnamted  his  ideal ;  the  faulty,  imperfect  creatures  we  know  would 

"  "Scicntiflo  BeU^on,"  p.  250: 
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be  the  parents  of  cliildrt^n  better   than   themselvei^   and  tbuEe  who 

could  aoitber  feel  nor  inspire  the  love  tlmt  forms  the  basis  of  a  Ufe-long 
union  would    leave  no  posterity.     None  would  become  parents  wlio' 
knew  Utat  they  mnni  transmit  to  their  children  disease  or  grinding^ 
poverty,  and  thus  even  the  physical  ills  of  this  world  would  die  away, ' 
and    the  human  race  would  be  set  in  the  patli  of  a  steady  progress 
which  would  know  no  limit  and  no  pause. 

What  shnta  out  the  race  from  a  path  of  progress  so  certain  and  so 
universal  ?  The  fact  that  marriage  commemorates  not  only  epiritua! 
sympathy  but  also  animal  impulse.  This  it  is  which  hnrriea  men  into 
mamage  who  know  that  they  must  transmit  to  their  children  every- 
thing that  makes  life  a  harden,  who,  conscious  of  the  hell  that  awaits 
those  who  recognise  themselves  as  founders  of  an  inheritance  of 
endless  woe,  refuse  to  look  on  this  side  of  the  responsibilities  of 
marriage,  and  by  thejr  number  and  respectability  have  succeeded  in 
stamping  with  the  badge  of  impurity  all  who  would  bring  to  light 
the  responsibility  of  Man  the  Creator.  If  religion  held  the  power  of 
deliverance  from  this  impulse,  felt  by  many  of  the  best  of  men  and 
not  felt  by  many  of  the  worst  of  men,  and  therefore  in  itself  a  non- 
moral  thing  bnt  in  the  strange  confusion  of  this  world  the  parent  of 
almost  all  its  evil — might  not  such  a  religion  be  tnily  said  to  open 
the  possibility  of  salvation  ? 

The  books  which  have  suggested  the  foregoing  reflections  are  the 
last  Oliphant  ever  wrote,  the  onu  for  which  wo  agree  with  his 
biographer  in  thiuking  he  choice  a  very  misleading  title  in  calling  it 
"  Scientific  Religion,"  and  still  more  that  written  in  Syria,  under 
circumstances  of  which  ha  gave  an  interesting  account  preserved  by 
his  biographer  (ii.  280-81-),  which  *iU  seem  to  some  readers  very 
fant&stic,  and  to  others  full  of  deep  ami  pregnant  suggestion.  M'e 
do  not  pretend  to  have  understood  everj*  word  of  these  writings,  or 
to  attempt  to  discriminate  between  what  we  feel  profound  truth  and 
baseless  specnlation,  nor  can  we  linger  to  point  ont  how  much  even 
in  the  last  element  connects  itself  with  a  long  past  and  boasts  of  an 
illnstrious  genealog}-.  We  have  merely  endeavoured  to  atford  a  clue 
which  may  gnide  the  reader  from  these  dreama  (and  also  from  the  wholo 
cluster  of  speculations  with  which  they  are  allied)  to  reflections  of  the 
most  practical  bearing  on  the  lives  of  men  and  of  women. 

Laurence  Oliphant's  interest  in  this  problem,  according  to  hi«  bio- 
grapher, was  purely  impersonal.  "  In  his  account  of  himself,  as 
given  up  to  reckless  dissipation,"  she  says,  ■'  there  is  evidently  mnch 
of  that  exaggerated  persistence  which  all  sudden  converts  are  so  apt 
to  fall  into.  Society  abounds  with  slander,  and  he  was  not  likely  to 
escape  from  its  too-asual  darts,  but  that  he  was  ever  a  vicioQS  man  I 
do  not  for  a  moment  believe."  The  odd  combination  of  those  two 
sentences,  as  if  the  slanderous  habits  of  society  had  somehow  led  a 
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Dua  to  think  iH  «f  Unadf  on  s£gkb  giuuuik,  is  pwfc«|»  le»  ronftrk- 

akit  tiiHttike  ■■  i'n<ipi  rf"  iiiijj|,»iaiiil|iiiiiiliiiiii  i  *  taa  pMvra  wImM' 

aeqaftinteaee  tSte  tuogn^lw  mde  fior  llie  fink  sim«  w  his  Uiim--mTtlli 

yettr,  oa  th«  ere  of  a  Jwa^iM  iMA  &ul11t  vithdrvv  him  fionk  th^  tif» 

itt  wUch  hf  had  H*«d  np  to  Aat  boor.     Un.  Oliphmnt  sarrij  coafnsM 

the  nfettl  to  think  ill  of  araXlMr  irithoDt  efidenc*  and  th«  n^solatton 

to  tHak  welt  of  another  agwist  eridMiOft.     VTbat  she  meaus.  pro- 

blj,  u  that  iMoitxtct  Oliphant  was  do  worse  thaa  mock  mMt.      But 

vy  Dot  the  arenigQ  life  of  the  clubs,  to  one  who   had  known  all 

it  jrearaings  Tor  higher  things,  soddenly  become    rewaM 

as  **  a  sink   of  oomiption  "  ? — (words  used  by  Laarance  OUpbant  t\> 

a  fdead    in    deacribing    the    effect   of    his    first    coaversatton   with 

Harris).     The  explanation  given  hj  himself  of  the  inHueiice  which 

[witiidrew  him  from  the  political  and  fashioaabU>  life  of  I^ndon  ainl 

Bei   him   to  the  work  of  a  laboorer  on  a  remote  Ami'rican  farm — 

that  the  life  he  bad  lived  was  one  from  which   he  rightly  woIooiiuhI 

ddirefanoe,  and  that  the  hand  of  Thomas  Lake  Harris  did  indee«l 

draw  him  from  a  moral  quagmire  and  lead  him  to  an  iipwnnl  |iath — 

seems  to  as  to  exhibit  that  renuaclatioa  which  closo<l  hi8  oai'e<*r  as 

ita  most  sane  and  rational  action.     That  it  had  twthintj  of  thi^  hive 

of  adrentore  which  formed  the  interest  and  gupplii'd  tho  tt'inptiition 

of  his  character  we  should  not  vcntiirtt  to  aiutei't,  but  no  ndvi'ittiirs 

in  which  he  ever  engaged  soeras  to  na  inspired  by  JtilhitMiorfi  so  lofly 

and  inspiring.      He  has  givf^n  two  pictures  of  tho  tpachcr  to  whom  in 

his  spiritual  character  he  owod  so  much,  and  by  whom  in  his  wurldly 

character  he  lost  so  much,  and  the  two  representAUonii  ourioiiitly  bring 

oot  the  comparatively  enlightening  influences  of  gratitiido  and  rowjiit- 

ment.     We  will    reproduce   that  pictnn),  of  wlitoh  tho  r<»nilyr  now 

needs  to  be  rein[nde<:1,  as  it  stands  in  Oliphant's  brilliant  and  inspiring 

romance : 

"  There  are  spiritiutl  Forces  now  latent  in  huinatiity  powarful  vnougli  t" 
restore  a  f&Uen  univei-Mi;  bat  they  want  to  be  called  into  acikni  hy  flrs. 
t^nblime  momeut !  when  conBcious  of  the  Tiunio  ag«n^  within  Ihmn  and 
banuDg  with  dwire  to  give  it  ezpreMion,  n>«n  flntt  unite  Ui  anlxxly,  an'l 
ifatn  with  irresistible  potency  to  impart  to  oCbvrs  that  Lifa  which  h  tho 
Light  of  men. 

**  As  1  was  thus  speaking  we  tamed  into  Piccadilly,  and  an  ana  was 
passed  through  mine. 

*<  *  Why  is  it/  n^ktil  Hrraulhpm, '  that  moa  are  noi  y«t  al  all  cuiBadaai  of 
patetsing  this  spiriitial  agenry  V 

•*  *  Why  is  it,  aak  you  ; '  sad  the  dear  sekssn  voice  tA  my  new  oompanlon 
startled  Braadbsm,  who  hmd  not  sesn  lim  }nin  ma,  to  that  I  felt  bn  arm 
tretnfate  npon  mlne^  *  AjJc  nthmr  why  »MrU  *r»  fi»Trf>  «nd  tnt/fUnwit ;  why 
wnrwhip  i*  fnrmol  and  imvarmt ;  why  ihkIoU  mn  U>  fiorea  freftslas  aM 
rMd  to  atheistic  dtilU ;  why  pip(y  ■  •vasCrain*'!  snd  MMmm,  Hkn  aMlyw 
piefcorw  painted  by  eb«  oU  Hj  miUium  afia  s  anllia  gtvmmAi  wkf  Trntf^ 
vtm  tries  to  whip  piety  u>  life  witfc  miiiigii,  sail  fCsrv*  «««  rfaaWkCsMs; 
why  the  altar  is  made  asters  vka«Ri*MfirteMi|M  a  pjisf«W^»a«i< 
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tho  pulpit- a  place  wbcro  the  sleek  official  dronee  nway  the  »leepy  hour; 
why  religiaiis  book^  are  the  dullest ;  vhy  tho  dergymnji  is  looked  tipoD  as  a 
barrel -orgiLo.     There  is  but  ooe  iui&wer '  aud  jib  stopped  Kbruptly. 

"  '  Wluit  IK  it  { '  I  mxd.f  timidly,  for  I  was  overwhelaiod  by  tho  torrent  of 
hii  elo(jiit'n«». 

*'*We  have  lost  our  God.  It  is  ft  terrible  thing  for  a  nation  toloKO  it«CIod, 
HLitopy  showB  that  all  nations  wherein  the  roli|^ous  impulse  has  gone  dou-n 
bfiiieath  formnlifrm,  infidelity,  n  waTtiko  spirit,  or  a  trading  spirit  have  burst 
like  90  many  gilded  bubbles,  most  enkrged  and  glorious  at  tho  moment  o( 
th«ir  clone.' 

"  '  Who  19  that  ?'  whispered  iJroadhem.     *  I  never  saw  him  before.' 

'*  *  I  wnnt  to  be  alone  with  him/  I  replied.  '  CJood-night,  Broadhem. 
Think  over  what  I  hare  said.  Once  realise  the  myaleri/  of  godlinasK,  and 
the  martyrdoiH  which  it  mii&t  entail  will  lose  its  terrors.' 

"  *  I.*et  him  san-ificR  us  if  he  will,'  said  he  who  had  before  Rpoken.  '  Tlie 
ti'ue  man  is  but  a  camion-ithot,  i-ejou-ing  most  of  all  when  the  Divine 
Artillerist  .nhall  send  him  tn-eei«tible  and  flfimiug  ai^niniit  some  foeman  of 
the  rut^e,  Man — tlie  tiue  uihii — is  tlae  Spirit  wword  ;  but  tJiR  Spirit  arm  is 
moved  by  the  linart  nf  the  Aluiighty.' 

"Ah  Pico«dilly  !  Ilalluwvd  recollectionx  may  uttjich  to  those  xtoneK 
wuni  by  tfaei  Feet  of  the  btmy  idioU  in  this  \-*»t  nxylum,  for  one  sane  man 
huK  trod! den  thfin,  and  I  lixtvued  to  the  woiils  of  nudum  ii.s  Ihi-y  dropped 
from  thci  lij)»  uf  one  8u  ob^cuiv  that  tih>  uume  is  still  uoknuivu  in  thu 
laod,  b\it  I  doubted  not  who  nt  that  moment  n&6  thv  grtnteiit  man  in 
Piccadilly."* 

Mrs.  Oliphant  declined,  she  tclla  us,  to  become  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Harris,  when  Oliphaut  oiterc^d  to  briug  them  together,  and  iu 
taking  up  tho  office  of  his  biographer  she  keeps  The  same  reserve. 
She  withdraws  from  the  problom  with  an  I'xpression  of  her  confidence 
it!  the  general  good  intentions  of  all  concerned,  and  leaving  her 
readers  to  find  some  explanation  of  his  intluence  over  Oliphant  other 
than  insanity,  contents  herself  with  recording  transactions  which, 
apart  from  some  intelligible  scheme  as  to  their  motive,  can  hardly  be 
called  facts.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  person  who  had  declined  to 
meet  Thomas  Lake  Harris  was  not  the  person  to  write  the  biography 
of  LaoTY-.nce  Oliphant.  But  if  she  waa  to  write  that  biography,  we  are 
glnd  she  has  to  make  that  avowal.  We  can  fancy  that  a  meeting 
between  two  persons  so  Utile  in  sympathy  might  have  weakened  the 
conviction,  evident  in  her  account  of  "  Twelve  Discourses  by  Thomas 
L.  Harris."  published  in  1 8G0  under  the  title  of  "  The  Millennial  Age," 
that  the  writer  could  not  have  been  a  charlatan  or  s  hypocrite.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  convey  this  impression  by  extract.  All  the  most 
impressive  exhortation  that  has  stirred  the  hearts  of  men  hovers  on 
edge  of  what  we  must  call  commonplace ;  the  addresses  which  supply 
the  critic  with,  telling  sentences  are  not  such  as  deeply  stir  tiie  hearts 
of  men  when  they  seek  deliverance  from  the  bunlt-ns  which  oppress 
them.  We  must  be  content  with  recording  our  conviction  that  tlie 
appeals  here  given  come  straight  from  the  heart  of  a  tme  man,  and 
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etnbodi«(l  Bome  vital  power  to  elevate  and  panfy  the  hearere,  nob 
^fcfongh  tlie  suggestioQ  of  fresh  thought,  or  through  the  expi-essioii  o£ 
MOM  command  ing  force  of  cbaract-t- r,  so  much  as  through  tht<  intensity 
of  jearaing  aspiratiou  which  breathes  through  every  page,  the  upward 
loo^g  of  a  heart  that  groans  uudt^r  the  pressure  of  Ein  as  must  nma 
grMB  under  the  prvsaure  of  paiu.  Perhaps  there  will  always  be 
uwoated  with  this  longing  a  hupe,  more  or  leas  vague,  which  to 
tbeftverage  mind  must  tak«  the  aspect  of  fanaticism  or  iosaoity — 
tlie  hope  for  sonte  ])hysical  aid  or  symbol  of  thia  regenerativa 
pnoBBB,  aome  outward  and  visible  sign  of  the  inward  and 
gpbilaa]  grace  which  is  to  heal  the  sick  soul,  and  not  the  soul  only. 
Ob  Church  preserves  this  hope  in  ita  purest  forn],  and  associates 
it  with  the  bequest  of  our  Lord  ;  but  many  accept  it  who  hardly 
m  the  full  bearing'  of  the  sacramental  belief,  who  even  recoil 
fma  any  other  expression  of  the  siune  idea  as  low,  gross  superstition. 
Uf.  Uarria,  and  those  who  have  joined  his  Bmtherhood,  believe  that 
tke  sign  of  regeneration  is  an  actual  new  breathing  given  to  man, 
tilt  the  respiration  of  that  man  or  woman  who  has  attained  deliver- 
ince  from  the  pressure  of  evil  nndergoes  a  change,  and  thot  with  thia 
uw  breath  the  pressure  of  all  low  and  ileshly  temptation  pusses 
way.  It  is  almost  another  aspect  of  any  belief  of  this  kind  that  the 
doa  itep  towarda  the  salvation  believed  attainable  should  be  a  sojourn 
in  k  commnnity.  That  which  OHphant  joined  in  1867  originated 
Mt  iu  any  scheme  of  Mr.  Harris's,  bnt  in  an  appeal  from  some  of  tha 
DOR  earnest  ntembora  of  his  andicnco  as  a  preacher  iu  New  York. 
Hii  exhortations,  said  his  hearers,  unlc^as  ho  provided  a  refuge  from 
tlie  world,  were  like  exhortation.1  to  the  blind  to  st^dy  or  the  deaf  to 
liiteii.  If  they  were  to  live  by  a  high  standard  of  honesty,  if,  for 
niEuice,  grocers  were  to  give  up  saading  their  sugar  and  yet  live  by 
duir  groceries,  they  must  become  members  of  a  new  society.  They 
nub  either  separate  themselves  from  their  world,  or  do  as  their  world 
did  at  New  York.  It  was  this  simple  and  prosaic  ideHl  which  origi- 
lateH  the  New  Brotherhood  at  Tlrocton,  Mr.  Harris  no  more  desired 
tit  (ILicipIes  to  break  off  all  connection  with  the  world  than  the  doctor 
tfcj  bids  his  patients  come  into  his  house  wishes  them  to  break  off 
tU  connection  with  their  families.  Hf  believed  that  in  sympathetic 
ciimamaioa,  mutual  aid,  and  healthful  industry  these  sick  souls  might 
ngkin  their  moral  tone,  and  quit  their  hospital  to  regenerate  the 
lorid  where  their  cure  must  be  tested. 

Ttiia  was  what  his  New  Brotherhood  was  at   &rst.     If  it  did  not 

grow  into  something  different  from  this,  if  his  oirn  importance  did  not 

[tdw  a  larger  pUco  when  it   was    thus  expanded   and    a£    it   were 

ijntified  by  association   with  so  much  tbnt  we  may  describe  as  tha 

M^inefy  of  salvation,  we  can  only  say  that  he  is  unlike  everybody 

vtdinhomit  is  natural  lo  com|)arehim.      "  Kead  again  that  utterance 
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of  the  Lord,"  wrote  the  Chevalier  Buiiseu  to  aii  intimate  fritiDd  :  "  '  In 
this  rejoice  nut,  that  the  spirits  are  subject  unto  you.'  Nothing  so 
dangerous  as  satisfactloD  Ln  power  exercised  over  sjiiritii."  It  is  very 
probable  that  the  coanecbion  of  Laurence  Oliphont  and  Thomas  Lake 
Harris  is  an  illustration  of  that  warning,  but  we  cannot  say  that  we 
Had  any  unqueBtionable  trace  of  error  as  grievous  in  hia  dealings 
with  his  disciple  as  in  thoee  of  his  disciple  with  him.  If  the  portrait 
of  ono  who  withdrew  him  from  a  moral  quagmire  is  not  sent  down 
to  posterity  as  that  of  a  greedy  impostor,  it  is  because  literary 
power  and  right  feoling  have  in  "  Jlossollam  "  faded  together  ;  and  a 
few  references  to  tha  book  for  its  biographic  value  are,  we  should 
imagine,  the  last  which  are  likely  ever  to  be  made  to  it.  All  the 
jrnmd  facie  aspect  of  their  pecuniary  dissonsiona  fits  in  well  with  the 
opinion  wf  should  form  upon  thorn  on  other  grounds,  and  which,  as 
far  as  wt""  cnn  judge  from  Mrs.  OHphont's  slight  references,  is  aUo 
hers — ^that  it  adds  one  more  to  the  many  illustrationii  of  the  danger 
of  mixing  np  monetary  and  religious  transnetionR,  but  does  not  in 
itself  throw  any  Bhfudow  on  either  party  other  than  that  implied  in  the 
fact  that  each  of  them  yielded  to  very  natural  temptations.  We 
should  have  thonght  it  obvious  that  money  invested  in  land  and  given 
for  the  advantage  of  a  community  could  not  be  resumed  at  will, 
and  that  a  careful  comparison  of  the  acconnta  of  both  parties  to  the 
transaction  was  necessary  before  any  one  could  judge  whether  itcoald 
be  resumed  at  all.  We  may  say  that  the  impression  made  by 
Sir.  Harris  on  other  members  of  English  society,  equaJ  or  enperior  to 
Laurence  Oliphant  in  worldly  advantages,  was  rather  of  uncourteous 
independence  than  of  interested  assiduity.  And  if  the  biography  ctmtiuii 
some  accusations  not  so  obviously  explicable  as  that  of  pecuniary 
dishonesty,  they  appear  to  us  even  less  tested  by  any  sifting  of  the 
evidence,  or  attempt  to  we  tt  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  other 
mde,  and  they  are,  we  believe,  stronuouBly  denied  by  those  who  were 
witneasea  to  the  facta. 

The  life  of  Laurence  Oliphant  is  one  of  those  exceptional  lives  which 
should  \ye  of  value  in  teaching  us  to  anderstand  ordiaarj'  lives.  It 
magnifies  and  illuminates  problems  which  in  their  average  indistinct- 
ness we  cannot  rven  see,  much  U-ss  solve.  Its  exceptional  element  seems 
to  as  to  lie  in  its  almost  magical  opennees  to  influences  from  other  minds. 
Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  extraordinary  fact  that  his  marriage 
with  a  young  and  beaofcifiil  woman  was  a  purely  spiritual  union,  we 
must  at  least  feel  this  to  commemorate  the  accession  of  some  wonderful 
power — some  unspeakable  deliverance — which  may  well  be  deemed  a 
miracle.  Our  lost  words  shall  be  of  Alice  Oliphant,  but  we  have 
neither  excuse  nor  space  for  lingering  over  the  portrait  of  this  pore 
and  heroic  soul.  We  are  seeking  to  interpret  what  is  perjilexiog,  and 
she  was  one  of  those  rare  bebga  who  leave  but  a  single  iuipressioa  on 
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tjX  ^^o  come  in  contuct  with  tli^m.     Xhd  Ixwk  wbich  ever;  one  is 

l0«K(liog  does  not  indeed,  we  think,  do  her  entire  justice ;  the  author  is 

jLC»fc  eoongh  in  sj-mpathy  with  that  minority  "pushed  mightily   from 

,rmtJii°  to  kaow  for  t^temselres  what  atlshumnn  uatDre  "  *  (wordu  iq 

ip-bich  Alic*- Oliphant,  though  nithoHt  rbiiikiug  of  herself,  d^'scribed 

tf»e  central  desire  and  yearning  of  lier  uattin.-^.      But  still  the  fair 

joioe  that  looks  at  as  from  the  frontispiece  uf  Mrs.  Oliphant's  second 

rolatne  corresponds  to  every  seoteuce  her  aamesake  has  written  about 

heir,  the  KympAthy  is  only  inadequate  in  degree.    She  made  nu  sacriGce 

jji  quitting  Loudon  society  to  fonn  a  home  for  those  who  in  everj-  sense 

DEtftjr  Ik*  called  "  the  poor  "  ;  she  found  it  an  adetjimte  hope  and  aim  to 

surround  with  her  rich  gonial  inHut-nce  stunted  life, such  as  perhaps  most 

of  vs  might-  have  disdained  to  foster.    Surely  bo  influence  known  to  the 

soil  of  Palestine  ever  mure  rivalled  that  of  Ilim  lo  whom  it  owes  all  its 

ftMUciations,    Her  husband  bc-lievi>d  that  her  aid  in  all  his  endeavours 

Korrired  her  visible  presence,  and  moulded  all  that  he  had  to  give  to  tlie 

irorid.    Those  who  rf-ganl  this  view  as  the  extrnvagance  of  fanaticism 

trill  Btill  allow  that,  it  preserves  a  trace,  however  distorted,  of  aspirations 

connnemorated  in  enduring  literature,  and  will  recall  the  image  of  Alice 

Oliphantwith  that  of  Beatrice  Portinnri  and  Clotildede  Vaus.    Others 

trilt  go  farther,  niid  see  in  this  belief  a  clue  to  all  in  his  intellectual 

ifcctirity  that  was  most  real,  most  beneBoent,  most:  enduring.     They 

•rill  feel  that  nothing  which  he  conld  ever  have  left  to  the  world 

npprcttches  in   value   tliat    hint,    expressed   in  his   If-ast   int<.-lligible 

attsmnces,  of  beneficent  energies  to  the  development  of  which  what 

vr^r  call  death  snppliea  no  check,  of  a  union  which  it  crmsummate^ 

t  J  renders  eternal. 

JuLu  Wedgwood 

"  Sjrapnftnmatn,"  p.  *6. 
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THE  NATIONALISATION  OF  CATHEDRALS. 


A  CANON  of  the  Engluh  Church  has  lately  bewailed  in  print  the 
series  of  misfortunes  whiclif  iu  a  single  year,  bereft  the 
Establishment  of  a  Liddon,  &  Church,  and  a  Magee.  It  must  have 
been  fordbly  borne  in  ou  many  minds  how  singularly  rayless  is  the 
ecclesl&fitica]  Crmameut  which  has  thus  been  deprired  of  its  three 
most  brilliant  starH.  It  is  not  simply  that  the  Church  of  England, 
having  lost  three  great  ecclpaiastica,  whose  fame  waa  made  in  an  earlier 
generation,  has,  like  the  lovers  of  creative  English  poetry,  to  possess 
her  soul  in  patience  until  new  men  have  arisen — the  Chnrch  has  tu 
deplore  a  far  more  deeply  rooted  evil  than  this.  And  the  danger  is,  in 
her  eyes  at  all  events^a  new  one.  Twenty  years  ago  there  waa  every 
probability  that  the  impetuous  vanguard  of  political  Dissent  would 
soon  be  storming  her  gates  and  threatening  the  citadel  of  her  strength. 
That  peril  has  passed  away  for  a  time.  Disestablishment  as  a  party 
watchword  has  largely  lost  its  magic,  and  if  the  Church  had  within 
her  the  seeds  of  a  genuinely  recuperative  movement  she  might  safely 
have  been  given  another  half -century 'a  life.  But  this  is  precisely 
what  she  will  not  and  cannot  show,  not  somnch  through  any  inherent 
vice  of  her  own,  as  because  the  stream  of  modern  tendency  is  more 
and  more  bent  to  sweep  all  fertilising  influences  from  her  ancient 
walls.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  at  all  events,  the  Church  had  a  monopoly 
of  culture,  and  a  directing  hand  in  all  the  progressive  movements  of 
the  times,  political,  social,  intellectual.  Even  so  late  as  fifty  years 
ago  the  control  of  the  English  Universities  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  clergy  nearly  the  whole  of  the  learning  and  the  educational 
work  of  the  country.  Nearly  every  fellow  of  a  college  at  Cambridge  or 
Oxford  waa  a  clergyman.  The  school-mastering  of  English  youth  of 
high  and  of  low  degree  was  In  the   hands  of    the  clergy.      Every 
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professor  op  and  dovra  tlio  land  was  in  orders.  Clergymeu  made  a  brave 
gtxowat  the  Royal  Society,  which  in  1800  counted  lees  than  a  score  of 
cleTieal  fellows.  The  Cambridge  Calendar  of  \SiS  shows  that  of  the 
t»ir«nly-foor  professors  seventeen  were  clergymen.  The  teaching  of 
pij.T0  science  waa  in  the  hands  of  men  who  had  subscribed  to  the 
•piajrty-nine  Articles.  I'he  chairs  of  civil  law,  moral  philosophy, 
lO^fMlem     history,    and    nataral     philosophy    were    al^    retained    by 

Examine  the  Calendar  for  I80I,  and  you  will  observe  the  difference 

I   iMve  tbos  indicated.     To-day  there  are  forty-two  profeasom  in  the 

\j  xxirersity  of  Cambridge,  and  only  nine  are  clergytoeu.     Six  of  these 

airi«,  including  the  Professor  of  Hebrew,  may  be  regarded  as  teachers 

df    Diviaity.      Of  the  other  three— i'rofessor  Mayor,    I'rofessor  (now 

Cftnon)  Browne,  and  Professor  Skeat — two  at  least  are  men  of  real 

eminence,    bat  their   distinctioa  only   serves  to   throw   Into  severer 

oontnat    the    obscurity    of    their   clerical    colleagues.      To-day    the 

teaching   of   the    chief   branches    of    modern    learning,    civil    law, 

monil  philosophy,    chemistiy,  aatroaomy,    anatomy,  modern  history, 

botany,    biology,    and    natural    history,    wlilcb    in    1843    was    the 

absoiote    monopoly    of   the    Church,    is    entirely    conQned    to    lay- 

mco.      To    take    one    great    Babjeet,  I    may   mention   that   in  all 

Rpgland  and  Wales  there  are  fourteen  profesBors  of  history  attached 

to  &e  Universities  of  Cambridge,  Oxford,  and  London,  and  the  various 

Univenity  Colleges.     Only  two  of  these — viz.,   I'rofessor  Boase  and 

Professor  Bright — an?  clergymen.     Here,  then,  is  signal  proof  that  the 

KBtaMiahment  has  long  ago  ceased  to  control  the  springs  of  national 

OoHore.      K,  in  the  very  seat  and  centrt*  of  her  age-long  anthority, 

aiae  has    seen    position    after  position,   involving  the  most  precious 

^xid  the  most  coveted   educational  powers,  wrested  from  her  hands, 

■^''liat  answer  are  we  likely  to  get  when  we  ask  who  are  the  men  who 

^■^ininister  her  dioceses,  control  her  cathedrals,  fill   her  pulpits,  and 

^firead  her  doctiines  and  her  ritual  in  foreign  lands  ?     It  is  not  simply 

^laat  the  Anselms,  the  Beckets,  and  the  Bailers  have  gone  and  left  no 

~  ^'vaoOBisors.     The  Church  has  largely  lost  her  able  administrators,  her 

ilan,  and  her  thinkers,   as   well  as  her  statesmen,  her  poets,  her 

itB,  and  her  heroes. 

It  does  not  need  any  special  acquaintance  with  the  later  history 

^:>'£  the  Choroh  to  know  that  as  a  body  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 

^S*lQgUnd  are  foUy  as  inferior  as  their  Joas  of  the  key  of  the  intel- 

1«ctcal  position   wonld   lead   us  to   suppose.     Where  are  the  great 

C3liurchmen  of  to-day?     What  is   their  line  of   distinction?     Two 

liistorlans,  a  scholarly  thoagh  rather  "  viewy  "  inspirer  of  much  good 

wxial  work  and  thinking,  an  adroit  manner  or  two,  and  a  few  clever 

pulpit  rhetoricians   and  active  town  clergymen  make  up  the  list  of 

XW  eminent   men.     As  a  body  they  are  nowhere  in  science,  In 
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Uter&tare,  in  art,  in  scholarBhip.      In  every  department,  for  one 

clergyman  who  is  above  the  average  yon  will  find  twenty  laymen 
who  are  abend  of  him.  The  reason  is  dear.  Modem  life,  with  ita 
immODBO  variety  of  opportonity,  calls  away  into  a  dozen  tracks  men 
who  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  aaw  in  tlie  Church  the  easioet  road  to  a 
life  of  fairly  leisured  culture.  The  "  sea  of  faith  "  has  gone  far  back 
since  thoae  dayH,  while  the  tide  of  human  endeavour  has  immensely 
broadened  and  deepened.  Let  the  Church  do  what  she  may,  tihe  can 
only  press  second-raterB  into  her  service,  while  every  year  she  taps  a 
vein  of  greater  social  and  intellectoal  inferiority.  Iler  prizes  are  fall- 
ing more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  men  of  mediocre  talent,  wboae 
chief  recommendation  is  a  certain  flashy  preaching  power  far  more 
akin  to  the  arte  of  the  politician  and  the  journalist  than  to  the  gifta 
of  a  Newman,  a  Maurice,  or  a  Martlneau.  As  for  her  rank  and  tile, 
of  these  cnrious  "  by-products  of  theology,"  it  would  be  gracious  to 
say  little.  The  majority  are  pass-men ;  a  great  mass  have  never 
been  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge  at  all ;  in  tiie  large  towns  they  count 
for  nothing  among  the  intellectual  influences  of  the  hoar. 

My  object,  however,  in  this  brief  paper  is  not  so  much  to  insist  on  the 
all-round  inferiority  of  the  modern  clergyman,  as  to  point  to  one  ppetial 
and  characteristic  example  of  it.  It  is  easy  to  notice  the  steadily 
downward  trend  of  cathedral  appointments.  To  a  certain  degree  Lord 
Salisburj'  is  to  blame  for  this.  The  Prime  Minister  ia  interested  in 
many  things,  end  ho  does  one  or  two  superlatively  well  ;  but  he  never 
has  felt  the  deep  personal  interest  in  the  future  of  the  Chnrch 
which,  in  Mr.  GladBtone,  has  developed  into  a  passionate  and  almost 
motherly  solicitude.  If  it  were  not  for  the  grpat  anxiety  which  a 
vacancy  in  a  diocese  or  a  deanery  must  have  caused  the  ex-]*remier 
one  would  almost  say  that  the  death  of  a  bishop  was  to  him 
the  occasion  of  a  certain  sacred  joy.  His  appointments,  as  a  rule, 
have  been  excellent.  In  all  he  hae  made  ten  deans,  and  of  these 
only  one  can  be  described  as  wholly  undistinguished  for  hia  learn- 
ing or  literary  reputation.  Mr.  Gladstone,  indeed,  did  for  the 
Choreh  the  verj-  best  that  could  be  done  for  her.  Dr.  l*ayne 
Smith  of  Canterbury,  Dr.  Lake  of  Durham,  Dr.  Kitchen  of  Winchester, 
Dr.  riumptre  of  Wells,  Dr.  Henderson  of  CarUsle,  Dr.  Cowie  of  Kxeter^ 
a  Senior  Wrangler  and  the  Prolocutor  of  Convocation,  are  all  men  of 
ability  in  their  way,  who  have  made  some  mark  as  writers  or  as  men 
of  light  and  leading.  Of  Dean  Merivale  of  Ely,  the  historian  of 
}iome  itnder  the  Empire  ;  of  Dean  Burgon  of  Chichester — who,  with 
all  his  crabbeduesB  and  rigidity  of  outlook,  was  a  writer  of  singular 
charm  ;  and  of  the  great  Dean  Church  there  is  no  need  to  speak. 
But  many  of  these  men  are  dead,  and  their  places  have  been  taken  by 
representatives  of  a  very  different  school  of  Churchmen.     Take  eight 
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of    Lord  Salisbury's  appointments  of   deana,    those    of    St.    Paul's, 

^ells,  Cbicheeter,  Gloucester,  Manchester,  Norwich,  Rocheator,  and 

W'oro'ster.      None  of  these  gcntlomen  aro  men  of  tliR  ]i.>a»t  eminence 

either  in  theology  or  in  litenktun>,  and   more  than  one  of  the  nomi- 

Biitjona  ia  tainted   with  a  sospicion  of  party  influence  or  of  private 

intjigae.     Three   nro  Dublin  men  of  not  the  smallest  acaderaic  or 

literary  distinction.  The  new  Dean  of  St.  Panl's  ia  an  active  organiser, 

\fti%  be  has  achieved  no  literary  sticceaa,  and  is  in  no  sense  a  leader  of 

thoQf^ht.  either  in  the  Church  or  out  of  it.      Dean  Hole  has  written  a 

cbanaing  book  on  roses,  and  is  a  preacher  of  some  m.erit.   Dean  Spence 

ia  A  respectable  scholar,  and  a  vigorous  palpit«er.     In  truth,  the  only 

porpoaa  approaching  cons.istency   which   can   l>e  discorned   in   Jjord 

S»ltabttry'fl  appointments  is  an  attempt — which,  in  the  opinion  of  a 

gxe»t  chnrchman,  was  a  very_  mischievous  one — to  revive  the  early 

■icdis^al  connection  between  the  cathedral  and  the  bishop,  and  to 

oreate  a  body  of  preaching  and  missionary  canons  and  deans,  who  are 

I  nitJier  a  bad  imitation  of  the  more  (laent  and  succeKsful  preachers  in 

Mie  chief  Dissenting  bodies.  The  fact,  however,  is  that  this  conception 

is    alien  to  the  more  modem  constitution  of  cathedrals  and  to  the' 

aoktore  of  the  put  appointments.      If  the  temptation  of  a  great 

p^'ne-fund  is  not  sufficient  to    induce  men   of   culture   to  forswear 

tlx«ir  spiritual  indejiendence  and  enter   the  narrow  gate  of  Church 

dxscipline,    why    should    not  the    fact    be    frankly    acknowledged  'i 

P^xnally,   it  may  be  said  that  what  the  Church  reqairea  is  a  vigilant 

l^a-annliftTi  uf  ita  interests  in  the   I'remierBhip — a  custodian  as  devoted 

■■I  ■    Mr.  Gladstone.      But  a  Gladstone  is  not  bom  more  than  once  iu 

^      OBDtttry,  and  even  if   he  were   Prime  Btinifiter  to-day,  and  were 

^g'CJud  for   aootber  ten  years,  it    is   very  doubtful  whether  the  crop 

of  Sretrcaters  in  the  Church  has  not  now  grown  too  thin  even  for  hia 

vS^ligent  husbandr}'. 

Ia  order  to  come  to  closer  quarters  with  the  issue,  let  me  examine 

£or  a  moment  what  the  nature  of  the  cathedral  endowment  is  and 

lx«w  it  is  applied.     An  account  of  the  property  and  revenues  of  the 

oathednU  chapters  of  England  and  Wales  was  included   in  a  Itetum 

prated  by-  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  June  18S)0,  and  re- 

isaied,  with  aome  additions,  last  June.    The  Return,  like  moat  English 

oiBaal    statistioa,    ia   absnrdly  incomplete,    but   we   gather  from  it 

that  the  gross  revenue  of  the  cathedrals  is  £192,460.     The  compiler, 

hcneTor,  is  careful  to  withhold   from  us  any  information  as  to  indi- 

ridaal  incomes,  the  personnel  of  the  capitnlar  bodies,  or  the  applicatiou 

of  U«ir  revennea.   For  these  details  we  mnst  go  elsewhere.    Crockford 

indthe  Tariona  diocesan, calendars  give  the  incomes  of  the  cathedral 
dwDB  IS  follows  : — 
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York 

.£i(m 

Bristol     . 

.   laou 

(.^ariiiJe    . 

uoo 

Canterbury  . 

1500 

Chester    . 

1000 

Chkh(M,t«r 

1000 

Dtu-li&ni  . 

»000 

Ely      .     . 

1500 

Eicter 

.     1600 

GtolI«-^t«r    . 

1200 

Hereford 

1000 

Lichfield . 

800 

linooln    . 

1500 

Manchefttw 

1500 

Norwich  .    . 

.    .  £1200 

Oxfonl     .    . 

.    .    ittOO 

PMerhorough 

.     .       650 

Bipon ,     .     . 

.     .     lOOO 

Rochester     . 

.     .     2000 

St.  Pnul's 

.     .     3000 

Sftliflbuiy .     . 

.     .       700 

WelU.     .     . 

.     .     1000 

Westminster 

.     5000 

WindiMter . 

.       ."iOO 

Worcester    . 

.     1»00 

35,4y0 


Mnch  of  this  property  has  no  doulit  been  subject  to  depreciation. 
owing  to  tLe  fall  in  the  ralue  of  land,  but  if  we  deduct  10  per  cent, 
on  this  account  there  will  still  remain  an  amp!«  £30,000  a  year  for 
diatributiun  among  the  cathedral  deans,  or  an  average  of  £1200  apiece. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  cangnries.  as  to  which  we  obtain  Uie 
following  resoJts 

Bristol  ,       4caaoai 

Can  t£i  bury 

Oirlials 

CbcKter 

Chichester 

DubaiD 

Dy      . 

Kxct«r 

Ulotic4w1«r 

Beiefun] 

UcbdeM 

Haochaater . 
Horwlclj 
Oxfoid 
PdcTboroagh 
Ripon  . 

St.  Paul'! 

StUBbury 

WeU»  . 

Wcttminater 

Wlncbenet 

Worc«*t«r 

Vork    . 

77.600 
This  makefi  109  canons,  receiving  nn  average  income  of  over  £700  a 
year.  Of  these  twenty-one  are  under  the  patronage  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  twelve  onder  that  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  six  under  that  of 
the  Archbisliops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  and  forty  under  that  of  the 
bishops, 

Of  these  bodies  thirteen  have  the  administration  of  considerable 
estates  in  their  own  hands  ;  the  rest  are  more  or  leas  stipendiaries, 
receiving  a  fixed  annual  payment  from  the  Kcclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners- Indeed,  the  gross  amount  of  revenue  accredited  to  the 
chapters  is  largely  in  excess  of  that  which  comes  to  hand.     The 
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fetarns  give  us  no  account  of  the  charges  upon  the  reveouen,  which 
poustitnte  a  dedaction  to  be  made  before  the  dean  and  chapter  can 
toucb  one  penny  of  them.     Theae  are:  (!)  the  maintenance   of  the 
fabric  of  the  cathedral,  and  also  the  keeping  op  of  the  farm  build- 
jQ^s    and  farm  houses  on  the  several  estates,  together  with  the  reei- 
deno^s  of  the  dean  and  chapter  ;  (2)  thus  stipends  of  I  he  clergy  who, 
^jxfl  not  the  dean  and  chapter,  have  to  perform  the  daily  services  in 
the  church;  (3)  the  support  of  the  cathedral   tschool,  the   organist, 
ftiwl    the  choir.      In  aonio  live  cases — ChesttT,  St.   I'anl's,  Norwich, 
Carlisle,  and  Dnrtuni — th(?re  is  a  special  fabric  fand  set  apart  fbr  the 
ctxaintenance   of    the  cathedra!   in   tenantable  rupnir.     Bnt  only  at 
Cll(^sle^,  where  the  amount  is  £2'100  a  year,  aro  these  funds  in  any 
rrny  adequate  to  meet  the  oost  of  repairs.     It  is  obvious  that  here  we 
have  to  do   with   the  cases  where   the  I'jcclesiasticol  Commissioners 
hare  not  taken  niatters  into  their  own  hands,  and  the   chspt-ers  are 
still  charged  with  the  management  of  large  landed  eetatea,  an  absurd 
and    anomalous    poaition    from    which     they    should    be    relieved. 
^_CaUiedral   dignitaries   are  rarely  appointed   nntil   middle   ag«  at  the 
^Brety  eorUost,  and  have,  aa  a  rule,  little  experience  of  business  ;  and  the 
^prMalt  is  that  they  are  largely  in  the  hands  of  their  ng^^nts,  permanent 
'officials,    who.    in    two    llagrant    cfuies  at    lenst,    have    been    foand 
0Toaa!y  to  aboM  their  trust.  Apart  from  these  duties,  the  sole  worlc  of 
tlie  dean  and  chapter  is  to  put  in  an  appearance  twice  a  day  during 
tbe  term  of  residence,  which  is  three  months  In  tlie  year,  to  sen  that 
th«  services  are  conducted  with  propriety,  to  be  responsible  to  a  certain 
Hextent  for  the  repair  of  the  cathedral  fabric,  and  to  preach  at  least 
^once  a   Sonday  daring  residence.     This  is  not  a  very   magnificent 
retam   for  the  enjoyment  of  a    lucrative   sinecure.     But   the  most 
important   point  to   be  observed  is  that  the  deau  and  chapter  ar« 
mere  lookers-on  at  the  daily  and  weekly  services  In  our  cathedrals. 
They  have  no  pastoral  work  to  perform. ;  they  are  in  iio  seose  parish 
priests,  they  may  be  said  to  have  no  cure  of  soLds.     The  prayers  are 
chanted  by  the  minor  canons,  In  whoso  hands  ait^  lofl  ull  the  iLrraoge- 
menla  of  the  daily  worship  ;  the  autliemt^  aud  mu£ical  services  are 
selected  by  one   of  them  In   coujuuction  with  the  organist.     In   a 
woid  they    are    really    members    of   the   congregation,    the    minor 
«anoos   being    the    minlstt^ring    clergy,    and     if   the   dean   or    the 
residiag  canon  chooses  to   read  the  lessont;,  that   is  no  more  than 
a  lafman  may  do— or  does.        The  dean  and  chapter  are  leisured 
Rcipienta    of   sinecureB,   and  little   else.     Now  a    sinectiro   is    just 
idfinble  when  it  is  in  the  bauds  of  a  man  of  gifts,  wlo  is  under  au 
unwritten  bond  to  nse  his  time  fcir  the  benefit  of  his  kind.but  as  much 
onnotbe  said  for  th^  endowment  of  a  body  of  men  representing  a  pro- 
iaom  which  baa  ceaeed  to  be  learned,  who  contribute  nothing  to  the 
«ieaoe,  literature,  research,  or  the  art  of  their  country,  and  who  are. 
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B8  a  mutter  of  fact,  the  melanoholy  (Hts  mortfs  of  a  score  or  so  of  our 
provincial  towns.  Take  the  great  chapters  of  Canterbury,  St.  PaulV, 
Weatminater,  and  York.  In  all  ol'  theai  there  are  perhaps  two  men — 
Canon  Eawhnson,  lately  Professor  of  History  at  Oxford,  and  Canon 
llaine  of  York,  a  distinguiished  antiquary — who  can  lay  claim  to  any 
title  of  eminence  in  scholarahip.  At  Westminster  four  out  of  the  five 
canons  have  done  absolutely  nothing  in  literature.  Archdeacon  Farrar 
18,  no  doiiht,  a  distinguished  fitterntenr,  whose  Greek  Grammar  is  very 
much  better  than  his  Life  of  Chriat.  Its  dean,  the  sncoeasor  of  a 
Wilberforct^  a  Bnckland,  and  a  Stanley,  is  unknown  to  literatnre, 
escept  M  the  editor  of  a  school  raannal.  The  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  who 
sits  in  the  aeat  once  adorned  by  Milman,  ManHoU,  and  Church, 
ia  a  paasman  of  ()xford,  and  so  is  the  Dean  of  York.  At  Canterbury 
two  of  the  canons  are  passmen,  and  only  one  has  done  anythinff  in 
literature  or  science.  So  far  as  I  know  there  is  no  member  of  a 
capitular  body  tn  England  who  i&  either  an  artist  or  a  scientist. 

More  significant  still,  the  Church  is  unable,  save  by  the  moat 
patent  jobl>ery,  to  retain  in  her  hands  tlie  University  endowments 
which  would  inevitably  fall  to  her  lot  if  she  could  command  so  much 
as  a  decent  sprinkling  of  ability.  Let  me  give  two  recent  instances 
of  this  pathetically  fruitless  struggle  to  retain  the  control  of  loarning. 

The  professorship  of  Greek  at  Cambridge  was  till  recently  endowed 
with  acanonry  at  Ely.  It  was  found  impossible  to  get  a  Gnt-rate 
scholar  in  succession  to  Dr.  Kennedy  if  the  candidates  were  to  be 
clergymen.  The  Church  rcsig-ned  herself  to  the  loss,  and  an  endow- 
ment for  the  chair  of  Greek  was  provided  from  other  sources.  But 
how  about  the  oanonry  at  Ely  ?  A  new  divinity  professorship, increasing 
the  number  to  five,  was  straightway  founded,  and  the  canonry 
of  Ely  was  coustitnted  its  endowment.  Mr.  Jebb,  the  editor  and 
translator  of  Sophocl'eH,  il  scholar,  and  therefore  a  Isyman,  Ijecame 
Professor  of  Greek,  and  a  man  oi  no  eminence  slipped  into  the 
new  Ely  professorship  of  divinity. 

Another  recent  incident  was  still  more  tlagrant  and  still  more 
;jignificaot  of  the  growing  intellectual  poverty  of  the  Church. 
EmiTinnuel  College,  Cambridgp,  was  some  time  ago  compelled  by  the 
Commiaaioners  to  found  a  new  professorship.  Emmanuet  ia  a  strong- 
hold of  ecclesiasticism,  and  so  it  wna  determined  that  the  professor- 
ship should,  if  possible,  make  Bnother  addition  to  the  prize-fund  of 
the  Cbiipch.  Six  divinity  profeasora  would  have  been  too  outrageous, 
90  Emmanuel  bethought  itself  of  a  professorship  of  Eccle^aatical 
History.  Again  the  usaal  dilemma  presented  itself.  The  only  really 
learned  man  in  the  department  of  ecclesiastical  history,  who  is  also, 
perhaps,  the  mo3t  elociuent  and  attractive  lecturer  in  the  University, 
was  Mr.  Gwatkin,  a  fellow  of  St.  John's,  and,  it  is  needless  to  add,  a 
layman.      Rather  than  clioose  him,  an  iuvitutiou  was  sent  vr-bi  tl  tn-fft. 
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and  a  competent  man  n-as  at  length  found  \n  I'rofeasor  Creigbton  of 
Oaford,  Bat  Professor  Orejghton  was  soon  afterwards  wanted  for 
the  biBhopric  of  Peterborough,  and  this  time  the  electors  were  com- 
pelled to  full  hack  on  Mr.  Uwatkin. 

1  think  I  have  said  enough  to  show  the  collapse — there  is  no 
other  word  for  it — that  has  befallen  the  administration  of  the 
f^at  endowments  which  constitute  the  prize-fund  of  the  Chorch. 
The  qnestton  ren)ain<i  as  to  what  remedy  is  to  bo  found  for  it.  The 
liberation  Society  has  ita  cure  ready-made ;  but  I  do  not  foresee  the 
tjma  when  the  nation  will  be  ready  to  hand  over  the  cathedrals  of 
lOtigland,  the  chief  adornment  of  ita  ancient  towns,  so  matchless  in 
form,  so  unir^ue  in  historic  and  spiritual  interret,  to  a  body  of 
contending  sectaries,  inconspicuous  for  their  learning,  and  united  only 
Qpon  the  common  principle  of  hatred  of  an  organisation  which  is 
SMtbetically,  if  not  iotellectually,  superior  to  any  of  them.  My 
SQggestioQ  is  that  the  evil  of  an  illiterate  clergy  in  possesaion 
of  the  sinecures  of  the  Church  is  to  be  remedied,  not  by  relaxing,  but 
by  extending,  or  rather  modifying,  the  control  of  the  State. 

To  begin  with,  it  is  clear  that  the  dean  aud  chapters  oug}it  at  onci' 
to  be  divested  of  any  control  over  their  lauded  eatatcB.  All  the  cathe- 
drals might  then  be  handed  over  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commisaioners. 
The  repair  of  the  fabric,  being  essentially  a  local  work,  would  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of,  say,  a  Cathedrals  Committee  of  the  Town  or 
County  Couucilfl,  and  the  management  of  the  estates  would  be  given 
orwp  to  lay  agents.  No  reform,  however,  could  be  of  the  slightest 
anil  which  did  not  include  the  enlar^ment  of  the  area  from  which 
the  occupants  of  deaneries  and  cathedral  stalls  can  be  chosen.  Could 
this  be  done  widiout  a  break  of  continuity  ?  I  think  it  could.  It  ia 
clear  that  the  State  poaaessea  the  power  to  reconsider  and  readjust 
the  distribution  of  (_'hurch  property.  Under  the  Act  of  Mortmain 
it  prohibited  donations  of  land  to  religious  or  corporate  Iwdies  without 
a  special  licence  from  the  Crown,  in  the  case  of  the  cathedrals  the 
Commissioners  have  actually  taken  the  management  out  of  the  bands 
of  the  chapters,  havi't  reduced  their  incouies,  aud  have  in  the  end 
handed  them  back  a  reasonable  proportion.  Might  they  not  go  a 
little  further  and  exercise  u  aupervisLon  over  the  character  of  the 
appointments  ?  Fifty  years  ago  the  prize-fund  of  the  Church  went 
to  endow  somn  si-  least  of  the  learning  naturally  liowing  from  an 
order  which  still  retained  its  position  as  mistress  of  the  seats  of  culture. 
Tbete  timrfl  are  goue  by,  and  the  average  canon  and  the  average 
olergyman  are  no  longer  alxiTe  the  general  lorol  of  national  culture, 
bat  decidedly  bflow  it.  Why  then  should  not  the  nation  be  restored 
to  its  sbaro  in  the  rich  endowments  of  leisure  which  the  Church  has 
•ocamaUted,  and  which  she  cannot  wisely  use  ?  In  other  words, 
why  should  we  not  have  laymen  deans  at  Norwich  or  Canterbury 
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as  well  as  in  Oxford  or  Cambridge  Colleges,  and  laymen  canons  of 
distinction  in  literatnre,  in  art,  in  science,  in  travel,  and  in  pliilosophy 
to  iill  the  places  of  the  University  passmen.  tcHo  now  crowd  our 
cathedral  stalls  ? 

Historically  the  change  wonid  not  bo  in  any  way  an  abropt 
departure ;  it  would  rathi?r  be  a  rever^on  to  older  usage,  as  well  ta 
a  distinct  revival  of  the  earlier  notion  of  thy  C31iurcii  as  a  meeting-place 
and  centre  of  local  and  secular  business.  Indeed  a  fairly  long  list 
might  be  made  of  laymen  who  have  actually  been  deans  and  canons 
of  cathedral  chiirches  in  £ngland  and  Ireland  dnring  the  last  SOU 
years.  Camden,  the  historian  and  antiquary,  was  a  prebendary  at 
Salisbury,  tlioogh  a  layman  ;  Sii'  John  Cbeke  was  oiade  a  cauoo  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  15*15,  and  the  ^reat  Lord  Cromwell  waf' 
Dean  of  Wells.  Dr.  Jessopp  records  in  liis  charming  book,  "  One 
Generation  of  a  Norfolk  Hooae,"  that  Klcholaa  Wendon  and  Thomas 
Smith,  both  of  them  laymenj  held  stalls  in  Norwich  Cathedral  for 
ten  years,  and  were  only  deprived  of  them  at  last  when  it  was  known 
they  were  not  in  orders.  Wendon  waa  also  an  archdeacon  in  Suffolk 
and  the  holder  of  a  SuiFolk  rect<jry.  If  such  appointments  could  be 
made  when  the  Church  was  tho  sole  sunroi'  of  knowledge  and  culture, 
they  naturally  snpgesfc  thomselvi^s  in  an  age  which  has  sefa  the 
secalariaation  of  every  branch  of  human  research.  The  other  day 
the  Dean  of  Norwich,  not  a  very  advancfd  reformer,  rounsetlod  the 
admission  of  distinguished  statesmen,  explorers,  and  scientists  into  the 
cathedral  pulpit.  It  is  surely  not  extravagnnt  to  forecast  the  time 
when  a  Huxley,  a  Tyndall,  a  Tennysnn,  a  Stainer,  a  Sullivan,  or  a 
Lecky  would  bo  deemed  not.  unworthy  occupants  of  a  stall  or  a 
deanery.  A  canonry  of  Westminster  might  even  bo  attached  to  the 
blue-ribbon  of  jonmalism,  the  editorship  of  the  TimcJi,  as  well  as  to 
the  passman  from  Oxford,  the  fussy  partisan,  or  the  obscure  writer  of 
half  a  dozen  sermons  which  nobody  reads,  If  this  plan  to  revive  our 
cathedrals  l>e  carried  out,  no  revolutionary  change  need  at  onc«  be 
contemplated  in  the  ritual  or  doctrine  of  the  Church.  The  services 
might  go  on  as  before,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  minor  canont:. 
As  for  the  duties  now  attaching  to  the  deans  and  canons,  they  might 
very  well  be  discharged  by  laymen — including  the  preaching  of  sermons. 
The  lote  Mr.  T.  H.  Greeu,  layman  as  he  was,  successfully  asserted 
bis  right  to  preach  at  Oxford,  and  his  sermons  are  rich  contributions 
to  latter-day  theology.  What  cathedral  would  not  have  been  dignified 
by  the  prL-sence  in  i(s.pnlpit  of  the  great  Dr.  Martineau,  of  Carlyle, 
of  Faraday,  of  Darwin,  or  of  Mr.  Gladstone  V  In  cathedral  towns  the 
tone  of  provincial  life  would  be  immensely  sweetened  and  strengthened 
by  the  practical  municipal isat ion  of  the  cathedral  and  the  abolition  o£ 
the  barriers  between  the  Close  and  the  City,  which  still  anrvive  in 
a  social  exclnsiveness  recalling  the  old  separate  administrations.     The 
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cathedral,  which  la  to-<lay  a  school  of  tnnsie,  might  also  bwomc  «  school  of 
art,  of  architectnre,  and  aciMicei.  Ite  walls,  adornM  with  ^xa'mpl^s  of 
local  schools  of  painting  and  natural  ciirioflitiM^  irould  lioM  within  Ihcm 
thr"  elements  of  the  new  life  as  well  as  the  solemn  memorials  of  Ihe  pani. 
Local  energies  wonld  revive,  the  lone  of  tho  local  n©w»]iftpor  wonhl  hp 
improved,  and  the  slng^iih  atmosphere  of  tlie  cftthe^lml  cily  wmilil  lt« 
quickened  with  anew  breath.  "  I  Lave  often  fancie<l,"  wn)(p  Kinffwlpy 
to  Manrice,  "  I  should  litce  to  see  tho  fp:«at  nwlen  nnves  nnd  Mn\in 
of  our  cathedrals  turned  into  museums  and  winter  ^nrtlenit,  wheri>  I  lift 
people  might  takfl  their  Sundsy  walks,  and  yet  attend  Borric**."  'Vhif 
time  is  aarely  coming  when  the  effective  nstionali  nation  of  cailiedrali 
will  be  seen  to  be  necessary  to  the  organisati'jn  of  th<»  df>moDraof»  snd 
a  Tainable  aid  to  the  enriclimeDt  of  it^  provincial  lif**. 

H.  W.   MAMiTMiittiH. 
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IV. 

To  the  men  of  those  days,  which  have  taken  their  name  from  the 
revinU  of  classical  stadies,  antiquity,  although  studied  and  aped 
till  its  phrases,  feelings,  and  thoughts  had  entered  familiarly  Into 
all  life,  remained,  neyerthelesp,  a  jieriod  of  peinnanent  miracle. 
It  was  natural,  therefore,  to  the  contemporaries  of  Poggias  and  /Kneas 
SylviuB,  of  FicinuB  and  Polifclan,  that  the  art  of  the  Romans  and 
Greeks  should,  like  their  poetry,  philosophy,  and  even  their  virtues,  be 
of  transcendent  and  nnqualitied  splendour.  Why  it  should  be  tfaas 
they  asked  as  little  as  why  the  snn  shines,  mediieval  men  as  they  really 
were,  and  aceepting  quite  simply  certain  phenomena  as  the  result  of 
inscrutable  virtues. 

Kven  later,  when  Machiavelli  began  to  examine  why  the  ancients  had 
been  more  valorons  and  patriotic  than  his  contemporaries  ;  nay,  when 
Montaigne  expounded  with  sceptical  cynicism  the  superior  sanity 
and  wisdom  of  Pagan  days,  people  were  satisfied  to  think — when  they 
thought  at  all — that  antique  art  was  excellent  because  it  belonged  to 
autiquity.  And  it  was  not  till  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
that  the  genius  of  Winckelmaun  brought  into  fruitful  contact  the 
study  of  ancient  works  of  ail,  and  that  of  the  manners  and  notions  of 
antiquity,  bbowiug  the  inllueuce  of  a  civilitjatiou  which  cultivated  bodily 
strength  as  a  virtue,  and  recoguised  bodily  beauty  as  an  almost  divine 
quality,  uiakiog  ub  see  behind  that  beautiful  nation  of  marble  the 
generations  of  living  athletes,  among  whom  the  sculptor  had  found  his 
critics  and  his  models. 

To  a  niau  liku  Domenico  Neroni,  devoid  of  classical  learning  and 
accustomed  to  struggliog  with  anatomy  and  perspective^  the 
problem  of  ancient  art  was  not  settled  by  the  fact  of  its  antiquity. 
He  bad  gone  once  more  to  Home  on  pur|)ose  to  see  as  many  old  mar- 
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bles  as  possible,  and  be  brought  to  their  study  the  fevensh  ciariosi^ 

with  which  in  fonner  years  he   had   riayed   and   cut  np  corpBds  and 

spent  his  nights  in  calcalations  of  perspective.     To  such  a  mind, 

where  modem  scientific  methcxls  were  arising  among  mediaeval  habits 

of  allegory  and    inysticism,   the    statues   and  reUeCs  which    he  was 

perpetually    analysing    became    a   sort    of  subsidiary  nature,   wboee 

riddlee  might  be  read  by  other  means  than  mere  inve«ligation ;  for 

do  Dot  the  forces  of  Nature,  its  elemental  spirits,  give  obedience  to 

wonderful  words  and  potent  combinations  of  numbers  ? 

Certain  significant  facts  hnd  flashed  across  his  mind  in  his  studies 

of  that  almost   abstxact,  nay,  almost   cabalistic  thing,  the  science  of 

bodily  proportions.     It  was  plain  that  the  mystery  of  antlqae  beaufy 

— the  ancient  symmetry,  st/vnucfria  prisca  as  an  humanist  designs  it 

in  his  epitaph  for  L.eanardo  da  A^inci — was  but  a  matter  of  mimbers. 

For  a  man's  length  if  he  stand   with  outstretched   amis  is  the  same 

from  fingertip  to  finger  tip  as  his  length   when  erect  from  head  to 

feet,  namely  eight  times  the  length  of  his  head.      Mow  eight  heads, 

if  divided  into  halves,  gives  four  as  the  measure  of  throat  and  thorai ; 

and  fonr  heads  to  the  length  of  the  leg  from  the  acetabulum  to  the 

heel,  divided,  themselves  into  two  heads  going  to  the  thigh  and  two 

heads  to  the  shank  ;  while  in  the    cross    measurement   two    heads 

equal  the  br.^adth   of  the  chest,   and  three    measure  the  length  from 

the  shoulder  to  the  middle   finger.     These  measures — a  mere  rough 

role  of  thumb  in  our  eyes — contained  to  this   mediaeval   mind  the 

promise  of  some  great  mystery.     To  him,  accustomed  to  hear  all  the 

occnrrenoes  of  Nature  and  aH  human  concerns  referred  to  astrological 

calculations,  and  conceiving  the  universe  or  governed  by  spirits-— in 

shape  perhaps  like  the  Primnm  Mobile,  the  Mercuriua  and  Jupiter  of 

Mantegna's  playing  cards,  crowned  with  sttirs  and  poised  npon  globes 

—it  was  as  if  the  diWningrod  were  turning  pertinaciously  to  one  spot 

in  the  earth,  where,  had    he   but  the  necessary  tools,  he   must  strike 

upon  veins  of  the  purest  gold  or  cause  water  to  spirt  high  in  the  air. 

This  number  eight,  and  the  pertinacity  of   its  recurrence,  puzxled  him 

inteasely.     It  seemed   to   point  so   clearly,  as  much   in   music  the 

sensitive  seventh  points  to   the  tonic,  to  a   sort  of   resolution  on  the 

number  nine.      And  if  only  nine  could  be  established,  it  would  B«em 

to  explain  so  much For  five  being  mairs  numeral  in  creation 

(and  is  not   the   measurement  of  his  face   also  jirc  ci/rs  ^)  it  makes, 

when  added  to  four,  the  number  of  the  material  things  over  which  he 

dominates,    niru,    which    would    thus    represent    the    supremacy   or 

perfection  of  man.     Man's  power  of  reprodactioa  being  represented  by 

three,   its  multiple  nine   would   be  still    more  obviously  important. 

Haw  to  turn  tliie  eight   into   nine  became  Domenico's  study,  and  he 

took  measurement  after  measurement  for  this  purpose.     At  length  he 

remembered  that  man's  body  is  a  unity,  therefore  represented  by  the 
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number  one,  and  that  will,  jadg-ment,  and  eupremocy  are  also  com- 
prised in  tlm  unit.  Now  one  and  eight  make  nine  beyond  all  possi- 
bility of  doubt,  and  the  formula — ''man's body  id  a  unitj' — or  one" — 
comi>osed  of  harmonica  of  eight  would  give  the  formula  nine 
meaning  man'ti  miprcmanf  in  cxprtsned  in  hin  body.  The  importance 
of  working  round  to  this  famoos  nine  will  be  clear  when  we  reflect 
that,  according  to  the  Kabbala  and  the  lost  sacred  book  of  IlermeiB 
Trismegistiis — the  Pimaudra,  doubtless,  which  he  is  represented,  on  the 
floor  of  Siena  Cathedral,  as  offering  to  a  Jew  and  a  Gentile — nine 
represents  the  sun  and  all  beautiful  bright  things  that  draw  their 
iullaence  from  it,  as  the  gleam  of  beaten  gold,  the  mstle  of  silken 
atufia,  the  smell  of  the  flower  heliotrope,  and  all  such  men  as 
delineate  human  beings  with  colours,  or  make  their  effigy  in  stone 
or  metal ;  moreover,  Phcobus  Apollo,  whom  the  poets  describe  as  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  gudts,  as  indeed  he  is  represented  in  all  statues 
and  reliefs. 

I)omenico  would  often  diecuBS  these  matters  with  a  learned  man, 
who  greatly  frequented  his  company.  This  was  the  humanist  Nicoolo 
Feo.  known  as  Kilaret<-.  Filarete  was  a  native  of  Southern  Apulia, 
a  bastard  of  the  house  of  the  Counts  of  Bulmona,  who  in  order 
to  prevent  any  plots  against  the  legitimatt;  branch,  bad  handsomely 
provided  for  him  in  an  abbey  of  which  they  enjoyed  the  patroDBge, 
But  his  restless  spirit  drove  him  from  the  cloister,  and  impelled  him 
to  long  and  advBnturous  journeys.  He  had  travelled  in  India  and  the 
Kast,  and  in  Greece,  returning  to  Italy  only  when  Constantinople  fell 
befoi-e  the  Turks.  During  those  years  he  had  acquired  immense 
learning,  considerable  wealth,  and  a  vaguely  sinister  reputation.  Ho 
had  been  persecuted  hy  Paul  II-  for  taking  part  in  the  famous 
banquets,  savouring  oddly  of  3'aganism,  of  Pomponias  Lietus ;  but 
the  reigning  pontiff  Sixtua  IV.  had  taken  hini  into  his  favour  together 
with  Platina,  one  of  his  fellow  sufferers  in  the  castle  of  Saint  Angelo. 
He  was  now  old,  and  after  a  life  of  study,  adventure  and  possibly  of 
sin,  was  living  in  affluence  in  a  honse  given  him  by  the  illustrious 
Cardinal  at  St.  Peter  ad  Vinculas,  who  had  also  obtained  him  a 
canonry  of  St.  John  Lateran,  He  was  busying  his  last  years  iu  a 
great  work  of  fancy  and  erudition,  for  which  he  required  the  assist- 
ance of  a  skilful  draughtsman  and  connoiiiseur  of  antiquities,  than 
whom  none  could  suit  him  so  well  as  Domenico  Neroni. 

The  book  of  Filarete,  of  which  the  rare  copies  are  among  the  most 
precious  relica  of  the  Kenaiaaance,  was  a  strange  miiture  of  romance, 
allegory  aud  eDcyclopiodic  knowledge,  such  as  had  been  common  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  was  etill  fashionable  during  the  revival  of 
letters,  which  merely  added  the  element  of  classical  learning, 
lake  the  Hypnerotomachia  PoUphili  of  Praucesco  Colonna,  cf  which 
it  was  doubtless  the  prototype,  the  Akuniiros  of  Filarete,  though  never 
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carried  l>>yont1  the  first  volume,  is  an  amazlnff  and  wearisome  display 
of  tbe  author's  nrchn^ological  Icaminf^.  It  coatams  exact  descriptions 
of  all  tbe  rarities  of  ancient  art,  and  of  thio^  oriental,  which  he  had 
seen,  and  pa^s  of  trnnscripts  from  obscure  Latin  and  Greek  authorsi, 
descriptive  of  religious  ceremonies ;  varied  with  Platonic  philosophy, 
TMcameronian  obscenities,  in  laboured  psendo-Florentiup  style,  and 
Datttesqne  visions,  all  held  tosrether  by  the  confused  narrative  of  au 
aUflgorical  journey  performed  by  the  author.  It  is  profusely  orua- 
raentod  with  wood-cuts,  representing  architectural  designs  of  a 
fantastic,  rather  oriental  de-scription,  restorations  of  ancient  boUdings, 
repToductions  of  antique  inscriptions  and  designs,  and  last,  but  far 
fjvm  least,  a  certain  number  of  small  cora positions,  of  Mantegnssque 
(^aalitT,  but  Botticelliao  charm,  showing  the  various  adveolares  of 
the  hero  in  terrible  woods,  delicious  gardens,  and  in  the  company 
of  nymphs,  domigods,  and  allegorical  personages.  These  latter  are 
undoubtedly  from  th«  hand  of  Domeoico  Keroni ;  and  it  was  wbila 
discoasing  these  delightful  damsels  seated  with  lutes  and  psalteries 
imder  vine-trellises,  these  scholars  In  cap  and  gown,  weeping  in  quaint 
chambers  with  canopied  beds  and  caruatious  growing  on  the  window, 
these  pioctffisioQs — suggesting  Mantegua's  Triumph  of  Julius  C;esar — 
g£  priests  and  priestesses  with  victories  and  trophies,  that  the  painter 
fran  Volterra  and  the  Apullaa  humanist  would  discuss  the  secret  of 
SQtiqne  beaaly, — discuES  it  for  hours,  surrounded  by  the  precious 
ntannacripta  and  inscriptaona,  tbe  fragments  of  sculpture,  the  Ksstem 
rarities,  of  Filarete's  little  house  on  the  Qnirinal  hilt,  or  among  tbe 
box-hedges,  clipped  cypresses  and  fountains  of  his  garden  ;  while  the 
riots  and  massacres,  the  fanatical  processions  and  feudal  wars,  of 
medinTal  Rome  raged  unnoticed  below.  For  Pope  Sixtas  and  his 
nephews,  thirsting  for  power  and  gold,  drunken  with  lust  and 
bloodshed,  were  benign  and  courteous  patrons  of  all  art  and  all 
leandng. 

Bot  that  number  nine,  attained  with  so  much  difficulty,  although  it 
pit  the  human  proportion  into  visible  connection  with  the  sun,  witii 
beftten  gold,  tbe  smell  of  the  heliotrope  and  the  god  Apollo,  and 
ofKoed  arista  of  complicated  astral  influences,  did  not  in  reality  bring 
Donenion  one  step  nearer  the  object  of  his  desires.  It  had  enabled 
tfcoee  ancient  men  to  make  statues  that  were  perfectly  beantifal, 
tkik  was  obvious;  but  it  did  not  make  his  own  fignres  one  tittle  leas 
hideoQS.  for  he  felt  them  now  to  be  absolutely  hideous.  One  wintry 
day,  as  he  was  roaming  amongst  the  fallen  pillars  and  arches,  thickly 
eoTcwd  with  myrtle  and  Qex,  of  the  d(«otate  region  beyond  what  had 
oau  bMO  the  forum  and  was  now  the  cattle-market,  there  came 
DDmenia>*s  miad,  while  he  watched  a  snake  twisting  in  tbe 
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grass,  tiie  remembrance  of  a  oert&in  anocdote  about  a  Greek  painter, 
to  whom  Hercules  Imcl  shown  himself  in  &  ^islon.  He  had  heard  it, 
without  taking  any  notice,  two  yeai-3  before,  from  the  yoang  scholar 
who  read  Cicero  at  table  for  Messer  Neri  Altoviti ;  and,  althonph  be 
had  thought  of  it  several  times,  it  had  never  struck  him  except  as  one 
of  Uie  usual  impudent  displays  of  lenraiDg  of  the  parasitic  tribe  of 
humanists. 

Hut  at  this  moment  the  remembrance  of  this  (act  came  as  n  j^'reat 
light  into  Domenico's  soul.  For  what  were  these  statues  save  the  idols 
of  the  heathens ;  and  what  wonder  they  should  be  diWnely  beaiitifal, 
when  those  who  made  them  might  see  the  gods  iu  visions? 

This  ej:pIaQation,  which  to  lis  must  sound  far-fetched  nud  fantastic, 
knowing,  as  we  do,  the  real  reason  that  mode  a  people  of  athletes 
into  a  people  of  sculptors,  savoured  of  no  strangenfsa  to  a  man  of 
the  iliddle  Ages.  Vifiions  of  superhuman  creatarea  nere  among 
the  most  andieputed  articles  of  his  belief,  and  among  the  com- 
monest subjects  of  his  art.  Had  not  the  Blessed  Virgin  appeared 
to  St.  Bernard,  tlio  Saviour  among  his  cherubim  to  St.  Francis — the 
very  stones  shown  at  Ia  "Vemia  where  it  had  happened — the  BiWne 
IWdegpoom  to  Catherine  of  Siena  ?  Had  not  St.  Anthony  of  I'adnn  held 
the  Divinf^  child  in  his  anna?  And  all  not  so  long  ago?  Besides, 
every  year  there  was  some  ntin  or  monk  claiming  to  have  conversed 
-with  Christ  and  Hia  court;  and  tlie  heavens  were  opening  quite 
frequently  in  the  walls  of  cells  and  the  clefts  of  hermitages.  And  did 
not  Dante  relate  a  journey  into  Hell,  Purgatory,  and  Paradise?  ]t 
was  perfectly  natural  that  what  was  corstjintly  happening  to  holy  men 
and  women  nowadays  ahonld  have  happened  in  Pagan  times  also ;  and 
what  men  could  so  well  have  desprred  a  visit  from  gods  as  those  who 
spent  their  lives  faithfully  portraying  them  ?  The  story  of  Parrhaaius 
and  his  vision  was  famtHar  ground  to  a  man  accustomed  to  see,  in  all 
corners  of  Italy,  portraits  of  the  Savionr  painted  by  St.  Luke,  or 
finished,  like  the  famous  Holy  Face  of  Lucca,  by  angels.  For 
lui  absolute  contempt  for  the  artistic  value  of  such  miraculous  images 
did  not,  in  the  mind  of  Neroni,  throw  any  doubt  on  their  authenticity ; 
in  the  same  way  that  the  pasaiou  for  antiquity,  the  hankering  after 
Pagan  beliefs,  did  not  probably  interfere  with  the  orthodoxy  of  bo 
many  of  the  humanists.  Domeiiico,  besides,  remembered  that  Virgil 
and  Ovid,  whom  he  had  not  read,  but  whose  iUbleK  lie  bad  some- 
times been  asked  to  iUuiitrate,  were  coostantly  talking  of  visions  of 
gods  and  goddesses,  nay  of  their  descending  upon  earth  to  unite 
themselves  with  mortals  in  love  or  friendship,  for  he  had  had 
to  fnmish  designs  for  woodcote  representing  JJiana  and  Kndymion, 
Jupiter  and  Ganymede,  the  gods  coming  to  Philemon  and  Baucif), 
and  Apollo  tending  the  herds  of  Adrnt'tua.  Xeither  did  it 
occnr    to    Domenico's    mind    that    the    existence    of    tbe    old  gods 
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^^g^lit    be  a  mere    invention,  or  s  mere   deluuoD  of  tbe    heaibeu. 
jjY^f  *"  their  classic  culture,  tbe  meo  of  tbe  iifteeutii  century,  an  the 
^^^.•TB  of  tbe  tbirteeutb  for  all  tbtfir  scbotasticii^iii,  vrr re  id  au  iutelleclual 
^^-yfa,dition  »ucb  as  we  rare!}'  meet  uotvuda^vs  among  e<lucated  pereoDs ; 
_2X<3.   DomeDico,  a  uiere  haodicrafti^uian,  bud  not  learued  from  tbe  study 
^f  C^ieeiD  and  IMuto  to  examine  and  uuderKtaud  tbe  dilleretice  betweeu 
^^g^lity  and  fiction.      To  biuiu  scene  wbicb  was  frecjui^nlly  painted,  au 
g^3%^enture  Krhtcb  was  written  down  aiid  could  \k  read,  waa  nectfSttanJy  a 
.^.^^lity.      Dante  bad  8poken   uf  the  God^i,  and  what  Dante  maid  was 
^v^^^i'^'y  *''""^'  '^s  allegorical  meaning,  the  meta])bor  entirely  escaping 
lliis  simple  mind  ;  and    N'irgil,    Homer,  Ovid  lold    the  mo6t  rainote 
^P^etail^  abont  gods  aud  goddesses,  and  they  themiM>lves  wen*  grave  and 
^^eaxned  men.      Dumenii-o  did  not  even  think  that  the  Ancient  Goda 
^Mrere  dead.     0!  course  heaven  was  now  occupied  by  Christ  and  His 
^«aints,  those  heavenly  hosts  of  whom  bf  would  think,  when  he  tbonght 
of  tbem  at  all,  as  seated  stepwise  on  n  grt-at  stantl,  blue  and  pink  and 
preen  in  dress,  golden  iliaca  about  their  beads,  ant!  an  atmosphere  of 
fretted  gold,  of  swirling  stencilled  golden  angels*  wings  all  round  them, 
and  God  the  Father,  a  great  triangle  blazing  with  Alpha  ami  Omega, 
above  Jesns  enthroned,  and  his  mother ;  and  it  was  they  who  ruled 
things  here,  and  to   tbem  he   said  his  prayers  ni;^ht  and   morning, 
and    knelt    in    church.       Bat    here,   somehow    did    not    cover  the 
whole    universe,    nor  did  that  pink  and    bluo  and    gold    miniature 
painter's    hi^aven    extend    everywhere,    aliboagh    of    coorsc',    some- 
how or  other    it   did.     Anyhow,  it  was    crrtain  that  not    so  very 
far    off    there    were    Saracens    and     Turks — why    be    bad     seen 
Bftme  of  the  Duke  of  Calabria's  Turkish   garrigon^who  believed  in 
Alacomet,  Trevigant,  aud   Apolllni!i ;  tbego  to  be  sure  were  fnls(>  gods 
(the  word /a/.*'  carried  no  clear  meaning  to  his  mind,  or  if  any,  one 
father  equivalent  to  v?roag,  nlrjectionahU  rather  than  to  non -existent), 
but  they  certainly  worked  wondt^rful  miracles  for  their  people.     And, 
indeed — here  Domenico's   plncid   contemplation   of    the   kingdom   of 
Maoomet,  Trevigant,  and  ApoHinis  was  exchanged  for  a  vaf^ue  horror, 
Bhot    with    gleams    of  curiosity — the  devil   also  had    bia  p1act«  in  the 
*orld,  a    place  much  nearer  and  universal,  and  did  marvellous  things, 
pointing  oat    treasures,   teaching  the    foture,     lending    invulnerable 
Strength  to  the  men  and  women  who  worshipped  him,  of  whom  some 
nii^t  be  pointed  out  to  you  in  everj-  town — yes,  grave  and  respecta- 
ble men,  priests    and  monks  among  them,  and   even  Cardinals  of 
Holy  Church,  aa  every  one  knew  quite  well So  that,  in  a  con- 
fused manner,  rather  negative  than  positive,  Domenico  considered  that 
the  Figaa  gods  must  be  somewhere  or  other,  the  paat  and  present  not 
rexy  dnrly   separated  in  his  mind,  or   rather  the  past  existing   in 
a     pocjiliar  simultaneous  manner  with   tlie  present,  as   a   sort  of  a 
St.  Brandan'a  isle,    in   distant,   unattainable   seas ;    or,    as    Dante'a 
fOL.  uc.                                         2  u 
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mountain  of  Purgatory,  a  very  soliil  niotmtain  indewl,  yet,  which  for 
Bomfi  mvHterioufl  and  imcjoeHtioned  reason  people  never  stiimbled  upon 
except  iiftyr  tleath.  All  this  was  scarcely  an  actual  series  of  arguments  ; 
ib  was  rather  the  arguments  which,  with  much  effort,  Domenico 
might  have  fished  out  of  his  obscnre  consciouaness  had  yon  summoned 
him  to  explain  how  tin?  ancient  gods  could  posaihly  be  imniortal.  As 
to  him,  he  had  always  heard  of  them  as  immortal,  and,  althongh  ho 
had  not  been  taught  any  respect  or  love  for  tbem  as  for  Christ,  the 
Madonna  and  the  saints,  they  must  be  existing  soniewbere,  since 
immortaZ  means  that  which  cannot  die. 

But  now  he  began  to  feel  a  certain  B}iyne8s  about  immortal  gods, 
for  they  had  begun  to  occupy  his  thoughts,  and  it  was  with  much 
cunning  that  he  put  questions  to  hia  friend  Filarete,  desirous  to  gain 
informatiou  ou  certain  points  without  actually  seeming  to  ask  it. 
The  humanist,  sumuioued  to  explain  what  the  Fathers  of  th«  Church — 
those  worthies  crowned  with  mitres  and  offering  rolls  of  manuscript, 
whom  Domenico  had  occasionally  to  portray  for  his  customtTS — tsaid 
about  the  ancient  gods,  auswer(.-d  with  much  gUbucss  but  counidorable 
contempt,  for  the  Greek  and  Latin  of  these  saintly  philosophers 
inspired  the  learned  man  with  a  fi.*t*Ung'  of  nausea.  Ue  got  out  of  a 
chest  several  volumeu  covered  with  dust,  and  began  to  quote  tho 
"  Apology  "  of  Justin  Martyr,  the  "  Legation  "  of  Athenagoras,  tho 
"Apology"  <if  Tertulliau  and  LactautiuH,  whose  very  name  caused  him 
to  writlie  with  philological  loathing.  AhJ  he  told  Domeiiioo  that  it 
was  the  opinion  of  these  holy  but  ill-educated  persons  that  dicmous 
assumed  the  name  and  attributes  of  Jupiter,  of  A'^enua,  of  Apollo  and 
Bacchus,  lurking  in  temples,  instituting  feBtivnls  and  sacrifices^ and 
more  often  allowed  by  heaven  to  distract  the  faithful  by  a  display  of 
miracles. 

'*  Then  they  are  devils  ?  "  asked  Domenico,  trying  to  follow. 

A  smile  passed  over  the  beautifully  cub  mouth,  the  noble,  wrinkled 
face — like  that  of  the  marble  Seneca — of  the  old  humanist. 

"Talk  of  devils  to  the  barefoot  friar  who  preaches  in  the  midst 
of  the  market-place,"  he  said,  "  not  to  Tilarete.  The  whole  world,  air, 
6re,  earth,  water,  the  entire  universe  is  governed  hydfcmous,  and  they 
inspire  our  noblest  thoughts.  Hast  never  heard  of  the  familiar 
dsmon  of  Socrates,  whispering  to  him  superhuman  wisdom  ?  Yea, 
indeed,  Venus,  Apollo,  /Esculapius,  Jove,  the  stars  and  planets,  tho 
winds  and  tides  are  dccmons.  But  thou  canst  not  understand  such 
matters,  my  poor  Domenico.  So  get  thee  to  Brother  Baldassare  of 
Palermo,  and  ask  him  questions." 

But  Filarete's  expression  was  very  different  when,  one  day,  Domenico 
shyly  inquired  concerning  the  trutli  of  that  iitory  of  rarrhasius  and 
the  Hercules  of  Lindos.  Strange  rumoanj  were  current  in  Home  of 
unholy  festivities  in  which  filarete  and  other  learned  men — some  of 
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those  whom  Paul  II.  had  throwa  into  prison^had  once  token  part. 
They  bad  not  tnerelj  laid  their  tables  and  spread  their  coacheH 
according  to  deficriptiona  contained  ia  ancient  authora  j  but,  crowned 
with  rosea,  laurel,  myrrh,  or  parsley,  had  ^\xu^  hymns  to  the  heathen 
gods,  and,  it  was  whispered,  poured  out  libations  and  burned  inceose 
in  their  honour.  Their  friends,  indeed,  had  anuw&red  scornfully  that 
these  were  but  nmusomenta  of  learned  men ;  not  to  be  taken  more 
seriously  than  the  invocations  to  tho  gods  and  muses  in  their  poems, 
Chftn  the  mythological  subjects  which  the  Popes  themsE^lrea  selected  to 
adorn  Uieir  dwoUinf^.  And  doubtless  this  erplanation  wns  correct. 
Yet  the  pleasure  of  these  little  pedantic  and  artistic  mnmmeriea,  which 
took  place  in  suburban  gardens,  while  the  townsfolk  streamed  in  the 
hot  June  nights,  decked  with  bunches  of  cloves  and  of  lavender,  to 
make  bonfires  in  the  empty  places  near  the  Lateran,  little  guessing 
th*t  their  ancestors  had  once  done  the  same  in  bononr  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Venus — the  innocent  childishness  of  thest*  learned  men  was 
perhaps  spiced,  for  some  individuals  at  least,  by  a  momentary  belief  in 
the  gods  of  the  old  poets,  by  a  sudden  forbidden  fervour  for  the 
«xiled  divinities  of  Virgil  aud  Ovid,  under  whose  reign  the  world  bad 
been  young,  men  had  been  free  to  love  and  think,  and  Rome,  now  tbe 
object  of  the  worlds  borroi'  aud  contempt,  had  been  the  world's 
tiiumphaat  mistress.  But  tht^ae  hud  been  mere  luummeries,  mere 
diild's  play,  and  the  soul  of  Fitarcto  had  thirtit^Kl  for  a  reality.  He 
oonid  not  have  answered  had  you  a-^ked  whether  hu  believed  in  the 
absolute  existence  and  power  of  the  uld  ffodti,  any  more  than  whether 
he  disbelieved  in  the  power  of  Christ  and  his  avenging  angels ;  his 
cultivated  and  sceptical  mind  was,  after  all,  in  a  stale  of  disoi-der 
smilar  to  that  uf  Domenico'a  ignorance.  All  that  he  knew  with 
eertainty  was  that  Christ  and  Ifis  worship  represented  to  him  all  that 
was  unn«tural.  cruel,  fooUBh,  and  hypocritical  ;  while  the  gods  were 
affioeiated  with  every  tliought  of  liberty,  of  beauty  and  of  glory. 
And  HO,  one  evening,  after  working  np  atlLI  further  the  enthusiasm, 
the  passionate  desire  of  his  friend,  he  told  Domenico  that,  if  he  chose, 
he  too  might  see  a  god. 

In  his  antiquarian  rambles  Filarete  had  discovered,  a  mile  or  two 
Ontside  the  southern  gates  of  Itome,  a  subterranean  chjimber,  richly 
adorned  with  stuccoes,  known  nowadays  as  the  tomb  of  certain 
members  of  the  Flavian  family,  but  which,  thanks  to  the  defective 
knowledge  of  his  day  and  the  habit  of  seeing  people  buried  in 
churches,  the  hamanist  hod  mistaken  for  a  temple — intact,  and 
scarce  desecrated — of  the  Kleusinian  Bacchus.  Above  its  vaults, 
barely  indicated  by  a  higher  mound  lu  the  waving  ground  of  the 
pasture  land,  bad  once  stood  a  Christian  church,  as  ancient  almost 
u  the  supposed  temple  below,  whose  Byzantine  columns  lay  half 
hiddea  by  the  high  grass,  and  the  walls  of  whose  apse  had  becoiua 
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overgrown  by  ivy  and  weeds,  the  nest  of  lazy  snakes.  The  Gothio 
soldiers,  Ariaas  or  heathen!«,  who  had  bnrfietl  down,  in  some  drunken 
bout,  the  little  church  »bove-ground,  had  penetrated  at  the  same 
time  into  the  tumb  beneath,  iu  search  of  treasure,  and  finding  none, 
diaperaed  the  lionef"  in  the  sarcophagi  they  had  0}iened.  They  had 
left  opon  the  aperture  leading  downward,  which  had  been  matted  over 
by  a  thick  growth  of  ivy  and  wild  clematia.  One  day,  while  surveying 
the  remains  of  the  Christian  church,  always  in  bogies  of  discovcriog 
in  it  a  foruier  tenipte  of  the  pa^nR^  rilai-ete  liad  walked  into  that 
tuft  of  fiolid  green,  and  found  himself,  buried,  atid  half  Ktunui>d,  in 
the  month  of  the  tomb  below.  It  wm  through  Ihia  that  he  bade 
Domenico  follow  hitn,  lieanng  a  certain  mysterious  package  in  hi&_ 
cloak,  one  -I  aniiarj*  day  of  the  year  fonrtnen  hundred  and  eighty-two.      -^| 

Ahove-grnwnd  it  had  frozen  in  the  night  ;  here  below,  when  they 
had  descended  (he  rugged  sepulchral  stairs,  the  sir  bad  a  damp 
warmth,  an  odd  feel  of  inhabitation.  Above-ground,  also,  every- 
thing lay  in  ruins,  while  here  all  was  intact.  As  the  light  of  tlie 
torches  moved  alowly  along  the  vaulted  and  stuccoed  ceilings,  it  showed 
the  delicate  lioeB  of  a  profusion  of  little  reliefs  and  ornaments,  fresh 
as  if  cast  and  colonved  yesterday.  Slender  garlands  of  leaves,  and 
long  knotted  ribbons  and  veils  in  loweet  relief  partitioned  the  space ; 
and  framed  by  them,  now  round,  now  oval,  now  oblong,  were 
medallions  of  naked  gods  banqueting  and  ]>'aying  games,  of  satyrlH 
and  nymphs  danciug,  nereids  swinging  on  the  backs  of  hip{iocamp9.^* 
tritons  curling  their  tails  and  btowiug  their  horns,  Cupids  tlutt^ring 
among  grifEns  and  Chimttras ;  a  life  of  laughter  and  love,  which 
mocked  the  eye,  starting  into  vividness  in  one  place,  dying  away  in  a 
mere  film  where  the  torchlight  pressed  on  too  closely  in  others.  All 
along  the  walls,  below  the  Line  of  the  stuccoes,  were  excavated  shelves, 
on  which  stood  numbers  of  small  cinerary  boxes,  each  bearing  a  name. 
In  the  middle  of  the  vaulted  chamber  was  a  huge  stone  coffin,  carved 
with  revelling  Bacchantes,  and  grim  tragic  masks  at  its  comers;  and 
all  round  the  coffin,  broken  iu  one  of  its  Hanks  by  the  tools  of  the 
treasure  seeker,  lay  bones  and  skulls,  dispersed  oq  the  dump  ground 
even  as  the  Qoths  hod  left  them.  ^M 

It  was  this  sarcophagus  which,  with  its  Dionyaiac  revels,  and   the  ^ 
name  <if  one  Dionysius  carved  on  it,  a  frf^edman  of  the  I'lavians,  had 
led  Fitarete  to  consider  the  tomb  as  a  kind  of  temple  oonsecrated  lo 
Bacchus. 

Fllarete  bade  Domenico  stick  the  jioint^  end  of  hia  torch  into  the 
soft,  damp  gnmnd,  and  began  to  nnpack  the  load  they  had  brought  oi!^| 
a  mule.      It   looked    like    the   preparation    for  a  feast :     there    wertS^ 
loaves  of  bread,  fruit,  a  fiask  of  choice  wine;  and   Domenico,   for  a 
moment,  thought  the  old  man  mad.      But  his  feelings  changed  when 
Filaarete  produced  a  set  of  silver  lamps,  and  bade  him  trim  and  light 
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fJiCiU^-)  placing  them  on  tlie  ledges  alongside  of  the  cinexBry  urns ;  and 

ip-}ien  he  life  some  atrange  incense  and  (illed  the  pUce  with  its  smokA. 

jry^fq^ite  the  many  descriptions  of  ancient  sacrifices  with   which   the 

jjj-ixnflni3t  had  entertained  him,  Domenico  hatl  Ijrought  a  vngne  notion 

^f  a   raising  of  devils,  and   felt  relieved  at  the  absence  of  brimstone 

1^  rxi^^-  °°^  o'  the  magic  books  tlint  accompanied  them. 

^Ithongh  more  passionately  longing — lie  knew  not,  he  dared  not 

j^jl   himself  for  what — Domenico  did  not  come  witJi  the  curioos  eiol- 

lj^.fcion  of  spirits  of  his  companion,  all  whose  antiquarian  lore  had  gone 

j(-j      Ilia  head,  and  who  really  imagined  himself  to  be  n  genuine   pagan, 

enf^^K**^  in  Pagan  rites.    For  Filarete  the  ceremony  was  everj-thing,  for 

j^c>tii^ri'Co  it  was  merely  a  means,  a  sort  of  sacrileffious  juggling,  into 

■wtiich  he  had  not  inquired  more  particularly,  which  was  to  give  him 

tliC!  object  of  hia  wiBheii  at  the  price  of  great  peril   to  his  soal.     Bat 

iv)iei3  the  subterranean  chaml>er  was  filled   with  a  cloud    of    incenae, 

tlirotigh  which  in  the  dim  yellow  light  of  the  lamp,  the  naked    gods 

&Txd   goddevwB  on  the  vault,  the  siatyrB  and  nymphs^  the  Tritons  and 

Bacchantes  seemtnl  to  lloat  in  and  out  of  sights  a  feeling  of  awe,  of  an 

or ¥1  known,  kind  of  reverence  and  rapture  began  to  fill  hi«  soul,  and  his  eyes 

b«came  fixed  on  the  lid  of  the  carved  (jarcophagus — vague  imagee   of 

Christian  resurrections  mingling  with  bis  hopes — Would  the  god  appearr 

Filarete,  meanwhile,  had  envelojied  his  head  in  a  long  linen  veil, 

and  after  washing  bis  hands  thrice  in  a  golden  basin  brought  for  the 

purpose,  be    placed  some  faggots  on  the   sarcophagus,  lit  them,  and 

throwing  grains  of  incense  and  of  t^ult  alternately  into   the  flames, 

t>^^an  to  chant  in  an  unknown  tongiie,  which  Domenico  guessed  to  lie 

Greek.     Then   beckoning   to  the   painter,   who  was  kneeling,  as  at 

crharch,  in    a   comer,  he  bade  hirn  unpack  a  ba.sket  matted  over  with 

Iv^avee,  whose  movements  and  sounds   had  puzzled  Domenico  as  be 

carried  it  down.     In  great  surprise,  and  with  a  vagTii-  sense  he  knew 

not  of  what,  he    handed  its  contents  to  Filarete.      It  was  a  miserable 

little  Umb,  newly  bom,  its  long,  soft  legs  tied  togL'tiier,  its  almost 

Big]it]e&a,  pale    eyes   half-staited  from  the  sockets.      As  the  humoniBt 

^^ook  it,  it  bleated  with  sudden  shrill  strength,  and  Domenico  conid  not 

lielp  of  thinking  of  certain  images  he  had  seen  on  monastery  walls  of 

■tliB  good  Bhepherd  canning  the  Iftme  lamb  on  hia  shoulders.     This 

■*vas  very  different.      For,  with  an  odd   ferocity.  Filarete  placed  the 

miserftble  yonng  creatnro  on  the  stone  before  the   fire,  and  slit  its 

tJiroat  and  chest  with  a  long  knife. 

The  god  did  not  appear.     They  extinguished  the   lamps,  left  the 

carcase  of  the  Umb,  half  charred,  in  a  pool  of  bluod  on  the  stone,  and 

slowly  rcascended   into  the  daylight,    leaving  behind   them,  in  the 

Vftolted  chamber,  a  stifling  fume  of  incense,  of  burnt  flesh,  and  mingled 

damp. 
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h*d,  left  their  mnlea,  it  was  cold  and  snnny,  and  the  light  st'cnied 
carioualy  blae,  almost  grey  and  dnsty,  after  the  yellow  illumination 
below.  Before  them,  interrupted  here  and  there  by  a  mass  of  roined 
inasonrj-,  or  a  few  arches  of  aqueduct,  waved  the  grey-green,  bil- 
lowy plain,  where  the  wind,  which  rolled  the  great  winter  clond-Tjalls. 
orerhead,  danced  and  sang  with  the  toll,  dry  hemlocks  and  sere  wliite 
thistles,  ahlning  and  rattling  like  skeleCona.  And  on  to  it  seemed  to 
deaoend  clond-irionntains,  v»gue  blaenesa  and  darkness— cloud  or  hill, 
you  conld  not  tell  which — out  of  whono  flank,  ever  and  anon,  a  sua* 
beam  conjured  up  a  rinionarr  white  resplendent  city. 

The  short,  winter  day  was  Wginning  to  draw  in  when  they  approached 
silently  the  city  walls,  solemn  with  their  towers  and  gates,  endlew  as  it 
Boemed,  and  enclosing,  one  felt  vaguely,  an  endless,  distant,  invisiblecity. 

The  sound  of  its  bells  came  as  from  afar  to  meet  the  sacrilegious- 
men. 

VI. 

The  cnlminating  sacrilege  was  yet  to  come.  TTie  place  that 
witneai<ed  it  remains  unchanged — a  half-deserted  church  among  the- 
sUent  grass-grown  lanes,  the  crumbling  convent  walls,  and  ill-tended 
vineyards  of  the  Aventine ;  a  hill  that  has  retained  in  Christian  times- 
a  look  of  its  sinister  fame  in  J'agau  ones.  Among  the  cypresses, 
which  seem  to  wander  up  the  hill  side,  rissE  the  square  belfry,  among^ 
whose  brickwork,  flushed  in  the  sunset,  are  inlaid  discs  of  porphyry 
torn  from  some  temple  pavement,  and  plates  of  green  majolica 
brought  from  the  East,  it  is  said  by  pilgrims  or  Crusaders.  The 
arum-fringed  lane  widens  before  the  outer  wall  of  the  church,  over- 
topped by  its  triangulnr  gable.  Behind  this  yard  is  n  yard  or  ntrium. 
the  pavement  grass-grown,  the  walls  ataiiied  widi  great  patches  of 
mildew,  and  showing  here  and  there  in  their  dilapidation  the  shaft 
and  capital  of  a  bricked-np  Ionic  pillar.  Tlie  place  tolls  of  centuries 
of  neglect,  of  the  gradual  invasion  of  resistless  fpvor,  and  it  was  fitly 
chosen,  a  centniy  ago,  for  the  abode  of  a  community  of  Trapptsts.  In 
the  reign  of  SLxtus  FN',  it  was  still  nominnlly  in  the  hands  of  certein 
Benedictines ;  but  the  fever  had  long  driven  these  monks  to  the 
more  wholesome  end  of  the  hi!!,  where  tliey  had  erected  a  smaller- 
church;  and  the  cxinvent  had  sen-ed  for  years  as  a  fortreas  of  the< 
turbulent  family  of  the  Capnmicas,  one  of  whose  members  waaalwaysa- 
the  nominal  abbot,  with  the  Cardinal's  hat,  and  title  of  SS.  Jervase  nn^i_ 
Protaaina.  And  now,  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  a  Caidlna'.«»^^j 
Ascanio  Capranica,  famous  for  his  struggle  in  magnificence  and  sin-r»i. 
fulntwa  with  the  magnificent  and  sinful  young  nephews  of  the  PontifH^  J.^ 
had  determined  to  restore  the  fortified  monastery,  to  combat  the  feve^.-^^j 
by  abimdant  plantations,  and  to  -make  the  church  a  monument  of  hi*.rf  3 
splendour.  And,  in  order  to  secure  some  benefit  by  his  own  mnuiffii^j^ 
conce,  he  had  begun  by   commissioning  Domeuico  Neroai  to  desifflq. 
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ua^  execute  a  Bepalobra  three  storeys  high,  full  of  earrings,  and 
(9-vered  irith  statues,  so  that  hta  soul,  if  sent  untimely  to  heaven, 
[^ht  not  be  dishonoured  by  the  unworthy  restang-placo  of  its  trnaty 
tW^psnion,  the  Cardinal's  hnndsomo  and  woll-tended  bodv. 

This  charcb  of   Ha.  Jervas»  and   Protaaius  imitating,  liko    most 
cl>  tmrches   of  the  earlier  f'hristian  poriod,  the  forni  of    a  basilica  or 
f^^tj2.n  of  law,  was  constructed  out  of  fragments  of  Pagan  odificoa,  and 
o^,C7'apied  the  Bite  of  a  Pagan  edtllcc,  who&t>  columna  had  be^n  om- 
Trf.oT«i  to  carry  the   roof  of  tho  chnreh,   or,   when  of    porphyry  or 
ae^t-fientine.  had  been  cut  np  into  rounds  for  the  pavement.     On  the 
sl^biEit  of  the  hill,  supporting  the  apne,  onctrclcd  by  pillarets,  ta  a  round 
Tn-rift°  of  masoDiy.  overgrown  with  ivy  and  ilcr  scrub,  the  remains  of 
Borne  antique  bath  or  grotto ;  and  under  the  battlementod  walla,  the 
cloistered  coarta  of  the  convent,  there  stretches,  it  is  said,  a  network 
of    arabterranean  passages  running  down  to  thft  Tiber.     Four  hundred 
y^.mii  ago  they  were  not  to  be  discovered  if  looked  for,  being  completely 
hiclden  by  the  fallen  masonry  and  the  cypress  roots  and  growths  of 
poiMnous  plants — nfght'shade,  and  hemlock,  and  green-flowered  helle- 
Uorv;  bat  wicked  monks  had  sometimes  be'm  sacked  into  them  while 
dif^ngtho  ground,  or  decoyed  into  their  labyrinths  by  devils.    Was  it 
poariUe  that  there  had  lingered  on  throngh  the  ages  a  vague  and  horrified 
remembrance  of  those  rites,  the  discovery  of  whose  mysterious  and  wide- 
spread abominations  had  frozeu  Kome  with  horror  in  her  most  high  and 
pA-lnydays;  and   was  there  a  comiectiou  between   those  neophytes, 
w^oderiog  with  blood-stained  limbs  aud  dismantled  locks  among  the 
gxx3K9  of  the  Aveatiue,  then  rushing  to  quench  their  burning  torches 
irk    tke  Tiber,  two  centuries  before  Christ,  and  the  devils  who  troubled 
tii«  Benedictinea  of  SS.   Jervaae  and  Prutasius  ?     These  evil  spirits 
nrodd  appear,  it  had  been  said,  in  the  cloisters  of  the  convent,  strange 
px-ocesstona  carrying  lights  and  garlands ;  aud  on  certain  nights,  when 
fh^mouks  were  in  prayer  in  their  celltn,  strange  sou uds  would  issue 
(Von  the  church   itself,  uf  flutes  and  timbrels,  and  demon  laughter^ 
a.*>d  demon  voices  chuuuting  some  unknown  litany,  and  clearly  aping 
n^asB ;  and  Cardinal  Caprauica  wa-i  blamed  by  mauy  pious  persons  for 
^XM  rash  inteotion  of  filling  once  more  the  deserted  convent,  aud  expos- 
*«igholy  men  to  the  wrath  of  such  very  pertinacious  devils.     Meanwhile 
^xun  upon  mass  was  said  to  clear  the  place  of  this  demouiair  infection. 
Xti  was  in  this  place  that  the  sacrilege  of  Domenico  and  Filarete  i-ose  to 
stdkighest;  and    that    an    event  took   place   which    the  men  of  the 
fiAeeoth  century  could  scarcely  find  words  to  describe. 

Domenico  had  grown  tired  of  his  friend's  archaeological  impieties. 

Tt  gave  him   no  satisfaction  to  pour  out  wine,  bum   incense,  arrange 

^^arlands.  and  even  cut  the  throata  of  animals  according  to  a  correct 

r'«J5an  ritual.     It  was   nothing  to  him   that  Horace  and    Ovid  and 

tr^^^fauHoB  should  have  done  alike.      He  was  a  good   Christian,  never 
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doabting  for  a  moment  the  power  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  the  saint 
and  even  the  flmallest  and  meanest  priest,  nor  the  heat  of  hell  fii 
But  he  want<!d  to  have  the  secret  of  antique  proportions,  and  he  was" 
convinced  that  this  secret  could  be  commuuicated  only  by  a  pagaa 
divinity,  jast  as  certain  theological  mysteries,  sacb  as  the  use  of  the 
rysary,  had  been  n-vealed  to  the  6aintn  by  Christ  or  t)ie  Virgin.  The 
pagRQ  gods  were  devils;  and  to  hold  communication  with  devils  was 
mortal  sin  and  sure  dacimation.  Hut  lots  of  people  cDuimunicated 
with  devils  for  much  niorti  paltry  motives*,  I'.ir  greed  of  gold  or  love  of 
a  woman,  and  were  yet  saved  by  Uie  inLercefRion  of  some  heavenly 
patron,  or  found  it  worth  while  not  to  be  saved  at  alL  Domenico, 
like  them,  put  the  quetfition  of  salvation  behind  him.  He  might  think 
of  that  after  wards,  when  he  hatl  pussessed  liimttell'  of  the  proportion  of 
the  ancientfl.  At  all  events,  at  present  he  was  willing  to  risk  every- 
thing in  order  to  attain  that,  lie  was  iletermined  to  see  that  go<l  of 
the  heathens,  not  as  he  had  seen  him  once  in  the  house  of  Messer 
Neri  Altovitt,  cut  out  of  marble,  but  nlive.  moving,  speaking ;  for  that 
was  the  god.  The  god  was  a  devil.  Now  It  is  well  known  that  there 
is  a  way  of  compelling  every  devil  to  show  himself,  providing  yon  use 
snfficiently  stpong  spells.  Tbey  had  pacrificeil  goaits  and  lambs  enongb, 
nlso  doves,  and  hatl  burned  perfumes,  and  spilt  wine  piifficient  for  one 
of  Cardinal  iliario's  suppers.  It  was  evidently  not  that  sort  of  sacri6c« 
which  would  rejoice  tlie  god,  or  compel  him  to  show  himself.  For 
weeks  nnd  weeks  Domenico  ruminated  over  the  subjecf.  And  littlA 
by  little  the  logical,  inevitable  answer  dawned  upon  his  horri6ed, 
but  determined  mind.  For  what  was  the  sacrifice  which  witchea 
and  warlocks  notoriously  ufTcn'd  their  Master?  .^H 

The  place  could  not  be  better  chosen.  This  church  was  foil,  every  onvH 
kneWj  of  demons,  who  were  certainly  none  other  thsn  the  gods  of  the 
heathen,  as  Tertullian.  Lactantins,  Athenflgt>rM,  Jn^tiii  Martyr,  and 
all  those  other  holy  doctors  bad  written.  It  was  dfserU^d,  its  keys 
in  the  hands  of  Cardinal  Oapranica's  cuntidential  architect  and 
decorator ;  and  there  were  masses  being  said  every  holiday  to  scare 
the  evil  spirits.     The  sacrament  was  frequently  left  on  the  altar. 

All  this  Domenico  expounded  frequently  to  Filarele.  But  Filarete'sB 
classic  taate  did  not  approve  of  Doraenico's  methods,  which  savoured 
of  vulgar  witchcraft;  perhaps  also  the  learned  unan.  who  did  not 
want  the  secret  of  antique  proportion,  recoiled  from  a  degree  of 
profanity  and  of  danger,  both  to  borly  and  soul,  which  his  companion 
willingly  incurred  in  such  a  quest  as  his.  So  filaivte  demurred  for 
B  time,  until,  at  length,  his  feebler  nature  took  tire  at  Dominico's 
determination;  and  the  guilty  pair  fixed  upon  the  day  and  place  for 
this  unspeakable  sacrilege. 

The  Clmrch  of  SS.  Jcrvose  and  Pmtasias  has  undergone  no  change 
since  the  Feast   of   Corpua  Christi  of  the  year   1-'-83.     The   damp 
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rthich  lies  in  the  atrinm  oateido:,  making  the  grass  and  poppies 
spront  roand  the  Byzantine  pillar  whicli  carries  a  cross  over  a  pitif-cone, 
has  iaraded  the  flat-roofed  nave,  and  the  wide  aislee,  Bepnratpd  from 
)(  by  a  single  coloaoade.  A  greenish  mildew  marks  the  fiH&arei?  in 
the  walla,  rent  here  and  there  by  lands1i[>s  and  enrthqnakes.  The 
cipolUne  colnmns  CBrnriog  the  round  itrches  on  their  squared  capitals 
are  lustreless,  aud  their  green  v^eined  marble  looks  like  long  buried 
wood.  The  moEaic  pavement  stretohes  its  discs  and  volutes  of 
porphyry  and  serpentine  or  yellowed  Tariun  uiarblc,  a  tnrnished  and 
uneven  carpet,  to  the  greenish  white  marble  steps  of  the  chancel. 
The  mosaici^  have  bug  fallen  out  of  the  circle  of  the  apse  ;  and  the 
freocoes,  painted  by  Bome  obscure  follower  of  Giotto,  have  left  only  a 
•pflwen  vague  stain  over  the  arches  of  the  aisle.  Pictures  or  statues 
there  are  none,  and  no  conspicuous  sepulchre.  Only,  over  the  low 
.■ntimnce,  a  colossul  wooden  crucifix  of  the  thirti'ouMi  century  hangs  at 
an  angle  from  the  wall,  a  painted  Christ,  strctchiug  his  writhing 
lirid  limbs  in  agony  opposite  thi>  hi}^h  altar.  It  was  in  this  stately 
and  desolate  church,  under  the  misty  light  that  |»nurs  in  through 
ihi?  wide  windows  of  grfy,  coarse  glass ;  and  on  thf-  marble  altar 
facing  that  effigy  of  the  dying  Saviour,  that,  in  derision  as  it  were 
of  the  miracle  which  the  chnrch  comniemorat'ea  on  that  f^'ast-day, 
Doroenico  and  Filarete  were  about  to  cfftr  np  to  the  demons  Apollo, 
Bacehas,  and  Jove  the  freshly  consecrated  wafer,  the  very  body  and 
blood  of  Christ. 

But  an  accomplice  of  theirs,  a  certAin  monk  welt  versed  in  magic, 
whom  they  employed  in  sundry  details  of  devil -raising,  on  the  score 
that  they  were  seeking  treasure  hidden  in  the  church,  had  suddenly 
been  seiiied  with  qualms  of  conscience.  Instead  of  apf>earing  at  the 
appointed  time,  alone,  and  bearing  certain  necessaries  of  his  art,  he 
kept  them  waiting  a  full  hour,  until  they  began  their  proceedings 
vrithout  his  assistance.  And,  even  as  Domenico  was  reiiching  his 
mmpanioa  the  ustenaorium,  which  had  remained  on  the  altar  after  the 
morning's  mass,  the  church  was  snjTounded  by  the  officers  of  the 
I'odestA  on  horseback,  and  by  a  crowd  of  monks  and  priests,  and 
rabble,  who  had  followed  them.  Of  these  persons,  not  a  few  affirmed, 
in  after  years  that,  as  they  arrived  at  the  church  door,  thi*y  had  heard 
eoands  of  Hates  nud  timbrels,  and  mocking  songs  lilling  the  place, 
and  the  devil,  dressed  in  skins  and  garlands  like  a  %vild  man  of  the 

^K    woods,  had  cleft  the  roof  with  his  head,  and  disappeared  with  many 

^V    blasphemous  yella  aa  they  entered. 

f        Mil 
1         Col 


Ml. 


In  those  last  years  of  the  fifteenth  centur>-.  Home  was  a  city  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  capola  of  the  Pantheon,  the  circalar  hulk  of  the 
CokMMom,  and  the  twin  columns  of  Trajan  and  Antoninus,  projected, 
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like  tliu  faDt&fitic  aDtiquities  of  some  fresco  of  Benoxzo  Gozsoli,  above 
domeless  church  roofs,  battlemented  palaco  tvalln,  aod  innumerable 
Gothic  belfries  and  feudal  towers.  In  the  theatre  of  Marcellus  rose 
the  fortress  of  the  Orsinis  ;  against  the  tower  wheuce  Nero,  as  Uie 
legend  ran,  bad  watched  the  city  burning,  were  clustered  the  fortifica- 
tions of  the  Colonnaa ;  and,  in  every  quarter  the  stem  palacea  of  their 
respective  partisans  fi-owned  with  their  rough-he^vn  fronta,  their  holes 
for  barricade  beams,  and  hooks  for  chains.  The  bridge  of  St.  Angelo 
was  covered  witJi  tlie  shops  of  armourers,  as  the  old  bridge  of  more 
peaceful  Florence  with  those  of  silversmiths.  Walls  and  towers  en- 
circled the  Leonine  City  where  the  Pope  sat  unquietly  in  the  big  machi- 
colated  donjon  by  the  Sixtine  Chapel ;  and  in  its  nudst  was  still  old 
St,  Peter's,  half  Gothic,  half  Byzantine.  In  Rome  there  was  no 
industry,  no  order,  no  safety.  Through  its  gates  rushed  nuds  of 
Colonnas  and  Orsinis,  sold  to  or  betrayed  by  the  Popes,  from  their 
castles  of  Umbria  or  theCampagna  to  their  castles  in  town  ;  and  tbeir 
feuds  meant  battles  also  between  the  citizens  who  obeyed  or  thwarted 
them.  Houses  were  sacked  and  burnt,  and  occasionally  razed  to  tho 
ground,  for  the  ploughshare  and  the  salt-sower  to  go  over  their  siie. 
A  few  years  later,  when  Pope  Borgia  dredgetl  the  Tiber  for  the  body  of 
his  son,  the  boatmen  of  Ripetta  reported  that  so  many  bodies  were 
thrown  over  every  night  that  they  uo  longer  heeded  such  occurrences. 
And,  when,  two  oeDturies  later,  the  Corsinis  dug  the  foundations  of 
their  bouse  on  the  Longara,  they  discovered  quantities  of  human  bones 
ill  what  Lad  been  the  palace  of  Pope  dolla  Rovere's  nephew.  Mean- 
while Signorelli  and  Pprugino  were  painting  the  walls  of  the  Sistine  ; 
PinturiccUio  vms  designing  the  blue  trad  gold  allegorical  ceilings  of 
the  Library  ;  Braniante  building  the  Chancellor's  palace,  and  the 
Pollajolos  and  Mino  da  Fiesole  cflrvingthe  tombs  in  St.  Peter'e,  while 
learned  men  translated  Plato  and  imitated  Horace. 

Of  this  Rome  there  remains  nowadays  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  looking  up  the  green  lichened  sides  of  soma 
'niedin>val  tower,  with  its  hooks  for  chainR,  and  its  holes  for  beams,  a 
vague  i-ision  thereof  arises  in  our  mind.  And  in  the  presence  of 
certain  groups  by  Eignorelli,  representing  murderoaa  scuffles  or  anper- 
natural  destruction,  we  feel  as  if  we  had  comt-  in  contact  with  the 
other  reality  of  those  times,  the  thing  which  serene  art  and  literatnro 
and  tie  love  of  antiqnity  have  driven  into  the  background.  But  th» 
complete  vision  of  the  time  and  place,  the  certain  knowledge  of  that 
Rome  of  Pope  della  Rovere,  we  can  now  no  longer  grasp,  a  atrangft 
phantom  passing  too  rapidly  across  the  centuries. 

It  is  with  this  feeling  of  impotence  in  my  attempt  to  follow  the 
thoughts  of  an  illiterate  artist  of  the  Renaissance,  that  1  prefer  to 
conclude  this  strange  story  of  tlie  quest  after  antique  beauty  and 
antique  gods,  by  quoting  a  page  from  one  of  the  barbarous  chroniclerB 
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of  meduBT&l  Borne.     The  entry  la  the  coatlDuation  of  lafessura's 
diary  is  headed :  "  Pictor  Saciilegus  " :  * 

"  On  the  20th  July  of  the  year  of  Salvation  fourteen  hundred  and 
eighty-three,  there  wi*re  placed  for  thre^  days  in  a  cage  on  high  iu  the 
Campo  dei  Fiori,  Mes»er  Ntccolu  Filarete,  Canon  of  Sancto  Joanne,  also 
Domenico,  the  Vult*?rr»n,  painter  and  architect  to  the  magnifioont 
Cardinal  Aacanio,  and  Frat«  (.iarofaio  of  Valmontonej  they  having  been 
discovered  in  the  act  of  desecrating  the  Church  of  SS.  Jervase  and 

,  FrofeasiiiB  and  stealing  for  magic  purposes  the  osteneorium  and  many 
gold  ohalioes  and  reliquaries  with  precious  stones;  and  it  was  Frate 
Garofalo  who,  being  versed  in  witchcraft  and  treasure  finding,  was  the 
accomplice  of  the  above,  and  denounced  them  on  the  feast  of  Corjms 

'  T^omini.  And  the  twenty-third  of  the  said  month  of  Jnly  they  were- 
jnstioed,  and  in  this  manner.  Vidtlint,  Filarete  and  Domenico,  having 
bern  removed  from  the  cage,  were  dragged  on  hnrdles  as  far  as  the 
sqaan>  of  Kan  Joonni,  and  Frat«  Garofalo  went  on  an  aaa,  all  of  them 
crowned  with  paper  mitres.  Frato  Garofalo  was  hanged  to  the  elm-tree 
of  tlie  sqoare.  Of  Filnrete  and  Domonico,  the  right  hand  was  chopped 
•off,  after  which  they  were  burned  in  the  said  square.  And  their  chopped 
ofl'  right  bandit  were  taken  to  the  Capitol  and  nailed  up  above  the  gate^ 
akmgside  of  the  She-wolf  of  metal.     Lans  Deo." 

Vehnox  Lee. 
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THE   applicfttion  of  the  hiatorieo-ciitical  method  to  tiie  boolca 
the  Bible  appears  to  many  pioua  Christiaua  even  to-day  aa  ant 
attack  of  scepticiem  on  the  Divine  word.     That  these  writinj^s,  which  i 
are  plainly  regarded  as  "the  Word  of  God,"  should  be  analysed  andJ 
judged  in  tlie  same  way  as  other  ancient  document*  Is  in  priuciplo 
not  permissible.    The  attempt  to  justify  Itiblica!  rriticiam  is  regarded 
as  an  antagonism  betwixt  faith  and  unbelief. 

In  the  circle  of  educated  scientific  theolo^ans'  there  arft,  indeed, 
very  few  who  uow  represent  thia  standpoint.  The  moat  orthodox 
believers  can  no  longer  disregard  the  fact  that  even  tho  Biblical 
writings  are  literary  prodnctions  from  the  hand  of  man,  which  have 
arisen  under  conditions  r{mts  similar  to  those  of  other  ancient  doco- 
ments,  and  are,  therefore,  to  be  examined  after  the  same  method. 
The  recognition  of  this  fact  has  brought  abont  a  change  in  the  Pro- 
testant Church  and  Theolog)-,  i^reater  than  any  other  since  the  end  of 
last  century,  and  there  vrill  be  no  going  back.  But,  although  Biblical 
criticism  is  definitely  recognised  in  the  circles  of  scientific  theology 
as  right  in  pnnci^U,  unprejudiced  and  thorough  apptvalion  of  the 
principle  is  far  from  complete.  Many,  Indeed  most,  theologians  are 
still  in  the  mood  which  we  have  already  iudicated  as  that  o£  the  pious 
laity.  The  attitude  assumed  towards  Biblical  criticism  is  sttU  one 
of  continuous  inii^trust,  and  there  is  always  au  lucliuatiou  to  treat  the 
questions  which  arise,  uot  as  questious  of  historical  sciouco,  but  as 
questioois  of  faith  to  be  deterniijied  by  tlie  postulates  of  faith. 

What  is  here  said  is  true  in  an  exceptional  degree  of  the  question 
respecting  the  ongin  of  the  Fonrth  Guspel.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  important,  indeed  the  most  important,  of  all  the  questions  that 
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engage  New  TesUnierit  criticiam.    If  tlio  acxwimt  in  the  Fourth  Gospel 
be  anhistorical,  and  if  wi>  must  iiko  the  Synoptics  t^iclusively  aa  the 
oonrce  of  Gospel  hiBtorj-j  then  iJn.'  picture  of  thy  active  life  of  Jesus  will 
be  easeatlally  difTerent  from   thnT  ohtAineil  if  we  may  nnoonditEonally 
trwst  the  Gospel  of  the  beloved  disciple  as  an  authentic  source.     Tliis 
undeninble  circHmstanoe  is,  however,  regarded  by  toany  a*  though  it 
were  simply  a  qaestion  of  faith,  as  though  the  Chnstiao  creed  would 
Bafler  shipwreck  if  the  Apostle  John  was  not  the  author  of  tlieFourtli 
CioBpel,  aad  as  tli£>ugh  the  authenticity  of  the  Gospel  were  merely 
disputed  ill  the  interesfta  of    unbelief.      The    history  of   the  newer 
criticism   has  tAught  us,  in  an  ever  increasing  degree,  how  untenable 
is  this  couCeptioD.      The   mort*  thoroughly  and  earnestly  the   peculiar 
character  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  has  been  inve8tigati»d  the  more  fully  have 
those  clifGoulties  which  attend  the  acceptance  of  ita  hiKtuHcal  character, 
or  its  Apostolic  origiu,  Leon  recognised  by  theologiaos,  who  were  by  no 
means  of  the  unbelieving  ov  negative  type.    It  is  more  and  more  clearly 
Been  that    the  qiieetion  treated  is  not  oua   touching  our  faith,  but  a 
problem  of  hldtorical  investigation.      We  have  not  yet  advanced  so  far 
that  the  opiwnentit  cna  shake  hands ;  but  we  are  on  the  way.     The 
defenders  of  the  Apostolic  origin  admit  increatiiugly.  that  the  account 
given  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  not  strictly  historical ;  and  the  opponents 
are  ready  to  acknowledge  the  possibility,  indued  the  probability,  that  in 
some  degree  an  independent  historii;al  tradition  echoes  on  in  it.     The 
diactuaions  have  llierefore,  passed  from  the  arena  of  religions  strife 
into  the  quieter  atmosphere  of  scientitic  deliberation.     May  one  hopi> 
that  an  understanding  will  be  reached  at  no  distant  period  ?      If  all 
■^igiis  do  not  deceive  us.  this  goal,  so  far  as  a  wide  circle  of  Protestant 
theologiauft  is  oonoemed,  is  not  very  far  off.     For  even  apart  from 
this  particular  question  the  conviction  gains  gpound  that  the  stabilitv 
of  the  Cbriaiian  faith  is  not  dependent  on  the  question  of  the  genuine- 
neu  or  the  circamstances  of  the  origin  of  the  Biblical  writings.      It  is 
certain  that  Christian,  faith  existed  long  before  the  rise  of  the  New 
Testament  Scriptures,  and  tlierefore  certain  that   the  Cliristian  faith 
is  not  faith   in  the  Bible,  but   faith  in  the  grace  of  Ood  in  Jesofi 
Christ. 


I. 

Tlie  Brat  attacks  ou  the  geuutneness  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  arose 
towards  the  eud  of  the  laut  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  among  the  Deists  in  England,  and  in  Germany  among  the 
representatives  of  the  Illumination  (Aufkliirung- — ^revival  of  philo- 
sophical and  theological  thought).  They  brought  forth  hardly  any- 
thing which  is  of  importance  to-day.  Yet  one  work  must  be  named 
with  honour — a  work  which  attracted  attention  for  the  first  time  so  as 
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to  command  oWrvatioa  to  the  pouiU  which  were  decisive  for  criticoau 
— C.  Th.  Bret4ohneider'8  "Probabilia  de  EvangelU  et  Epi&tolarma 
Joannis  Apostoli  indole  et  origine  "  (Lipsiae,   1820).       Bretscbawder 
even  theu,  Like  all  moderu  critics,  laid  chief  emphasis  on  the  diflerenoa 
betwoen  the  Johaimine  and  Synoptic  sayings  of  Christ'.     This  appears : 
to  him  so  great  that  he  docs  not  think  the  furmui'  can  Ik  accepted  as 
the  reporta  of  an  eye-  or  ear-witaefi£.     But  the  moet  of  the  other  i 
difficnlties — the  universallstic  standpoint  of   freedom  from  the  law, 
the  Greek  and  philosophical  traittiiig  of  the  author  ja  comparison  with 
that  which  we  know  of  the  Apostle  John,  the  oomparative  lack  of ; 
external  evidence — Bretschneider  presented  then  essentially  in  correct 
form.      He   believed  thai  he  had  thus  laid  adecguate  boaia  for  tba 
concLasion  that  the  author  of  the  Gospel  ooutd  not  be  an  Apostle,  bafe  | 
tlmt  the  work  mast  be  that  of  a  poa^Apostolie  Christian  of  Greelc  | 
training. 

Bretschneider's  book  attracted  groat  attention  in  its  time  in  Ger*| 
many.      Quite  a  flood  of  writings  appeared  in  opposition  to  it.      Bufrl 
uo  permanent  effect  resulted.     There  was  first  an  energetic  advance 
and  then  a  general  retreat  followed.     It  cannot,  indeed,  be  said  that 
BretBchneider's  arguments  were  actually  anawei-ed.     But  the  general, 
oppoaition  he  met  witli  made  such  an  impression  on  himself,  that  ha ' 
wavered  and  subsequently  withdrew  his  opinion.     The  anthorit^'  of 
Schlfiermacher  was  of  great  inflaence  in  the  formation  of  opinion  in  the 
following  decades.     This  great  theologian  had  taken   several  oppor- 
tonitiea  to  oxpreea  lunueLf  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  Apostolic  origin 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel.*     The  "  total  impression  "  was  for  him  deciwve  9 
ilie  Johaunino  picture  of  Christ  could  not  have  been  invented.   There 
wan  a  similarity   here  to    the  portrayal  of  Socrates  by   Plato  and 
Xt'nupht^u.    The  sober  Xenophon  infonui-d  us  more  about  externals,, 
but  I'lnto,  devjier  in  mind,  initiated  us  into  the  luner  relationship  of  the 
Hocrnt  io  ideoa.     So  the  Synoptics  informed  us  only  about  the  simpler 
and  fuaily  grasped  sayings  of  Jesua,  whilst  the  beloved  disdple  of , 
kindrtMl   soul  let    us   see  into  the  heart  of  Jesus.      The  confidence 
with     which    Schleiermacher     vouched     for     the    aathentictty     of 
the    iTcthannine    Gospel  ruled    opinion  for  a  generation.      Even    90 
iuidieratv  a  critic  as  Credner  declared  with  real  enthusiasm  for  tho 
J(tbannln<^  authorship.     He  ventured  to  say  that  even  if  we  possessed 

)tu  UmltliMii '   /  the  author,  we  should  be  compdied  to •ttriboto I 

the  uuiii)*'    ■^  beloved  disciple,  judging  simplyfrora  tlieiriiola 

maiMM'y  ui  1    -  1  >    1    1,  the  vividness  of  its  aocoont,  and  its  theological 
and  litemry  uharaclor.t 

>  !.  tMitcloBlotheXdneaudamoiuriMDea^Mfs."  TUid«djtioti(witk 

i>  '     ",rM  00  Hew  T«flt«ai«ot  liitn>ditcnoB "  (dtfiT«r«d  ISli-ttW 

|.»<.i >-.  ■».i<<.'it>niiach«r*<  death.    1645. 

I  '■  lititutlituiion  to  N«w  TMtamcnt"  (ia36\  p.  208. 
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the  same  time  as  Credner's  Introduction  appeared  tlie 
antlienticity  of  the  Fourth.  Gospel  was  iigain  disputed,  bub  the  attacks 
were  so  Bummory  and  auperticial  as  to  make  no  marked  im- 
pression.* 

New  lines  were  struck  here,  as  were  also  in  the  whole  province  of 
Jsew  IVstaraeut  criticism  by  the  celebrated  founder  of  the  IVbingen 
acfaool,  Ferdiuand  Chriatiau  Banr.  His  epoch-making  inrestigations 
respectiug  the  Johaunine  Gospel  appeared  first  in  the  *'  Theological 
Jahrbucher"  for  ItiM,  and  then  in  "  Critical  Investigations  regarding 
the  CaQonical  Gospels"  (18'i7).  Baur's  criticism  was  fruitful  in  that  be 
did  not  put  the  question  of ''  genuine  or  not"  in  the  foreground,  but 
strove  £rst  of  all  to  understund  the  peculiar  nature,  and  the  object  aud 
literary  character  of  the  New  Testament  writings  generally,  and  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  in  particular.  The  key  to  the  understanding  of  the 
latter  he  discovered  in  the  prologue,  for  the  whole  presentation  of  the 
history  was  only  a  freo  unfolding  of  the  fundamental  thoughts  expressed 
there.  Tlie  world  is  the  kingdom  of  darkness.  13y  the  entry  into  the 
worid  of  the  divine  Logos,  arises  the  conflict  between  light  and  dark- 
neas.  This  conflict  is  not  absolute,  for  there  are  men  in  fcho  world 
sosceptibln  to  the  "  divine  light."  These  accept  the  Logos,  and  he 
makes  them  God's  children.  The  1-togos  has  always  cxerci^  his 
activity  even  before  beooming  Uesh.  Bat  in  an  exceptionally  intensive 
way  he  has  ftn^rciard  it  as  the  Incarnate  One.  As  such  lie  has  rpvealed 
divine  light  and  life  in  scnsnona  form.  Thereby  the  invitation  has 
become  more  prei=ifflng  on  the  one  side,  and  the  rejection  less  excusable 
on  the  other.  His  incarnation  brings,  not  only  salvation  for  one,  but 
judgment  for  anotlier.  And  the  Gospel  does  not  sock  to  do  other  than 
abowbow,  through  the  self-aacriBce  of  the  incarnate  divine  Logos,  the 
proc?sa  of  SFeparatton  fulfils  itself.  It  simply  si^eks  to  present  this  dog- 
matic idea-  The  presentation  of  the  history  is  only  a  means  to  this  end, 
and  it  therefore  treats  the  particulars  of  thn  historical  tradition  with 
absolute  freedom.  It  is  far  more  like  the  drama  of  a  poet  than  the 
work  of  an  historian.  Untroubled  about  the  particulars  of  the  tradi- 
tioOf  it  sets  forth  how,  according  to  the  presappositions.  the  process 
KiLfila  itself.  The  Jjogoa  reveals  himself  from  the  first  in  his  full  glory, 
in  the  centre  of  the  Jewish  world,  in  Judsea.  He  thereby  attracts 
some,  the  mass  he  repels.  By  ceaseless  advance  of  His  self-rvvelation 
and  continuously  renewed  proofs  of  His  divine  gloiy,  the  cstastrophe 
eventually  arises  in  which  Jesus  proves  Himself  victor  over  death  and 
darkneoa.  All  deviatioua  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  from  the  S}-noptic8  Banr 
believes  are  to  be  explained  from  this  fundamental  idea.  Bat  all  these 
deviations  he  oounta  at  tho  same  time  deviations  from  actual    fact, 

•  Staan.  "LUa  o£  Jwiu."  2  vola.  18S6.  Bnmo  Baacr,  "CriticiBtn  of  Jobo'i 
GtMpel  Hiatorj,"  IMO.  Liitzcll>«rgcr,  "  BoclwUstieal  Tntdltlon  TcupocUng  Ibe  Apostla 
John."     ItHU. 
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originating  entirely  in  the  F.rangelist's  free  poetic  Iic«nce.  So» 
according  to  Baur,  it  is  easily  Keen  that  the  ffospei  cannot  be  by  atr 
Apostle.  He  finds  this  confirmed  by  the  whole  fhi-oloffical  standpoint 
of  the  Evangelist  who  is  na  Jewish  Christian  and  h'galiet  like  the* 
Apostle  John,  bat  a  Geatlle  Christian  and  Universalist.  The  Qoepel 
indeed  piv-supposea  the  whole  derelopment  which  early  Christianity 
passed  through  up  to  the  middle  of  the  second  century — the  recon- 
ciliation of  tho  opposition  between  Jewish  Christiauity  and  Fauliuism 
in  tbo  liif^her  unity  of  the  Catholic  Church,  the  rise  of  Gnosticism,  of 
Moutanism,  and  of  the  discussions  respecting  the  Ijord's  Supper.  It 
seeks  to  lay  hold  of  all  these  movements  and  currents,  and  rule  them 
from  its  uwn  &tand|K>int,  and  cannot  thcrrfore  have  arisen  earlier  tJtn» 
in  tkr  stcoud  hat/  of  the  na-mul  rcntnrif. 

In  Baiir's  positions  thertj  is,  perhaps,  as  much  right  as  wron^'. 
Valuable  vieww,  which  ciinnot  bo  lost  aj^ain,  rp«pecling  the  object  and 
plan  of  tha  Fourth  Gospel  werp  disclosed  by  him.  Bnt  a  Batis- 
factor)'  explanation  of  all  imints  had  not  yet  been  given.  The  attempt 
to  explain  all  doviationa  from  the  Synoptics  as  froo  productions  of  Ih** 
imagination  on  the  basis  of  the  theological  plan  of  the  Evangelist, 
without  recognition  of  any  sort  of  historical  tradition  which  may  bare 
been  athia  dispoHal,  cannot  be  described  as  siiccesBfnl.  And  the  lali> 
date  of  composition  assigned — after  the  rise  of  Montanism  and  the- 
diBCUsaions  respecting  the  I^ord's  Supppr — may  he  shown  to  be  im- 
possible by  external  testimony.  If  it  be  added  that  Baur  produced  a 
shock  in  other  spheres  of  New  Testament  criticism  by  his  daring- 
negations,  it  will  be  easily  understood  that  he  met  at  first  with  almost 
universal  opposition.  The  impression  was  given  of  a  revolationan- 
radicalism  againat  which  it  was  neceasary  to  protest  with  energy.  In 
fact  more  than  twenty  years  passed  before  what  he  had  rightly  said 
about  the  historical  character  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  made  an  impression 
on  a  wider  circle.  If  the  exact  year  is  to  be  given,  the  year  18G7,  in 
which  the  lifst  volume  of  Keim's  ''  History  of  Jesus  ''  appeared,  may  Iw 
indicated  as  the  turning-jwiiit.  For  the  splendid  defence  of  Baur'a 
fundamental  new  by  Keim  plainly  contributed  much  to  enable  any 
competent  person  to  enter  on  the  correct  completion  of  Baur'a  posi- 
tions. Until  about  that  year  the  opposition  to  the  genuineness  of  tlio 
Fourth  Gospel  remained  in  the  circle  of  the  school  of  Haur,  and  wna 
limited  to  the  theologians  whose  position  was  nearly  related  to  his. 
Of  Baur's  own  disciples  Schwegler,  Kustlin,  and  /ieller,  advocated  the 
views  of  their  master ;  in  part  indeed  beforft  the  public  appearance  of 
the  master  himself.  *     Of  the   theologians  who  stand  near  to  Banr, 

•  SctiweBirr,  "  Mwitaniwti."  1811;  •■Tlio  |lo»^■A[^o^I(>li(■  Aki'."  I  voU.   1946.     Karl 
Beinhold  KuBtlin,  "Tbe]>octrin^  Concept  Idii  uftb«  Gospel  and  Epistles  of  Jotm.''  181H. 
Eiluard  Zellcr.  "  Tbc  Esteroitl  TcatimuDy  lespcctiDg  Ibo  lixutcDce  ind  Origia  of  tu» ' 
Fourtli  Gospel"  [Thevl.  Jaliyt>i>c\tr),  l»*5. 
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^i/^eol'eld  HD(J  Volkniar,  and  tbe  Dutch  SchoUen  intuBt  be  specially 

,j<^h(Mit  tbia  time  (say  Id  14-07),  outside  the  circle  of  Baiir's  school 

»    new  aLmcwt  geaerally  prevaiUiig,  although  in  various  gi-ades  and 

shiB-^^-  w&ii  tliut  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  getiuiue.      Some   Iheorits  vf 

.n-^M^f^^'"^  which   had  seen  the  light  shortly   bufore  the   mo  of   Baur 

29-41)  had  found  no  support  uud  were  soou  tolerably  well  furgotten, 

n^v  vely,  those  by  Weisae,  Scbenkel,  and  Schweizer.    These  all  conclude 

(1x2-^4  the  speecbes  are  genuiae,  but  tliat  the  narrative  i>ortioQS  .are  in 

ffr^^*tpr  or  lesser  degree  later  adiliticHiat     All  tbe  authors  of  com- 

m^a^  -mtaries  to  the  Ghispel  uf  St.  Jobn  bt<lnng  to  tlie  decided  defenderH 

of       its  geaoineuess,  nainely,  Meyer  (in  his  "  Cdnimentiiry  on  the  New 

Tcf  stament"),   Lutliardt    (1352-^.)   Hengstenlierg  (ISOl-S),    Ebraid 

n  ^S62),  Bruckner  (1803),  anil  otbers.      We  find  among  these  not  only 

B^-KXie  who  were  determined   under  alt  circumstances  to  defend   the 

tradition  in  tbe  style  of  an  advocate,  but  some  also  who  (like  Meyer) 

ff-^Te  ready  and  well  qualitiad   for  a  aolier  examtntttion  of  scientific 

^mjaea.     But  there  were  farther,  on  the  side  of  the  defenders,  learned 

men  of  exceptional  scientilic  reputation  and  of  recognised  Impartiality 

in    hiAloncal  judgment.     We  need  only  name  B!eek,  Errald,  llage  and 

H^nat     Certainly,  while  they  defended  tbe  Johannine  compot^ition, 

lliej  did  not  all,  by  any  meanSj  vouch  fur  the  full  and  nnoonditional 

historicity  of  the  contents.     And  so  there  were  nob  wanting,  even 

»t  thi*  time,  more  or  lesa  far-reaching  concessions  to  the  critical  point 

of  view.     Even  Lothardt  and  Bnlckner  acknowledged  that  the  aub- 

jcctire  views  of  the  author  had  not  been  without  inflnence  on  tho 

account  given,  that  is  so  far  as  the  form  and  content  of  the  com- 

muoicated  speeches  of   Christ    were    concerned.     Weizsilcker    went 

furtheBt  in  the  acknowledgment  of  the  subjective  character  of   tho 

O^Mpel  account  in  his  ralaable  "  Investigationa  respecting  the  Gospel 

Hiitory,"  1864.      He  songht  to  show  that  the  portrait  of  Christ,  an 

fa.ei9  drawn,  bears  a  double  character  thron^'hoot.     True,  it  was  ba<%ed 

on  lustorical  reminiscences.      But  these  were  treated  everywhere  with 

Kxeat  freedom.     Tho  historical  and  tbe  ideal  tradition  and  theological 

'  Hil)ti-iifpW,  "  Tl»e  Gmik-I  BDil  Epi»tV>.  of  John,  prcsrnloii  accoHing  to  tli>QirDoc< 

t^rinal  Conception,"  tt*49  :  '-'llie  Gouppln  inthoit  Jti»«and  HiKtoricnl  Sifi^itlcanoD.*'  IsM. 

"Vclfaiuir,  "  TIic  lieliKicD  of  Josu*.  sikI  its  Etirlieni  DenJujimeU,"  1W57  :    '"  'i'hu  Origin 

of  MrQoi(p*to.~  1806.    St^Iiullen,   "TIic  Gus^wl  accoHini;  to  John,"  ISM  (iicrniiin 

vruihlioEi,  1tf)>7). 

^  Ch.  Bvniuuia  WeissO,  "Th«  Gospel  History  Critically  Bt»]  Pliilosopliically  Con- 

•JArtd"    Two  vols.    18*9;  **Th«  I'rtwcnt  St»g«  of   t.he  Gospel*  Qncstion,"'   1»56. 

Globnikcl,  *  Kririew  of  the  Mont  Itvcnkt  Eilitionauf  the  Life  uf  J(tsu.i"  in  "  Stnilion  and 

Krilik0n,"ieiO.  Alejuuifier  Schwi.-liei,  "Tbe  Gospel  of  Johiicri(ic»lliriiivi.-»ti>.-aU-t],"184l. 

;  Uwk.  "  Contribiitioa»  to  llic  Critidatn  of  tho  tio^pcls,"  IMti:  "IntrutSaction  toth« 

Ne*T*i[ainem,''pabli«hcdPo^tht)rnininlT,  18(i2,    Kwitld.  JoVtrt/VcA'-rTif  BibliMilScieDCP, 

tU,!ISl;  v.,  1853:  "Th*  Joh«iininfi  WritioK*,"  I.,  IBiM.  Ha--«^,  "lh<t  Tiibingpn  School 

— aleticr  to  Baur,"  lA&d  ;  "Th«  Life  of  Jenus— n  U.iniial"  (in  variouH  «Jitionh,dth 

edttlon,  I8fl&).    Renns,  "  The  HtBtoiy  oi  the  Holy  Scripture!<  of  tho  New  Tesiamont *' 

Ik  nriou  editions,  4tb  c<Utioii,  1S64,  fith  edilion,  1874). 
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relJection  «ere  herci  b1end«<3  into  an  indiasoluble  anity,  so  tb&t  every 
link  of  the  account  allowed  of  a  double  interpretation.  The  historicity 
of  the  narrative  was,  to  all  intent  liowever,  abandoned,  and  Weizsiiclter 
coDchtded  Lis  invebtigations  with  the  admission  that  the  Apostle  him- 
self wafi  not  the  author,  but  that  a  disciple  had  composed  tlie  Gospel 
from  the  traditions  of  his  master.  In  many  respects  the  \'iew  of 
Uenon  in  hie  **  Life  of  Jesus  "  is  in  touch  with  that  of  Weiasacker, 
save  that  Renan  prefers  a  more  external  analysis,  He  also  finds  the 
unluHtorical  portions  in  the  speeches  of  Christ,  whilst  the  external 
framework  of  tbe  events  is,  he  holds,  essentially  historical.  Jottings 
of  the  Latter,  h?  thought  might  still  be  attributed  to  the  Apostle.  The 
BpMohes,  on  the  other  hand,  "  those  metaphysical  diaootirBes,"  were 
iniortions  by  a  later  hand.  Tlie  "  tbeory  of  analysis  "  appears  here, 
tberGfore,  just  in  the  reverse  form  to  the  presentation  of  it  by  Weisso, 
Soht^nkel  and  Schweizer.  It  is  not  the  ^teechee,  bat  the  historical 
narrative  which  is  J<^uauune. 

This  was  something  like  the  position  of  criticism  in  the  two  to 
thrw  decades  which  were  dominated  in  Germany  by  Banr's  school  on 
the  ooe  hand,  and  by  the  opposition  to  it  on  tbe  other.  The  com- 
lalizkg  U  the  Apostolic  authenticity  of  the  Foorth  Gospel  did  not 
TMok  caentiaUy  beyond  the  circle  of  Bsur'a  achooL  Unprejudiced 
thfiolo^kna  abo  possessing  a  free  historical  perception  still  held  firmly 
to  it.  Jmikt  iati  tvxHty-^ve  ymrt  a  complete  e/utMffe  has,  hotoever,  takett. 
piltlt,  *(  The  denial  of  the  gmnintHeet  of  th*  Fourth  Cfoepel  u  that 
nm^  ^  ^  T^'n^m  achovl  xvhifk  ktia  secured  most  aaeiU  far  beyond 
the  eiffi*  of  ii«  special  aShevtnU^^  So  aays  Bemhard  Wdss  with  fall 
JMtifieatioQ  in  bis  "  Introdnction  to  the  New  Testament"  (p.  6IG),aiid 
lit  b  a  decided  defender  of  the  genuineness.  But  not  only  has  the 
number  of  opponents  incw^sod,  the  contending  parties  have  also  come 
a  good  deal  nearer  to  one  another.  Those  who  dispute  the  genuine- 
MSB  hare  given  up  a  number  of  Banr's  untenable  assertiona.  It  is 
iQOognised  that  the  Gospel  is  at  least  some  thirty  to  forty  years  older 
than  Banr  admitted  ;  that  it  arose  not  ICO--] 70  a.  :>.,  hot  at  latest 
about  130  A.D. ;  that  it  was  not  simply  a  poetical  product,  but  that 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  it  used  other  traditiona  which  were  ezisluff 
parallel  to  the  Synoptics ;  and  that  finally  even  the  (lifference  between 
the  Johannine  and  Synoptic  picture  of  Christ,  whilst  great,  is  not  ao 
marked  as  B&ur  had  drawn  it.  On  tho  other  side  it  h.  recognised, 
io  a  growing  d^ree,  even  by  the  most  decided  of  the  defenders  of  the 
genniueness,  that  the  historical  material  has  here  nndergme  some 
remodelling  through  the  subjectivity  of  the  Evangelist;  that  the 
history  is  not  for  the  Evangelist  an  end  in  itself,  but  the  means  of 
preaenting  hia  ideas.  The  points  of  view  which  Weizsticker  oooe 
indicated  have  already  pressed  for  towards  the  position  of  complete 
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Thus  (h-  jiwstyU  eonditUm  of  tin- f/io-Atton  shotes  a  ^raihtal 
««rf  mutuai  apprwuh  of  oppoaentH. 

As  already  remarked,  the  groat  work  of  Keim, "  The  History  of  Jesnx 

<»t  ^Ittarelh  "  {three  vols.,  1867-72),  contributed  essentially   to  this 

result,     la  the  first  volnme,  when  upt^aking  of  "  Sources,"  he  also 

presented  a  thorough  investigatioa  of  the  character  and  origin  of  thr* 

Fourth  Gospel.     His  view  of  the  question  is  very  like  Baur'e.     The 

pMition  of  the  latter,  however,  freed  here  from  its  excreflcenceB  and 

OttiU'eftt  defects,  made  a  greater  impression  in  its  new  form  than  in 

its  first  advocacy  by  Baur  himself.     Keim  acknowledges  that  the  ex- 

t«mal   ovideuco  oompels  us  to  place  the  Gospel  considerably  eai'lier 

t&an  Banr  did,  fur  Justin  Martyr  (ini:  MO-ITjO  a.d.)   knew  it  in  his 

tame.     The  references  to  lilontanisiii  uiid  to  the  di^^cuseions  about  the 

Lord's  Supper,  which  Banr  asserts  an*  in  the  Gospel,  Keirn  Biirrenders. 

In  fbnning  an  estimate  of  the  plan  and  tlioologictil  character  of  the 

Goepel,  aeTeral  of  Baur's  ventnreecnu'  assumptionK  are    witlidrawn. 

Keim,  for  example,  over  against  Baur's  onc-sidud  emphasis  of  the  Greek 

clxancter  of  the  Evangelist's  theology,  does  greater  justice  to  points  of 

^^oziuot  with  Old  Testament  Jewish  thought.      He  therefore  declares 

C^ait  it  is  probable  the  Evangeltst  was  of  Gentile  and  not  of  Jewish 

d^A^cent.     He  also  acknowledges  that  rpinnants  of  historical  tradition 

^X"^  contained  in    the  Gospel,    not^vithstanding  the  fact  that  he  lays 

v^:x*e93  on  its  nnhistorical  character. 

Among  the  large  number  of  critics  who  daring  recent   decades 

b.T6  declared  aijainsi  the  Apostolic  iTit/xn  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  are  to  be 

f«>  «md  theologians  of  very  different  schools  ;  not  simply  snch  aa  have  been 

■^i^irti  or  less  inflaenced  by  Baur,  but  those  also  who  have  arisen  from 

tl»e  ranks  of  his  opponents.    This  is  surely  a  symptom  which  indicates 

ti^at  the  antithesis  no  longer  dominates  Now  Testament  criticism  gene- 

^***Jly.     Of  the  theologians  inflnenced  by  Banr  we  may  cite  (though 

ith  somft  reservation)  Hausrath,  H.  J.  HoltOTnann,  Thoma,  PHMderer, 

'sear  Holtzmann.*     Among  these,  H.  J.  Holtzmann  especially,  has 

^^K^amiahed   valuable  contributions  to   the   solution  of  the  Johannine 

f^  wblem,  and  in  a  similar  way  to  Keim,  he  has  modified  the  positions 

fcx.^d  by  Banr.    The  others  move  essentially  on  the  same  line.    Thoma, 

fca-<:nrever,  has,  by  his  wild  fancies,  by  mean!)  of  which  he  sees  nothing 

fc»mit  allegory  in  the  Gospel  from  beginning  to  end,  even  down  to  the 

S33-ost  trilling  particolars,  fnmitihed  proof  that  science  at  times  deviates 

-fmm  the  straight  coarse.     Among  theologians  of  another  school,  Base 

*  ftuAUb,   "Hirtorr    of   New    Tcstntccnt   Timcfi,"   second    f'.htion.     Vol.   IV., 

IS'M-    HdnHoh  Jiiliiui  Holtxiuitnn,  "  Maniijil  of  liitmilnction  to  llu-.  N«nr  IVstjimont," 

tiCWii1t<11Hoii.  1886;  in  Iho  "Haiid-Commeulary  to  tliu  N«w  Tnlutueul,"  Vul.  IV. 

1891 :  ud  oumerdos  papers  in  "  lUlgeofeld'aUaKaiiUie  rorScieutiflo  TlicDloity,"  und 

oliier  Hagitrincs.    Thomii.  "Thecmgin  of  John'ti  Uoqiel,"    iSti'i.    Otto  ril^ercr, 

"Triodtiic  Christianitv :    itx  ^cnptitna    amA   llortrineH,''    1887.     Oicar  Ua!timaiui, 
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sad  Weiz»iicker  are  tlie  chief.  They  hare  so  changed  their  earlier 
])ositiijus  that  tlit-v  an?  uaw  tUstioctly  to  be  reckoned  miong  the  op^HJ- 
neuts  of  tlie  genuiuvoess  of  the  Gospel.*  Nearly  reluted  to  thene,  in 
their  geoerul  couoeption,  are  Mangold  aud  Immer.t  The  former  must 
be  described  as  au  extryrueiy  prudi-nt  and  tjonaervatively  inclined  theo- 
logian, and  liis  Becesaion  to  t.hti  camp  uf  the  oppotients  ia  a  significaafc 
symptom  in  the  hiatory  of  our  qneation.  But  a  number  of  other  thoo' 
logiana  also,  without  publishing  thorough  ioTestigations,  hare  admitted 
in  incidental  notee.  that  they  wen^  no  longi^r  able  to  hold  to  the  pre- 
aupposibion  of  ApoBtulic  origin. 

As  an  indication  that  doubts  respecting  the  historicity  of  our  Goappl 
have  laid  hold  of  a  wide  circle, one  may  cite  the  revival  of  the  "  theory 
of  analysis,"  by  Wetidt.  He  not  only  cuts  out  pieces  not  considered 
jpenuine,  but  holds  the  genuine  parts  to  be  historical  only  in  a  qualified 

Of  still  more  significance,  perhaps,  than  the  growing  number  of 
the  opponents,  is  the  circumstance  that  ike  elcfnidi-rs  also  inak>- 
stronger  and  stronger  admissions  aa  to  the  nnhistorical  charactor  of 
the  Goapi'l.  There  are  still  some,  certainly,  who  maintain  the  full 
historicity.  »■.(/.,  Godet  (vftrious  editions),  Keil  (ISSl),  Schanz  (1885), 
and  Wahle  (1888),  in  their  commentarips.  But  be&ide  these  stand 
theologians  of  conaervatiro  bent  who,  whilst  di.stinctly  defending  the 
Apostolic  origin,  find  themselves  compelled  to  admit  that  the  Evange- 
list does  not  draw  the  portrait  of  Jesus  as  he  actually  was,  but  as  bo 
appeared  to  the  Apostle's  ripened  faith  and  knowledge.  Luthardt 
and  Grau  have  expressed  themselves  on  this  point  in  very  strong 
words,§  The  two  most  respected  defenders  of  the  genuineness  in 
recent  decades,  lieyscblag  and  Weiss,  go  atill  further  in  acknowlitdg- 
meut  of  the  subjective  remodelling  <>f  the  history  by  the  Evangelist, [| 
Their  view  comes  very  near  to  that  of  WeJzsiicker,  so  that  tlie  quet^- 
tion  arises  how  it  is  possible  with  such  a  general  conception  to 
niQintaia  the  Apostolic  origin. 

The  situation  here  set  forth  is  oniy  so  far  as  Germany  is  concerned. 
In  other  countries,  for  eiample  in  Kngland,  the  defenders  are  in  a 
large  majority.  Among  opponents,  who  have  busied  thi-mselvea  verv 
thoroughly  with  the  problem,  one  may  name,  say,  Taylcr,  the  anonv- 

•  Haso.    "HiHtory    of  Je«u9."   18"6.     Wciwiiolier,     "The  Apostolic  Agt  of  the 

ChriBtian  Chiiroli,"  18*!. 

t  MiitiBoltl  in  hia  (rOiUon  of  Ilieok's '•Itilrofiiiclion  tft  llii-  Xow  Tpstam^Dt."  Tllird 
etULiDti,  1S75;  fourth  ecUtiou,  1986.     Immer,  "  Xew  Tesiaiiieiil  Tliuology."     1877. 

1  Wendl^  "  The  Doctrine  of  Jcmih,"  iwo  toIh.     ISSiS-Ui). 

I  Luthsrdt.  "  Thi-  .lohnnnint?  Origin  «if  tin-  Knurt.h  tiiMpel,"  1874,  Orau,  "  HUturj  of 
llifl  Devd'sptm'nt  vl  New  TcftiiJiient  l.lteraturt',"  2bi1  vol..  1871. 

II  IIi?_v:tchiiip,  "The  Jolianninf  Question."  187C;  "  IJfe  of  Jmu*,"  Iwo  voK.  ltUt&-A. 
Bernhorcl  Weisi.  in  Uis  etlition  of  ■'  Mcjor's  CoroincntarT,"  ISHO  ;  ■■  Life  of  Jwa*.'  Hfo 
to]*.,  I8SS  ;  "  Manoal  of  lolrodnction  to  Nsvr  Tentament,"  1836. 
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iDDOs  aothor  of  **  Sapematoral  Beligioa,"  and  SMnnel  Dfividson;* 
And  we  may  dte  among  defeudnrs,  'Westcott,  Sanday,  RcvdoMb. 
Hitttoa,  Gloag,  and  tlie  lat«  American  theo)<^at),  Kirm  /MkA..  ^  T1i« 
■luatioii  in  Eogland  difft-rs  from  that  in  ti^rmany,  in  thnt  Imth 
pro  and  am  ike  chief  stress  is  siiU  laid  in  Hnfrfi^nd  on  tlir  pmnf 
of  Uie  Johannine  autiiarabip  from  external  )>vid(MiM>,  wKilitt  in 
(aerraaoy  ihe  ccmtest  has  mored  more  ami  moro  from  t.hn  malm  of 
extamal  evidence  to  Ihat  of  the  internal. { 

While  we  seek  furtlirr  to  set  forth  Oie  tfrotnuU  for  friicir  win- 
dasioos,  which  arf?  linniglil.  to  the  fmut  nlikt*  tiy  opimnpiiia  nnd 
defenders  of  the  gennineneM,>n'e  sliall  nndoaxDiir  tu  allow  the  ctin- 
IRtding  parties,  as  fai-  (w  possible,  to  Hpoiik  for  tliPiiwrlvM.  Wi« 
Gmnot  avoid,  however,  In  h  uarrative  liku  this,  our  own  itif)>rprpt«iion 
ahowing  itself  at  points,  for  it  is  apparent  at  one**  in  which  diivciiun 
the  tongne  inclines. 

In  German  Uteratnre,  at  least,  the  grenteit  HpAce  \n  oocti|tiiMl  li^  the 
discussion  of  internal  evulejur..  And  rightly  so,  for  that  is  declair<>. 
Eren  the  best  external  evidence  would  scaroely  |m  in  a  ptwittcni  t/>  set 
■nde  the  weight  of  internal  evidence  if  thin  wpi-p  n^sinst  the 
Johannine  authorship. 

The  jrrounda  of  internal  evidence  may  in  general  i»*^  lironght  nnder 
two  hr-ads ; 

(A)  The  GoBpel  of  John  and  the  Hynfifftics. 
(B>  The  Gospel  of  jolin  and  the  .Apostle  John. 

i,Af  Wtutdoeaa  compariHonof  our  Gospel  with  the  tSyitopticfi  teach 
as  Kspecting  its  historical  character  ?  That  is  the  chief  question  t6 
W  pot  U>day.  It  is  acknowledged  that  the  fhree  nr<!t  Gmpels 
nftoin  m  great  part  the  same  material,  the  same  narrativf>n,  and  the 
Moe  aajiugs  of  Jeans  ChriflC  It  moHt,  thereibre.  be  admitted  that 
xkey  go  back  on  one  or  more  oummon  smnv^.  That  whieh  is  dia- 
tBwlt<e  of  say  one  of  the  three  ETangelietH,  in  addition  to  the 
demaita,  ariiBa  either  from  his  special  way  of  nfiliahig  the 
or  is  to  be  attribnted  to  the  posseroion  of  other  writren  or 
itifnT""*i""       Bot  in  the  Foorth  Gospel  the  matter  of  the  hnok 


'J.J.lkjfar:. 


JkM  AU«Ri|)l   If)   Atrrrliiln    tht*  Chsrsetsr  oT  thtt  Ponrth   Oefpfl," 
KBlbcftGady  of  the  Ntnr  TesCjimaat.*    two  voU.,   ]M^;    oecond  Mltion. 


odto'SpslMr'a  C«a»m«nt«rr.--  -^Vr        -'    -Mp  xnil    Hininrtod 

dMHSvaCthsFoartfaOeml:  li'  1479.      R^iHilv, 

^Ite-PttiattClWMSBtMir/  may  .<r^'1     I<fr:.fT     '1M 

>«L  Bn^  VU^  "tbe  Uatortesl  i>>t.  ''iv 

Jnwiwi  m  Om  Jekamlm  Xfrning?. '  ^hr 

ZOm  tb*  amprif  ■••(<•,  f.if  <  .|«mittnn1  KvlishiTi  "  hsi  laid 

pMS«n^4i  tfai>lick<i((nti>n)ai '■i'"'^'-^  ;  nn-i -m  trip  ■fftmnrttro  iH''1f  Km  Atihe^ 
ii»  lyiinill,  tmafbt  to  prmaf  tllp  jranf  frAm  that  ^onn-e. 
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is  almost  altogether  diflerent — dificront  narmtivps  and  different 
speeches.  Only  ft  small  portion  o£  tha  narratiro  of  the  three  first 
Gvangelista  is  to  be  found  in  John.  The  most  of  what  John  narrateB 
is  peculiar  to  his  Gospel,  and  this  is  true  in  a  wtill  higher  degree  of 
the  speeches.  Only  one  Synoptic  saying  here  and  therf  do  we  meet 
with  again  in  the  Fourth  Gospel ;  tho  speeches  here  have  different 
contents  almost  throughout.  Tliis  phenomenon,  which  strikrs  one  at 
once  in  the  mo&t  casual  reading,  allows  of  a  double  interpretation, 
which  it  has,  in  fact,  received.  Some  say  if  this  material,  that  is 
these  speeches,  were  historical,  stronger  traces  of  them  would  be 
discoverable  in  the  Synoptics.  Others  say  just  the  reverae — the  fact 
that  tUa  fourth  Evangelist  furnishes  new  material  is  proof  that  he 
pooooooed  indep«ndi.-nt  historical  ini'ormation.  So  long  as  the  mate- 
rial is  regarded  only  tjuantitivclt/,  the  latter  are  decidedly  right. 
If  the  quality  of  the  material  be  not  taken  into  cousidei-ation,  then  a 
mere  bidauce  in  ([uantity  raises  a  prepossessiou  in  its  favour.  As  a 
mutter  c£  fact,  phenomeim  appear  here  which  the  defence  quite  rightly 
tunib  to  its  owQ  account.  In  the  Fourth  Gospel  we  come  across 
several  Uetailg,  whicli  neither  produce  the  impression  that  tliey  are 
legendary,  nor  that  they  have  been  invented  in  the  interest  of  any 
theological  idea,  and  which,  therefore,  can  only  be  understood  as  con- 
stituent ports  of  a  real  higt.orical  triuiition.  tSuch  are- — e.y.,  iJethsaida 
as  tlie  place  of  abode  of  Andrew  and  Peter  (i.  -H)  ;  Bethany,  on  the 
other  side  of  Jordan,  and  yEnou,  near  to  Salim,  as  the  place  whcro 
John  baptised  (i.  28,  iii.  23) ;  the  statement  that  John  was  not  yet 
cast  into  prison  when  Jesus  entered  on  His  ministry  (thoroughly  pro- 
bable in  itself) ;  that  Jesus  withdn'w  Himself  to  Ephraim  before  thfr 
last  Pasdover ;  that  He  was  e.\nminc<I  by  Aanaa,  and  other  things  of 
this  kind.  These  are  all  historical  memoranda,  whose  historicity  there 
is  not  the  slightest  ground  for  doubting.  They  apeak  decidedly  for  the 
Kvangelist  having  at  his  command  another  tradition  independent  of 
the  Synoptics. 

Bat  along  with  this  independence  in  material  it  .strikes  ns  all  the 
more  that  the  Evangelist,  in  those  portions  which  are  common  witU 
tho  Synoptics,  is  verbally  titjKiultnt  on  than.  The  number  of  such 
pordons  is  not  great.  But  lu  every  one  of  them  strong  formal  pointer 
of  connection  with  the  Syuuptics  are  to  be  discerned — cf/..  in  the 
sections  re  John  the  Baptist  (i.  19-34i)  ;  the  purification  of  the  Temple 
Qi.  13-lG) ;  the  nobleman  of  Capernaum  (iv.  '17-5-1) ;  the  fevdiug  of 
the  five  thousand  (vi  1-21)  ;  the  anointing  in  Bethany  (.xii.  1-8)  ; 
and  generally  in  the  history  of  the  Passion.  If  these  Jobannine 
portions  are  compared  witlt  the  parallel  sections  of  the  Synoptics, 
several  somowhat  strong  deviations  in  matter  of  fact  will  be  found  in 
conjunction  with   a   harmony   in  many  verbal   details   all  the   more 
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gtiTprising.  That  tiiere  is  here  a  literary  dei>endence  of  the  oae  on 
^e  other  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  the  fact  in  almost  geaerally 
{^.cogoiswl.  Similarly,  it  ia  almost  f^iierally  admitted  thal>  the  fourth 
Evangelist  is  the  later.  But  some  believe  that  even  an  Apostle,  who 
£j;i  later  times  added  something  new  to  the  already  existing  Qofipels, 
Ji;ht  very  easily  be  so  inQuenced  verbally.  Others  again  think  it 
deut  that  we  have  here  the  composition  of  a  later  anthor,  who 
jertved  bis  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  history  esKentially  from  the 
Svnoptics,  but  remodellf-d  it  iu  very  free  fashion.  Strict  proof  of 
X,\i\s  caouot  indeed  be  furnished.  But,  it  may  be  said,  that  literary 
*  dependence  on  the  Synoptics  is  very  strange  for  an  Apoatlo. 
^^  hA  distingnished  from  these  esternni  diiferenoes  and  paints  of 
^HgoDtact,  tlie  far-reaching  qualitative  diifercnco  in  material,  the  actual 
^m^eti^^ona  in  the  aceovnt,  are  of  far  greater  weight,  and  this  jnsb  as 
"  iBOch  in  the  oonrse  of  the  history  as  in  the  speeches  of  Christ. 

(1)  As  to  the  CouTse  of  the  History. — And,  first  of  all,  important 
cUfrerenoee  may  be  established,  in  which  the  internal  evidence  ts 
perbaps  in  favour  of  the  Johannine  quite  as  mnch  as,  if  not  mon^  than, 
the  Sj-noptic  acconnt — -we  mean  the  differences  as  to  the  JourneifS  to 
OitftBtis^  and  the  day  of  Jestm'  death. 

According  to  the  Fourth  Gospfl,  Joans  during  his  public  ministry  is 

fnqoently  baclc  and  forward  between  (!ftlilee  and  Judn^a,  in  that  He 

tttteU  from  Galilee  where  He  dwells  to  Jerugftlem  to  the  great  feast*, 

a&dcM^  time  returns  thence,  after  a  longer  ministry,  to  the  North. 

The  statements  of  the   Gospel   in   reference  to  this   are  very  full. 

Three  times  Jeans  goes  to  Jerusalem:  first  to  the  Passover  (ii.  13), 

^K    tbn  to  a  feast  not  named  (v.  1),  and,  finally,  about  the  time  of  the 

^^    Fnit  ol  Tabernacles  in  autumn  {vii.  11).     Then  in  the  interval,  also, 

%  Fmover  is  cited  to  which  Jesus  did  not  go  up  (vi.  4) ;  so  between 

the&rstand  third  joarney  there  its  a  year  aud  a  half.     Jesus  did  not 

rvtcm  to  Galilee  again  after   tlie  last  journey,  but  went   about   in 

Jndsa  and  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan,  until  the  Passover  when  He 

■w«  crucified.     The  public  ministry  of  Jesus  thus  occupies  a  Uttle 

acre  than  two  years.     The  8ynoptics  say  uothiog  of  all  these  erents. 

Tlqr  only  tell  of  His  ministry  in  Galilee,  and  make  Him  trarel  to 

Jerasalem  for  the  firat  time  to  that  I'assover  in  connection  with  which 

His  earthly  ministry  ended.     Of  a  longer  and  more  frequent  ministrj 

in  Jndsa  they  tell  us  nothing,  and  they  give  just  as  Utile  indication 

of  the  length  of  Jesus'  public  ministry.     Kow  Baur,  in   particular, 

endeaTOors  to  explain  the  frequent  viHite  to  Jerusalem  from  the  plan 

of  the  Evangelist — the  latter  postulates  them  because  he  wishes  Jeaus' 

appearance  to  be  in  the  centre  of  the  Jewish  world.     As  a  matter  of 

fcot,  it  w  not  to  be  denied  that  the  Evangelist  lays  great  stress  on 

Jesus'  appearance  on  the  stage  of  action  in  Jerusalem  (r/.  especially 
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vii.  3).  Bat  all  the  details  are  not  explmned  in  this  waif.  Aod  on 
the  other  side,  it  has  rightly  been  shown,  that  even  in  the  Synoptic 
narrative  there  are  siugla  facts  which  presuppos*  a  longer  Dclivity  in 
Jerusnlem.  It  ts  on  the  whole  improbable  in  itself  too,  that  .Tesua, 
who  fitill  obsflrvfid  tho  law  (Matt.  xvli.  24-),  shonUl  for  any  length  of 
time  hflT<*  fmlfnl  to  go  ap  to  Ji>rusalem  to  &  feast.  The  position 
of  the  apologists  for  the  Gospel  is  therefore,  to  say  the  U^ast,  not  an 
indefensible  one. 

A  .similar  itidpmcnt  might  perhaps  be  given  in  referpnoe  to  the 
ilay  of  Jfsus'  tleatk.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  our  Gospels  are  not 
agreed  as  to  whether  Jesus  was  crucified  on  the  14th  or  loth  of 
Nisan — i./'.,  whetiier  the  meal  of  which  He  partook  with  His  disdple* 
on  the  evening  before  llis  d<'ath  was  the  Jewish  Vassover,  or  whether 
the  Passover  occurred  on  the  evening  of  the  day  of  crucifixion.  To 
many  exegetes  and  critics  it  appears  impossible  generally  tliat  a 
difference  on  this  point  could  exist  between  the  Evaugelt&ti^.  and  on 
this  account  they  seek  by  ingenious  exijlauation  to  pnt  the  difierence 
aside.  But  facte  are  stubborn,  and  do  not  yield  to  our  wishes.  No 
unprejudiced  person  can  disregard  the  fact  that  Jesus'  meal  with  His 
disciples  on  the  evening  before  the  crucifixion  was,  according  to  the 
Synoptics,  the  Jewish  J'assover  fMatt.  xsvi.  IT  ff.,  ilark  xiv.  12  ff., 
Luke  xxii.  7  If.) ;  that,  vice  nrsd,  according  to  John,  the  Jewish  l*u:>&over 
did  not  occur  until  Mie  crening  of  the  day  of  crucifixion  (Jolin  xiii.  1, 
xiii.  29,  xvlii.  28.  xix.  li).  All  the  learning  which  has  been  applied 
to  rever&ing  the  apparent  sensi;  of  these  possagt-H  is  vain.  No  doubt 
can  remain  respecting  them  in  the  unjirejodiced  mind,  liul  which  is 
the  true  tradition,  the  Synoptic  or  the  Johanuine  ?  That  js  a  quet'tiun 
which  cannot  we)l  hi*  decided  with  certainty,  for  as  toucli  in  to  be  tsaid 
for  the  one  account  as  for  tho  other.  The  opponents  of  the  authenticity 
of  the  Johanuine  storj-  point  to  the  fact  that  all  that  is  said  by  the 
Synoptics  respecting  tlie  Last  Supper^  tlie  preparation  for  i(,  and  the 
whole  event  itself  Ib  inextricjibly  interwoven  with  the  assumption  th^ 
it  was  the  Jewish  J^assover.  It  is  of  no  use  dispnting a. vi »///(?  statement ; 
the  kernel  of  the  narrative  roust  be  availed  it"  the  ncconnt  is  to  be  denied. 
Can  t^re  have  been  formed  In  the  bosom  of  the  earliest  Christianity, 
up  to  the  time  of  the  composition  of  the  writing  which  is  at  the  basis 
of  our  Synoptic  Gospels,  an  opinion  so  nnhistorical  resjiecting  this 
solemn  and  important  event  ?  On  the  other  hand,  the  remodelling  of 
the  tradition  by  the  fourth  Evangelist  in  easily  understood.  He  i.s  not 
wishful  to  reproBcnt  Jesus  as  an  observer  of  a  JewisJi  ceremony,  but 
to  exhibit  Paul's  thought  that  Je^us  Himself  had  died  as  the  trae 
Passover  offering  (1  Cor.  v.  7).  So  Jesu.s  is  crucified,  according  to 
him,  on  the  day  on  which  the  I'assoTer  Lamb  was  to  be  (^lain.  So 
say  the   opponents  of   the  Johannine   acconnt.      The   defenders    of 
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j^Jjn's  Gospel  say  the  Synoptic;  account  U  not  decisive,  for  none  of 
^ff^X  three  first  Go^ipels  was  written  by  an  Apostle.  They  lay  great 
g^^«88  in  turn  on  tlie  fact  that,  according  to  the  Synoptic  account,  llie 
.^j^y  ol"  crucifixion  wonld  have  heeu  a  great  feast-duy.  For  the  feast 
j^jf^l  began  with  tUe  celebration  of  the  I'assover  meal  on  the  eveuinjf 
,^jg-  iif  llth  of  Nisan,  an<l  the  following  day  was  like  a  Sabbath.  It 
they  say,  in  the  highe^it  degree  improbable  that  tbti  condemnation 
I  executioD  of  Jesus  would  Jiave  been  pressed  through  by  legally 
jfx^Kilod  Jews  ou  such  a  day.      For   thir  Jewish  law  ex]>rf»)Sly  forbidB 

C^  trial  in  Court  on  a  Sabbutli  or  t'etiAt-day.* 
In  general,  too,  tiio   baste  with    which  thi>  uiatLt^r  is  dealt  with 
-    the  Jews  is  only  to  be  understood   if  there  was  a  desin'  to  finish 
it      before  the  oojnmenceim-nt  of  the  feaet.     The  release  of  Barabbas 
Yf^    Klate  also  indicates  that  the  comiiiencement  of   the   feast   is  !,till 
-exxsoiag,  for  the  release  of  a  prisoner  at  this  time  means,  evidently, 
tbnt  the  person  referred  to  may  still  be  able  tu  celebrate  thi>   feast 
wi'tlihis  friends.     These  instances  are.  in  fact,  in  the  highest  degree 
\CKk'portant.     And  howerer  difficalt  it  may  be  to  hold  that  the  kernel 
of     the    Synoptic   acoouut  is  unhistorical,  yet  it  must  be  distinctly 
n-snted  that  the  JohannioB  narrative  is  internally  the  more  probable. 
^kOoi?  can  only  say  that  the  evidence  pm  and  eon  ia  here  evenly  balanced. 
^f        The  jodgmeot  is  much  more  unfavourable  to  the  Gospel  of  John, 
however,  if  we  fix  onr  eyes  on  tkf  fftneral  atnstntetion  of  the  Go^el 
hi^tary — l.t.-,  on  thf  progivain  icatj  in  jrAiVA  JcTaU*  appean  as  Messiah. 
In  the  treatment  of  the  Johannine  qnestion  tliis  point  has  frequently 
failed  to  receive  doe  attention,  but  it  is  one  of  the  moat  important 
«nd  decbnve  of  all.     That  its    signiBcance  has    not  been  generally 
_        acknoirledged  is  to  be  explained    partly  by  the    peculiarity  of  onr 
^H   SjDOptic    Gospels.     Oar    Mattliew    and    Luke,    for   c^xample,    have 
obliterated  on  this  point  the  acc^ount  of  the  oldest  source.     On  the 
-otber  hand,   in  Mark,   which,    without   ijneKtion,   has  retained   most 
fa.itkfa11y  the  account  of  the  oldest  source,  it  ia  perfectly  clear  that 
-A-ftMtm/y  ntr>uv</  hiiii'vl/  as  Afc^ninh  late  in  }Ii»  minutTtfy  undhj  dtQi'ft*. 
TJirte  points  may  here  be  noticed  : — 

<  AocordinK  to  ll>e  Minchna  no  Conrt   wmt  in  1ie  fac1<l  oo  SabbaLhs  or  fea«t-diir* 

'.  ^'-inT.  3).  und  not  Oil  the  <in,y  bcfori'  In  iTiminal  cases :  because  in  such  csfos  the 

.' ^j-lpnrrt  wjin  pronouin:«!oiilboili»y  iifler  \h<^  henrlav;  of  llic  case  (Sanhpdrin  Iv.  I  . 

"J'lat  wiumand  not  to  hoM  couti  in  nanowly  ob«erV"^rl,  tno,  bv  l.hi>  Jpw'  nf  the  diufwt- 

«ion.    As  cbiet  pointa  of  what  U  forbiildi-ti  oa  tLiw  Siit'lMiib,  I'liiln  ciw*  by  w«,t  of 

-•■auiple: — "Ligblinga  lire.  Ubonring  in  the  field,  rarrviiipa  harden,  fcj'i»fj*»i,'?«  cfutrge. 

•^^ginna  «t  iteifusn  in  oourt,  or  calling  in  ikiposits  or  1'  miiH.''  { Dc-  migrntionp  AbmhnRii. 

$  pK,   Opera  ei   Manfcey    L.,    450;  wirfXTOt'-Jn*  <|  yn-nrwri- <J  ^x^o^ap*^  fl  iynoXtiv  1) 

^^•Mittr  l|  ra^OMiTaJiiiflt   dvairtu*    ^    t±rtva.   ira.r(M.trtw.)      Tlio  Ji^y  of  AxLii   Miiiur 

^>trtflia0d  from  Aot^iPlnx  a  dci^rfK*  thmt  thoj  Khoiilil  not  be  compelled  to  appear  in 

^^■Mlrt  oo  Uw  SubfaKtb  (JoNCph.  Ants.  xvi.  A,  2  -.  iyyi-At  r*  /ti)  onaXerft'ut  o^tdui  in  ffafifif^w 

5  Tr  *pi  ravTV  rafissmi/i  ««4   ijpai  /wini»,  xvi,   0,   4  ;  I)w    odflpairt    fiijBtii    itniKify 

*I*v4ui>p  iyyt*f  ifuXirffir''.    Pot  Rabbini<»l  posFamx  rcKpt'cUiitf  the  comuiAiid  not  f* 

'    ■  " Utter,  '■  I'hilo  and  the  Halacha.  •^(I87»i,  j).  130. 


•xJd  ooart  OD  Iho  Sabbath,  <•/.  Hitler, 
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(rt)  Jestu  Hiiuselfis,  from  the  beginning  of  Hia  public  appearance, 
inwardly  certain  of  His  divine  culling.  He  even  demands  tliat  He  h& 
approadied  tmstEally,  that  His  preaching  be  Iwlievingly  accepted, 
and  that  in  Him  help  be  sought,  trusting  that  God  offers  grace  and 
succour  through  Him  to  men.  But  only  in  this  sense  does  He 
demand  faith.  He  did  not  advance  the  claim  to  be  ^[es.<)iah  for  a 
long  time.  If  He  was  inwardly  certain  of  His  !ilessiahship,  then 
with  a  true  teacher's  wisdom,  He  shunned  for  long  to  declare  it, 
because  He  knew  well  that  the  people  had  a  different  conception 
of  Messiah's  ufGce  from  His.  They  thought  of  it  more  in  a  political 
thaa  a  religioas  sense. 

(J)  To  this  attitade  of  Jesus  corresponds  that  of  th  ffisdpUs. 
They  are  sehsed  by  the  power  of  His  preaching,  and  attach  them- 
selves to  Him  as  scholars  to  a  teacher  without  having  any  presentiment 
about  His  Messiahship.  How  far  they  were  from  any  knowledge  of 
this  kiod  is  shown  most  forcibly  by  the  exclamation  at  the  stilling  of 
the  Btorm  (r/.  Mark  iv.  41) :  "  What  manner  of  man  is  this  (verbally, 
'  Who  then  is  this  ? ')  that  even  the  wind  and  the  sea  obey  Him  ?  " 
Such  a  question  of  astonishment  would  have  been  impossible  if  they 
had  already  recognised  in  Him  the  Messiah,  or  if  they  had  even  had 
a  weak  faith  in  Hia  Mossiahahip.  In  full  accord  with  this  we  havo 
the  oonfesaion  of  Peter  at  CjcMirea  Philippi  (Mark  viii.  29).  The 
solemn  fashion  in  which  this  confession  is  cited  as  an  important  and 
decisive  act  shows  clearly  that  we  have  here  the  fiist  declaration  of 
it.  In  Matt.  tvL  17  the  following  sentence  occurs,  too,  in  th«* 
answer  of  Jeaus:  "  Flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it  unto  thee, 
but  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven."  The  knowledge  won  is  here 
expressly  advanced  as  new.  It  is  very  probable  that  this  sentence  is 
from  the  oldest  source.  If,  however,  iJiis  were  not  the  case  it  rightly 
represents  thf  situation.  For  the  first  time  the  disciples  have  now 
recognised  Jesus  as  Messiah.  But  even  now  He  does  not  appear 
pnbHcIy  as  such.  He  expressly  forbids  the  disciples  to  speak  of  it, 
because  His  coming  forward  with  the  title  of  Messiah  ia  still  forbidden 
in  the  interests  o£  the  people,  who  need  training  to  the  idea.  Not 
until  quite  the  eud  of  His  uiinistry  does  He  allow  the  multitude  to 
do  homage  to  Him  as  Messiah.  At  the  trial  before  the  Sanhedrim 
He  finally  confessed  Himself  Mtssiah,  even  in  presence  of  His 
enemies. 

(c)  In  accordance  with  all  this  there  is  finally  tke  afHtvAe  of  John 
the  Ba^ist,  as  recordL>d  in  the  oldest  source.  Aocording  to  Matt.  iii. 
H,  15,  John  indeed  recognised  Jeeus,  even  at  the  Baptism,  as  the 
"  mightier "  One,  and  therefore  refused  to  baptise  Him.  Bat  the 
oldest  source  knew  nothing  of  this.  Neither  Mark  nor  Luke  relate 
this  episode.     It  is  certainly  a  later  addition  of  the  6rst  Evangelist. 
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iDndamontal  difference.  Whilst,  according  to  the  oldest  Synoptio 
aotirce,  Jeaas  did  not  oome  forward  us  ^lessiah  until  late  in  Hia 
miniiitrj',  and  only  by  degrees,  Ho  appears  in  John  from  beginning 
to  end  with  the  same  claim  to  an  unique  divino  authority.  That  He 
shoold  bf  acknowledgpd  as  th(*  Son  of  God,  trho  was  with  the  Father 
hefore  the  foundation  of  the  world,  and  who  now  ih  sent  from  the 
Father  to  bring  the  full  revelation — this  is  the  fnndamental  claim 
which  Jesus  puts  forward  from  the  be^nning,  and  always  in  the  same 
way.  And  this  fundamental  claim  also  is  from  the  first  responded 
to  by  gome  believing  swula. 

(A)  Tkc  first  discipif^  attach  themselres  to  Jesus,  not  simply  as 
scholars  to  a  teacher,  hat  they  follow  Him  Ummc  tfn:tj  hact  rcajf/nisftf 
in  Him  the  Memak.  "  We  have  found  the  Messias,"  says  Andrew  to 
hia  brother  Simon,  (i,  11).  "  We  huvefcuud  him  of  whom  Moses  Id 
the  law,  and  the  prophets,  did  write,"  Philip  ttMn  Nathaoael  li.  45). 
The  disciples  have  here  therefore  the  knowledge  of  the  Messiahship  of 
Jesus  from  the  linst;  indeed,  this  is  the  reason  for  their  being  Uis 
discLpk-s. 

(c)  l:(ut  Jvhn  the  JJaptisl  recognised  in  Jesus  the  promised  Messiah 
before  the  disciples  did  ko.  He  does  not  simply,  as  he  does  for  th« 
must  part  la  the  Synoptics,  point  to  one  "  mightier ''  wlio  will  come 
ufter  him ;  hv  recognises  this  mightier  one  in  Jesus  immediately 
Jesus  appears,  and  indeed  he  Is  instritcte*!  respecting  this  by  the 
events  at  the  Baptism.  Whilst,  according  to  ttie  oldest  Synoptic 
Bouroe,  these  incidents  are  known  to  Jesus  onlyr  and  are  only  intended 
for  Him,  they  are,  according  to  the  Fourth  (iospel,  essentially  intended 
for  the  Baptist,  and  are  to  testify  to  him  respecting  Jesus*  Messiah- 
ship  and  Sonship  to  God.  "1  knew  >lim  not ;  but  He  that  sent  tne 
to  baptise  with  water,  the  same  said  unto  me.  Upon  whom  thou  shalt 
see  the  Spirit  de.soending  and  remaining  on  Him,  the  same  is  He 
which  baptiseth  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  1  saw  and  bare  record 
that  this  is  the  Son  of  God  "  (i.  33,  Si).  So  John  is  from  the  first 
a  strong  and  aasurod  witness  for  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus.  He  is 
the  first  to  whom  this  has  been  rovealed,  and  it  is  consequently  his 
calling  to  bear  witness  of  it  henceforth  to  the  world. 

The  Sj-noptic  account  and  the  aceomit  of  the  FonrtJi  Gospel  are 
each  thorooghly  consistent  in  all  these  points.  lint  it  ix  clear  thai 
Ouu  two  pictures  iitr.  mutiiaUi/  cjxlufdve.  In  one  case,  you  have  a 
gradual  disclosure  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiali,  in  the  otht>r  case,  an 
immediate  recognition  of  this  office.  If  the  first  picture  is  historical 
the  second  canuot  be,  and  he  who  draws  It  cannot  have  been  m 
Apostle — an  immediate  disciple  of  the  Loi-d.  This  dilemma  is  almost 
universally  recognised.  The  defenders  of  the  genuineness  mufct 
therefore  undertake  the  task  of  proving  the  second  picture  historical. 
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j(,  cannot,  however,  be  asserfed  that  this  task  has  been  »atUfactorily 
fill  filled-  Appeal  is  madf  to  the  fact  that  even  Matthew  and  Luke, 
afx<^  especially  perhaps  Matthew,  presuppose  a  recognition  of  the 
_\f  ^ssiahahip  by  llie  disciples  and  immediate  followei-a— particularly  by 
jt>bti  the  Baptist — *t  the  very  first  appearance  of  Jeans.  So  far  ae 
^t^-UCfi'us  Matthew  that  is  essentially  correct.  But  on  purely  literary 
elands,  it  is  probable  that  Matthew  has  not  preserved  for  us,  la  this 
poi^nt.  the  account  of  the  oldest  sources,  that  this  i-ather  is  before  us 
io,  3Iark.  Here,  therefoi'e,  are  difficulties  for  the  ilefenderK,  which  have 
Dt>^  yet  beoQ  tvtisfactorily  explained,  and  are  by  no  means  easy  of 
p^rplanation.* 

{!)  The  ca^  is  similar  in  reference  to  the  second  chief  point,  in 

iflxich  our  (xospel  deviates  from  the  Synoptics — in  reference  to  (he 

fff^94eais  (J'  the  ai>eeehes  o/  J^sm.     The  difference. ia  jnst  a?  penetrative 

)i««re  as  in  reference  to  the  course  uf  tlie  history.     The  themes  treated 

to,     the  two  are  quite  different.     In  the  Synoptics,  the  preaching  of 

J^fSDS  groups  Itself  round  the  kiiigdunt  of  G-od  as  the  fundamental 

cOTiceptioa.      Jesus  appears  with  the  tidings  that  the  dawn  of  this 

kingdom  is  at  hand,  and  He  points  to  the  change  of  mind  which  is 

a**«-**ary  on  the  part  of  any  who  would  participate  therein.      Almost 

ikll  the  sayings  and  parables,  therefore,  either  speak  of  the  nature  of 

tlxe  kingdom  of  God,  or  they  explain  the  moral  claims  on  its  members. 

rH"  kingdom  of  tiod  is  the  s«wmw»i  honiim.     The  "goods"  of  the 

Icixcdom  are  not  external,  political  or  material,  however,  but  inward, 

polipions  and  moral — the  fatherly  lovo  and  grace  of  God,  which  for- 

g-ixes  the  sin  of  all  those  who  draw  near  to  Him  as  children,  and 

l>o«tows  on  these  in   overflowing  goodness  all  they  need.      Men  are 

Btmightway  brought  into  the  enjoyment  of  these  "  goods  "  through 

th«  activity  of  Jesus.     Thi?<  realisation  of  the  kingdom  of  God  has, 

tiIi,«refore,  begno  already.      It  ia  developed   fi«m   the   smallest  begin- 

zusifi  ^y   degrees  and   without  observation.     It   becomes   growingly 

sfcroog  and  more  widely  extended,  until  iinally,  at  the  end  of  this  age, 

it   is  established   in    ita  fall   glory.     This  emphasis  on   the  inward 

^tluracter  of   the    kingdom  of  God  and  its  gradual    development   ex- 

pkT>r^)y  8et4  aside  and    combats   the-    usual  Jewish  conception ;     and 

"tbe  same    ntay    be    said     of    the    conditions    of    entrance  to  the 

ki^dom.     The  righteousness  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus  must  exceed 

tliit  of  the    Scribes    and    Tliarisees.      Their   life  must   not    simply 

\^t  outwardly   correct,  but  must    spring   from  a   right  disposition — 

fnnn  perfect   love,   love  to  God,  and  love  to  neighbours.     Only  he 

*  It  If  aelf-evldenl  (faxt  if  onr  Tvproriiiotion  of  lhr>  Synoptic  pictnre  ia  hiotorioal  the 
•toriciof  thoc1iildliotMlurji.'»iis,  In  Knttbcw  imd  Lukv  (Mull,  obapc.  i.untl  iL^andLukv 
ohaps. i.  &tid  ii.|.  cnnnot  tie  liI.->torioiLL  a«  well.  But  agaln»t  lhr>e  thi-re  in  Aosimng  a 
•iiigitpbig,  Mriaing  in  otbcr  ways,  that  iheii  bUtorictiv  ts  mir rendered  I>t  several  con- 
Nr^ve  crUics. 
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who  renounws  every  private  interest,  every  pereonal  advantage,  and 
pursnes  no  other  end  in  life  than  the  service  of  his  neighbonr,  is  a 
child  of  the  heavenly  Father,  and  can  have  part  in  the  kingdom  of 
God.  Since  it  is  through  Jeens,  however,  that  introdnction  to  the 
Idngdora  is  possible,  and  through  Him  that  the  kingdom  itielf  is 
made  real,  the  attitude  men  assume  to  Him  is  by  no  meaua  without 
influence  on  their  destiny.  Jesus  is  the  confidant  of  the  heavenly 
Father  through  whom  the  Father  fulfils  His  loving  will.  '■  All  things 
are  delivered  unto  me  of  my  Father ;  and  no  man  knoweth  the  Son, 
but  the  Father;  neither  knoweth  any  man  the  Father  save  the  Son, 
and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal  Him  "  (Matt.  li.  27, 
Luke  X.  22).  Throngh  Him  the  coming  to  God  and  the  consequent 
attainment  of  salvation  are  mediated.  Therefore,  trustful  attach- 
ment to  liim  is  of  decisive  tugnilicanue  for  the  destiny  of  men. 
•*  WTiosoever  shall  receive  me,  receiveth  not  me,  but  Uim  that  sent 
me  "  (Mark  ir.  37,  Matt.  x.  -10.  Luke  ii.  -i8  ;  cf.  also  Luke  x.  16). 
"  Whosoever  shall  confesa  me  before  men,  him  will  1  confess  also 
before  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven.  Uot  whosoever  shall  deny  me 
before  men,  him  will  I  also  d<jny  before  my  Father  which  is  in 
heaven  "  (Matt.  x.  32,  33,  Luke  iii.  8,  iJ ;  (/.  also  Mark  viii.  38, 
Luke  ix.  2G).  "  Blessed  is  he  whosoever  shall  not  be  offended  in 
me  "  (Matt.  xi.  0,  Luke  vii.  23). 

The  latter  set  of  sayings  form  the  zenith  of  Jpsns'  judgment  of 
Himself  in  the  Synoptics.  Their  number  is  small  almost  to  vanish- 
ing point  in  comparison  with  the  mass  of  other  contents  of  the 
preaching  of  Jesus.  They  are  completely  overlaid,  therefore,  by  the 
impression  which  the  Synoptic  Gospels  give.  In  the  Gospel  of  John 
it  is  quite  the  reverse.  Hers  tbese  thoughts  form  the  subject  of 
almost  all  the  speeches.  Almost  all  that  .Jesus  says  here  consist*  of 
variations  on  the  theme  that  He  alone  knows  the  heavenly  Father, 
and  can  reveal  Him  to  the  world ;  and  that  therefore  acceptance  or 
rejection,  of  His  word  is  decisive  for  the  destiny  of  men.  Whosoever 
accepts  Him  ha3  light  and  life  ;  whosoever  accepts  Him  not  is  judged 
already.  There  is  scarcely  anything  in  tUe  Fourth  tJospel  of  all  the 
rich  content  of  the  Synoptic  preaching  of  Jesus,  of  all  that  is  sud 
respecting  the  nature  and  development  of  the  kingdom  of  God ;  and 
respecting  the  better  righteousness  which  is  the  condition  of  partici- 
pation in  the  kingdom.  The  difference  indicated  is  cot  simply 
cjuantitative,  but  those  self-revelations  by  Jeeus  respecting  the  signi- 
ficance of  His  person,  the  groundwork  of  which  is  to  ba  found 
indeed  in  the  Synoptics,  have  increased,  and  have  received  a  quite 
different  theological  setting.  The  nature  of  salvation  here  consists 
essentially  in  the  perfect  revelation,  in  the  perfect  knowledge  of  God. 
Through  light  comes  life.      "  Ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  troth 
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^Ix&ll  m&ke  ;oa  free  "  (viii.  32),     Jesus  however,  and  Jesus  aloue, 

Ijrings  this  revelation.     Therefore  the  aco'ptance  of  His  word  is  from 

(j^e  first  the  cardinal  question  here  in  a  qmte  different  way  from  its 

Xf&ag  such  in  the  Synoptics.     In  the  Synoptics  the  essential  demands 

g^C^  lore  of  God  and  love  of  your  neighbour,  whereas  in  John  there  is 

\jx  tlie  forcgrouad  tlie  formal  demand  of  acceptance  of  the  person  of 

J^iiB.     Beudes,  the  oneness  of  Jesus  with  His  heavenly  Father  is 

placed  here  on  an  entirely  different  basis  from  that  in  the  Synoptics. 

[utbe  latter  it  is  thought  of  in  a  purely  eUiical  so-nst^ ;  Jeeaa  is  initiated 

inCo  the  thoaghtd  of  the  Father,  and  the  Father  into  those  of  the  Son. 

fntii^  Fourth  Gospel  this  ia  still  ft  chief  point.    But  the  ethical  union 

recte  here  on  the  metaphysical.     Jesus'  existence  did    not  date    ile 

be^ning  &om  His  human  birfjh,  hot  even  before  the  foundation  of 

the  world   He  was  with  God  as  a  second  divine'  potency,  that  ia  as 

the  Logos  (Word)  of  God,  which  is  iteelf  God.*    The  historical  ])er8on 

JeKTis  ia  no  more  than  the  phenomenal  appearance  of  the  divine  Logos 

in  the  fleeh.     He  has,  therefore,  beeo  with  Hi3  Fatht-r  long  before  His 

birth.    He  has  come  from  above,  descended  fironi  heaven.      Thcrtfore  is 

Ile  in  the  secret  of  the  Father's  thoughts ;  tfttre/m-c  is  He,  aud  He 

i^floe,  in.  the  position  to  bring  the  full  revelation.     The  Synoptics 

knov  uothing  of  this  metapli)-sical  basis  for  the  ethical  union  of  Jesus 

iritk  His  Father.    There  is  not  tho  smallest  trace  of  this  Uiought  in 

Jecaa'  declaratious  respectiug  Himself  according  to  the  Synoptics. 

h  this  impoi'taiit  deviation  of  the  Fouilb  Gospul  from  the  Synoptics 

not  it  the  same  time  a  deviation  from  the  true  history  ?  This  question 

isigrowingly  urgent  one  Ln  all  decisions  respecting  the  autlienticity 

of  ike  Jobanuine  Gos])el.     But,  just  on   this  puint,  a  very  general 

luderEtanding  has  already  been  attained  between  the  opponents  and 

Lefeaders  of  the  genuinenees.    It  is  rec^'gnised  by  all  pradent  defenders 

»f  lie  gennineness  that  the  Johannine  speeches  of  Christ  are  not  really 

ical  T^wrtSj  that  single  points  rather  have  been  taken  from  the 

pRtchtDg  of  Jesos,  and  remodelled   by  the  particular  subjectivity  of 

"tJte  Evangelist  not  simply  as  to  form,  bat  as  to  content  also.     The 

xmsore  of  this  remodelUng  ia  the  only  really  debatable  point.     One 

fBity  believes  it  is  only  of  such  a  kind  as  is  thinkable  in  the  case  of  a 

jienoDal  discipb  ;  the  other  denies    this.     The  more  earnestly  sad 

*  The  Gredt.  ezpcesBloa  "  Logos  "  (Jolm  L  I)  U  tranalattKl  ia  Westom  vonioiu  of  tho 
Slblr  br  "Word."  It  mi^ht  jun  m  well  bo  CraaeJfttctl  "  Ilcooon  "  ^Verntinft).  for  the 
finck  «i|u««ian  M^ilii'a  both,  tiiul  Uiit  notioo  whii^h  lira  at  the  t»*ia  »f  the  concop* 
tMBof  Logo*  allow*  of  both  luocles  of  trauslntlon.  The  sUirtlug-point  oC  ibe  Logos 
Sdtt  is  QOt  Bini[ilT  the  choiit;hi  Ibat  Cod  worbt  b;  His  word— HIa  speaking — 
(Set.  t),  but  th^t  He  woitu  through  HiH  toMon.  Ills  wladoia  IPtot.  tiH.  and  ix.). 
Hli>Mlir«  msdiam  of  Uual'x  life  Hiniwor):  in  Lhoa^lit  of  ns  an  inninM-iiclmt  oxUtvnoa, 
•■«,i(eaeiidtTlDepQt«DcyliTtIte«l(leof  Goil  Himwelf.    God,  wh'ilsio  Himt-elf  hiildiii, 

i*(ffki  oat«mrdl7  umogh  the  mediation  oi  tbc  Lc^oe.  Thiit  is  the  idtn  which  had 
b»«a  developed  nndcr  atronc  JdRdcticc  from  Greek  philo'opliy  in  ihc  circles  of 
Bf'Umirtic  Jewa  pnvious  to  the  timn  of  our  KviLngdiat,  and  wjui  (okcn  uji  a*  3  Icniiwn 
■nd  fxmat  tdcs,  wul  em[>Io}-cd  by  falm  for  hist  theological  puqww. 
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conscientiously  the  particniar  points  &re  considered  the   more  difficul 
U  il"  to  adhere  to  the  formftr  conception. 

(B)   We  have  now  eiliansted  the  ckici  questions  which    present^ 
themselves  in  a  comparison  of  oui-Goapfl  with  the  Synoptics.  Qaestioos 
of  0  weighty  kind  are  also  raised,  however,  ipA^h  wr  emnpnrt  the  tfieolo- 
'jiral  atirf  Htcixirif  ihQmtkr  o/  i/iir  Gospel  vAth   what  wc   hwip  of  the 
Apmtlc  John. 

Among  those  weighty  qneetaonB  we  aoaroely  need  reckon  thf  n/trf/ffC 
■iffooranee  of  PahMinian.  and  Jewish  affairs,  from  which  Bretschneider 
and  Haur  inferred  that  the  acthor  was  neither  a  Falcsiiniaii  nor 
indee«.l  a  Jew.  IJretachn cider,  whom  Ilaur  practically  follows,  reckon* 
08  errors  of  this  kind  (pp.  '.>2-U)0)  :  (1)  That  tlie  name  of  the  Poo) 
of  Siloam  is  wrongly  translated  (ix.  7)  "sent"  {aTtaraXfikvo^). 
Bnt  similar  falsa  etymologies  not  a  few  am  found  in  Josephos.. 
(2)  The  place  Bethabara  on  the  other  aide  of  Jordan  is  mistakenly 
named  Bethany  (so  the  Evangelist  wrote,  aft  any  rate  according  to  th» 
best  M8S.,  ch.  i.  28).  But  why  slioiild  then*  not  have  been,  besid 
the  well-known  Bethany  near  Jerusalem, another  place  &imilarly  named 
on  the  other  side  of  Jordan  ?  (*4  The  place  ^Knon  (iii.  28)  it  is  said 
is  quite  unknown  and  certainly  did  not  exist,  for  /Knon  simply  means- 
*'  water,"  and  was  wrongly  taken  by  the  Evangelist  for  the  name  of 
a  place.  One  might  jnst  ns  well  dispute  the  existence  of  most  places 
in  the  world,  for  most  names  of  places  are  originally  appellatives. 
(1)  The  well-known  Shechem,  it  is  said,  is  called  (iv.  5)  Sycbar  in 
error.  Bnt  even  here  an  error  is  improbable,  or  at  least  not  to  be- 
proven.  There  may  easily  have  been  a  place  Sycbar  which  (on  account 
of  the  Jacob's  well  here  cit^d)  was  situated  not  far  from  Shechem,* 
(&)  There  is  the  remark  (vii.  52)  that  ont  of  Galilee  no  prophet  has 
arisen  (|>erf.  tynyufirm').  This  is  erroneous,  it  is  said,  for  Jonalt 
and  Nahum  both  sprang  from  Galilee.  But  according  to  the  evidence- 
of  the  best  maiiuscripts,  the  Evangelist  wrot« :  "Oat  of  Galilee' 
ariaeth  (pres.  iyitf>*Tni)  no  prophet."  (G)  Again  the  Evangelist 
names Caiapbas  "  the  High  IMeat  for  this  year"  (xi.  'U>,  51,  xvili.  13/. 
This  involved  a  wrong  notion  that  the  High  Priests  changed  yearly. 
Here  is  reolly  a  point  for  consideration.  We  know  quite  certainly 
that  the  High  IViests  did  not  change  yearly,  and  that  Caiapbas  iit 
particular  was  in  ollice  ten  years  at  least,  if  not  longer.  The  above 
expreB&ton  appears  to  rest  in  fact  on  the  idea  that  the  change  was- 
annual,  and  an  error  of  that  kind  was  the  more  possible,  because  in 
heathen  worsbij) — for  example  in  Asia  Minor — the  High  Priesthoocf 
WQS  a  yearly  thing.  The  opponents  of  the  genuineness  of  the  GospeF 
lay  decisive  emphasis  on  this  point  at  present   because   they  have  let 
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other  points  more  or  less  drop.  The  defenders  seek  to  show  that  the 
EvaDgelist'a  manner  of  expression  does  not  uecessarily  involve  the 
idea  of  a  yenrly  chauge.  If  their  attempts  are  uot  quite  satisfuctorj-, 
still  this  point  is  not  of  itself  decisive. 

Here,  as  before,  the  miautias  do  not  detertniao  the  rjupstion.  That 
result  must  be  sought  raUier  in  the  i/cmmf  c/iaracter  of  the  Go6i>el. 
If  we  conipar«>  this  with  what  we  kuow  of  tho  Apostle  John,  two  chief 
pecnliarities  strike  as:  (1)  The  oppwlion  of  thr  Ooftpr.f  fo  Jvclnisui, 
and  (2j  t/ic  frftr/,:  pkilmojifiiraf  training  of  thr-  atitki/r.  Both  are  pre- 
sent in  such  a  degree  aa  could  scarcely  have  heen  anticipated  from 
Uie  Apostle  John. 

(1)  Kespecting  the  attitude  of  the  Apostle  John  to  the  Jewish 
law,  we  have  the  authentic  testimouy  of  the  Apostle  Paul  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  (lalatians.  Me  tellt,  us,  in  the  2nd  chapter,  of  that 
odebrated  meeting  with  tht-  original  Apostles  in  Jerosnlem  about  50- 
32  JUD.,  which  we  commonly  call  the  Apostolic  Council.  There 
Paul  propounds  the  qaestton  to  the  first  Apostles  as  to  whether 
it  is  legitimate  and  according  to  the  DiWne  will  to  convert  the 
heathen  to  Jeans  Christ  withont  laying  upon  them  tho  ohserr&nce 
of  the  J.-wish  law.  The  result  of  the  deliberations  is  that  the 
firet  Apostles  acknowledged  the  iL-gitimacy  of  Paula  work.  But 
this  result  is  only  reached  by  means  of  the  news  Paul  has  to  impsrt. 
and  his  mode  of  representing  the  matter.  TDi^n  they  sav  that 
Paul  had  beea  intrusted  wiLh  the  Cto&pel  o£  the  uncircumcisiou. 
and  wfun  thc^  peruivfd  the  grace  which  was  given  to  him,  they 
jomed  bands  in  fraternal  fellowship  with  iiim  Uf.  especially  verses 
7  and  9).  They  had,  therefore,  hitherto  presupposed  the  observance 
of  the  law  on  the  jiart  of  those  who  belieVied  in  Jesus,  at;  somi'thing 
which  went  without  saying.  And  they  wishffd  still  to  limit  them- 
-elves  (Gal.  ii.  I'),  in  their  own  activity,  to  the  circle  of  thosi^  who 
observed  the  law  (to  "the  circumcision  "J.  They  acknowledged  Paul's 
work  to  be  legitimate,  but  on  their  side  they  had  no  desire  to  take 
part  in  it.  Indeed,  the  predominant  view,  in  the  circle  of  the  first 
Apostles,  was,  even  after  the  deliberations  with  Panl,  that  they  oa 
bora  Jews  had  to  observe  the  law  just  as  before.  When  Peter,  who 
*»a  decidedly  the  freest  of  those  in  the  circle  of  the  first  Apostlop, 
rentured  to  eat  in  Antioch  with  heathen  Christians,  and  so  to  diarr- 
gard  the  Jewisli  lawn  respecting  meats,  he  was  straightway  taken  to 
tisk  for  it  by  the  Jerusalem  Christians,  who  wtre  in  connection  with 
James.  And  he  did  not  venture  to  follow  his  freer  conviction,  but 
^tbdrew  to  the  ground  of  observance  of  the  law  (Gal.  ii.  11,  12). 
AmoDg  the  chiefs  of  the  Ajjostolic  circle  who  played  tho  leading  part 
in  these  (juestions,  Paul  mentions  besides  James  and  Peter  (Cephaw), 
Jolu.  alfto  (Gal.  ii.  \<i).     Whether  the   latter  was   more   disjKHied    to 
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fraternise  with  the  stricter  James  or  was  like  the  freer  Peter  we  do. 
not  know.     But   even  in  tLo    I&tter  cose,  it  must  be  acknowledged 
it  ft*,  he  still  ob56r\'ed  the  law  for  himacir.     Peter  even  did  not  dar& 
to  emancipate  himself  from  it.     This  holding  fast  to  Jewish  custom 
presupposes  a  high  ei^tumation  of  it  which  does  not  agree  with  the 
fimdameatal  tlyjoghts  of  the  Foarth  Gospel     To  the  ETangelLet  the 
Jewish  law  has  become  something  foreign.     He  knows  it  only  as  th» , 
law  of  the  Jews  (Jolvt  rii.  11',  viii.  17,  x.  31,  x^''.  2-5),  It  has  accordingi 
to  him  absolutely  no  siguiBcanco  for  one  who  has  received  the  Dina»i 
light  and  life  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  so  has  become  a  child  of  God. 
This  matter  of  fact  is  so  clear  that  one  con  hardly  understand  how  it; 
could  have  boon  recently  denied.     This,  however,  has  been  done  ia 
Frankti's  book,  '■  The  Old  Testament  in  John  "  (13S5)— a  work  exhibit- 
ing great  industry  and  care.     The  autlior  has  tried  hard  to  prove  that 
thfl  KvoDgolist  was  fundamentally  a  Jewish  ('hristion  and  adherent  of 
the  law.     We  must  say  that  the  proof  does  not  hold  in  face  of  an  un- 
prejudiced exaiuination  of  the  facts.     The  most  of  the  defenders  of 
the  gonninenoiss  admit,  indeed,  that  between  the  p(;!jition  which  the[ 
Apostle  John  took  up  at  the  time  of  the  Apostolic  Convention  and  the 
standpoint  of  the  Gospel  there  is  a  difference.     It  ia  held,  however, 
to  be  possible  that  the  .^po^'tJe  had  passed,  in  his  later  years,  through 
a  derebpment  from  the  on^  standpoint  to  the  other ;  that  the  chang»| 
of  residence  to  Ephesus,  the  removal  to  a  freer  environment,  had  mado 
the  Apostle  himself  freer.     This  is  quite  jwssible  in  itself.      But  if 
the  immediate  circumstances  be  considered  it  can  hardly  be  thonght 
probable.   The  so-called  Apostolic  Cooncil' falls  twenty  years  after  the        ii 
death  of  Christ.     If  during  this  long  time  the  influence  of  the  preach-        1 
iug  of  Jesns  was  not  enongh  to  make  John  a  liberal  in  the  then       I 
Christian  thought,  was  such  a  transformation  probable  at  a  still  later^M 
time  ?  At  the  time  of  the  Apostolic  Council  John  was  a  man  of  ripar^H 
■years.      Could  he  have  completely  emancipated  himself  from  the  law 
after  this  time  when   he  had  not  done  it  at  an  age  at  which  men 
according  to  experience  are  much  more  susceptible  to  psychological 
changes?     The  more  one  is  convinced  of  the  opposition  between  the 
Fourth  Gospel  and  Jewish  Christjauily  obsKrvant  of  the  law,  the  more 
difficult  is  it  toinaiutain  the  Juhannine  authorship. 

(2)  The  ca£e  stands  similarly  in  reference  to  the  other  point — 
tfic  Gr-xk  jfhiloeophical  training  of  the  author.  No  one  can  deny  that^^J 
the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  woa  a  man  of  Greek  education.  Hd^^^ 
writ^  much  better  Greek  than,  for  example^  the  Apostle  Paul,  who  yet 
aroeeoatof  Tarsus,  a  seat  of  Greek  learning  and  culture,  and  lived  his 
life,  for  the  most  part,  amid  Greek  surroundings.  Ha  is  specially  con- 
versant, too,  with  that  Graeco-Jewiah  philosophy,  whose  chief  repre- 
sentative, the  Alexandrian  Philo,  was  an  older  contemporary  of  Jesns 
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TS»lliaimiifirt'<l<«giii  iliM  n iiw  they  aaxaremmmfiv  op  Oid T< 

ywifl,  T-'*  hai  imtihififc  to  do  with  tbc  Loipift'doetniw  ofPhiio.  Tfacar 
MMrtioot  eannot  be  tliur—gtilT  mamlaintd  is  £acw  oTtiie  fiMt&.  Ifanjr 
drfaudaw  admit  a  ontaxn  neawiTe  of  HalhuMtic  laamiimT  »Bd  aoBf  cod- 
:  with  Lb<?  uuctrutr  o'Piuio;  but  Ibi^' lioBk Ibe  ApotUa  oaaki  ii>rc 
all  tiNBOBxiDg  luE  labrr  stsv  in  EphonR  amid  Greek  «>- 
Ib»  qaortiai  ia  amUBr  iwre.  tberdwa,  to  Lbat  in  nlataon 
to  Ibe  atOi  iwriBti  ataadpoiat  Is  ii  profaabW  Ifaat  tiie  ApoeUe  Jobn 
nada  «Mb  «  daniee  in  kis  later  vaaa  ?  Ibr  graafwr  Uu'  ainoaat  of 
BaibMlki  eallars  wUob  we  faal  il  ■eoaMaiy  to  admit  in  the  Gvangeluit, 
tk»  ■«*•  '*f*r"'*  is  it  to  a^fo  ondi  a  dwage. 

We  bave  naw  rrhanrtTiT  tbe  okieT  4MaatiiQni  whicii  aziae<  irom  the 
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character  af  our  Ooepel  as  related  to  the  Syuoptics,  and  Id  relatiDH  to 
tlie  person  of  the  Apostle  John. 

Baur's  school  regarded  the  GoapeVa  7tlatioti  tu  the  Apocidypse  as 
importaut  for  oar  questloQ.  It  was  acLuowIedged  as  certain  thHt  the 
Gospel  could  not  be  by  the  samo  authur  as  the  Ki^wlatiuu.  TIuis,  iii 
(act,  may  be  admitted  on  Account  of  Hiv  great  diiTereuce  hetween 
them.  But  while  the  school  of  Schleiermachtr  deduced  from  this  that 
the  Apocalypse  could  not  btt  by  the  Ajiostle,  Baur'a  school  argued 
in  the  reverse  way.  The  latter  hold  that  the  Jewiah-ChHstian  staad- 
point  of  the  Revelation  correepouds  exactly  wiih  what  we  might  antici- 
pate from  the  Apostle,  and  that  there  is  far  stronger  external  testimony 
for  the  JuhantiiQe  uuihorHhip  htrra  thuu  in  the  ca^e  of  the  Goupet. 
There  is  the  teatimooy  of  JubUd  Martyr,  who,  Haar  thinks,  did  not 
know  the  Gospel  at  all.  Hence  it  is  concluded  that  the  Gospel  can- 
not have  been  written  by  the  Apostle.  It  is  now  no  longer  necessary 
to  discuss  this  more  fully,  for  the  authenticity  of  the  Apocalypse  itself 
is  strongly  contested  in  recent  times.  The  discussions  on  the  snbjert 
are  still  in  full  swing,  so  that  it  cannot  be  decided  in  which  direction 
the  consensus  of  critics  will  turn.  But  just  because  there  is  doubt 
no  one  can  at  present  derive  a  decisive  argument  against  the  Aiwatolic 
origin  of  the  Gospel  from  the  character  of  the  Apocalypse. 

There  is  still  another  point  on  which  Baur'a  school  laid  considerable 
^mpbasiij,  but  which  at  present  has  moved  somewhat  into  the  back- 
groand — the  relation,  namely,  of  the  Apostle  John  to  the  (xkhm/ion  of 
Either  in  Aain  Mbwr.  la  the  Uhurch  of  Asia  Minor  in  the  »econd 
century  the  Christian  Easter  was  always  celebrated  at  the  Jewish  date, 
the  lith  of  2^isaii.  Wheo  dit-cussion  aroice,  duriog  the  last  decades 
of  the  second  centur}',  with  the  AVcsteru  Church,  the  Christians  of 
Asia  Minor  defended  their  custom  by  appealiog  to  the  Last  Supper. 
This  original  celebration  had,  they  said,  taken  place  on  the  day  of  the 
Jewish  I'assover.  the  11th  of  Nisan.  The  Christians  of  Asia  Minor 
folloTped,  therefore,  the  chronology  of  the  Tassion  found  in  the 
Synoptics.  They  at  once  appeal,  however,  to  the  example  of  the 
ApoKtIe  John,  who,  whilst  lie  stayed  in  Kpbesus,  had  observed  that 
custom.  Since  that  time  the  whole  Church  of  Asia  Minor  had 
followed  him.  Baur's  school  deduced  fram  this,  as  BretBcbneider  had 
done,  that  even  the  Apostle  John  followed  the  Synoptic  chronology, 
and  that  consequently  the  Fourth  Gospel,  with  a  different  chronology, 
could  not  have  been  written  by  him.  This  apparently  very  oonclu- 
aive  ai'gament  has  a  flaw,  however.  We  do  not  know  from  what  jtoint 
of  view  the  celebration  of  the  feast  in  Asia  Minor  first  originated.  At 
the  time  of  the  controversy  the  Christians  of  Asia  llinor  certainly 
defended  their  custom  by  naing  the  Synoptic  chronology.  It  cannot 
be  proved,  however,  that  the  latter  was  the  standaril  for  the  fea.it  from 


J 


^^  first.     It  13  mnch  more  probable  that  the  Jewisli  dat«,  HthNisan, 
,r^»^  simply  retmned  when  the  Jewish  was  changed  into  a  Christian 
X*bration.     Instead  of  the  Jewish   Feast  of  lledemption  tho  Chris- 
feast  was  observed.     The  chronological   question   as  to  whether 
ius  had,  on  the  day  of  the  Jewish  Passover,  the   Mth  Nisan,  held 
^K  ^r^<^  ■'"th  His  disciples,  and  been  craeified  on  the  day  following, 
^^L       -whether  both  events  came   a  day  earlier,  conld  hardly  have  been 
^^^^«3eir  consideration.      If  this  be  so,  then  the  Apostle  John's  partici- 
^^^^jjaa  in  the  celebration  in  Asia  Minor  is  of  no  importance  for  the 
^^^s^sstion  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
^B        JUl  our  obeer\'ations,  so  far^  have  been  based  on  the  content  and 
gt-X^^ictare  of  the  Gospel    itself.      We  have   presented  them  at  compa- 
ji^fcire  length,  because  the  interaal  grounds  will  in  the  end  be  decisive 
ijB,     <iQr  great  controversy.    If  we  have  rightly  appraised  them,  they  are 
icm-     the  highest  degree  nnfavonrable  to  the  acceptance  of  the  Apostolic 
oi-igia  of  onr  Gospel.      Under  the  feeling  that  this  is  actually  the  case, 
tra^y  defenders  lay  atl  the  greater  emphasis  on  the  ejJenial  evidence. 
Tlae  latter  is  so  strong,  they  think,  that  it  compels  iia   to  accept   the 
^-poetoUc  origin,  and  to  count  all  other  points  secondary.    In  England. 
At>  say  rate,  the  majority  vote  would  still  be  on  the  side  of  the  defenders.* 
Is  that  view  actually  well  founded  ?     Kniphasia  is  laid  on  all  modem 
^^    dijaCDveries  and  thorough  investigations  having  been  favourable  to  the 
^B  Groepel.    Since  the  conclusion  of  the  Clementine  Homilies  and  the  Dia- 
^B   teoBuon  of  Tatian  wore  dincovored,  it  is  thought  no  further  doubt  could 
^H    be  entertained  as  to  John's  Gospel  having  been  used  in  these  writings. 
^P    Minute  inveBtigation  of  Justin  also  had  proved  that  even  be  had  known 
oarGocipel.      Finally,  the  Gnostic  fragments  which  had  com?  to  light 
through  the  discover)*  of  thn  Philoaophumena  of  Hippolytus  had  shown 
that  Basilides  and  Valeotinns  had  also  used  the  Gospel.     Bnt  what 
dofs  all  this  amount  to  ?     The  date  of  the  rise  of  the  Clementine 
Somilies  is  quite  nnknown.     Tattan  was   a  disciple  of  Justin  ;  but 
Jnstin  wrote  about  l'tO-1.50   a.d.     Whether  the  fragments  of    the 
Qsostics,  which  are  given  in  the  PhilosophTimena,  came  from  Basilides 
and  Valentinns  themselves  is  very  nncertain.     Probably  the  writings 
referred  to  are  later  productions  of  the  school  of  Basilides  and  Valen- 
timis.     So  there   only  remains  further,  the  fact   that  Jnstin   knew 
onr  Gospel.     Obsen'e  it   is  said   "  knew,"  for  he  never  quoted   it. 
Wp  cannot  say,  therefore,  whether  he  regarded  it  as  a  work  by  the 
Apwtle  John.     All  this  evidence,  then,  does  not  amount  to  anything 
o"fer  Against  the  weight  of  internal  testimony.  The  only  external  evidence 
thitt  is  of  any  importance  is  that  of  Iremeus,  and  at  the  present  the 


*  <y.i^.,Oioae."  IntrwluctioD  to  tho  JoLaaain«  Writiog*  "  C189I)  p.  127;  audSaDda/'K 
Mnuoa  in  mn  Inaapirul  Addrera  on  the  Study  of  th«  New  Tcitamont,  deliTsred 
btfmUie  0nivetsi^of  Oxfoitl  in  1833  [quoted  hj  Gloag,  p.  ix.  oi  Frefoce). 
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most  emphasis  in  liud  on  Ibat  m  Germany.    Iremeus,  Bishop  of  Lyons, 
abont  160-liK^  A.D.,  takes  for   granted   that  the   compositioD  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  by  the  Apostle  John  h  undoubted  aud  acknowledged. 
But  it  is  held  there  is  a  direct  chain  uf  tradition  from  Iremcas  back 
to  the  AposUe  John  bimself.      In  a  fragment,  preserved  for  us  by  the 
Church  Historj'  of  Eusebius  (v.  20),  Irenrcus  tolia  iis  that  he,  when  a 
boy,  had  seen  and  heard  Polycarp  in  Asia  Minor,  as  Polycarp  spoke  of  his 
intercourse  with  the  Apostle  John.     "  I  can  still  tell  the  place  whero  the 
blessed  Polycarp  nsed  to  sit  and  talk  ;  his  going-  out  and  coming  in,  and 
his  manner  of  life ;  the  look  of  him  and  his  addresses  which  he  gave  to 
the  people ;  and  hoiv  he  narrai-ed  his  interamrsB  leilh  John  and  the  others 
who  had  seen  the  Lord,   and   what   ho  thought  of  their  words,  &c." 
Although  John  is  not  expressly  described  here  as  the  Apostle  there 
can  be  no  doubt  Irenasas  meant  the  Apostle,  or  otherwise  he  would 
have  added  a  more  particular  description  of  this  John  in  some  way. 
True,  several  mode-m  critics,  especially  Keim,  have  held  that  Ireniena 
was  guilty  of  confusion.     Polycarp,  they  say,  was  not  speaking  of  the 
Apostle  John,  but  of  another  John — the  so-caU«-d  Presbyter  of  whom 
we  know  throngh  Papias.     What  Irena.'ua  had  hoard  as  a  youth  about 
the  latter  John  from  the  mouth  of   Polycarp  he  had  wrongly  applied 
to  the  Apostle  in  his  later  recollection.      Such  a  confusion  is  possible, 
but  there  is  scarcely  sufficient  ground  for  its  acceptance.     It  is  there- 
fore admitted  that  IreareuB  had  really  heard  Polycarp  tell  of  John. 
Bot  we  do  not  leam  anything  of  what  he  heard  him  relate.     Nothing 
is  said  of  the  Gospe!  of  John   in   this  connection  at  all.     There  is 
therefore  no  kind  of  decisive  evidence  here.     Those  reoollectionB  of 
Irenjeas  about  something  which  he  had  heard  in  his  childhood  from 
the  mouth  of  Polycarp  resjiecting  John,  and  tho  use  of  the  fourth 
Gospel    by   Irenacna   ae   a   work  of    John,   are  two    matters  which 
stand   in  no  neceesary  connt'Ction    witli  onu  anotlier.     The  first  fact 
is   no  security  to  us  tliat    he  post^essed  auy  authentic    uiformation 
respecting  the  second.     There    is  here,    then,  a    mere    jKKsibility. 
But  over  agaiust  this  jviBaibiUty,  the  opponents  of  the  genuineness 
draw   attention  to  certain  critical    points    in  the   series  of  external 
evidences.     (1)     Papias,    the    Bishop  of    Kierapolis,  wrote,  in  the 
Brst    half    of    the    second    century    (the    date    cannot    be    exactly 
given),  "  An  Elucidation  of  the  Sayings  of  the  Lord."  The  work  itself 
18    lost.      Ensebius  has,   however,   preserved   for   H8  in  his  Church 
History   a  large   piece  from   the    preface,  in  which   Papias,   among 
other  things,  tells  what  he  hod  learned  by  verbal  in<|uiries  respecting 
the  literary  activity  of  Mark  and  Matthew.      Mark  hitd  recorded  the 
sayings  and  doings  of  Christ  so  far  an  he  remeraljered   them  from 
Peter's  accounts,  but  Matthew  had  recorded   the  sayings  of  the  Lord 
in  the  Hebrew  tongue.     Since  Eusebiua  draw  special  attention  to  this 
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Idiid  of  information  respecting  the  rise  of  the  Mew  Testament 
Scriptures,  it  ia  probable  that  he  did  not  find  any  more  of  it  in  the 
work  of  Papiaa  If  Papiaa  only  spoke  of  Gonpol  ifrifcings  by  Mark 
and  Matthew,  however,  could  ho  have  known  of  the  l-'ourth  Gospel  as 
a  work  of  the  Apostle  John  ?  Was  it  not  to  b^  expected  that  in  this 
case  he  would  have  expresj^ed  himself  also  I'pspecting  the  Gospel  of 
■lolm  ?  ^fany  think  tJial  probability  dem^ds  that  this  question  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative.  And  the  Rtgher  the  authority  of  Papiaa 
is  Kt  the  more  suspicious  is  his  si1en<fe  respecting  our  Gospel.  The 
■aratnnoe  of  Gusehins  that  Papias  1^  nged  the  First  Epistle  of  John 
does  Dot  connterbalance  this,  for  the  nse  of  it  is  no  proof  that  he  held 
it  to  be  Johannine.  It  hss  not  been  proved,  too,  that  the  EpigUe 
aod  Gospel  were  acknowledged  to  be  by  the  same  author."  (2)  Justin 
Uartrrs  acquaintance  with  the  Fourth  Gospel  is,  as  a  rule,  admitted 
by  modem  critics.  They  at  once,  however,  lay  emphasis  on  his 
tnaiuer  of  using  it  as  being  rather  unfavourable  l^an  favourable  to 
the  »cc*plance  of  the  Apostolic  origin.  Whilst  almost  all  that  Justin 
qnotw  of  the  sayings  of  the  Lord  and  the  facfc  of  Gospel  history  is 
takeafrom  the  Synoptics,  he  only  Vtrays  an*  acquaintance  with  the 
Fonrtb  Gospel  in  isolated  passagt^s.  Evidently  the  Gospel  history  was 
then  current  in  the  SjTioptic  form,  but  nrft  in  the  Johannine.  The 
Syxioptics  were  in  use  in  the  Church,  hsK'ing  become  established  long 
Wforft  The  Fourth  Gospel,  however,  liad  newly  appeared,  and  it  is 
^oabtfnl  whether  Justin  regarded  it  as  apostolic.  It  is  a  fact  that 
Justin  makes  remarkably  sparing,  indeed,  almost  no  use,  of  the  Fourth 
Gkispel  as  a  source  of  history.  And  we  may  readily  conclude,  there- 
fore, that  the  fact  ts  to  be  ex'plained  as  already  suggested.  ('S)  But 
We  kQonr  further,  through  Iremuus  and  Kpiphanius,  that  there  was  a 
party  in  the  Church  in  the  second  century  which  did  not  acknow- 
ledge the  (iospel  of  John  as  Apostolic  or  Canonicnl  (Iren.  iii.  11,  9  : 
UlaiB  spcciem  non  admittunt,  quio  est  secuhdum  Johannis  Evangeliuni). 
Becaaae  they  rejected  the  Logos-Gospel  Bpiphanius  calls  them, 
mockingly,  the  *'  Alc^joi " — that  ia,  "  devoid  of  reason."  These 
oppooents  of  the  Gospel  of  John  wpro  not  heretics,  but  a  imrty  in  the 
Church. t  How  could  such  a  party  venture  to  reject  the  Gospel  if  ita 
ApoBtolic  origin  was  known  and  acknowledged  ?  They  had  dogmatic 
I     gffoondB,  to  be  sure,  for  the  rojoction.    But  after  tho  Apostolic  origili 

^■^  ^Cf.  bere  especially-,  Hamack's  Atlido  "Tbo  Monoroliioiifi  "  In  Heno^'A  ''Real- 

^^neloiMdie." 

H|^^ilt  uhanUjr  worth    while  t-Hing  tta  ittl^^tn]  pontivo  teaUmony  of  I'apin*  for  our 

''  Bible  beloD^g;  to  tlie  SIWillo  Apca  a  prolopne  i«  inserteil  Jtt  the  tMrgliinlD);  of  our 
t»'-"pf'l.  in  wbk'bit  ta  recorded  that  Papiiu  reported  the  Fourth  Oa-^pel  to  lie  by  John. 
{^  im  Johiinnii' mnoJfesUit.iiin  rt.  fliitiinj  pcrlpMis  nb  Johnnne  njliac  in  corpote 

■"  '.    nicut    Fnpiits  nomiiiu    HIcitipuHliinitii  'liiuipuluo  Johiinni»    canu  .... 

r^t'iiiT  j    ilieauborof  this  prologue  provc-t  himiwlf,  by  other  fooli^ih  a.iHortionii,  iin 
i«norant  that  lits  statements  deserve  no  credence. 
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ui  tlie  Kbw  TestamtMit  Scriptures  was  once  ackuowledged  by  tlie 
Church,  partieii  uet  on  one  tiide  the  strcugost  dogmatic  puiuU  wbicli 
werv  not  coavenient,  to  theui,  in  4uite  anotlier  way — not  by  rejection, 
but  by  interpretation  of  Sccipiure.  If  the  Alogoi  had  recourse 
simply  to  rejecting  the  Goiipel,  its  Apostolic  origin  cannot  at  that  time 
have  been  generally  acknowledged. 

These  arguments  are  well  suited  to  diminish  uur  trnEt  in  the  *' ex- 
ternal evidence."  The  most  one  can  admit  in  an  unprejudiced  wjiy  is 
that  the  external  evidence  is  evenly  balanced /tro  and  rtm,  and  leads 
to  no  decision.  Perhaps,  however,  it  is  truer  to  say,  it  is  more  un- 
favournble  than  favoarable  to  the  authenticity. 

But  to  one  chief  point  of  the  defenders  we  hare  not  yet  referred, 
namely,  Ihc  f/ospt'r6  qwi\  vlaitmtnts  concerning  its  writer.  It  is  said 
that  the  Gospel  professes  to  be  from  the  hand  of  an  eye-witness — the 
Apostlo  John.  It  is  written  in  the  prologue,  "  We  beheld  his  glory,'* 
(i.  14),  and  when  the  fact  is  recorded  that  blood  and  water  flowed  from 
Jesna'  aide  wh^^n  pierced,  the  anthor  assures  na  that  he  saw  this  him- 
self (xix.  35).  Since  he,  however,  never  mention.<i  the  Apostle  John, 
bnt  merely  states  that  an  iinnamcd  pei-son  enjoyed  in  an  exceptional 
degree  the  love  of  the  roaster,  he  indicates,  it  is  thought,  in  a  senaitiv*; 
and  n'^ticent  way  that  he  is  himself  the  unnamed  person.  So  it  is 
held  that  the  anthor  intends  he  should  himself  bo  taken  tor  the  Apostle 
■fobn.  So  noble  and  sensitive  a  soul,  however,  wonld  deserve  to  be 
believed,  ijnally,  his  own  testimony  is  strengthened  by  another  piece 
of  added  evidence,  that  the  beloved  disciple  bad  written  the  Gospel 
(John  xii.  i4).  The  opponents  of  the  authenticity  judge  quite  dif- 
ferently respecting  these  points  also.  The  dosing  note  {xxi.  21).  just 
because  added  by  a  later  hand,  is  in  no  way  decisive.  The  Gospel 
ileetf.  too,  does  not  anywhere  pretend  to  be  a  work  of  the  Apostle 
John,  ior  that  "we"  of  the  prologue  simply  means  '■  we  men  on 
earth."  The  anthor  is  speaking  there  in  the  name  of  humanity,  not 
in  the  name  of  the  "  peraonal  disciples  of  Jesns."'  In  the  account  of 
l;he  piercing  of  Jeans'  &ide  also,  the  autlior  expressly  distingnishes 
himself  from  the  person  who  gnaranlees  the  fact.  "  He  that  saw  it 
bare  record  and  his  record  is  true,  and  he  knowetli  that  he  eaithtrne" 
(xix.  35).  lliat  does  not  sound  as  if  the  author  iiieaut  himself  to  tie 
regarded  as  an  eye-witness.  Finally,  the  way  in  which  the  beloved 
disciple  is  spoken  of,  can  only  be  regardeil  aa  «'nsitive  and  refined,  if 
ihe  author  is  not  himself  this  1>eloved  disciple.  These  latter  explanations 
3an  scarcely  be  thought  wrong,  if  an  unprejudiced  judgment  be  given. 

Unmistakably  tlien,  tiie  ounscientious  labour  of  theological  science 
has  strengthened  the  suspicion  against  the  Johannine  Authorship  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel,  nnd  the  number  is  constantly  increasing  of  those 
who    believe  it  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  the  Apostle 


wrote  the  Oo«pe].  But  one  thing  mBy,  in  coccluaioD,  be  eiuphasised. 
Even  if  Protestant  Theology  should  become  connDced  that  this  Gospel 
waa  not  written  by  an  Apostle,  tlie  peculiar  worth  of  it  will  atill 
remain.  For  its  worth, lies  not  in  its  hiBtoricnl  narrative,  but  in  its 
doctrio*'  or  teaching.  On  that  point  opponents  as  woll  as  defenders 
of  the  gennineneys  are  at  one.  What  is  the  fundamental  thought 
it  presents  ?  Not  philosophical  speculations.  The»e  are  only  aids  to 
the  aiitlior.  Rather  is  it  a  cardinal  point  of  onr  Christian  faith  which 
is  presented — tho  conviction  that  in  thtt  person  of  Juaua  Christ  God 
revealed  Himself.  Jesus  Christ — and  He  alone — by  His  perfect 
aaion  with  His  heavenly  Father  gave  Divinp  light  and  lifo  perfectly  to 
men.  Uuly  he  who  comes  to  Jeans  will  find  life  and  full  satisfaction 
(x.  10).  That  is  the  fundamental  thought  of  our  Gospel.  That  is, 
however,  a  fundamental  point  also  of  oar  Christian  faith.  And  no- 
wher«>  in  the  New  Testament  is  it  expressed  with  such  cieamesa  and 
diitijactne«s,  with  such  ardour  and  fullness  of  faith,  with  such  vicloriouB 
confidence  as  in  our  Gospel.  Therefore,  even  if  this  Gospel  must  fait 
more  and  more  behind  the  iSynoptica  as  a  source  of  liistory,  it  will 
always  have  its  worth  as  a  witness  of  the  Cbristiau  faith. 


£.  SCHURSS. 
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THERE  are  two  kinds  of  men  of  creative  genios :  those  whose 
works  ftppfal  to  the  many,  and  those  whose  message  is  under- 
Stood  and  valued  only  by  the  feiv.  In  these  days,  when  the  niceties 
of  culture  are  highly  prizecl,  we  are  perhaps  a  little  prone  to  over- 
valne  excluBiveQess,  to  deem  the  acliniration  of  the  vulgar  a  thing  of 
small  account.  That  a  great  writer  should  be  incompreheasible  to 
the  uiany  seems  do  ehame,  Euid  some  of  us  ore  not  unwilling  to  go  a 
step  farther,  and  take  obscurity  to  be  a  ynvid  facie  evidence  of  pro- 
fundity; as  Zola,  in  his  grim,  fiurcaatic  way,  once  saidcf  a  certain 
tragedy :  "  The  play  waa  iucotnprphensible  to  such  a  degree  that  it 
seemed  as  if  it  mast  conceal  some  superior  truth."  Yet,  if  art  is  but 
another  name  for  expression,  perfect  clarity  and  distinctncBS  are 
among  its  most  important  elements;  the  poet  who,  like  Shakespeare, 
can  give  so  sharp  a  point  to  a  thought  that  it  can  pierce  tlirDngh  the 
tongh  shell  of  nnculture  and  penetrate  the  understanding  of  the 
boor,  woald  seem  to  be  greater,  to  be  possessed  of  more  intrinsic 
artistic  feme,  than  he  who,  like  Dante,  is  comprehended  only  by  the 
Student  The  keen  rays  of  Shakespeare's  genius  kindle  a  fire  in  the 
breast  of  the  unlettered  mechanic  ns  well  as  of  the  philosopher ;  the 
little  bootblack  in  the  gallery  follows  ■'  Hamlet "  as  eagerly  as  the 
professor  in  the  stalls,  and  although  some  points  donbtless  escape  him, 
he  is  all  aglow  with  interest,  and  at  least  thinha  he  understands. 
But  how  many  of  us  think  we  understand  Dante  ?  To  students  he 
is  the  light  of  lights,  but  most  of  us  catch  the  rays  of  that  sun 
only  as  they  are  reflected  by  other  minds.  Dante  is  below  the 
narrow  iutt'liectual  horizon  of  the  many ;  to  bring  him  within  the 
range  of  our  mental  telescope,  we  must  first  climb  to  some  eminence, 
and  view  him  from  there.    Shakespeare's  rays  dart  down  to  the  depths 
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of  every  yalley ;  for  Daate  to  shine  upon  yoQ,  yoQ  must  staud  oq  the 
moantain-tops.  And  yet  it  were,  upon  the  whole,  quite  a3  foolish  to 
award  the  palm  of  saperior  greatness  to  Shakespeare  for  his  unirer- 
KaJity,  na  to  give  it  to  Dante  for  his  uxclusiveness.  One  poet  comes 
to  us,  as  Carlyle  eaid  of  Emeraou,  "  with  newa  from  the  Empyrean"; 
another  biings  tidings  from  the  world  around  ua ;  a  thinl  reports  of 
what  be  has  seen  in  the  nether  d>epthB.  The  number  of  eara  that 
are  a-prick  to  listen  to  the  message  brought  by  any  one  of  them  will 
depend  not  un]y  upon  the  cleamet^s  of  his  statement,  but  also  upon 
the  very  nature  of  the  message  itself.  The  genius  who  holds  the 
whole  world  at  his  feet  through  centuries  is  not  de  facto  either 
greater  nor  less  than  the  genius  who  compels  only  the  homage  of  the 
elect.  Art  is  expression,  nnd  the  perfection  of  expression  is  that 
which  ts  best  adapted  to  convey  the  idea  to  the  expressed ;  but  the 
most  perfect  expression  in  the  world  will  not  convey  an  idea  to  a 
mind  that  is  incapable  of  receiving  it.  Shakespeare's  popularity,  to  use 
a  common  phrase,  is  more  extended  thao  Dante's,  not  because  he  was 
poeaeued  of  a  more  highly  potentised  poetic  power,  but  because  he 
worked  in  a  more  familiiu-  Held. 

I  have  chosen  Shakespeare  and  Dante  as  examples  of  two  kinds  of 
<a«ative  genias  because  they  are  not  only  familiar  names,  but  their 
trae  status  as  men  of  genius,  even  the  dominant  cast  of  the  genius 
of  each,  is  pretty  generally  known. '  Also  because  one  of  tliem 
presents,  in  the  character  of  his  works  and  in  the  iutlucaco  ho  has 
exerted  upon  succeeding  generations  down  to  the  preB('iit  day,  many 
points  of  analogy  with  the  great  man  of  whom  I  have  especially  to 
speak  here. 

It  were  hard  to  say  which  of  the  great  composers  holds  the  p]ace 
in  the  history  of  music  that  Shakespeare  does  in  the  annals  of  poetry. 
But  the  Dante  of  masic  is  anquestionably  Johann  Sebastian  Bach.  I 
know  that  all  analogies  limp  somewhat ;  but  this  one  con  fairly  be 
said  to  keep  its  balance. 

Tlach's  works,  both  daring  hia  own  lifetime  and  since  bis  death, 
have,  as  a  rule,  appealed  only  to  tho  o-specially  cultured  few.  There 
is  hardly  another  great  composer  who  has  had  so  small  a  public  as  he. 
And  yet  no  composer  that  ever  lived  is  held  in  profounder  and  more 
loriog  reverence  by  those  that  do  know  bim.  It  may  be  said  of 
Bach,  as  Lowell  said  of  Daate,  that  "  his  readers  turn  students,  his 
stndentB  zealots,  aud  what  was  a  taste  becomes  a  religion."  The 
wild  enthusiasm  with  which  Wagneriaus  burn  for  the  Bayreuth 
niter  seems  poor  and  p;ri»tochnic  when  compared  with  the  quieter 
adoration  of  the  Bach-lover.  No  one  tnan  has  left  so  deep  a  mark 
npon  the  history  of  music,  or  has  exerted  so  strong  and  far-reaching 
an  influence  npon  the  subsequent  development  of  the  art  as  he.  If 
the  great  composers  from  GlUck  to  Beethoven  studied  him  oompara- 
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tively  little,  bis  works  being  for  the  most  part  unpublished  aud  bard 
to  obtain  in  tbeir  day,  there  have  been  few  notable  mu&icians  siuc« 
Beethoven  wbo  have  not  made  bis  works  the  object  of  reverent 
Btudy.  Tlie  moBt  di&aiiuiiar  musical  mlnda  have  fonnd  delight  in 
him.  To  Mead>cUBohu  and  Schumann  he  waa  as  their  daily  bread  ; 
the  open  vuluines  of  his  works  cover  Iho  pianoforte  in  Venli'a  Rtudy  ; 
even  Rossini  could  not  withhold  his  tribute  of  adiniratioo.  80 
irresistible  is  the  spell  be  casts  over  those  wbo  corae  within  the 
range  of  bis  inlluence,  that  once  you  have  crossed  the  threshold  of 
his  temple  you  are  his,  heart  and  soul,  for  ever.  The  love  of  Baoh 
is  the  most  enduring  of  musical  passions ;  I  know  that  I  can  hardly 
open  a  volume  of  Baoh  without  a  certHin  feeling  of  superstitioaa 
terror  ;  I  feel  as  if  the  perusal  of  each  page  would  be  but  a  nail  in 
the  cofliD  of  all  my  other  loTes.  No  matter  wbat  yonr  enthusiasm 
for  other  compospra  may  be,  there  comes  a  time  when  long  com- 
munion with  any  one  of  them  breeds  satiety,  and  yon  cr>'  for  change  ; 
bnt  yon  can  return  to  Baoh  every  day,  and  each  time  yon  find  bim 
greater,  more  wonderful,  more  all-powerful  than  before.  And  yet, 
from  his  time  down  to  the  present  day,  there  has  been  no  composer 
of  distinction  whose  works  are  such  a  sealed  book  to  the  mnsical 
world  at  large,  who  is  so  little  known  save  to  the  few.  Hia  lovors 
are  worshippers,  and  call  bim  greatest ;  but  the  great  mass  of 
musical  people  love  him  not.  He  is,  as  the  phrase  goes,  the  most 
unpopular  of  gr?at  composers.  And  mark  the  peculiarity  of  his 
ca.se  ;  f<jr  in  this  respect  he  is  unique.  Xle  is  not  a  man  whose 
popularity  is  extinct,  a  thing  of  the  past ;  unlike  many  great  men 
whom  time  and  the  changes  of  fashion  have  gradually  ousted  from  a 
brilliant  position  before  the  world,  Bach  never  enjoyed  any  marked 
popularity.  Even  old  I'alestrina  and  Gabrieii,  dead  as  they  are  now 
to  the  public,  were  popular  once ;  time  was  when  all  Venice  and 
Korae  rang  with  their  praises,  when  eager  crowds  elbowed  their  way 
into  St.  Peter's  or  St.  Mark's  to  hear  a  new  work  of  theirs.  But 
with  Bach  it  is  different ;  what  slight  popniar  recognition  his  works 
have  had  bos  pretty  steadily  grown  rather  than  waned.  Yet  bis 
position  has  always  been  a  rather  solitary  one ;  all  save  a  few  of  his 
works  are  still  incomprehensible  to  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  musical 
public ;  indeed,  be  stands  so  far  aloof  from  popular  appreciation  that 
any  expression  of  warm  admiration  is  pretty  sure  to  be  greeted  with 
n  araile  of  incredulity.  Here  in  England,  to-day,  you  can  hardly 
show  eiithusiusm  for  Bach,  except  in  certain  circleis,  without  being 
accused  of  canting.  I  have  even  heard  some  people  give  elaborat* 
reasons,  not  why  they  themselves  took  no  pleasure  in  Bach's  music, 
but  to  prove  by  argument  that  it  was  morally  impossible  that  any  one 
should  And  delight  therein.  No  donht  some  of  the  more  ardent 
Bach -worshippers  have  at  times  given  a   coloor  of  plausibility  to  the 
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ootiaD  that  the  B&cti-cult  was  not  unmixed  with  cant ;  fur,  with  the 
exception  of  Wagner,  there  is  hardly  another  composer  wlioae 
admirers  seem  at  moments  to  full  so  nearly  into  the  frame  of 
mind  of  the  French  critic,  who  wrote  of  Victor  Hugo :  "  Every 
one  has  his  own  way.  As  for  me,  who  speak  here,  I  admire 
ercrytliing;  like  a  brute."  No  doubt,  the  liach-cnlt  one  finds  in 
some  quarters  is  not  wholly  free  from  ciint ;  I  never  knew  any 
ealfc  that  was.  But  1  must  say  that  I  have  fonnd  less  nham- 
love  fcr  Bach  in  people  whom  1  have  met  than  I  have  for  most 
of  the  other  great  compoBera.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  nsnally  found 
Bach  made  the  theme  of  the  most  np-and-down  plain  speaking.  It 
is  bat  another  proof  of  the  immense  diBtanco  which  separates  him 
from  the  popular  modea  of  moaical  thought.  Many  people  who  have 
to  keep  up  a  repiitatum  for  musical  taste,  will  bear  the  infliction  of  a 
Schumann  qaartet,  or  a  Brahina  syiuphouy  quite  smilingly  ;  they  will 
grin  and  bear  it,  and  try  to  think  they  like  it.  But  Bach  maiks  the 
point  where  the  worm  will  turn ;  he  is  the  last  straw  that  breaks  the 
back  of  musical  endurance,  snd  people  admit  quite  frankly  that  they 
find  him  intolerable.  No  doubt  there  must  be  something  in  the 
works  of  so  many-eided  a  man  as  Bach  which  can  reach  the  popular 
heart.  The  "  Saint  Matthew  Passion "  draws  and  holds  larjre 
aodiences  both  iu  Eogland  and  America.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  growing  po])uIarity  of  thn  "  Passion-Music "  muBt  rcsl.  upon 
pretty  much  the  same  causfS  as  that  of  LLanders  "  Messiah  " ;  and  if 
the  *'  Passion "  continueH  to  keop  its  hold  upon  the  public,  it  will 
probably  be  by  much  the  sume  means.  There  can  bt?  little  doubt 
that  our  love  and  reference  for  the  *'  Messiah  "  had,  at  first,  more  of  a 
religions  than  of  a  purely  musical  foundation;  and,  taken  as  a  whole, 
it  is  probably  the  text  rather  tliH-n  the  music  of  the  "  Passion  "  which 
sppeftls  most  strongly  to  the  popular  heart.  Musically  conaidered. 
t]ie  "  Paasion  "  presents  no  especial  characteristics  in  virtue  of  which 
it  ihonld  appeal  to  the  public  more  forcibly  than  any  other  of  Bach's 
chord  compositionB. 

One  seldom  hears  Bach's  name  mentioned  nowadays,  uncoupled 
with  that  of  Hnndt'l.  It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  apeak  long  of 
one  of  these  two  giants  without  mentioning  the  other.  They  had 
nmch  in  common* ;  between  them  they  may  fairly  be  said  to  have 
exhausted  the  musical  field  of  their  time.  It  is  idle  now  to 
Ipecolate  as  to  which  was  the  greater  of  the  two ;  much  as  they  had 
ia  common,  they  were  mor«  alike  in  tlieir  greatness  than  in  their 
lives,  their  fortunes,  the  specific  character  of  their  genius,  or  the 
influoncv  they  ejcorted  upon  the  subsequent  growth  of  their  art. 
Handel  passed  the  better  part  of  bis  life  face  to  face  with  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  publics  in  Kuropo,  in  eaei:getic  competition  \vith  men 
who,  if  not  quite  of  bis  stature,  were  still  no  pigmies.      His  rivals 
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are  foi^tteu  now,  save  by  name,  bat  tliey  were  uo  weaklings.  They ' 
dealt  him  many  a  bard  blow  in  tli«  fight  for  fame,  and  it  took  all  hiB« 
strength  to  overcome  tbem :  no  less  imposing  a  figure  tban  his  could 
Have  blocked  tbe  patli  to  immortality  for  such  men.  They  are  for-  < 
gotten,  not  because  Uiey  were  small,  but  becauso  thay  were  leas  thaai] 
he.  He  saw  one  after  another  of  his  works  performed  Ly  the  mc 
brilliant  executive  talent  of  his  day.  He  had  at  command  the  fullesftJ 
and  best^lrilled  chomses  and  orcheatras,  and  thero  is  hardly  an  air< 
of  his  that  is  not  associated  with  the  name  of  some  great  and  world-j 
femoos  singer.  In  a  word,  he  lived  in  the  very  midst  of  the  moet« 
ardent  and  active  musical  life  of  all  Europe.  Bach  lived  quietly  in 
the  retirement  of  small  German  towns ;  Leipzig  was  the  largeet  field 
he  ever  hod  for  the  immediate  display  of  his  powers.  While  Handel 
was  hurrying  from  London  to  Dublin,  and  from  Dublin  to  Oxford,  toj 
bring  out  some  great  oratorio  in  the  most  biilliant  fashion,  Bach  wmt« ' 
for  hia  little  eharch  choir.  A  cantata  was  written  for  one  Sondsy'a 
serrice,  was  sung  to  tlie  ordinary  congregation,  and  then  laid  aside, 
only  to  be  followed  by  a  fresh  cantata  next  Sunday.  As  for  the 
style  in  which  his  compositionB  were  given,  it  may  be  estimated  that 
ho  probably  never  heard  a  very  good  performance  of  any  of  his 
choral  works.  Tie  had  no  great  singers  to  deal  with,  and  he*Taiii 
knows  he  needed  them  if  ever  a  composer  did ;  his  choir  was  small, 
and  his  orchestra,  as  a  rule,  miserably  inadequate.  He  complained 
bitterly  of  it,  but  his  complaints  and  expostulations  came  to  nothing. 
Think  of  the  masses  of  voices  and  instruments  that  Handel  com- 
mauded,  and  then  refiect  upon  the  fact  that  no  duplicate  chorus-parts 
to  a  Bach  cantata  have  ever  been  discovered.  Bach's  choir  could  not 
have  numbered  more  than  twelve  or  sixteen  voices,  for  it  is  hardly 
ponible  for  more  than  three  or  four  siugers  to  read  at  once  from  the 
■■me  sheet.  Hia  solo-singers  sang  also  in  the  choruses.  He 
travelled  little,  and  this,  more  than  anything  else,  set  an  inexorable 
limit  to  the  field  of  his  public  musical  activity ;  for  in  his  day,  when 
all  great  composers  were  also  great  performers,  and  most  great  per- 
formers were  at  least  respectable  composers,  no  musician  of  note  had  ■H 
much  to  do  with  any  compositions  save  his  own ;  it  was  only  singers, 
as  a  rule,  tliat  performed  other  people's  music.  When  a  oomposer 
wished  to  have  one  of  his  works  given,  he  brought  it  out  himself. 
See  how  difiereot  those  times  were  from  ours.  In  Bach  and  Handel's 
d.iy,  if  a  composer  lived  in  Leipzig,  ho  vras  only  heanl  in  Leipzig ;  if 
he  wished  a  work  of  his  to  make  the  roand  of  Europe,  he  had  to  carry^H 
it  with  him  in  his  trunk,  for  no  one  else  would  take  it  for  him.  Now 
a  symphony  by  Brahms  may  be  performed  on  the  same  evening  in 
St.  Petersburg,  Berlin,  London,  Boston,  and  New  York,  and  Brahms 
himself  be  quietly  smoking  his  cigar  the  while  in  YiennOf  and,  Hkaly 
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l^.iiot,  know  nothing  aboQt  it.  Then  a  composer  hiid  to  paddle  his 
own  canoe,  and,  if  he  stared  in  his  onm  mill-pond,  bo  much  the  worse 
for  his  fame. 

Unlike  as  were  the  lires  of  Bach  and  Handel,  their  fortunes  were  no 
]ess  ditisimilar.  Handel'ts  popularity  ktos  almost  &a  extended  as  his 
repatatioa  was  great.  Bach,  ou  the  other  hand,  had,  properly 
speaking,  no  popularity  even  in  his  own  town.  The  congregations  in 
CiJthen  and  Leipzig  often  complained  of  lua  organ  fantasias  and 
fugues,  and  kicked  ^^Lnst  bis  cantatas,  very  much  as  the  congrega- 
tion of  any  London  church  you  please  might  do  to-day.  He  stood 
head  and  shoulders  above  ail  his  immediate  surroundings,  and  wrote 
constantly  over  the  beads  of  bis  public.  Then,  as  now,  he  was 
aj^ireciated  only  by  connoisseurs ;  by  the  ilite  of  the  mnsical  world. 
True,  his  reputation  was  imraenso  ;  his  name  was  known  pn^tty  much 
all  over  Europe ;  but  it  was  for  the  most  part  mcri^ly  a  reputation  by 
beanay.  Eren  daring  his  lifetime  it  was  his  luck  to  be  one  of  thoae 
men  whose  greatness  most  people  are  content  to  take  for  granted ; 
Htd  in  this  respect  his  reputation  has  not  changed  mucli  since. 

In  the  matter  of  style  Bach  and  Handel  hod  this  in  common,  that 
they  both  wrote  in  the  prevalent  musical  stylo  of  their  day.  But, 
admitting  that  the  two  men  stood  nearly  on  the  same  level  in  pmnt 
of  intrinsic  genius,  Bach  was  decidedly  the  more  versatile  of  the  two. 
His  habitnal  stylo  was  at  once  more  complex  and  more  daring;  it 
was  what  the  French  call  more  ptrsonal.  Handel,  especially  in  his 
later  works,  often  shows  himself  as  something  of  a  mannerist;  with 
all  bis  genius,  he  was  liable  to  fall  into  certain  set  traditional  grooves. 
Even  on  expert  might  easily  take  an  air  by  Buononcini,  Ariosti  or 
Aleosandro  Scarlatti  to  have  been  written  by  Handel.  Bat  almost 
everything  by  Bach  is  ear-marked ;  once  know  his  style,  and  yon  will 
hardly  mistake  it.  You  oft*n  recognise  Handel  only  by  the  force  of 
the  blow  he  strikes ;  yon  detect  Bach  by  the  way  in  which  the  stroke 
ia  delivered.  As  Bach's  style  is  more  complex  than  Handel's,  so  is 
it  also  more  subtile  and  elastic ;  with  all  ii^  grandeur,  it  is  full  of 
fiatme.  Yon  find  him  always  fully  penetrated  by  the  special  character 
of  his  subject ;  ever}'thing  he  wrote  seems  to  have  beeu  written  with 
perfect  distinctness  of  artistic  inteut.  and  he  seldom,  if  ever,  lapses 
into  mere  mannerism.  He  says  just  the  right  word  for  the  occasion; 
with  the  possible  exception  of  Beethoven,  no  composer  that  ever  lived 
was  so  little  of  a  mannerist.  You  feel  Bach's  ever-vigilant  will 
bdiiod  every  note;  his  music  never  sounds  as  if  it  had  written  itself. 
Mo  man,  even  among  oar  modem  romanticists  and  tone-paintera, 
ever  pat  a  greater  wealth  of  meaning  into  a  phrase  than  Bach  did. 

Bat  where  Bach  differs  most  from  Handel  is  in  the  inflnence  he 
exerted  npoa   the   subsequent    development   of  the    art    of   music. 
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Haudel's  influence  seems,  upon  the  whole,  to  have  b«en  eltght,  and 
confiaed  for  the  most  part  to  England.  His  splendid  development  of 
the  oratorio  fired  later  conipo*>er8  to  emulation  in  this  particular  form 
of  couipcsition,  hut  his  intluence  seema  to  have  been  more  of  a  moral 
than  of  »  material  nature.  His  greatness  and  glory  wore  an  over- 
liriiig  inspiration  to  the  coiuposerB  who  came  after  him,  but  I  dotibt 
if  any  pi)int  in  the  technics  of  modern  composition,  or  of  modom 
performanee,  can  rightly  trace  its  pedigrei^  back  to  hiin.  I  know 
that  a  good  deal  of  the  uiuslc  writt^'u  since  his  day  has,  now  and 
then,  a  so-called  Haudelian  Qavour.  '  But,  except  in  caseti  where  a 
direct  imitation  was  attA'iiipted,  as  in  Beetlioven's  "  Weihe  des 
Haiises  "  overture,  anil  ilowcheles's  "  Houimageii  Hn'iidel,''  this  Inllu- 
ence  can  hai-dly  he  traced  directly  to  Handel.  What  we  loosely  t«rm 
Haudelian  in  this  or  that  cojnpositinn  ie,  iu  nine  cases  ont  of  ten,  a 
reflection,  not  so  much  of  Handel's  individual  style,  as  of  the  stjie  of 
the  whole  Xeupolitan  school  of  Alessandro  Scarlatti  and  the  6rst 
generation  or  two  of  hie  followers.  Were  Hanttel  the  subject  of  the 
present  article,  it  would  be  interesting  to  follow  out  in  detail  the 
many  and  close  relations  which  existed  between  him  and  this  school ; 
bnt  this  wonld  be  apart  from  my  purpose  in  this  paper.  In  Bach, 
however,  we  find  the  germ,  the  potency,  and  power  of  almost  every- 
thing great  that  has  been  done  in  music  since  his  day ;  his  inflnenc» 
is  everywhere  felt,  and  this  is  t.he  reason  why  I  have  chofeen  to  speak 
especially  of  him  instead  of  Handel.  No  doobt  Bach's  influence  was 
not  exerted  so  directly  upon  the  great  Austrian  school  of  composers 
who  came  a  generation  or  two  aftrr  him — upon  Haydn,  Mozart,  and 
Heetboven — aa  it  was  indirectly  through  the  medium  of  his  son 
Philipp  Emannel.  I  have  already  hinted  that  only  a  few  of  Bach's 
works  were  easily  attainable  at  that  time.  The  "  Well-tempered 
Clavichord,"'  "The  Art  of  Fugue,''  and  some  organ  works  were  well 
enough  known  and  diligently  studied,  but  it  was  hardly  until 
Mendelssohn 'b  day  that  the  world  bad  an  opportunity  of  investigating 
the  richest  treasures  in  liach's  legac}*,  his  choral  works.  Vet  Bach's 
influence  upon  the  Austrian  school — upon  Haydn,  Mozart,  and 
Be«thoven — working,  though  it  did,  partly  at  second-hand  through 
Philipp  Emanuel  Bach,  was  immensely  Btrong.  In  Beethoven,  who 
had  somewhat  larger  opportunity  of  studying  Bach  himself  than  fell 
to  the  lot  of  Haydn  or  Mozart— in  Beethoven,  and  most  especially  in 
the  works  of  his  last  manner,  the  traces  of  Bach's  intluence  meet  the 
eye  at  almost  every  turning.  Indeed,  Beethoven  may  be  said  to  have 
been  the  first  great  comjxiser  who,  in  hia  study  of  Bach,  penetrated 
very  far  through  the  outer  shell  of  his  works,  and  assimilated  some- 
thing of  deeper  import  than  their  teclinical  side.  The  Bach  inHuence 
may  be  said  to  have  culminated  in  Mende]s.sohn  and  Schumann  ;  he 
was,  in  fact,  Mendelssohn's  comer-stone,  and  without  him  Schumann 
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wodM  have  been  impossible.  Xor  was  Bach's  inQueucd  oootiaed  to 
tiw  ait  of  compoeitioii  ;  our  whole  moclem  school  of  pianoforte- playing 
denves,  in  the  enO,  fnui  him,  lu  a  word,  Sebastian  Buck  is  the  great 
soarc«  and  foaii tain-head  fi-om  whence  well-nigb  all  that  is  best  and 
moat  enduring  in  modern  music  has  been  derived. 

In  him  we  find  ou  iuQuenco  so  ttroDg,  bo  fiubtilc,  so  far-reaching 
Aod  perrasire,  that  that  exerted  bj  any  otlier  single  composer  ia 
liardlr  to  bo  compared  with  it.  In  him  wo  find  united  all  the 
requisite  conditians  for  the  exertion  of  such  an  influence.  Kirst^  as 
great  specific  genius  as  was  over  possessed  by  man,  coupled  with  tha 
anoBt  complete  mastery  over  the  technics  of  hit;  art  that  haK  ever  been 
IcDOwn.  Next,  a  atrongly  cliaractensed  individuality.  Then,  that 
foreseeing  spirit  which  anticipates  new  ajstfaetio  pointa  of  view  ;  and 
iastly,  the  opportnnity,  the  Incliy  chaiice  of  coming  into  the  world 
jost  at  the  right  time  to  find  the  exact  task  awaiting  htm  which  he 
was  best  fitted  to  accomplish. 

It  is  not  unnatural  that,  of  all  the  variona  elements  of  Bach'n 
prowess  as  a  compoiter,  his  purely  technical  mastery  should  be  the  one 
which  has  met  with  the  most  nnirersal  recognition.  £ven  those 
profane  unbelievers  who  deny  him  all  eUe,  are  willing  to  admit  the 
vast  extent  and  thoroiighneaR  of  his  mnsical  learning,  i^  immense, 
indeed,  was  Bach's  command  of  musical  technics,  that  this  very  power 
of  his  has  oflen  bet>n  cast  in  his  ti-vth  as  an  imputation  u|K>n  his 
genius.  VATien  a  nxaa  is  so  very  learned,  people  have  said,  he  cannot 
be  much  else,  llus  matter  of  purely  technical  mastery  has  always 
been  a  stnmbting-block  to  some  short-sighted  minds ;  it  is  the  one 
<|uefltion  in  art  which  is  most  seldom  viewed  in  its  true  light. 
Because  it  is  necessary  for  a  workman  to  be  able  to  handle  the  tools 
of  bis  trade  defily  in  the  mechanical  arts,  some  people  seem  to  think 
that  technical  skill,  even  when  applied  to  the  fine  arts,  is  something 
•baolutely  mechanical  in  itself.  That  it  has  its  mechanical  side,  that 
ft  graat  deal  of  purely  mechanical  practice  is  needed  to  octjuire  it,  is 
niU|iie6tionable.  Technical  skill  is,  in  the  end,  nothing  more  than  a 
•complete  command  over  the  muscniar  and  moutal  faculties  necessary 
for  the  p«>rformancB  of  thia  or  that  task.  If  the  task  is  mechanical, 
(he  skill  will  he  meohaDical  uk>;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  task  is 
laore  than  mechanical,  then  will  the  skill  also  need  to  bo  aa  much 
Duve  than  mechanical  as  the  task  is.  I  know  that  there  is  a  too 
prevalent  notion  that  many  of  the  musical  tasks  Bach  habitually  im- 
poeed  upon  himself,  in  other  words,  that  the  muaical  forma  in  which 
he  was  fond  of  writing,  really  were  purely  mechanical,  or,  as  the 
popular  phrase  goes,  purely  mathematical.  But  juat  here  is  the  great 
tnistdce.  No  musical  form  is,  ever  was,  nor  ever  can  be  purely 
tBathematical.  Musical  forma,  like  visual  forms,  may  be  mathemati- 
cally computed  and  mathematically  expressed  in  terms  of  a  plus  h, 
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and  .r  and  y,  and  bo  on.      I   have  been  given  to  understand   that 

matiiematiciant;  will  formulate  for  yuu  the  algebraic  expressioa  of  tbo 
curve  of  a  soa-guU'B  wiag,  or  the  line  of  beauty  tiiat  runs  from  arm- 
pit to  ankle  in  the  female  figure.  I  have  little  doubt  that  soiii» 
ingenious  mathematicinn  willf  in  time,  succeed  in  constnicting  an 
algebraic  formula  capable  of  being  developed  into  the  perfectly  correct. 
expoiition  of  a  four-part-  tonal  fugue.  Uut  in  art  the  question  is  nofc 
whether  visual  or  musical  forma  are  mathematically  computable,  or 
even  mathematically  producible.  The  question  is  how  they  actually 
arc  produced,  for  what  purpose,  and  in  what  apirit.  Did  the  artiat 
produce  the  vianal  or  miiaical  form  simply  for  its  own  sake,  and  to 
show  that  he  could  do  it ;  or  did  he  go  to  work  like  Goethe's  World- 
Spirit,  who  •'  sits  at  tho  whirring  loom  of  Time,  and  wea^'es  the  living 
garment  of  the  Godhfad  ? "  That  is  the  question,  and  the  who!» 
question.  Some  uutsical  foniig  are  more  complex  than  others,  moro 
hedged  in  with  restrictions  and  conditions;  the  more  complex  they 
are,  and  the  more  cncnmben^d  with  specific  conditions,  the  mor© 
difficult  they  are  to  work  in.  I  admit  this  freely.  TJicro  are  even 
some  forms  of  counterpoint  so  complicated,  so  burdened  witli  trying 
conditions,  that  no  man  has  yet  acquired  the  requisite  technical  skill 
to  handle  them  freely  and  easily.  But  tlii:;ro  are  other  musical  forms 
which,  although  extremely  complex  and  difficult  to  handle  witb 
freedom,  have  been  thoroughly  mastered.  The  fugue  is  one  of  these. 
I  have  heard  many  people  complain  that  fugues  are  diy  ;  you  might 
say,  with  equal  reason,  that  demijohns  are  dry — some  are,  and  some 
are  not — it  all  depends  upon  what  is  in  them.  The  fugue  is  an 
exceedingly  complex  musical  form  ;  it  takes  FiStis  several  folio  pages 
to  set  forth  the  rules  for  writing  a  fugue;  these  rules  Beem  nearly 
endless,  and  every  paragraph  seems  liko  Browning's 

"  .  .  .  .  grcut  trxt  in  Gnlntinns. 

Oiicfi  jou  trip  on  it,  ouLaiU 
lVenl3--iiinfi  tusUnot  Uaniimtlotis, 

Une  6iirc.  it  asothci  foils. " 

la  truth,  a  fugue  is  no  child's  play;  to  write  a  good  one  is  not  aa 
easy  matter.  Neither  is  dancing  on  the  tight-rope ;  you  or  I  would 
cut  but  n  sorry  figure  there,  even  if  we  had  the  luck  to  save  our 
necks,  liut  the  skilled  tight-rope  dancer  fiuds  it  easy  enough  ;  nay, 
more:  the  very  rope,  which  makes  the  whole  difficulty  in  the  matter 
to  you  or  me,  is  to  him  the  chief  source  of  power.  Its  elasticity 
enables  him  to  bound  into  the  air  with  a  lightness  and  vigour  snch 
as  no  Taglioni  could  hope  to  emulate.  Just  ao  the  fugue  form,  the 
complexities  and  strict  requirements  of  which  are  so  harasaing  to  the 
tyro,  becomes  in  its  very  self  a  source  of  strength  to  tlie  composer 
who  has  thoroughly  mastered  it.  And  no  man  was  ever  a  mora 
complete  master  of  the  fugue,  and  of  the  other   cognate  forms  of 
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poljphMiic  oompoution,  Umo  Bach.  *Th»i  mhiM  >^le  of  wiitiz^.  oC 
whic^  the  iogoiB  is  but  one,  if  t^  higbut,  e^mBsiaQ,  ms  &  aoaad 
atuickl  Dfttnre  to  Bacii ;  oot  oaJr  be  wmte  in  ii,  bat  b«  tbot^rbt  in 
it,  he  dreamt  in  iL  It  wag  m  ean*  and  nataisl  iot  him  to  ckxbe  hb 
in^iiBtioa  in  &  polypbooie  or  quaa-Aignil  fonn.  as  k.  ns  fcr  htra  to 
wfmk  Gerjaan.  It  ii^  to  oar  Boders  wpftAeamaot  «  aonxrwhat 
pandeRms  mcsicaJ  meokaiiiBB.  I  zcnenber  whoa  the  Hairard  man 
nme  to  London,  in  the  aDmaer  of  1S69,  to  row  agaiBEt  Oxford,  hmr 
a  joong-  English  oarerasa,  after  examiaing  the  Awwritaa  boat  aad 
it«  equpments  with  much  cnrioeitT,  asked  Hany  K«%  if  ha  £d  not 
think  the  oars  too  lar^  and  heafj  ?  "^  the  oan  are  noae  too  huge,* 
aonrered  Kellr,  "^  t^lA^  m«  earn  rmOy  jmU  titm  tkn^  tJm  ttmt^." 
Bach  ooold  really  poll  the  fagne-tonn  thno^  the  wtcr ;  when  il 
was  too  pooderons  for  others  to  swing  without  aooe  exertaoo,  be 
ooold  joggle  with  it.  He  did  not  hare  to  follow  mlea;  he  Mt  «id 
knew  thst  all  ioholasdc  rulet,  even  those  which  sfiplj  to  the  fagna 
and  its  cogaat«  forms,  were  bat  more  or  less  imperfect  attempts  at 
fononlstiiig  eternal  masical  laws.  A^id  thrae  laws  had  become  sodi 
a  part  and  parcel  of  his  whole  mosical  n&tan>',  that  he  followed  them 
out  instinctiTelj,  re^ardlesa  of  fonnolas.  If  a  silastic  rule  stood  in 
his  waT,  BO  much  the  worse  for  the  role.  He  )me\f  as  mnch  more 
abont  a  fugue  or  a  canon  than  the  sch<^astic  rule-makers  did.  as 
Katore  knows  more  abont  a  tree  than  the  botanists  do.  Kdoard 
H— i;nV-  of  Vienna,  writing  of  the  two-fugned  choroses.  the 
"Sanofens"  and   the   "  Libera  me,"  in  Verdi's  "  Mansoui  Bequiem," 

"  It  B  DO  wnnd^r  ihitt  an  Italian  opem  oompfwer  -whn,  up  to  hiK  nxtieth 
vcnr,  hut  iK^t  ihnD|;ht  of  a  iugae,  should  feel  some  aiixii^tr  in  face  of  sucJi  m 
u»k,  uid  fthould  lui-n  back  aft«r,  say,  etreiy  four  measures  to  look  »t  his 
•rltOQv  and  Nee  '  what  ccmes  oext.'  31ast  moaeni  fo^es  breathe  Komethinf; 
«(  a  similar  ocmstrBint  in  contmKt  to  those  of  Bach  and  Handel,  whirb 
aloiart  always  reveal,  cren  in  tbti  inveotkni  of  their  themes,  the  freedotn  of 
aeniam  and  in  their  workiug-oui,  a  ooaTinctug  force  and  naturatoeas.  The 
ragoed  style  vas  a  Uxooi^hlj  uatutal  Uuieuage  to  thoc«  mastere  (ae  the 
moKt  diAcnlt  ootitjae  metres  were  to  mutiy  of  the  oldo*  poets  and  schools  of 
poetry);  they  could  think  and  craute  in  it  with  sovereign  freedom,  lie  who 
thinks  and  invente  [ioly[>h»uira]|y,  ait  to  the  manner  bom,  con  write  good 
fogoof^  I^ter  the  fu^o  &iinvelked  uj>  morv  sad  more  to  mer«  fomialiiaD. 
....  £vea  Meiidt'l-tfiuUu,  «ho  baadlvd  the  arts  of  learned  music  with 
ysstai'  mastery,  at  all  twenU,  with  more  dennivHf  and  rharm  than  moict 
surfsm  etNBpoeHrs,  srans  alwa%-it  to  lose  Bnmcthing  of  the  spedfic  gravity 
ff  hia  taleut  when  he  KTi(e<i  fully  dereloped  fu^mes.  Heudelseohn  bim»-lf 
ttid  Co  Moriu  Httupttuunn,  abcmt  the  five-part  B-Aat  major  fugiw  >n 
"  Be.  I^iul,"  ■  thai  he  wroti-  it  bMaoMi  people  always  want  to  bear  a  regular 
fiiKue  hi  ut  orutnrio,  and  thitik  tliat  the  composer  does  not  know  how,  nnless 
he  pTM  tkura  one.' " 

I  have  spoken  of  tho  fague   at  such  length  becaose  it  repr««ent«. 
tt  a  mimcal   form,   the   most  highly  organised  development  of  tliose 
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general  prlacipHes  vrhlch  nudurUe  Bacli's  habitual  atyle  of  compoeition. 
Not  that  BaclL  waa  mare  indissolubly  wediled  to  tlie  fugue,  as  such, 
thau  his  coutumporaries  were ;  for  regularly  coostructed  and  de- 
veloped fugu(^s  do  not  constitute  a  large  proportion  of  liia  works. 
In  his  chorikl  com  positions,  a  fngue  is  rather  a  raritv :  there  is  not  a 
UDgte  one  in  the  whole  "  St.  Matthew  Fassiou."  Still,  the  formal 
plastic  principles  upon  which  by  far  the  greater  part  of  liach's  music 
is  based,  find  their  highest  expression  in  the  fugue,  axid  io  just  &o 
&r  may  this  piirticalar  Form  be  taken  as  characteristic  of  hii>  general 
st^Ie.  As  I  have  said,  you  may  not  meet  with  a  very  great  number 
of  fully  organised  fugues  >n  his  works,  but  you  will  find  that  fuguat 
elements  meet  you  at  almost  every  turning.  Before  quitting  this 
matter  of  the  fugue,  let  me  quote  a  very  instructive  remark  of 
von  Bulow's,  a  remark  which  is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  those 
who  persist  in  seeing  ia  the  fugne  nothing  higher  than  an  arid 
formalism.  Von  Btilow  said  to  rao  once:  "  It  is  well  to  notice  how 
Beethoven  in  hia  last  period,  whenever  he  had  laahed  himself  up  to 
such  ft  white  heat  of  passion  that  he  hardly  loiew  where  to  look  for 
adequate  means  of  exprcaaionj  almost  invariably  took  to  the  fugue." 

It  is  in  the  riigne,  the  canon,  and  the  cognate  freer  polyphonic 
forms,  that  Bach's  technical  mastery  displays  itself  most  convincingly ; 
the  very  fact  that  ho  appHi-d  his  aatounding  technique  to  these  forma 
was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  inQuence  be  exerted  apon  the 
subsequent  development  of  his  art.  Indeed,  it  may  truly  be  said, 
that  without  that  well-nigh  total  exliauation  of  all  the  practical 
possibilities  of  musical  technics  whicli  we  owe  to  Bach,  and  in  some 
measare  to  Bach  alone,  the  Eubsequent  developments  which  the  art  of 
music  has  undergone  at  the  hands  of  Haydn,  Beethoven,  Scbomaun, 
and  Wagner  would  have  been  virtually  impossible.  It  was  Bach  who 
i-endered  musical  material  so  pliable  that  it  was  like  wax  in  the  hands 
of  the  great  composers  who  came  after  him.  jVnd  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  even  Bach  himself  to  achieve  this  conquest 
bad  he  not  applied  his  onormons  technique  to  that  stylo  of  com]>o8i- 
tion  which  has  most  to  do  with  what  may.  not  inaptly,  bo  called  tbi 
internal  structure,  the  very  anatomy  of  music. 

Baoh  was,  in  one  sense,  essentially  a  classicist;  l>y  this  I  mean 
that,  no  nmtter  what  hia  regard  for  the  o-tpressive  or  emotional 
element  in  music  may  have  been,  he  always  aimed  at  perfect  beaaty 
of  form.  Beauty  of  form  is  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  aim  of  pore 
classic  art,  and  it  is  by  their  physical  beauty  that  the  classic  master- 
pieces impress  us  most  strongly. 

I  once  heard  James  Russell  Lowell  say.  that  in  lookicg  at  the 
Veons  of  Milo,  ha  was  perfectly  willing  to  take  her  for  her  Icwks;  be 
never  troubled  himself  to  ask  whether  she  had  any  "  views."  She 
was  perfectly  beautiful  and  perfectly  god-like,  aud  that  was  enough ! 
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3;t  is  to  be  noted  also  that  classic  art  aims  not  mcralj  at  beauty  o£ 

form,  bot  in  Us  beat  estate   shows  us   beauty   of  form  as 

jQ^xo^diatoIy  dependent  npon,  and  inaoporablo  from,  a  perfect  internal 

nftfunUm.     So  soon  as  classic  art  bcgiaa  to  forgob  this  truth,  you  may 

^  sore  tbat  on  era  of  decadence  and  ^pigonic  ecleclicism  has  set  in. 

J    tco,  caro  nothing  for  what  "  riows  "  tho  Venus  of  Milo  may  have, 

yr  not  have ;  but  of  one   thing  I   am  absolutely  certain,  she  had  a 

{ftoltlf^  digestion.     Gibson's  nymphs,  on  tho  other  haml,  beautiful  as 

(bty  are  in  face  aud  figure,  look  aa  if  it  were  not  impossible  for  them 

U>  bare  a  sick  headache.     There  is  much  beauty  of  form  there,  bat  it 

is  not  the  beauty  that  comes  from  a  perfect  organism;  the  nymphs 

\tim  not  the  true  eupeptic  stolwartuces  of  the  best  classicism,      la 

jffSAO,  this  perfection  of  orgauism  is  of  erou  moro  iuipoitance  as  an 

iodispeosBblo  factor  of  beauty  of  form  than  it  is  in  tho  plastic  arts. 

In  iculpture  and  painting  the  internal  organism  is  not  revealed,  but 

onlv  implied,  and  we  can  judge  of  its  pitrfection  or  faultlncss  only  by 

I      ibe  particular  sort  of  beauty  wo  descry   in  tho  outward  form  and 

alonr.     But  in  mnsic  it  is  far  otherwise ;  what  might  be  called  the 

taiisce  of  musical  form  ia  traiL£par<;i)t ;  iLo  internal  structure,  what  X 

c&ll  the  organism  of  the  com poeition,  shines  through   it  everywhere, 

and  tlie  trained  ear  detects  very  quickly  and  surely  whether  tho  out- 

nrd  beauty  of  form  is  iiidepeudent  of,  or  immediately  conditioned  by, 

■  finely  organised  construction  of  the  whole.     It   may  trnly  be  tutid 

tkl  8och  mnsic  as  dru's  not  to  some  ertont  emlxidy  those  organic 

itrtKlnral  principles  which  vni  Hnd  in  Bach,  has  hat],  ss  a  rale,  but  an 

eplratteral  hold  upon  the  interest  and  sympathies  of  musician!?.     This 

tibttCaD  exempli&cation  of  the  very  principle  of  classic  art  of  which 

I  tm  now  speaking.      Donizetti  and  Bellini,  the  melodious  exterior  of 

ffboH  music,  beautiful  as  an  archangel,  bat  thinly  veils  the  imperfect 

matotny  of  a   mollusc,  ore  already   fnllitig  into  oblivion.     A  Bach 

dioras  if  eternal.     What  further  developments  the  art  has  nndergone 

iact  Bach's  day  have  been  in  a  certain  sense  superficial ;  they  have, 

for  the  most  part,  had  to  do  more  with  the  external  aspect,  with  the 

BOtTtsrd  shape  of  music.     The  two  great  achievement.3  of  the  plastic 

niethat  wo  owe  to  composers  since  Bach,  are  the  establishment  of 

the  "sonatA-fomi,"  and  the  perfection  of  the  song  and  ballad  forms. 

No  doubt  much  of  the  music  written  siuce  his  day,  even  much  of  the 

my  great  music,  has  dispensed  with  a  good  deal  of  that  intricate 

iBriomy   which   we  find   pretty  constantly   in  Bach's  compositions. 

sun,  from  his  time  down  to  the  present  day,  any  tfndt;ncy  composers 

tnijr  have  shown  to  dlepense  with   it   entirely,  except   in   the  very 

noallest  and  tUmaiest  forms  of  composition,  has  been   pretty  surely 

ito^iEable  as  being  in  the  end  a  tendency  toward  a  decadence. 

U  Fonld  seem  from  all  this  that   technique   was  really  the  great 
l*wr  with  which  Bach  raised  the  art  of  composition  so  high    that  all 
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flubaeqneut  a^^B  liavo  felt  tiie  mflnt^nof  of  tho  mighty  lift  he  gare  it. 
Unqueatioualily  Bach's  astounding  tochDiqoo  in  composition  was  this 
lever;  but  the  foil  extent  o£  this  technique  of  hia  cannot  even  begin 
to  be  ftppreciatetl,  if  it  is  jodged  only  by  the  feata  ho  accoDipUsIied  in 
his  mastery  over  musical  form.  He  pnt  his  techniqae  to  a  higher  ub© 
than  the  mere  production  of  formal  beanty.  If  he  was  the  greatest 
of  mnsical  claasicists,  he  was  equally  great  as  a  musical  romanticist. 
Beauty  of  musical  form  was,  with  him,  not  only  the  outcome  of  a 
perfect  and  highly  organiaed  mnsical  constnictioii,  bat  it  was  nli?o, 
and  primarily,  a  means  of  expression.  His  music  strikes  roots  d<^p 
into  human  life,  experience,  emotion  and  aspiration.  He  did  not, 
like  the  absolute  classicists,  value  formal  beauty  for  its  own  sake 
alone,  but  meant  that  it  should  be,  like  the  Church  Sacraments,  the 
outward  ^gn  of  the  inward  grace.  And  Lf  Bach  belongs  to  a  bygone 
epoch  by  the  musical  forms  be  employed,  in  this  romantic  phaae  of 
hiu  geuiua  he  is  essentially  modern — modem  as  the  newest  and  luost 
original  genius  of  our  own  day.  It  was  in  thJH  complete  union  of 
clasBictsm  and  romanticism  that  Bach  was  truly  original,  and  stood  as 
a  new,  bithurto  uusyen  figure  before  the  worid.  lu  no  single  com- 
poser hove  these  two  elements,  each  raised  to  its  highest  known 
potency,  been  so  completely  combined  as  they  were  in  him.  He 
forced  the  warm,  vital  blood  of  romanticism  through  every  artery'  and 
yein  of  even  the  most  complex  mnsical  organisms.  No  matt^er  how 
intricate  the  stnicture  of  a  composition  might  be,  no  matter  what 
arduous  technical  difficulties  might  attend  the  bringing  of  it  to  formal 
perfection,  Bach  knew  how  to  make  it  expreasive.  Listen  to  it  with 
nn  ear  that  pierces  through  the  anrfoce,  and  what  yon  hear  Ja  not  the 
mere  whirring  of  the  cog-wheels  of  a  highly  perfected  mechanipm, 
but  the  very  heart-beat  of  humanity  itself.  I  have  spoken  of  Bach's 
enormous  technique  in  composition ;  it  was  in  the  use  he  made  of 
this  tccUiiiquo  03  a  moans  toward  the  profoundcst  and  most  exalted 
poetic  expressiveness  in  music,  that  Bach  laid  the  foundation  of  well- 
nigh  all  that  has  shown  signs  of  permanence  in  the  subsequent  deve- 
lopment of  the  art.  Herein  lies  the  secret  of  the  immense  and  far- 
reaching  influence  he  eierted  upon  the  composers  who  cama  after  him. 
It  is  this  complete  interperetration  of  the  classic  and  romantic 
elements  that  we  find  in  Bach,  tliis  constant  application  of  a  match- 
less technique  to  the  highest  artistic  ends,  that  render  the  study  of 
his  works  so  invaluable  to  all  musicians.  It  has  often  been  said  that 
Bach  is  not  a  good  modc-1  ;  this  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  true.  Bach's 
works  properly  have  no  place  in  an  elementary  course  of  musical 
instruction ;  the  "  Well-t-f  nipered  Clavichord  '*  is  the  last  book  I  would 
let  a  pupil  in  fugue  look  into.  One  must  have  mastered  a  good  deal 
in  music  before  he  is  able  to  hum  much  fram  Bach.  The  practical 
study  of  the  art  of  comiwsition  is  very  like  the  practical  study  of  any 
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oilur  Ad.  I  «K»  a^ad  n  iiiyiMiiiJ  fliiillBMi  IvwlW  «)t««  «^ 
tbonshft  of  t^  t«o  books  vfTmmg'k  4aSif  mmimm  M  tW  |^(^ 
ftrte.  ^ Oh.* Mid  W,  "iMmi^m  mitukn  ««r»  iiNwit  U  tC.»ui«, 
Mft  Cor  popila.    I^  word  4«i^fn««t  wmhl  Is  b»  it*ni|wit  «  f 

copT-  Thmy  aqght  faow  a  papiTa  bad  ud  wfM  M  UAk,"  .ItM  «|l 
fiulL  •  mrka  in  tktir  higlwr  iphws ;  imIhiImI  ^mK|«mi  «««  iMtml 
ia  Ihflsii  of  tha  trae  nature  aiul  wope  of  wliiflh  (Im  Ih^kav  )|)V*  Ht« 
aidan.  2fd  mu  ever  equalled  Sliakniwara  In  Ma  pomv  fff  Wf  flW 
Eogtiah  laa^nnge ;  faac  we  do  not  tmcit  oar  niiMrm  E«(tf«fl  gWiWWf 
from  his  piajs,  for  all  that.  1£  w«  •ltd,  fhry  wrmld  ^WMy  <ppl>iF 
tho  "  onsK  wocrteBt"  of  Eng^uh  mnTi  Mnnit((ti. 

12  Bach  «aa  oawnfiially  randem  in  lim  rniiiiuilU>j*fn.  Mi*  #M  nlvr 
viodvn  in  his  keea  perception  of  thrt  tuin^uU\Uiy  nt  tuiMtiMl  ri»MMW 
ttiDnaial  enda.  tc  haa  bna  aaiil  >/  If«ornf  tUfUr**  f1<N*,  itttMIM 
OBiy  oampoaeni,  ht*  wsrar  caacmnd  nf  a  Mtu«lfiat  .>->—">  ■—  •  -i-^uv 
4f  abatxact  fbrnt.  bat  tiiaC  a  rnalodjr  eafna  tn  hia  ffi  # 

«Mtain  siooeaBiaa  •iroom,  in  a  dartain  l%fikm,  Wfr  '4 

•be  hepmriny  with  iia  app«Dpntf*>  ^r»«t'/'«*4K       W1««,  ^ 

neiDdv,  it  was  oat  ntrrv^y  it  tf"  -t^ 

^tBmtt^  wtr  baaaaa,  &r  bavn;  tm  »  tN*(M> 

Baeh.     In  ao  iiaa^iiwi  qf  b^ 
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wholly  impersonal.      Vet  the  swell,   much   5S  it  is    prized   and  ont- 
rageouBly  abused  by  modem  organists,  is   an   item    of  comparutivelj 
imall  importance  in  the  orgaa.  Tlie  prime  cbaructerisUc  of  the  iustra- 
meot  is  its  perfectly  eveD.  sustained,  and  imperEonal  tone;  it  nerer 
takes  breath,  it   has  no  iuflection.     It  is   liacb's  complete  sympathy 
with  this  qTiality  of  the  inBtniment  that  makes  his  ot^en-worhs  bo 
nnique.      Some  of  his  greater  organ-pieces  have  been  arranged  for 
orchestra :  the  Fas^acnglia    iu    C    miner,   and    the    Toccata    in     F. 
These  ftrrangemoDts  have  been  much  admired,  but  they  seem  to  me 
Tery   horrible.     It  ia  claimed  that  they  give  greater  variety  in  tone- 
ooiour;  so  they  do,  and  this  is  one  reason   why  1  object  to  them. 
This   variety   seems  wealc   and   trivial  where  it  is  not  needed.      Yet 
my  greatest  objectiott  to  these   traiiscriptions  is,   after  all,  that   the 
orcheatra  cannot  play  them  without  accent,  without  a  certain  hnmao 
inflection.     The  phrase  no  longer  rolls  oat  in  one  continnoas  breath  -^ 
it  is  chopped  up  into  rhythmic  dirisions  which  give  it  the  triviality 
of  human  utterance,  M-hcro  it  should  ring  out  like  a  force  of  Natnro 
made  vocal.     This  succession  of  pigmy  blows  is  no  substitute  for  the 
steady,  irresistible  push  of  the  ovgan-tonc.      Somo  modem  organists, 
Saint-Snc-ns  among  them,  are  in  favour  of  playing  Ilach's  fiignes  in  a 
gradual  crtscmdo,    beginning  soft,  and  ending  with  tho  full  power  of 
the  organ.     The  idea   eeems  rea.«onable  enough,  for  the  fugue  fona 
is  in.  itself  a  constant  ideal  crescendOj  not  in   physical  tone,  but   in 
musical  interest  and  excitement. 

But,  well  OS  Bach  understood  the  organ,  and  fully  os  ha  entered 
into  the  true  spirit  of  the  in&trument,  his  other  compositions  arc  con- 
ceived ia  a  totally  different  one.  When  he  writes  for  other  instru- 
ments or  for  voices,  hardly  a  trace  of  this  remote,  superhuman 
impasaiveness  remains.  And  if  his  organ  norfcs  are  great,  his  chora) 
works  ore  stUl  greater.  Here  his  romanticism  t-hows  itself  in  Its  full 
poetic  vigour.  Hero,  too,  his  keen  perception  of  the  adaptation  o? 
means  to  ends  ia  displayed  quite  as  forcibly,  if  perhnps  not  in  quite 
BO  nniqijo  a  way,  as  in  his  organ  works.  In  his  Church-cantatas,  the 
composition  of  his  orchestra,  his  choice  of  instruments  is  almost 
invariably  felicitous,  guided  by  a  poetic  conception  of  the  character 
of  his  subject.  Iu  his  treatment  of  the  huinim  voice,  too,  he  never 
seems  to  do  anything  at  random.  Take  his  cantatas  all  together  and 
you  find  that  his  contralto,  airs  and  recitatives  have,  as  a  rule,  quite  a 
different  chariicter  from  those  written  for  a  soprano  voice.  The 
character  and  spirit  of  the  poetical  texts  are  different.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  nirs  for  tenor  or  for  bass.  Each  of  the  four  male  and 
female  voices  seems  to  be  identified  in  his  mind  with  certain  psychical 
conditions,  with  particular  phases  of  religious  sentiment,  and  by 
merely  reading  the  text  of  an  air,  you  can  often  predict  what  voice 
he  will  write  it  for.     It  is,  upon  the  whole,  in  the  Church-caDta.ta> 
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pfiycbical  experience  o£  man,  nothing  in   the   world   we  live  in,  lay 

without  the  pale  of  his  sympathy.  There  is  do  tinge  of  a^ceticieiii 
in  his  religious  Hentiment ;  he  vias  &  true  Lutboran,  and  to  bim  the 
earth  was  bat  the  rood  to  heaven.  Beauty  always  compelled  his 
homage.  When  he  sings  :  '*  Joy  turns  to  sadness,  beauty  fades  as  a 
fiower,  the  greatest  strength  grows  weak,  fortune  changes  with  time  ; 
it  is  soon  over  with  honour  and  glory ;  knowledge  and  all  that  man 
imagines  is  soon  brought  to  nought  by  the  g^-ave,"  you  feel  that  he 
is  fully  possessed  with  the  solemnity  of  this  statement  of  the  transi- 
torineas  of  all  things  earthly ;  but  when  he  cornea  to  the  fading- 
ilower,  his  voice  fftlters,  and  solemnity  tnms  to  tender  pathos.  As  a 
writer  of  recitative,  Bach  stands  pre-eminent  ;  other  later  composers 
may  have  pushed  rocitative  to  mora  dramatic  brilliancy,  but  in 
narrative  and,  ao  to  ttp^^ak,  didactic  recitative,  he  is  the  anapproached 
master.  The  recitatives  in  hia  Chnrcb-cantataa  carry  more  conviction 
with  them,  more  spiritual  adtnouition  and  exhortation,  than  any 
sermon. 

Bnt  how  is  it  then  that  this  great  man,  who  unites  in  bimBdlf  all 
the  highest  powers  that  cau  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  composer,  still  stands 
so  remote  from  popular  appreciation  ?  lie  had  everything :  beauty, 
grace,  elegance,  sublimity,  fire,  brilliancy,  expressiveness;  iu  none  of 
fhesf*  particulars  hag  he  ever  been  surpasised,  and  yet  he  is  still 
virtually  unknown,  a  sealed  book  to  most  music-lovers  I  The  truth 
is  all  too  patent,  and  much  as  we  who  love  Bach  best  may  kick  at 
acknowledging  it,  we  must  in  the  end  acknowledge  that  there  is  no 
probability  of  his  ever  becoming  popular.  lie  speaks  an  obsolete 
idiom  ;  the  Latin  of  Virgil  and  the  Greek  of  Uomer  are  not  more 
dead  than  Bach's  musical  laugunge ;  tlie  iragodies  of  ^K&cbylas  ar« 
not  more  foreign  to  the  habits  of  the  modern  stage  than,  the  style  of 
Bacli's  music  is  to  that  of  our  day.  And  music  canuot  bo  trans- 
lated as  Greek  and  Latin  can.  The  diilicalty  the  average  music- 
lover  expL'riences  in  seeing  through  Bach's  muaic  is  great;  all  in  it 
is  so  II n accustomed.  The  old  outciy  of  lack  of  melody  comes  up  on 
eveiy  hard,  hut,  in  honest  trtitb,  not  t«  Hnd  melody  in  Bach  is  liku 
not  being  able  to  bpp  the  wood  hpcause  of  the  trees  that  aw  there. 
True,  the  perception  of  melody,  thw  understanding  of  musical  form, 
no  matter  how  imaccnstomfd,  can  come  with  habituation.  But  the 
means  of  habituating  the  public  to  Bach's  music,  especially  to  his 
great  cantatas,  are  almost  hojielesaly  beyond  our  reach.  These 
cantatas  are  terribly  difficult ;  the  airs,  in  ptvrticular,  are  almost 
impoBsiblo  to  singers  to-day.  The  mere  vocal  executive  power  they 
require,  although  often  unquestionably  great,  is  not  excessive. 
Things  of  equal  technical  difficulty  are  still  sung  quite  fluently. 
The  real  difBcnlty  is  more  intellectual  aud  artistic,  in  the  higher 
sense,  than  technical.      Few   singers  to-day  are  in  better  coaditioa 
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thoroughly  to  nnderstand  an  air  t^  Bach  than  the  public  itself  \a ; 
uid  they  have  no  traditions  to  guide  them,  aa  they  have  in  Handel's 
Qtse — ^not  even  had  onra.  Then  comee  the  whole  vexed  qaestiou  of 
"sfSditional  accompanimonts,"  of  how  tho  many  gaps  Bach.  like 
Handel,  left  in  tho  orchestral  part  of  his  scores  are  to  be  filled  out. 
L«t  it  he  enongh  for  me  merely  to  hint  at  this  difficulty  here ;  to 
<tocnss  it  would  lead  me  too  far." 

A^ddtxl  to  these  dilliCTitties,  which  make  a  satisfactory  perfonnauce 
ofB«ch'a  choral  works  problematicftl  to-day.  tho  public  has  to  face 
ODA  oi  another  sort,  one  which  tonches  itself  only.  This  is  the  great 
diflScnlty  of  listening  to  mnsic  in  an  unaccastomed  and  oftf^n  exceed- 
ingly intricate  style  intelligently,  and  in  the  right  way.  In  this 
naWer,  as  elsewhere,  Kobert  Franz  is  the  best  guide.     He  writes : 

**  To  my  mind  it  is  far  less  important  with  Bach  [i.e.,  in  his  choruses)  to 
follow  out  the  wpb  iif  VDicm  in  all  it^  detniLi ;  n»,  in  a  rittheUnil,  tlio  coimt- 
l«s  detuilii  of  onia mentation  unly  iwrve  to  impart  liTe  and  movt^-mcut  to  tbe 
vhole,  but  do  not  iliKtract  the  spectator's  attention  therefrom,  so  is  it  also 
with  Bacfa*»  i)o1>'photu'ii  writing.  Bach's  harmonic  progresBiouB  unfold  tliem- 
nlveSffor  llto  moat  {mrt,  Jti  large,  lirotid  proportioiiK— bis  fuudameatal  bosses 
piDt  t<i  this  cleni'ly  enough — but  ho  ROems  to  resolve  thepe  groups  into 
nnaJlflrtmes  by  a  melodioally  flowing  leadiofr  of  the  voices,  which  givos  rise 
to  m  multitude  of  suhsidinry  harmonifts  that  busily  push  their  way  liitlierand 
thither.  Now.hewhoshnoKI  try  to  follow  these  ntnialler  groups,  im  thuy  flit 
npidly  by,  would  come  to  giic-f,  for  the  reason  that  Ix-foro  one  of  lliem  has 
irt|tiired  a  complete,  wcll-rounJwI  form,  nnother  is  uli-eady  pushing  it«  way 
ti>  the  front,  only  to  give  plfice  just  as  quickly  to  ii  tliiixl,  so  tbnt  all  these 
.•epfinite  dctftits  seem  to  elude  tho  ear.  The  tnie  Mgnifienneo  of  the  detail- 
lorlc,  a.s  of  the  urholo,  is  lost  when  one  ILsteoa  to  Bncli  in  this  funhinn.  One 
ilioold  f.'ir  mther  seek  to  grasp  those  larger  projtnriimtn,  iry  To  reconstruct 
tkeni  inuiinlly  for  tmeV  »«lf,  and  thus  learn  to  lo.:>k  from  this  fimi  Iwsis 
lecwrely  and  intelligently  into  the  spparcntly  entangled,  but  really  highly 
ingenious  and  nrgrtnieally  developed  labyrinth  of  the  sevei*!  voiew.  Then 
vill  those  details  in  which  the  centre  of  gi-avity  licN,  which  have  the  decJMTe 
word  to  Say, and  are  the  chief  exponents  of  the  eomposer's  ortistic  intention, 
Etand  out  in  all  due  promineuci;  ci  tJiem-selves ;  and  all  that  is  merely 
uuciltnry,  and  ibst  t^^nd-s  hut  to  add  elegance  and  finish  of  style  to  tho 
nnsint)  form,  will  no  longer  disturb  noi-  iniittead.  'I'he  secret  of  Bach's 
llOfliiij;  of  tho  voices  i*ei<ide'i  in  l)io  clnse  relation  each  separate  voire  hears 
to  the  whole  ;  couKcquently  the  understanding  niujit  fir>t  of  all  keep  in 
view  liie  development  of  the  wjiole,  ami,  through  this,  w*k  to  find  its  bcar- 
iagsftmiditt  the  throng  of  uiinor  deUiiU.  Even  the  mo^ieiiui  cannot  safely 
lea.'W^lhis  out  of  consideration  in  lus  most  exliauKtive  study  of  a  work  down 
to  itinunatesC  details.'' 

The  student  who  is  anxious  to  practise  this  sort  of  listening  to 
Bach,  recommended  by  Franz,  will  find  the  hardest  part  of  the  work 
done  for  him,  so  to  say,  in  one  of  the  composer's  instrumental  works : 
in  the  C  major  concerto  for  three  clavichords  with  string  accompani- 

•  J  Tuij  refer  Oie  re»(ter.  curiou-1  ic  lli'w  inalter,  lo  ati  orlicle  by  roe:  "  ArfHitiotifil 
'AcoompwiioiuitttoBucU'daail  Uander&fioores,"  iutlie.tiknoc  J/onMfy  for  Siiptvinbur 
I8TJ, 
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ment.  Hardly  aDytkiug,  even  by  Bocb,  is  ricber  ia  miaote  florid 
detail-vrork  than  tLis  concerto ;  but  leave  aside  the  three  clavichord 
partfi,  and  play  (if  possible,  a  good  piaaoforte  arranj^ement  of)  the 
striog  accompaniment  by  itself,  and  the  main  outlines  of  the  music 
jitand  before  yoa  unobscured.  And  bere  I  come  to  the  best  and 
most  fruitful  tneoiiB  of  initiBtion  into  the  sacred  inyBteries  of  Bach's 
art,  for  such  initiation  can  hardly  be  looked  for  in  concert^halls. 
Take  Bach  home  with  you  and  commune  with  him  there  over  yonr 
own  pianoforte ;  study  him  with  loving  diligence,  taking  first  what 
happens  most  to  strike  yonr  personal  fancy — for  even  in  Bach  there 
are  some  things  which  almost  any  one  can  like — and  thus  habitaate 
yourself  to  his  Etyle.  I  know  of  no  finer,  deeper,  nor  higher  musical 
education.  In  a  word,  sweeping  oa  the  statement  may  seem,  I  make 
it  circumspectly  and  with  complete  conviction,  that  tliere  is  no  more 
trustworthy  gauge  of  a  man's  muaicsl  nature  and  culture  than  his 
appreciation  ani3  love  for  Bach.  In  him  yon  find  what  is  highest, 
noblest,  and  best  in  music ;  and  furthermore,  it  is  through  him^  that 
the  other  great  composers  are  best  to  be  appreciated.  A  devotee  of 
Beethoven  who  ignores  Bach  is  a  suspicious  person  to  me  j  I  do  not 
believe  he  sees  half  the  greatness  of  Beethoven.  A  Wagner  wor- 
shipper, who  calls  the  "  Well-tempered  Clavichord  "  (by  aud  antiquated, 
is  no  true  Wagnerian.  I  once  asked  a  man  comiug  out  from  a  concert 
which  ended  with  a  stirring  chorus  by  Bach,  "  Well,  how  do  you  feol 
after  that  last  chorus?"  Ke  replied:  "I  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  some  people  are  bom  to  fnjoy  Bach,  and  others  are  not.  I 
was  not!"  I  might  hare  auswi^red  hack  that  some  ]>eople  were  bom 
musical,  and  that  others  could  not  have  musioiani^lu])  thrust  upon 
them.     But  I  held  my  peace  and  said  nothing. 

William  F.  Aituohp. 
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inten«k  with  wbicb  Um  PrMklenti*!  ktiAtfm  at  th*  tnftoil 
meeting  of  the  Britab  AmoeitAtoa  u  ftlw«>ys  vwweij  doaht- 
bm  praridea  a  snfficieat  jnHillaaliop  (or  oar  dMOHioa  ol  il  ■• 
Ihna  pages.  It  happt^nA,  motwni,  that  tliis  yov  A*  lumarfim  b 
iofeitoil  with  a  pecoUw  interert,  faenBoeh  aM  Uia  wHWnMy  nt  f^anlifr 
mH  gaUMud  tuyllw.  tt»  hew  en  addreee  on  the  mbjeoC  of  Moinm 
AitTcmoBtf  fioBB  tta  Bpe  of  oib  who  le  admittodly  tlifl  ftRBMfer  aT  » 
gitefi  bcmnch  of  aatmnnmiraU  physes. 

Thcte  B  no  Bni^irtww  ^  Ans  ui  no  nun  of  any  oCher  wtien,  who 
eoeU  tptak  wiA  a»  ■»»  antfun&f  diet  Dr.  Ruf^rhM  pii— j—m  on 
the  adiveTeraeate  of  the  spffitroaeopn  in  chA  arplomfeinn  of  tfh«  h«wrviu. 
Tft  nUjie  fiilly  iriias  ha  haa  'lonn  w*  mort  cfMtnmt  onr  pfMwmf  Irnow- 
Mge  wiA  Ihe  IramrMge  that  waa  pMnned  Uiirfy  Tenn  ago.  TTpt^ 
the  noddle  of  the  pivaant  (jvstmy  fbv  pWtflW  0^  etuwjiy  almf 
the  older  Unee  bed  no  dTnbe  h^m  maiT^IIofM.  Tbi*  (flmoTwfy  of 
ScpCmie  had  Uliwtrated  in  »  ^brnihk  manner  ^hn  complet'nHm  of 
aedHBitiBilMCnamy.  The  aowNwihi  of  th«  plan^^  haH  b«^»oififf  nty 
thimglify  imdentood  that,  thonvti  h^Tf  -  - ^"jmrtevm 

VHB  waogrriewi.  jet  :t  wwrn^d  riiac  !>>•>  ,,,.7  tA  h* 

rei*  only  akin  tn  thrmmwh^f'-  i-wurT-;  .V90i*v«i»»'. 

nn  'lonbt  mnid  b#»  fftnnd,  mor^  m'mfr?  pi- 

■rtfcadi  £d  m*  eeipfriT'  mtmh  fr*«h 
nU,  it  ii  trae.  tidHitinnal 
faMfai;t3>i7- 

aeaad  that  if  mtmoomy  ■'■ 
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science  might  exhibit  that  growth  which  seems  to  be  an  fliitfmfiiaT 
reqaiaitc  of  T^talitr.  It  was  about  thirty  years  ago  that  the  much 
n««ded  Bdvonce  was  made  which  opened  op  to  pftaenrch  a  vast  depart- 
ment of  science  of  a  totally  nnexpected  character. 

Goutte  was  one  of  those  who,  in  alluding  to  the  probable  exhouBtioD 
of    attainable    astronomical   science,  indicated   some  problems  which 
were  apparently  beyond  the  reach  of  our  powera.     We  might,  be  sur- 
mised, hnd  out  mnch  with  regard  to  the  moTements  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  we  might  survey  their  distances,  measure  their  dimoneions.  and 
appraise  their  weight ;  but,   said  Comte,  to  find  out  their  material 
composition  or  to  learn  the  actual   chemical  elements  of  which  they 
are  composed,  this  problem,  though  it  would  be  pregnant  with  interest 
for  us,  we  conld  not  but  despair  of  ftolving.     It  was  not  many  years 
liefora  this  rash  assertion  was  disproved   by  the  splendid  discoveries 
which,  to  the  aatonishment  of  the   world,  explained   the  meaning  of 
the  dark  lines  in  the  solar  spectmm,  and  demonstrated   tiie  existeoca 
of  iron  and  other  well-known  motals  in   our  groat  luminary.     It  ia 
essential  to  the  right   understanding  of  the  subject  to  comprehend 
adequately   the   enormous    accession    to    our    knowledge  which  this 
indicated.     Chemists  had  studied  the  structure  of  our  globe  for  cen- 
tnries;  tht-y  had  ascertained  that  it  was  composed  of  some  sixty  or 
seventy  elements  j  but  they  knew  nothing  as  to  the  composition  of 
the  heavenly  bodies.     The  sun,  moou,  and  st^rs  might,  for  anything 
we  knew  at  that  time,  be  composed  of  elements  quite  as  unknown  to 
us  as  lithinm  or  any  other  rare  metal  was   to  Aristotle.     The  only 
indication  of  the  chemical  composition  of  Ixidies  external  to  the  earth 
was   obtained  from  meteoritea.     It   was,  indeed,  noted  with  interest 
that  meteorites  contained  no  elements  except  those  which  were  already 
known  to  exist  on  the  earth.     The  origin  of  meteorites  was.  however, 
at  that  time  too  obscure  to  enable  any  sound  inference  to  be  di-awn 
about  the  composition  of  the  celestial  bodies  generally.     Indeed  it 
might  have  been  urged  with  much  force  that  as   the  meteorites  had 
been  falling  on  the  earth  for  countless  uges  an  appreciable  proportion 
of  the  materials  on  the  earth's  surface   may  have   been   accumulated 
from   this   source,   so  that  the    meteoric   elements  muBt  be  already 
discoverable  in  the  List  of  terrestrial  substances.     In  fact,  wa  kui'w 
absolutely  nothing  about  the   composition  of  globes  external  to  the 
earth,  and  any  information  that  was  forthcoming  on  this  subject  was 
thus  presented  in  the  light  of  a  revelation. 

I  do  not  here  attempt  to  give  any  historical  accoont  of  the  dis- 
onverips.  My  only  object  is  to  indicate  the  position  which  Dr.  Huggins 
occnpies,  so  as  to  comment  on  the  Address  which  hin  has  so  fitly 
delivered  at  CardifT.  16  Ib  natural  in  this  connection  to  refer 
to  the  lectnra  which  Dr.  Huggins  delivered  at  Nottingham  before 
^e   Britiah  Aflspciattwi   tw<^nty-6ve  years  ago.     On   that  occaaioQ, 
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of  those  who  listened  to   him  lost  month  at  Cardiff  will  well 

r^mew^i''    he    described   the  memorable  discoveries    by   which   h» 

extezxcled  the  methods  of  spectrum  an&lysis  to  several  of  the  boareoly 

^ie^    Hft  abowed  the  spectra  which  he  and  the  late  Professor  MUlor 

)jftj|  ^Ireftdj  succeeded  iu  obtaining  of  some  of  the  brightest  stars, 

ootfrlily  of  Aldf^baran  and  Betelj^uese.  He  had  measured  the  dark  tines 

with,    -which  the  spectra  of  these  stars  wore  crowded,  and  it  was  shown 

'\n  tlietr  positiona  that  certain  well-known  terrt^strial  substances  mast 

he  present  in  those  distant *Iaminaric9.    la  reference  to  many  of  th6s» 

tltmenlathe  coincidence  is  based  not  on  one  line  bat  on  several  linee, 

so  that  it  is  impossible  to  shake  the  testimony  wliicli  the  spectroscope 

tSardB  as  to  the  identity,  in  part  at  all  events,  of  the  ingredients  of  tho 

stars  with  the  materials  iu  the  solar  system. 

On  referring  to  this  memorable  lecture  of  1860,  it  is  indeed  sur- 

priuQg  to  liud  how  splendid  discoveries  seemeJ  to  crowd  together  at 

the  oommcQcement  of  Dr.  Uuggins'  career.     He  hod  at  that   time 

^Lnotioed  the  characteristic  spectrum  presented  by  white  stars,  of  which 

^K'^*i^  ^  ^^°  ^yp^t  i^^  ^^^  domotistrated  the  existence  of  hydrogen  io 

^p  fUrs  of  this  class.     Ho  had  also  examined  coloured  stars,  like  Alph& 

I       Uercnlis,  and  had   found   them    to   exhibit   a  epectruni,  in    which 

I       porticos  of  the  coloured  bands  are  subdued  by  strong  groups  of  lines 

'       in  such  a  way  as  to  afford  un  explanation  of  the  hues  which  these  stars 

£9play.     He   had    demonstrated    in    the    case  of  Beta  Cygni  that 

^^saficient  lines  are  found  in  the  bine  and  violet  parts  of  the  spectrum 

^■df  the  large  star  to  make  the  red  and  yellow  rays  predominate,  thus 

^giving  to  the  lustre  of  the  larger  stjir  of  this  celebrated  pair  a  hne 

that  is  often  known  as  topaz  colour.     On  the  other  hand,  the  small, 

and  delicate  bine  companion  shows  a  spectrum  in  which  the  strongest 

groaps  of  lines  occur  in  the  orange,  yellow,  and  part  of  the  red.    There 

is  no  more  pleasing  phenomenon  in  sidereal    astronomy  than    that 

praeented  by  the  contrasted  hoes  often  exhibited  by  double  stars.     It 

waa,  however,  always  in  some  degree  a  matter  of  nncertainty  oa  to  how 

fcr  these  varied  hues  were  to  be  regarded  as  actually  indigenous  t» 

the  etari,  for  it  seemed  not  at  all  impossible  that  there  might  be  some 

optical  explanation  of  colours  so  vividly  contrasted  emanating  from 

points  50  contiguons.     It  was  also  remembered  that  bine  stars  were 

frenenlly  only  present  as  one  member  of  an  associated  pair,  and  it 

w&a  tboaght,  not  it  must  be  confessed  without  plausibility,  that  the  blue 

hne  vhich  was  exhibited  might  have  arisen  from  some  subjective  cause, 

or     at  all   events    that  it  did  not  necewjarily  imply   that   the  star 

actually  possessed   a   bluish  colour.     When,  however,   Dr.  Huggins 

showed  that  the  actual  spectra  of  the  object  demonstrated  that  the 

caase  of  the  colour  in  each  alar  arose  from  absorption  by  its  peculiar 

ttmoaphere.  it  became  impossible  to  doubt  the  reality  of  the  pbenc^- 

tnena.     Binco   then   it  has  been   for  physicists  to   explain  why  two 
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closely  neif^hbouring'  atftnt  ahoiild  differ  ao  widely  in  their  atmospheric 
constituents,  for  it  can  be  no  longer  cont«:-ad<d  that  their  beautifal 
hues  arise  from  an  optical  illusion. 

Another  memorable  achievement  in  the  early  part  oC  Dr.  Hugging* 
career  is  connected  with  the  celebrated  now  star  that  burst  forth  iu  the 
Crowniiil^GtJ.  It  seemed  a  fortunatecoincideuce  that  just  at  themomeiit 
when  the  spectroscope  was  beg'inning  to  bo  applied  to  the  sidereal 
heavens,  a  star  of  such  marrelloQS  character  should  hare  presented 
iteelf.  I  well  remember  going  with  LorcT  Rosso  in  1@G(3  to  pay  my 
first  visit  to  Dr.  Huggin*'  observatory  at  Tulse  Hill.  One  of  the 
objects  bo  showed  us  was  the  spectrum  of  this  star,  which  on  thw 
12t.h  of  May  in  that  year  suddenly  burst  forth  with  a  lustre  of  the 
second  magaitude  in  the  oonsteUatirm  of  the  Northern  Crown.  At 
the  time  of  my  visit  the  star  had  considerably  dpclined  from  its  orijfinal 
railiance.  The  feature  which  made  thrt  spectrum  of  the  new  star 
essentially  distinct  from  that  of  any  other  star  that  had  been  pre- 
viously observed  was  the  presence  of  certain  briglit  lim-s  superposed  on 
a  spectrum  with  dark  litiea  of  one  of  the  ordinary  types.  The  ptjsition. 
of  certain  of  these  Unea  showed  thwt  one  of  the  Inminous  gases  must 
be  hydrogen.  It  is  iitipi>s*iiblo  in  dissociate  the  spectroscopic  evidence 
from  the  circiimstaucoa  known  in  connection  with  this  star.  Tho 
spectroscope  showed  that  ttiere  must  have  been  something  which  we 
may  describe  aa  a  conflagration  of  hydrogen  on  a  stupendous  scale, 
aud  this  outburst  would  account  forthe  sudden  increase  in  luminosity 
of  the  star,  and  also  to  some  extent  explain  how  so  stnpendoug  an 
illumination  once  kindled  conld  dwindle  away  in  so  short,  a  time  as 
a  few  days.  Viewed  iu  the  light  of  much  later  work,  these  early 
discoveries  assume  an  increased  signiGcance. 

If,  however,  we  were  to  choose  that  one  of  Dr.  Huggins'  achieve- 
ments which  gave  the  widest  extension  to  our  knowledge,  I  think  we 
can  hardly  heritate  to  select  what  Romney  Robinson  long  ago  called 
the  "  palmary  discovery  "  of  the  spectrum  of  a  nebula.  It  was  here 
that  iu  the  most  emphatic  sense  Dr.  Huggins  broke  new  ground.  The 
stars  were  known  to  be  bodies  more  or  less  cougeuerous  with  uur  suu; 
and  up  to  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking,  some  five-aud-twenty  yeara 
ago,  nebulae  were  often  looked  upon  as  clusters  of  stars  too  distant  for  ua 
to  perceive  the  rays  from  each  individual  poiot.  In  fact,  with  the 
erection  of  each  great  telescope  the  test  of  its  performance  was 
generally  sought  in  its  power  to  "  resolve"  nebula?,  as  the  proceiss 
used  to  be  called.  It  is  true  that  many  nebula  wholly  refused  to 
disintegrate,  but  it  was  generally,  though  not  universally,  thought 
that,  with  increased  power,  even  the  most  refractory  nebula  would 
exhibit  itself  as  a  mere  cloud  of  stars.  Remombering  this  fact, 
and  remembering  also  the  faintnesa  of  these  mere  stains  of  light, 
it  may  be  readily  believed  that  when  Dr.  Hug^na  (irat  allowed  one 
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of  these  objects  to  throw  Its  gleam  on  the  slit  of  bis  spectroeoope, 
he  did  Dot  entertain  much  hope  that  this  instronieat,  though  bo  potent 
elsewhere,  woold  avail  to  interpret  such  a  dim  object.  If  the  nebula 
were  of  the  same  order  as  stars  which  hod  been  observed,  then  its  light 
would  be  expanded  by  the  prism,  and  weak  ag  the  light  was  at  thn  begin- 
nbg  it  would  beoome  much  weaker  Btill  when  spread  out  in  the  act  of 
dispersion.  When,  however,  Dr.  Hnggins  found  that  he  coold  fwe  light 
ID  the  spectroscope  he  so  little  realised  the  importance  of  hia  discovery 
that  he  thought  for  the  moment  what  he  saw  must  have  had  its  origin 
in  some  raaladjustmont  of  his  apparatnii.  But  it  was  not  so.  He  dis- 
covered that  the  nebula  he  was  looking  at,  as  well  as  many  other  objects 
of  the  same  class,  was  not  a  mere  distant  duster  of  stars,  but  that  they 
were  maases  of  glowing  gas.  The  action  of  the  prism  on  light  from 
a  star  is  utterly  different  from  its  action  on  th«  light  emitted  frotn 
glowing  gas.  In  the  former  case  the  light  is  spread  out  into  the  long 
band  displaying  the  rainbow  hnos  if  bright  enough  ;  tn  the  latter  ca«« 
the  light  is  condensed  into  one  or  more  luminous  tines.  The  light 
from  the  gaseous  nebula  is  exhibited  by  tlie  spectroeoope  In  a  number 
of  bright  line*  instead  of  being  spread  out  over  the  entire  length 
of  tfa^  spectrum.  That  nothing  should  be  wanting  to  complete  this 
splendid  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  universe,  Dr.  Huggins 
Msayed  to  discover  the  nature  of  the  gases  which  glow  in  these 
fsint  bluish  nebulae.  Eren  at  this  eariy  period  he  succeeded  in 
establishing  the  existence  of  hydrogen  in  these  remote  regions  of 
space. 

The  important  discoveries  we  have  named  may  be  said  to  have 
initiated  the  application  of  spectroscopic  research  tu  the  stdereal 
hcKvens.  The  address  that  Dr.  Huggins  has  just  delivered  presents 
a  splendid  |)icture  of  the  harvest  of  discoveries  by  this  time  accnmu- 
Uted.  It  is  natural  that  m  attractive  a  field  of  resea.-ch  (should  have 
ragaged  the  co-operation  of  many  /.ealoas  explorers.  To  tbeir 
laboare  the  addreaa  has  rendered  ample  jpstJce. 

At  the  present  moment  the  attention  of  the  astronomical  world  is 
especially  directed  towards  the  development  of  the  reaoorces  of 
photography  in  the  varioun  Applications  which  il  has  to  their  art. 
Already  the  camera  has  become  an  indispensable  adjunct  in  the 
obaenratory,  and  we  are  every  day  learning  more  and  more  of  what 
it  can  do  for  ns.  The  chemical  eye  is  often  more  sensitive  than  the 
human  eye ;  it  is  always  more  patient.  It  will  display  for  us  a 
msgnificent  nebula  like  that  which  Borroands  the  Pleiade-s,  and  which 
is  wholly  inrisible  to  the  nnaided  eye,  and  only  to  be  seen  with  the 
teleeoope  under  very  special  conditions  not  often  realised.  N'atarally, 
Dr.  Huggins  has  much  to  telt  os  of  the  applications  of  photography. 
It  would  be  impossible  for  him  not  to  have  mentioned  that  remarkable 
photograph  obtained   by  Mr.  Roberta  of  the  great  nebula  in  Andro- 
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modo,  Tcbich  was  produced  by  exposing  a  highly  Bensitive  plate 
for  four  honra  in  the  focus  of  a  powerful  rftlloctor.  Tho  result  has 
boen  to  produce  a  picture  wliicli  lias  buc<a  said,  and  I  believe  with 
troth,  to  be  the  most  suggestive  reproBoatation  of  any  celestial 
object  that  has  rver  boon  obtnined.  Features  which  Kad  been  dimly 
traced  in  the  nebula  when  vianaUy  examinttd  in  jHiwerful  telescopes 
are  now  seen  to  bo  parts  of  an  organic  whole  vLiible  on  the  photo- 
graph, though  not  otherwise  diKcernible  by  the  keenest  sense.  Such 
a  study  of  the  great  nebula  was  all  the  more  acceptable  because  it  ia 
one  of  thp  most  baffling  of  those  objects.  It  is  bnght  enough  to  b* 
perceived  by  the  unaided  eye,  and  it  might  hare  been  expected  that  sft 
striking  a  celestial  strnctiire  ongbt  by  this  time  to  have  diw^losed  its 
character  either  as  a  dL'itant  cluster  of  stars,  or  as  a  truly  gaseous 
object.  HerscUel  loijg  ago  called  it  one  of  tie  least  resolvable  of  the 
nebulie,  but  yet  it  does  not  appear  to  possess  a  spectrum  similar  to 
that  of  tlie  gaseous  nebula  of  which  we  haTe  been  speaking.  The 
character  of  this  object,  both  as  to  its  actual  physical  uatnre  and 
as  to  the  tuateriaU  present  ia  it,  is  at  present  undetennined.  This 
oousideratiou  lends  a  certain  amouQt  of  ipystery  to  Mr.  Itobcrts* 
great  photograph,  a  mystery  we  do  not  feel  to  a  correspoudiug  extent 
when  we  look  at  tho  photograph  of  Andromeda's  only  rival,  tin?  great 
nebula  In  Orton.  The  pictures  of  the  latter  exhibit  a  glorious  object 
which  is  certainly  known  to  ha  gatii>ous,  and  we  have  also  the  assurance 
that  hydrogen  is  among  the  niatf^rial^  of  which  it  is  composed. 

There  is  no  part  of  Dr.  Hnggina'  address  more  interesting  tliaa 
that  which  treats  of  tho  exquisite  applicatiun  (if  the  spectroscope  to 
th-^  discovery  of  the  movement  of  approach  or  movement  of  recession 
in  the  object  from  which  the  light  emanates.  In  fad,  there  is  no 
pa8.Hage  in  the  luldress  which  seems  to  me  more  prej^ant  tn  signifi- 
cance than  in  which  wi?  are  told  that :  "  In  the  future  a  higher 
value  may  indeed  be  placed  upon  this  iadln?ct  use  of  the  spectroscopo 
than  upon  its  chemical  revelations."  It  seems  that  the  spectroscope 
promisea  to  prove  a  useful,  indeed  an  essential,  ally  to  those  older  and 
more  familiar  parta  of  astronomy  in  vbich  the  movements  of  tho 
heavenly  bodies  wore  the  study  chiefly  contemplated.  The  spMtroscope 
here  tells  iia  exactly  that  element  in  the  movement  which  tho  older 
methods  of  inqairy  entirely  failed  to  rereal.  A  star  coming  directly 
towards  ns  or  retreating  directly  from  us  appears  to  stand  still. 
With  our  micrometers  and  meridian  circles  we  can  measure  those 
movements  of  the  celesti&l  bodies  which  lie  athwart  the  line  of  Eigbt ; 
but  these  appliances  were  useless  in  so  far  as  movements  along  the 
line  of  sight  was  concerned.  Here  it  is  that  the  spectroscope  comes 
to  our  assistance,  and  what  was  at  first  dreamed  of  as  a  mere  theoretical 
possibility  ha.'>  now  become  by  gradual  improvement  in  the  construc- 
tioD  of  the  instruments  a  most  valuable  and  iudiapensable  mode  of 
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research.  As  to  the  accuracy  of  thia  method,  it  enables  us,  under 
&vDurable  circumstancea,  to  measure  Bpeed  of  recession  or  approach 
"  to  within  a  mile  per  second,  op  even  lees."  What  this  means  is  that 
SDch  a  speed  as  that  of  the  revelation  of  tho  earth  in  Its  orbit  around 
the  snn  conid  be  determined  to  within  iivo  or  six  per  cent,  of  its  amount. 
It  is  to  Dr.  Huggins  himself  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  first 
application  of  thia  principle  to  astrcnomieiJ  measurement.  The 
earliest  observations  were  made  by  him  in  18G8,  bnt  for  many  years 
the  application  of  this  method  was  retarded  by  a  want  of  perfection 
in  the  instrnmonta  nrcossary  for  so  delicate  a  branch  of  research. 
Bowsrer,  snch  improvements  have  been  made  within  the  last  two 
jflan,  by  means  of  photogrophv  at  Potsdam,  and  by  eye  observations  at 
the  Lick  Obaerraton,*,  that  the  method  has  been  elevated  to  a  precision 
that  entitles  its  measnrements  to  the  respect  which  has  alwavs  been 
accorded  to  those  raadne  by  the  appliances  of  the  older  astronomy. 

Professor  Vogel  at  Potsdam  photographs  a  small  part  of  the 
apectram  of  the  star  in  the  vicinity  of  the  line  G,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  compatisoQ  introduces  with  all  needful  precaution  tie  hydrogen 
line  in  that  neighbourhood.  For  certain  stars  he  has  recently  used 
K>me  of  the  lines  of  iron.  The  result  we  must  give  in  Dr.  Huggins' 
own  words :  "  The  perfection  of  these  spectra  is  shown  by  the  large 
nomber  of  the  lines,  no  fewer  than  250  in  the  case  of  Capella,  within 
the  small  ri-gion  of  the  spectrum  on  the  [jlatt*.  Already  the  motjons  of 
about  fifty  stars  have  been  measured  with  an  iwicuracy,  in  the  oaso  of 
the  larger  number  of  them,  of  about  an  English  mile  per  second." 

In  a  method  of  such  delicacy,  involving  results  of  so  great  interest, 
it  is  obviously  desirable  to  have  conSrmatory  measures  made  under 
circamstanoes  as  widely  different  as  possible.  These  have  bean 
forthcoming  from  the  Lick  Observatory  in  Califoniia,  thnnks  to  Mr. 
Keeier,  then  an  astronomer  at  that  great  institution.  He  has 
SDOoeeded  in  obtaining  determinations,  by  direct  eyo  obsen-ation  with 
•sperb  instruments,  and  ho  has  found  it  possible  to  execute  measure- 
laents  of  a  spectrnm  with  an  accuracy  as  great  as  that  obtained  by 
PmfMaor  Vogel.  The  resnlt  is  so  signiiicant  that  we  must  again 
give  it  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Fuggins : 

"The  miirvflIoii.s  Hccuracy  attainable  in  Sir.  Keeier 's  bands  on  a  suitable 
ftar  is  sbownby  oU'ieniitioQsDQ  threu  nights oE  tho>itar  Arcturus,lho  largest 
divergence  of  Mr,  Keeier's  meaBurt's  being  not  jfreater  thou  bix-teutlis  of  a 
Biilfi  i>er  second,  while  the  meau  of  three  nights'  work  agreeii  with  the  mean 
of  live  photographic  dctcmiiiialionB  of  thc>  ftime  »Uit  at  Pot^duui  to  within 
Dae-tenth  of  an  English  mile.  Thette  are  detoi'minationM  of  thu  niotinnn  of 
a  fun  so  stupenilously  remuto  that  even  tho  motliod  of  piimllax  practtrnlly 
bih  to  fathom  tho  depth  of  intervening  spaep,  and  by  means  of  light  wavpii, 
which  have  been,  accortlini^  to  Klkin's  nominal  parallax,  nearly  2iJQ  jvant 
upoti  their  journey." 

■   It  is  impoenble  for  any  lorer  of  astronomy  to  read  of  these  acKlere- 
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ments  without  Bome  emotion.  The  alliaace  between  pbotograpli^  anJ 
spectroscopy  is  here  rendered  available  for  exteudiuj,'  our  knowledge 
of  the  moTeuientB  ofthe  heavenly  bodies  lu  a  direcMou  wholly  tnaccve- 
nble  to  every  other  appliotica  of  the  aetronomer.  I  may  mentioa 
one  of  the  points  In  which  the  importancf  of  the  :iew  method  can 
hardly  be  oTerratcd.  In  the  older  ])roct'EB  of  ascertaining  the  proper 
motions  of  stars,  the  lapse  of  long  periods  of  time  wa>^  indispensable. 
A  star  would  have  to  poaaess  a  movement  mare  rapid  tlinn  that  of  any 
of  the  starg,  except  a  very  few,  if  it  coald  be  determined  by  our  meridian 
instramente  in  less  than  a  twelvemonth.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
an  interval  of  many  years  would  be  necessary  before  the  inoveineot  of 
tbe  star  could  be  certainly  concluded  from  such  measarements.  With 
such  small  raovementa  as  those  possesaed  by  most  of  the  stars,  various 
cansea  combine  to  render  the  measurements  highly  uncertain  :  and  yet 
for  aatroDomers  who  d'Psire  to  learn  the  constitution  of  the  heavens, 
there  would  be  no  inforoiation  more  valuable  than  copious  and  accnrate 
knowledge  of  the  proper  motions  of  the  atnrs.  It  seems  from  these 
discoveries  at  Potsdam  and  at  Lick  that  wo  may  now  entertain 
a  hope  that  abundant  and  accurate  information  of  the  character  that 
I  have  indicat-ed  will  be  promptly  forthcoming. 

The  researches  of  Mr.  Keeler  at;  Ltck  have  already  afforded  ua 
some  information  with  regard  to  the  proper  motions  of  the  nebulas  in 
the  line  of  sight.  Here,  indeed,  an  entirely  new  departure  has  been 
made.  Most  of  these  objects  are  so  ill-defmed  that  their  position 
canaot  be  measured,  or  cannot  by  ordinary  methods  be  even  specified 
with  the  accnracy  necessary  for  the  determination  of  their  proper 
motions.  The  vag^aeness  of  the  nebula  is  not,  however,  a  bar 
to  the  application  of  the  spectroscope  in  the  measarement  of  it« 
movements  in  the  line  of  sight.  Wo  still  know  notliing  as  to 
the  movements  of  the  nebula  athwart  that  Hoe.  But  it  is  some- 
thing for  us  to  have  obtained  information  as  to  the  progress  of  these 
bodies  in  one  direction  at  alt  ercuts.  An  attempt  was  madf  to  solve 
this  problem  a  good  many  yt-ars  ago  by  Dr.  Hugging  himself;  but  the 
apparatus  that  was  then  available  did  not  possess  the  relinement 
necessary  for  meaaureinonts  so  delicate.  The  resources  of  the  splendid 
equipment  at  Lick  have  provided  what  is  retiuired,  and  Mr.  Xeeler 
has  ascertained  the  movements  of  some  nebulae.  Aa  an  illustration 
of  his  results,  wo  may  take  the  famou.s  nebula  in  Orion.  lie  finds 
that  this  object  is  rutreating  from  our  system  at  the  rate  of  about 
ten  miles  a  second.  The  most  rapid  movement  he  has  yet  discovered 
in  one  of  these  nebulous  objects  Is  a  pace  of  forty  miles  a  second. 

Among  the  problems  which  the  spectrosoope  has  as  yet  failed  to 
solve  must  be  mentioned  that  of  the  Aurora  Borealis.  No  doubt 
flomothing  has  been  learned :  but  still  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
prism  has  been  more  succeesfu!  up  to  the  present  in  its  application  to 
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objects  vrhicb  lie  like  the  nebnlic  on  the  very  conSnes  of  the  risib!e 

oDtreree,  than  it  has  to  the  aurora  which  is,  comporatiTely  9|>eakmg, 
close  at  hand.  Dr.  Hngf^ine  gives  iia  a  anmmary  of  our  knowledge 
oa  ibis  subject.  It  is  certain  that  the  glow  of  the  aurora  U  in  the 
nuun  due  to  the  effect  of  electric  discharges  in  the  upper  regions  of 
the  Mmosphere.  Seeiog  that  we  are  familiar  with  the  spectra  of  tbe 
atmospheric  gages,  as  produced  in  our  laboratories,  it  might  bav<-  been 
expecteci  that  the  interpretation  of  tbo  spectrum  of  the  aurora  would 
be  a  comparatively  easy  task.  We  are  still  ignorant  of  the  source  of 
tbe  principal  line  in  tbe  green  which,  as  Dr.  Huggius  remarks,  may 
have  an  origin  independent  of  that  of  tbe  other  lines.  He  also  refers 
to  the  supposition  that  tbo  aurora  is  produced  by  the  dust  of  meteors  ; 
bat  with  reference  to  tbid,  he  notes  that  experiment  hati  shown  that 
fine  met^illic  dust  suspended  iu  gases  conveying  an  electric  discharge 
like  that .  of  an  aurora  will  uot  cause  tlu-  spectrum  to  exhibit  tbe 
characteristic  line  of  the  metalic  dust  in  qaesLion.  There  is  much  to 
be  said  for  I'rofessor  Schuster's  suggestion  that  tbe  principal  line  in  the 
aarora  may  be  due  to  some  extremely  light  gas  which  is  present  in 
too  small  a  relative  quantity  In  tbe  lower  strata  of  the  atmosphere  to 
pemiit  of  its  existence  being  disclosed  by  spectroscopic  or  any  other 
form  of  chemical  analysis.  In  tbe  upper  regions  where  the  auroral 
displays  take  place,  tbe  ordinary  gases  have  assumed  extreme  tenuity, 
and  the  lighter  gas  becomes  of  more  relative  importance,  and  gives  n 
oharacter  to  the  spectrum. 

As  it  is  instructive  to  learn  ils  far  aa  may  be  the  boundary  between 
the  known  and  the  unknown,  it  is  interesting  to  read  what  Dr. 
Hoggins  has  to  tell  ua  about  tbe  solar-corona.  The  nature  of  this 
toarveUons  appendage  to  the  snn  is  still  a  matter  of  uncertainty. 
There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  the  corona  consists  of  highly 
attenuated  matter  driven  outwards  from  the  sun  by  some  repulsive 
force,  and  it  In  also  clear  that  If  this  force  be  not  electric  it  mu^t  at 
leut  be  something  of  a  very  kindred  character.  Dr.  Schuster 
suggests  that  there  may  be  an  electric  connection  between  the  son 
and  the  planets.  Id  fact,  with  some  limitations  we  might  even 
assert  there  mmt  be  such  a  connection.  It  Is  well  known  that  great 
oalbreaks  on  tbe  sun  have  br-en  immiHliately  followed,  I  might  almost 
say  accompanied,  by  remarkable  magnetic  disturbances  on  the  earth. 
The  instances  that  ore  recorded  of  this  connection  are  altogether  too 
remarkable  to  be  set  aside  as  mere  coincidences.  Dr.  Huggins  does 
not  refer  iu  this  connection  to  Hertz's  astonishing  discoveries ;  bet  it 
teems  quit*  possible  that  research  along  this  line  may  thtcw  much 
Hght  on  the  subject,  at  present  so  obscure,  of  the  electric  relation 
between  the  snn  and  the  earth.  So  far  as  the  spectrum  of  the  corona 
B  concerned  we  may  summarise  what  is  known  in  the  woi-ds  of  Dr. 
HttgginH :   "  The  green  coronal  lino  baa  no  known  representative  in 
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terrestria.1  subBtances,  nor  has  Schunter  been  able  to  recognise  any  of 
OUT  elements  in  tbe  other  lines  of  the  corona." 

Dr.  Ilagpins  notes  that  it  is  n  little  siirpri?<ing  that  our 
first  accnrate  knowledge  of  the  spectrum  of  hydrogen  should  have 
beea  ascertained  not  from  a  coarae  of  refined  laboratoiy  ex-peri- 
ments,  but  from  photographs  of  the  s^wctra  of  the  white  stars  to 
which  Sirius  belongs.  Hydrogen  has  a  few  visible  lines  in  its 
spectrnm,  and  the  photograph  fihowa  that  these  belong  to  on 
organised  ^atem  of  lines  which  are  wonderfully  displayed  in  the 
spectra  of  the  white  stars,  first  fully  obtained  by  Dr.  Hiij^gins.  The 
hydrogen  apectruui  possesses  a  special  interest,  iDnsmach  as  Dr.  John- 
stone Stouey  many  years  ago  pointed  out  that  the  three  principal 
visual  lines  were  members  of  a  harmonic  aerieu,  and  the  interesting 
discovery  has  been  since  made  by  Professor  Balmer  that  a  more 
comprehensive  law  iucludes  both  these  harmonic  members  and 
tht/*  rest  of  the  series.  Thus  the  hydrogen  spectrum  appears  to 
present  a  tumplicity  not  found  in  the  spectrum  of  any  other  gas, 
and  therefore  it  is  with  great  interest  that  we  examine  the  spectra 
of  the  white  stars,  in  wliich  the  dark  lines  of  hydrcigeu  are  usually 
strong  and  broad.  In  stars  of  this  class  we  often  look  tn  viun  for 
those  dark  metallic  lines  so  characteristic  of  other  stars  which  have 
a  nature  more  nearly  resembling  oar  sun. 

The  question  is  also  diacussod  as  to  whether  the  radiance  charac- 
teristic of  the  white  stars  may  he  regarded  as  an  indication  of  an 
extremely  high  temperature  as  compared  with  that  shown  by  other 
stars.  It  seems  haidly  possible  to  doubt  that  such  a  star  as  Sirios 
owes  its  great  lustre  not  merely  to  its  size,  but  also  to  its  intrinsic 
brilliancy,  indicative  of  a  high  tempeniturc.  It  mny  illustrate  the 
attention  that  has  been  paid  to  the  spectra  of  the  white  stars  to  refer 
to  some  interesting  observations  of  Kcheiner ;  he  has  found  that  the 
objects  of  this  class  which  are  in  the  constellation  of  Orion  agree  in 
possessing  a  certain  dark  line,  which  appears  to  coincide  In  position 
with  ono  of  the  bright  lines  in  tlift  famous  nebula  in  the  ^me 
constellation.  lie  remarks  that,  with  the  siugle  exception  of  Algol, 
he  has  not  observed  this  ."same  line  in  any  other  white  star.  These 
observations  naturally  suggest  the  remark  that  the  stars  in  the 
constellation  of  Orion  possess  a  certain  affinity  beyond  tliat  implied  by 
their  proximity  in  the  same  constellation.  They  are  apparently  a 
group  associated  by  community  of  composition.  In  cousideriag  this 
circumstance  we  are  reminded  how  the  great  nebula,  with  every 
increase  of  optical  power  and  every  increase  in  the  period  of  exposure 
of  tho  photographs,  seems  to  cover  an  ever-widening  area,  extending, 
as  we  now  know,  v^o  as  to  Luclude  ^xncrat  uf  the  bright  stars. 

So  far  the  8poctM;8cnpie  results  that  we  have  referred  to  may  be 
mainly  traced  in  one  way  or  another  to  the  initiation  of  Dr.  Hoggins 
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himaelF.     He  has  described  in  his  adflrosn  another  most  recent  branch 
of  spectroecopic  work  whicli  can  hardly  be  said  to  haro   heen  soaght 
for  in  his  own  labours.     Howovor,  it  takes  its  rise  frr>ra  the  meaaarc- 
ment    by    th«    spectroscope    of  movement  in  the  line  of  sight,  for 
the  application  of  which  method  we  nrp  indebted  to  him.      It  is  well 
known  that  one  test  of  the   iwwer  of  a   great  telescope  is  nsoally 
expressed  by  the  closeness   of  the   doable  stars  which  it  is  able  to 
separate.     The  finest  instrument  on  the  top  of  Monnt  Hamilton,  even 
when  the  eye  of  a   Burnhara   is  applied  to  it,  will  only  sncceed  in 
decomposing   a    binary    star    into    it«    distinct    elements   when  the 
oomponents  are  separated  by  an   angular  distance  of  at  least  some 
tenths  of  a  second.      The   most  sangnine  telescopic  observer  never 
a]rp«cted  that  ho  would  be  able  to  separste  the  light  from  two  stars 
if  they  were  leas  than  the  tenth  of  a   second  apart;  ypt  the  spectro- 
g^pe  is  able  to  distingaish  the  distinct  existence  of  stars  which  are 
^panted  by  an  interval  not  greater  than  the  two-hundredth  part  of 
I  aecoad.      How  small  this  angle  is  may  be  realised  by  obsemng 
tliat  it  is  about  equal  to  that  subtended  by  a  foot-rule  at  a  distance 
fftuai  to  the  diameter  of  the  earth.     It  is  to  Professor  Pickering,  at 
llai^Brd  College  Observatory,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  application 
(,i   this  most  beantiful    process.     The    K   line  in  the  photograph  of 
\i\zsT  was   found   to  be  doable  at  intervals  of  fifly-two  days ;  the 
{ppctmm  was  thus  not  due  to  a  single  bource,  but  could  be  completely 
«zplsined  i£  the  star  was  an  excessively  close  double,  the  components 
of  which  moved  periodically  in  the  opposite  directions  in  the  line  of 
agbt.      It  is   hard  to  over-estimate  the   interest  derived  from  the 
inibtmation  conveyed  by  such  photographs.     The  period  of  the  open- 
ings of  the  lines  gives  us  the  period  of  revolution  of  the  binary  star. 
Tlie  actual  distance  by  which  the  line  is  opened   will  give  us,  at  all 
ereotfi  in  some  cases,  the  velocity  of  the  star,  and  thus  its  distance  may 
b»  learned,  while  when  the  distance  and  the  periodic  times  are  known 
the  masses  become  determined.     It  seems  hardly  an   exaggeration 
'        to  sajr   that    we    are    actually    able    to    weigh  some   stars    by    the 
f^iectroscope. 

It  was  only  natural  that  Algol  should  invite  the  attention  of  those 

pnjrided  with  the  appliances  necessapy  for  this  new  research.     It  now 

'       sesms  that  the  mystery  of  the  demon  star  has  been  expounded  by  the 

•pt'CtroBCope.      It  conaista  of  two  components,  the  large  bright  star 

twice  as  big  as  the  sun  and  about  half  as  heavy,  attended  by  a  dark 

*tttr  of  about  half  its  own  size  and  mass.     The  two  are  2J  million 

*ilea  apart,    and  thl^  dark  or    nearly  dark    companion,   by  rapidly 

'^Tolving  round  the  brilliant  stAT,  periodically  intercepts  its  light,  and 

'"Oa  gives  rise  to  the  well-known   variability  of  Algol.     Still  ono 

'*^*3r«>  application  of  the  spectroscopic  method  of  measuring  movements 

^>   the  line  of  sight  is  found  in  Duner's  beautiful  observations  of  the 
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limb  of  the  sun.  By  conaparison  between  the  approachiog  edge  aod 
the  retreatinfr  edge  he  hsH  been  able  to  ascertain  the  velocity  of  the  aun's 
rotatior..  It  is  not  only  interesting  to  find  that  these  resalls  corrobo- 
mt«  the  determinations  already  familiar  by  observations  of  the  san- 
spot5.  but  the  spectroscopic  method  admits  of  being  applied  to  zones 
in  the  son  from  which  spots  are  absent.  We  thus  obtain  a  very 
complete  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  rotation  of  our  laminar/.  Dandr'a 
mBoatirementa  confirm  the  extraordinary  fact  that  the  equatorial  r^giona 
in  the  sun  accomplish  a  revolution  in  a  shorter  time  than  sones  wl 
are  nearer  to  bis  poles. 

The  address  of  course  gives  as  some  account  of  the  present 
of  the  combined  efl'ort  to  produce  a  great  photographic  chart  of 
heavens.     About  22,000  photographs  would  be  necessary,  each  covering 
a  space  of  foar  degrees.     Each  star  is  1o  appear  uu  two  plate*,  so  as 
to  avoid  errorc,  and  by  giving  an  exposure  equivalent  to  forty  minntee 
at  Paris  it  is  expected  that  all  stars  down  to  the  fourteenth  msgnitnde 
will  be  represented.      Astronomers  well   know  how  large  a  »har»?  of 
credit  is  due  to  Dr.  Gill   in  coDuection   with  this  great  work.      Tbi^^ 
vast  surveying  task  is  only  one  of  the  pieces  of  astronomical  work  i^H 
which  photographing  the  stars  is  now  employed.       In  the  delicate 
movements  of  aonual  parallax  it  has  been  proved,  especially   by  the 
labours  of  Professor  Pritchard  at  Oxford,  that  ineasorements  made  on 
the  photo^^raphs  con  compare  favourably  with  the  finest  measaremeots 
made  on  the  heavt-ns.      We  are   only  jupt  beginning  to  realise  th^^ 
benefits  from  these  photographic  processes.  jH 

The  address  touches   necessarily  on   the  pi-obable  constitution   oi^ 
tometa  and  of  their  connection  with  meteors.     Nothing  is  bettor  estab- 
lished than  the  fact  that  the  periodic  meteor  sboiver   is  a  swarm  of 
minnte  bodies  revolving  around  the  sun  in  an  elliptic  orbit,  and  that 
in   the   case   of   eome   of   the   greater    showers,    at    all    evente,    the 
highway   pursued  by   the  meteoric    shoal    is  also   the    highway 
which    a   great    comet  moves.      That  there  is  a  connection  betwi 
comets  and   meteors  of  this  periodic  class  seems  therefore  unqne 
tionable,  though    it    does  not   seem    ea^  to   say   what  the    precise 

nature  of  the  relation  may  be.     It  is,  however,  e8]>ccially  necessar} 

to  observe  the  distinction  betwt^cii  th^*  ordinary  luminous  meteot^^ 
sjid  the  solid  meteorites  which  occasionally  tumble  down  on  the— = 
earth.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  at  all  clear  that  moteoritei^M 
have  any  connection  whatever  with  comets.  The  meteorites  do  no^.^ 
stand  in  any  ascertained  relation  to  the  periodic  shooting-star-.^ 
showers.  In  fact,  the  only  common  feature  which  they  may  h  ^ 
said  to  possess  is  that  thsy  both  come  into  the  atmosphere  fmn— ^ 
the  outside.  While  therefore  we  must  admit  that  such  meteor  showei^« 
as  the  Leonids  are  unquestionably  connected  with  comets,  yet  n«^^ 
must  distinctly  hesitate  to  afHrm  that  meteorites  have    any  knoi 
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relstiou  to  these  bodies.  On  t\iis  niatt«r  Dr.  Ku^ixiit*  pxprwHvt 
liuiiseir  with  characteristic  cautbD,  though  ho  nckitowliMlfftw  \\\n\ 
there  is  some  spectroscopic  evidence  which  miglil  bt>  oilfnl  in  «up» 
port  of  the  contention  that  the  nucleus  of  the  comot  Ik  nut  wlK>tljr 
different  from  the  matter  which  falls  dowa  here  oh  meim>rilMt. 
With  rvforence  to  the  more  character istio  featured  of  nom^lti.  «iiO)i 
85  the  rapid  tranBforuiations  which  they  uudergo,  and  thn  niarvxjlnuii 
tails  which  they  shoot  forth,  the  idea  aeeDU  gradually  d»velopiu|( 
tbat  the  phenomena  are  in  the  main  of  au  electric  churaoler.  Ur. 
Hoggins  suggests  that  the  recent  discovi^riea  of  the  elootrio  aot'ion  of 
the  tUtra-violet  part  of  solar  light  may  poAsibly  help  to  explnin  the 
highly  electrified  conditiow  of  comets. 

It  would  not  be  passible  in  a  riminti  of  the  achievementn  in  mrHlem 
afltttmomy  to  omit  an  acconnt  of  the  splendid  reamrehm  rm  thA  ncni' 
Station  of  the  sun  made  by  Professor  Rowland,  Ha  has  shown 
that  thirty-six  terreotria]  element!  are  eertafaily  Indicated  in  the 
wlar  spectnm.  while  ^ght  othen  are  doiiljtfal.  Fift«eB  atflOMnbi 
hsTA  not  been  found  thoa^  soof^t  for,  and  t<ffl  rlnmAnfa  hmt  ml 
yet  been  compared  with  the  son's  spedrntn.  FUaacnii  am  atm  j^lfvOT 
for  showing  Uiat  tboogh  fifteen  elem«it<  had  no  Hum  mntwpwKnff 
to  Ihose  in  the  nlir  ipectnm,  yet  Am  h  bat  ItulA  niiJn— i  l» 
show  tha;  ther  are  naBf  abaent  from  Hut  Mm.  Dr.  ffa)0|fiw 
ejntomtses  theae  Toy  luAeiBatlu^  resalta  in  tW  iCvftSag^  mimmtk^ 
'*  It  follows  kkat  if  tWwboiacaitfc  warn  hesCed  t/>  iW  tMfMMiV  of 
tibesnn,  ito  sfMciiaai  wo^  nmmUa  mrj  Otrndy  iW  wtar  i^MMlHt^ 

Rarely  iodaed  haa  t^  Pftwiene  of  Ae  BrflM  Mmiu^ltm  harf 
more  abnadoat  wad  valnafaU  maoitki  Ibam  ww  as  ifcn  JbytiMi  <itf  Iv. 
Hoggins  in  Ifc*  prvpKilion  oi  hm  adSnai  W«  am  >C  *  fam  #ft4ik<r 
to  admire  moee  the  himuf  rf  dw  nvgnl  pimwuaw  Iw  IhM  (faaeriM^ 
or  tlie  mnOTiiMliii  iiyfMW  lAIIT  wWfc  wfcfafc  Amt  piiiJiilWiJ^ 
been  appoad  Bi  Aa  Ahmw^  ov  sadnnl  ftraw.  Tn^  iImM  flMWI^ 
of  the  aJJjtaii  ■  tiia  BiBsnii»y  wwy  in  «1it<;b  ba  «*»  M!m»  m  ^/tf 
rolnme  of  lmiafcj||i  «ttA  haa  bnn  oh«Mn«4  by  flh^  «fl^^ 

leguded  ••  n  tetoaanc  ^r  pnieMnn.  ITrta  i»  rfc*  .,  ^flfr 
iddicai.  and  it  dHWav  awpiktj  anaf  tif  bta  henwrv  M  l«*«m  tlnr 
■wHitiaffiw  d&Miiow  m  «Wab  tV'  iUftmfWMW  ta  an^  <aai4  h^ 


Tbe  KMBfff  of  ons 
the  ■gesL     Ta  bialoip«a  it  .r. 
phydcBln  it  will  ha  dtar  amtar^ 


■»*'  r'a^  BV^riTv^ry^. 
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f  r^HE  obser\'aiit  traveller  is  certain  to  find  himself  struck  by  one 
.1.  f&ct  before  lie  baa  beeu  long  in  Australia.  There  are  certain 
daring  and  advt>iiturouB  things  being  done  In  the  way  of  constructive 
politics,  and  ideas  which  are  only  moutt^d  at  home  are  put  into 
actual  effect.  Whether  these  movements  are  for  th»  final  good, 
or  whether  it  will  be  seen  wise  in  the  long  run  to  retrace  some 
of  the  steps  already  taken,  only  time  can  Khow.  But  from  the  fact 
to  the  reason  for  it  is  a  diroct  and  aingle  step.  A  considerable 
niimljer  of  the  men  who  hold  Miniateriiil  appointments  are  bo  young 
that,  in  the  more  crowded  poUtical  spheres  at  home,  they  would  bo 
occupying  (at  their  moefc  advanced)  poaitions  nhioh  might  moro  or 
less  afford  on  opportunity  for  the  display  of  promise.  There  nobody 
■uks  for  probation.  A  clever  and  ambitioua  young  man  does  not 
dream  of  waiting  through  a  qnarter  of  a  oentmy  of  public  service, 
he  wonld  bo  compelled  to  do  with  ns,  before  he  can  be  rewarded  wi 
the  least  responsible  of  Ministerial  positions.  Vonng  brains  are  in 
demand,  and  the  dreams  of  young  h&Ads  are  translated  into  fact  more 

•  I  iim  piinit«lj  inromie*!  on  high  authority  that  mv  ctimatc  of  tbo  n;1ati^'e 
poaitloiu  oi  Victoria  and  iU  capituT  uru  caiionnly  ttiipn^cial  Rnd  niialeo'ling.  1/ 
MdhouiTf?,  with  ft  popnlAtion  amounting  to  very  nearly  nnti-haif  of  tlint  nf  th«  whole 
colony,  did  only  the  buaincst  work  of  tliat  colony — ij.  tl];it  i»  to  say,  (nrty-four  non- 
lirodacurs  iivoil'  on  tlw  profits  of  (be  labooiv  of  fifly-six  producers— the  thing  ml^bt  be 
regarded  as  uhuonual,  uid  even,  poEnibly,  ax  iiiiiichi(y\'Diis  from  an  cconumico&ociil 
p<rfnt  of  view.  Bnt  Melbourne,  so  I  nm  inatmotcd,  liots  the  tnule  of  tho  Australian 
coatinicnt,  and  niy  oontcmtioa  tttercfont  Talis  to  Lhe  gronnd.  Let  lu  nee.  In  the  yetir 
I8fl3~thi<  latoet  of  which  I  hKTc  complete  eletisttcia  isfoTumtioQ— the  total  toonagB 
entered  and  clear&d  In  Aattialiaii  ports  (not  Au^tvfilasinn^  nmonnted  to  12,856,575. 
Tilt!  tolnl  tonnn^  entered  and  cleaic-d  in  Vlct-ori^in  port*  for  f  hn  Ninic  y«ar  ainoilBtecI 
to  about  oue-thlrd  of  this— *i».,  '1,307.833.  Of  ihi*  02  ]«;r  cent,  is  credited  lo 
MclbouniG.  whose  inhabtt&iit«  larm  nearly  a  idxth  of  thn  ontiia  population  of  the 
continent,  whilst  they  do  rather  lea*  than  one-third  of  its  trade.  \Vhether  Ihcro  be 
'tanger  in  ovur^tpnlm ligation  or  no,  hen?,  as  I  have  said  already,  is  the  most  abDOrmal 
■DstniiQeof  it  in  the  worhl. 
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g.^pidly  than  tho&o  of  olcl  ones-  As  in  politics,  so  in  Un,  medicine, 
^fjccation,  and  buainess;  lof^y  and  responsible  positions  are  held  by 
ijjea  much  younger  than  those  who  have  found  similar  promorbn  in 
the  older  countries.  There  is  more  work  to  be  done  and  there  are 
fevr^'  competitors.  In  most  cases  the  positions  lose  nothing  in  real 
Agility  or  in  asefalness ;  but  in  politics  there  is  an  ever-present  fear  of 
over-impetuosity,  and  there  is  no  safeguard  against  it.  Within  its 
own  limits  the  feeling  of  democracy  is  absolute.  The  veto  of  the 
Qros^n  has  caused  delay,  and  may  causn  delay  ajjcain ;  but  if  the 
Australian  voter  sets  hi»  heart  ti[<im  a  thing  ho  will  have  it,  and  the 
Oesires  of  the  Mother  Country  will  go  for  less  than  she  imagines. 

How  far  climate  and  orivtronment  may  ultimately  cliange  the  race 
-^  man  can  guess  with  any  degree  of  certitude.  It  is  a  question  on 
vbich  Aostralians  themselres  are  fund  of  speculating,  and  on  which 
they  like  to  induce  their  visit'>rs  and  critics  to  speculate  also.  One 
of  the  contentions  favoured  is  that  they  m-e  running  to  the  Greek 
type.  The  average  traveller  will  probably  change  Iiis  conception  of 
^e  Greek  type  very  broadly  before  he  gives  any  warmth  of  iiccept- 
utce  to  this  claim.  That  they  cannot  long  remain  unchanged  by  the 
Infineoces  which  ponr  in  upon  thetn  every  day  seems  certain.  The 
iTenge  mean  temperature  of  Melfaoume  itself  is  only  slightly  lower 
tlian  that  of  Marseilles.  Sydney  is  five  or  six  degrees  higher, 
Adelaide  is  higher  yet,  and  part  of  Queensland  is  of  course  distinctly 
toopica].  In  the  northernmost  parts  of  Anatralia  it  is  evidently 
inpoasible  that  any  rnceof  men  can  for  many  generations  preserve  the 
ehsracteristics  of  European  peoples.  In  the  towns  the  people  show 
less  change  than  in  the  country.  The  coontry-hred  man  has  alreftdy 
tkoim  the  beginning  of  a  now  racial  type,  a  type  less  hea^T  and 
solid  than  the  English,  bnC  taller,  slimmer,  and  more  alert.  These 
iii«B  ride  like  centaurs,  and  drivo  at  break-neck  speed  where  an 
English  charioteer  would  infallibly  get  down  and  lead  his  horses. 
TImj  are  bom  to  the  companionship  of  the  horse,  and  ride  almost  as 
soon  ss  they  can  walk.  The  riders  of  trained  biick-jumperK  in  the 
■•Wild  West  "  shows  eicited  derision  amongst  men  who  do  the  real 
HoDg  in  that  direction  constantly  and  in  the  way  of  business.  They 
nenrthar  ngly  horsemen  to  an  English  eye,  slouching  and  lankv^  bub 
thty  can  take  a  horse  anywhere  and  can  sit  anything  that  has  four 
l(fs.  No  Briton,  however  expert,  can  hold  a  candle  to  the  native- 
Wn  colonial  in  this  respect.  In  their  races  they  strike  one  as 
ridisg  rather  cruelly,  and  their  distances  are  much  heavier  than  ours. 
Undny  Gordon,  whose  dashing  Anstralian  verse  is  hardly  as  well  known 
b  England  as  in  the  colonies,  was  a  courageous  and  successful  steeple- 
chase rider,  and  was  praised  for  his  faculty  of  getting  "  the  last  ounce 
wAofaborse,"  a  phrase  which  is  loss  humane  than  its  writer  probably 
(boQ^t  it.     They  breed  grand  horseHesh,  and  it  is  open  to  doubt  if 
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there  is  abetter  horse  than  Carbine  in  the  world.  The  noWe  bewl 
is  aomething  of  a  fetish,  and  it  was  odd  to  see  the  skin  of  a  deceased 
racer  exhibited  id  the  Intercolonial  Kxbibition  recently  held  at 
Dnaedin.  I  made  the  passing  acquaiutaoce  of  oae  youth  who  had 
travelled  hundreda  of  milce  to  visit  that  show,  and  who,  of  all  the 
ibings  he  had  seen  there,  could  recall,  or  thought  it  worth,  while  to 
recall,  uolhiug  but  the  skiu  of  "old  Musket."  Side  by  side  with 
the  leathery  remnant  of  that  er^uine  hero  nothing  was  worthy  ol 
remcnibrauct". 

In  ail  up-coimtry  places  men  drink  tea.  Tht>y  drink  it  all  day  long- 
and  at  every  meal,  in  amazing  qnantities,  and  at  a  moat  anwholesome 
strength.  The  mf>thod  of  preparation  is  simple,  aad  one  would  think 
that  if  thi>  aim  n'erp  to  brew  a  concoction  attogoLherpoii?onouK  it  ought 
to  1)6  ett'ectual.  On  Sunday  mornings  the  tea-maker  starta  with  a 
clean  pot  anil  a  clean  r^-cord.  The  pot  is  hung  over  the  firo  with  a 
safficiency  of  water  in  it  for  the  day's  brew,  and  when  this  has  boiled 
he  ponrs  into  it  enough  of  the  fragrant  herb  to  prodace  a  deep  cofFoe- 
colonred  liquid.  On  Monday,  without  remoring  yesterday's  tea-leaves, 
he  repeats  the  process.  On  I'uestlay  da  apo,  and  on  Wednesday 
da  capo,  and  bo  on  throngh  the  week.  Towards  the  close  of  it,  the 
great  pot  is  filled  with  an  acrid  mash  of  tea-leaves,  ont  of  which  the 
liquid  is  sqneexed  by  the  preaanre  of  a  tin  cop.  Hy  this  time  the 
*'te»"  is  of  the  colour  of  rosty  iron,  incredibly  bitter  and  disagreeable 
to  the  uneducatpd  palatf.  The  native  calls  it  "  real  good  old  post- 
and-rails  "  (iho  simile  beiiig  obvionsly  drawn  from  a  stiff  and  dangerous 
jump),  and  regards  it  as  having  be«n  brought  to  the  very  pitch  of 
perfection.  Doctors  tell  of  cases  resnlting  from  this  abuse  which 
clos&ly  border,  in  their  raanifesoatioDSj  on  the  signs  of  delirium 
tremens.  They  ha\-e  ample  opportunity  of  comparison,  as  I  shall' 
have  to  show  by-and-hy. 

Since  the  old  days  many  changes  have  taken  place.  It  used  to  be 
the  fashion  for  shepherdsr  atock-ridera,  station  hands,  and  f^theis 
whose  business  held  them  in  the  wilds  for  mouths  at  a  time,  to  draw 
their  money  at  the  expiry  of  a  definite  time,  and  to  make  it  their 
immediate  oonoem  to  "  blow  the  cheque  down "  in  a  single  orgie. 
Here  is  a  true  and  ch a ract eristic  sample,  given  to  me  by  Sir  Williaut 
Clarke.  A  shepherd  in  the  employ  of  Sir  William's  father  drew  a 
cheque  for  some  fifty  ponnds,  and.  "  humping  his  blney''  (Australian 
for  "shonldering  his  blanket  "),  tramped  down  country  and  put  up  at 
the  nearest  shanty  at  which  drink  was  obtainable.  There,  to  the 
surprise  of  his  host,  he  called  for  nothing  but  tea.  It  was  known  that 
he  hod  a  cheque  with  him,  and  day  by  day  it  grow  to  seem  inor«» 
wonderful  that  ho  made  no  attempt  to  spend  it.  The  man  sat  on  a 
felled  gnm-tree  opposite  the  ahanty-door,,  smoked  his  pipe,  sipped  his 
tea,  and  took  stock  of  the  few  folks  who  dribbled  along  the  lonely 


2:1  igbn-ay.      At  last  he  iband  what  he  waited  for  in  the  person  of  a 
rt««ing   snndowncr,    whom  he   bailed.       "  Hillo,   mfttey !     Want    a 
job?"     ''  Y*!s.     Whatis  it?"     "Drink  fair  along  o'  me."     ''What's 
the  wages?"     *' Dollar  a  day."     "  Right,  Tin  on."     So  they  sat 
flofra    tof^ether.   and   drank   until  the   ch&uf^   for  tho  ch(>que   was 
^^hAOsted.     Then  the  sthepherd  aroae  to  go,  but  his  n^w-found  mate 
stopped  him  by  a  question.      "Want  a  job?"      "No.     What  is  it?" 
**  priok  fair  along  o'  me.     Can't  pay  no  wagojt ;  but  we'll  s^e  inff 
earnings  out."     So  proposed,  so  done.     The  shepherd  and  the  son- 
downer  went  their  several  ways  when  the  £oal  boat  was  over.     The 
lati)  owner  of  the  cheque  returned  to  his   duties,  and,  after  two  or 
thre«  days  of  illness,  revived  from  the  effects  of  his  half-yearly  out- 
burst, and  lived  as  a  total  absttuner  until  the  next  pay-day  came 
round. 

The  shepherd  had  been  robbed  aforetime  by  dishonest  landlords, 
and  bad  felt  he  was  not  getting  his  money's  worth.  In  those  old 
days,  which  are  not  S3  very  bog  ago,  it  was  no  rare  thing  for  a  man 
to  get  through  the  earnings  of  half  a  year  in  a  day  or  two,  ''  shoating' 
drinks  for  all  and  sundry  until  he  was  told  that  his  cheque  was 
"  throngh,"  and  was  iguominiously  tnrned  out  to  make  room  for  the 
next  hero.  There  was  a  man  of  New  South  Wales  who  used  to  open  his 
half-yearly  spell  of  madness  by  calling  for  half  a  dozen  of  cham[)agne 
and  washing  hie  feet  in  the  wine.  The  legend  coiiceming  him  was 
that  he  had  somehow  come  to  ruin  through  champagne,  and  that  he 
expressed  in  £hia  fashion  Hs  contempt,  for  the  beverage.  It  was  no 
DDOOmmon  thing  wh6n  men  had  drunk  until  they  could  drink  no 
more  to  set  up  full  bottles  of  liquor  and  pelt  them  with  <;mptLes.  I 
heard  a  landlord  of  those  old  days  boasting  that  he  had  eent  in  one 
balf-doAen  of  champagne  to  ohb  innu'a  order  four  or  five  limes,  had 
token  it  away  each  time  unopened,  and  had  each  titne  charged  for  it 
as  if  it  had  been  consumed.  A  similar  Blory  came  to  me  from  a 
magistrate,  who  received  a  complaint  from  a  digger  to  tlie  eilect  that 
whilst  he  had  got  drunk  on  whisky  he  was  charged  some  fifty  ixiunds 
for  champagne.  The  magistrate  rode  over  to  the  house  iu  which  the 
swindle  was  said  to  have  been  perpetrated,  and  demanded  a  vi.'w  of 
the  landlord's  invoices.  The  rascal  could  show  no  invoice  at  all 
for  wine,  and  could  only  find  on  hia  premises  three  empty  old  mouldy 
champagne  bottles. 

Here  and  there  yon  may  still  Bnd  a  conservative  who  clings  to  the 
f?ood  old  ways  of  the  good  old  times,  bat  the  race  is  pmctically 
*-!Xtinct.  Tlie  gi-oss  sum  to  the  credit  of  depositors  in  the  Australian 
'SavingA  Banks  is  now  nearly  sixteen  million^  sterling,  and  this  shona 
»  higher  average  per  head  of  population  than  exists  in  England, 
The  shearers,  who  used  to  work  in  a  very  happy-go-lucky  way,  have 
aow  reduced  their  labour  to  a  system.     Vast  gangs  begin  the  year') 
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work  in  Queensland,  whew  the  wool  crop  ia  ready  earliest,  then  drop 
down  to  South  Australia,  tht>n  U>  Victoria,  and  ho  on  in  due  order  to 
Auckland  and  Otago.  Many,  perhaps  most  of  the  mfln,  hare  other 
occupations  to  fall  back  upon  in  the  off  season.  The  workrB  total  of 
aheep  is  nearly  Gire  hundred  millions,  and  of  these  the  colonies  of  the 
southern  hemisphere  own  aJmost  a  fifth,  so  that  the  shearers  ar& 
naturally  a  very  large  and  important  body.  It  ib  a  contention  very 
conimonly  offered  to  the  traveller  that  the  young  colonial  does  not 
drink  sptrituons  liquors  at  nil.  The  figures  would  hardly  seem  to 
support  this  statement,  for,  whereas  the  anunal  consumption  of  spirits 
in  the  United  Kingdom  is  '59  (the  gallon)  per  liead  of  population,  it 
is  I*1'3  in  New  South  "Wales,  V32  in  Victoria,  1*46  in  Westflm 
Aostrnlia,  and  I'^d  in  Qjeensland. 

It  iii  a  striking  charactibtic  of  th»  working  man  in  Australia  that 
lie  should  be  able  to  maku  uo  distinction  iu  his  own  mind  between 
courtesy  and  servility.  The  stranger  is  at  Grst  apt  tc  count  this  fact  for 
more  than  it  is  worth  ;  for  when  you  havi-  broken  the  repellent  husk 
of  manner,  yon  jind  that  the  man  who  has  chosen  to  cloak  himself 
behind  it  is  a  very  loyal,  likenble,  gootl  fellow.  But  he  will  meet 
you  on  bis  own  terms  or  on  none.  He  will  have  no  airs  of  patrona^^c, 
and  endures  no  touch  of  condescension.  He  is  savagely  on  tbe  outlook 
for  these  thingSj  and  waits  for  on  opportunity  to  resent  them.  Ho 
derides  with  an  anpleaeing  openness  anything  which  seems  to  him  an 
affef^tation,  and  makes  no  allowance  for  any  raannerisms  but  his  own- 
Sparsely  as  the  country  is  populated,  there  is  as  much  bleapheray  to 
the  square  mile  as  serves  for  the  people  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  an 
understood  thing  amongst  such  as  have  to  do  with  cattle,  that  our 
four-footed  brethren  are  connoisseurs  in  this  especial  art,  and  that  they 
lend  a  ready  obe-dience  only  to  such  as  are  complete  masters  of  it.  A 
teamster  in  a  tight  place  will  shoulder  a  novice  out  of  duty  with  a 
*'  Let  me  get  at  'em  ! "  and  will  at  once  begin  to  curse  so  horribly 
that  for  very  shame's  sake  til's  dumb  creatures  in  his  charge  will 
move.  The  ears  of  a  man  who  has  spent  a  year  in  barracks  with  the 
Britieli  private  are  not  easily  scorched,  bnt  mine  have  Been  made  to 
tingle  pretty  often  within  the  past  two  years.  To  this  particular 
maunerism  the  young  colonial  is  charitable  in  the  extreme,  bat  if  he 
should  light  upon  an  accent  which  has  a  tonch  of 'cnlcbaw"  in  it,  bia 
wrath  and  his  vicarious  shame  go  beyond  bounds.  It  ia  not  an 
absolute  essential  that  the  traveller  should  speak  the  language  of  the 
country,  but  the  ordinary  globe-trotter,  armed  only  with  the  Queen's 
English,  la  at  a  grave  disadvantage. 

It  might  perhaps  be  naturally  e.'cpected  that  the  slang  of  the 
country  should  be  richly  developed,  but  this  is  not  so.  It  is,  all 
things  considered,  very  meagre  and  unimaginative  and  vnlgar.  The 
raciest  part  of  it  is  American.     Good  slang  is  figurative,  incisive ;  is 
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i^jller,  more  cond«nsed,  and  keener  than  ordinary  speech.  The  true 
_l»Dg  of  one  decftde  is  the  idiom  of  another.  Of  slang  of  this  sort 
^^tm  is  none  in  ADstralia — none,  at  least,  which  is  native  to  the  soil. 
«cch  irtoffas  Hoarishes  there  is  nglj,  shameless,  and  goo«l  for  notliing 
\jxx\  to  be  forgotten. 

Tlie  fashionable  accent  of  New  Sonth  Wales  is  a  droll  thing.     All 

gclf-wspecting  people  there  speak  of  Home  as  Ilowm.    They  describe 

themiwlves  as  Colownials.    liiey  tell  you  that  "the  d'y  is  foine"  when 

^y  d«sire  to  say  that  "  the  day  is  iine."     The  odd  part  of  it  is  that 

lii^h  Sydney  and  low  Loudon  have  for  the  moment  got  hold  of  the  same 

aSectatioQ.     It  is  a  trick  of  the  Local  satirist  to  set  forth  "  Hiuger- 

liad"  as  the  typical  Englishman's  pronunciation  of  the  name  of  his 

nitive  land.     The  local  satirist  has  probably  been  aufortutiate  in  his 

aaootates,  but  if  he  choose  to  look  at  home  ho  has  really  a  fine  hunting- 

Nothing  of  a  very  distinctive  character  has  so  far  been  done  in  the  way 
of  art  in  the  colonies,  but  the  way  ia  being  paved  with  ^reat  expedition, 
^oae  people  who  proclaim  Australia  flat  and  tin  interesting  from  a 
fRctorial  point  of  view,  and  who  tell  us  that,  on  that  ground,  we  can 
look  for  the  development  of  no  school  of  landscapp  painters  there,  are 
cither  ourioosly  undisoeming,  or  can  have  travelled  very  little.  In 
K^iecs  to  easily  attainable  landscape  l>eantiea  of  the  higher  sort  I  am 
diipoeed  to  count  Sydney  as  amongst  the  most  fsvonred  cities  of  the 
wwld.  In  three  days  only,  if  the  sightseer  be  minded  to  hnrry  him- 
wdS.,  be  can  visit  the  Bine  Monntoins,  and  the  BnlH  Pass,  and  can 
fiplore  the  Hawkesbury  River  from  Wilberforce  downward.  If  I 
knar  of  any  town  from  which  one  could  more  easily  reach  more  noble 
or  more  varied  scenery,  I  wculd  certainly  make  haste  to  visit  it. 
Thae  are  pictures  in  tho  Blue  Mountains  which  will  one  day  be 
pMBted,  but  which  will  never  satisfy  the  man  who  has  once  seen  the 
orijtinals  until  they  are  pat  on  canvas  by  an  artist  of  the  noblest 
gsnitts.  The  scenery  there  is  by  itself,  and  no  mere  description  can 
do  it  jnsticc.  The  vast  sombre-coloured  bowl  of  the  Katoomba  Valley 
lias  before  me  now,  its  pathless  forests  swinaming  in  blue  air,  its  weird 
TwJtB  rising  like  th«-  ruins  of  some  pre-Adamite  fortress,  the  wild 
waters  of  the  falls  leaping  from  lodge  to  ledge :  a  spectacle  never  to 
be  forgotten  whilst  life  remains,  strange  beyond  strangeness,  gloomily 
spleadidr  the  home  of  awful  spirits  of  Solitude  and  Silence.  The 
critics  who  say  the  scene  is  monotonous  iu  colour  have  a  mere  sur- 
£ue  jostificatioD  and  no  more.  The  colour-scheme  is  severe,  bat 
there  are  a  thoosand  nnarnxs  in  it  which  the  hand  of  genius  can 
trftBfllste. 

TroUopo  likened  the  Hawkesbury  to  the  Ithine,  not,  I  think  veiy 
'^ticdtoosly.  The  Biiioe  is  trim  and  orderly,  with  garden-like  banks 
op   vineyard  rising  in  gradual  steps  one  above  the  other.     The  Khind 
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is  romantic  nith  a  hundred  castled  heip^hts.  The  Havkesburj  is 
savage,  unkempt,  bound  in  by  forest  as  virgin  as  on  the  day  when  the 
undisturbed  PJivago  fished  its  waters  and  trapped  its  wild  fowl.  But 
it  is  momorabtj  beautiful,  and  no  comparison  can  Help  the  nntrnvelled 
reader  to  an  actual  conception  of  the  forms  itja  beauty  takes. 

The  Bolli  I'asa  is  a  lofty  ooastal  road,  rising  to  a  height  of  two 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  There  are  places  from  which  one  might 
drop  a  pebble  straight  to  the  sands.  The  outlook  towards  Sydney 
Heads  is  grand  bt^yond  e.xpression.  In  the  foreground  enonnous 
boulders  lie  heaped  one  above  another — the  rocky  fraKmentfi  at  the 
base  are  huge  as  churches — tho  stunted  wind -tormented  trees  are  blown 
into  all  conceivable  shapes — and  in  the  growing  di^tanct'  hi-adland  after 
headland  looks  out  loftily  over  amber  sands  and  creaming  foam,  and  a 
aea  of  veridian  and  sapphire  and  malachite. 

Sydney  is  happy,  too,  in  the  possession  of  one  of  the  most  beantiful 
harbours  in  the  world,  and  in  New  South  Wales  at  least  the  landscape 
artist  ia  in  no  danger  of  dying  out  for  lack  of  material  to  work  upon. 

In  a  lifo,  of  which  much  has  been  given  to  travel  in  search  of  tha* 
picturesque,  I  have  seen  nothing  so  exquiBite,  so  ethereal,  so  nn- 
earthly,  m  altogether  apart  from  all  other  forms  of  beauty,  aa  tha^^ 
Murray  River  in  Bood.  I  travelled  by  Kteamer  from  Morgan  to  Mtldara,  ^H 
ajonmeyof  three  days,  and  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  voyage 
was  enchanted.  The  stream  at  this  time  wa^  of  an  average  width  of 
five  miles — it  was  nine  miles  wide  in  places — and  for  two  days  the 
steamer  held  its  way  through  a  noble  forest  of  eucalypt  which  stood 
knee-deep  in  water.  In  the  lonely  lovely  forest  glades  the  water 
slept  90  glassy  still  that  every  tree  was  mirrored  to  its  finest  twig 
and  topmost  leaf.  There  was  not  even  a  ring  of  moisture  on  the 
trunks  to  show  where  the  real  trees  ended  and  the  u)inx)red  trees 
began.  The  doubled  forest  lay  about  us  on  every  side  save  in  tho 
rear,  where  the  ripple  caused  by  the  boat's  passage  confused  the 
rellected  forms.  The  sky  lay  jewul  clear  above,  and  jewel  cle^r  beloiv. 
The  Hocks  yf  wild-aci-eamiug  white  cockatoos  which  crossed  our  path 
at  times  were  seen  as  clearly  in  the  mirrored  concave  as  in  the  actual 
atmosphere.  Tho  illusion  was  absolute  and  complete  in  many  places 
where  tlie  sleeping  waters  gave  not  even  a  passing  gleam,  and  the  real 
rested ou  the  pictured  columns,  and  the  real  and  the  pictured  masaesof 
dark  foliage  hung  under  and  over,  a3  if  the  whole  unreal  beautlfnl  scene 
were  suspeaded  before  the  eye  by  some  strange  enchantment,  poised 
in  rich-coloured  air.  And  to  see  the  sunset  pave  the  watery  forest 
aisles  with  gold  and  amber,  and  scarlet  and  violet,  and  all  sncsi-t 
hues,  and  to  see  it  build  stained  windows  of  exquisite  dyes  at  the  far 
end  of  the  solemn  ways,  and  to  watch  the  windows,  in  aisle  after 
aisle,  as  they  faded  and  faded  and  faded,  wa-*:  to  enjoy  such  a  feast  i)f 
beauty  as  I  had  never  known  before,  and  can  hardly  hope  to  find  ogain. 
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Take  ic  for  all  in  nil,  tlie  great  Aaatrallau  uland-contioent  is  stern 

ADd  repellent  to  tbe  unaccustomed  eye,  but  there  ore  countless  apota 

o[  beiuity  in  it,   and  the  more  famlUar  one  grows  even  with  tbe 

BftTage  raggedness  of  the  biisb,  or  iLe  airful  dusolaUun  of  the  plaine, 

the  more  one  finds  eye  and  spirit  alike  reconciled.     The  native-bom 

colonial  loves  tbe  country  passionately,  and  Gnds  beanty  in  desolation, 

and  grandeur  in  tbe  wide-spread  miles  of  squalor  and  despair.     He 

vill  have  bin  word  in  art  one  of  these  days,  ami  even  if  for  nwhile  it 

may  Mem   untranslatable  to  tbe  ontaider,  it  will  none  the   lees  be 

jpoken,  and  will  none  the  less  grow  to  be  tinally  intelligible. 

Xn  the  doumin  of  art,  as  in  whatsoever  else  is  excellent  and  of 
good  repnte,  one  Ends  the  men  of  wealth  most  open-handed  and 
mxafiroQS.  In  matters  of  art  the  vast  mass  of  people  arc  absolately 
ig^&omnt  and  imintereeted.  Very  good.  They  shall  bo  awakened 
iCB.d  instmoted.  So  says  Private  ManiGcence.  Tell  us — the  men  of 
ire'tiith — what  is  wanted,  and,  so  far  aa  money  goes,  yon  shall  not 
vrxvEtt  for  it.  Some  of  us  know  little  enoogh  about  art  and  the  like. 
W&  have  spent  our  lives  in  other  ways  than  inthcpursoit  of  testhetip 
L  excellence.  But  wa  mean  that  nobody  shall  look  down  upon- 
L^A.Tifltralia. 

^Ha  *<Tbe  spirited  action  of  the  body  of  gentlemen  who  some  time  agO' 
^ftiranged  for  an  exhibition  of  British  art  in  the  principal  cities  of 
ustralia" — sowriteKtho^ryi/.* — ''is  to  bo  followed  this  year  by  another 
rt  to  form  a  gallery.  Experience  teaches,  so  tJie  axiom  has  it, 
d  3^.  T-ake.  the  executive  officer  of  the  movement,  should  be  able 
make  the  new  collection  more  attractive  tlian  the  last.  In  tbe  first 
uture  he  had  to  contend  again.<)t  the  natural  disinclination  of  lead- 
g  artists  to  send  work  to  Anstralia,  because  the  scheme  was  largely 
|Mrimental.  Bnt  this  year  ....  he  will  be  able  to  show  that 
lh«  society  he  represents  has  a  status  which  promises  to  become' 
permanent.'* 

Elsewhere  the  same  journal  says  : 

"  It  is  now  just  two  years  ago  since  Mr.  Murray  Smith  aud  Mr.  J.. 

T^ake   projected   and    put  into    execution    a    scheme    for    providing 

IXeiboome  with  a  periodic  exhibition  of  British  contemporary  paint- 

Sag!^    IhaA  scheme  was  subsequently  extended,  by  the  co-operatiOD 

U  Ur.  Ayherst  Ingram,  to  Sydney  aud  Adelaide It  was  a 

anoeesa  financially  and  in  every    otht^r  way   in  Melbourne  and    in 
^detsiile,  bnt  owing  to  the  apathy  of  the  Sydney  public  it  was  a 

fiaueial  fulure  in  that  city The   guarantors,"   it   is   added, 

"Oka  no  profit  from  the  venture,  bnt  shoald  any  utirplus  arise  it  will  be 
dented  to  the  advancement  of  siicceesive  exhibitions  of  a  like  nature." 
Is  New  !!ealand,  when  the  project  for  the  Dunedia  Exhibition  was 
ia  ^ger  of  being  wrecked  by  tbe  action  of  the  Bank,  a  citizen 
itepped  in  with  an  ofier  of  a  guarantee  of  a  bnndred  thousand  ponnda. 
roL,  IX,  2  G 
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Show,  anywhere  in  these  new  countries,  an  object  which  19  for  the 
public  good,  touch  the  public  pride,  aad  the  private  parse  is  open. 

The  ivrt  movement  la  not  only  likely  to  be  useful  to  Australia,  but, 
whilst  ii.  succeedit  in  educating  Lhe  lociil  public  taste,  and  briags  to 
the  native  artist  the  best  productions  of  modern  £i]ro]>e  for  his  study 
and  imitation,  it  extends  the  art  market  of  tho  old  world.  From 
the  last  collection  exhibited  pictures  to  the  value  of  more  than  £0300 
were  sold. 

The  vahiQ  of  this  scheme  to  colouia!  artists  can  be  measarad,  tA 
course,  by  no  monetary  standard.  About  two  yearB  ago  I  was 
invited  to  visit  an  ImpresaioniBt  Kxhibition  in  Melbonme,  and  I  am 
afraid  that  a  little  later  on  1  cansed  some  pain  by  a  criticism  which 
was  possibly  too  outspoken,  and  which  had  the  sting  of  being  addressed 
to  a  rival  association  in  a  rival  city.  Coorage  goes  for  mnch  in  art, 
as  it  doea  everywhere,  bat  there  is  a  difTorence  between  it  and 
audacity.  The  young  colonial  is  everywhere  a  trifle  over-confident, 
bnt  he  is  not  often  so  widely  out  in  his  measurement  of  himself  as 
he  was  in  this  particular  instance.  The  Melbourne  critics,  in  their 
desire  to  avoid  pving  unnecessary  pain,  went  through  the  eihibition 
with  apparent  gravity,  and  wrote  about  it  with  what  looked  lite 
seriousneaa.  They  knew  their  biiHiness  thoroughly,  as  they  have 
proved  over  and  over  again,  but  they  were  far  too  amiable  here. 
Half  the  exhibits  were  tragi-comio,  bat  it  is  not  likely  that  the  strange 
Gnsco  will  find  a  repetition.  An  examination  of  the  best  work  of  the 
modem  European  Bchoola  will  convince  the  aspiring  and  ambitious 
that  facility  and  value  are  not  one,  and  that  the  accomplished  master's 
rapid  notes  are  not  to  be  matched  by  the  hasty  records  of  the  half- 
drilled  student.  And  apart  from  the  exhibitions — though  undoubtedly 
aided  by  them— there  is  a  growing  school  of  Australian  artists,  which, 
as  I  have  said  already,  will  make  itself  heard  of  in  due  time. 

The  old  world  can  neither  receive  nor  olTer  aid  in  money  in  regard 
to  literature,  but  the  colonies  are  making  very  respectable  advances. 
tintil  now  their  poeta  have  been  for  the  most  part  men  of  Eur<)peRn 
birth  and  coltnre.  Harpur  and  Kendall  were  Ijoth  Ijorn  in  New 
South  Wales,  and  may  be  called  respectively  the  grandfather  and 
father  of  Australian  verse,  but  they  are  chieily  remarkable  as  ha\'ing 
been  the  pioneers  of  poetic  effort  in  their  own  country.  Some  of 
their  verses  have  been  printed  here,  but  they  are  mainly  interesting 
as  curios,  and  have  no  great  or  enduring  value  in  themselves,  Adam 
Lindsay  Gordon,  identified  with  Anatralia  as  he  is,  was  already  grown 
to  manhood  when  he  first  landed  there.  Marcus  Clarke  sailed  from 
England  at  the  ago  of  ei^rhteen,  and  .lames  Brunton  Stevens  did  not 
emigrate  until  he  was  thirty-one.  Gordon  and  Clarke  are  held  in 
loving  remembrance  by  all  Australian  readers.  The  memories  of  men 
who  admire  letters  there  cling  with  a  tender  and  touching  fidelity  to 
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these  two,  who  wero  the  first  to  carry  authentic  news  of  the  literary 
promise  of  the  coloniea  to  the  hearts  of  their  rolativea  over  seas.  It 
is  not  probable  that  they  consciously  rank  eitlipr  of  them  with  Bnms, 
Ijut  they  have  much  snch  a  personal  affection  as  Scotchmen  extend  to 
their  great  national  bard.  They  pity  their  weaknesses,  they  condone 
their  faults— in  short,  they  lovf  the  men.  Clarke  can  stand,  and  will, 
on  his  really  great  novel,  "His  Natiirnl  Life,"  but  he  has  left  little 
«I9«  which  the  world  outside  Anetralia  will  car©  to  keep.  He  died 
yonng,  and  of  all  the  flower  of  his  splendid  promise  has  left  but  that 

^one  ripened  fruit.     It  was  the  first  Antipodean  novel  which  made  a 
mark  in  Kngland,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  wilt  not  be  ecHpsed 
by  any  new  comer  for  many  a  year. 

Poor  Gordon — it  seems  impossible  to  think  of  him  in  any  other 
way — lives  in  the  hearts  of  the  whole  Auatralian  people.      The  very 

jlarrikiu  knows  him — barracker,  bush-whacker.  Bundowner,  million&ire, 
ihearer.  young  lady  of  the  drawing-rooms,  man  of  business,  lonely 
shepherd,  half-savage  stock-rider,  and  blasphemous  driver  of  the  bullook 
team — everybody.  I  suppose  that  if  a  poll  were  taken  it  would  be 
found  that  "  How  we  beat  the  Favourite  "  is  known  to  more  Australians 
than  any  other  poem  in  the  world.  The  old  "  Dosology,"  "  Auld 
Lang  Syne,"  and  "God  Save  the  Queen"  might  enter  into  compe- 
tition with  it,  porhapa.  Gordon  was  never  a  professed  man  of  letters, 
and  he  loft  behind  him  but  a  single  volume  of  vorses,  breathing  hero 
and  there  the  very  spirit  of  the  land  of  his  adoption,  hut  of  strangely 
Qneqnal  merit. 

James  Bninton  Stevens,  who  is  a  more  finished  artist  than  either 
of  his  peers,  has  not  taken  qnite  the  hold  he  deserves  to  have,  and 
wonld  certainly  have  found  in  a  comrannity  more  widely  cultured.  It 
is  certain  that  we  have  had  no  writer  of  luimorons  verse  in  Kngland 
in  his  time  who  deserves  at  all  lo  rank  with  him.  His  "'Convict 
Once "  is  overburdened  with  verbiage,  though  it  is  finely  conceived 
and  has  many  beautiful  passages ;  but  iu  some  of  his  serious  poems, 
notably  in  "  The  Dominion  of  Australia  :  a  Forecast,"  he  ri^es  to  an. 
equal  height  with  the  best  of  modern  ])oet8. 

"Alrvailr  lirro  to  lienrts  iijLi.'n»o 
A  Kpirit  force,  rmnaccntJiog  »cnit«. 
In  htlifhtn  im^aied,  in  <Wpa  ^^sLlm^<l, 

ncDealh  tlio  calm,  above  llio  storm, 
She  wnite  the incorponatirg  word 

To  bid  her  trcmblo  into  Torm. 
Alrcitdv.  Iiki^  (Ihinlng  loAh,  matCi  sniiLi 
]t«ud  duvrn  tu  wkure  the  uns««n  liver  rolU." 

I  have  no  right  to  burden  these  pages  with  quotation,  but  any 
loyer  of  real  poetry  may  read  for  himself  the  eonclnsion  of  the  niajestic 
simile  here  opened,  and  may  say  if  too  high  a  praise  is  accorded  to 
the  writer. 

In  fiction  the  late  Thomas  Browne,  writing  under  the  pseudonym  of 
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"Rolf  Boldrewoocl,"  brought  Australia  to  the  front  quite  recently  by 
the  publication  of  that  remarkable  book,  "  Kobbery  Under  Arms," 
which  depeodB  for  its  strength  on  precisely  that  quality  of  truthf illness 
which  makes  the  force  of  Clarke's  widely  difffrent  story.  Browne 
knevr  the  life  of  which  he  wrote,  knew  it  personally  and  intimately. 
His  book  carries  conviction,  and  presents  its  own  credentials  on  every 
page.  It  is  fiir  aiid  away  the  best  picture  of  the  life  of  its  epoch  and 
locality  which  has  yet  been  ^ven  to  the  world.  I  rend  in  the  obituary 
notices  of  the  author  that  ho  was  sisry  years  of  age,  but,  if  that  bo 
true,  the  years  which  he  had  Elled  with  so  much  toil  hntl  treated  him 
with  apparent  liphtness.  When  1  last  met  him  in  Melbourne  ho 
looked  ftlf^rt  and  bright,  and  equal  to  many  more  ye-ars  of  labour. 

The  people  of  the  colonies  have  not  yet  learned  to  trust  their  own 
UDfuded  judgment  iu  letters,  and,  until  London  has  placed  iU  im- 
primatur on  the  work  of  one  of  their  own  men,  they  are  disposed  to 
think  little  of  him.  Browne  wrote  iu  obscurity  for  years,  until  he 
secured  a  London  publisher,  when  he  sprang  to  fame  with  a  suddea- 
ness  which  would  have  tarned  the  heads  of  some  men.  It  seemed  to 
affect  him  very  little,  if  at  all.  He  had  already  scored  his  success 
when  I  met  him  liret.  I  found  him  charmingly  cordial,  simple,  and 
sincere ;  the  sort  of  man  who  at  once  enlists  esteem  and  liking. 
Australia  sulTcrs  in  his  loss,  for  at  present,  at  least,  there  is  no  one  to 
lake  hia  place.  "Eobbery  Under  Arms'*  is  a  quite  ])henomeual  book, 
and  in  many  respects  it  may  be  callest  a  lucky  oiiu.  The  writer'a 
exporieoco  tilted  him  perfectly  for  the  task  he  chose  ;  the  life  he 
paiuted  so  truly  was  new  to  ninety-nine  people  in  every  hundred  to 
whom  the  story  appealed,  and  the  unadorned,  simple,  and  manly 
style  he  adopted  in  it  was  exactly  suited  ta  his  powers. 

Not  to  multiply  mstances,  it  may  be  said  generally  that  the  tendency 
of  Australian  writers  ia  wholesomely  and  honestly  realistic.  'ITiey 
write  of  what  they  know,  and  find  that  best  which  lies  nearest.  Thia 
is  the  only  way  to  a  national  and  distinctive  literature.  Writers  find 
the  opposition  of  the  London  book  market  cruelly  oppressive,  and  for 
many  who  would  fain  follow  lettters  as  a  profession  the  road  looks  9t«rilo 
.-.nd  difiicult.  Henry  Kendall,  in  his  In  Memoriam  verses  over 
Marcus  Clarke,  makes  heart-felt  moan  : 

"The  Uiirela  in  the  pit  were  won  ; 
Ho  tind  to  Utke  tb«  lot  atutere 
Tliut  evur  Mwms  to  wait  npoa 
The  uan  ol  letters  here." 

One  can  see  that  the  thought  was  often  present  to  his  mind,  for. 
in  a  dedication  to  his  wife,  he  has  employed  the  very  words  which 
lie  echoes  nnconsciously  in  the  verse  just  quoted : 

"Wlm  faced  for  love's  so]c  s«lco  lh«  Ufo  ini»tfre 
Which  waits  upon  th«  m&u  of  lvtt«n  hvic." 
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Everywhere,  of  coarse,  there  are  countless  people  who  were  bom  to  fall 
and  who  strive  to  climb,  nnd  at  the  Antipodes,  a&  elsewhere,  there  are 
literary  aspirants  whom  no  conspiracy  of  fortune  eonld  lift  to  the 
place  they  covet ;  but  I  speak  out  of  personal  knowledge  when  1  say 
that  there  is  much  work  done  there  which  in  a  Inrger  and  more 
literary  world  would  command  respect,  which  waits,  as  yet  in  vain, 
for  the  light  of  day  to  shine  upon  ic  in  the  colonies.  The  wanderer 
in  those  cUmea  who  lias  a  literary  reputation  at  home  is  in  one 
particular  a  man  to  be  pitied.  He  is  buried  under  an  avalanche  of 
mannscript,  and  if  he  read  bnt  half  the  matter  submitted  to  him 
might  far  better  be  chained  to  the  critic's  oar  at  home.  The  efforts 
range,  as  they  always  do,  from  excellence  to  vilenc?8.  The  most 
comical  thing  I  ever  saw  was  a  manuscript  submitted  to  me  in  New 
'Zealand.  In  a  certain  town  there  which  I  will  not  name,  a  play  of 
mine  had  been  produced  undt;r  ray  own  supervision.  Two  elderly 
ladies  called  at  my  hotel,  and  one  of  them  confided  to  my  care  as 
something  precious  the  manuscript  of  a  three-act  drauia.  I  was 
a^ked  to  collaborate  in  the  finishing  of  this  work,  and  to  secure  for 
"it  a  London  prodnction.  The  earliest  lines  of  the  drama,  which  was 
untitled  and  gave  no  list  of  dramatis  personte,  ran  thus: — "  Some- 
body has  tolled  .-Vlice  that  she  ia  no  wife,  but  she  is  a  wife.  Three 
days  later  Alice's  horse  throughs  Alice  at  the  husband's  door  and  his 
leg  is  broken."  To  this  day  I  know  no  more  of  the  drama.  I  left  it 
free  of  those  ''  finishing  touches  "  I  had  been  asked  to  supply,  resolute 
that  no  meddling  of  mine  thould  destroy  its  Dative  charm.  But  if 
ever  it  Is  produced  in  its  original  foroi  I  promise  it  an  audience 
of  one. 

MeLbonme  shines  in  respect  to  its  musical  organisations.  Orchestral 
music  there  is  a  fashion,  and  the  Victfjrian  Oi-chestra  could  hold  its 
<iwn  ia  any  country.  The  part-singiug  of  the  Liederlafel  is  excellent. 
Bat  in  everytbiug  in  the  colonies  there  must  bo  a  vogue,  a  "  boom," 
cr  it  can  have  no  success.  Siuce  Mr.  Frederick  Cowen  created  the 
fashion  in  the  X'ictorian  capital  concerted  music  draws  all  ears. 
Madame  Schiller  played  to  empty  benches.  When  Santley  was  singing 
his  way  through  New  Zealand,  the  great  baritone  and  1  stayed  at  the 
same  hotel  in  (,'hristchurcli.  I  overheaitl  a  fragment  of  conversation 
at  the  bar,  which  seemed  f/i  me  amusing  and  instructive.  "8antley?" 
wd  a  big  energetic  man  with  an  explosive  voice.  "  Santley!  Santley 
■cou't  sing  the  Village  Blacksmith  !  You  should  hear  my  brother 
Jock  !  "  There  are  some  splendid  singers,  who  ought  to  be  quite 
flure  of  their  posilirm,  to  whom  one  would  not  like  to  repeat  even  so 
harmless  a  critici.sm,  hut  Mr.  Santley  is  not  one  of  them.  I  met 
htm  a  few  minutes  later  and  told  him  what  I  bad  heard.  Ho 
langhed,  and  answered  that  he  thought  he  must  have  met  that  man's 
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■brotKer  Jock  pretty  often  since  he  hotl  left  England.  TVritanj?  of 
music  remincis  me  of  what  1  have  &&id  earlier  respecting  the  droU 
little  jealousies  which  exist  between  the  coloniea.  Sydney  built  a 
majestic  organ  in  its  new  Centennial  Hall,  on  inatmment  which,  if  not 
iht,  grandest^  is  amongst  the  grandest.  Sydney  invited  Mr.  Best  to 
inaogurato  this  splendid  ki»t  o'  whistles.  Ur.  Uest,  accepting  the 
invitatign  and  the  high  and  ciisrited  coraplitnent  it  paid  him, -went  out, 
and  found  that  from  some  cause  or  other  tlie  great  organ  was  not 
ready.  Whilst  the  musticiao  waited,  doing  notbijig,  Melbourne  thought 
it  would  like  to  hear  him,  and  wrote  him  to  that  effect.  The  Sydney 
committee  refused  to  allow  his  acceptance  of  this  supplementary 
invitation.  The  hated  Melbourne  was  not  to  reap  any  advantage 
from  fcjydney's  enterprise.  It  is  only  a  trifle,  of  course,  hut  all  trifles 
are  blown  in  that  direction  fiercely,  and  they  show  the  way  of  the 
wind.     Melhourue  was,  and  is,  most  lordly  wrothfuL 

I  have  only  quite  recently  re-read  the  critical  essays  of  Marcus 
Clarke,  and,  «  pwjvjs  of  the  chanRea  which  must  inevitably  take  place 
in  the  physique  of  the  Australian  people,  I  note  this  passage  :— "  In 
another  hundred  yr-ars  the  average  Australian  will  be  a  tall,  coarse, 
et rang- jawed,  greedy,  pushing,  talented  man,  excelling  in  swimming' 
and  horsemanship.  His  religion  will  be  a  form  of  Presbyterianism  ; 
his  national  poUcy  a  Democracy  tempered  by  the  rate  of  exchange. 
His  wife  will  be  a  thiu,  narrow  woman,  vfry  fond  of  dress  and  idleuosa, ' 
caring  little  for  her  children,  but  without  anfficient  brain-power  to 
sin  with  zest.  In  five  hundred  years — nnlesa  recruited  from  foreign 
nations — the  breed  will  be  wholly  extinct;  but  in  that  five  hnndred 
yeara  it  will  have  changed  the  face  of  nature,  and  swallowed  up  all 
onr  contemporary  civilisation."  These  things  being  thus  definitely 
settled  for  us,  it  ia  of  course  useless  to  speculate  farther,  but  there 
are  some  actual  facts  about  the  people  who  form  the  aubject  of  this 
daring  prophecy  which  may  perhaps  aid  us  in  arriving  at  a  con- 
clusion which,  if  less  definite,  may  not  bo  much  farther  from  the 
mark. 

The  go-ahead,  tarry-for- nothing  spirit  of  the  people  is  curiously  exem- 
plijEied  in  the  fact  that  there  are  a  thousand  boys  in  the  colonies  under 
the  age  of  twenty-one  who  have  taken  upon  themselves  the  respon- 
sibilities of  married  life.  The  Aubtraliau  boy  is  a  man  as  soon  as  ho 
is  breeched.  Parental  control,  as  we  know  it  in  Kngland,  has  faded 
out  entirely.  There  is  no  reverence  in  the  rising  generation,  and  tha 
ties  of  home  are  slight.  Age  and  experience  count  for  little.  Youth 
will  have  its  way,  and  takes  it,  with  a  freedom  less  agreeable  to  the 
onluoker  than  to  hiuiKelf. 

The  wholo  country  is  filled  with  a  feveriah,  restless,  and  reckless 
energy.     Everybody  is  in  a  hurry  to  be  rich.     The  ambition  to  turn 
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liLe  nimble  nlnepeaoe  pales  before  the  desire  to  tnake  a  conp,  and  to 

LacIuGTe  independence  at  a  etcp.     In  IS8S  there  was  an  iosolvency  to 

every  1500  of  the  population  of  Australia,   including  Tasmania  and 

New  Zealand.     £)ven  in  the  disostrouB  167i>  wo  ooald  only  show  half 

(hat  in  tho  United  Kin^om,  and  the  normal  arerage  is  less  than  a 

qoartcr   of  the   colonial    m-cord.      FannerSj    Belectors,  bnildera,  con- 

tmctora,  and  architects,  stand  high  in  the  list  of  inaolventa.     The  two 

former  are  subject  to  risks  of  drought  and  flood,  and  tho  other  three 

'm»  ruined  by  over-speculation.     Ifi  is  a  matter  of  froqnent  boast  in 

Sielbonme  that  land  there  has  realised  higher  prices  than  it  has  done 

tveti  in  the  City  of  London.     I  am  not  in  a  positron  to  verify  the 

Btatement;  but  it  has  been  offered  to  me  prondly  as  a  proof  of  tho 

city's  progress  by  many  people.     It  is  sorely  something  of  a  pity  if 

it  be  true,  and  at  least  it  affords  a  fair  instance  of  the  mistakes  men. 

make  in  the  calcolation  of  a  cotumunity's   prosperity.     The  "  laod- 

boom,"  which  only  two  or  three  years  ago  made  Victorians  imagine 

that  they  had  conae  to  a  kind  of  financial  millennium,  has  left  business 

'lax  and  languid.     Of  this  fact  the   table  of  the   llegiatrar-General's 

transactions  and  fees  aflbrds   indisputable  evidence.     From  ldS8  to 

1881*  the  fees  fell  by  nearly  oae-thirdof  their  total  value.      For  crowds 

of  Melbourne  men,  whilst  the  '*  bourn  "  lasted,  a  river  of  champagne 

Iflowed  over  a  bed  of  gold,  and   "all  the  delicacies  of  the  season" 

bloomed  at    the    otlt;^e   of  that    delightful   stream.       Kven  now   thoy 

boast  that  any  community  less  vigorous  than  their  own   would  have 

Ibean  killed  or  shattered  fay  that  prolonged  delicious  orgie.     It  is  perw 

ffectly  true  that  they  havii  come  out  of  it  with  less  damage  than  might 

have  been  t-xpected,  and  that  in  an  older  country  the  suHering  would 

have  been  much  greater.     It  is  not  easy  to  kill  the  resoarces  of  a 

L'Coantry  like  Australia ;   but   perhaps   it  is  as  well  not  to  try  too 

often. 

In  a   land   so   new  a  certain    element  of  boisteronsness  is  to  be 

.looked  for  naturally,  and  the  real  wonder  is  not  that  there  should  be 

}v>  moch  of  the  rowdy  element  as  there  is,   but  that  there  should  ba 

w  little.     Van  Diemen's  Land  and  Botany  Bay  arc  expunged  from 

the  maps  and  the  Gazetteers,  but,  as  an  American  philosopher  of  my 

aoquaintance  is  recorded  to  have  said,    "  if  you   call  beef  mntton  it 

don't  alter  the  flavour  mnch,"  and  the  elements  of  which  the  earlier 

popolations  of  Tasmania  and  New    South   Wales  wore  compact  still 

remain  to  leaven  tho  modern   mass   with   influences  not  altogether 

wholesome.     Onr   southern   relatives  are   tender  on  this  theme,  aa 

^they  have  a  natural  right  to  bo,  and  only  a  fool  would  use  it  as  a 

ksndle  tor  reproach.     There  is  nothing  more  significant  of  the  inherent 

desire  for  good  in  men  and  women   who  belong  presumably  to  the 

least  desirable  classes  than  the  modem  record  of  one  of  the  old 
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oonvict  settlements.  Ilope  and  elbow  room  have  done  more  for  tbe 
regeneration  of  man,  &t  his  imagined  worst  than  all  the  wicked 
SBverities  of  the  past  could  have  effected  in  a  thousand  year?.  Bat 
where  elbow  room  is  denied  the  criminal  characteristics  crop  ont 
again,  and  the  criminal  statiatica  of  the  two  great  towns  are  unusually 
high.  The  figures  for  insanity,  nScoholism,  Buicide,  and  crimes  of 
violonoo  ore  Bodly  large.  In  Victoria  one  person  in  every  105  of  tlio 
popnlation  was  in  prison  during  some  part  of  the  year  1888.  In 
the  United  Kingdom  for  that  year  the  average  of  convictions  in  pro- 
portion to  population  was  S-GI  per  10,000.  In  New  Sonth  Wales  it 
was  8*5?,  and  in  the  whole  of  Aastralasia  it  amounted  to  6*15, 
althongh  South  AuBtralia,  New  Zealand,  and  Tasmania  showed  a 
joint  average  of*  only  3'81.  In  the  United  Kingdom  the  average  of 
suicide  la  5'5  to  every  100,000.  In  Victoria  it  ib  ]1-G,  in  New 
South  Wales  0'5,  and  in  Queensland  I3*7.  In  the  United  Kingdom 
the  average  of  deaths  from  excessive  drinking  ia  54  in  a  million. 
In  Victc?ria  it  is  113'50 — more  than  doable.  In  Kew  South  Wales 
crimes  of  violence  are  almost  four  times  a.^  numerous  as  in  New  Zea- 
land, where  everything  is  tolerably  normal  from  the  Britiih  stand- 
point. 

WhlLat  all  this  is  true,  the  standard  of  adult  education  is  higher 
than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world  excepting  Prussia.  The 
education  uE  the  young — so  far  as  mere  schooling  is  concerned — is 
nowhere  better  controlled  or  more  liberally  provided  for.  In  every 
Une  of  the  Aut^trahau  colonies  the  State  »yetem  of  education  is  com- 
pulsory and  undenominational,  or  seL-ular,  In  Victoria,  Queensland, 
and  New  Zraland  public  im^trucLion  ia  free.  In  the  other  colonies 
fees  are  charged  ;  bub  in  cases  where  the  parents  are  unable  to  pay 
them  they  are  remitted,  partially  or  entirely.  The  coet  of  State 
education  ts  set  down  at  ten  shillings  per  head  of  the  colonial  popu- 
lation. The  eElurta  of  the  State  are  magnificenLly  seconded  by 
private  munilicence.  The  Hon.  Francis  Orrnund  spent  more  Ihaii  a 
hundred  thonsand  pounds  in  the  fonndation  and  endowment  of  the 
college  which  bears  his  name,  and  many  snch  instances  of  a  wise 
and  splendid  benevolence  might  be  cited.  In  this  regard  the  colonies 
take  rank  with  any  country  in  the  world. 

Victoria  is  easily  ahead  of  the  other  colonies  in  its  edncatlonal 
record,  and  there,  even  so  long  ago  as  1881,  the  Census  rctnms 
showed  that  out  of  ten  thoa?and  children  between  the  sgea  of  five  and 
Sl^en  9088  coold  read.  How  happily  aitaated  this  colony  is  in 
this  and  one  other  important  respect  may  be  gathered  from  the  con- 
trftsted  facts  thtit  where  France  spends  ten  times  og  mnch  in  armaments 
aa  she  does  on  education,  Victoria  spends  three  times  as  much  on 
ducatioa  as  in  armaments.     Surely  somethioj;  may  be  orgaed  for 


tV&  futni^f  And  the  soul  of  Australia  walks  id  the  sliadon  of  uo 
ilelii'i^'^  hope  whoD  she  looks  forward  with  a  coniidence  whicb  older 
nations  canDol  feel.  It  u  perhaps  worth  tlie  wLile,  however,  of  iht 
j^istraiiau  native  who,  rejoicing  la  tlie  knovi-lndgu  uf  these  facts^ 
bums  to  "  cut  the  painter,"  to  ask  himself  how  lung  ituch  a  blessed 
condition  of  things  would  last  if  his  political  dream  were  realised,  and 
the  protracting  asgis  of  Great  BriLatu  were  withdrawn.  Let  the 
Aastrolian  native  remember  tha  Kusaiau  scare — it  is  not  so  old  that 
li«  can  as  yet  have  forgotten  it — and,  remembering,  let  him.  like  the 
storm  in  Campbell's  immortal  poem,  *'  ceasi^  to  blow."  There  is 
as  fine  a  text  for  a  sermon  id  these  Ggures  as  any  ImperiiiUst  might 
,wiali  to  preach  from. 

public  libraries,  mnseums,  and  art  galleries  are  everywhere,  and 
ire  in  all  cases  excellently  built  aud  admirably  ordered.  Unfor- 
tanately,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  they  appeal  most  to  those  who 
have  least  need  of  them,  and  leaat  to  those  who  have  most  need. 
This  unhappily  is  always  true,  hut  ib  ia  truer  in  the  colonies  than 
elsewhere  for  many  reasons. 

There  is  no  country  in  which  so  high  a  condition  of  general  comfort, 

x>  lofty  a  standard  of  proved  intelligence,  and  such  largo  and  varied 

tneans  to   intellectual   excellence   exist  side  by  side   with  so  mnch 

turbalence,    so  lax  a  commercial   morality,    and   sach    overcharged 

fitatiatica  of  drunkenness   and   crimes   of  violence.     Why  shonld   a 

people   which   is   amongst  tho  beat  educated   in   the   world  be  also 

amongst  the  least  commercially  sound,  the  rowdiest,  aud  the  most 

dranken  ?     Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  the  question,  or  about  the 

charges  which  are  involved  in  it.     AastraUan  insolvencies  are  to  British 

as  four  to  one.     Convictions  in   Australia  are  to  convictions  in  the 

United  Kingdom  as  two  to  one.   The  figures  given  by  Mr.  H.  U.  Ifayter, 

C.M.G.,  Government  Statist  of  Victoria,  though  apparently  clouded 

with  a  purpose,  prove  the  last  charge  beyond  the  chance  of  refutation. 

Tlie  highest  percentage  of  deaths  from  the  abuse  of  alcohol  is  recorded 

ui  Australia.     It  is   113  as   atjainst  80  even  in   Switzerland,   and  as 

igaiust  40  in  England  and  Wales.      In  the  figures  given   the  issue 

ii  oonfuaed  by  the  introduction  of  the  statistics  of  '*  towns "  and 

''principal  towns"  of  some  few  countries,  though  even   there  Paria 

rndies    no  higher    than  95  and  London  falls   to   71.     In  Ireland 

tliB  daatha  from    alcohoUsm   are    only    a    little   over    a   quarter   of 

tlKwe  registered  for  the  Au&tralias.     The  towns  of  Benmark   rise   to 

tht  awfol  average  of  27  ^,  but  it  is  evident  that  a  full  statement  of 

'ie  facts  would  reduce  it  greatly. 

The  answer  to  the  question  prttpounded  above  caunot  be  given  in 

*ontaliel!,  but  it  can  be  mad^   fairly  clear.     To  begin  with  it  must 

^rec2aembered  that  the  law-abiding  and  law-brouking  populations  are 
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divided  with  an  unusual  sharpness  of  diBtinction.  The  ordinary 
tniTellerj  of  ordinary  calturc ,  finda  nothing  oa  he  makes  his  tour  in  the 
colonies  which  enables  him,  very  keenly  to  diffdrpntiato  between  the 
Home  and  the  Coloniaf  standards.  In  other  words,  be  meets  very 
xnnch  the  same  kind  oC  people  he  meets  at  home,  and,  though  be  may 
tire  of  wool  and  gold  as  a  sabstitute  for  Shakespeare  and  the  musical 
glaaaea  as  themes  for  converse,  he  wi]l  in  the  main  find  himself  iu 
the  kind  of  moral  and  intellectual  quarters  to  which  he  has  been 
accustomed.  The  prosperous,  well-conducted  Austrnliau  may  probably 
leam  for  the  Grst  time  frouj  these  pages  the  fact  that  the  country  of 
wbicb  he  is  so  proud  stands  on  so  evil  an  eminence.  The  balance  of 
popnlatinu,  as  aj^ainst  iusolveucy,  crime,  and  drunkenness,  might  b*.> 
veiy  nearly  normal,  if  it  wero  not  for  the  introdnctioa  of  disturliing 
influences.  Those  are  traceable  to  our  ancient  and  now  abandoned  habit 
of  shooting  tlio  Imperial  liiiman  refiiso  on  Australian  shores;  to  the 
natural  bui^terousness  of  n  younf:^  and  partially  settled  community  ;  to 
the  adventuroua  and  freqnently  lawlesw  character  of  the  men  drawn  to 
great  alluvial  gold  Holds;  and  to  the  wikl  unsettled  life  still  led  by 
ft  conHidcrable  number  of  men  in  tho  far  north  and  west. 

It  should  be  Ijorne  in  mind  that  tbo  facta  charged  press  home  only 
on  fonr  of  tho  seven  Australasian  colonies,  South  Australia,  Tasmania, 
and  New  Zealaml  stand  either  entirely  or  partially  exempt.  In  New 
Sonth  "Wales  commercial  morality  is  at  its  loosest — if  the  number 
of  insolvencies  can  be  accepted  as  a  test — it  stands  second  for 
drunkenness,  and  second  for  crimes  of  violence.  Queensland  swallows, 
pro  raid,  nearly  three  times  as  mach  alcoholic  drink  as  the  Mother 
Coontiy  can  find  stomach  for,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  surpasses 
na  in  the  same  proportion  in  respect  to  suicide.  Western  Australia 
bears  the  bell  against  1hem  all  for  drink  and  the  kind  of  diveraioa 
which  goes  with  it.  Victoria  shows  no  special  preference,  but  main- 
tains its  exaggerated  average. 

The  position  of  the  facia  cannot  be  rightly  appreciated  until  tho 
colonies  are  clnssified.  Out  of  the  seven,  five  may  be  said  to  bo 
reduced  to  order  as  completely  as  a  perfect  system  of  raagistraturennd 
police  can  secure  it.  In  the  northern  parts  of  Queensland,  and  in 
aoarly  the  whole  extra-mural  regions  of  West  Australia,  the  popula- 
tion is  s^mrse  and  wild,  and,  though  offenders  are  reached  after  the 
commission  of  crime,  they  arc  not  quelled  beforehand  by  the  imme- 
diate' thrflat  and  presence  of  (be  Strang  arm  o£  the  law.  Now,  of  the 
fivo  remaining  cnloniea.  New  Zealand,  Tasmania,  and  South  Australia 
present  characteristics  which,  in  the  main,  rcsemblo  those  of  Great 
Uritain.  South  Australia  is  tlif^  model  colony,  being  clearer  of  in- 
solvency, drnnkenness,  and  crime  th.in  the  Mother  Country  itself. 
It  is  droll  to  see  bow  little  account  her  two  more  populous  sister 
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^iQoies  take  of  her.  Mulboanie  and  Sydney  vote  Adelaide  "  stow,** 
jjjd  ^^^  VictoriaD  and  Nenr  South  WeUhmBa  deride  the  Sonth 
j^ustTvlian  for  his  wairt  of  dosb  and  vigour. 

XboB  the  charge  narmvrs.  It  would  aa  yet  be  aufalr  to  expect  oE 
\7estem  Aastralia,  with  its  population  of  17,000  to  ita  more  than  a 
million  of  square  mileg,  the  decorum  of  civilised  A'ictoria,  networked 
with  railways,  and  built  over  with  churches,  chapels,  and  State  echooU, 
or  that  ol  New  Sonth  Wales,  with  its  history  of  a  hundred  years. 
ff©  have,  thfm,  to  deal  with  the  parent  colony  and  its  RTcat  offshoot. 
VTe  have  to  dt-aJ,  in  short,  with  what  most  men  mean  when  they  talk 
about  Anstralia  in  a  huRinesa  sense.  Let  ns  see  how  Victoria  and 
New  Sonth  Walos  stand  whcm  t^ken  topfother.  We  find  an  insol- 
vency to  over)'  17'K>  of  the  popnlation,  as  against  every  fiOOO  in  the 
l'iiit«d  Kingdom;  twenty-nino  convictions,  as  Bf^ainst  seven  in  th« 
United  Kingdom;  and  seven  deaths  from  alcoholism,  as  against  three 
in   the  United  Kingdom. 

Hew  South  Wales  has  its  old  convict  population  to  fight  down,  and 
Victoria  has  yet  to  absorb  a  not  eflaily  digested  mass  of  nnrnled 
humanity,  and  po  far  the  explanation  is  easy.  But  it  is  evident  that 
*  certain  commercial  laxity  has  grown  to  be  a  part  of  the  constitntion 
of  the  conntry,  for  it  is  net  only  the  descendants  of  old  convicts,  or 
the  searchers  of  alluvial  gold  and  wild  adventure,  who  are  responsible 
for  all  this  widespread  oommercial  rottenness.  Nor  can  they  alone 
be  charged  with  thirst.  The  most  superficial  observer  of  men  and 
mannera  finds  that  to  be  fairly  goneml. 

Pardon  one  more  quotation.      The  most  eloquent  defender  of  Aus- 
tralia writes  : — *'  Criraiuality  is  not  reproductive.     The  genius  of  the 
tliief  buds,  blossoms,  and  dies  as  surely  as  does  the  gt^uiua  of  the  artist. 
But  for  immigratitja  the  convict  continent  would  have  been  de-pt;op!ed, 
rmmigratiou  ensued,  and  what  ait  iiniuigratiun  !      Thu  byst  hone  and 
ainew  of  Cornwall,  the  best  muscle  of  Yorkshire,  the  keenest  "brains 
of  Coclcneydom — Bathurst,  Baliarat,   Bendigo  had  them  all.     With 
them  came  also  the  daring  spendthrift,  the  young  chivalry  officer  who 
had  lived  too  fast  for  the  Jews,  the  younger  sou  who  had  outrun  his 
income.      Barristers  of  good  family  and  small  practice,  surgeons  having 
»11  the  Dublin  Dissector  in  their  heads  and  all  the  hospital  experience 
of    Paris  in  their  hands,  met  each  other  ever  a  windlass   at  Bathurst 
Or  in  n  drive  at  Baliarat.     If  there  was  plenty  of  muscle  in  the  new 
land,  there  was  no  lack  of  blood.     Put  aside  prejudice  and  look  at 
^±he   Bench,  tho  Bar,  and  tho  Church  of  this  great  continent.     Look 
^^it  the  schools,  libraries,  and  botanic  gardens  of  Anstralia.      Head  the 
accounts  of  the  boat  races,  the  cricket  matches,  and  say  if  our  youth 
are  not  manly.     Listen  to  the  plaudits  which  greet  a  tinishod  orator 
era  finely  gifted  singer,  and  confess  also  that  we  hove  some  taste  and 
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cnltnre.  Gro  into  those  parts  of  the  conntry  where  the  cancer  of  trade 
has  not  yet  penetrated,  and  mark  the  free  hospitality,  the  generons 
kindness,  the  honest  welcome  which  shall  greet  yon.  Salt  np  Sydney 
Harbonr,  ride  over  a  Queensland  plain,  watch  the  gathering  of  an 
Adelaide  harvest,  or  mingle  with  the  orderly  crowd  which  throngs  to 
a  Melbonme  Cnp  race,  and  deny,  if  you  canj  that  there  is  here  the 

making  of  a  great  nation.     Yon  do  not  deny  it ;  but Bat 

what?" 

I  am  very  much  a&aid  that  the  last  few  pages  find  something  of 
an  answer  to  the  eloquent  apologist's  question. 

D.  Christie  Murray. 


PEACE   OR   WAR? 


THOSE  of  us  who  liRve  pnseed  the  meridian  of  life  can  recRlI 
without  dilHcuUy  a  brief  period,  when  it  seemed  as  if  the 
temple  of  Janna  would  remain  for  ever  closed — when  the  doclriaeB  of 
Mr.  Cobden  were  to  inaugurate  an  Industrial  Millennium  and  the 
Exhibition  of  1851  was  to  open  oat  new  battle-grouuds,  ou  which 
the  nations  of  the  e&rth  might  contend  for  MoodlesB  victories  in  the 
arts  of  peac4^  Alas  for  the  rauity  of  hnman  hopeK  and  wti^hes ! 
Forty  years  have  passed  since  thoso  da}!!,  aad,  in  the  course  of  those 
forty  years,  nearly  every  country  on  the  Continent  has  been  the 
tkentre  of  a  gnytt  and  bloody  war,  The  treaty  of  Vienna  has  been 
torn  to  shreds  and  the  map  of  Europe  remodelled  beyond  recognition 
by  a  student  of  Butler's  Geography.  But  such  things  are  soon  for- 
gotten, and  the  eventu  of  1870  are  fading  into  the  distant  background. 
A  Bomewhat  longer  interval  than  that  which  separated  the  Crimean 
Grom  the  Italian,  or  the  Anstro- Prussian  frotn  the  Pranco-German 
campaign  has  passed  over  Europe  without  a  shot  being  Sred  in  earnest, 
and  the  supporters  of  the  present  Government  were  joat  beginning  to 
see  in  the  prolongation  of  peace  the  finger  of  that  Providence  which  is 
soppoaed  to  watch  over  the  foreign  policy  of  Conservative  administra- 
tions.  8nddenly  this  profound  calm  has  been  broken  by  the  signs 
wtich  are  believed  to  herald  the  coming  of  the  storm,  and  the  air  is 
full  of  wars  and  rnmonra  of  wars — of  eoIHsiona  between  Ruaaian 
aid  Afghan  troops,  of  the  entrance  of  a  Rassian  fleet  into  the 
Dardanellca,  or  the  seizure  of  an  ishmd  in  the  ^gean  by  a  Britiah 
Adntiral.  Wo  laugh  at  snch  (t)i(inis  as  inventions  designed  to 
"  bear  "  the  stock  markets  or  sell  the  evening  papers.  But  the  stem 
and  stubborn  fact  remains  that  there  are  in  Europe  at  this  moment  some 
twt?nty-ieven  millions  of  men  ready  to  spring  to  arms  in  a  fortnight, 
while  Republican  i;'rance,  Constitntioual  Italy,  and  Despotic  RusBia 
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are  outviebg  ejich  other  in  desperate  efforts  (o  fill  their  arsenab 
and  orapty  their  ti-eaauries.  Nor  can  we  forget  that  jost  a  month 
before  Uie  outbreak  of  the  last  great  war  one  of  our  most  experienced 
and  sagacious  atateameo.  declared  tlmt  the  CoDtioentAl  horizon  had  nerer 
been  so  free  from  clouds.  At  8uch  a  time  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  take 
a  calm  and  dispassionate  view  of  the  European  situation  and  to  weigh 
the  varioufl  forces  Tchich  make  for  and  against  the  maintenance  of  that 
peace  which  no  one  in  this  conntry  at  least  wialies  to  see  disturbed.  Of 
course,  all  such  calculations  are  liable,  as  was  the  case  in  1870,  to  be 
upset  by  the  intrusion  of  an  unlooked-for  factor  into  the  problem. 
In  the  meantime,  it  is  certain  that  nothing  is  gained  either  by  giving 
way  to  nnrcasoning  panic  ur  by  indulging  in  the  oonEdence  which 
blinds  those  who  habitually  livu  in  a  fool's  Paradise. 

Lord  Salisbury  once  said  that  in  these  days  the  friends  of  peace 
have  more  to  fear  from  the  passions  of  mobs  than  from  the  ambitiona 
of  princes.      Like  many  other  asyinga  of    tiio  same  statesman,  the 
sentence  contains  a  half-tmth.      Dynastic  wars,   like  religions  wan, 
have  become  matters  of  history,  and  the  bugbear  of  the  Balance  of 
Power  which  haunted  the  minds  of   Kanzler  and  hia  CMtttemporariea....^ 
has  passed  away  with  Caailereegh    and  Mettemich.     No  doubt,  too^ 
it  ia  the  fact  that,  at  its  commencement  at  least,  nearly  every  w 
waged  in   Europe  during  the  last  forty   rears  haa  been  with  one  o 
other  of  the  parties  to  it  a  highly  popular  war.     At  any  rate,  tl 
of  ns  who  visited  Paris  in  the  early  days  of  August   1870,  when        « 
frenzied  mob  paraded  the  Boulevards  shooting  "  J  Seriin"  and  tl:^_^ 
news  of  apocryphal  French  victories  threw  the  Pttilc  Bourse  into        ^ 
delirium — nay,    tiiose  who  witnessed  the   insults  heaped  by  sob^^. 
minded  Eugliahmen  upon  the  great  orator,  who  almost  alone  proteat^jjij 
agtkinst  our  intervention  in  the  Kuaso-Turkish  imbroglio,  will  heat^^tQ 
before  they  again,  under  similar  circumstances,  place  implicit  trust     :ui 
"  the  collective  good  sense  of  a  nation." 

In  a  review  of  the  causes  which  have  disturbed  the  peace  of  ^li« 
world  it  ia  well  to  remember  that  more  than  one  modem  war  may     b^ 
traced  to  that  newly  awakened  sentiment   of  uatiouality  which  haa  ao 
powerfully   iujOueoced   the  history   of  Europe  during   the  last  UaalA 
century,  and  which  is,  perhaps,  fated  to  shape   the  future  destinies  of 
more  than  one   Continental   State.     Occasions  hare  arisen,  and  may 
again  rise,  when,  as  happened  in   France  iu   the  last  century  and  in 
Italy  in  the  present  century,  a    nation   lea|)s  to  arma  as  one  man.  in 
response  to  a  sacred  call.     In  some  of  such  cases  it  may  be  t^ti 
the  Gordiau  knot  can  only  be  cut  by  the  sword.     In  others  fore>ig3 
intervention  ha^  only  served  to  stimulate  and  exasperate  the  moveExnenl 
which  it  was  intended  to  suppress.     If  Charles  Albert'  bad  not  hailed 
his    gallant    little  army    against    Rodetaky's    hosts  at    Novara,       tlw 
Bourbons  might  still   have   been   reigning   in   Naples.     If  therms  h«l 
been  no  civil  war  in  America,  negro  slavery  might  have  lasted  ta  ^  tlK 
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present  d&j.  If,  oa  Uie  other  band,  France,  in  1703  as  in  1848,  bad 
been  left  to  work  out  her  own  saJvalion,  she  would  Iwve  got  over  Ler 
troubles  in  ber  own  way,  and  Najjoleon  Buouaparte,  Ausierlitz,  and 
Waterloo  woalU  probably  never  bare  been  beard  of.  But  auch  cases 
are  exceptional,  and  in  tbe  present  state  of  society  it  ia  oertain  thafc 
(be  peace  of  tbe  world  is,  of  the  two,  safer  in  the  bands  of  a  democracy 
khan  ia  tbe  keeping  of  a  despot.  As  a  rule,  tbe  habits  and  intereeta 
of  working  men  and  women  in  these  days  dispose  them  to  peaceful 
avocations,  and  where,  as  is  happily  the  case  in  most  civilised 
conntries,  a  sonnd  and  healthy  public  opinion  ia  allowed  la  grow  up, 
ila  tendency  ia  decidedly  pacific.  Kspecinlly  is  this  tbfj  case  when, 
aa  in  nearly  all  Continental  States,  the  blood-tax  is  paid  by  every  class, 
and  a  merciless  conscription  levies  impHrtlnl  toll  on  the  palace  and 
tbe  cottage, 

"ioqno  pulnaiiA  pcdt  pauperuca  tabeniAs 
K«|{nini}U9  tur»*." 

Indeed,  a  citizen  army  may  be  trusted  not  to  desire  war  for  its  own 
fake  or  to  enter  upon  a  campaign,  like  Kmile  Ollivler,  "  with  n  light 
beart."  No  man,  at  least,  who  saw  tbe  streets  of  Ai-v-la-Obapelle  in 
1871,  where  every  house  was  a  hospital  and  every  inhabitant  was  in 
mourning,  will  wonder  at  the  grave  expression  which  .-omes  over 
the  face  of  a  German  of  middle  age  at  the  bare  mention  of  a  Euro- 
pean war.  Indeed,  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  it  might,  before 
now,  have  been  well  for  this  country  if  tho  diaastrous  resjUs  of  war, 
in  the  shape  of  increased  tuxes  and  crippled  industries,  oonid  have 
been  brought  home  to  men's  minds  at  the  ontbreak  of  hostilities, 
instead  of  being  left  as  a  legacy  to  be  borne  by  soccet^ing  genera- 
tions. Had  the  governing  classes  of  England,  inBt<>nd  of  having 
their  rents  swelled  by  the  high  price  of  com  and  bequeathing  to 
posterity  a  National  Debt  of  eight  hundred  milHoDs,  been  compelled 
lo  pay  for  the  disasters  of  Walcheren  and  the  glories  cf  Trafalgar  out 
of  their  own  pockets,  they  would  hardly  have  regarded  Mr.  Pilt  as  a 
heaven-bom  Minister,  or  tbe  Whigs  as  traitors  to  theii'  country. 
Upon  this  principle  Mr.  Fawcett,  if  I  remember  rightly,  used  to 
deprecate  tbe  habit  of  looking  to  tbe  income-tax  aa  :t  war  tax, 
inasmuch  as  tbe  result  of  throwing  tbe  cost  of  a  wur  upon  tbe 
upper  and  middle  classes  might  be  to  make  tbe  great  body  of  the 
DBtioQ  more  or  less  indUTerent  to  its  consequences. 

few  persons,  then,  will  questiua  the  general  proposition,  that  eveiy 
step  foward  in  the  commercial  and  industrial  progress  of  a  nation  is 
BO  much  gained  to  tbe  cause  of  peace,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  think  that 
oonatant  interchange  of  thought  as  well  as  enormously  increased 
GunlitieB  for  personal  intercourse  between  people  and  iieopto  are 
m|Hdly  obliterating  the  foolish  prejndices  which  onr  fatber-t  dignified 
with  tbe  name  of  patriotism,  but  which  we  call  by  a  less  high- 
■oonding    name.     But  we    may  go  further,   and  maintain  that  the 
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groirth  of  modern  Rocialiuin  viewed  as  on  interaational  movement, 
fraaght  with  dan^'or  as  it  m&y  be,  has  a  U>ndoncy  to  draw  nations 
cIoaortogetltiT,  nud  to  pttimote  tbat  mutuul  inturdepeudouce  and  under- 
standing which  IB  the  best  antidote  to  Chanvinism.  Let  us  hope,  too,  that 
in  Kngland  at  If  a«t  a  juater  and  soiindiT  ■\-iew  of  tha  cardinal  doctrines 
of  rhristianity  is  beginning  to  inako  iUelf  felt,  and  that  there  aro 
Englishmen  who  look  back  ^^'ith  gometh'mg  like  shame  to  the  prajers 
for  the  success  of  onr  arms  which  used  to  be  offered  up  in  our 
churchos  during  the  Crimean  war,  as  if  the  God  of  Battles,  like  the 
Homeric  deities,  could  he  persuaded  by  such  supplications  to  take  aides 
in  an  international  conflict,  and  to  undertake  the  personal  direction  of 
a  camiral  of  fiUnghter. 

It  is  the  fashion  to  regard  every  improvement  in  the  art  o£  desfcmo- 
tion  as  a  provocative  to  the  caruage  to  which  it  mJaistera.  Panidoiica! 
as  it  may  seem,  I  believe  that  the  exact  contrary  i&  the  fact,  and  that 
every  soch  improvement,  from  the  discovery  of  gunpowder  downwards, 
has  tended  to  make  war  more  dreaded  by  making  it  at  once  more  deadly 
and  more  uncertain.  When  a  whule  army  corps  may  be  annihilated  in 
the  course  of  a  siugle  battle — when  the  plans  of  the  most  prudent 
strategist  may  be  frustrated  by  the  adoption  of  an  improved  rifle  or 
the  iuventiou  of  a  new  torpedo,  the  boldest  statesman  may  well  quail 
before  the  tremendous  responsibility  that  in  these  days  will  rest 
upou  the  Power  which  is  the  (irst  to  "  let  slip  Lhs  do;»3  of  war." 

It  is  BuliBfactory,  t(.io,  t*[  note  the  practical  advance  which  we  have 
made  in  the  settlement  uf  international  disput'Oa,  Gradually  we  arft 
growing  accustomed  to  a  system  of  arbitration  which  t«  our  ancestors 
would  have  appeared  a3  pusillnuLmous  as  the  refusal  to  fight  a  duel. 
Looked  at  from  this  point  of  view,  the  three  millions  which  this  country 
paid  for  the  compromise  of  the  Alabama  claims  may  be  reganled  as 
the  best  investment  of  public  money  ever  made.  For  such  precedents 
are  apt  to  bear  frttit  and  multiply — indeed,  they  have  done  so  already. 
Can  it  bo  doubted  that  q  century  ago,  such  a  dispute  as  that  over  the 
Newfoundland  fisheries,  now  happily  referred  to  m-bitration,  would 
have  constituted  a  cams  helli  to  ba  settled  only  by  the  sword  ? 

But  we  have  still  to  inquire  to  what  extent  the  current  which 
seems  to  bo  steadily  getting  in  the  direction  of  peace  has  penetrated 
tho  coancils  of  the  leading  European  States,  and  to  what  extent  it 
raay  be  arrested  or  overborne  by  other  and  opposing  influences. 

Now,  it  may  be  safety  asserted  that  no  war  can  break  out  in  Europe 
which  is  not  directly  initiated  or  provoked  by  one  of  the  "six  Great 
Powers."  Of  one  of  those  Powers  it  Is  scarcely  necessary  to  speak. 
Apart  from  a  threatened  invasion  of  our  shores,  or  a  direct  attack 
upon  our  Indian  or  Colonial  Kmpire,  it  is  diHicalt  to  see  what  inter- 
national complications  could  induce  an  English  statesman  to  interveue 
in  a  foreign  quarrel.  Of  three  of  the  Continental  Powers  it  may  be 
said  that  they,  too,  have  given  hostages  to  Peace.    Germany  and  Italy 
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haV^    ererythmpf   to  !os*,  and  nothing  to  gain,  by  a  Enropean  war. 
•ptjo     former  eoantn"  has  nlready  aa  mnch  territory  as  she  can  grasp  or 
(jj5jjfc«l.     The  latt«r,  if  we  put  asi'le  the  cinestioDable  cry  for  an  Itulia 
yy^-<.jrW«i''«,  ia  united  nnd  free,  from  the  Alps  to  the  Sicilian  Sea.     On 
(^|20     other  band,  to  Italy  a  ilinastrous  defeat  might  bring  the  restoration 
Qf  -fclae  Papal  power  and  tlie  break-np  of  the  Italian  kingdom  ;  while  to 
Q^x-xjmny  it  might  mean  the  overthrow  of  the  great  fabric  built  ap  by 
tb^      ^nioB  of  her  ablest  atatesmaD,  and  cemented  by  the  bloud  of  her 
Ijx-tft.'^^^st  aona.     Of  the  Austrian  Empire,  at  least  as  much  may  bo  said. 
Tti**.*  strange  conffcrits  of  diverse  nationalities,  kept  togetlipr  mainly  by 
■nr-^s^BSMm  from  witboat,  could  ecarcely  hopo  to  surrire  the  shock  of  a 
g-r^^t   Enropean   conrulaion.      It   follows,  therefore,  thM    the  recent 
ffg.f'Tr^Trochemrnf  between  these  three  Powers,  which  has  brought  about 
tls.^  'Triple  Alliance,  is  ossontially  a  non-aggrossive  morement,  and  that 
iktf>^i>fciag  short  of  the  pufcst  jealousy  or  chagrin  on  the  part  of  France 
(;^ri    represent  it  as  a  menace  to  peace.     That  such  a  League,  with  tlie 
r«3.ix=x0Bs  expenditure  it  brings  to  one  at   least  of  the  three  States 
v^r'bAch  compose   it,  should   be  necessary   is,  doubtlcs-^,  a  lamentable 
£aX3'fc.     But  EagltKhmen  are  not  infallible  judges  in  such  a  matter, 
a:ri.^X-  Italy  has  been  too  Igiig  and  too  often  the  cockjiit  of  Kurape  to 
traast  her  new-bom  libt-rties  to  the  tender  mercies  of  her  powerful  and 
•wc^ywani  neighbour,     dieantiine,  the  caofe  of  the  diequiet  which  ia  at 
t^His  moment  agitating  Kurope  must  be  looked  for  in  another  direction. 
The  history  of   France  during  the   last  quarter  of  a  centurj-  baa 
Iteou   marked  by  the  most  extraordinary  series  of  vieissitndes  that 
h&v-e  ereor  befallen  a  nation.       Thirty  years  ego  she  was  undoubtedly 
tlie    foremost   Power  in    Europe,  and  if  tlu' "  capiive  of  Sedan"  had 
died    a  year  or  two  after  Magenta  and  Solferino,  he  would  probably 
have    gone  down   to  posterity   as  a  great  raler   and   a  great   man. 
Since   those  days  she  has  been  the  theatre  of  a  great  war,  which  for 
tha    time   annihilated   her  military  prestige — of  a  revolutionary  out- 
break which  rivalled  in  fury  the  horrors  of  1798 — of  a  constitational 
struggle  which   at  one   time   threatened   to  culminate  in  a  civil  war. 
Her    capital    has  been  captured,  her  territory  dismembered,  her  tnxa- 
tion  doubled.      Yet  in  spite  of  all  this,  she  has  steadily  progressed  in 
Wealth,  in  the  various  arts  of  peace  and  indostry,  in  the  still  more 
difficult  art  of  governing   herself.      Indeed,  were  it  not  for  certain 
spasmodic   convulsions  which   from   time  to  time   upset  her   moral 
squilibrinm,  she  would  seem  to  be  settling  down  into  a  steady  career 
of  commercial  and  indnatrial  prosperity.      But  France  has  an  tdcer  at 
"or     heart,  and  it  may  be  questioned   whether  the  thought  of  a  "  war 
of  revenge  "  is  ever  long  al^eut  from  the  minds  of  her  leading  states- 
men.    That  a  nation   with    such   historical   traditions  as  the  French, 
"itl  with  a  temperament  such  as  theirs,  should  cast  a  longing  eye  on 
tho     two  provinces  wrenched  from  them  by  a  victorious  and  relentless 
'*^    is   natural   enough,   and    we  may  even  be   permitted   to   doubt 
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whether  tlio  strategic  value  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  to  Germany  is 
worth  the  creation  of  a  standing  casu<tMli  on  her  frontier.  But 
the  FroDcb,  excatable  as  their  temper  may  be,  are  a  shrewd  nation, 
and  the  lesson  of  1870  is  too  recent  to  be  forgotten.  Their  ablest 
generals  know  that  the  finest  troops  which  Tranc*  could  bring  into 
the  iield  'n'ould  dash  tberoselves  in  vain  against  the  iron  ring  of 
fortresses  witli  which  her  conquerors  ha^re  girdled  their  new  frontier, 
and  the  ]>ro:-rpect  of  having  at  the  same  time  to  reckon  witli  an  Italian 
or  Austrian  flank  moTement  is  a  danger  by  no  means  to  be  ignored. 
France,  if  she  fights  at  all,  will  not  fight  alone,  and  the  raptore  with 
which  the  l''rench  nation  and  the  French  press  welcomed  the  recep- 
tion of  the  Trench  fleet  at  Cronstadt,  as  well  as  the  significant  speech 
just  delirered  by  M.  Conatans  at  Carpentras,  points  pretty  clearly  to 
the  quarter  to  which  she  looks  for  help. 

Many  things  hare  combined  to  make  Kusaia  esseotiatly  an  aggros- 
BiTB  Power.  The  geographical  position  of  the  conntry,  cooped  in 
between  two  inland  seas,  and  buried  for  morp  than  half  the  year  under 
the  snowE  of  an  arctic  winter,  makoa  expansion  a  necessity  of  her 
crzistence  ;  and  it  scarcely  needs  the  testament  of  Peter  the  Great 
to  remind  v.?,  of  the  direction  which  that  expattaion  is  likt^Iy  to  take. 
The  poa^aslqn  of  Constantinople  may  or  may  not  mean  (as  Knpoleon 
Bucnapnrto  once  said)  the  Bmpiro  of  the  World.  It  certainly  oon- 
stitntcs  the  jjoal  of  Unssinn  ambition.  In  Russia,  too,  the  parific  tenden- 
cies on  which  I  havo  dwelt  have  had  less  room  to  develop  themselves 
than  in  any  other  European  coontry.  Ilercivilisntion  is  Asiatic  rather 
than  Karopean.  Her  cities  are  few  and  far  between.  Iter  rnral 
population  is  sunk  in  the  most  profonml  ignorance.  Her  newspaper 
press  is  official  or  inspired.  Her  representative  institutions  have  yet 
to  see  the  light.  Pnblic  opinion,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  apply  the 
phrase  to  Kngland,  to  France,  or  to  Italy,  does  not  exist  in  the 
country.  The  only  two  movements  whicli  can  in  aoy  sense  be  called 
popular — FaQslavisni  and  Nihilism— so  far  as  they  are  likely  to  exert 
any  influence  on  the  Oovei-nment,  are  calculated  to  predispose  it  to  an 
aggressive  policy— the  former  by  generating  a  wild  kind  of  semi- 
religious.  8e:m- political  propagandistu — the  latter  by  driving  a  timid 
ruler  like  the  present  Czar  to  seek,  in  a  foreign  war,  that  convenient 
escape  fi-oru  domestic  troubles  which  tbe  outbreak  of  hostilities  has 
before  nor.-  been  fuund  to  furnish.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  all  the 
most  imiKfrtant  onicea  in  the  Euipiri-  are  in  the  hands  of  a  military 
caste  ;  that  in  no  European  country  is  human  life  so  cheap  or  human 
Buffering  o£  so  little  account'  ;  that  nowhere  are  the  peasantry  so 
habitually  cr  complacently  looked  upon  as  "  food  for  powder  " ;  and  it 
is  easy  to  understand  tbe  feverish  anxiety  with  which  every  movement 
of  Russian  troops  on  the  Galician  frontier  is  viewed  in  Vienna,  or  the 

"  During  t!;^  Crimean  wiir  it  wiih  t.'.iimaU'd  iliat  el  least  one  out  of  erery  ihrc« 
BoMieis  sent  from  Ibe  interior  of  Kusvia  lo  ilie  re.i:  ol  wat  died  from  the  hardttblpa 
aad  E\iflerin{r?  entailed  bj  tbc  jourocv. 
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tone  of  absolute  certainty  witli  wbich  every  Qermun  officer,  wlio  can  be 
pwrsaadedto  spuak  ou  tbe  subject,  looks  forward  to  a  Rue£o-Germau  war. 
Nor  can  tint  uiateriitls  for  a  contiagi'atiou  be  ttaid  to  be  wanting. 
The  Eastern  cjueatiou,  like  the  poor,  we  have  always  with  ub,  and  the 
growint^  weakness  of  the  Turk  makes  the  Buccesaion  to  "the  sick 
man's "  patrimony  a  jirobleui  of  present  and  pressing'  iinportanoe. 
■  Happily  for  the  caase  of  human  progress  and  hamaii  freedom,  the 
creation  of  a  group  of  young  nationalities  in  what  was  once  Turkey 
in  Europe  has  introdnced  a  new  factor  into  that  problem.  In  spite 
of  Kubsian  gold  and  Knsnan  intrigue,  there  is  good  ground  to  hope 
that  some,  at  least,  of  the  newly  erected  Principalities  on  both  sides  of 
the  Unlkan  are  sound  at  the  core,  and  that  the  advance  of  a  Russian 
anny  on  Constantinople  would  not  be  the  walk-over  which  it  was  once 
expected  to  b?.  Any  such  movement,  moreover,  wonld  almost 
certainly  bring  the  Czar's  legions  into  immediate  collision,  not  only 
with  on  Austrian  force,  bat  with  the  best  troops  which  the  Triple 
Alliance  could  brinpf  into  the  field.  It  ia  this  <ne>vr  of  the  qaestion 
which  makes  the  recent  tntnite  cordial:  between  Russia  and 
"Franco  a  fact  of  the  highest  significance.  In  theory  an  alliance 
'  between  the  most  despotic  and  the  most  democratic  of  European 
"  States  would  soem  to  be  tho  most  unnatural  of  combinations,  and  it 
is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  interests  of  France  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean would  be  served  by  the  entrance  of  a  Russian  fleet  into  that 
inland  sea.  But  when  the  minds  of  men  are  bent  upon  an  inter- 
necine struggle,  such  considerations  count  for  little  or  nothing,  and 
it  is  almost  certain  that  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  the  south-east 
of  Karope  would  be  followed  by  a  French  advance  upon  Alsace  and 
Lorraine  in  the  west. 

A  war  between  States  capable  of  mobilising  such  enormous  masses 
of  men,  and  wielding  such  tremendous  engines  of  destruction,  as 
RsBsia  and  France  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  three  central  i'owers  on 
the  other,  is  one  from  which  the  imagination  recoils ;  and  the  very 
magnitnde  of  the  stakes  at  issue,  as  well  as  tbe  equal  conditions  of 
the  oon6ict,  may,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  eervn  to  di?lay,  if  not  to  avert,  its 
outbreak.  Like  the  dramatic  persona;  iu  Sheridan's  •'  Critic,"  tho 
combatants  "  have  each  other  at  the  deadlock,"  and  each  hesitates  to 
atribe  the  first  blow.  Rut  it  would  be  rash  to  rely,  as  we  are  too  apt  to 
do,  on  the  stpreotyped  utterances  of  Itiiperia!  or  Royal  personages, 
or  on  tbe  Gnancial  ("mbarraasments  into  which  yeajs  of  hostilo  prcpara* 
tioDS  have  plunged  the  rival  nations.  The  epooclies  of  princes  are 
made  to  order,  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  no  State  was  ever 
prevented  from  fighting  by  tho  want  of  money.  Indeed,  tho  strain 
of  a  long  and  costly  preparation  has  before  now  driven  a  nation  into 
war  as  the  least  of  two  evils.  Obviously,  then,  tho  utmost  that  can 
be  ft&id  of  a  peace  which  hangs  by  such  a  thread  is  that  it  is  little 
better  than  an  armed  truce. 
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But  I  hare  left  to  the  last  the  qoestion  that  most  nearly 
interests  and  cuucei-us  oiirKclves.  Under  what  possible  circum8tauce» 
could  Euglaud  be  forced  or  drawn  into  taking  part  in  a  Cuntinental 
War?  With  our  grooving  determination  to  keep  free  from  forujgn  com- 
plications, with  the  continued  insintenance  of  friendly  relations  between 
ooraelvea  and  all  our  neighboiirs,  with  "  our  silver  strenk  "  of  sea  and 
the  best  navy  which  a  command  of  men  and  material  rescurcea  can 
give,  our  position  at  home  is  or  ought  to  be  as  secure  as  it  ever  wa6. 
But  we  have  India  and  we  hare  our  Colonies.  Tbe  latter  it  is  the 
fashion  to  treat  as  a  source  of  weakness  rather  than  of  strength  \a 
time  of  war,  and  doubtless  the  almost  fabulooB  wealth  of  some  of  onr 
Australian  cities  might  tempt  the  cupidity  of  an  invader.  But  the 
entrances  to  most  of  our  Colonial  harbonts  are,  or  are  in  courao  of 
being,  effectively  guarded,  and  there  is  some  force  in  a  remark  which 
an  old  Australian  colonist  once  made  to  me  :  ''I  do  not  enry  the 
force  which  attempts  a  landing  in  a  country  where  every  man  oaa 
Tide  and  every  man  can  shoot  straight."  TLo  case  of  India,  of  course, 
stands  by  itself.  Of  on?  thing  at  least  we  may  bo  certain.  The 
policy  of  Jjord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  has  received  its  death-blow,  and 
we  are  not  likely  ogain  to  attempt  tho  feat  of  propping  up  the  rotten 
fabric  of  Ottoman  rule,  or  of  pulling  the  che&tnuts  out  of  the  fire  for 
any  Continental  ally. 

Our  acquisition  of  Cyprus  has  proved  a  costly  failure.  Our  positioD 
in  Egypt — a  position  which  in  time  of  war  could  hardly  be  maiDtained, 
and  which  in  time  of  peace  only  excites  the  Jealousy  and  ill-will  of 
France — is,  to  say  the  least,  equivocal.  An  indetlnite  prolongation  of 
our  occupation,  even  with  the  object  of  safe  guarding  the  Suez  Canal, 
ia  scarcely  to  be  thought  of.  and  we  have  always  the  Cape  route  oa 
which  to  fall  back.  Meantime  the  continued  advance  of  Koasia  in 
Central  Asia  raises  another  question. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  the  height  of  presumption  on  the  port  of  » 
civilian  like  myself  to  attempt  the  solution  of  a  problem  which  has 
perple:ied  soldiers  like  Sir  F.  Kobcrts  and  statesmen  like  Lord 
Lawrence.  But  after  tbe  niost  careful  consideration  and  comparison 
of  tbe  various  views  put  forward  on  tho  subject,  including  those  em- 
bodied in  Mr.  fr.  N.  Curzon'a  most  interesting  work,  I  cannot  but 
think  that  liussia  is  not  yet  within  striking  distance  of  our  noilh-west 
frontier,  and  that  the  day  is  still  distant  when  the  Se]icy  and  the 
Cossack  will  meet  to  decide  the  i-overeiguty  of  tbe  East  on  the  banks 
of  the  Hydaspes  or  the  Indus.  Before  that  day  arrives  many  thinga 
may  happen.  Meantime,  it  is  something  to  fet'I  tliat  in  the/great 
struggle  for  which  the  Powers  of  Europe  seem  to  be  girding  them- 
selves, England  at  le-ast  can  maintain  a  strict,  though  by  no  means  an 
uninterested  neutrality. 

G.  Osborne  Mohuan. 


JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL.* 


FEW  families  in  the  New  England  States  Iiave  sliown  the  peraistent 
virility  and  the  continaally  repeated  iiigb  trnits  of  character 
which  have  marked  the  LoTrells.  They  are  descended  from  Porcival 
LowoU  (Lowie,  it  was  nnciently  epelled),  a  merchant  at  Bristol,  who 
emij^ated  to  the  Massachusetts  culony,  and  settled  in  Kftrbuiy  in 
1639,  Two  or  moni  of  the  family  were  clergymen  ;  atid  there  is  etilk 
in  the  poet's  house  at  Elmwood,  Cambridge — the  house  in  which  ho 
was  bom  and  in  which  he  died — a  panel  taken  from  t-he  old  home  in 
Newbnry,  on  which  ia  represented  a  clerical  party,  seated  at  a  table, 
with  "  churchwarden  "  pipes,  but  no  decanters,  apparently  engnged 
in  friendly  discussion.  The  motto  on  the  pictured  wall  is,  //(  ncrcmariia 
vn-Utu;  in  non  neieRwriis  lihfTta*  :  in  omnOms  carUas.  The  panel  is 
a  rndo  specimen  of  art,  but  rich  in  snggestion.  John  Lowell,  the 
poet's  grandfather,  an  eminent  legislator  and  judge,  drafted  the  clause 
in  the  Constitution  of  Massachnsetta  (1820)  which  extinguished 
Blayery.  The  poet  was  prouder  of  this  honour  than  he  would  hav* 
been  of  a  patent  of  nobility.  Another  of  the  family  wa3  the  chief 
promoter  of  cotton  mmiufacture  In  the  busy  city  that  bears  his  name. 
Another  founded  the  Lowell  Institute,  which  fiiraishea  free  lectorea 
to  the  people  of  Boston.  In  each  generation  the  family  has  furnished 
distinguished  men  and  public  benefactors. 

The  father  of  the  poet,  Rev.  Charles  Lowell,  D.D.,  was  for  more 
than  half  a  cvoLury  the  respected  and  beloved  minister  of  the  ^Vesfc 
Church  in  Boston;  but  he  resided  at  Cambridge,  four  miles  distant, 
in  a  house  built  by  the  last  representative  of  iSriiish  authority  ia  the 
prorince — namely,  Peter  Oliver,  distributor  of  stamps  that  proved 
nnsaleable.  IrVom  Newbury,  which  in  two  centuries  had  300  graduates 
from  Harvard  College,  were  descended  many  eminent  writers — liong- 

*  lb*  Collected  Writiaga  of  James  Rafts«U  LuwclL    Ton  toU.     MacmUlan  k  Col  , 
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fellow,  Whittier,  Garrison,  Lowell,  tbe  Uales,  and  others ;  bat  no 
Lowell  of  the  elder  generations  wrote  verse ;  tJiat  farailv.  like  the 
RniBiella,  having  been  eminent  mainly  for  practical  abilities.  The 
mother  of  thf  poet  was  Harriet  Traill  Spence,  bom  in  Portamooth,N.H., 
and  the  daughter  of  an  officer  in  the  United  Statos  naval  serviw^,  who 
was  descended  from  an  Orkney  family,  and  perhaps  from  Sir  Patrick 
SpesR.  The  poet  often  referred  to  tlio  old  ballad,  and  was  fain  to 
think  a  relationship  poamblo.  It  was  from  his  mother,  Scotch  by 
<lescent,  that  he  inherited  bis  passionate  love  of  poetry,  and  especially 
of  the  ballads. 

For  many  yrars  before  his  death  (in  1861)  the  fath&r,  a  widower, 
was  living  with  bis  son  James.  Though  nominally  pastor  of  the 
chnrch,  he  rarely  preached,  bat  made  parochial  visite  and  gave  his 
leisure  to  reading.  Mfimory  brings  to  mind  a  slender  and  (rather  grimly) 
handsome  man,  his  lean  face  and  high  forehead  framed  in  nearly 
white  hair,  bis  eyes  steady  and  not  unkindly,  his  voice  deep  and 
metallic,  his  manner  grave.  Intelligence,  veracity,  and  firmness  shone 
in  that  striking  face,  but  no  spark  of  the  lively  genias  of  his  famous 
son.  His  was  a  heart  of  oak,  and  so  seusitive  to  family  honour  that 
when  his  eldest  son  Charles,  who  was  in  business,  became  involved  in 
debt,  he  parted  with  a  sum  of  money  that  would  have  made  most 
fathers  pause.  From  this  sou  were  descended  two  heroic  youths  wbo 
died  in  the  Civil  War;  youths  whoso  fate  waH  the  subject  of  the  most 
pathetic  and  uoblo  passage  in  all  Lowell's  works.*  The  second  son, 
Robert  Traill  Spence  Lowell,  an  author  and  poet  of  mark,  a 
clergyman  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  Professor  in  Union  Collie, 
is  still  living,  though  in  infirm  health.!  The  subject  of  this 
memoir  used  to  relate  witb  glee — and  donbtless  with  pioturesqae 
exaggeration — the  encount-er  which  took  place  when  the  new  priest  first 
came  home  on  a  visit  after  the  (so-called)  apostasy.  The  father  had 
ransacked  his  antique  theological  armoury,  and,  with  the  gravity  of 
Don  Qaiiota,  broke  a  lance  for  Congregationalism  and  againat  the 
Apostolic  Succession,  while  great  parchment  quartos  were  strewed 
over  the  floor.  Still,  in  his  pulpit  he  preached  only  practical  Chris- 
tianity, and  never  doctrinal  sermons. 

Lowell's  eldest  sister,  Mrs.  Putnam,  was  an  able  woniou.  a  writer 
of  historical  and  political  essays.  Her  only  son,  beautiful  as  a  young 
Apollo,  was  also  killed  in  the  war.  The  three  slain  nephews  of  the 
poet  were  the  only  males  of  the  generation  following  him.  [See  the 
tonehing  dedication,  *'  To  the  ever  sweet  and  shining  memory,"  Ac., 
prefixed  to  the  Commemoration  Ode.] 

An  unmarried  sister,  llebecca,  very  retiring  in  her  ways,  died 
before  the  poet  became  widely  known.     The  poet  was  the  yoongest 
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i-  Dee£uted  ■ince  iM*  itrUcIe  was  vAiUol 
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of  five  children,  three  sons  and  two  daughters,  and  was  bom  on 
Washington's  birthday.  February  22,  18Ui. 

If  poetic  genius  is  smothured  by  luxury,  it  is  as  surely  pinched 
and  starved  iu  poverty.  The  family  of  I^weli  was  in  comfortable 
circumstances.  The  father  was  always  prudent,  and  became,  as 
Yankees  say,  forehanded;  and  the  children,  thongh  brought  np  in 
strict  Puritan  simplicity,  never  knew  want  The  library  contained 
about  4O00  volnmea,  including  a  fair  collection  of  Knglish  and  French 
olaasics  in  best  editions,  among  which  the  son  had  free  range,  and 
to  which  in  later  years  he  added  (rerman,  Itnlian.  and  Spanish 
moeterpieoes.  He  entered  Harvard  College  in  his  sixteenth  year,  but 
was  a  lagging  student,  unmindful  of  reproof,  and  finally  "  raaticated  " 
'  — i.e.,  sent  away  to  make  up  liis  studies  under  a  tutor.  The  rustica- 
tion was  to  Concord,  Emerson's  home.  He  refers  to  this  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  "Mason  and  Slidell,"  second  series  of  the  ''Biglow  Papers": 

*'  I  knnvr  t.ho  villiigi'.  t.)n>ii([h  ;  was  se.nV  ihero  emra 
A-!n-li(K>liii',  'catjae  to  haniHs  I  played  Ibu  dunce." 

He  was  still  in  banishment  when  the  course  was  ending,  and  it  is 
«aid  he  saw  the  outdoor  festivities  of  his  class  through  rifts  in  the 
close  cover  of  a  waggon  in  which  he  had  surreptitiously  returned. 
He  had  written  poems  while  in  coU^e,  and  had  been  unanimously 
<^08en  class  poet,  but  the  authorities  refused  to  remit  his  sentence, 
and  tlio  |K)em  was  not  I'ead  by  its  author. 

Lowell  often  apoJco  of  this,  but  without  bitterness ;  he  felt  that 
the  action  of  the  faculty  was  just.  Ho  once  said  to  the  writer  that 
while  in  college  he  was  in  the  habit  of  reading  all  the  books  he  canio 
across,  excepting  those  prescribed  for  his  course  of  study,  and  that  ho 
was  sure  he  would  never  havo  been  allowed  to  take  his  degreo  if  he 
bad  not  been  his  fatlier's  son.  Stitl  his  brilliant  qualities  were  mani- 
fest from  the  first,  and  students  and  profee&ors  alike  predicted  for 
him  a  distinguished  career. 

Meantime  he  had  been  devouring  his  father's  library,  and  came  to 
know  every  foot  of  ground  in  the  lont;  highway  of  English  literature, 
besides  making  some  fi/.lours  in  foreign  territory.  Ho  had  the 
prescience  of  genius,  and  assimilated  all  his  eager  eyes  fell  upon  and 
his  instinctive  judgment  approved.  He  bad  read  all  manner  of  out- 
of-the-way  things ;  and  it  was  seldom  that  a  book  was  named  which 
he  did  not  know. 

He  came  into  the  world  in  a  fortunate  time  :  the  reaction  against 
the  harsher  features  of  Puritan  theology  was  complete.  Thought  whs 
free.  Tlie  treasures  of  the  classics  were  opened.  Scholarship  was 
getting  extricated  from  pedantry.  In  a  former  article,*  the  Awaken- 
ing of  New  England  was  traced  to  obvious  causes;  among  others 
to  the  Dew  ideas  in  poetry  and  philosophy  brought  from  Germany  by 
*'  Tb«  Awakening  of  New  EnRlJind."— Co>-tkm roiuBif  RcviBW,  AagtuI  IM*. 
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retarniag  stndents.  After  that  new  era  the  college  and  tlie  n>gioD 
were  part  of  the  realm  of  letters  and  art.  Tliis  wiui  the  beginninpf 
of  the  fruitful  period  in  literature — of  humaoitariau  philosoplij  waA 
of  boandlefla  social  improvement.  lu  tbat  time  began  to  appear  the 
poeiua  of  Bryant,  Longfellow,  Uolmes,  and  Wlittier,  the  essajs  of 
ChaimiDg  aud  KoierEon,  and  tho  histories  of  Bancroft  and  Trescott. 

It  waB  fortunate  also  for  Lowell  that  what  was  quaint,  pictareaqoe, 
aoA  »iii  yeTitrin  in  tbc  old  life  had  not  wholly  disappeared.  It  did 
not  seem  picturo&t|ue  to  thoije  who  lived  it.  All  martyrdomsj  it  is 
said,  looked  mean  when  thej  were  nuRertid,  aiid  the  {>oetic  side  of 
straggles  aud  endurance  i&  dimly  perceived  uutil  evcuts  have  becomi^ 
history.  TUo  experiences  of  ttii;  Ainericaa  culuuibta  and  patriots,  ia 
spite  of  all  (hat  was  bleak  and  hare,  or  rude  and  uncouth  ia  their 
lives,  are  yet  to  furnish  many  HceneH  for  pf^ets.  In  Lowell's  youth  the 
provincial  period  seemed  very  near.  In  acharmingessay,  "Cambridge 
Thirty  Years  Ago,"  written  in  1853,  he  tells  as  that  "old  women, 
capped  and  Hpectacled,  still  peered  through  the  eiime  windows  from 
which  tliey  had  watched  Lord  Percy's  artillery  rumble  by  t«  Lexington, 
or  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  handsome  Virginia  general  who  had  come 
to  wield  our  Saxon  chivalry."  Plenty  of  people  in  Cambridge  spoke 
the  old,  rustic,  chimney-corner  Knglish,  now  called  Yankee,  and  be- 
coming rapidly  extinct.  The  home  life,  the  dress  and  manners  of  the 
elders  had  not  changed  greatly  from  the  time  of  Bunyan.  The  sccom- 
paiuments  of  the  College  Commencement  and  of  the  amjuul  militia 
training  were  for  the  populace  what  BartlemyFair  was  for  Londoners, 
and  what  Vinegar  Hill  etiU  is  for  the  East-end  of  Glasgow.  These 
festivals  kept  alive  the  traditions  of  the  old  times,  as  well  as  the 
bucolic  speech,  with  its  billowy  inflectious  and  its  nasal  tone.  In  the 
part  of  Cambridge  nyar  Byston  called  "  the  Port,"  observers  like 
Holmes  aud  Lowell  could  take  account  of  the  commerce  of  the  period, 
a  commerce  not  in  goods  and  wares  ouly,  but  in  ideas,  jokes,  stories, 
pranks,  and  rustic  repartee.     lu  the  essay  already  cited,  Lowell  says  : 

"  Great  wbite-tofipt'il  wng(.'on«,  each  drawn  by  double  files  of  kix  or  eijibfc 
boPBCB,  with  ita  dusky  burket  swinging  from  the  hiiidpr  axle,  imd  its  pirn 
bnll-dag  tmUiiig  wlfnt  unilerntuklh  ....  Wrought  nil  the  warca  and  pro- 
ducts of  the  cioHiitry  t«  their  mart  anrl  aenport  in  Mtxrtnn.  Tlip«e  filled  the 
inn-TOrilrt,  or  wpre  niiigcd  «ide  by  sidp  nndi*p  brnod-r(w»f«I  sbedn,  und  far  hito 
the  ni^ht  the  mirth  of  their  biRty  drivpi-R  cljunoured  from  thp  n-d-curtmned 
hfir-rodin,  while  the  mngle  laiitpi-n,  swajniig  to  and  fro  in  the  blnck  cavern  of 
the  (^tJibles,  madn  a  Kenibrandc  of  llie  gtYitip  of  ostlers  and  horvieri  l»elow.'' 

"Teauiing"  continued  to  be  carried  o&  by  these  great  waggms 
until  within  the  memory  of  the  writer. 

From  these  reminiscences  we  see  the  scarce  of  Lowell's  knowledge 
of  Yankee  life  and  character,  and  his  mastery  of  the  dialect.  The  old 
frolics  and  festivals  had  brought  the  eighteenth  century  within  bis 
ken.      A  man  bora  sinoa  1850  could  not  have  written  a  page  of  the 
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*'Big1oir   Fapere,"   nor  told  the    inimitable   "Fitz  Adam's    Storj/* 
probabtj  the  keenest  and  truest  of  his  Yankee  sketches. 

That  old  time  has  gone  by.  It  r'ould  be  diflicalt  to  6nd  to-day, 
unless  in  remote  and  nnfrequentod  settlements,  any  snrvivsl  of  (bo 
customs  and  speech  that  Ijowell  has  so  vividly  depiotod.  So  thot  the 
'*  Biglow  Papers "  is  almost  as  obsolete  to  the  younger  generation 
io  Maasochusettd  as  it  is  incomprehensible  to  the  people  of  Great 
Britain.* 

Carlyle  obaerres  that  every  day  is  at  the  convorgence  of  two  otemitios, 
past  and  to  come ;  but  it  mast  be  important  to  the  poet  that  the 
convergence  for  him  oocurs  upon  some  epoch  of  change.  Behind 
Lowell  was  the  vanishing  age  of  the  nistic  Yankee,  with  its  and&- 
cions  and  far-glancing  wit,  and  its  delicious  quaintucsa  of  phrase ; 
while  before  him  was  an  ideaUaatton  of  memory  and  the  beginning 
of  a  new  era  of  song.  Happily  for  the  world,  the  snhjects  of  liis 
humorous  and  .satiric  verse  had  not  all  gone  into  darkness  before  the 
inspiration  and  power  came. 

But  the  poetical  career  was  not  to  begin  at  once.  Variona 
symptoms  had  shown  the  anxions  Father  that  the  Benjamin  of  the 
family  was  adrlioted  to  rhyming,  and,  after  exhortation^,  and  per- 
haps tears,  he  had  exacted  a  promise  from  the  youth  that  he  would 
abandon  Ibat  folly  and  betake  himseh"  to  study.  The  law  was  ebosen 
— a  common  thing  to  do  when  a  young  man  has  no  vocation  for 
anything — and  after  some  two  years  the  degree  of  LL.B.  was 
achieved.  I'ractice,  however,  has  no  sure  connection  with  thfory ; 
and  it  may  bo  seen  by  Lowell's  story,  "  My  First  Client,"  that  his 
practice  was  a  good  joke.  Notes  on  the  waste  papers  of  his  d«Bk 
began  to  take  metrical  filiape.  The  renunciation  of  the  Huassdidnot 
hold,  and  would  not  hold,  as  the  father  could  not  fail  to  see.  Pegaaiu 
was  restive  harnessed  to  a  cart. 

Another  development  was  in  progress.  Prom  a  gay  youth,  fund  of 
pen^fiagf;  and  ready  to  jeer  at  abolitionists  and  other  unflkshionable 
people,  Lowell  became  a  reformer  and  a  devotee  to  spiritual  life — not 
in  the  sense  understood  by  revivalists,  bnt  as  incnicated  by  the  spot- 
less Channiog.  No  more  complete  renunciation  of  the  *'  world  "  was 
ever  made,  as  succeeding  years  were  to  show  ;  and  it  was  not  an  ea^ 
thing  for  a  favourite  of  fortune,  especially  with  such  a  buoyant  nature. 
The  agent  in  this  conversion  was  Miss  Maria  Whit«,  a  young  lady  of 
delicate  beauty  and  noble  character.  She  wrote  poems  of  unusnal 
merit,  ond  one  of  them,  "  The  Alpine  Sheep,"  is  in  all  the  Amerioaa 
collecttons.     Chiefly  she  was  derated  to  the  anti-slavery  cause,  and 

*Tbe  tBOia  ideu  o(  tba  uUre  are  t»ai\j  nnilvnUxHl,  aa  well  u  Meoa  obrlcrU 
wUtJdMiM  and  pltw— nlriw ;  but  oa\j  %d  Hdorlj  naii*e  appreclato*  the  locsl  and 
politkal  allviODa.  aad  Um  comic  tntcni  of  wokIa.  Then  art  nunjr  Brilbfa  admlnr* 
«r  tba  Xtetik,  aa  Iben  ut  Bagliah  lM  American  ftdmirim  of  the  dialect  po«iiu  ot 
Banu ;  and  th«  mcaaore  of  Mtnal  tpprocUtloD  Id  bolb  caaa*  ta  about  Ibe  aoiae. 
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made  her  iuflunnce  felt.  The  change  on  the  part  of  Lowell  was  not 
the  paaaing  whim  of  a  luver,  but  grew  to  the  fixed  parpose  of  a  uan, 
and  waa  nover  foPBaken.  He  came  to  see  that  slavery  was  the  one 
abominable  coDtradictioo  and  lie  in  the  constitution  of  a  free  country, 
and  from  that  time  forward  all  his  powers  were  devoted  to  setting  up 
a  reign  of  justice. 

In  his  twenty-second  year  his  first  volume  of  verse  was  published : 
"  A  Year's  Life."  Love  is  naturally  ita  burden  ;  love,  liberty,  and  lofty 
ideals.  The  collection  has  not  been  reprinted  as  a  whole,  but  some 
of  the  pieces  have  been  preserved  in  the  complete  edition.  Shortly 
after,  in  collaboration  with  hia  friend  Robert  Carter,  he  established 
7%e  Pioneer^  a  monthly  magazine,  for  which  the  American  public 
was  not  ready.  Tlie  first  number  contained  two  of  Hawthorne's  in- 
comparable tales,  poems  by  Mrs.  Browning,  Foe,  and  "Whittier,  and 
articles  by  John  S.  Dwight,  W.  W.  Story,  sculptor  and  poet,  and 
other  writers  of  the  highest  rank.  Seldom  was  richer  freight  en- 
tmsted  to  a  poet's  argosy ;  but  after  three  numbers  the  magazine 
came  to  an  end.  Probably  the  want  of  business  experience  was  as 
decisive  as  the  luck  of  public  appreciation  ;  but  the  literary  taste  of 
the  United  States  in  ISll  is  not  recalled  with  much  pride. 

He  wait  married  in  that  year  to  the  lady  just  mentioned,  and, 
shortly  after  published  a  second  volume  of  poems  in  which  ar» 
evident  maturer  power  and  a  more  masculine  freedom  of  touch. 
Still  the  same  burden ;  love,  freedom,  und  human  brotherhood,  but 
with  more  energy  and  lines  more  carefully  wrought.  Here  is  a 
<]aatnun  from  u  piece  dated  18U  which  Bhows  the  drift  of  his  mind  : 

"  Pnipridicji  iiiir  lulken  li&nlH  «nrin>ti  ; 

lie  who  wuul<l  be  the  loDHpie  of  thl»  wUa  land 
Muiit  atriiiK  tiia  haip  with  ohoriJs  of  ^turdT  iron, 
And  Ktrikc  k  with  n  toil-cinbrowBKl  hand." 


And  SO  on  for  half  a  dozen  pages  of  impassioned  eloquence,  akin  to  the 
prophetic  strain  of  poetry,  which  no  one  who  reniembera  the  strenuous 
efforts  of  fifty  yeara  can  read  without  a  quickening  pulse." 

For  a  few  years  he  enjoyed  tho  purest  bliss  allowed  to  man  :  a  life 
devoted  to  study  and  to  poetic  composition,  blessed  by  tho  love  of  one 
of  the  noblest,  of  women,  and  the  companionship  of  his  dear  and 
venerable  father.  The  old  house  counted  for  much  in  the  family 
happiness.  It  is  old-fashioned  and  without  architectural  beaut^»,  hut 
spacious  and  comfortable,  set  in  an  anijvle,  j^rnssy  field,  just  away 
from  the  travelled  road,  girt  about  with  tall  and  thick  sheltering 
trees  and  flowering  shrubs — a  fit  retreat  for  a  dreamer  or  philosopher, 
since  no  sound  breaks  the  stillness  except  the  songs  of  robins  and 

*  Tho  most  iofpircd  awl  uplifting  of  theae  poema  is  "  Tbc  rresent  CiisU,"  pcsaites 
from  which  haT6  brc-n  npratcd  bT  public  spcAlters  with  thrilling  emphans  «rer  jiincc. 
Were  It  cot  for  an  incungruitv  in  iho  ^alcaoplet  it  nonld  be  an  idcfti  prophetic  pocnu 
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Far  th«  Ihoughte  pimiiiIii  \\  hj  tKb  luuiDt  of  Uria  Ui« 
wAm  m  i^amd  to  the  eo^.  **  Uj  Oudea  AoqaHAluce," 

n*  portntts  of  Aifl  pair  of  ide^tsts,  punl^  \if  \VilUftm   1^:^ 

Mat  ^k  time,  still  h«&g  in  tb«  soubn  Mitruic»  hall ;  sho,  wltb 

'  xcfiaed  features^  tnusparent  skin,  sUnr  bin*'  tyt^  lad  iiaoolh  faaiida 

«C  v«i7  light  brown  hair  ;  he.  witli  serv^os  face  Ukd  «j««  la  ■kadiyr, 

i  raddr,  watt,  tod  gtossj  sabani  h&ir,  falling  iiIiao«t  to  t&«  ahottklent 

a  Ml  reddish  beard,  and  wearing  a  coara^textund  brown  coot,  and 

broad  linen  ooUar  tamed  down.     Karelj  ar«  seeo  portcaite  in  whiob 

coonto  for  so  Uttle.  and  »>al  fur  so  much.   In  Pftgv'a  titne>  tbe 

poet's  eT»  and  forvbead  were  calm  as  a  bpjr's ;  the  farbiddin|?  wriuktes 

and  nervous  oontractioDS  about  the  eyebrows,  shown  in  more  recent 

poctzaits.  which  totally  changed  tbe  expression  of  his  face,  wore  the 

I  reaolts  of  tbe  loog  and  painful  studies  of  later  years. 

It  was  a  time  of  prodactiveness  as  well  as  bliss.  Litt^ratures  were 
explored,  sketohes  made,  and  poems  bom.  There  would  have  been 
Utd«  to  ask  but  for  the  iacreoaug  fragility  of  his  wife,  nud  the  early 
death  of  children.  Of  four  or  fire  bom  only  oue  survived,  nud  that 
one,  now  happily  married,  is  (with  her  children)  the  poet's  only  repre- 
sentative. 

The  plainly  dressed  couple,  npon  whose  Titiancfique  portraits  wo 
have  been  looking,  lived  very  simply,  and  wholly  n]mrt  from  tho 
fashionable  world.  They  were  devoted  to  each  other  and  to  (01  ^>m] 
works,  looking  for  the  speedy  coming  of  truth  and  right<<ouftne«». 
GeoeroDs  and  bA&utifnl  illnsion  !  How  dark  thn  world  would  be  to 
young  hearts  if  they  were  to  Be«  it  as  after  threencore  they  know 
it  to  be!  Thero  was  a  season  just  before  the  upheavals  of  1846, 
when  an  ardent  faith  was  in  the  air,  especially  with  nbolittonista  and 
spiritually  minded  folk.  They  were  confident  th.it  slavery,  poverty, 
and  crime  were  to  disappcAr,  nnd  hnmAu  hrotherliood  uaa  tu  create  a 
new  heaven  upon  earth.  It  was  to  this  end  that  tho  poetry  and  tlio 
daily  aspiratious  of  Lowell  tended.  It  is  said  thut  nt  one  pvriod 
tbe  old  family  servants  were  bidden  to  the  master'N  tablo ;  but  this 
was  soon  felt  to  be  an  iuconvenieuce,  and  tho  custom  did  not  long 
continue. 

The  war  with  Mexico  (184G)  was  brought  ou  for  the  purpose  of 
gaining  new  territory  for  the  extension  of  slavery.  The  iu:tiun  of 
Polk's  administraticn  was  regarded  with  shame  aud  anger  by  most 
Northern  men.  No  one  wau  dect;ived  by  the  base  oflicial  decliu-ation 
that  it  uxisteii  by  the  act  uf  Mexico ;  yet  from  various  uiotivca  of 
iutoreet — political,  jierbOQal,  and  "religious" — nearly  all  influent iid 
people  continued  to  oppose  the  agitation  of  the  qnesticm  of  slavery, 
the  cause  of  the  war,  and  of  most  of  the  troubles  of  thu  time. 

Lowell  was  une  day  iu  a  law^'er's  office  in  Court  Square,  Boston, 
irhen  there  was  heard  without  the  unasual  sound  of  fifo  and  dram. 
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It  noB  appeued  that  ic  wia  a  call  for  voliBtMa  fiir  • 

npHmt.  mad  the  poakTa  tpadk  ndigBitaaBCKaiMl  ia  evrt  ejaenlBtiaBi^ 

bst  \am  gnod  aeaK  sail  oilxn  Vmaan  kmb,  got  the  better  of  Ins 

Batontl  wia^     ffia  frsands  ia  tJw  ofiee,  oaa  of  wbon  rrlal«d  tb« 

inriitMlt  to  tbs  wiilBr,  ioB|r  ii  imiIiuI  tka  keen  Ugfat  in  his  ^tm, 

■■d  Ui  tamriSe  MBaeato  vpoa  Ihe  nene.     A  inr  d&js  Uter,  the 

jgbiftM  Ckmritr  paWhhiid  tb«  fint  poem  of  Bttm  JS^Iiw,  deligliting 

tlM  maH^tiunrj  pnty.  m1  gndul^  MMmg  t!i«  wbolo  Nortbern 

people  in  lire^etieg  dm^lsB  of  Ingbtar.     Ifc  w&s  u  in  Fnuice, 

wfaan  €mct:  ea  epigiajn  might  ebake  a  thnna.     People  apoa  whom 

Catrtoon'a  iaftKUa  logic  wiks  visted.  who  had  listened  unmoved  to 

lb»  naAeUev  eleqiweB  of  Wendeli  PhiLIipa,  and  read  unheeding  the 

bir^faig  TBfse  of  Whittier,  gave  is  witluMt  parley  to  this  norel 

MM^tL    Ererr  ob»  felk  diat  this  poen  anbodied  the  commoa  sense, 

4te  nKgioos  eoQvietioiis,  aad  the  himane  feelings  of   the  North. 

The  oonceatrated   enargT  was   feMitlL».      Boc  it    wms  sotneUung 

Diorv;  the  sharp   thmsts  in  mstic  pfanae.  the  native  wit,  aiid  the 

troajr  that   plajed   npon  the  Unea,  mslring   them  like   lire  eleetzic 

wires,  prodoced  a  combuiatioa  of  mirth  and  oonTtctioo  whoUy  new. 

Unlike    the   unheeded  logic,  eloquence,  and    boning  rose,   tbeaa 

oooiic  and  cat^^  rhymea  went  eferewbera  as  oo  wings ;  sul  while 

mea  lepeatad  ^  droUerMa,    the    deeper  Inport  ssak   into    their 

hearts.     Otlwr  poaoa  feOoved,  a  raaai^  fire  of  sarcasm  hard  to 

bear.      As  the  war  weirt  co  the  poataaa  of  its  Nortben  sapportets 

faecaaie  pitiafciaL     To  explain  tba  pointa  and  aOaaiaBB  of  this  seriea 

woald  reqaire  ao^mg  leas  thaa  a  ftll  hailofy  of  the  liaie. 

His  next  wock  of  uaportaaee  via  aho  in  a  oomic  vein.     It  ta 

"  A  Fable  for  Cntks,"  aad  pnrpotta  to  be  a  view  of  a  pn«essoa  of 

American  aatbors,  defiling  befbie  Apoikx.      It  foUows  ta  plan  Lei^ 

Hunt's  aiild  "  Fcaat  of  Ftets  "—but  with  a  diSnence.     The  Btle- 

p^a  tellB  as  that  it  was 

-  SM  foctt  is  Oebobv  tte  Slal  <Uv, 
lataftTOMMa.    G.  P.  FMSMtt.'BrMdwsT." 

The  rhrmed  preCaoe  prepares  as  to  foUow  a  atasked  harieqnin  in 
a  findic  Sever  in  the  New  World  wss  there  a  parallel  instance  of 
exultant  andadtj.  It  is  tbe  gay  humour  of  a  yoath  in  the  freedoin 
of  an  «nronymoas  pasquinade — revf>Iling  in  pons,  Haithtrtg  unexpected 
and  all*but-impoaaible  rhymes  like  cymbals,  tossing  off  gratoeqae 
«pitbets  and  comparisons,  and  going  in  a  break-neck  canter  like  a 
taoefaorse  let  loose.  And  yet  underneath  tbe  fun  and  not  we  find 
outline  portraits  and  swift  estimates,  which,  tboi^  aot  alw&js  whollr 
jttrt,  ue  of  marrelloos  acoteneas  and  fone.  Some  of  the  sketches — 
fbr  iasfeaiue,  tboee  of  Emerson,  'Whittier,  and  HawthonMr — in  thetr 
general  Cuthf  olness  and  power  of  diacriminatioo  are  the  best  ever 
made  of  these  men,  either  in  vene  or  proae.  The  sharp 
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t.vv'een  Emerson  and  Carlyle,  done  so  long  ago  as  1&18,  and  by  a 
yoiiDg  man  of  tweniy-niDe,  ut  something  to  tbink  of.  The  uproar 
raiseii  by  lesser  aatbor^,  and  by  friends  of  Margaret  Fuller^  who  was 
tiiotigh^  to  be  lampooned  as  Miranda,  subsided  in  time  ;  and  to-day 
most  critics  agree  that  this  early  satirical  view  of  American  literature 
yf^a  Bingnlarly  just  and  prophetic,  and  that  its  sharp  counsels  and 
l^rd  ^its  were  most  salutar}\  The  "  Fable,"  from  tbe  nature  o£  the 
aabJBCl,  is  imperftictly  appreciEit«d  in  Great  Britain  ;  but  in  the  United 
gtAt<es  it  is  more  read,  probably,  thun  any  otber  production  of 
Ixjweliy  esceptiog  the  "  Biglow  Papers"   and   "the  Vision  o£  Sir 

LLaanfal." 
This  la^t-named  poem  was  published  also  in  I84S,  and  was,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  an  improvisation,  baring  been  written  in  forty- 
«ii;ht  hours.  The  first  part  is  fresh  with  the  «ghts,  sounds,  and 
Atloors  of  spring  in  New  England,  free  in  movement,  inspiring  and 
pbU  of  joy.  (Quotations  from  it  appear  perennLally  in  the  country 
newspapers.  In  the  second  part  are  keen  and  bright  winter  land- 
scapeB.  The  slight  story  is  taken  from  the  legends  of  vVrthur's  Honnd 
Table,  and  its  lesson  is  the  charity  and  brotherly  love  of  primitive 
Christianity.  In  the  samo  year  were  published  two  volumes  of  oollectod 
poems,  aoQie  of  them  memorable. 

Se  visited  Europa  in  IS'^l,  accompanic^d  by  his  wife,  and  returned 

Uie  following  year.    Her  health  had  long  beon  declining,  and  she  died 

ia  t;he  autumn  of  1 853.    On  the  day  of  her  death  a  daughter  was  born 

to    Longfellow,   whose  house  was  not  far  from   Klmwood ;  and  tlie 

doable  incident   was   the  basis   of  one  of   the   most   exquisite  and 

^^uiAginative  of  his  minor  poems,  "Tlie  Two  Angois.'' 

^f    In  185-1  liowell  dt-liverrd  a  course  of  twelve  lectures  on  the  British 

poets  at  the  Lowell  Institute,  founded  by  his  kinsman.  They  were  not 

print«d,  except  in  newspaper  rei^orts,   but  doubtless  many  portions 

have  been  absorbed  in  the  published  essays.     Iq  these  lectures  the 

now  well-known  qnalities  of  his  prose  style  began  to  be  mauifest.    lb 

Ta»  felt  by  every  hearer  to  be  the  prose  of  a  poet,  as  it  teemed  with 

oHguial  images,  predestined  epithets,  and  artistically  wrought  allusions, 

and.    had  a   march  and   music   all    it«   own.     A   few   friends  from 

^&mbridge  attended  these  lectures,  walking  into  the  city,  and  more 

^&n  oDce  in  deep  snow.     The  Lecturer  humoroasly  acknowlmlged  his 

■idebtedness  to  them,  Baying  that  when  he  saw  their  faces  ho  was  in 

ence  of  his  iitei-ary  eonseieiice. 

At  that  period,  although  stili  sobered  by  aftliction,  ho  was  cheerful, 

^'^^ittiBted,  and  at  times  even  gay.     It  was  impossible  to  repress  the 

*^^^ght  fancies  and  droll  conceits  suggested  by  reading  and  converBation 

***   his    lively  mind.     Wit  was  as  natural  to    him  as   breathing,  and 

^^*>«n  the  mood  was  on  he  could  no  more  avoid  seeing  and  signalling 

t*  ^a-na  than  an   inebriate  could  help  seeing  double.     But  the  wit  and 
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the  puDB  were  not  the  end  and  aim  of  his  talk.  Commoa  sense  vrss 
his  forte — a  fiwrulty  qb  huge  in  him  as  in  Franklin.  His  reading 
had  been  well-nigh  universal,  and  with  his  stores  of  knowledge  and 
instant  power  of  compai'isoQ,  his  judgments  were  like  intaitioua.  But 
his  diaconrse  often  took  on  an  airy  and  tantalising  form,  and  wreathed 
itself  in  irony,  or  flowered  in  simile,  or  exploded  in  artifices,  until  it 
ended  in  a  merry  absurdity.  Sach  ploy  of  argnment,  fancy,  hnmoar, 
word-twisting,  and  ''lovely"  nonsense  was  seldom  witnessi'-d,  at  leaat 
in  that  region,  and  nerer,  as  the  writer  believes,  in  the  talk  of  any 
other  person,  eKcepting  the  Only  Antocrat. 

For  some  years  Lowell  received  a  few  of  bis  Cambridge  friends  on 
Snnday  afternoons  in  his  stndy,  which  was  in  the  front  room  of  tho 
third  story.  Another  gathering  took  place  on  Friday  eTeninga, 
ostensibly  for  whist,  at  the  house  of  each  of  the  party  in  turn.  Two 
of  these  friends  still  live  in  Cambridge,  and  were  among  the  pall- 
bearers at  Lowell's  funeral.  Three,  besides  Lowell,  are  dead.  In 
social  meetings  I>owell  was  naturally  the  leading  spirit,  and  the  one 
whose  talk  no  one  was  willing  to  miss ;  yet  he  was  never  the  imperions 
Johnson  of  the  club  ;  every  man  bad  his  chance.  The  conversation  took 
a  wide  range  over  literature  and  art,  as  welt  as  the  field  of  politics, 
ou  which  lines  of  battle  were  forming,  then  little  suspected.  For 
the  peace-loving  North  "  coming  events  "  did  not  "  cast  their  shadows 
before." 

At  that  period,  probably,  he  bad  attained  the  acme  of  his  power  as 
a  poet.  The  love  of  Nature  was  his  passioD,  kept  alive  by  walks  to 
the  Waverley  Ouks,  and  other  places  in  tho  vicinity,  and  by  occasional 
trips  to  vit'^n  forests.  It  was  the  time  of  birds  and  tlowers,  of  wind 
in  pine  boughs — ofMoosebead  Lake  and  the  Adirondacks — of  idyls  of 
Huldah  and  Zokel.  The  exhausting  study  of  Dante,  the  epoch  of 
criticism,  and  of  poems  like  "  The  Cathedral,"  were  for  another 
mood.  He  was  litbe,  mobile,  and  impressionable  in  mind  and  body — 
at  thesummit,  both  for  the  enjoyment  of  life  and  for  the  delight  of 
friends.  As  an  abolitionist  he  was  in  no  danger  of  being  lionised. 
'*  Society '"  in  Boston  and  Cambridge  forgave  no  friend  of  the  slara 
until  long  after,  and  Lowell  at  that  time  met  only  near  relatives  or 
old  friends.  But  there  was  a  natural  reaction  against  some  of  the 
habits  of  former  years.  The  coarse-textured  brown  coat  of  the  Pago 
portrait  was  no  longer  worn,  and  the  auburn  locks  were  a  little 
shorter,  though  carefully  kept.  A  velvet  jacket  was  in  common  nae 
indoors,  and  never  man  lived  who  was  more  fastidious  in  tho  details 
of  the  toilet.  All  things  were  in  harmony  with  a  refined  and  delicate 
nature.  One  would  have  as  soon  expected  to  find  a  smirch  on  the 
petals  of  a  new  Easter  lily  as  upon  his  linen  or  hands.  Trifles,  bnt 
siguiCcant.  A  photograph  e^tista,  taken  in  I8D-1-  or  185o,  in  which 
he  is  represented  sitting  with  his  face  partly  in  profile.  The  hair  is 
long  (according  to  modem  notions),  falling  in  soft   waves,  and   com- 
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pletely  covering  the  ears.  The  face  appears  tranquil  when  viewed  at 
a  distance,  bnt  on  closer  inspection  one  finds  a  Bobtle  smile,  of  which 
the  lines  are    as  elasire  na  those    around    the    moutb    of    Titian'a 

»/m  Giaconda.  Two  of  his  friends  of  the  whist-clob  had  goue  with  him 
to  the  photographttr's ;  soine  merry  stones  were  told,  and  the  ^^eam  of 
fun  had  scarcely  left  the  sitter's  face.  This  cnrions  light  was  wholly 
lo9t  in  the  engraving  afterwards  made  from  the  picture. 
In  1856,  LoQgfolIow  baring  resigned  his  plac«j  as  professor  of 
modern  languages  and  literature,  Lowell  was  appointed  bis  ancceasor, 
^^  with  leave  of  absence  to  perfect  himself  in  his  sLudifS.  He  went 
^■.  abroad,  bnt  did  not  remain  so  long  as  be  had  intended.  In  later 
^H  years  he  gave  an  amuaing  explanation  of  his  early  return  ;  and  the 
^B  story  is,  perhaps,  not  unn'orthy  o£  insertion,  as  it  is  the  thistle-downs 
^H  of  characteristic  humour  which  are  apt  to  ba  blown  away  from  stately 
I^^  biographies.  Lowell  said  at  a  whist  party  ;  "  1  bad  given  instructions 
^^  to  my  bankers  in  London  to  notify  me  when  my  account  was  reduced 
^H  to  a  certain  sum  ;  and  then  I  settled  mywlf  to  my  studies,  keeping  no 
^^  account  of  the  drafts  1  drew  from  time  to  time.  1  supponod  1  hod 
I  still  a  good  sum  to  the  fore,  and  a  pleasant  time  in  prospect;  but  I 
woa  anrprised  one  day  to  receive  notice  that  ray  account  had  got  down 
^K  to  the  figure  mentioned.  There  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  pack  ap^ 
^H  and  go  home,  which  I  did.  Mark  the  sorjuel  1  Some  years  aflerwards. 
^H  I  received  a  letter  from  the  bankers,  stating  that,  owing  to  the  error 
^^  of  a  clerk,  I  had  been  charged  with  a  draft  for  so-and-so  many  pounds, 
^^  which  ought  to  have  been  debited  to  the  account  of  a  kinsman  of 
^BtiOtBe;  and  that  that  ttnm  with  compound  interest  was  subject  to  my 
^^  order.  They  rcp^retted  the  inconvenience  I  had  ."soffered  in  shortening 
^^  my  visit,  and,  by  way  of  compensation,  they  suggested  an  investment — 
^H  if  I  did  not  need  the  money  at  once — which  they  thought  would  turn 
^^  ont  well.  I  thanked  them,  and  a.sked  them  to  invest  the  money  as 
they  thought  best.  Well,  in  a  year  I  got  a  draft  for  near  £7D0. 
With  that  I  refurnished  my  house.  Now  you,  who  are  always 
preachiug  figures,  and  1'oor  Kiclmrd,  and  business  habits,  what  do 
you  say  to  that  f  If  I  had  kept  an  account  and  known  how  it  stood, 
I  should  havt  spent  that  m<»uift  and  yon  would  not  noiv  be  sitting  in 
those  easy-chairs,  or  walking  on  a  Wilton  carpet.  Ko,  hang  accounts- 
and  figures !  " 

This  was  Lowell's  ordinary  airy  way  when  in  good-humoured 
leisure;  and  this  pruuiiui.-nt  trait  cjumot  be  omittfd  in  any  account 
of  hiN  private  life.  But  all  tbiiiga  were  in  due  order.  At  his  desk 
he  **  toiled  terribly";  tn  aerious  discourse  he  was  as  strenuouB  as 
any  of  hi»  Puritan  ancestors;  to  the  world  he  was  courteous  but 
reserved,  with  a  due  niingling  of  dignity  ;  to  iuferiors,  especially 
considerate  ;  to  the  vulgar  and  presuming,  a  glacier  ;  to  his  family 
and  near  friends,  the  most  delightful  and  sunshiny  being  that  evar 
came  Iroui  the  Author  of  joy. 
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The  Atlantic  Monthly  was  started  in  the  antnmn  of  1857,  Lowell 
being  edit-or.  It  was  the  project  of  a  young  enfcUasiastj  who  desired 
to  enlist  the  leading  Quthors  or  New  England  in  the  crnsnde  against 
alavecy,  and  it  had  been  the  subject  of  conferences,  at  intenrals, 
mth  Lowell,  Longfellow,  and  Mrs.  Stow©,  for  more  than  three  year«. 
After  long  efforts  the  due  co-operation  was  secured,  and  responsible 
publishers  were  fonnd  to  take  it  op.  The  leading  contributors  met 
to  dine  on  publication  days,  noticed  by  a  representative  of  the  pub- 
lishers, who  was  also  assJstnnt  editor,  leatling  an  amphibious  existence 
somewhere  between  the  material  and  spiritual  forces.  It  is  a  loss  to 
the  world  that  no  notes  were  kept  of  those  dinners.  They  sliine 
afar  in  the  memories  of  all  who  were  present  There  was  Holmes 
in  the  flush  of  his  new  fame  as  tbe  Autocrat— a  man  whose  genius 
ttamed  out  in  his  speech  and  expression  as  clearly  as  in  his  original 
and  spnrklin^  works ;  Emerson,  thoughtfol,  but  serene  and  looking 
a  living  ben^^diction ;  Longfellow,  with  a  head  like  that  of  a  bust 
by  Phidias,  by  turns  pJacid  or  rndinnt,  seldom  speaking,  but  always 
the  fit  word ;  Agassiz,  glowing  with  good-humour,  simple  in  phrase, 
and  massive  in  intellect ;  Whittier,  with  noble  head  and  brilliant 
eyes,  grown  spare  and  taciturn  from  ill-health,  on  ascetic  at  table, 
eager  only  for  ideal  enjoyment ;  Quincy,  with  patrician  air,  curious 
learning,  and  rare  felicity  in  epigram  f  Dwight,  with  the  ethereal 
architecture  of  Beethoven's  symphonies  in  his  brain;  Kelton,  Greek 
to  his  fingers'  ends,  noted  both  for  good  discourse  and  Homeric 
laughter;  Motley,  fitat*>liest  man  of  his  time,  just  parting  for  his 
lifelong  work  ;  Norton,  accomplished  lecturer  upon  art,  future  editor 
of  Carlyle's  letters;  Cabot,  veteran  lU't'ratfuroi  The  Dial;  Whipple, 
with  two-storied  head  and  bulbous  spectacles,  keen  critic  and  good 
talker;  perhaps  others  not  now  remembeTed.  Of  these  just  mentioned 
Holmes,  Whittier,  Dwight,  and  Cabot  alone  survive. 

Lut  one  constant  visitor  is  not  to  be  overlooked.     This  is 

"  The  Jedgc  that  oorers  with  hts  hat 
More  vrit  an'  gnmptiaTi,  an'  ahtewd  TaolcM  seOM, 
Tliftii  thnro  if  aioM«»  on  nn  «l«  ttoiw  fence"  * 

The  "  Jedge"  was  not  a  contribntor  ;  he  called  himself  nms>i«  curia. 
His  ready  wit,  solid  talents,  and  social  qualities  made  him  one  of 
the  delights  of  all  gatherings.  He  was  leaving  the  dinner-table 
early  one  day  when  a  flaming  bowl  of  punch  came  on.  Ho  excused 
himself,  saying  he  had  a  long  journey  in  the  train  before  hjm. 
*' Stay,"  said  the  Autocrat,  "  and  take  some  punch;  'twill  shorten 
tie  distance!"  "Yes,"  replied  the  "Jedge,"  "and  double  the 
prospect."  He  was  as  full  of  stories  as  liord  Cockbum,  and  oaght 
to  write  his  reminiscences. 

George   T.   Davis,  a  wonderful  raconteur,  sometimes  came,  and 
people  remained  for  hours  to  hear  him.     Abraham  Lincoln  onoe  sat 

*   "  Biglvvr  ?jipc»,''  ««C9ud  soiios,  No.  2,  id  JutrcKluctiviL 
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with  liim  &  whole  nighc,  and  doclared  ho  was  the  beet  of  all  the 
story- telle-rs  ht  had  met.  J.  0.  W.  also  waa  a  wonderful  artist  in 
'*  toucbing  up''  a  story,  as  well  as  a  cODsumniate  impersonator.  He 
is  still  fresh  and  vivacious,  while  Davis  has  "  gone  over  to  the  majonty." 

There  was  also  enough  of  serious  cooTersation.  Holmes  was  pofcerful 
in  logic  that  fused  into  eloquence,  and  often  uttered  iientences  of  such 
force,  proportion,  andhnish  that  they  would  not  have  needed  the  least 
revision  for  print.  Lowell  always  produced  the  impression  that  he 
was  in  himself  greater  thau  anything  he  hod  done,  and  those  who 
listened  to  him  looked  for  a  crexcTido  in  his  career.  Emernin,  too, 
ILstenixtg  to  the  juniors,  often  made  a  philosophic  I'ldmm^ or  BchoUam  that 
was  beautiful  and  mctuorable.  One  day  Dr.  Holmes  was  speaking 
casually  of  architecture,  and  observed  that  all  the  orders  might. 
ronghly  speaking,  be  reswlved  into  three:  tbo  Kgyptian,  characterised 
by  breadth  of  h&£ti  i  the  Grecian,  in  whicK  there  was  an  agreeable 
proportion  between  base  and  height;  and  the  Gothic,  in  which  the 
height  was  extreme.  Mr,  Emerson  sat  "  with  eye.4  far  away,"  and 
said  (as  if  cominiining  with  himself),  "That  furniaheH  a  striking 
analogy.  The  broiwl-based  Egyptian  was  for  the  repose  of  the  dead  ; 
the  harmonions  Grecian  was  for  the  activities  and  pl^-asnrea  of  the 
living ;  and  the  aspiring  lines  of  the  Gothic,  do  they  not  lead  oar 
thongbta  towud  immortality  ?  " 

Volumes  could  have  been  made  of  the  bright  discassions  which 
wero  lost  in  air.  No,  not  lost,  for  they  left  their  impress  in  the  minds 
of  Borvivors,  and  by  repetition  have  fertilised  many  souls. 

On  one  occasion  the  women  contributors  were  invited.  Several 
were  expected,  but  only  two  came — Mrs,  Beecher  Stowe  and  Mrs. 
Harriet  Frescott  SpoQbrd.  Mrs.  Stowe  had  demurred  at  [irst,  and 
only  consented  to  come  upon  the  stipulation  that  there  should  be  no 
wine  on  the  table.  The  condition  was  irkssome  to  a  few,  but  alt  were 
desirous  of  doing  honour  to  the  woman  who  had  tnken  such  a  distto- 
gnished  part  in  the  great  question  of  the  day.  The  dinner  passed  agree- 
ably, though  the  ladies  did  not  have  a  great  deal  to  say.  Crystal  jars  of 
iced  water  were  en  Hndaicc,  and  if  one  or  two  of  them  held  a  jndicioas 
mingting  of  pale  spiritti,  the  scent  ot  abundant  flowers  that  decked 
the  table  covered  any  alcoholic  odour.  The  sparkle  of  surprise  in 
some  faces  when  the  glasses  wero  raised  was  as  good  as  a  play. 

In  all  that  belonged  to  these  dinners  there  was,  no  doubt,  a  certain 
provincial  note  which  was  the  secret  of  the  cbarra.  In  a  small  city, 
where  there  is  leisare  and  chance  for  intimacy,  the  relations  of  men, 
and  especially  of  authors,  are  on  an  ea.«y  footing  rarely  attainable  in 
a  metropolis,  in  which  life  is  a  straggle,  and  the  literary  guild  is  rent 
with  factious  and  jealou&ies.  In  Scott's  diary  (March  7,  1827),  after 
jotting  down  his  impressions  of  a  gathrring  in  Eilinburgh,  he  says, 
"  Can  London  give  such  a  dinner  ?  It  may,  but  I  never  saw  one. 
They  arc  too  cold  and  critical  to  be  so  easily  pleased." 
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Lowell  wroU  maoy  of  the  political  articles  in  the  Cret  two  yearti,  a 
few  poems  aud  a  multitade  of  book  notices;  bnt  hts  cuulnbuttons 
were  of  more  weight  after  1862,  whea  he  was  free  from  the  care  of 
editing. 

At  the  oiitHet  the  editor  had  as  salary  £600,  besides  t'2.  per  page  for 
prose,  and  an  average  of  £10  for  each  poem.  The  Atlantic  was  not 
able  to  pay  the  munificent  prices  of  our  day.  But  Lowell  was  satis- 
fied. He  was  of  all  aathors  the  least  governed  by  pecuniary  considera- 
tions. 

In  1S57,  not  far  from  the  time  when  the  Atlantic  was  started, 
Lowell  was  married  to  Miss  Frances  Dnnlap  of  Portland,  5Iainc,  and 
went  to  live  with  Dr.  Esto3  Howe,  whose  wife  was  a  aiatf-r  of  Maria 
White  Lowell.  Dr.  Howe  was  greatly  esteemed  and  loved,  especially 
by  the  whist-club,  and  was  a  guest  at  all  the  literary  dinnera.  The 
affection  between  him  and  Lowell  was  tender  and  lai^tiDg.  After  a 
time  Lowell  returned  to  live  at  ElmwocO,  only  a  mite  distant.  He 
wa.s  happy  in  bis  marriage,  as  hiH  wife  shared  his  tastes,  and  was  a 
woman  of  character,  grace  and  refinement.  She  died  in  London 
while  her  husband  was  Minister.  No  children  were  bom  of  tMs 
marriage. 

Before  commenting  npon  the  second  aeries  of  "  The  Biglow  Papers," 
it  may  bs  necessary  to  remind  British  readers  that  there  were  two 
distinct  olasEes  of  anti-slavery  men.  Lowell  began  with  the  one  and 
ended  with  the  other.  One  was  the  party  of  Garrison,  known  as 
abolitionists,  which  relied  Boh>]y  upon  moral  tuHueuces.  The  other 
brought  the  question  into  politics,  endeavouring  to  restrain  slavery  by 
law,  and  to  make  it  the  strictly  limited  exceptiou  instead  of  the  lordly 
rule  in  the  Republic.  This  was  called  at  Grst  the  Liberty  Party,  and 
then  the  Free-Soil  Party,  and  was  always  a  minor  third,  as  against 
Democrats  and  Whig;;,  until,  at  the  election  of  Lincoln  in  1&60,  it 
was  consolidated  with  the  latter  under  the  name  of  Bepabtican,  Tho 
"  Wilinot  Proviso  "  (propo-sed  by  David  Wilmot,  M.C.  of  Peon.)  had 
been  the  paramount  national  issue  for  a  number  of  years.  Tt  waa 
designed  to  exclude  slavery  from  the  territories,  which,  previous  to 
State-hood,  are  under  the  control  of  Congrees.  The  cry  was, 
"  Freedom  national,  Slavery  sectional."  The  Proviso  was  staved  offi 
bub  what  was  done  proved  effectual  in  the  end — namely,  each 
territory  when  about  to  become  a  State  was  allowed  to  choose  between 
freedom  and  slavery.  Then  ensued  a  race  for  the  occupation  of  the 
coming  new  States,  euch  as  the  world  never  saw.  The  North  won  in 
KansBs  and  Nebraska  by  superior  activity,  organisation,  and  rescjiirces, 
but  not  without  violent  conflicts  with  "  border  ruffians,"  the  blood- 
thirsty partisans  of  slavery  from  the  adjacent  State  of  Missouri.  The 
most  thrilling  incidents  in  Americon  history  are  to  be  found  in  the 
record  of  this  life-aud-deatU  struggle,  in  which  John  Brown  played  a 
leading  part. 
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A  passage  in  the  second  series  (No.  2)  has  reference  to  this 
glorious  result : 

"  O  stnuige  New  ^Vgrtd,  that  yit  wiut  never  yuuuK, 
Whose  fauCb  from  ihee  by  jtripJD'  need  was  wrung, 

•  an* 

An'  who  grrw'rt  irtrong  thni'  nliitU  an'  wnntii  an'  pain?, 
Nuuud  by»l«rii  men  willi  vmpim  in  lliuir  lirains, 

•  •  •  • 
Thou,  ^kilWl  by  Freedom  mn'  hj  gr«t  cvento. 
To  pitch  new  Sutos  at  Old  World  a)«u  pitch  tents 

a  M  •  » 

The  gTsTc's  Dot  dug  whenj  traitor  tuinds  shall  Uij 
In  fcniful  hMtc  thy  miinicred  come  nway." 

Some  of  these  lines  msy  chnllenge  comparison  with  the  noblest  in 
the  language.  It  would  bo  discoitrteoua  to  intelligent  readers  to  point 
them  out  by  italics. 

After  this  crushing  (Jefeat  came  the  election  of  Lincoln,  and  thea 
the  slarehclding  party,  seeing  atl  was  lost,  took  np  a.rms. 

Before  long  Lowell  bethought  him  of  the  characters  and  "  pro- 
perties "  of  his  old  comedy,  and  brought  out  from  retirement  ITosca 
Bi^ow,  Parson  Wilbnr,  and  JJirdo/rwditm  SamK,  to  figure  in  the 
new  drama  ;  deepest  oE  tragedies  as  it  proved  to  be  for  him.  The 
BCAinpi!>h  volunteer  of  the  Mexican  war  had  become  a  slaveholder  and 
secessionist,  and  furnished  what  matter  for  satire  he  might ;  while 
Motea  was  the  uiouthpLeco  of  moral  convictions,  of  patriotic 
feiTOur,  and  of  triumph  in  the  iudeatructiblo  unity  of  a  free  nation, 
not  too  dearly  bonght,  even  with  the  blood  of  the  best  and  dearest. 
The  Mi-'xican  war,  though  infamous,  was  waged  on  foipi^  soil,  and, 
in  niodorn  vii>w,  a  amall  aflair.  The  war  of  the  rebellion  was  aa 
«Ter-preKeDt  and  tremendous  fact,  and  while  it  lasted  there  was  no 
poom,  within  or  without,  for  anything  else.  The  ciew  t^eries  is  wholly 
deroted  to  umtteri^  connected  with  the  war,  and  naturally  wants  much 
of  the  comic  n-lief  uf  its  predecest^or  ;  but  it  is  an  error  to  think  it 
inferior  as  poetry.  Perhaps  the  most  forcible  part  is  that  in  which 
the  poet  deals  with  the  attitude  of  Oreat  Kritain,  the  dialogue  between 
Concord  Bridge  and  Hunker's  Hill  Monument,  followed  by  the  manly 
and  regretful  reproaches  in  "Jonathan  to  John."  Tbo  prefatory 
letter  of  the  parson  is,  in  its  way,  a  more  effective  statement  of  the  caae 
Uian  any  made  by  Secretary  Seward.  It  may  he  late  to  bring  np  this 
painfnl  subject,  but  the  ringing  lines  continue  to  echo  in  memories 
Cliat  would  fein  forget  them. 

Two  other  poems  of  the  series  should  be  mentioned,  hecanse  they 
are  at  Lowell's  high-water  mark,  and  cannot  be  easily  paralleled  in 
verse  of  our  time.  "  Sunthin'  in  the  i^astoral  Line  "  contains  pic- 
tures of  spring  in  the  country,  which  in  felicity  and  vividness  excel 
sdl  his  descriptions  in  serious  veree  ;  and  the  eeqael,  Ifosta's  iulerriew 
with  a  Puritan  ancestor,  is  in  the  {loet's  most  vigorous  manner.  Hd 
truly  says  of  the  Yankee  dialect : 
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"  For  pDilin'  io  a  downriglil  lick 
TwLxt  Humbiiif's  cyc^,  there's  (ow  can  m«tcli  it, 

An'  then  it  lielve^  taj  tboogbts  «x  stick 
Ex  strct -grained  bidcorj'  doox  a  hetch«t." 

■*A  Letter  to  the  Editor  of  Atlantic  Monthly  "  (No,  10)  b  a  poem  of 
which  description  gives  no  notioD.  It  winds  its  way  with  an  apparent 
artlessnesa,  with  hints  of  t-ender  or  humorous  thought,  of  possjouate 
love  of  Nature,  and  of  the  merciless  ohses&iou  of  the  war ;  thea 
breaks  into  an  agony  of  lament  for  the  young  heroes  fallen  in  battle, 
ami  closes  with  an  aix>?trophe  to  Peace  that  few  Americans,  old 
enough  to  remembtT  the  sad  days,  can  read,  even  for  the  twentieth 
time,  with  dry  eyes.  It  is  not  Peace  comiog  "  as  a  mourner  bowed" 
that  is  inv-oked,  hut  Peace  with  step  tliat  proves  hei-  "  Yictory'a 
daughter." 

One  of  his  nephews,  Captain  William  Lowell  Putnam,  was  killed 
at  Ball's  Blnff,  early  in  tlie  war;  another,  Lieut.  James  Jackson 
Lowell,  at  Seven  Pines ;  the  third,  General  Charles  Bussell  Lowell,. 
at  Winchester.  The  last-named  was  wounded  while  leading  a  cavalry 
charge ;  and  though  he  knew  the  wound  was  mortal,  he  was  helped 
npon  his  horse,  and  bended  another  brilliant  charge,  in  which  he  was 
again  hit,  and  died  within  an  hoar.  It  is  this  act  of  heroism  which 
is  referred  to  in  a  stanza  often  repeated  at  the  reunions  of  the  veterana 
of  the  war : 

"  To  him  who,  (Ipudly  hurt,  ngcn 

tWhcd  on  aTotd  lbL>  vbnr^c's  thusdcr. 
Tlppin'  with  fire  the  bolt  of  men. 
That  rived  tlie  Rebel  litie  astinder." 

For  nearly  tea  years  (]8(J3-72)  I/jwel],  in  collaboration  with  Charles 
Eliot  Norton,  was  editor  of  the  yorth  Avin-icnn  iUvtew,  in  whicb 
many  of  his  essays  appeared.  At  that  time  this  periodical  was 
scholarly  and  sedate,  and  was  read  by  cultivated  people,  but  had  no 
attractions  for  the  general  pubhc. 

The  Commemoration  Ode  (1865),  considered  by  many  as  the  beet 
of  its  class,  made  a  powerful  impreasion.  Some  readers,  perhaps, 
need  to  be  informed  that  there  was  a  proposal  to  erect  a  Memorial 
Hall  in  honour  of  the  sons  of  liorvard  who  fell  in  the  Civil  War,  and 
that  the  Ode  was  written  for  a  gathering  of  the  friends  of  the 
University.  The  stately  pilo  that  baa  since  arisen  needs  only  the 
mellowing  touch  of  age  to  become  one  of  the  iinest  of  collegiate 
buildiuga.  The  Ode  was  recited  in  a  broad  tout,  after  an  address  by 
General  Meade,  the  hero  of  Gettysburg.  Ijswell  usually  appeared 
self-composed,  if  not  cold,  in  public  ;  but  on  this  occasion  his  voice 
and  manner  showed  that  the  scene  and  the  subject  had  wholly 
possessed  htm.  The  v.^ite  light  upon  his  features,  as  he  warmed  to 
the  impassioned  close  of  the  poem,  was  like  a  transfiguration.  The 
effect  npon  the  audience,  who  followed  every  line  with  breathless 
attention,  was  something  never  to  he  forgotten. 
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"Under  the  WillowB,"  published  in  ISSD,  and  dedicated  to  Norton, 
contAins  the  beat  work  of  thn  poet'a  nmturer  years,  together  with 
some  lighter  pieces  of  earhcr  dato.  The  title  coiiiea  from  a  group  of 
lai^  trees  on  the  bank  orChtu'los  Kirer,  a  favounte  resort  of  students. 
With  few  eiceptioDS,  these  poems  presuppose  too  much  in  readers 
to  be  widely  popular.  This  is  not  the  case  with  "  The  first  Snow 
iair  which,  like  "The  Changeling"  and  "She  Came  and  Went" 
ia  a  former  rolmne,  is  as  simple  as  a  white  stone  for  a  dead 
child.  Equally  open  to  view  is  '■  The  Dead  House,"  written  after  the 
death  of  the  wife  and  mother.  Biit^  in  most  of  the  pieces  the  thought 
is  sobtile  and  remote,  and  ordinary  persons  after  readiog  one  of  them 
would  say,  if  candid,  that  they  "  did  not  know  what  it  was  about." 
The  poet'e  mind  had  long  dealt  with  abstruse  ideas,  and  was  fertile  ia 
recondite  alluwon  ;  and  ha  never  seemed  to  think  that  even  fairly  read 
people  might  heed  a  clue  to  his  meaning.  He  was  never  wilfully 
obscure  like  Browning,  but  his  thought  ia  often  to  bo  Bought  for. 
Like  every  collection  of  true  poetry,  this  took  is  an  assoinblago  of  the 
mouiories  and  fancies  of  many  years  ;  each  one  an  IdnU  replica  o£ 
some  experience  or  mood.  Thus,  "  Gold  Egg"  is  a  reminiscence  of 
German  University  life,  a  misty  blending  of  nietaphyBics,  mythology, 
and  the  Arabian  Nights.  *'  A  Winter  Kvening  Hymn  to  my  Fire  ** 
is  a  fantasy  in  verso,  airy  as  flame.  The  devotee  of  tobacco  will 
regale  himself  with  the  thought  of  the  incense  that 

"(taatu  and  curlx 
Id  «Iry  spirci  nnd  wu.vword  wWrb, 
Ornoisea  on  lu  tremulous  tit&Ik 
A  flower  of  frsileat  reveiy." 

In  other  poems  are  sketches  of  sea-beaten  Appledore,  of  the  banks  of 
Charles  Itiver,  or  of  lusty  boyhood  in  the  Cambridge  of  the  old  time. 
Perhaps  the  subtilest  expression  of  his  genius  is  '*  The  Foot  Path," 
which  leads,  one  hardly  perceives  when,  into  the  realm  of  the  infinite. 
Prophetic  "  Villa  Franca''  shows  the  Fates  dooming  Napoleon  111., 
and  was  written  years  before  the  fall  of  Sedan.  "  The  Washers  of 
tha  Shrond  "  recalls  tho  awful  ansponae  in  on  early  crisis  in  the  Civil 
War.  Powerful  poems  these  lost ;  and  they  were  referred  to  by 
Lowell  some  years  later  with  just  pride  in  the  intuitive  foresight 
shown.  Bnt  he  seldom  spoke  of  his  works,  even  to  near  friends,  and 
nlmoitt  never  read  them  a  poem. 

"  The  Cathedral,"'  pubiislied  a  year  later,  is  equally  removed  from 
popular  apprehension.  The  6tory,  which  is  of  a  visit  to  Chartres,  is 
slight ;  the  harden  of  the  poem  is  a  modiution  npon  the  Divine 
govenuuent  and  its  relations  to  man,  with  an  idealist's  indignant 
protest  against  the  drift  o£  a  iiuitKriatistic  age.  Like  the  ediSco  it 
treats  of,  the  poem  is  encrusted  with  rich  imagery,  and  towers  with 
flky-reflchiiig  thoaght. 
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In  tlie  same  year,  1870,  were  piibtiahed  two  Tolomea  of  collected 
essays :  *'  My  Study  Windows  "  and  "  Among  My  Books,"  A  second 
volume  with  the  latter  title  came  out  in  167(3. 

In  1872  he  visited  Europe,  and  did  not  return  until  187-1>.  Ha 
received  honoors  from  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and 
was  welcomed  everywhere  by  men  of  letters.  Just  Iwfitre  ho  went 
abroad  there  appeared  in  Now  York  a  series  of  laboured  articles  upon 
his  prose  works,  arguing  that  iliey  coald  not  become  classic  on 
account  uf  their  vicious  style.  The  ground  had  been  laid  out  like  a 
eiege  by  Turenne,  aud  it  was  intended  evidently  that  the  oPfending 
essayist  should  have  what  Is  called  "  a  good  setting  down."  To  a 
friend  who  volunteered  to  write  a  reply  Lowell  sent  a  note,  a  part  of 
which  is  here  given,  mainly  lor  the  sake  of  the  six  lines  of  veree  not 
elsewhere  printed. 

■•  Sliawood.  ISlh  May,  1B73. 

"Don't  bother  yourst-If  u-jth  any  sympnthy  for  mo  under  my  supposed 
siifferingBfrnm  c^ritira.  T  don't  neeJ  it  in  the  least.  If  a  man  floes  anything 
gcuA,  the  world  always  finda  it  niit.  sooueror  later;  and,  if  he  doesn't,  why, 
the  world  finds  Oiat  out  too — and  ought.  •" 

"  'GAfnst  niftnkr.T's  cluw  ami  n«'s  hoof 
Mv  kLudies  fcryu  me  mail  of  proof  ; 
I  climb  tbruujtli  padis  forever  new 
To  ptirLT  iiir  and  broader  view. 
W'hiit  iii*U«[  thoitgh  tbcy  »boiild  cITace, 
Si>  (ar  beluw,  in^  fuoUU'p'K  Inicc  t " 

He  was  always  resolute  never  to  make  reply  to  critic  or  politician. 

Three  noble  odes  were  written  at  the  time  of  the  United  States 
Centennial  celebrations;  one,  read  at  Concord,  April  19,  1876;  one, 
at  Cambridge,  Joly  3,  1876 — being  mainly  a  tribute  to  Washington 
aud  the  State  of  A'irginia;  the  third,  for  the  Fourth  of  Jnly  1876. 
They  rank  with  the  Commemoration  Ode  among  the  poet's  best. 

As  will  have  been  seen  in  this  sketch,  he  had  always  been  simply 
a  citizen.  He  had  never  held  office,  not  even  that  of  justice  of  the 
peace,  an  honour  which  is  scattered  broadcast  in  Miujsacbusetts.  At 
the  age  of  fifty-eight  he  began  public  life  at  the  top.  The  traditions  of 
the  (iovernment  had  favoured  the  appointment  of  literary  men  to  diplo- 
matic and  consular  posts.  The  names  of  Washington  Irving,  Hawthorne, 
Bayard  Taylor,  Motley,  and  Ijret  Uarte  rc&dily  come  to  mind.  Presi- 
dent Hayes,  at  the  suggestion,  it  is  said,  of  Uowells,  the  novelist, 
offered  to  Lowell  the  Aostrian  mission,  which  he  declined.  Sub- 
sequently he  accepted  an  appointment  to  Spain,  poasibly  because  he 
was  then  engaged  in  the  study  of  Cervantes  and  the  Spanish  drama- 
tiats.  In  due  time,  upon  the  retirement  of  Minister  Welsh,  he  was 
transferred  to  London.  How  lie  bore  himself  in  this  place,  the  place 
of  the  highest  dignity  in  the  gift  of  the  President,  is  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  both  peoples.  He  was  a  lover  of  his  country,  and  jealous 
of  its  honour,  a  patriot  in  ever\*  fibre ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  as  a 
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dti*®**  of  the  world  of  letters,  and  as  a  deaccodant  of  the  race  (loosely) 
(^^Ie<l  Aiijflo-SaxoD,  he  owed  an  allegiance  not  limited  by  geographical 
jjuee-  '^'^  pablie  duties  wore  faithfully  performed,  but  without  vain 
Qg{j0ntation;  still,  few  iutricatn  questions  arose  in  bis  time,  llts  ad- 
dresses throaghoat  the  kingdom  give  evidence  of  hia  mature  thought, 
ffiliolAFship,  and  exquisitely  finished  atyle ;  they  equally  testify  to  the 
honour  and  respect  in  which  he  was  held  by  all  classes. 

With  the  coming  ia  of  Cleveland  in  1885,  Lowell  know  that  by  a 

lale  in  the  Department  of  Stat«,  rarely  departe>d  from,  he  was  to  be 

faperficded.     He  had  had  enough  of  pnbUc  life,  and  did  not  desire  to 

temain ;  and  he  welcomed  his  successor,  Mr.  Phelps,  with  cordiality. 

He  told  the  writer  that  he  recognised  the  ability  and  training  of  that 

genfclGman   oa   quite   superior  to  lits  own  ;  that  his  (LowoU's)  legal 

•eqnirements  were  slight  and  well-nigh  obsolete,  and,  moreover,  had 

SATOT*  included  international  law;  while  Mr.  Phelps  was  an  eminent 

jarisfc,  versed  in  history,  and  able  to  take  up  any  question  in  diplomacy 

witli.     mastery.     Upon  this  topic  he   spoke  with  earnestness  and  at 

jonre    length.     Ho  said  be  had  been  treated  with  proper  consideration, 

and    had  nothing  bat  goodwill  and  high  regard  for  President  CloT-eland. 

At:  Cb   dinner  in  lloston,  after  his  return,  he  spoke  in  a  similar  strain 

of    ~t.he  President,  and  was  sharply  rebuked  by  certain  editors,  men 

wHo   think  it  treason  to  party  to  admit  any  excellence  in  an  opponent. 

Bafc     Lowell  was   not  a    thlck-aud-thiu  politician,   and  still   less    a 

political  trimmer.     He  had  independent  views  uu  national  questions  ; 

and,    in   regard  to  men,  his  just  and  unprejudiced  mind  recognised 

good  qualities  by  whomsoever  mauifested. 

To.  1383  was  published  a  collection  of  fugitive  poems,  ''  Heartsease 
aod    Eue." 

For  Bome  years  he  spent  his  summerB  in  London,  and  his  win- 
^rs  in  Boston  or  in  Southburangti  with  his  daughter,  the  wife  of 
Edwrard  Burnett,  late  M.C.  When  her  sons  were  about  ready  to 
**»ti«r  Harvard  College,  the  family  removed  to  the  poet's  old  home, 
EHmwood,  and  Lowell  went  to  live  with  them.  He  had  long  abrunk 
frx>tti  rrtumlog  there,  as  the  house  was  *'  full  oE  ghosts,"  he  said. 
"Pheire  had  died  his  mother  and  father,  his  BiBlor  llebecca,  his  first 
wife,  and  three  or  four  infanta.  From  the  windows  one  looks  out 
•^T^u  the  cemetery  of  Mount  Auburn,  where  these  loved  ones  rest. 
^^liere  at  length  he  wa;  settled,  planning  another  visit  to  London, 
t**vor  to  be  made. 

He  had  an  inherited  tendency  to  gout,  and  suffered  at  times 
a^veiely.  Even  as  far  bock  as  1857  there  were  times  when  the  pain 
stoized  the  soles  of  hia  feet  so  sharply  that  he  would  lift  them,  Hpas- 
i»DdicRlly,  high  in  air,  with  half-sup  pressed  groans  tliat  were  heart- 
pl  ttcbing  to  hear.  Still,  his  health  was  ordinarily  good,  and  his  hod;, 
UK    tboogfa  never  robnst,  seemed  equal  to  the  demands  of  a  life  that  was 
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kept,  for  the  most  part,  witbin  aimplo  limitH.  It  was  seldom  tiiat 
illness  mad^  him  keep  his  bed.  Id  1880,  when  ho  wob  leaving'  office 
in  London,  he  seetned  to  have  visibly  aged  ;  bis  aboulders  were 
getting  bowed,  bis  face  was  thinner,  his  forehead  more  deeply  lined, 
and  his  hair  and  beard  tending  to  grey.  Still,  ns  he  had  always  been 
actiro  and  carefnl  of  hts  healtJi,  his  friends  looked  forward  lo  sto  him 
reach  foarscore.  It  was  impossible  to  think  of  the  creator  of  HoMa 
and  Fits  Adam's  Story  as  growing  old.  Bnt  in  the  latter  part  of  1890 
disqnieting  reports  came  from  Boston ;  disease  had  attacked  a  vital 
organ,  and  the  worst  was  feared.  Time  passed  without  material 
amendment,  and  in  August  last,  after  long  sufferings,  the  end  brotight 
a  blessed  relief. 

The  time  has  not  comp  for  an  impartial  estimate  of  his  works — not 
for  those  who  have  been  in  the  sphere  of  bis  inflaence,  and  atill  less 
for  those  who  have  felt  the  undying  affection  which  his  manly  and 
generous  (juatitieii  inspired.  Certain  u£  his  poems  appeal  to  his 
countrj-men  a«  they  do  not  appeal  even  to  friendly  readers  here ;  for  a 
Briton  cannot  enter  into  hiN  puBstouate  devotion  to  the  Union,  nor 
become  wild  over  the  propbecieii  of  America's  glory.  Patriotic  poems 
are  neceasarily  for  "  home  consumption,"  a«  are  the  frank  petitions 
in  national  hymns — e.g., 

"  Confound  their  poUlics.*"  &o. 


But  this  is  not  the  only  "  patriotic  "  feature  of  Lowell's  poetry. 
He  rejected  not  only  "  larks  and  daioies,"  of  which  thi^re  are  none  ia 
America,  but  all  conventionality  in  poetry,  and  set  himself  to  sing  of 
the  birds  and  Sowers  he  knew,  tbe  landKcapes  and  the  men  he  bad 
seen,  the  spwch  he  had  heard,  and  the  unborrowed  feelings  of  his 
own  soul.  His  verse  is  therefore  no  echo  of  English  poetry, 
altiiough  he  was  ma&ter  of  its  manifold  vocabulary.  He  is  the  most 
"  American  "  of  poets — nnless  it  may  be  Whittier — in  respect  to  his 
trnth  to  Nature  :  and  that  very  faithfulness  is  a  stumbling-block  to 
Knglish  readers.  How  is  a  Briton  to  conceive  of  a  "  flashing  fire- 
hangbird."  a  bobolink's  "brook  of  laughter,'"  or  indeed  any  of  the 
multitude  of  bright  objects  that  are  sketched  in  hia  verse  ?  Of  the 
difficulties  in  rustic  speech  and  manners  something  baa  been  eaid. 
With  due  deference  to  British  critics,  it  may  he  suggested  that  the 
final  word  should  not  be  pronounced  by  them. 

It  is  to  be  admitted  that  philosophical  and  purely  ideal  poems  are 
not  easy  reading,  and  "The  Cathfidral,"  "The  Foot  Path,"  and  others 
are  written  for  the  few.  It  must  be  admitted  also  that  if  Lowell  had 
a  nice  sense  of  melody,  it  was  subordinated  to  thought,  energy,  and 
emotion.  There  are  few  of  the  gems  of  fortunate  crystallisation,  ant) 
none  of  the  platitudes  of  smoothly  oiled  versification  like  that  of  Cole- 
ridge "  In  Xanadu  did  Kubla  Khan,"  &c.     Bnt  if  the  soul  of  poetry 
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is  «oengT,  M>d  its  efbofe  CMotioa ;  if.  M«nn1i«f;  to  IatmIw,  **  pUfo- 
•opl^  ilMsald  run  Uiroag^h  pMtn-  u  n^iiu  da  UinMigli  tli«>  Iwly  **  {  tt 
•  poem  im  madft  frf  ori^n&I  idou  and  of  now  and  unborromN]  piolun^iR 
■ad  cwnpTttOia.  it  will  be  difHcult  to  dony  Lowell  •  hi)Hk  niiik  nmoiif^ 
poets.  II  19  not  10  be  forgotten  that  hia  poenin  hare  jmfy  as  wv4l  M 
■fnrit ;  tiiat  ther  touch  the  heart  as  well  as  Htimulate  tbe  iiitellivt ; 
that  their  pictarvs  of  Nature  are  doQ«  at  first  hand  ;  that  thoy  inmtl- 
cate  nobleness,  purity  and  brotherly  lore,  and  tend  to  raiKr  the  m>nl 
above  sordid  views  of  life.  After  nearly  half  a  century  of  benalloeat 
existence  his  poems  may  safely  take  their  chance  with  paatrnty. 

Lowell's  prose  of  itself  would  require  a  long  nrUole  for  fatr  dtaiTui- 
sion.  His  first  work.  "'  Conversiitions  on  the  Old  I^oeta  "  ( I  Si.'*)  it  mil) 
of  print  "  Fireside  Travels,"  chielly  valued  for  conliuniiig  thp  itawiy^ 
**  Cambridge  Thirty  Voara  Ago/'  is  one  of  his  most  ohamct«HsUo  and 
charming  works;  one  that  AmericanB,  and  mjitvially  Oftinbnd((T>  nmn, 
are  never  tired  of  re-reading.  Tho  rwiimlning  volumeii,  "  My  Htudy 
Windows,"  "Among  My  Books"  (2  vols.),  and  "Domouraoy"  (Ih* 
latter  a  collection  mainly  of  literary  nildreuoa  in  England),  are  dorolod 
to  criticiam,  ethics  ood  history,  Hnd  aro  among  tho  moNt  imitortntili 
works  of  their  class.  It  ia  to  be  admitU'd  that  ono  anldom  m»<«s  hi 
hia  pagea  the  graciona  nnd  senrne  simplicity  which  oharnatieriiieN  a  fow 
of  the  masters  of  English  proae;  but.  on  tho  othar  hand,  tlioy  ant 
filled  with  profonnd  thonght,  expressed  with  tho  forc«  ami  hoaiity  of 
which  only  a  poet  in  mftst^r,  and  tei*m  with  froih  Imagory,  and  wilh 
•llasions  drawn  from  the  flt4-jres  of  all  langaagoa.  For  a  aoholar.  or 
for  an  imaginative  man,  hia  essaya  haro  an  inoxpreuible  oharm,  If 
only  for  this  loxanance,  and  for  the  utUtio  trwtmODt  of  t)in  tlMina 
and  of  each  sentence.  Never  was  ther«  %  mom  cooscientioni  work- 
Quu) — never  one  more  saocasafol  in  what  he  strore  to  do.  It  Is  Idle 
to  foppose  that  anch  worka  should  ba  pripviar;  ibey  art?  Homnlhing 
far  higher—- the  delight  of  the  moft  eultivat^d  mea  of  the  age, 

Then  is  something  refmhiog  in  the  moral  oonrage  that  l/restWa 
to  the  article  opon  Linooln,  written  before  hta  death  and  ^mthMMiji. 
That  Bpoa  New  England  is  a  brilliant  rUunU  of  an  hoaoorabia  history. 
fTtWr  eHayi  iBHffat  be  meDtioned :  sach  aa  those  apon  Chancer,  DrydeOi 
■■d  Leaug;  tlw  beat  enr  written  apoa  tfaeir  tolgecta.  It  is  not  to 
W  eoalcDdBd  Uwt  LoweU  made  no  mirtakaa ;  it  wooU  be  alnnrd  to 
dsia  U/t  ba  sb  infaUtble  jadgmeot ;  bot  be  had  always  aosMhhiit 
MVMi^BkngtosiV;  aed  in  the  leU  of  ■eJera  erittehwi  iHwM 
«s  ASeift  t»  Bene  en  aatlur  wIm  hse  liuelisl  waAm  rarifltr  ctf 
tapee  wilk  eqfaal  kaoirie^ge,  brilUaiMy,  eaJ  safgniireacM. 

gajii^iai  of  Ui  on  woffcs  WW  uric*,  «ad  Iw  aenr  frfiM 
«  asiraiia  %  fed  feeo  triid  se  ia  •  fsraeee.  The  iiewtf)/ rf 
arifiriss  he  wvete  wee  gnat,  aad  pmtiaMf  nw*  will  now  he  aaJleeted' 
9t  m*   tm  mmr  fcan  iiimiijaKaa  ettftv  of  the  Sew  T/^ 
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AiitiSlavtry  Stam/ard.,  and  as  snoh  wrote  xxxMiy  articles  of  which  no 
nccoiint  can  he  given  here. 

By  his  win  he  left  his  MSS.  ia  competent  and  friendly  hands. 
Professor  Norton  will  discharge  the  labour  of  love  with  ability  and 
conscientions  care.      His  letters  also  should  malt e  a  brilliant  collection. 

His  countrymen  will  remember  with  pride  his  attitude  as  ilinister 
and  as  representati™  of  AmericAn  letters.  He  hacl  the  rare  tact  to 
W  trae  lo  himself  and  to  his  country,  and  to  express  unpalatable 
truths  without  exaggeration  and  without  heat,  so  as  to  retain  for 
himaelf  not  oaly  respect  and  consideration,  but  admiration  and  love. 
Any  other  man  with  wit  enough  to  write  that  magniGcent  satire, ''  On 
a  Certain  Condescension  in  Foreignera,"  would  have  been  sure  to  write 
it  in  a  way  to  rouse  general  indignation.  In  a  mind  naturally  eo  eager, 
this  moderatioQ,  which  ia  of  the  essence  of  statesmnnship  as  well  as  of 
sound  littjrary  judgment,  becomes  one  of  the  qualities  of  greatness ; 
for  "  he  that  ruleth  his  spirit  is  greater  than  he  that  taketh  a  city." 


I 


F.  U.  Unperwood. 


THE  BALANCE  SHEET  OF  SHOUT 
HOURS. 


TUB  eight^liour  day  is  no  new  thing  iu  KiiglMnd ;  It  wm 
commoa  in  soma  of  tk«  grMtor  eniploytaeut«  oa\y  a  liuntlrpJ 
years  ago.  Adam  Smith  in  the  "  'Weftltli  of  Kntious  "  speaks  as  if 
eight  hours  a  day  were  UieQ  the  usual  time  of  work  anioug  collier*, 
and  WiUiam  Marahall,  the  agriculturUt,  while  iiioulioniui;  that  the 
ptonghmeii  of  Norfolk  aometimeB  wrought  &•)  lon^  m  ten  hotira  ft  «I»y, 
BftTS  that  in  moat  parts  of  the  kiogdotn  eight  hours  a  day  woa  litf 
ordinary  coatom  for  team  lalnar*  Imloed,  in  mtne  ooiinties  l^hp 
mrking  itoan  were  erm  ahortf>r.  In  Bac^a,  for  fxanipte,  Ibn 
pioo^mien  went  oat  in  the  mninior  half-year — frum  Candlemae  to 
Uartianiaa — at  7  in  the  morning,  retDroed  at  3  in  the  afliAr' 
oooo,  end  In  the  winter  h«If-yeftr  tb^  went  ont  at  8  and  retam^ 
at  3.  They  bad  also,  of  conrae,  to  attend  to  thr-  f/^wljnjf  and 
deaning  of  the  horses  at  hoaie.t  In  B^dfordshirn  their  day  wm 
ban  S  m  snznmer  and  from  daylijBTht  in  winter  till  I  or  2  m 
As  aftwBiWO,  with  an  int^^rrnption  (<fr  a  m^I  aboot  10,  called 
b*m»-tiine4  Tn  Warwickshire  it  wm  in  tofinmer  from  6  fill  2  or 
7  l3l  3,  and  in  winter  aboot  nx  hoars.  In  IfaQipshirA  tbA  mral 
Mbmw  seldom  reached  their  work  in  winter  before  A  or  ft,  or  even 
9J3SI,  in  the  monimg.  and  quitted  it  aboat  3  in  the  afternoon,  white 
m  minnuB'  they  would  be  generally  met  returning  from  work  abonr. 
Sv  and  thft  reason  given  for  thstr  "^aay  boon  by  Vancoover,  tlws  writer 
at  die  Beport  to  the  Board  of  Agricnltoro  apon  that  county,  is  that 
Aay  had  a  jrm»t  oboice  of  oecnpation  there,  and  conld  ooft  be  got  fto 
«rork  longer  at  daywnrk  on  a  farm  than  other  lobonivre  wroogfat  at 

-  vr  >lw<tell,  ■  Ibml  ff-nnnnT  of  SnrMk  "  fr^*ie  »THr^  i  IWk 
r  J*BW«  Mrt  Ukk-nln.   -  AKricoltura  nf  II««k(n'K>>  ■'  ■  '  p.  30. 

^SUMh«ll    'B*Tlw  of  KrportetA  IW»nl  of  »t  r  MitllMu)  DffMttlHat  0* 
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task  work  in  tlie  foivsta,  or  nt  th»  ralt-pana,  or  on  the  canala,  or  at 
tlie  variety  of  jobs  to  be  found  at  Portsmouth.  Again,  in  ttin  domostic 
indnstnesj  then  bo  [irevalent,  and  in.  all  trades  in  wbicli  ttie  workmen 
had  command  of  their  onrn  hoiirs^  the  common  practice  was  to  work 
very  long  days  half  the  week  and  go  hand.idlo  the  other  half,  tJie 
idleness  necessitating  the  ovorvrork  and  the  overwork  necessitating'  the 
idleness.  8ir  E.  Bainps  mentions  that  even  in  his  time  the  oliil  hnndloom 
weavers,  in  consp(|nence  of  this  hnhit — wbieh  is  characteristic  of  in- 
dustry in  its  natnral  state  everywhere — seldom  wrouglit  more  tian 
Gfty*six  hours  in  the  week. 

The  very  long  day  seems  to  have  been  really  a  gradual  fruit  of  tb« 
factory  system.  Men  who  laid  down  expensive  machinery  grudged  seeing 
it  stand  ft  moment  idle,  and  they  lengthened  the  day  of  work  from 
twelve  Loiire,  as  it  still  was  in  Arkwrigbt's  time,  to  thirteen  and  four- 
teen, iw  it  was  when  factory  legislation  began.  The  workpeople  were 
driven  for  most  part  of  the  year  out  of  every  remnant  of  the  sun- 
shine, aud  in  less  than  a  (tingle  lifetime,  as  Mr.  B.  Guest  i-emarks  in 
his  '•  History  of  the  Cott:m  ilanufacture,"  the  very  tastes  of 
English  workmen  changed,  and  instead  of  their  old  manly  sports  of 
wrestling,  quoits,  football,  aud  the  long-bow,  they  betook  IhemselvcB 
now  to  pigeon-fancying,  canary -breeding,  and  tulip-growing.  They 
had  neither  time  nor  spirit  left  for  anything  better,  though  under 
an  eight  hours  system  the  old  Knglish  t-astes  would  probably  revive 
ag^  as  tlioy  are  now  reviving  in  such  a  remarkable  way  among  the 
workpeople  of  Victoria. 

But  for  thp  last  sixty  years  we  have  been  slowly  learning  tho 
lesson  that  all  this  succesBive  prolongation  of  working  hours,  which 
wae  near  eating  tlie  heart  out  of  the  labouring  manhood  of  llngland,  was 
also,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  manufacturers'  own  interest,  a  graii-e 
pecuniary  mistake.  In  their  haste  to  be  repaid  their  expenditure 
on  machineiy,  the  manufacturers  were  really  wearing  down  the 
most  precioQS  machine  they  had  got — their  great  machine  mhf^ 
as  Blanqni  called  it — on  which  the  snccees  of  all  the  rest 
depended.  They  found  that  with  this  flesh  and  blood  machine 
aa  hour's  more  running  in  the  day  did  not  mean  an  hour's 
more  product  in  the  day,  but  that  really,  after  a  certain  limit, 
an  extra  honr  of  repose  has  mnch  higher  productive  value  than 
an  txXxA  hour  of  work.  The  American  mannfacturer  made  a 
foolish  as  well  as  a  heartless  remark  who  pointed  to  his  workpeople 
playing  about  the  fields,  and  aaid,  **  ^Vbat  a  waste  of  God's  annshine ! " 
Even  If  God's  aunshino  were  sent  for  no  other  purpose  than  turning 
a  mill,  it  probably  could  not  have  been  used  to  better  advantage 
ev«u  for  turning  a  mill  than  in  the  way  these  ])eople  were  at  that 
moment  engaged,  A  French  manufacturer  once  said  to  Guizot : 
"  We  used  to  say  it  was  the  last  hour  that  gave  us  oox  pro&t,  but  wo 
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]iB,v0  ^**"  learnt  it  was  the  !a&t  hour  that  ate  wp  oar  profit,"  and 
tho^^^  we  still  hear  much  fright  expressed  about  the  competition  by 
i5j^  j>auper  and  long-hour  labour  of  other  couutries,  we  are  coming 
more  and  more  to  perceive  that  Mr.  ^EtmdelU  is  probably  right  in 
nyinS  it  '*  really  their  long  hours  that  save  as  from  their  compe- 
tition, because  their  long  hours  impair  the  personal  efficiency  of  their 
Igbour  and  the  competition  between  the  nations  is  growing  every 
^y  xDore  and  more  to  be  mainly  a  competition  in  personal  efficiency. 
IMie  question  of  questions  therefore,  in  connection  with  any  pro- 
posecl  further  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour,  is  Uie  question  of  the 
probnble  effect  of  the  change  on  the  personal  cHicienfy  of  tlie  work- 
p^oplft  H  short  hours  meant  short  pmduct,  thijy  would  mean  short 
profite  and  short  wages  too;  and  good  wa^'ea  are  at  present  as 
essential  to  the  improvement  of  most  of  the  working  class  ae 
more  leisure ;  but  then  shorter  hours  may  noh  in  reality  mean 
shorter  product,  for  they  may  so  better  the  quality  of  lalwur  that 
as  mach  is  done  allerwards  in  the  short  day  as  was  done  before  in  the 
long.  They  have  invariably  had  that  result  sooner  or  later  hitherto  ; 
ftnd  the  pith  of  the  eight  hours  question  is  the  question  how  far  a 
new  reduction  of  the  day  of  tabuur  may  be  reasonably  expected 
lo  be  attended  with  that  restilt  n^ain.  Aa  some  help  towards 
a  correct  opinion  on  this  important  point,  it  will  be  useful,  as 
E&r  aa  space  permits,  to  examine  the  recorded  experience  of  previous 
rednctions  in  the  length  of  the  working  day,  and  mark  the  diversity 
tif  sources  from  which  the  compensating  improvement  in  the  labourer's 
personal  efficiency  that  attended  them  accrued.  If  these  resonrces 
remAiin  largely  unexhausted,  and  if  eight  hours  expi^riments  already 
prove  that  they  may  be  successfully  utilised  to  balance  the  loss 
or  time,  then  there  would  seem  no  reason  why  history  ahotild  not 
repeat  itself  on  the  present  occasion. 

The  first  experience  of  a  reduction  of  hours  has  always  been  very 
varioaa.    Some  enterprising  mannfactnrers  have  generally  made  the  ex- 
peri  naent  before  the  restrictive  law  came  into  force  and  found  it  advan- 
tageous ;  then,  after  the  introduction  of  the  law,  while  some  reported 
favonrably  from  the  very  beginning,  the  majority  reported  a  decrease  of 
product  for  the  first  few  months,  or  the  first  year  or  two  •  but  eventually 
the  favonnible  experience  became  general,  either  because  the  shorter 
Ixoars  had  time  to  tell  on  the  vital  and  mental  energies  of  the  workmen, 
or   b«cau8e  employers  had  one  after  another  discovered   the  secret, 
■wljich  some  of  them  discovered  at  the  outset,  of  making  up  for  the 
diminution  of  work  houra  by  improved  arrangements  «f  the  work.     Ic 
C«ae8of  shortening  the  very  long  thirteeo-hour  day,  the  result  wag  often  a 
■urprisingly  large  iraniediate  increase,  as  an  effect  of  the  mere  relief  from 
pbj&Ical  exhaustion.    The  managing  partner  of  a  Massachusetts  cotton 
ffli/i  told  the  Labour  CommLssioDer  of  that  State,  in  1^83,  that  when  he 
row  ut.  2  k 
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reduced  tlic  factory  honra,  fifteen  years  before,  from  13  to  1 1,  he  foand 
that  with  the  name  machinery  the  prodnrtion  of  prints  rose  from  00,000 
to  120,0(X)  yards  a  week.*  and  the  Middlesex  Co.,  of  Lowftll,  on  making 
the  still  greater  reduction  from  1 3  houra  to  ]  0  hours  24  minntes  in  1 872, 
found  that  by  increaisiDg  the  speed  of  their  machiDery  ko  as  to  make  as 
many  revelations  in  the  day  as  before,  and  replttcing  female  labour  by 
male  to  a  very  slight  degree  {y\  per  cent.),  their  product  increased  by 
290,1 17  pieces  (or  about  £135,000  worth)  in  the  year,  and  the  eBmings 
of  their  workpeople  by  57  per  cent.t  The  experience  of  M.  DoUfus,  of 
Mulbouse,  is  well  known.  He  reduced  his  hours  from  12  to  II  in 
IdSd,  and  found  a  slight  decrease  of  product  for  the  first  fortnight, 
bat  after  a  month  an  increase  of  -l  or  5  per  cent.  The  experieuoe  of 
the  Canton  of  Glarus,  in  Switzerland,  is  more  interesting,  because  it  is 
more  general.  An  eleven-hour  Factory  Act  was  introduced  in  1872, 
and  in  the  first  year  a  loss  of  product  was  reported  in  all  the  mills,  in 
some  as  low  as  a  hundredth, in  others  aa  high  as  n  fifteenth,  but  in  1871- 
the  deficit  was  already  converted  into  a  positive  increase,  and  several 
firmR  who  had  establiahmenta  in  other  Cantons  as  well  as  Glarus,  were 
enlarging  their  Glarus  establishments  rather  than  carrj'ing  their  capital 
elsewhere,  aa  it  was  prophesied  tJiey  would  do.f 

Evfn  more  striking  are  the  ret^ults  of  the  English  Ten  Hours  Act 
of  1817.  That  Act  involved  a  serious  sliortening  of  tlie  day — eveu 
Mr.  Leonard  Homer  thought  a  reduction  of  two  hours  at  a  time  a 
dangerous  and  imprndent  step — and  it  came  into  operation  at  a  most 
unfortunate  moment — a  time  of  grave  depression  in  the  cotton  in- 
dnstry,  so  that  empioyors  were  not  specially  anxious  for  a  large  pro- 
dnction,  and  they  reduced  the  wngw  of  their  hands  by  2-t  per  cent. 
— 10  per  cent,  for  bad  times,  and  one-Kixth  of  the  remainder  for  the 
shnrtening  of  the  day,  yet  Mr.  Horner  was  ablp  to  report-,  in  1848, 
that  many  of  the  workpeople  had  said  to  him  that  "  by  increased 
exertion  and  keeping  closer  to  their  work,  they  were  able  to  earn  so 
much  more,  that  the  difference  of  tlieir  present  earnings  from  what 
they  were  when  they  worked  12  hours  was  very  trifling."  §  That  is 
to  say  :  in  50  honrg{or  even  less,  for  the  regulation  time  was  58  hours 
a  week  till  18-jO)  they  did  as  much  work  as  they  used  to  do  in  12,  and 
nearly  10  per  cent.  more.  Moat  of  the  men  no  doubt  Buffered  con- 
siderably the  first  year  in  their  wages,  and  some  of  them  would  on 
that  account  prefer,  if  they  could,  to  work  1 1  hours,  but  none  of  them 
would  go  back  to  1 2,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  majority  preferred  reraain- 
iug  as  Ihey  then  were,  for  one  of  them  said  if  they  had  not  the  beneGt 
in  their  pockets,  they  had  it  in  their  bones,  and,  besides,  by  various 
dumeBtic  economies,  which  the  shorter  hours  permitted,  such  as  allow- 

•  •'Report- on  Uniform  Roi:r-j of  L.nlioiir,"  p-  U2. 
+  "Mw.wJMjhiiBelts  labour  Uiireau  Rtjiorl,  1873." 


J  KiKjrr.  ■■  Die  nnrnial  ArlteilBlaij,*"  p.  22. 
$  ■■  Factoiy  larpector's  Kcport.    1«4B,  p.  16. 
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iog  them  time  to  mako  their  purchases  more  ftdrantogeoaslj,  or  their 

wives  time  to  attend  to  the  children  or  the  iraahing  personally,  thej 

■were  almost  as  wdl  off  as  ever,  ereo  pecaniarUy,  in  Bpit«  of  the  ^i^^ 

^loas  io  wages.     Bat  those  who  actually  mada  as  mnch  moneT  under 

the  ]  0  hoars  system  as  imder  the  1 2  boars  system  seem  from  the  first  to 

bare  been  by  no  meami  few.     Besides  Mr.  Homer's  general  Btat^ment, 

'already  quoted,  he  meations  several  specific  cases.      For  exaoiple,  s 

mnle-sptnner  told  him  that  bat  for  the  redaction  of  the  rate  of  wages 

on  Mxxmnt  of  the  depression,  he  woald  have  been  earning  the  now 

wsgea  as  be  did  before  the  Act.     Two  adolt  male  weavers  in  anotlier 

Lancashire  mill  said  they  did  aboot   as  mnch  woric  in  the  day,  and 

earned  aboQt  as  much  wagt?s  as  formerly,  and  that  they  did  not  6ai 

Ihe  closer  attention  thev  were  obliged  to  e:cercise   fatigued  tfaem  wo 

modi  as  the   longer  term  of  work.      Another  factory  worker,  who 

,  iBsde  304.  a  week  ander  the  12  hoars  system  before  the  25  per  cent. 

tndoction  in  wages,  was  mking  '27s.  3f/.  a  week  under  the  10  boon 

^-^TStem  after  the  redaction.   "Whea  the  1 0  per  cent,  redaction  on  aeeonnt 

of  the  deprenioa  is  taken  ofi.  it  is  evident  that  he  was  really  doiag 

3(2.  a  wedc  botb  work  in  the  short  day  than  he  was  in  ttie  long. 

Tba  boi&lceeper  in  another  cotton  mill,  marked  W  by  Mr.  Homer, 
tdd  hira  that  through  paying  the  overlookefs  by  the  piece,  and  the 
oonseqaent  improvement  in  their  vigilance  over  the  worken,  the  mill 
wa.f  prodofnng  nearly  a«  mnch  in  10  hoars  as  it  prerioo^y  did  in  12; 
that  in  the  thnstle^TOom  and  the  card  room  the  produce  had  been 
iDcreased,  and pro/^ranrdy  to,  from  16^  to  174.  The  throstle-room  hands 
were  also  tbemselTea  on  piecework,  and  those  who  nsed  to  get  9f.  6i/,  a 
week  under  the  old  system,  and  whose  wages  were  reduced  to  8«.  a 
week  when  ^m  10  hoars  system  began,  were  now,  throngb  piecework, 
making  9*.  4dL  a  week,  which,  considering  the  lowered  prices  of 
taboor  by  rea!v>n  of  the  bad  times,  provea  that  they  were  really  dcMog 
a  mnch  better  day's  work  in  10  boars  than  they  ever  did  in  12.  The 
bookkeeper  of  anoCber  cotton  mill,  BB,  emph)ytng  174  hands,  all 
Weavers,  smd  he  foand  rery  little  difference  ia  the  prodoct  of  the  mill 
Cram  the  old  amount,  the  bands  sticking  closer  now  to  tbeir  work. 
The  managerof  cotton  mill  BC  also  said  there  was  not  modi  diiKrrence 
io  the  prodnoe  of  bis  mill,  because  the  men  all  wrongbt  nore  aetmlj 
than  befoce.  The  partners  of  cotton  mill  HAS  emploTing  166  bands, 
diiefly  weavers,  reported  that  their  hands  **  worked  with  more  aptrit* 
and  produced  nearly  as  much  as  tbcr  ued  to  do  in  12  boors  ;  fnrtccd, 
many  of  tbem  folly  aa  much."  Tbey  said  tbey  bad  in  tbe  old  tines 
observed  that  the  men  weT«  so  ocbsasted  during  tbe  last  bosr  that 
they  were  qoite  vnfit  to  sttrsd  praperiy  to  thnr  work ;  fast,  tboof^- 
they  had  now  speed*^  the  looms  a  Itfttle  nore.  tbey  do  not  speak  of 
tbe  existence  of  similar  exbanstioo ;  indeed,  their  rvnwrfc  obrioasly 
impUes  the  oootrazy.     The  manager  o(  cotton  mill  Bil  miA  tbe  men 
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did  more  in  the  10  liours  they  now  wromglit  than  they  ever  did  in 
10  hours  Tinder  the  old  sygtom. 

In  his  report  for  1819  Mr.  Homer  prodaced  a  detailed  rejKirt  he 
hod  roceived  from  a  large  maoufActarer  io  Manchester,  showinf*  from 
the  wages  paid  for  a  week  in  the  wearing-shed  in  the  years  1315  and 
1S4.8-9  respectively  that  very  nearly  as  much  was  produced  on  the 
same  69  looms  In  5S  hours  as  was  done  formerly  in  C9  hours,  the 
speed  of  the  looms  having  been  slightly  increased.  He  paid  £145  a 
ireek  in  1815,  and  if  the  men  had  prodnced  at  the  same  rate  they 
wonld  at  tiie  old  rnte  of  wages  have  earned  onty  £121  in  1848,  bat 
they  actnally  did  enough  to  earn  £H3  at  that  rate  of  wages.  They 
did,  therefore,  £22  worth  more  work,  and  of  that  £5  was  due  to 
speeding  machinery,  and  £17  to  closer  attention  to  work.*  The 
manager  of  another  cotton  mill  said  to  Mr.  Horner,  "  We  are  now 
tDfoing  off  the  same  amount  of  work  as  we  did  when  we  worked  1;^ 
hoars.  When  I  came  to  this  mill  nine  years  ago  the  quantity  turned 
oat  in  the  spinning  department  was  the  same  as  we  turn  out  now, 
and  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  machinery,  and  no  increase  in 
the  speed.  I  set  down  the  keeping  up  of  tlie  quantity  entirely  to  the 
greater  attentiou  and  activity  of  the  hands.  They  are  ahle  tx)  work 
better  by  the  shorter  time  they  are  at  it."t 

la  1S-j3  Mr.  Grant,  for  twenty  years  manager  of  the  Nuttall  Mills, 
employing  GOO  hands,  reported  to  Mr.  Homer  that,  by  extra  attention 
during  the  hours  they  were  then  employed,  and  u  Little  increase  in  the 
spei^d  of  the  nmchiuery,  the  iiu'.u  were  making  (juitt'  as  much  munny 
as  ever  they  did,  and  that  their  moral  character  was  "visibly  and 
rapidly  i(iiprm'ing."J 

Before  this  last  date  masters,  as  well  as  men,  had  discovered  that 
the  reduction  of  hours  involved  no  diminution  of  profit  or  of 
income,  and  instead  of  capital  tlying  from  the  textile  indnstries  or 
from  the  country,  there  was  a  very  large  increase  in  the  number  and 
size  of  the  textile  factories  of  the  kingdom,  during  the  years  imme- 
diately following  the  Ten  Hours  Act.  Tooke  shows  in  his '*  History 
of  Pnce8,"§  that  during  the  years  1850-1855,  as  many  as  570  new 
mills  (wool,  cotton,  flax,  and  silk),  with  an  aggregate  of  14,38'.* 
horse-power,  were  built  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  that  226  of  the 
old  mills  were  extended  by  additions,  with  5077  horse-power,  while 
only  177,  with  3768  horae-power,  became  unoccupied.  This  is 
crowning  evidence  that  the  profitableness  of  the  ten-hoar  day  was 
already  accepted  as  general  experience  ;  the  mills  which  suffered  a 
loss  in  output  at  first  must  now  have  learnt  how  to  get  as  mach 
work   out  of  the  better   preserved  energies  of  their  hands   as  made 


"  "  Factory  In^jwccor'*  Hi-porl,  1849,"  p.  4, 
J  "Factorv  Impeclor's  Reiiort.  ISiH,''  p.  m 
i  Tooke ■«  "  History  of  Prices,"  *i.  62. 
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the  loss  up  ftgAu),  and  even  more;  and  the  comiuoQ  opinion  of  tha 
trade  has  long  been,  as  wiw  stated  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Slagg,  M.P. 
for  Manchester,  at  the  Technical  Instruction  Commission,  "  that  iu  th» 
cotton  indnstry,  when  the  hoiire  of  labour  were  limited,  the  people 
worked  with  more  energy  and  intelligence,  and  not  only  maintained 
the  same  rate  in  th»  shorter  bouru,  but  in  some  cases  exceeded  it, 
80  that  really  wo  are  producing  in  that  industry  as  mnck  under  thff 
shorter  system  as  we  did  ia  the  long  one." 

American  experience  of  the  ten-hour  day  is  entirely  to  tlie  same 
effect ;  but,  though  the  evideacQ  is  abucdant,  I  have  do  Biiace  to 
adduce  it  here.  The  United  States  i&  still  an  eleven-hour  country,  bub 
Massacliusetts  bos  boen  for  some  yearii  a  ten-hour  State,  and  ita 
labour  Commissioner  instituted  a  special  investigation  in  1882  for  , 
the  purpose  of  comparing  reBults  tn  the  ten-hour  iiiilla  of  Massa- 
chosetrs  and  the  eleven-hour  mills  of  the  neighbouring  States  of  New 
Kngland.  Tlie  conclusion  he  arrived  at  was  this:  *'It  is  apparent 
that  ilassachu setts  with  10  hours  produces  as  much  per  man,  or  per 
loom,  or  per  apindle,  equal  grades  being  considered,  as  other  States 
with  11  and  more  houra,  and  also  that  wages  here  were  as  high,  if 
not  higher,  than  in  States  where  the  mills  ran  longer  time."'*  Before 
the  Ten  Koiirs  Act  was  passed  in  Massachusetts  the  ten-hour  day 
had  been  voluntarily  introduced  into  many  works  in  that  Common- 
wealth ;  and  the  Labour  Bnrean  gives  in  its  report  for  1872  an 
account  of  72  of  these  experiments  in  almost  every  kind  of  industry, 
and  the  great  majority  of  them  successful.  They  include  work  so 
various  as  shoe  manufacturing,  rubber  thread  making,  chair  making, 
organ  making,  wheel  making,  shipbuilding,  engineering,  cotton 
spinning. 

Wlien  we  come  below  the  ten-hour  limit,  to  redactions  to  Ct^  hours, 
to  9,  to  8j,  we  Btill  find  experience  showing  that  the  tenth  hour 
can  be  dispensed  with  advantageously  as  well  as  the  eleventh  or  tb© 
tweltlh.  In  England,  indeed,  although  the  nine-hour  day  is  more 
common  than  anywhere  else,  the  evidence  as  to  its  effect  on  produc- 
tion in  viUat<.-d  by  the  fact  that  the  niue-hour  trades  almost  invariably 
work  systematic  overtime.  But  a  few  decisive  ctises  may  be  cjuoted. 
In  1872,  as  we  are  told  by  Lord  Bra&suy,  Messrs.  Bansuuie  •&  Sims, 
of  Ipswich,  the  well-known  agricultural  implenieot  makers,  who 
employed  at  the  time  r20L>  hands,  reduced  the  hours  of  work  in  Uieir 
establishment  from  bUh  to  u4  hours  a  week.  ''  But,"  say^  Lord 
Braaaey,  "  the  men  working  the  engineers'  tools  have  so  successTuUy 
striven  tj  protect  themselves  against  the  riak  of  diminution  of  wages 
from  the  nine-hour  movement  when  employed  in  doing  piecework,  that 
the  power  employed  to  work  thf  tools  has  already  been  increased 
from  12  tu  13  per  cent.  With  regard  to  vice  work,  all  of  which  is 
*  "Report  on  L'sUonn  llcmr*  of  Labour,"  \y  137. 
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done  by  hand,  tbo  operators  execute  quite  as  nmch  as  iathe  preTioiis 
long  hours.  In  the  blacksmiths'  shop,  wlici-o  there  is  a  great  variety 
of  work,  the  men  are  in  every  cas«  making  equally  good  wages  on 
the  old  piecework  prices.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  iron- 
moolders."*  Air.  Mark  Oldroyd,  il.P..  woollen  manufactunjr.  Dews- 
bnry,  stated  to  the  Trade  Depression  Commission  that  be  did  not  tliink 
there  bad  been  any  perceptible  increase  of  cost  arising  from  the 
reduction  of  the  working  week  from  60  to  oGJ.  "  Of  course/'  he 
said,  "  there  are  certain  operations  where  it  is  merely  a  qaestion  of 
starting  the  machinery  and  letting  it  ran  so  many  hours,  and  then, 
shortening  of  the  hours  does  tell  in  some  manner;  bat,  taking  our 
operatives  in  the  aggregate,  I  do  not  think  it  has  made  very  much 
difference,  and  1  think  it  certainly  has  had  a  tendency  to  increase  the 
attention  paid  the  inachiner3'."t 

Messrs.  Watts  &  Maiiton,  button  manufacturers,  Birmingham, 
reduced  their  hours  in  1  i^GG  to  8|,  from  8  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  with  an  hoar 
and  a  quarter  ofF  for  menls,  and  Mr.  Baker,  Factory  Inspector,  re- 
ported in  m70  that  the  results  had  been  eminently  satlsfactor}'  to  that 
firm,  who  said  that  the  habits  of  the  workpeople  had  changed  both  at 
homo  and  in  tlio  workshop,  that  they  wero  more  industrious  and 
intelligent,  and  they  added  :  "  It  is  remarkable  that  while  they  work 
fawer  hoars  they  earn  more  money."  "  We  have  found,"  they  said, 
'*  that  longer  hours  mean  ILstlesKuess  and  loss  of  power."  { 

The  shirttnakcrs  of  Londonderry  work  longer  hours  in  winter  than 
in  summer ;  in  winter  from  S  a.m.  to  7  p.m.,  and  in  summer  from 
8  to  6 ;  hut  the  Kfictory  Inspector  states  in  his  report  for  ISItfl 
(p.  226)  that  the  Londonderry  shirt  manufacturers  ackiaowledge  that 
their  hands  did  as  much  work  and  earned  as  high  wages  in  the  shorter 
day  they  worked  in  summer  as  in  the  longer  day  they  worked  in  winter. 
Metal  working  is  a  very  difterent  kind  of  occupation  from  shirt- 
naftking  ;  yet  the  same  or  even  better  results  have  been  experienced  in 
it.  Mr.  Guest,  a  Sheffield  cutler,  informed  the  Children's  Employment 
Commission  of  18G2,  that  he  gave  his  men  the  Saturday  half-holiday 
eighteen  years  before,  stopping  work  at  1  o'clock  ou  that  day,  and 
that  he  believed  the  amount  of  wurk  done  in  the  week,  instead  of 
being  diu[iiuished  by  the  loss  of  time,  was  jncrt^ased  through  the  rest 
which  was  given,  and  which  he  found  his  men  spt-nt  rationally  and 
well,  many  of  theui,  for  example,  in  their  gardens.  He  added  that 
the  beat  proof  of  the  protitableness  of  the  half-holiday  was  that  all 
the  other  large  works  in  the  town  adopted  it.^ 

Similar  results  are  reported  from  America,  ^les^rs.  I'nitt  A  Co., 
rolling  mill  manufacturers,  Buffalo,  U.S.A.,  shortened  their  hours  of 


•  BnwseT.  -  Work  and  IVaKc*."  p.  UJ.      t  '*  Tmdc  Depression  Bcport,"  Qu.  I41S6. 

*  "Knctory  I DHpcctor  »•  Hcpi-rt,  ISI","  p.  44, 

%  "Appeiiilix  lu  Tuurtl)  Kcport  of  ChildrcnVEiniiluTuiciitComtaU^oD,"  \>.  50. 
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Htation  at  Atherstone,  two  xiiifts  of  nwn  were  Amjitovefi  in  tlio  building, 
etu-li  of  them  working  ei^bt  tiourn  a  iliy.  It  wa^  fouiiil  that  each  shift, 
although  working  for  only  eight  houi')^,  did  more  woi-k  in  a  day  than  other 
in«ti  omployed  for  the  Full  ntimbei-of  hoiii-;',  which  at  that  tim«^rona(ituted  a 
daj'awoik,  vit.,  ten  hours  jiei-  tlay,"* 

And  he  had  jnst  mentioned  that  although  miners  work  twelve  hours  (i 
day  in  South  Wales  and  only  seven  in  the  Xorth  of  "England,  Sir 
George  Klliot,  M.P.,  found  the  cost  of  getting  coals  at  Aberdare 
2o  per  cent,  more  than  it  was  in  Northnmberlftnd.t  The  hours  in 
the  Sooth  Yorkshire  mines  were  rednced  to  eight  in  1S58,  and  Mr. 
J,  Xormansell,  Secretary  of  the  South  Yorkshire  Miners'  Association, 
who  was  working  in  the  rabes  at  the  time  of  the  reduction,  stated  to 
the  Committee  on  Mine*  in  IStlG,  that  more  was  got  in  that  district 
in  eight  hours  than  in  many  other  districts  where  they  wrought  twelve 
and  fourteen  hoars,!  And  that  the  men  earovd  more  in  the  eight  houru 
than  they  previoasly  did  in  the  twelve,  because  under  the  long  hours 
hoth  the  men  and  the  overseers  were  corelt'ss  and  sluggish. 

"There  a^ipeum  to  be  more  energy  iin  the  piut  of  the  men  and  mora 
energy  "•'  thfi  part  of  the  Ktewards,  nnd  all  ronrerned.  For  instance,  if  a 
breok-tlown  taktm  plaoe  in  South  Yorkshire  there  is  the  grenteift  painn  taken 
by  the  nianfi^^r  to  put  it  right  at  once,  liprause  he  knowK  the  men  will  stop 
ai.  twi)  o'clock.  They  a]ipear  to  be  more  brisk,  and  to  go  nboul  their  work 
with  a  spirit  that  will  spur  them  on  nil  iwind/'S 

In  a  later  answer,  he  explained  more  fnlly  the  point  about  the  break- 
dowa  in  the  machinery. 

*<  Formarly  there  did  not  i«eem  to  be  any  one  there  that  appefired  to  l>e 
tlie  leA.it  anxioua  to  get  the  repairs  done  in  order  that  the  work  would  go  on, 
I  have  known  case»  where  we  have  wasted  an  hour  or  two  hour:*  about  nuch 
a  thing  hefni-p  it  hus  been  made  serni-e  again.  One  con-sequence  of  rediu-ing 
the  houi-fi  of  Inltoiir  ha.4  1>een  that  each  and  ever}'  one  in  the  employment  of 
the  uiastM*,  that  is  to  jwy,  de|iiitie.-4  nnd  so  on,  have  used  moi-o  exertion  to 
get  a  hretik-down  .tet  to  n'ghU  soon,  M)  that  the  work  might  ctime  out 
ipiicker.  They  used  to  say  then  ■  Oh,  tlie  minei-s  will  work  it  up  by  stopping 
twelve  or  fourteen  hoiii-s,'  Imt  wlii-n  we  fnino  to  tmly  i-i^ht  hours  then  (he 
exertion  was  greater,  and  tbi-  differencT  wsuk  imido  up.  Kverj-  one  seeniw  to 
try  to  get  out  the  work  i>uouer,  becuuse  ttie  hours  are  short,  and  thei-u  ia  less 
sluggisiinestj  about  it."  1| 

The  Secretary  of  tlip  Coalmaaters'  Association  of  South  "^'orkshire 
gave  exactly  Lho  same  account  of  the  eifect  of  tlie  shorter  hours  to 
Mr.  J.  M.  Ludlow  in  18G0,  except  that  he  attrlbuli-d  it  largely  to 
another  cause,  though  one  of  a  like  nature.  He  stated  that  since  the 
South  Yorkshire  collieries,  within  the  preceding  twelve  months, 
introduced  the  elght-hoor  day,  the  production  of  some  of  the 
largest  of  them  was  greatly  in  excess  of  what  it  used  to  be  when  the 
men  worked  12  and  13  hours  a  day,  and  the  principal  reason  was 
that  "  the  young  and  iinprovideut  as  a  general  rale  had  two  or  three 


•  Brassey,  "  Work  ami  Wajtw."  |>.  M". 
;  Qu.  3vij7.  $  Qu.  30iJd. 
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tlays'  spending  and  drinking,  what  they  called  pleasure,  during  the 
•arly  part  of  their  '  pay '  (time  of  employment),  because  they  fcnew 
^ey  wonld  have  the  opportunity  of  woridng  all  tliD  hoars  God  sends 
JO  the  later  part  to  fetch  up  lost  time."* 

A  very  different  kind  of  indnstry  from  mining  is  the  mnnufactare 

of  British  wines  and  jams,  but  Mr.  Mark  Beaofoy,  M.P.,  introdncfd 

thb  eight-hour  system,  or  rather  45  hours  a  week,  into  his  estahlisb- 

ment  in    t8S!>,  with   the   resnlt,  as   Mr.    Beaufoy  told  a  Pali  .)f(Jl 

lat^rviewer,  that  the  men  did  '•  quite  as  much  work,  if  not  more, 

than  before,"  and   erea  the  old  practice  of  overttiae,  which  was 

tbouf^l  to   be  a  necessity  previously,   now   disappeared   altogether. 

rbere  was  no  change  in  wages,  except  a  slight  rise  to  reconcile  the 

men   to  the  loss  of  overtime,  and  no  employment  of  new  hands, 

e^tcept  three  for  gate  porters  and  night  watchers'  work — one  of  the  very 

r&vv  classes  of  work  in  which  shorter  hours  will,  as  a  matter  of  coarse, 

pi-ovide  places  for  the  unemployed.     Mr,  S.  Webb  and  Mr.  11.  Cox, 

ixx       their    iustnictive   volume    ou  the    "  Eight  Hours   Day,"    report 

a£xacxilarly  successful  experieuces  in  Messrs.  Burroughs,  Wellcome,  &  Co.'s 

cZx^xnical  works,  Messrs.  Brunner,  Mond,  &  Co.'s  alkali  and  soda  works. 

&x:a.d    Messrs.   S.   H.  Johosoa   &   Co.'s   engineering   works,    all   in 

Ltfondon. 

An  eight-hour  day  has  been  tried  successfully  with  continental 
l^ttotir  also.  M.  Heye,  glass  manufactorer  of  Gerresheira,  near 
II>-Kusseldorf.  reduced  the  hours  of  his  works  from  10  and  1 1  to  8,  and 
Fouxkd  his  men  did  u  much  in  the  day  as  they  did  beforei.t  It  is 
tuTiio  the  recent  experiment  in  the  Government  coal-mines  of  West- 
plsolia  has  not  been  bo  completely  successful.  The  miners'  hours 
ivere  reduced  in  1889  from  10  and  U  to  8  at  the  coal-face,  and  the 
.^i^icksanzeiger  reported  last  Febmarj*  that  the  result  was  a  falling  off 
of  10  per  cent,  in  tho  output.  The  output  of  coal  per  shift  in 
1688-89  was  1072  tons,  while  in  1881)-00  it  fell  to  910  tons.  But 
tlaen,  had  the  fall  been  in  proportion  to  tho  loss  of  time,  tho  figures 


oold  have  been  750  or  8oO  tons,  and  there  h  reason  to  think  that 
me  other  circumstances  have  co-operated  to  producu  the  fall,  for 
^"^  is  said  that  a  further  dpcline  of  5  per  cent,  hag  taken  place  since 
1  ©90,  and  there  has  been  no  further  redaction  of  hours  to  account  for 
^fa^t  decline. 

I  shall  not   ent«r   at   present   rn   the  very  extensive  experience  of 

^^  icstoria.  where  an  right-hour  day  is  enjoyed  by  three-fourths  of  the 

^^"Orkbg-clnssand  by  almost  every  variety  of  trade,  but  that  experience 

ixi  most  trades  that  the  old    amount  of  production   in   the  day  has 

^11  maintained.      In    Sydney    the    same   thing  occurs.     The  iron 

^■MJ  «kc3e!t  employed   in  the  Australian    Steamship  Company's  works  got 

"  Report  or  Socbl  Science  Assoclntlon  Committee  on  Tnido  Sncletiu^  180P,"  p.  40. 
Jttrut  Jf*  Ikfjc  ilondtt,  Ixxxiv.  138. 
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the  ei)^bt-1iDur  day  In  1658  on  coDditiDu  ot  BccepUng  a  reduction  of 
wages  proportionate  to  the  diminutioa  of  working  tim*^,  but  afler  a 
year's  trial  the  Cumpauy  found  that  between  the  better  work  during 
working  hours,  and  the  saving  of  gas,  oil.  and  other  items  of 
expense,  they  could  afford  to  pay  the  men  the  old  ten-hour  wages, 
and  did  so.  The  building  trades  of  Sydney  underwent  precisely  the 
same  experience  in  the  Bame  year;  eight  hours  with  reduced  wages 
in  18-jS,  eight  hours  with  the  old  wages  in  18J9.  The  change  bad 
proved  itself  profitable,* 

'  In  the  United  States  for  the  last  half-century  there  have  been 
always  a  great  many  establishments  running  cnly  eight  lioure  a  day. 
In  fact,  the  proportion  of  eight- hourestablishments to  the  total  number 
of  establishmentB  in  that  country  was  exactly  the  same  half  a  century 
ago  as  it  ia  now,  and  they  include  a  great  diversity  of  trades.  In 
Massachusetts,  for  example,  where  the  genera!  rule  ia  10  hours,  there 
is  scarcely  a  single  industry  in  which  somo  of  the  shops  do  not  stop 
at  eight  hours,  although  there  is  only  one  trade  in  the  State  in  which 
8  hours  is  the  general  rule — artificial  tooth- making.  The  eight-hour 
day  is  adopted  in  ^  out  of  31  eitablishmenta  for  the  mannfactnre  of 
arms  and  ammunition;  in  17  out  of  Ihb  shipbuilding  yai-ds,  in  35 
out  of  iJ47  printing  and  bookbinding  firms,  in  .36  out  of  217  tobacco 
factories,  in  28  out  of  2oS2  metal- working  shops,  in  30  out  of  2257 
boot  and  shoe  factories,  in  10  out  of  3331  building  firms,  in  3  out  of 
lOOy  carriage  works,  and  so  on  in  32  different  branches  of  industry. 
It  seems  au  obvious  conclusion  that  when  so  many  establishtnents 
have  found  the  way  to  make  short  hours  pay  in  the  face  of  the  over- 
whelming competition  of  their  long-hour  neighbours,  there  can  be  no 
essential  reason  why  the  rest  should  not  make  abort  hours  pay 
likewise. 

In  18CB  the  eight-hoar  doy  was  introduced  by  law  into  all  Govern- 
ment works  in  the  Uutted  States,  but  the  supertntoudcnt  of  the  works 
immediately  i-ediiced  the  men's  wages  to  corres]ioud,  that  is,  they  we.re 
paid  the  old  rate  per  hour.  This  was  done  in  the  Springfield  armoury, 
amongst  othnr  places.  The  New  York  Tribittu:  quotes  the  first  report  of 
the  Commandant  of  the  armoury  on  the  effect  of  the  new  ex|)eri- 
ment.  He  states  tliat  the  (iLe  workers  managed  to  make,  under  the 
old  tariff  of  wages,  quite  as  much  per  diiy  under  the  cighr-hour  as 
uuder  the  ten-hour  system,  and  that  he  believed  the  day  workmen 
had  worked  harder  and  more  faithfully  under  the  eight-hour  system 
than  under  the  ten-hour.  The  foreman  of  the  milling  department 
rppiirted,  in  August  17,  1808,  that  the  average  earnings  of  1212  piece 
workers  under  the  ten-hour  system  in  the  month  of  .Tune  prevtons 
was  2.60  dollars,  whereas  in  July,  under  the  eight-hour  system,  they 
earned   2.88   per  day.     In  other  words,  they  did  oouBiderably  more 

•  "  .Majiwichaiett*  LRbour  Hiirpjui  Rpport,  1872,"  p.  2*8. 
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■Work  in  8  hours  tlian  they  used  to  do  in  10.     In  the  water  shops 
^e  foreman  reported  tbat  the  eiverage  earnings  of  23  pieco  workers 
in  his  depArtment  were  ^.12  dollars  a  day  under  the  ten-hour  Bystem, 
and  3.13  under  the  eight-hour;  while  in  the  filing  department  the  piece 
vorVers  did  not  make  quite  so  much  as  their  old  earnings  just  at  the 
begiiming  of  the  new  order  of  thiugs,  but  tUey  wore  already  making 
w  Diitch,  and  even  more,  before  the  report  was  written.*     The  fore- 
omt  uf  a  Kew  York  cabinet  factory,  which  adopted  the  eight-honr 
dny  in  1885,  &ays  that,  looking  over  the  pay  roll  in  the  two  principal 
•"Jiops  for  the  months  of  August  and  September  Iddi>,  under  the  ten-  . 
I       ionr  ^stcin,   and  the  same  months  in    1880,   under  Uie  eight-hoor 
I       fpftem,  there  was  hardly  any  dif1or(tnct!  noticeable,  and  that  some  men 
eren   did  better.t     The   >Iissouri   Labour  Bureau    reports  the  Eam« 
result  among  book-printon,  stone  labourers  and  masons  in  that  State.{ 
j^Jhfessrs.   L.  ^  J.  J.    White,  hardware    manufacturers,    Buitalo,  ran 
^■beir  works  lU  hours  a  t^ay  from  18'i2  to  1870,  and  8  hours  a  day  from 
^1875  to  1879,  and  found  that  the  change  made  little  apiwinmt  differ- 
ence in  the  amount  of  the  product,  while  a  cutlery  tirm  in  New  York, 
j     Measra.  Weed  &,  Becker^  st^te  that,  though   their  nominal  day  of 
labour  is   10  hours,  Ihey  never  actually  run    more   than   d,  becaase 
Lbe  work  is  exhausting,  and  that  they  find  the  men  turn  out  more 
product  in  8  hnnrs  than  in  10.§ 

There  is  no  want,  then,  of  experimental  proofs  that  a  workman  can 

do  as  good  a  day's  work  in  eight  hours  as  in  nine  or  in  ten,  and  the 

result  will  seem  less  surprising  if  we  consider  for  a  moment  the 

diversity  of  sources  from  which  this  capability  arises.      In  the  textile 

indnstrifs,  in  which  machinery  plays  so  predominant  a  port,  that 

machinery  was  speeded  on  the  reduction  of  hours ;  each   hand  got 

more  machinery  to  tend  ;  piecework  was  suhatituted  for  daywork ;  the 

overlooker  was  paid  a  premium  on  the  output,  and  every  expedient  was 

adopted  to  whip  on  the  energies  of  the  work-people  to  the  utmost ;  but, 

after  all  is  told,  there   remains   the  ffrcnt   fact   without   which    no 

aJtiaotmt  of  whipping  would  have  been  effectual,  that  under  the  shorter 

noars  tie  workpeople  themselves  brought  with  them  &7cry  morning 

*  gTfater  store  of  energy  to  respond  to  such  stimulation,  and  that  it 

Qowed  out  more  freely  and  readily  than  before  into  their  labour.    This 

IS  Eiltown  by  the  gradual  nature  of  the  effect.     The  Hon.  W.  Gray, 

Treasurer  of  the  Atlantic  Mills,  Lawrence,  U.S.A.,  states  that  when 

the  hours  of  these  mills  were  reduced  in  1807  from  10^  to  10,  there 

vvaa  for  the  first  month  a  diminution  of  product  by  -I  or  o  per  cent., 

although  they  increased  the  Fpeed  1  per  cent,  and  introduced  piecework, 

^^Qfe  the  lou  wag  eventually  converted  into  a  gain  without  any  other 


•  ••  MuMohuMlIs  Liii>o«r  Bun-nu  Ik'pcvrt,  1872."  p.  260. 
t  "  ]lq>on  of  Krvr  Vork  Ilnrrr.u  uf  tii»tf.ttir,--<  of  I.tibour,  ISStI,"  p.  C,\'A. 
X  Qtiotwl  in  ■' Import  of  jrfls_siip!msoll>L«boiir  Bureau."  for  1881,  |».  -Ufi. 
S  United  BuUis  CensM  for  1880.  Werks'  H«port,  p.  16&. 
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cbange  in  the  machinery.  The  manager  of  a  Massachasetts  carpet  mill 
repcrts  of  the  reverse  policy  of  lengthening  the  ten-hour  day  by 
running  overtime  for  a  seusoo,  that  the  prodnctioa  increased  for  th& 
lirst  month  after  tlie  overtime  bogan^  but  then  the  men  grew  listless, 
the  quantity  of  their  output  fell  otl',  the  quality  of  the  goods  de- 
teriorated, and  by  tbo  third  month  the  books  showed  that  the  mill 
waa  doing  no  more  in  the  day  with  10  hours  and  overtime  to  boot 
than  it  did  before  in  the  1 0  honrs  alone.  The  imposition  of  the  atraia 
takes  time  to  tell  to  the  full ;  the  relaxation  of  the  straiii  does  the 
same.  It  took  longer  time  to  tell  in  spinning  or  carding  than,  in 
we-aving,  because  the  antomatic  machinery  factor  counted  for  more 
and  the  personal  foctor  counted  for  less  in  the  former.  But  even  in 
spinning  it  soon  told.  Mr.  Homer  mentions  a  cose  already  in  \S%9 
(Cotton  Mill  L)  wheri',  though  there  was  a  considerable  reduction  at 
first  the  difference  was  made  up  to  some  extent  before  the  year  was 
out  at  the  self-acting  mules  as  well  as  in  the  weaving ;  and  chiefly,  he 
explains,  by  the  people  sticking  closer  to  thfir  work.  Then  it  ought 
to  be  reraembored  that  however  much  machinery  a  work  may  employ 
it  nlivays  requires  a  body  of  auxiliar}-  labour  in  which  machinery  is 
less  used.  I  have  just  mentioned  carding  as  a  process  in  which 
difficulty  has  bn&en  sometimes  found  in  recovering  the  old  rate  of 
production  after  shortening  the  hoars  of  labovir.  But  Messrs.  Holden 
of  Bradford,  the  largest  wool-combers  in  the  world,  who  have  milts 
in  France  running  72  hoars  a  week,  aod  mills  in  England  running 
only  5G,  find  they  can  comb  wool  cheaper  in  England  than  in  France, 
though  they  pay  higher  wages  for  the  short  day  of  England  than  for 
the  long  day  of  France,  and  employ  exactly  the  same  automatic 
machinery  in  both  countries,  and  one  of  the  reasons,  they  told  Sir 
Jacob  Behrens,  was  that  it  was  not  the  people  employed  on  the 
combing  macliine  itself  but  the  great  number  of  other  workpeople 
employed  in  different  ways  on  the  premises  who  do  not  give  for  the 
same  money  anything  like  the  same  amount  of  labour  as  workpeople 
in  England.*  There  ia  thus  plenty  of  play  for  the  personal  variation 
of  energy  and  intelligence  even  in  connection  with  the  most  rigidly 
automatic  machine  labour. 

But  it  is  sometimes  contended  that  though  curtailing  the  hours  of 
Iftbour  has  imprr>veil  the  personal  efficiency  of  the  labourer  in  the 
past,  it  cannot  be  expected  to  have  the  same  reaalts  again,  inasmuch 
as  the  previous  curtailments  have  removed  all  the  excessive  severity 
of  strain  which  used  to  leave  the  labourer  too  exhausted  to  work  at 
his  beat.  I  shall  not  ent«r  here  on  the  controverted  subject  of  the 
continued  existence  of  this  excessive  physical  strain.  Many  industries 
are  more  exhausting  and  more  deleterious  to  health  than  the  textile 
factories,  but  the  Bradford  Medico- Chirurgical  Society,  with  much 
*  "  Trade  Depression  CocumifiJiion's  Report,"  Qu.  6764-&. 
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bvob  of  mill  hands,  reported  in  1373  tliat  while  9^  bourg  might 
not  Ijo  too  ranch  for  persons  undnr  20,  oight  lioore  would  certainlj 
CDodace  more  f^catly  to  their  h«aUh ;  and  when  we  consider  that  men 
in  ordinary  health  will  turn  oat  more  woi-k  in  tlie  conrse  of  the  day 
in  a  weli-reatilat«d  mill  thao  in  an  ill-Tenttlated  one,  we  must  not 
despise  the  prodactivf?  value  of  an  hour  or  two  of  the  fresh  air,  and 
other  soaod  physical  conditions.  But  the  mere  removal  of  physical 
strain  is  only  one,  and  perhaps  the  leant,  of  the  soarces  from  which  the 
improvability  of  the  labourer  proceeds.  The  gain  from  short  hours 
has  really  com^e  less  frequently  from  relieving  strain  than  from  hauling 
in  slack.  It  has  often  been  n  matter  of  mere  method  and  arrangement, 
a  suppreBsion  of  irregularities  of  work,  by  which  the  ehortoning  of  the 
nominal  working  time  was  realty  a  lengthening  of  the  actual  time  at 
work.  Now  the  resources  of  better  method  are  for  from  being  exhausted 
in  any  indostry,  and  this  is  still  one  of  the  quarters  from  which  we  may 
look  for  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  production  under  an  eight-hour 
system.  The  other  chief  quarters  are  the  labourers'  greater  contentment 
and  pleasure  in  their  work,  and  the  development  of  their  int^illigence, 
too  mnch  starved  for  want  of  leisure  under  the  long-hour  system. 

I  have  already  given  some  illnstrations  of  the  habit  of  idling  the 
first  half  of  the  week  and  overworking  the  second,  which  was  stilt  in 
18(J2,  as  expressly  stated  in  the  Report  of  the  Children's  Employment 
Commiasionerg,  the  invariable  characteristic  of  the  small  workshops  and 
the  domestic  industries.  The  reBtriction  of  hours  by  the  Factory  Act  of 
tl8G7  did  ranch  to  remove  that  evil.  When  men  were  no  longer 
allowed  to  make  up  for  lost  time  by  overwork,  they  ceaaed  losing 
time,  and  so  mnch  more  was  produced  in  thn  week  than  before  that  a 
manufacturer  told  Mr.  Redgrave  in  1876  his  men  then  earned  a 
shilling  a  week  more  in  their  shorter  hours  than  they  did  in  1867 
when  working  13  and  14  hours  a  day,'  Trades  that  habitually 
(Work  overtime  still  habitually  waste  a  dav  or  two  In  the  week. 
irtorins  von  Waltershausen  was  told  in  the  PiihUc  f.t'fffcr  Ollice, 
Pl]il»delphiA,  that  when  the  printers  wrought  14  hours  a  day  tbey 
seldom  wrought  more  than  four  or  five  days  in  the  week,  or  if  they 
wrought  several  weeks  consecutively  without  intermission  they  needed 
a  longer  period  of  rest, 

Bui  besides  reducing  the  interruptions  of  work  in  the  coarse  of  the 
week,  short  hours  have  also  reduced  the  interruptions  iu  the  coarse  of 
the  day  and  in  the  coarse  of  the  year.  They  brought  with  them  greater 
promptitude  and  punctuality  in  beginning  work  iu  the  morning,  partly 
^because  the  masters,  since  their  works  ran  shorter  time  in  the  day, 
fell  tbey  most  have  a  better  use  of  the  time  that  remained,  and  partly 
becanaethe  men  themselves  returned  from  their  longer  rest  with  mora 
zest  and  heart  for  their  work.  Several  American  manufactarors 
•  "  FactofT  Inspector's  Report,  1877,'  p.  t6. 
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indeed  state  that  when  they  ran  their  works  8  hoars  a  day  in  dull 
times  their  men  were  not  so  prompt  in  the  morning  as  thi^y  wore  wheo- 
working  10  honrs  in  better  timea ;  bnt  in  slock  timi's  the  energies 
the  masters  thomsc'lves  might  also  be  slacker,  and  ateinporarj-Acqnigi 
tioa  of  leisure  is  Bometimes  mis-spent  so  as  to  necessitate  anpnnc-* 
fcuality  in  the  morning.  The  general  experleoce  is  certainly,  as 
might  be  expected,  the  other  way.  Short  honrs  carry  with  them 
general  habits  of  briskness,  which  are  com  man  ica  tire,  and  soon  per- 
vade the  whole  establishment.  Work  is  more  cgntinaous  during  the 
whole  day.  Messi-s.  Watts  &  Manton.  bntto a- makers,  Birmingham, 
said  after  the  shortening  of  their  houra,  "  Every  moment  is  eiiiployfd, 
there  is  no  waste  of  time  in  the  process,  no  ranning  of  short  erraods  > 
the  habit-s  of  the  people  are  changing."  la  some  trades  much  of  the 
time  of  the  day  used  to  be  taken  up  merely  in  wmting  for  work,  and 
that  time  was,  after  the  Act  of  18G7,  saved  for  actual  work.  A 
female  liookbiader  said  to  the  Factory  Inspector  in  187G,  "  The  work 
ia  now  given  out  during  the  day  in  the  factory  more  regularly  an 
more  promptly,  and  wo  never  lose  time  waiting  for  it  as  we  used  to 
do.  1  find  I  can  earn  more  money  under  the  Factory  Act  than  when 
we  had  no  regulations,  and  in  book-sewing  we  are  alt  paid  by  piece- 
work."* 

Then  some  portions  of  the  day,  though  not  lost,  were  imperfectly 
used,  Both  Mr.  Beaufoy  and  Messrs.  Johnson  h  Co.  attribtit'O  much 
of  the  success  of  their  eight-hour  experiments  to  dividing  the  day  into 
two  spells  instead  of  three.  Yon  get  thus,  to  use  Mr.  Beanfoy's 
phrase,  a  ''solid  eight-honr  day."  Messrs,  Johnson  say.  "Every 
break  means  practically  a  quarter  of  an  hour  lost  time,  getting  ready 
for  going  and  getting  ready  for  work  on  returning.''' f  Then,  as  buth 
mention,  another  important  thing  was  that  the  first  spell  was  done 
after  breakfast  instead  of  being  done  on  nn  empty  stomach. 

Again,  under  long-hour  systems  there  is  always,  in  the  course  of 
the  year,  a  great  deal  of  time  lost  through  sickness  and  otht-r  causett^H 
of  inaLtendauce,  which  shorter  honrs  tend  to  reduce.     The  manager ^^ 
of  a  cotton  mill  (F)  told  Mr.  Horner  in  1848  that  there  was  already 
much  less  sickneaa  among  the  workpeople,  and  many  fewer  off  work 
since  the  Ten  Hours  Act  came  into  operation.     A  iirm  of  plain  and 
fancy  bo.^-makers  tuld  Mr.  Redgrave  in  187G  that  when  they  need  ttJ 
work  long  hours  before  the   Factory  and  Workshops  Act  of   18G7,        ' 
"  it  was  very  common  for  some  of  the  women  and  girls  employed  to 
have  fits,  and  of  a  bud  kind  ;  and  we  think  we  may  venture  tu  say 
that  this   haa  not   happened  once  a   year  since  tho  Act  came  into 
force.''  X  Under  long  houro  there  were  also  more  interruptions  of  work 


•  "  KflOIorr  Iii»p«Mor'(!  Rrport.  1877,"  p.  13, 

t  Webb  ami  Oox,  *•  The  Eiglit  Hmint  Hajr,"  p.  259. 

t  '•  Factory  In^wctor's  Iteporl,  1877,"  p.  17. 


^jj^K'O'ig^OQ*^  t*"^  y*'"'  from  the  mere  necessity  of  cbange  or  rest.     The 
U<:>«.   W.    Gmy  saya   the   offftct    of    introducing  the    ten-honr   day 
Vjj^t^o  the  Atlantic  mills  wan  that  there   was  a  mor6  continoooa  and 
ufiintorrnptfld  work  ttronj^hout  the  year  than  before.    "Uanally  Inthft 
^y^ttf-st  of  the  anmmer  weather  it  is  very-  difficult  to  retain  the  op<^rn- 
t\v^  i°  ^^  Dnill.     They    become   oppressed  with  thf^   heat,  and  they 
prepare  to  go  cat  for  a  turn  of  vacation,  recreation,  A:c.,  and  we  hare 
^jeen  subject  to  that  as  well  aa  other  raills,  bnt  we  have  found  in  the 
last  two  summers  hai-dlj  any  of  onr  maclimery  idle  for  want  of  opera- 
tires.     There  have  been  cases  of  other  miUs  at   Lawrence  where  a 
ihoosard  looms  were  standing  idle  in  one  corporation,  though  they 

kpa^-  a  higher  price  than  is  paid  at  the  Atlantic  mill.     It   is  not  a 
qaeetion  of  wages."  *    To  prevent  a  mill  from  stopping  through  these 
irregolanties  there  is  in  every  factory  town  of  America  a  special  class 
of  supernumerary  operatives,  wboae  buainesa  is  to  '"  work  sick,"  as  it 
ia  called,  and  Mr.  Harris  Gastrell  says  you  would  usually  see  eight  or 
teu  of  them  about  the  door  of  a  mill  ia  Fall  River  waiting  for  an 
engagement,  in  the  event  o£  any  of  the  looms  being  idle  for  the  day.f 
la    Russia,  another  long-hour  country,  every  factory  is  obliged  to 
retain  a  regular  staff  of  supernumerary  hands,  who  have  learnt  the 
trade,  in  order  merely  to  supply  vacant  places  arising  from  tempoi^ary 
ioatteudance.  Men  need  leisure,  and  if  they  are  not  granted  it,  nature 
will   evidently  take  her  revenge  by  wasting  in  the  end  more  genuine 
vorking  time  than  tlio  length  of  the  retasatton  she  is  denied. 

To  all  these  diverse  economios  of  time  we  have  stilt  to  add  the 
saving  of  the  time  spent  in  ropiuring  spoiled  work,  caused  through  ex- 
cessive hours,  and  of  the  time  sometimes  wilfully  wasted  through  ill- 
feeling  arising  from  the  same  source.  Mr.  Thomasson,  of  Bolton,  we 
arr  told  by  Lord  Shaflesburj-,  used  to  aay  thoro  was  more  spoiied 
work  done  in  the  la^t  hour  of  the  twelve-honr  day  than  in  any  other 
two  hours  ;  and  a  manager  said  to  Mr.  Horner  that  it  generally  took 
the  first  hour  of  the  day  to  put  to  rights  the  things  that  had  been 
done  wrong  in  the  last  hour  of  the  preceding  day.  The  more  saving 
of  materials  in  cases  like  iheee  is  of  course  veiy  important,  for  the 
price  of  raw  materials  constitutes  constantly  a  larger  and  larger  shart' 
of  the  value  of  commodities,  as  compared  with  the  price  of 
^  Iftbour,  and  a  little  less  waste  of  raw  materials  every  day  will  soon  tell 
^h  on  tlie  profitableness  of  the-  business.  When  we  add  to  it  the  saving 
^H  va  gu  and  fuel,  and  in  the  yearly  expenditure  on  repairs  of  machinery, 
^H  tdshig  from  the  greater  csrc  which  employers  admit  is  bestowed  on 
^H  the  machinery  by  the  men  under  a  short-hour  system,  the  whole 
^H  «eonomy  amounts  to  a  ver^-  considerable  gain.     But  at  present  I  am 


*  "  Mauachuutls  Labour  Bait-au  Itejion,"  187-T. 

f  Harrii  GasticU,  "Report  la  Fotcigo  OSico  in  1373  va  Fncipr}*  SvBtcm  of  t'aUtil 
9tate»,'-f,  609. 
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speaking  merely  of  tlie  saving  of  efTftCtive  working  time,  and  tKe 
time  wasted  in  avoidable  repairs  of  bad  work  ia  one  it^m  worthy  of 
attention. 

Then  think  of  the  time  intentionally  wasted.  Mr.  Spill,  an 
india-rubber  mana facta rer,  informed  the  Children's  Employment 
Commission  that  he  found  working  overtime  extrtmely  nnprofitable, 
becanse  his  men  used  to  loiter  over  their  work  in  the  i-egalar  hours 
ia  order  to  get  better  pay  for  it  by  doing  it  during  overtime.*  A 
working  engineer  in  Massachusetts,  who  had  been  seventeen  years  with 
the  mostHr  he  then  worked  for,  said  they  wrought  11  hours  a  day  in 
his  establi»hiuent  for  the  same  wagea  got  in  neighbouring  shops  for 
10  hours  a  day,  and  added  he  wm  aatlsEed  the  master  had  made 
nothing  by  his  extra  hour,  because  the  best  workmen  used  to  leave  as 
soon  as  times  got  brisker,  nud  he  was  obliged  therefore  in  good  times 
to  pat  up  with  an  inferior  class  of  workmen,  who  had  to  get  tlie  pay  of 
good  workmen,  and  who  gave  their  work  reluctantly. 

*'  The  prevailing  feeling  among  his  men  towards  him  [he  say>j]  U  similar 
to  th»t  genei-ally  entertained  towards  a  farmer  or  trader  who  alwayi*  ask« 
a  little  more  than  a  fair  price  for  everj-thitig  he  offers  for  sale,  and  this 
feeling  crops  'ip  almost  every  day  hs  opportunity  offers  of  shii'kiiig  n-ith 
the  remark,  *  1  must  get  my  hour  somehow.'  The  apprentice  feels  that  he 
'gouge*'  an  hour  out  of  him  ajid  act-s  accordinjjly,  and  thus  too  iu  face  of 
the  fiiCt  that  in  many  i-espects  he  ia  a  good  mui  to  work  fi>r.  The  hnmU 
brood  over  tlie-te  tliiiigit  an  a  personal  wrong,  and,  tt  telU  n^iti^t  their 
fu.ithfnln«s«.''t 

As  compared  with  eleven  hours'  brooding  of  this  sort  every  day,  the 
effect  of  an  hour  more  or  an  hour  less  on  the  product  would  evidently 
be  very  smalh 

The  world  tabes  a  long  time  to  appreciate  adequately  the  enormous 
productive  value  of  mere  contentment  and  cheerfulness  of  mind — it 
ia  only  the  other  day  that  the  sharpest  people  on  earth  still  thought 
slave  labour  profitable.  Dr.  Ure  once  asked  a  leading  manufacturer 
why  he  paid  such  a  high  rate  of  wages  as  comparad  with  his 
neighbours,  and  the  answer  was : 

"  Wo  find  ftmodemte  saving  in  the  wages  to  bo  of  Httlo  eonfiequence  in 
comparison  of  contentment,  oiul  we  therefore  keep  them  as  high  aa  we  can 
possibly  afford,  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  the  best  (piAlity  of  work.  A 
jtpinncr  rt-ckons  the  charge  of  ii  pair  of  mules  in  our  factory  a  fortune  for 
life;  he  will  thci-efore  do  bin  utmost  to  retain  his  situatioin  and  to  uphyld 
the  high  character  of  our  yarns."  J 

If  contentment  makes  so  great  a  difference  on  so  automatic  a 
mechanicat  operation  as  mule-spinning,  what  must  not  be  its  in* 
flaecce  on  more  personal  industrial  operations?  Now,  one  of  the 
first   and    most   marked  effecta  of   shorteniug  hours,   has   been  the 

•  Fourth  Report,  XXTii.         T  "Miiawnchuaetta  LAbour  Btireau  K«;wrt,  1872,''  p.  243. 
X  Co«,  '■  I'hilosophj- of  Mamitactures,"  p.  JOft 
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greater  satisfaction  and  c1i e«rfuln«as  whtcli  tlie  lahoncArs  feel  ia  their 
Work.  Tbof  come  back  to  it  in  tlie  mornin}^  with  a  nenr  spring  and 
nli&b,  and  thtty  leave  in  th&  evening  with  hope  and  s|iint.  Mr.  Baker 
reported  in  1870  that  masters  wrote  htm  of  the  advantage  they  had 
waped  frt>m  the  n^duction  of  hours  enforced  by  the  Act  of  18G7,  and 
that  the  men  earned  as  mnch,  if  not  more,  wages,  and  did  better  work 
tlian  under  the  old  rfgimc  of  long  and  variable  hours,  and  he  quotes 
(toe  of  them  as  saying : 

^K  **  tt  does  Olio  gooi]  these  gtimmer  morning<i  to  fiee  tlie  quiet  of  our  Atreeta 
^^  5^A,  so  soon  aft^r  treuiiii^  with  life.  The  wi^rkers  »eetn  more  jnyouA 
tli(»n  ever  I  remember  them  at  cloitmf;  time  itiiriiig  the  last  twenty  years. 
you  vi'ouUl  be  gratilied  if  yoii  hedinl  tba  eiicocitiuin!*  puM^eit  on  the  t>  o'clock 
mcTfoifnt  (the  ni^w  day  wiu  8  to  ('>).  lb  ii^  c]iniij[iii^  the  ttiLbit»  of  the 
wt>^«ig  population  entirely.  I  often  stand  at  alioiit  li  r.u  on  the  steps  of 
«cu'  wai^iiouse  f-ntmnne  wnt^rhiiig  the  crowd:*  go  by  in  the  full  light  of  tbo 
nao,  II"*  as  formerly  jt«t  when  it  wii»  netting,  ami  they  wearied  and  siririt- 


^Ir.  Homer  says  many  of  the  working  people  spoke  to  bim  of  "  the 
Esttsfaction  of  mind  that  reaulted  from  the  short  day,"  and  Mr.  J.  C. 
proudfoot,  a  joiner  in  Glasgow,  toid  the  Select  Committee  on  Masters 
and  Operatives  in  1800  regarding  the  Saturday  half-holiday  which  had 
reoeotly  become  a  general  custom  in  that  city,  that  quite  as  much 
work  was  dune  as  before,  because  the  men  got  a  sail  down  the  Clyde 
on  the  Saturday  afternoon,  and  bad  "  more  pleasure  in  theur 
wofk."* 

The  cheerful  mind  carries  a  spontaneous  vigour  into  lobour,  and 
dispenses  with  much  of  the  necessity  for  constant  superintendence 
and  goading.  Knglish  travellers  often  speak  now  of  the  "  go " 
andenergy  llicy  observe  in  the  eight-hour  Victorian  labourer,  as  com- 
pwed  with  the  English  labourer,  very  much  as  Mr.  Laing  and  other 
trsrellera  tised  to  speak  of  the  energy  visible  in  the  Knglish  labourer 
as  oompored  with  the  continental.  Thera  is  no  languor  and  dawdling, 
eveu  though  the  master's  eye  may  not  be  upon  him.  This  in  a 
large  establishment  is  worth  far  more  to  the  product  than  an  hour 
mofe  in  the  day.  **  Skill  in  management,  and  thuroughne.s8  in  dis- 
cipUne,"  said  the  manager  of  an  American  factory,  "  are  more 
important  than  the  eleventh  hour  in  the  product  of  a  mill,  and 
tlioroagh  discipline  is  much  more  attainable  under  10  hours  than 
omler  1 1  hours.  For  men  and  women  are  flesh  and  blood,  and  can- 
lot  be  held  np  to  such  steady  work  during  1 1  hours  as  during  10, 
*nd  overseers  are  flesh  and  blood,  and  cannot  hold  them  np."t 

Ikit    perhaps  the  chief   increment  of  industrial  efficiency  in  the 
finglish  labourer  will  come  from  the  better  cultivation  of  his  intelli- 
*tnx,  the  only  point  at  present  in  which  he  stands  at  a  disadvantage  in 

*'  Ficlory  Ia«poctor's  Report  1670."  p.  \\.  f  0"-  *904-8* 

*' llauachtis«tl'B  Report  on  t'Diform  Uoun  of  La1)oiir,*'  p.  143. 
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comparison  with  his  Freach  and  German  rivals.  An  edocated  wort- 
man  hat  generally  more  precision  and  resonrce  tK&n  an  nnedacated, 
jtut  as  an  edocatt^d  recrnit  shoots  better  and  leams  his  drill  sooowr. 
Mr.  Peshine  Smith,  the  American  economist,  says  it  was  nsnoUv  esti- 
mated in  the  United  States,  where  there  are  many  opporiDnities  of 
observing  American  and  foreign  labour  side  by  side,  that  the  saperior 
intelligence  of  American  operatives  was  an  advanti^  to  the  American 
manofactnrer  of  fally  20  per  cent.  I'rofessor  Hoacher  shows,  from 
the  difference  between  the  day  wages  and  piece  wages  of  rural 
Uboarers  in  the  different  States  of  Uermany,  that  thelaboarers  in  the 
better  edacat«d  States  responded  mnch  better  to  an  industrial  stimnlas 
like  piecetvork  than  the  labourers  in  the  worse  educated  States. 
Then,  for  want  of  sufBcient  education,  Mr.  Ueam  points  out  that 
many  new  agricultural  machines  remain  practically  nuused ;  for  want 
of  training  of  hand  and  eye.  Mr.  Naamyth  says,  most  workmen  waste 
two-thirds  of  their  time  in  testing  their  work  with  the  square  and  t^e 
straightedge,  which  the  dexterous  workman  seldom  u&es ;  and  for 
want  of  a  more  general  possession  of  leisurt>  and  edacation  among  the 
working  classes  we  probably  loee  many  useful  inventions  every  year, 
for  Air.  Denny,  of  Dumbarton,  instituted  an  award  scheme  in  his  yard 
in  1880  for  recompensing  improvements  in  machinery  or  methods 
Ruggeatrcd  by  the  workpeople,  and  after  six  years  said  tie  scheme  bad 
comfrted  his  men  iDto  thinking  and  planning  beings,  and  that  196 
nwnrds  had  been  nctuidly  given,  and  three  times  as  many  proposals 
had  been  considered. 

There  is  hi^rc,  therefore,  much  nnbroVen  ground,  and  shorter  bosn 
will  tend  to  break  it  On  workmen  who  have  some  education  already 
they  have  always,  as  a  mle,  a  good  efl^ct,  though  the  leisnre  is  sometimes 
too  macli  for  the  quite  uneducated.  When  the  eight-honr  day  was 
introduced  among  tlio  South  Yorkshire  miners,  >tr.  Xormsndeell  says 
the  unedneatHJ  wonld  drink,  but  the  educated  used  it  properly,  and 
when  it  was  introduced  into  the  Rock  labnd  .Arsenal,  CS.A.,  tb© 
CommanJout  reported  that  the  skilled  workmen  were  improved 
by  it,  and  the  unskilled  injured.  Bat  the  effect  of  the  Ten 
Hoors  Act  in  England  was  to  develop  au  immediate  and  very  r^ 
markable  fenourfor  mental  improvement.  Deoo  Uook  wrote  Lord 
Shaftesbury  in  1819,  that  fifty  night  scbools  bad  been  opened  in 
Leeds  since  the  paaung  of  the  Ten  Houn:  Act  tJw  yev  before.  Tin 
timekeeper  of  a  lAncashire  mill  told  Mr.  Homer  tliat  in  the  niglit 
school  in  which  he  was  a  teacher  the  number  of  pnpils  immediateJr 
increased  from  twenty  to  fifty  when  the  .\ct  passed,  and  added,  "  I 
find,  likewise,  it  has  given  more  taste  for  reading ;  there  is  save 
inqniiy  for  books  from  the  librarian."*  Mill  managen  aentio— d 
that  far  more  of  their  jonng  women  went  to  night  aehoob 
♦  -  ttteej  Inreotoi^a  Bq»tt,  1649."  [*.  iO. 
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formerlj,  and  that  in  some  places  they  met  together  in  the  evening 
to  BBV  and  read.  It  became  a  general  practice  to  ha7e  a  night  school 
in  ft  mill,  the  oflmer  giving  the  room  and  light  gratia,  and  the  school 
vfts  nsaallT  condncted  by  the  factorr  bands  themselves  on  the  mutaal 
principle,  the  man  who  had  mastered  arithmetic  being  set  to  teach 
the  man  who  had  only  mastered  grammar,  and  vUx  vrrsd.  The  fee  was 
s  penny  a  night,  and  sometimes  threepence  Cor  two  nights.  The 
manager  of  a  cotton  mill  (A)  says : — 

•'  I  think  the  workpooplp  in  the  mill  f.?©!  the  Itenefit  of  tlie  Ten  Hours 
Bill  in  thi>  incrensed  facility  aflbnled  to  tbem  for  j^tiinf?  inHtmctiaQ  and 
infnmuition.  They  have  establtsbed  a  night  school  nmonx  tlmnselven,  for 
vhich  the  master  lendft  them  a  room  in  the  milt,  furaUbed  with  dealU| 
fomut,  ic,  anil  supplied  with  rire  and  light.  There  are  n  librmiy  and 
excellent  maps  in  it,  ftit<I  in  time  they  hope  to  prortire  globes.  The  s^tem 
is  one  of  mntunl  in^nictinn,  i^biVh  the  hands  prefer  to  any  other.  The 
enje;ine«>r  t»  superintendent,  and  he  ts  aanstad  by  three  or  foar  others,  who 
tAke  the  chief  jtArt  in  tht  teaching.  Tbtf  meet  from  ii.iiu  to  S,  and  iKnae- 
times  continue  lat«r.  Alt^mato  nights  are  set  apart  for  males  and  femalea. 
Both  attend  two  niglit^  in  the  -Krelc.  Hie  o^es  of  the  moles,  speaking 
^^Dfndly,  vary  from  eleven  to  ciRhteon  ;  those  of  the  females  from  eleven 
to  thirty-two.  Tliere  nre  married  people  of  both  sexes  who  also  attend. 
Oat  of  i:fU  hands  in  the  mDl  about  fifty  come  iwoUriy,  twenty  males  and 
liiirty  females.  Reading,  m.'riting,  arithmetic,  and  geography  are  at  present 
Uught.  Instruction  io  the  higWr  branches  of  knuwiedgo  will  be  given  as 
the  people  are  fitted  for  it." 

The  engineer  sapplement^  this  testimony  fay  saying  they  hod  also 
two  libmries  in  the  mill,  a  free  and  a  subscription  one,  the  sabacriptinn 
fMie  having  eighteen  subscribers.*  In  another  mill,  two  yoang  men, 
not  content  with  their  two  nights  in  the  mill  night  school,  started 
another  night  school  of  their  own  for  other  three  nights  in  the  week. 
They  paid  three  halfpence  a  week  for  light  and  fire,  and  imposed  a 
fine  of  a  halfpenny  for  absence  or  swearing.  Sometimes  father  and 
aon  sat  side  by  side  in  the  5ame  close.  A  carder  said  to  Ur.  Uomer, 
**  I  come  to  this  night  school  once  or  twice  a  week  and  bring  three  of 
my  children."  In  fact,  it  was  this  educational  advantage  often  that 
reconciled  the  father  of  a  family  to  the  serioos  redoctioo  of  wages 
tliat  accompanied  the  introdnction  of  the  Ten  Hoora  Act.  While 
we  find  one  workman  with  twelve  children  saying  he  woald  like  to  go 
hade  to  the  twc-lve-honr  day,  having  twelve  good  reasoos  for  doing' 
•o,  we  find  another  with  quite  as  large  a  family,  hot  some  of  tiieai 
eld  enough  to  be  at  work  in  the  mill,  sapng  he  much  preferred  the 
teo-honr  day  for  the  sake  of  his  children,  because  it  gave  them  « 
cbanoe  of  fitting  themselves  better  for  the  world. 

This  was  no  mereJy  local  movement.  Might  schools  were  reported  to 
k  tDcreaaing  in  Maocheiter  just  as  in  Leeds ;  at  Bbckbnm  Ihej  wen 
•id  to  be  springing^  up  on  all  side* ;  at  Bolton  and  Stockport  the 

•  **  Faetwy  lupfctos'i  Rspm,  tatt."  p.  St. 
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number  of  hauds  attending  night  schools  itad  mechauics'  Institutos 
bod  nearly  doubled  since  the  Act  pawed ;  at  Preaton  there  were  2&0 
females  iitteuding  the  night  school  in  Gardner's  facturj,  and  10-1  of  the 
270  bauds  were  at  tbe  night  ichool  in  Horrocks's ;  at  Keigbley  the 
membership  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute  rose  from  200  to  400.  aud 
150  youn^  people  were  attending  classes  two  nights  a  week,  whicli,  thn 
lospector  states,  would  be  all  stopped  if  the  hours  of  latjour  were  to  be 
increased  again,  as  was  then  sometimes  suggested,  to  oleven.  The 
shorter  hutira,  therefore,  by  the  mere  fact  of  giving  time  for  learning, 
whiciL  working  people  nerer  before  enjoyed,  undoubtedly  quickened 
among  them  the  desire  for  learning  in  a  verj*  general  and  remarkable 
way,  and  served  su  far  to  create  the  very  mental  habits  whicii  were 
required  for  drawing  the  full  industrial  benefit  from  the  change.  The 
present  generation  is  much  more  generally  pdiicated  than  tlie  genera- 
tion of  1848,  and  cannot  be  Hup[)08ed  to  be  any  less  desirous  or  less 
capable  of  finding  ways  of  using  their  leisure,  if  they  get  it,  for  their 
farther  improvement. 

If  we  reflect,  then,  on  the  large  body  of  experience  we  now  possess 
of  an  eight-hoar  day  in  actual  operation,  on  the  remarkable  diversity 
of  the  industries  in  which  it  has  been  intro(3iiced  with  advantage,  on 
the  extent  of  the  possible  improvoraenta  in  the  persona!  efficiency  of 
labour,  on  the  stimulus  to  improvement  communicated  by  shorten- 
ing hours  buth  to  employers  and  employed,  we  can  hardly  reject  the 
concluaion  that  the  likeliest  effect  of  an  eight-hour  day  will  be 
the  same  aa  the  effect  of  a  ten-hour  day  has  already  been — that  the 
old  rate  of  daily  prodnction  will  be  successfully  maintained,  and  that 
the  situation,  in  consequence,  will  he  in  no  other  way  changed,  whether 
as  respects  wages,  profita,  the  unemployed,  or  foreign  competition. 


John  Bas, 


CARLYLES    MESSAGE    TO    HIS    AGE.* 


WHEN  Carlylo  cama  to  London  in  1831,  brinffing  with  liim  tho 
"  Sartor  Resftrtus,"  which  is  now  perhaps  the  most  famous  of 
all  his  works,  it  Is  wpU  known,  that  he  applied  in  turn  to  three  of  the 
principal  pnblishfrs  in  London,  and  that  iiach  of  them,  after  dn© 
delilwration,  poRitively  refusetl  to  print  his  mannscript.  When  at 
lost,  with  ^reat  difficalty,  he  procured  its  admission  into  ^m-st'/''^ 
Mdfjaziiu,  Carlyle  was  accustomed  to  say  that  he  only  knew  of  two 
men  who  found  anything  to  admire  in  it.  One  of  them  waa  tJie 
jiffeat  American  writer,  EmersoD,  who  afterwards  superintended  its 
publication  in  America.  The  other  was  a  priest  from  (.'ork,  who 
wrote  to  say  that  he  wished  to  take  in  Fras'TS  Magazine  as  long  as 
anything  by  this  writer  appelated  in  it.  On  the  othor  hand,  several 
persons  told  Fraser  that  they  wonld  stop  taking  in  the  nu^»azine 
if  any  more  of  such  nonsense  ap])carcd  in  it.  The  editor  wrote 
to  Carlyle  that  the  work  had  been  received  with  "  unqnaliKed  dis- 
approbation." Five  years  elapsed  before  it  waa  reprinted  as  a 
aeparatc  book,  and  in  order  tliat  it  should  be  reprinted^  it  was  found 
necessniy  for  a  number  of  Carlyle's  private  friends  to  dab  togetlier 
and  guarantee  the  publisher  from  loas  by  engaging  to  take  3<>0  copiec 
But  when,  a  few  years  before  hia  death,  a  cheap  editirin  of  f^arlyle's 
works  was  published,  "  Sartor  Reeartua"  had  acquired  such  a  popu- 
larity that  30,1)00  copies  were  almost  immediately  Hotd,  and  siiic^  his 
death  it  has  been  reprinted  in  a  (W.  form  ;  it  lias  penetratiMl  far  and 
wide  through  all  classes,  and  it  is  now,  I  suppose,  one  of  the  most 
popular  and  most  influential  of  the  books  thnt  were  ptiblished  in 
England  in  the  sf<»nd  rpiarter  of  the  century. 

Such  a  contrast  between  the  first  reoeption  and  the  later  judg- 
*  A  Sutulay  afternoon  lecture  lo  worki]ig>ni«Tt. 
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ment  of  a  book  is  very  remarkable,  and  it  applies  more  or  less  to  al? 
Carlyle'a  earlier  writing's.  It  is  a  memorable  fact  in  tbe  literary  history 
of  the  nineteenth  c«ntary  that  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  indiistrioua 
writers  in  England  lived  for  many  years  in  such  poverty  that  he  often 
thoDght  of  abandoning  litoraturo  and  emigrating  to  the  colonies,  and  he 
would  probably  have  done  tut  if  he  had  not  found  in  public  lecturing 
a  means  of  supplying  bis  frugal  wants.  The  cause  of  this  long-con- 
tinued neglect  is  partly,  no  doubt,  to  be  found  in  bis  style,  for,  like 
Urowning,  Carlyle  wrote  an  English  which  was  so  contorted  and 
sometimes  so  obscure  that  his  readers  had  to  be  slowly  educated  into 
understanding,  or  at  least  enjoying,  it.  Unt  there  are  other  and 
deeper  causes  which  1  propose  to  devote  tbe  short  time  at  my  dispofial 
to  indicating. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  there  are  two  great  classes  among 
writers.  There  are  those  who  are  echoes  and  there  are  those  who  are 
voices.  There  are  some  writers  who  represent  faithfully  and  express 
strongly  the  dominant  tendencies,  opinions,  habits,  charactori sties  of 
their  ago,  collectinf^  as  in  a  focus  the  half-formed  thoughts  that  are 
prevailing  around  them,  f^ving  them  an  articnlate  voice,  and  by  the 
forop  of  their  advocacy  greatly  sLrengthening  them.  ITiere  are  others 
who  either  start  now  ways  of  thinking  for  which  the  public  around 
them  are  still  unprepared,  or  who  throw  tiiemselvea  in  ojuwsition  tc> 
the  dominant  tendencies  of  their  times,  pointing  out  the  mHls  and 
dangers  oonnected  with  them,  and  dwelling  specially  on  neglected 
truths.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  first  class  are  by  far  the  most 
ptipular.  The  pnblic  is  much  likr  Narcissus  in  the  fable,  who  fell  ii» 
love  with  hia  own  reflection  in  the  water.  AH  men  like  to  find  their 
own  opinions  expressed  with  a  power  and  eloquence  they  cannot 
themselves  attain,  and  most  men  dislike  a  writer  who.  in  the 
first  flash  of  a  great  fnthnsiajsm,  points  out  all  that  can  be  said 
on  tbe  other  side.  But  when  tlie  first  enthusia.'ini  is  over— when 
tbe  prevailing  tendency  has  fully  triumphed  and  the  evils  and 
defects  connected  with  it  are  disclosed — the  words  of  this  unpopular 
or  neglected  teacher  will  begin  to  gather  weight.  It  will  be  found 
that  although  h©  may  not  have  been  wiser  thau  those  who  advocated 
the  other  side,  yet  his  words  contained  exactly  that  kind  of  truth 
which  was  most  needed  or  most  genei-ally  forgotten,  and  his  reputation 
will  steadily  rise. 

This  appears  to  me  to  have  been  very  much  the  position  which 
Carlyle  occupied  towards  the  chief  questions  of  his  day,  and  it 
explains,  1  tluuk,  in  a  great  degree  the  growth  of  hia  iuHuence.  It 
is  remarkable,  indeed,  how  many  things  there  are  in  his  writings 
which  apiieared  paradoxes  when  he  wrote,  and  which  now  seem  almost 
trnisms.  Thus  at  n  time  w*hen  the  political  and  intellectual  ascendency 
of  France  over  the  Continent  was  at  its  height,  Carlyle  was  one  of  the 
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f*w  men  wbo  cleariy  recogoised  tho  essential  greatness  that  lay  hid  in 
Germnny,  and  especially  ia  Pniasitt — a  greatness  which  after  the  wars 
of  ISGiJ  and  1870  became  very  evident  to  the  world.  lie  was  one  of  the 
first  men  in  Kngland  to  recognise  the  imjwrtance  of  Cierman  literature, 
and  especially  tho  supremo  groatneBs  of  Goethe.  His  translation  of 
"  Wilhelm  ileifiter"  was  published  in  1821,  and  his  noble  essay  ou 
Goethe  in  I3^'}2;  but  at  first  it  seemed  to  Und  scarcely  any  echo. 
The  editor  for  whom  hei  wrote  it  reported  that  all  the  opinions  he 
oonld  gather  about  this  ftsaay  were  "  emitiently  uii favourable."  De 
Qoincey,  who  of  all  Engli!»h  critics  was  believed  to  know  Germany  best, 
and  Jeffrey,  who  exercised  the  greatest  influence  fin  English  literary 
opinion,  comliiDi'd  to  depreciate  or  ridicule  Goethe.  Bnf  there  ia  now 
no  educated  man  wbo  disputes  that  Carlyle  in  this  matter  was 
esBontially  right,  and  that  his  critics  were  wholly  wrong.  And  to 
turn  to  subjects  more  dire-ctly  connected  with  England,  Carlyle  wrote 
at  a  time  when  the  whole  school  of  what  was  called  advanced  thonght 
reefed  upon  the  theory  that  the  province  of  Government  onght  to  be 
made  assmdl  as  possible,  and  that  all  the  relations  of  classes  should 
be  reduced  to  simple,  temporary  contracts  founded  on  mutual  interest. 
According  to  this  theory,  it  was  the  one  duty  of  Government  to  keep 
order.  For  the  rest  it  ahoald  stand  aside,  and  not  attempt  to  meddle 
in  social  or  industrial  qtie-stions.  The  most  complete  liberty  of  thought 
and  action  ^ould  be  established,  and  everything  should  be  left  to  nn- 
restricted  competition — to  the  free  play  of  unprivileged,  untrammelled, 
nnguided  social  forces.  This  was  the  theory  which  was  calletl  orthodox 
political  economy — the  taisscr-fairc  system — the  philosophy  of  compe- 
tition or  supply  and  demand,  and  it  was  incessantly  denounced  by 
Carlyle  as  Mammon  worship,  as  "  devil  take  the  hinduiost,"  as  *'  pure 
^oism  ** ;  "  the  shabbiest  gospel  that  had  been  taught  among  men." 
He  declared  that  in  the  long  run  no  society  could  Hourish,  or  even 
permanently  cohere,  if  the  only  relation  between  man  and  man  wav 
u  mere  money  tie.  He  maintained  that  what  be  calkd  the  condition 
of  England  question,  or,  in  other  words,  the  great  msKs  of  struggling, 
anarchical  pover^  that  was  growing  up  in  the  chief  centres  of 
population,  was  a  question  which  imperiously  demanded  the  most 
strenuous  Government  intei-vention — which  was,  in  fact,  far  more 
important  than  any  of  the  purely  political  qoostions.  The  whole 
system  of  factory  legislation,  tho  whole  system  of  legislation  about 
Working  men's  dwellings,  which  has  taken  place  in  this  century,  has 
been  a  realisation  of  tho  ideas  of  Carlyle.  When  Carlyle  first  wrote, 
it  was  the  received  opinion  that  the  education  of  the  people  was  a 
matter  in  which  the  Govemm<^nt  shonld  in  no  degree  interfere,  and 
that  it  ought  to  be  left  altogether  to  individuals,  or  Churches,  or 
societies.  In  his  work  on  Chartism,  which  was  published  as  early  as 
1S34,  Carlyle  argued  that  the  "  nniversal  education  of  tho  people  " 
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was  an  indispensable  dot  j  of  the  (iorerament.  It  was  not  until  aliout 
twenty  yeora  ago  that  this  doty  was  fully  recopnif^ed  in  England.  In 
the  same  work  he  mttiiitained  that  Stnte-aided,  State-organised,  State- 
directed  emigration  Bm&t  one  day  be  undertahen  on  a  large  scale,  as 
the  only  efficient  agent  in  coping  with  tbe  great  masaes  of  growing 
paaperism.  In  bis  "  Past  and  Present,"  which  was  published  in  1813, 
he  threw  out  another  idea  which  has  proved  very  prolific,  and  which 
18  probably  destined  to  become  still  more  so.  It  is  that  it  may 
become  both  possible  ami  needEa]  for  the  master  worker  '•  to  grant  his 
workers  permanent  interest  in  his  enterprise  and  theirs/' 

It  is  evident  how  much  less  strangn  these  ideas  appear  now  than 
they  did  when  they  were  first  put  oat  some  fifty  years  ago.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  changes  that  has  taken  place  during  the 
lives  of  men  who  are  still  of  middle  age  has  been  in  the  opinion 
of  advanced  thinkers  aljout  the  luQction  of  Government.  In  the 
early  days  of  Carlyle  the  whole  set,  or  lie  of  opinion  In  England  was 
towards  cutting  in  all  directions  the  bands  of  Government  couti-ol, 
dimiuishing  as  much  as  possible  the  sphere  of  Government  fuuctioua 
or  interference.  It  was  a  revolt  agaLnBt  the  old  Tory  system  of 
paternal  Government,  ogainst  the  s^'stem  of  Guild!-,  against  the  Stat« 
regulations  wbicli  once  prevailed  in  oil  department's  of  industrial  life. 
In  the  present  generation  it  is  cot  too  much  to  say  that  the  current 
has  been  absolutely  reversed.  The  constantly  increasing  tendency 
whenever  any  abuse  of  any  kind  is  discovered,  i.s  t-o  call  upon  Parlia- 
ment to  make  a  law  to  remedy  it.  Every  year  the  network  of  regu- 
lation is  strengthened ;  every  y3ar  there  is  an  increasing  disiKwitiou 
to  enlarge  and  niidtiply  the  functions,  powers,  and  responsibilities  of 
Government.  I  should  not  be  dealing  sincerely  with  you  if  I  did 
not  express  my  own  opinion  that  this  tendency  carries  with  it  dangers 
even  more  serious  than  those  of  the  opposite  exaggerations  of  a  past 
century  ^  .dangers  to  character  by  sapping  the  spirit  of  self-reliance 
and  independence;  dangers  to  liberty  by  accustoming  men  to  the 
constant  interference  of  authority,  and  abridging  in  innumerable  ways 
the  freedom  of  action  and  choice.  I  wish  I  could  persnacle  thoae  who 
form  their  estimate  of  the  province  of  Government  from  Carlyle's  '*  l^aat 
and  Present "  and  "  Latter  Day  Pamphlets  "  to  study  also  the  admirable 
little  treatise  of  Herbert  Spencer,  called  the  "  Man  and  the  State,"  in 
which  the  opposite  side  is  argued.  What  I  have  said,  however,  is 
sufficient  to  show  how  remarkably  Carlyle,  in  some  of  the  parts  of  his 
teaching  that  were  once  the  most  unpopular,  anticipated  tendencies 
which  only  became  very  apparent  In  practical  politics  when  he  was  an 
old  man  or  after  his  death. 

The  main  and  fundamental  part  of  his  teaching  is  the  supreme 
sanctity  of  work;  the  duty  imposed  on  e\^ery  human  being,  be  he 
rich  or  be  be  poor,  to  find  a  life-purpose  and  to  follow  it  out  streua- 
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Aod  honestly.  "All  true  work,'' l>e  said,  "  is  religion ;'' and 
Aa  eneoce  of  every  sound  religion  is,  "  Know  thy  work  and  do  it.'*  In 
Us  cMiceptioii  of  life  all  tme  dignity  and  nobility  grotvs  out  of  the 
hoo»st  discharge  of  practical  duty.  He  had  always  a  strong  sympathy 
with  the  feudal  eystem  which  anuoxed  indissolnbly  the  idea  of  poblic 
fauctba  with  the  poesessioa  of  property.  The  great  landlord  who  is 
wiwly  gorerning  large  districts  and  using  all  bis  influence  to  ditfase 
order,  comfort,  education  and  civilisation  among  his  tenantry;  the 
captain  of  industry  who  is  faithfully  and  honestly  organising  the  labour 
of  thousands,  and  regarding  his  task  as  a  moral  duty  ;  the  rich  man 
who,  with  all  the  moans  of  enjoyment  at  his  feet,  devotes  his  energies 
""  to  make  some  nook  of  God's  creation  a  little  fruitfuUer,  bettor,  more 
worthy  of  6od-~to  make  eomc  human  hearte  a  little  wiser,  manfuller, 
ha]>pier,  more  bleasMl,"  always  received  his  admiration  and  applaase. 
No  one,  on  the  other  hand,  spoke  with  more  contempt  of  a  governing 
class  which  had  ceased  to  govern ;  of  titles  which  had  lost  tbetr  origpal 
meaning,  and  no  longer  itnpliedor  expresseil  duties  perfurmiil ;  of  wealth 
Ihat  was  employed  solely  or  mainly  in  seiBsh  enjoyment  or  in  idle  show. 
It  waa  Cartyle's  deep  conviction  that  the  best  test  of  tlie  moral  woi-th 
of  every  nation,  ciass  and  individual,  is  to  be  fonnd  in  their  standard 
of  work  and  in  their  dislike  to  a  naelesa  and  idle  Hfe.  "As  is  well 
known,  he  had  no  sympathy  with  the  prevailing  political  ideas,  lie 
believed  tbat  men  were  not  only  not  equal,  but  were  profoondly  unequal ; 
that  it  was  the  first  interest  of  society  that  the  wisest  men  should  he 
selected  as  its  leaders,  and  that  the  popular  methods  of  finding  the 
wisMt  were  by  no  means  those  which  were  most  likely  to  succeed. 
*' No  British  man,"  he  complained,  "can  attain  to  be  a  statesman 
or  chief  of  workers  till  he  has  6rst  proved  himself  a  chief  of  talkers." 
"The  two  greatest  nations  in  the  world,  the  English  and  American, 
•re  all  going  to  wind  and  tongue."  He  believed  much  more  than 
bis  contemporaries  did  that  there  was  need  and  room  iu  our  modem 
Engliiih  life  for  strong  Govemment  organisatton,  guidance,  discipline, 
reverence,  obedience  and  control.  "  Wise  couiniantl,  wise  obedience," 
he  wrote  iu  one  of  his  "latter-day  ramphlets,"  "  tht;  capability  of 
these  two  is  the  best  measure  of  culture  and  human  virtue  in  every 
mu." 

There  is  another  class  of  workers  to  which  he  himself  belonged— 
the  men  who  are  the  teachers  of  mankind.  He  taught  them  by  his 
example  as  well  as  by  his  precepts.  Whatever  else  may  be  said 
about  Carlyle,  no  one  can  question  that  he  took  his  literary  vocation 
most  seriously.  He  was  tor  a  long  lime  a  very  poor  man,  but  he 
never  sought  wealth  by  advocating  popular  opinions,  by  pandering 
tu  common  prejudices,  or  by  veiling  most  unpalatable  beliefs.  In  the 
vast  mass  of  literature  which  be  has  be{|ueatheil  to  us  there  is  no 
scamped  worfcj  and  every  competent  judge  has  recognised  the  nntiring 
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sod  conscientione  accaracy  with  which  he  verified  and  sifted  the 
minutest  fact,  flis  staodard  of  truthfulness  was  extremely  high,  aud 
one  of  his  great  quarrels  irith  bis  age  was  that  it  was  an  age  of  half- 
beliefs  and  insincere  profeseions.  He  maintained  that  religious 
beliefs  which  had  once  been  living  realities  had  too  often  degenerated 
into  mere  formulas,  untruly  professed  or  mechanically  repeated  with 
the  lips  only,  and  without  any  genuine  or  heartfelt  conviction.  He 
oft«n  repeated  a  Raying  of  Coleridge:  *' They  do  not  believe— they 
only  bolievo  that  thry  believe."  He  used  to  speak  of  men  who 
"played  lalso  with  their  intellects";  or,  in  other  words,  turned  away 
their  minds  from  unwelcome  truths  and  by  allowing  their  wishes 
or  intorcBts  to  sway  their  jadgnionta,  persuaded  or  half-persaaded 
themselves  to  believe  whatever  they  wished.  A  firm  grasp  of  facts, 
ho  maintained,  was  tho  first  characteristic  of  an  honest  mind;  the 
main  element  in  all  honest,  intellectual  work.  His  own  special 
talent  was  the  gift<  of  insight,  the  power  of  looking  into  the 
heart  of  things  ;  piercing  to  essential  facts,  discerning  the  real 
characters  of  men,  their  true  measure  of  gennine,  solid  worth. 
Creeds,  prjjfessions,  opinions,  cifcnmstances,  all  these  are  the  externals 
or  clothes  of  men.  It  is  necessary  to  IcNDk  behind  them  and  beyond 
them  if  we  would  reach  the  genuine  hnraan  heart.  One  of  tlie 
reasons  why  he  detested  what  he  called  stump  oratory  was  because 
be  believed  it  to  be  a  great  school  of  insincerity.  Its  end  was 
not  truth,  but  plausibility.  It  was  the  effort  of  interested  men  to 
throw  opinions  into  such  forms  as  might  uioat  captivate  uuinsLructed 
men;  to  keep  back  every  unpopular  side;  to  magnify  eveiything  in 
them  that  was  seductive.  He  once  said  to  mo  thai  two  great  curses 
seemed  to  him  catiog  away  the  heart  and  worth  of  the  English  peo])]e. 
One  was  drink.  The  other  was  stump  oratory,  which  accustomed 
men  to  say  without  shame  wtiat  they  did  not  in  their  hearts  believe 
to  bo  true,  and  accustomed  their  hearerB  to  accept  buuIi  a  proceeding 
as  perfectly  natural.  And  the  same  strong  passion  for  veradty  he 
carried  into  his  judgment  of  other  forms  of  work.  3^iightly  or  wrongly, 
he  believed  that  the  standard  of  conscientious  work  had  been  lowered 
in  England  through  the  feverish  competition  of  modem  times,  and, 
under  the  system  of  what  he  calh^d  "  cheap  and  nasty" ;  that  English 
work  had  lost  something  of  its  old  solidity  and  worth,  and  was  now 
made  rather  to  captivate  than  to  wear.  Carlyle  saw  in  this  mneh 
more  than  an  industrial  change.  He  maintained  that  the  love  and 
prideof  thorough  work  had  long  been  a  pre-eminently  English  quality, 
that  it  was  the  very  tap-root  of  the  moral  worth  of  the  English 
character,  and  that  anything  that  tended  to  weaken  it  was  a  grave 
moral  evil. 

Tt  is  worth  while  trying  to  understand  what  tmth  underlay  those 
puts  of  his  teaching  which  seem  most  repulsive.     The  worship  of 
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forcoj  which  is  so  apparent  in  many  of  his  writings,  is  a  striking 
exADipte,  Hl^  was  often  accused  of  teaching  that  might  is  right.  Ho 
always  answered  that  he  had  not  done  so — that  what  he  taught  was 
that  right  is  might ;  tliat  by  the  proridential  constitntion  of  the 
Universe  troth  in  the  long  mn  is  anre  to  be  strongeT  than  falsehood ; 
that  good  will  prevail  over  evil,  and  that  right  and  might,  though  they 
diifer  widely  in  short  periods  of  time,  wonld  in  long  spaces  prove  to 
be  identical.  Nothing,  he  was  accnstomed  to  say,  seemed  weaker 
than  the  Christian  religion  when  the  disciples  assembled  in  the  upper 
room;  yet  it  was  in  truth  the  strongest  thing  tn  the  world,  and  it 
accordingly  prevailed.  It  was  one  of  bis  favourite  sayings  "  that 
the  sonl  o£  the  Univerae  is  just,"  and  he  believed  therefore  that  the 
ultimate  fat«>  of  nations,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad,  was  very 
much  what  they  deserved.  It  is  carious  to  observe  the  analogy 
between  this  teaching  and  the  doctrine  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest, 
which  a  very  diflerent  teacher — diaries  Darwin' — has  made  so  oon- 
spicaona. 

He  scandalised — and  I  think  with  a  good  deal  uf  reason — most  of 
his  contemporaries  by  the  ridicule  which  he  threw  npon  the  career  of 
Uonard,  and  upou  the  great  movement  for  prison  reform  which  was 
so  actively  pursued  in  his  time.  Much  of  what  he  wrote  on  this- 
aobject  is  to  me,  at  least,  very  repulsive ;  but  you  will  generally  lind 
in  the  most  extravagant  utternnces  of  Carlyle  that  there  is  some  true 
meaning  at  bottom.  He  maintained  that  the  passion  for  reforming 
and  improving  prisons  and  prison-lifo  had  been  carried  in  Kngland 
to  such  a  point  that  the  lot  of  a  convicted  criminal  was  often  much 
better  than  that  of  an  honest  and  struggling  artisan.  He  believed 
that  a  just  and  wise  distribution  of  compas-sion  i!t  a  most  important 
element  of  national  well-being,  and  that  the  Knglish  peoplo  are  very 
apt  to  be  indifferent  to  great  masses  of  nnobtrusive,  .struggling, 
honourable,  nnsensational  poverty  at  their  very  doors,  while  they  fall 
into  paroxysms  of  emotion  about  the  actors  in  some  sensational 
crime,  about  some  seductive  murderess,  about  the  wrongs  of  some  far- 
off  and  ofleu  half-savage  race.  "  In  one  of  these  Lancashire  weavers 
dying  with  hunger  there  is  more  thought  and  heart,  a  greater  arith- 
inetical  amount  uf  misery  and  desperation,  than  in  whole  gangs  of 
t^ua.sbees."  He  maintained,  too,  that  a  strain  of  sentiment  about 
criminals  was  very  prevalent  in  bis  day,  which  tended  seriously  to 
obhterate  or  diminish  the  real  difference  between  right  and  wrong. 
He  bated  with  an  intense  hatred  that  whole  system  of  philosophy 
which  denied  that  there  was  a  deep,  essential,  fundamental  difference 
Iw'tween  right  and  wrong,  and  turned  tho  whole  matter  into  a  mere 
calculation  of  interests.  He  was  accustomed  to  say  that  one  of 
the  chief  merits  of  Christianity  was  that  it  taught  that  right  and 
wrong  were  as  far  apart  as   Heaven  and  Hell,  and  that  no  greater 
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cnlamity  can  befall  ft  nation  thmi  a  weakening  of  the  righteous  hatred 
of  evil. 

The  parts  of  Carlyle's  teaching  on  which  I  have  dwelt  to-day  will 
be  chiefly  found  in  hia  "Past  and  Present,"  his  "  Heroes  and  Hero 
Worship,"  his  "  Lott«r- Jay  Pamphlets,"  hia  "  Chartism,"  and  in  the  two 
admirahle  essays  called  "  tSigns  of  the  Times  "  and  "  Ch»racteristics." 
In  my  own  opinion,  though  Carlyle  teaches  much,  his  writings  are 
most  valuable  as  a  moral  force.  Very  few  great  writers  have  main- 
tained more  steatlily  that  the  moral  element  is  the  deepest  and  most 
important  part  of  our  being,  deeper  and  stronger  than  all  intellectoal 
coDsiderattons.  In  his  writings,  amid  mnch  that  has  imperishable 
ralue,  there  is,  1  think,  maoh  that  is  exaggerated,  much  that  is  one- 
sided, much  that  is  unwise.  i3at  no  one  can  be  imbuetl  mth  his 
teaching  without  findinp*  it  a  great  moral  tonic,  and  derinng  from  it  a 
nobler,  braver,  and  more  unworldly  conception  of  human  life. 


TV.  E.  II.  liEcm-. 


DR.  SCHURER  ON  THE   FOURTH   GOSPEL. 


WIlllN  tlie  Editor  kludly  ofiered  me  the  opportunity  of  replying 
tu  Dr.  Scliurer's  article,  it  happened  that  I  was  already 
engaged  upon  it — not  iudc;i5l  directly,  because  I  had  liot  then  seen 
the  C'a.VTE.MPORARV  Uevjew,  but  ia  a  form  in  which  the  greater  part 
of  the  substanci'  of  it  lifld  previously  appeared  in  Germany.  Two 
years  ago  a  little  volume  w«s  published  at  Giessen  '  coutaining  two 
lecturea,  one  of  which  was  by  Dr.  SchUrer  on  the  '*  Present  Poaitioa 
of  the  Johatineau  Question."  Anything  of  Dr.  Schiirer's  would  at 
any  time  have  attracted  my  attention,  but  this  did  so  pai'ticularly, 
not  only  from  the  candour  and  fair-mindedness  by  which  it  was 
distinguishecj,  but  also  from  the  fact  that  it  anticljiated  a  thought 
and  purpose  of  my  own.  The  leodiiE;  idea  which  ran  through  it 
was  the  approach  which  the  two  sides  in  the  critical  controversy  had 
of  lato  been  making  towards  each  other  ;  and  I  too  had  been  struch 
by  this,  and  had  been  hoping  to  take  it  in  like  manner  as  a  Btarting- 
point  in  a  snnrey  of  the  critical  situation.  At  the  end  of  last  term 
I  aoDonnced  for  October  a  course  of  UniTeraity  lectures  on  this 
■abject,  which  are  likely  afterwards  to  oppenr  in  print.  It  may  be 
thought,  therefore,  to  bo  snperfluons  that  I  shonld  oBer  these  remarks 
in  advance  upon  the  paper,  bnt  several  reasons  have  determined  mo 
to  do  so. 

In  the  first  place,  T  must  confess  to  being  a  little  diRflppointed  with 
the  paper  in  its  English  dress.  It  does  not  seem  to  read  so  judicially  as  it 
did ;  additions  and  alterations  have  been  made  in  it,  which  have  their 
value,  bat  which  seem  to  have  given  to  it  somewhat  more  of  a  cast  of  ad- 
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Tocacy ;  it  U  (or  at  I«ast  it  appears)  loss  sympathetic  towards  the  eonscr- 
vatiro  position,  aud  one  who  adopts  that  position  feela  himself  morft  put 
upon  his  defence.,  At  the  same  time  the  Contemi-okakv  Rkvikw 
reachfs  a  wide  puWic,  and  one  which  ia  not  likely  to  concern  jtsel 
with  what  I  mny  have  to  say  elsewhere.  But  there  are  points  in" 
Dr.  Schiiror's  article  which  1  should  be  sorry  to  see  pass  unchallenged. 
And  much  as  I  think  it  marks  a  real  advance  on  the  critical  side, 
and  (jladly  as  I  wolcomo  it  as  a  step  towards  an  nltimate  undei-stand-J 
iDg,  I  should  be  8urry  for  it  to  be  thought  that  the  positioa  is  cxt 
as  it  is  described. 

It  will  not,  however,  be  expected  that  I  should  enter  fully  into  the 
arguments  by  which  Dr.  Schilrer  suppoi'ts  his  case.  For  that  I  mnst 
refer  to  the  fuller  statoment  whicli  I  am  making  elsewhere.  It  is 
not  to  bo  supposed  that  i]upi8tions  of  this  magnitude  can  be  thrashed 
out  in  the  pages  of  a  magazine.  I  do  not  understand  that  Dr. 
Scbllrer  himself  ia  of  that  opinion  ;  but  he  has  indicated  with  great 
clearness  the  broad  lines  of  the  controversy.  He  has  taken  I  think 
a  greater  step  than  has  yet  been  taken  towards  narrowing  down  its 
iasaee.  And  I  cannot  but  think  that  it  will  be  a  stilt  further  gain 
if  he  is  met  frankly  from  the  opposite  camp,  and  if  some  one,  who 
the  present  writer  only  wishes  was  rather  more  representative  than 
himself,  would  say  how  far  his  proffered  terms  can  be  accepted. 
Dr.  SchQrer  cornea  with  an  olive-branch,  and  I,  too,  would  meet  him 
with  an  oUre-hrauch.  A  Httle  mutual  discussion  may  clear  tlie  ground 
for  further  parleys. 

I  fear  that  at  the  outset  I  cannot  take  to  heart  hi»  comforting 
assurances  that  the  question  of  the  authorahip  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  ia 
not  one  which  need  affect  the  faith  of  a  Christian.  That  faith  resta 
upon  what  Jesus  Christ  really  was,  and  not  only  upon  what  the 
Chorch  has  supposed  Him  to  bo.  But  the  question  of  the  authorship 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  important  chiefly  from  its  bearing  npon  the 
■character  of  the  evidence  aa  to  what  He  was.  So  far  as  that  evidence 
is  imperfect  or  untrustworthy,  oar  faith  will  rest  upon  inauiEcient 
grounds. 

It  i»  not,  then,,  a  question  which  can  be  entered  upon  with  a  light 

heart,  or  one  in  which  merely  academic  or  literary  issues  are  involved. 

It  is  wholly  different  from  the  question  aa  to  whether  there  are  one 

or  two   or  more  Isaiahs,  or  what   may  be  the  date  of  some  of  the 

ma  : 

"  Nob  1«vU  act  ludicru  iictantar 
PrKmia,  aed  Fidel  tie  vitA  tt  sanguine  ocrianl.** 

Ib  ft  satisfaction  to  find  that  1>r.  Schurer  can  scm-oder 
spel  without  surrendering  anything  fundamental  with  it. 
tUingly  place  a  at  ambling-block  in  the  way  of  those  who 
irith  him.     I  am  only  afraid  that  I  cannot  connt  myself 


AA.  scBmsM  oar  thx  poatm  cosfSL. 


»i 


iA»i 


tfe 


0» 


Ofc 


cT  1^ 


nd^ 


fiitk  ■  oil  ^id  oi^arfiBcdf  tMtai  dalk. 

6j  BO  ^BHM  A»  kMfr  T^aaUe  p««  of  Dr.  Sc&ozvr  »  c9mj  b  tfe 
UAviaa  flkeic^  cf  tfo  ooans  «f  cxilicin.  Is  ««•  &  huff;  Aoagh* 
to  B«ic  off  Oe  penodi  bf  tU  ■■■»  of  BnitaekMitkr  (18M)l 
Btttr  (ISM-l&iT).  aad  Eata  (1S67)l  IW  chuKtariMtioB  of  tmtk 
period  a  abov  I  tkmk,  afcilftanf  gsra.  ne  Eit  o£  MOr»  noeok 
oiVHWiili  of  the  Gc^iel  m.  hownr,  I  aoipeaU  ks  TMpwiwg  th^  ik 
looks.  QiTbopM,  Dr.  Sctewr  W*  fai»ed  >  ■rfirwwf  fwri—hi,  ttwgfc 
taen  vc  oocaooosl  good  tKB|p  ttBOBgrt  tBBcfc  ffrti  wgwttoow 
nitiduLi  viUdohis  ig|Mt«tioQ  ao  ggffil  ty  the  lev  pogee  wUcfc  he 
las  demoted  to  the  Fowth  Goyel  ia  his  "  Urthrwfwithnw  "  (ppi  776- 
7S6>.  Hilt  niriiliiiii  rhii  nitir  in  ■  iliffniunt  piifii  frtitii  rfln'iViiri 
the  hutonm  of  dodznie*  sod  hf  no  nskMS  cntnted  to  the  smbo  ood- 
nderMion.  Ibunt's  **  NectesL  Theofagie  "  i*  qmte  a  seoo^-»te  piece 
of  wane  Cacbt  HwCiimm  dHanns  vuuouia  by  btt  Montet  piaiaoei 
pBfhipB  it  n  thii  aad  Ua  aaae  which  aerand  for  him  what  I  cannot 
bat  tliiiik  a  toe  oomfSmatary  notiae  in  the  "  Tbrafo^sahe  Litentnr- 
sKUtag."  Of  a  dUfawnt  oalftnt  no  dooU,  is  hia  elder  ooaan.  Dr. 
H.  J.  HnHma—  of  Oliawbyifc;  but  thia  aaiet  acnte,  wiaely  read, 
and  tndntrioaa  aohniar  is  addkted  to  hvpeRritkiEBi.  It  is  a^g- 
Btfieaat  of  hia  MeBtal  attitade  that  he  faM  miooeeJed  in  ooanneiag 
hi«Mril^aadalwoat,aaitwoaldeBgn.  aacoeeded  in  oomincing  MaqgoU 
aa  wdl,  tliAl  the  TirtA  Epistle  wfaidi  bears  the  name  of  SL  John  b 
not  faj  the  aaoM  aothor  aa  the  GospeL*  Ibe  moet  athking  treatment 
of  the  FovA  Goqwl  wiA  which  I  am  acqnunled  on  the  negatJTe 
aide  ia  that  by  Wdxsicfcer  in  his  "  ApostoUsches  Zeitalt^r"  (1856). 
Hen  it  ootnea  in  aa  part  of  a  broadly  planned  constmctiTe  arga- 
ment,  which  is  derekqwd  is  a  martedy  manner.  I  am  stating  in 
another  qoarter  my  own  reason*  for  thiaking  that  eren  the  Tiew  thus 
pnaeaated  of  the  Fourth  Goapel  is  nntenabte. 

I  ofaacfTB  that  the  EngBA  TerstoD  of  Dr.  Sdiorer's  article  has  not 
been  farocight  qnite  irtrictly  down  to  dateL  Ko  mention  is  made  of 
a  groop  of  writings  by  Dr.  Hogo  Delff  ("  Geschichte  des  Rabbi  Jecna 
TOO  Xazsreth,"  1889 ;  *'  Das  i-ierte  ETangeUam,"  and  "  Keoe  Bdtri^ 
zor  Kritilc  a,  EHdiiraog  d.  vierten  Eraogeliams,"  1890).  or  of 
Dr.    Paol   EwaU's   "  Hanptproblem   der    Efangdkn&age "  (1890), 
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or  of  Niisgea's  "Oegchlchte  d.  neufceat.  Offenbarung"  (IStU).  Al? 
these  (with  soxao  qualification  in  tht>  cas«  of  Dr.  l^Ifll)  are  on  tlif 
Bame  side,  In  favour  of  tlio  Gmpi;! ;  and  in  |)oint  ofahiHty  they  will  vreU 
bear  comparison  with  their  opponents.  Or.  DeltT  is  independent  and 
original  altno^t  to  a  fault;  bnt  the  theory  whicK  ho  pnts  forward, 
Strao^  ntt  it  tnav  seem,  has  rather  more  to  bo  Raid  for  it  than  would 
appear  at  first  sight.  He  beUews  that  the  Gospel  has  been  inter- 
polated (he  wonld  cut  out  the  greater  part  of  tlie  prologue  aud  the 
Gftlilisan  sections),  and  he  does  not  think  that  the  Gospel  was  written 
by  the  eon  of  Zebedee.  But  he  does  think  that  it  wfis  written  by  an 
eye-witness,  whom  he  identifies  with  John,  the  Presbyter  of  Papias  and 
Eusebius.  He  hoMa  that  this  John  was  a  native  of  Jerusalem  and  a 
member  of  one  of  the  high-priestly  families,  taking  qnite  literally 
aud  making  mocli  of  the  statement  by  Polycrates,  that  he  wore  the 
golden  plate  (Tt'ruAoi')  of  the  high  priest.*  There  are  certain  points 
abont  the  Gospel  of  which  Dr.  Deltf  has  laid  a  rigorons  bold  ; 
one  is  its  essentially  Jewish  character,  and  the  extent  to  which  its 
htatemeuts  may  be  illustrated  out  of  the  Talmud  ;  and  the  other  is  the 
iniiigbt  which  the  author  showa  into  the  temper  and  aims  of  the  upper 
classes  in  Jerusalem.  His  book  is  full  of  sbreud  remarks,  it  is  fair 
to  add,  cutting  both  ways,  for  he  is  a  perfectly  free  lance  in  criticism. 
I  need  hardly  say  that  I  do  not  think  that  the  interpolation 
theory  will  stand ;  but  the  book  is  one  which  will  have  to  be 
reckoned  with.  Dr.  Paul  Ewald  is  another  wielder  of  a  vigorous 
pen,  and  a  staunch  defei^der  of  the  Gospel  as  it  stands.  He  does 
not  treat  the  whole  subject,  but  he  has,  I  think,  sbown  reason  to 
believe  that  the  cbaracterifitic  ideas  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  had  a  wider 
dilfusion  in  the  Apntitolic  aud  aub-ApostoIic  ages  than  they  had  been 
supposed  to  have,  and  ihat  it  is  not  legitimate  to  follow  the  Synoptic 
type  merely  to  the  exclusion  of  them.  After  all,  that  type  represents, 
not  the  general  cnnsciousnasg  of  the  Church,  but  the  particalar 
tradition  embodied  in  the  two  leading  docnriients,  the  Mark  Gospel 
and  the  Matthjean  Logia.  Again,  I  do  not  think  that  all  l.>r.  P. 
Ewald'a  materials  will  hold  good ;  but  there  is  a  snfllcient  residuum 
to  establish  his  point,  and  this,  too,  will  have  to  be  reckoned  with. 
NOsgen  represents  a  more  old-fashioned  and  stricter  conservatism.  I 
cannot  say  that  I  find  his  close-packed  volume  easy  or  attractive 
reading ;  but  it  deserves  the  recognition  which  is  due  to  painstaking 
and  conscientious  work. 

In  regard  to  onr  English  criticism,  Dr.  Schiirer,  I  think,  has 
been  a  little  misled  in  supposing  that  the  discussion  of  eitemal 
evidence  so  mucli  preponderates  over  that  of  internal.  So  far  as  it 
may  seem  to  do  so,  this  is  due  to  the  impulse  given  to  that  side  of 
the  controversy  by  the  work  entitled  *'  Supernatural  Beligion."     II 

*  Bas.  H.  E,  lit.  31.8. 
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Dr.  Sobiirer  will  talte  up  any  of  the  recent  commentaries  on  the 
Gospel,  especially  tlioso  by  Dr.  Weatcott  and  Dr.  U.  K.  KeynoWa,  or 
the  "Introduction"  by  Dr,  Salmon,  he  will  see  that  the  external 
eridence  has  no  larger  placo  than  ia  Ha  due.* 

Twenty  years  ago,  in  a  youthful  work  of  my  own,  I  excnsed  my- 
Belf  for  treating  only  of  the  internal  evidence  on  grounds  very  similar 
to  thoac  alleged  by  Dr,  SchHrer. 

''Till- subject  of  the  c-xl^mnl  nviJpnce  has  Iwi'ii  pn^tty  well  fouplit  out. 
The  0{^Kiug  ))arti«!»<  are  pn^bably  as  near  tii  an  ngri'tiinent  iifl  they  arc  likely 
to  be.  It  will  hardly  h«  an  unfair  i>tatr>nient  of  the  nu^e  For  thoso  uho 
reject  tbe  Juliannean  niithnrhliip  of  the  (lOHpel  to  K»y  tliat  tbo  oxterual 
evidence  in  e(>m|Hitiblc  wicli  that  t^appHsition  :  ninj  on  the  other  hand  we  may 
Lipiatly  Niy  fui'  thoM'  who  accept  th^i  Johfiiii3>eAn  anthnrt^hip  thnt  the  external 
evi«l«uce  would  not  hpsuthrJent  alone  to  prove  it,"  t 

When  this  was  written  I  do  not  think  that  I  was  prepared  for  quite 
so  great  an  extension  of  the  evidence  as  has  since  taken  place.  I  am 
at  present  disposed  to  rate  the  argument  from  external  evidence  rather 
higher.  Of  course  "  prove  "  is  a  large  word,  and  it  would  certainly 
be  too  much  to  say  that  the  gennineness  of  the  Gosp?l  was  '"'  proved  '* 
by  the  external  evidence.  Still,  I  believe  that  it  is  distinctly 
favourable  to  the  genniaeness.  Several  pointa  I  am  willing  to 
concede  to  Dr.  SchUrer  in  the  summary  which  he  has  added  to  the 
English  version  of  bis  paper.  (I)  I  think  that  English  cnticii^m 
has  taken  too  little  account  of  the  so-called  Alogi.  Not  that  their 
dissent  is  of  ranch  real  importance ;  it  appears  to  have  been  based 
apon  doctrinal  or  critical  and  not  upon  historical  grounds,  and  it  does 
not  at  all  imply  the  existence  of  a  continuous  tradition  adverse  to  the 
Gospel.  -Still,  it  is  an  exception  to  the  general  cimsfn-om,  and  so  far 
forth  it  shows  that  towards  the  end  of  the  third  qnarter  of  the  second 
century  the  Canon  of  the  (Jospels  had  not  reached  the  same  degree 
of  Gxedoeas  in  some  localities  that  it  had  in  others.  (2)  I  attach  but 
littl«  weight  to  the  now  unequivocal  testimony  of  the  Clementine 
Homilies,  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  their  date.  It  was  the 
TQbiugen  critics  who  laid  stress  upon  them  first,  and  the  same 
stress  has  continued  to  be  laid  n|K>Q  them  longer  than  was  necessary. 
(8)  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  recovery  of  the  "  Diateasaixm  "  is  a  fact 
of  real  importance.  Tatian'ti  "  Diatessaron  "  and  Heracleon's  "  Com- 
mentary "  together  arc  signiGcant  of  the  estimate  in  whiL-h  the  Gospel 
was  held  between  Justin  and  Iremeus,  and  are  more  than  a  valid  aet-ufT 
against  the  Alogi.  There  is  really  a  very  strong  phalanx  of  teatimony 
from  this  period.     {})  I  take  note  of  Dr.  Schiirer's  admission,  which 

"  Ih.  Wwiioott  givM  toitnlK>iiL4^i)iaf[nof  till  "  Prol«froiatiiJ»,"  which  exiend  in  all  to 
U7  \  Dr.  R«j^uld«MiigO>  t«it3&  piiffea  out  of  101  ;  Dr.  l:f«linon  troatN  ttie  whnlc group 
of  Johaanonn  writings  bosethflr,  and  bU  dibous^ ioa  of  tho  uxlcniul  i.-vii,|>:iic*:  ii  tcsa  muj- 
to  ufMntv,  but  b«  rom  tnoToiiehlf  into  the  internal  «v1ilenoe,  and  the  umc  night  b« 
Raid  of  Dr.  i'lominvr  itnd  \tc\Mit!»can  Wtttkins. 

f  ■-  AntboreMp  ud  IlLitviical  Cbanct«T  of  the  Fourth  Ooi>pel,"  p.  3.    Londoa,  1872, 

TOU  UC.  2  H 
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is  no  more  thmi  right,  in  regard  to  Justin  ;  btit  I  think  that  it  is  too 
readily  nasniawl  that  the  fewer  allusions  to  this  Gospel  are  dne  to  any 
donbtnsto  ii«  Biithority.    Tatian  alone  would  be  presnmptivo  ovidencB 
agfunst  any  such  doubt.      But  how  many  other  canses  might  acootint 
for  this  slighter  notice!     Jostin's   Christianity  can  hardly  havo  been 
of  many  years  standing  when  he  wrote.    The  Gospels  probably  did  noi 
all  reach  him  at  once ;  he  would  use  moat  those  which  came  to  him 
first  and  pre-cccnpied   his  memory.     At  least  one  great  Johuinean 
conception — that  of  the  Logos — exercised  a  rery  considerable  inflnenoe 
over  him.    But  Justin  not  only  liad  the  Gospel ;  he  had  it,  I  so.«pect, 
with  more  than  one  marked  corruption  already  in  it«  text  (John  i.  12, 
iki.  3,  o.  and  possibly  ix.  1  *),  proving  that  it  was  no  newly  circulated 
work.     More  of  this  elsewhere.     (4)  I  am  surprised  to  eeo  Dr.  Schflrer 
repeat  an  argument  which  has  so  often  been  exploded  as  that  about 
Papias.     I  would  commend  to  bim  the  decisive  discussion  of  it  la 
Bishop   Lightfoot's  '*  Essaya  on  Supernatural  Religion."     It  would  h^ , 
mnch  truer  to  say  that   the  erideuce  of  Paptas  and  Polycarp  to  th&»^ 
First  Epistle  is  evidence  also  to  the  Gospel.     And  Bishop  lightfoot'^ 
gave  a  reason,  which  is  not  without  aome  weight,  for  belieriug  th^^;^ 
Papias  had  a  knowledge  of  the  Gospel.      (5)  The  tendency  iu  EugUc^ 
among    very    di»(passionate    theologians    is  to   think    that.    Baailtde^ 
himself^  and  not  merely  bis  disciples,  used  the  Gospel.     So  (infereck. , 
tially)  Dr.  Hort ;  |  so  a  paper  recently  read  in  Oxford  by  Dr.  Jaia«« 
Drummond  ;  and  so,  too,  the  great  American  scholar.  Dr.  Ezra  .Abbat:. 
1  may  add  that  titoehlin's  theory  about   the  iiippolytean  account   of 
BasiUdwf,  though  suggested  from  this  side  the  water,  ia  hading  but 
little  favuur  umuagat  us.    But  if  Basilides  accepted  the  Gospel,  where 
is  the  probability  that  it  was  composed  in  the  second  century  ? 

On  all  these  grounds  1  tbiuk  that  there  is  a  clear  balance  of  ta(i> 
mony  iu  favour  of  the  Goapel  which  cannot  be  put  aaide  as  if  it  did 
not  exiiit.  The  composition  of  the  Gospel  is  pushed  back  to  a  li» 
ver>-  near  that  of  the  Apostle,  and  even  the  modified  date  (130  i.a), 
which  l>r.  SchUrei-  now  believes  to  be  the  "  latest "  (p.  3: 
ciuiuot,  I  think,  be  maiutaiiifxE. 

But  I  am  williug  to  aUow  that  the  main  battle  must  be  fought 
on  the  internal  evidence. 

And  here  1  am  afraid  that  Dr.  SohQrer  will  think  me  rather 
iag»  for  I  must  take  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  conc«asion.s  which  he  ^ins 
me,  and  (with  one  exception)  I  hare  but  little  to  offer  him  in  retam. 

That  he  should  make  thesA  concessions  speak.s  well  ibr  his  £u- 
tereetednesa  and  opennpss  of  mind.      Rut  they  are  such  ; 
certainly  be  made,  and  that  in  still  fuller  measure,  for  truth  cutnak 
always  lie  hid,  and  it  will  assert  itself  iu  the  loi^  ran. 


t "  Kml;»,''  ff.  193  (ne  alM  |ip.  n  &.  Ul  ^X:) 


•  C/,  Borck, "  Agnmba."  jkVlt 

t  '•  DIctlooarjT  of  CliriiitlHii  Blogiaphy,"  L  2T1, 
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V^  Sctotr  mnm  Xtfim  iTte gif<^  md  mhiek 
a  M  to  tW  dbr  of  Af  Ovafinoo.     tk. 

m  hoA  uAm.    TWi»  ii  bdcIi  «»  b* 
dtt»  (Smd  1&)  oo  tb*  om  hud.  aad 

ri^H»  B  •nnhr  bdnofd.  l»t  tkmki  tM  "il 

W  ^-^^^-l^  gnatol  tk«t  th«  JabuuiDe  mmtm  is  iatmttify 

OrattpbfaUb."    IW«at]r  7CBS  ago  I  took  nt;  aaek  tUs  now 

mmB.    I  '«v  «oalBit  to  allov  d»  JokaanMa  nnioa  waply  to 

onrale  1^  otkv.     To-dvp  I  am  not  m  mn  thMt  the  two  namtim 

«■«  W  iMii.il«d;   nd  if  t^  an  nooDcOed  I  think  that  it 

■Bl  be  «■  the  hvia  of  the  Sjvop6c  renno.  not  the  Johaaneaa. 

Itf  IV  aofi  he  BiBBiidetafeood  on  this  point.     I  da  not  wuh  Sir 

natBip  ti  efther  aamtire  aimplj  in  the  intcnats  of  a  hanaosf. 

!  ■!  naoened  to  puns  that  either  St.  Joha  or  the  SjiM^iticB 

Hv  fiw  boB  CBv.     If  there  is  a  ml  ooUiaQii,  so  let  it  be.     But 

weiyday    fife,  when  two  altematms  are    put  before  ns — both 

aapported,  and  yet,  as  it  seems,    mataallf  exdodfng  each 

-the   ooDchaon  to  wfaich  we  come  natorall}'   woald  be  that 

behiBd  the  scenes  some  unknown  fiurtor  which 

nooBcS*  them,  if  we  only  knew  it. 

b  the  present  instance  the  qoestion  is  one  whidi   mnst  be  uhi- 

'  decided  by  tpeeuHsts  in  Jewish  satiqiritics.    The  crncial  points, 

I  it  teems  te  me,  am  two.     Schtirer  addoces  eTtdence  to  show  that 

leeoits  ooold  be  held  and  no  business  tranaactrd  on   the   first  day 

Kk  Panfaal  feast.     But  aU  the  paaagea  cited  relate,  not  to  a 

ky.  hot  to  Ae  Sabbath,  and   therefore  depend  for  their  force 

die  asnmption  that  feast-day   and    Sabbath  were  precJ^ly  on 

me  footing.      Bnt  it  tteem»  to  me  t)iat  K">sgenis  right  in  calling 

I m question.*     The  other  point  is,  whether  tbe  phrase  "eat  the 

may  refer  to  the  eating  of  the  Chagigah,  and  not  to  Chat  of 

I Pueha!  Lamb.     1  hare  in   my  mind   Schilrers  own  mODO^^ph 

tfte  snlgcct  ('*Ueber  ^aynv  ro  xaoX'"."  Giessen,  1883).     Bnt  ft 

anthority  still  on  Ruch  a  subject  pronounces  against  him.     Dr. 

Iieiin  concludes  a  note  written   directly   ia  view  of    Schflrer's 

lOit :  "  No  competent  Jewish  archaeologist  would  care  to  deny 

*P^sach  *  may  refer  to  the  '  Cbagigah,'  while  the  motire  assigned 

'tbe  Sanhedrists  by  St.  John  implies  that  in  this  instance  it  must 

Id  this,  and  not  to  the   Paschal  Lamb.'t      I   am  prepared  to 

"G«MJh.  d.  oeatect.  Offcnti."  !.  tl^.     Tl]<]  rvfvrcnco  to  Knolwl'DiUmuiii  od  Ex. 

H  nas  aa  (bllaw:   "  r)l«  (rcneb&Aenihe    bnnicht  kdno  KlLnilli-hr  t.\\  m^n  :  m 

'  ftMkcbt  wcrdcJJ.  wiu  jp'w«i««  turd  t»%)tgkti<!r  &iU,  tl.  C.  lUo  UihsImki  dUileu 

it(t  wmieii  wclcbr  die  renwnsn  hmichi>n.    Am  .S.tliljaiti  iiikI  VaiwiUnuiigvtag 

fdn  OoMhAft  TcsbvfiBS.   anob  Feui-ninmHebnt,  Ki>ci>en   usd    flackra,   so  dM 

^Amm  fttUacen  bU>a  }ede*  Arbeiugoioliift." 

f-   **ii4feARaThtte«,'&&  (!.  A66(roQrtlieditloii).  See iU*o  the  pTCcedSng  Dole,  f. liCd  f. 
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think,  therefore,  ontil  better  advised,  that  th«  namtire  in  St.  John 
DMd  Dot  CDoflict  with  that  in  the  SjnC'piics. 

Oa  the  other  poinU  on  which  Sl  John  either  adda  to  or  seetns  to 
coTTOct  the  Synoptic  DarrstiTe  I  hare  never  had  the  slightest  donbt^  and 
I  am  glad  that  Or.  SchUrer  recogniBea  the  exedknce  of  the  Johaooean 
tndition.  The  qualification  which  he  adds  suzelr  may  be  struck 
oat.  Id  a  few  expreeaions  here  and  there,  and  posably  in 
portions  of  the  narratire,  the  Fourth  Gospel  ai^Mars  to  be  de- 
pendent on  the  8}'noptic8.  I  ttgree  that  this  is  the  most  probable 
explanation  of  noincidenoes  like  the  two  hundred  denarii  worth  of 
bread  (John  vi.  7 ;  ifark  vi.  37),  or  the  myrrh  that  might  be  sold 
tar  three  hundred  tUnarii  (John  xit.  5 ;  3fark  sir.  5).  It  is  not 
exactly  a  case  of  "  borrowing,"  but  the  writer  had  seen  the  works  of 
his  predeceasore,  and  his  memory  was  rjuickened  by  what  he  read 
there.  I  do  not  think  that  be  wrote  with  his  predeceeaor'a  words 
actually  before  him ;  but  if  he  had  done  m,  and  if  he  had  oopted 
them  far  more  extensively  than  he  has,  I  cannot  nnderstand  how 
Dr.  Schiirer  could  write  that  "  literary  dependence  on  the  Synoptics  is 
very  strange  for  an  Apostle."  There  was  a  stage  when  S'.ich  an 
argament  might  have  been  used,  bat  that  I  shonld  hare  thonght  was 
far  past.  Sorely  '•  literary  dependence  ~  of  one  writer  upon  another 
— great  or  small — is  one  of  the  very  commonest  phenomena  all 
through  the  Bible  from  Genesis  to  Rerelation. 

It  is  a  diOerent  matter  when  we  come  to  the  supposed  want  of 
progrea8ivenes.s  in  St.  John's  presentation  of  the  Messianic  claim. 
Here  there  is  a  rest  ground  for  Dr.  Schiirer's  objections,  and  he  has 
stated  them  with  much  force.  And  yet  he  has  not,  I  think,  escaped 
the  danger  of  writing  as  an  advocate  rather  than  as  a  judge.  If  he 
were  writing  as  a  judge,  a  good  many  facts  would  come  into  view 
which  he  has  ignored,  and  bis  esUmate  of  some  of  those  which  he  has' 
given  would  have  been  somewhat  different. 

I  will,  however,  meet  him  at  the  outset  by  saying  that  I  am 
prepared  to  make  one  large  concession — that  concession  which,  as  be 
rightly  says,  marks  the  chief  advance  that  conservative  critics  have 
now  in  very  many  instances  made  towards  their  opponents.  I  make 
it  not  merely  from  a  wish  to  conciliate  them,  or  to  rescue  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  Gospel,  but  in  the  interests  of  what  1  conceive  to  be 
historically  probable  and  true.  In  this  respect  I  have  no  change  to 
mako  from  the  position  which  I  took  up  twenty  years  ago.  To  say 
that  the  Gospel  was  written  by  St.  Johii  is  not  to  say  that  it  is 
necessarily  in  all  points  on  exact  representation  of  the  facte.  It  nos 
written  by  the  Apostle  towards  the  end  of  a  long  life.  But  what 
should  we  expect  under  such  circumstances  ?  When  an  old  man 
looks  back  over  the  past,  one  of  the  first  things  which  he  is  apt  to 
lose  is  the  sense  of  perspective.     End  and  beginning  draw  nearer 
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t^)gether.    The  facts  wliich  belong  to  an  earlier  sUge  of  derelopment 

•re  seen  in  the  light   which   is  thrown   upon  them   hy  a  later  stage, 

fend  this  later  interpretation  atlects  the  statement  of  them  as  history. 

I  admit  that  St.  John's  narrative  may  have  been  influenced  in  this 

v&y.     I  am  not  prepared  to  eay  exactly  how   far   it  has  been  infln- 

eoced,  bat  some  such  iuflaeuce  seems  to  me  to  be  in  the  nature  of 

the  case. 

I  cannot,  however,  allow  that  the  narrative  is  by  any  means  so 

iiD|irogres&iT6  aa  it  has  been  made  out  to  be.     Krcn  Dr.  Schiirer 

does  not   seem   to  be  able  to  get  rid  ot  oar   modom   oBsociations. 

Beciase  we  attach  to  the  name  "  Messiah  "  a  fully  developed  Christo- 

\cffj  he  seems  to  suppose  that  it  must  have  attached  to  it  from  the 

first.    It  is  true  that  Jcsoa  of  Naxareth  is  roct^^ised  as  the  Kf cssiah 

bytheSrst  disciples  who  join  Htm.     But  what  of  that?     Tbero  were 

a  soon  Messiahs  between  the  death  of  Herod  anrl  the  fall   of  .leru- 

■lem.    lArge  sections  of  the  people  were  keenly  e:;pectant  of  the 

Gmii^  One,  and  were  re-ady  enough  on    slight  evidence  to  greet 

iiid  sdcnowledge   Him.    But  tliese  first  hasty  and  vague  recognitions 

^  wne  rery  diH'OTent  from  the  deliberate  confession  of  .St.  Peter,  when 

^■ivas  ck-ar  already  that  the  common  idea  of  the  Messiah  was  not 

^^lat  which  Jesus  Himself  entertained,  or  which  He  came  to  satisfy. 

The  blessing  which    St.  Peter  called   down  upon    himself  was  the 

ll     bleaang  of  those  who  saw  this — saw  at  least  something  of  this — 

I     ud  yet  believed  :  "  Blessed  is  he  whosoever  shall  not  be  offended 

inile!" 

It  was  this  test  which  perhaps  we  need  not  say  proved  too  mnch 

the  Baptist,  but  seemed  at  a  time  of  great  and  natural  depression 

Mtf  it  might   prove  too  mnch  for  him.     There  is  not  the  smallest 

contradiction  between  the   misgivings  which    arise   in    the   Baptist's 

niad  in  bis  dungeon  at  Macbaenis,   and  that  high  inspiration  (as 

iitDch  above   his   ordinary  level  as  the   doubt  was   below  it)  with 

riiicb  he  saluted   Jesus    when    He   came  to    his  baptism.      I    am 

that  Dr.  Schiirer  should  acfjitiesce  in  such  a  shallow  view  of 

aa  to  suppose  that  there  was  any  such  contradiction,  and  that 

B  ijoestion  of  St.  John  must  needs  be  that  of  "  one  in  whom  the 

of  faith   is  beginning  to  glimmer  for  the  first   time  I "     Oar 

Gennan  friends  have  one  fault :  they  are  apt  to  think  of  men  and 

iraaen  as  if  they  were  machines  which  have  but  one  motion,  and  not 

GMtores  of  flesh  and  blood,  now  obeying  this  impulse  and  now  that. 

I  am  surprised,  too,  at  Dr.  Schtiror's  next  paragraph,  which  I  feel 

mn  that  he  would  not  have  written  in  the  "  Tbeologiscbe  Liters^ 

tiBz^tnog,"  or  anjrwhere  in  which    it  appealed  to  a  trained,  and  not 

lo  a    popular  andience.     The   expalsiou  of  the  buyers  and  sellers 

Ann  the  Temple  is  put  forwanl  as  an  act  implying  the  highest  prc- 

i^i^tives  of  the  Messiah.     Why  so  i*     It  is  predsely  on  the  same 
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footing  with  many  of  the  acts  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets;  it  might 
have  t>een  performed  by  Isaiah  or  Jeremiah,  or  Micaiah  the  son  of 
Im]nh,  and  very  poaaibly  would  have  been  performed  by  ihem  if  they 
had  had  to  deal  with  the  same  state  of  things. 

When  we  look  at  all  beneath  the  surface  of  the  Johannean  narra- 
tive thew  are  many  signs  of  the  same  reserve  which  we  llnd  in  the 
Synoptics.  After  the  feeding  of  the  oOOO  tho  crowds  cannot  reatrain 
their  enthusiasm ;  they  try  to  take  Jesus  by  force  and  make  Him 
king  (vi.  15);  but  He  retires  out  of  their  way.  A  little  later  w© 
find  Him  still  in  Galilee,  and  His  brothers  half-ironical ly  urge  Him 
to  go  up  into  Juda.>a  :  "  For  no  man  doeth  anything  in  secret,  and 
himself  seeketh  to  be  known  openly.  If  Tboa  doest  these  things^ 
manifest  Thyself  to  the  world"  (vii.  4).  This  is  hardly  consistent' 
with  a  public  and  continuous  proclamation  of  Messiahfihip,  This 
state  of  things  still  lasts  as  late  as  the  winter  before  tJae  Passion. 
At  the  X^east  of  Dedication  (i.e.,  in  December)  we  are  told  that  the 
Jews  came  about  Jesus  and  stud  to  Him,  "  How  long  dostThon  hold 
us  in  Buspense  ?  If  Thou  art  the  Christ,  tell  us  plainly  "  {%.  2-1 ). 
Clearly  lie  had  Tiot  hitherto  told  them  "  plainly  ";  Uo  had  not  made 
any  distinct  and  cxpliott  declaration  of  His  Messiahehip.  I  would 
veutun^  to  lay  stress  on  this  paBsage.  It  is  the  Johannean  counter- 
part to  the  message  of  the  Baptist,  and  reveals  a  consciousness  on 
the  part  of  the  writer  of  the  true  state  of  things.  It  also  agrees 
with  the  confused  and  whispered  questionings  of  chapter  vii.,  whftre 
individuals  are  still  groping  their  way  towards  an  assured  belief;  they 
have  a  suspicion  that  thf>  Messiah  is  among  them,  and  apply  all  the 
tests  they  know  to  ascertain  the  fact ;  but  there  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  clear  and  direct  issue,  involving  a  Yes  or  No,  set  before 
them. 

Whether  all  this  is  equally  consistent  with  the  discourses  recorded 
in  the  previous  chaptei-s  is  more  than  I  shonld  like  to  say.  We  are 
apt  to  read  into  them  more  than  would  be  read  into  tiiom  at  the 
time.  But  I  suspect  that  the  Evangelist  himself  also  madt*  them 
more  explicit  in  the  anuouucemeDt  of  Divinity.  I  have  said  already 
that  I  would  not  vouch  for  the  literal  accuracy  of  these  discourses. 
Yet  no  valid  argument  can  be  drawn  from  that  against  their  ApostoUo 
authorsbi]).  It  \b  just  what  must  have  happened  unless  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  processes  of  the  humim  mind  were  suspended. 
The  /ound{f  I  km  of  the  discourses  I  fully  believe  to  be  genuine.  There 
is  nothing  in  them  which  is  really  inconsistent  with  what  we  know 
from  other  sources  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  I'or  the  proof  that  this 
is  BO  I  may  appeal  to  a  writer  to  whom  Dr.  Schiiror  will  listen  with 
respect.  Dr.  H.  H.  Wendt,  in  the  recent  volume  of  his  "Ldir* 
Jesu,"  after  a  moat  elaborate  ooniparison  of  Johannean  doctrine  with 
that  of  the  Synoptics,  ends  by  drawing  up  a  series  of  propositions,  all 
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oC  which  be  oontends  are  folly  conHroiod  from  them.     I  would   not 

of  course  pledge  myself  to  everj  detail  in  Wendt'a  posltioii ;  I  do  uot 

beliere  in  Lis  theoiy  of  interpolations.     I  agree  Ixith  with   him  auH 

with  Dr.  Schiirer  that  certun  points  are  selected   by  the  Eraagelliit 

For  special  emphasis  which  would  not  bnllc  so   large  in   the  actual 

teaching  of   Jesus ;    and   also   that  there  may  bft  rory  posubly  an 

elemont  of  anticipatioii  in  time^  truths  being  put  forward  in  the  Goe^kI 

at  an  earlier  date  than  that  to  which  thev  really  belonged.     I  agree 

also  that  thore  has  been  some  recasting  in  the  form  of  the  diaooones. 

But  this  ia  the  furthest  point  to  which  I  can  go.     And  I  aee  in  all 

tlieso  points  an  argnmeut  for  rather  than  against  the  view  that  tiie 

Qosp*'!  was  written,  by  St.  John.     A   lesser  man,   a  man  with  faith 

less  deep,  a  man   less  thoioughly  imbued  with  the  mind  of  Christ, 

would  have  been   more  timuroiis   in   his  haiidliug.      TLe  KvaDgetiat 

writes  from  a  serene  height  of  full  assurance  and  personal  conviction, 

which  it  seems  to  me  easiest  to  attribute  to  an  Apostle  of  the 

Lord. 

But  are  there  other  reasons  for  regarding  the  Gospel  as  the  woric 

of  an  Apostle  ?     There  are  really  OTerwhelmiug  reasons,  which  maj 

be  seen   amply  stated  by  our   English   authors— Westcott,  Salmon, 

Watkins,  Plummer,  IJeynolds,  filoag;  or  by  Continental  ischolars,  such 

as  Luthardt,  Godet,  Weiss,  Beyachlag-,   Kiiagen,  Bleek,  and  a  numbej 

of  others.      It  is,  I  cannot  but  think,  nothing  less  than  mornlly  certain 

that  the  author  of  the  Gospel  was  a  Jew  of  Palestine,  and  also  in  a 

high  degree?  probable  that  he  was  a  contemporary  and  eye-witneaa  of 

the  events  which   he  records.     The  first  propasition  is  proved  by  his 

intimate  knowledge  of  Jewish  topography,  manners  and  customs,  and 

modes  of  thonght.     It  would   be  wearisome  to  repeat  the   lists  of 

instances   which   have   been   accnmulated   in   such  profusion ;    but  it 

should    be    enough    to    take    op    a    work    like    Lightfoot'a    "  Hone 

HebraiciB,"  or  Wunsche's  "  Erliiuterung  der  Evangplicn  aus  T^lmnd 

nnd  HisnBch,"  or  to  study  the  notes  in  Dr.  Edershi^im's  "  Life  and 

Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiah,*'  to  see   how  thoroughly  at  home  the 

Evangelist  is  on  Jewish  soil,     fur  the  s&cuud  proposition  appeal  maf 

be  made  primarily  to   the  life-like   presentation   of  the  way  in  which 

Christianity   gradually  detaches    itself   from   Judaism,    the   gradoal 

testing  and   acceptance  or  rejection   of  the   Messianic  claims,   with 

the  impreosion  which  they  made  upon  ditferent  classes  and  sections  of 

the  people — a  picture  of  singular  variety  and  delicacy ;  and  appeal 

may  be  made  secondarily  to  the  clearness,  precision,  iiminess  of  stroke, 

or  generally  graphic  t-ITect  in  the  delineation  of  scenes  and  characters." 

This  last  point  no  donbt  admits  of  a  twofold  explanation.     It  may  be 

*  I^t  me  *ogg«st  to  Uie  TVhdei  to  (pj  tfarosfth  (or  liiHu^K-tuoh  pkftugosMl.  I9-Sb; 
t\\.  1 1-15.  35-37.  -le-fiS  !  X.  H'-2 1 :  xl.  5-1-iI.  Lot  liim  Mk  him»elf  in  particular  if  snoh 
qnwUoii*  M  thow  la  I.  S.'. ;  ir.  'i ;  vl.  aO-31  ;  rii.  15,  27.  tt-^U  i  viu- 18  ;  Ix.  3 ;  X.  21, 
wooM  have  oceurrcd  to  it  Cliri^Uan  wrilvr  in  th«  Mcond  ccntory. 
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dne  to  direct  contact  with  the  facts,  or  it  may  bo  <Iae  to  a  strong 
dramatic  iaiopnation.  The  Sfcoml  century  does  not  furnish  much 
encoDrafjemont  to  the  latter  hypothesis ;  hut  it  may  be  allowed  that 
genius  sometimes  overleaps  the  conditions  of  time  and  place,  and 
therefore  we  will  not  pyessthe  argument  unduly,  llowever  this  may 
be,  no  geniuB,  we  contend,  would  have  treated  the  colliaion  between 
Judaism  and  nascent  Christianity  as  the  Er&ngelist  has  dealt  with  it; 
and  we  securely  rest  upon  that  for  proof  that  no  middle  link  inter- 
venes between  the  fncts  and  their  narrator. 

X  regret  to  see  that  tlie  two  propositions  I  have  mentioned  are  stilt 
disputed  by  Dr.  Scbilrer.  At  the  sauiotime  I  note  with  pleasure  his 
admission  that  the  old  supposed  catalogue  of  errors  in  matters 
Palestinian,  is  no  longer  tenable.  Keim  set  the  example  in  treating 
this  part  of  the  anbject.  with  candour,'  and  Dr.  Schiirer  has  gone  yet 
farther  in  the  path  of  reasonable  criticism.  Yet  even  he  leaves  one 
Bolitary  instance  Btill  standing,  though  he  allows  that  it  is  *'  not 
decisive  "(!) — the  old,  well-worn  argument  that  tbo  Evangelist,  by 
speaking  of  Caiaphas  as  "high  priest  of  that  year"  (si.  M*,  51), 
implied  a  yearly  tenure  of  the  high  prieethood.t  When  we  consider 
how  impresHcd  the  Kvangelist  is  with  the  momentous  issues  of  the 
criais  he  ia  describing,  how  fond  he  is  of  emphasis,  imd  of  this  parti- 
calar  word  tKuvoq  for  conveying  emphasis,  and  the  further  fact  that 
about  the  time  in  qnestion  high  prieats  were  repeatedly  set  up  and 
deposed  by  the  Ilomans  (for  instance,  the  three  immediate  predecessors 
of  Caiaphas  in  as  many  years),  it  would  surely  be  no  great  straining 
of  the  critical  conscience  not  to  allow  this  one  most  donbtful  objection 
to  weigh  against  the  ninety-and-nino  good  and  sound  examples  of 
direct  acquaintance  of  the  Evangelist  with  the  circumstantial  setting 
of  his  narrative. 

More  noteworthy  altogether  than  anything  I  can  remember  to  bar* 
seen  in  German  are  the  arguments  on  this  head  of  an  English  clergy- 
man, the  Rev.  J.  A.  Cfohh,  vicar  of  Little  Holbeck,  Leeds.J  These 
are,  however,  of  different  degrees  of  value,  and  I  hope  to  eiamino 
them  at  some  length  in  another  place. 

The  'ast  "tronghold  into  which  J.)r.  Sclillrer  retires  has  two  buHvarks 
— (1)  the  opposition  of  the  (ioBpel  to  Judaism,  and  {'!)  the  Greek 
philotiophical  training  of  the  author. 

In  regard  to  (1)  Dr.  Schilrer  surely  draws  large  inferences  from 
the  simple  mention  of  St.  John  along  with  St.  Peter  and  St.  James 
in  Gal.  ii.  It.     The  trnth  is,  that  we  know  abBoIutely  nothing  of  the 


"  "  JesoTon  Namra,"  S.  138. 

+  Th«  two  iroltimoniin  hnve  iniproveil  oj-on  this  by  rontt'i»f1in(r  thnt  the  nctioD  ia 
bommcti  from  Ihu  A*iitCjc  ApxttftH  (H.  Kt/llim.,  "Einl., "  p.  \&i,  eccoml  ctUtioc ; 
€.  Holtzm..  '■  JoIi.-Ev.,"  p.  lift). 

;  Wfttwiutttr  Htciew,  Au^wr,  \$'.W,yx>.  172-1K2  ;  Cr'itka!  IlenUiv,  Feb.  1891,  pfi.  1&2- 
158 ;  VloMioU  Jltewr,  1890,  p.  -153  !.,  1691,  p.  142  f.  (cf.  p.  2«  fl.}. 
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mental  process  by  which  St.  John  followed  the  general  movemeDt  of 
the  Church  towards  catholicity,  except  what  we  leani  from  thu 
Gospel  (on  the  supposition  that  it  is  genuine).  Where  the  teaching 
of  facta  had  been  so  decisive — and  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
written,  as  it  were,  by  the  hand  of  heaven  itself— it  surely  is  not 
stranj^  that  onft  who  was  possessed  of  such  profound  ideas  as  to  the 
working  of  God  in  history  should  have  accepted  unreservedly  a  con- 
clusion which  fitt^  in  so  well  with  the  rest  of  his  thinking.  And 
yet  we  need  not  go  all  the  Ipnfiftha  with  Fronke  to  hold  that  the 
Gospel  has  its  roots  very  really  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  that  the 
development  which  it  discloses  is  an  extremely  gentle  and  ffradual 
development,  marked  by  no  violent  breaks  or  convulsions,  but  a 
ateady,  continuous  growth  from  first  to  last.  And  we  may  hold,  too 
(with  Wendt'),  that  the  attitude  of  the  Evangelist  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  essentially  that  of  the  Apostolic  age,  and  not  that  of  the  period 
which  followed  ;  "  that  it  is  not  like  that  of  the  Rabbia  or  of  Philo  ; 
not  like  that  of  St.  Paul,  or  of  the  Gnostics,  or  any  other  post-Apoatolic 
estimate ;  but  that  it  has  its  analogy  only  in  the  attitude  of  JesuK 
towards  the  Old  Testament,  as  attested  by  St.  Mark  and  by  the 
Logia,"  When  we  add  to  this  natural  inward  growth  from  definite 
evangelical  premisses  an  outward  removal  in  time  and  place  from 
the  centre  of  Judaism,  with  something  of  an  original  sense  of  antago- 
nism between  the  spirit  of  Galilee  and  of  Jerusalem,  and  between  the 
disciples  of  Jesus  and  His  persecutors  and  iiiurdet'ers,  it  seems  to  me 
that  all  the  phenomena  receive  a  satisfactory  explanation.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  negative  theory  which  is  advocated  by  Dr.  SchCirer 
gives  by  no  mean^s  a  satisfaL'tory  accouut  of  the  fundamental  rooting 
of  the  GoHi»l  in  Old  Testament  ide-as. 

This  fundamental  rooting  is,  I  take  it^  really  a  far  more  important 
Tact  than  any  contact  which  the  Gospel  shows  with  Greek — re,  with 
Alexandrian — pbilowtphy.  When  I  first  wnite  ou  the  Fourth  Gospel 
I  accepted  what  was  then  the  predominant  view,  that  the  prologue 
to  the  Gospel  at  least  did  point  to  such  contact  and  connection.  If  I 
am  now  inclined  to  think  differently,  I  hope  that  I  can  honestly  say 
that  it  ia  not  from  apologetic  motives,  but  in  deference  to  what  I 
conceive  to  be  a  better  and  truer  view  of  the  facts.  With  the 
example  of  St.  Paul  before  ns,  and  the  extraordinarily  rapid  growth 
which  he  nnderwent  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  we  could  not  think 
it  strange  if  a  nature  no  less  receptive  showed  traces  of  Hellenistic 
influence  after  from  twenty  to  thirty  years  of  residence  in  a  Greek 
city.  But,  as  at  present  advised,  I  am  disposed  to  reduce  those 
traces  to  a  minimnm.  On  this  point  I  should  have  to  join  issue 
directty  with  Dr.  Schiirer.     I  confess  that  by  none  of  his  previous 

ttDgs  was  I  prepared  for  the  language  which  he  uses  in  his  article, 

"  -'  Lclire  Jean."  il.  i^i. 
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^rhich  seems  to  me  to  be  strangely  wroDg  and  beside  the  mark. 
"The  LogOB  doctrine  is  not  the  only  point  uf  couticl  tetweeu  the 
Fourth  (Tos{>el  and  the  Gneco-Je^visb  phIlotfO}jhy.  The  nhule  world 
of  the  KvangeJiBt's  thought  is  much  more  Hellenistic  than  (Old  Teeta- 
ment)  Jewish.  The  prominent  intellecCnal  charactenstic  which  dis- 
tinguishes him  cornea  from  the  Greek  sphere  of  education.  Hie 
eesence  of  salvation  consists  in  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  ;  through 
it  freedom  ia  attained.  Redemption  is  therefore  effected  through 
enlightenment.  So  Jeaua  ia  the  Redeemer,  because  He  brought  hia 
rerelation  "  (p.  44).  I  will  confront  Dr.  Schiirer  here  with  another, 
to  whose  words  he  will  attach  more  weight  than  he  will  to  mine — 
his  forioer  colleague  as  professor,  and  his  present  colleague  as  editor 
— Br.  Hamack.  I  quote  from  the  second  edition  of  the  *'  Dof^ 
meogeachichte,"  which  is  less  favourable  fotT  tny  purpose  than  tbe 
nxflfc  '.—^ 

"  It  is  not  Greek  thtdo'jKituita  which  have  been  at  work  in  the  Johanueui 
Uaaology.  Kven  the  Lc^ok  hat  UuU  in  oomiiion  teith  fhUox  iwi  the  tuifft^, 
and  ii8  mention  ut  the  beginning  of  the  Buok  is  Hn  viiigma,  hu>)  noi  the 
wlutiou  of  one — but  out  of  thu  imciunt  fiiitti  uf  the  l:^'Opheils  imd  P&Ahnist« 
the  testimony  of  the  Apostles  to  Christ  wrought  a  new  fiuth  in  one  who 
Lir»d  among  OreukH  with  dUcipleit  o£  Jesue.  For  tbU  vwry  reuKCo  the  author 
muKt  uuduubttidly,  and  iu  spite  o£  hit  sharp  oppoeitiou  Ui  Judaism,  be  bold 
to  be  a  born  J  ew.* 

There  arc  points  in  thi.H  with  which  T  cannot  agree,  bnt  it  is  at 
least  far  niiarer  the  truth  than  what  has  just  been  quoted  from  Dr. 
Schiirer.  The  interpretation  of  the  prologue  to  the  Goepel  by  the 
latter  seems  to  me  to  rest  on  a  radically  wrong  eregeais.  If  the 
author  had  meant  what  Br.  Schiirer  makes  him  mean,  he  would  certainly 
bo  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  PhLlo ;  but  an  intellectualiam  baa] 
been  imported  into  his  language  which  is  wholly  foreign  to  it.  The 
*'  enlightenment "  of  which  the  prologue  speaks  is  of  the  character 
and  will,  and  only  in  a  very  suboi-dioate  sense  of  the  Intellect  \  and 
the  revelation  of  God  is  also  the  revelatiou  of  His  will  and  cliaracter, 
and  bus  nothing  to  do  with  metaphysical  speculation. 

The  same  error  runs  tlirough  Uie  note  in  which  Dr.  Schiirer  speakti 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos  (p.  -107)  : 

"Thu  Oreebcxpreswon 'Logos' (John  i.  1)  is tmndated  in TVertem  veraooB 
of  the  Biblo  by  'Word.'  It  might  just  as  well  be  tniuslBted  'Reaaon' 
(Veniunft),  for  the  (ireek  exprt»<iitin  Mgnilies  both,  and  the  notion  which 
lieH  lit  tli«  bu&iH  of  the  conception  of  Logos,  allows  of  both  mode.-*  of  trans- 
latiuii.  Tht^  Hturting-point  nf  the  Logos  is  not  simply  tho  thought  that 
OotI  worktt  hy  HIk  word,  Ilid  speaking  ("Cien.  i.),  but  that  He  works  through 
His  reason.  His  wisdom  (Prov.  inii.  tx.)." 

Dr.  Westcott   lays  down   at  the  beginning  of  his  comment 
he  same  passage  that  "  the  term  X^yo^  nerer  has  the  sense  of 

•  **  Dopnengewhichte,  i.  »5  (2nd  ed.). 
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in  the  Nan-  Teetamcnt " ;  and  the  only  vray  in  whidi  Dr.  Schiirer 
could  make  goo.i  his  a^ertion  to  the  contrary  would  be  by  outUug 
ofTthe  prologue  from  all  coimoction  with  the  GoBpeJ. 

I  am  speaking  elsc^whero  of  what  seam  to  mo  further  errooeou 
BESumptioDa  of  Dr.  Schiin'r's  — in  particular  of  his  dental  •  (which  is 
not  repeated  in  the  article  bcforo  me)  of  a  connection  between  tho 
Johonnean  Logos  and  the  Memra  of  the  Targnms;  but  enough  will 
have  been  said  for  him  to  understand  whero  a  clear  lino  of  separation 
Btill  lies  between  ns.  I  believe  that  I  should  have  with  me  the  g^at 
body  of  defenders  of  the  Gospel  in  England.  We  have  each  learut 
from  the  other.  At  least  I  oonfeas  that  I  hare  modiliod  several  of 
the  views  with  which  I  Rtarted  quite  as  much  from  extcninl  teaichiii^j; 
OS  from  any  growth  of  knowledge  or  reBection.  The  only  point  on 
which  I  suspect  that  we  should  be  somewhat  divided  would  h<f  us  to 
the  extent  in  which  there  has  been  a  recasting  of  form  In  the 
Johaonnan  disoourses.t  X  suppoae  that  I  should  go  a^  far  aa  any  one 
to  meet  Dr.  Schiirer  in  this  respect.  But  1  du  not  see  any  reason  to 
think  that  this  recasting  haa  hvvn  carried  beyond  the  point  which 
would  be,  I  do  not  say  peruus&ible,  but  uaturul  aud  probable,  in  an 
Apoetle. 

We,  here  in  England,  are  perhupit  somewhat  averse  to  abitruot 
thinking,  but  we  are  attracted  all  the  more  by  what  seem  tu  us  touches 
of  nature  and  the  play  of  actual  human  life.  Aud  as  well  as  we  can 
realise  the  hietorical  situation  in  the  Oospel,  there  is  so  much  in  it 
which  correaponds,  and  correeponde  so  forcibly,  with  what  moat  have 
been  the  reality  of  Christ's  surroundings,  that  we  Hud  it  impossible  to 
deteoh  the  author  from  implication  in  them. 

I  am  aware  that  there  is  a  tendency  in  Uermony,  dating,  1  imagine^ 
from  Weizsiicker's  "  Apostoliachea  Zeitalter,"  to  find  a  solution  for  the 
problem  of  the  Gospel  by  referring  it  to  a  disciple  of  the  aged  Apostle, 
who  mode  nae  of  the  tradition  derived  fmm  him  after  ho  was  gone. 
This  is  the  view  which  is  implied  in  the  passage  quoted  above  from 
the  second  edition  of  ITamack's  "  Dogmengeachichte"  (in  the  first 
edition  the  Gospel  was  treated  as  the  work  of  St.  John  himself),  and 
the  same  view  is  bint«d  at  in  the  German  original  of  Dr.  SchUrer's 
paper.  It  has  no  donbt  at  first  tught  the  attractiveness  of  a  com- 
promise. It  is,  I  think,  less  untenable  than  the  riew  which  denies  all 
aMoriatioD  of  the  Apostle  with  the  Goapel ;  bnt  I  cannot  think  that 
any  more  than  that  it  will  hold  it«own  in  the  end.  The  choracteristio 
features  of  the  Qospel  are  not  such  lU  any  tradition  ir&uUf  fuitf  pr*' 
terttd  wKiek  vraa  itol  comvtittal  to  writvuj.  But  the  moment  we  aUoir 
that  any  pari  of  the  Gospel  was  actually  written  by  the  Apoatle  we 


*  "TUeut.  Ut«»taMltiiiiff,''  ISSS,  eoL  5. 
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cannot  Btop  short  of  assigning  tiie  main  body  of  it  to  him.  I  must 
reserve  to  another  occasion  some  fuller  remarks  on  this  point.  But 
in  the  meantime  I  woold  invite  any  one  who  was  interested  in  the 
subject  simply  to  study  the  passages  to  which  reference  was  made 
above  (p.  539  n.),  and  they  are  only  a  sample  of  a  number  of  others^  and 
to  let  them  have  their  rightful  weight  with  him.  It  is  not  enough 
to  do  as  Dr.  Schilrer  does,  merely  to  abandon  certain  negative  argu- 
ments and  waive  certain  objections  which  have  been  taken  to  the 
positive  arguments.  Those  arguments  must  be  allowed  to  tell  in 
all  their  force  and  volnme ;  and  if  that  is  done  I  cannot  think 
that  they  will  be  held  to  be  satisfied  by  a  conclusion  such  as  Dr. 
Schurer's. 

W.  Sand AY. 


A   LESSON   OF   THE   CENSUS. 


THE  full  results  of  the  recent  Censna  are  not  yet  before  us.  Befcre 
we  can  generalise  on  them  we  must  wait  uutil  the  figures  have 
been  analysed  in  detail  by  the  staff  of  the  Begietrsr-Ceneral,  Bnt 
even  the  preliraiuary  Report  which  has  been  iasned  gives  us  a  good 
deal  of  int«resliog  aud  suggestive  information.  We  learn  that  the 
population  has  increased  largely,  but  not  so  largely  as  the  statistics 
of  the  preceding  decennial  period  entitled  us  to  anticipate.  We 
know  that  the  ratio  of  iucrease  has  fallen,  during  the  decade,  and 
that  in  what  has  been  called  the  competition  of  the  cradle  Ureat 
Britain  is  being  passed  by  at  least  three  other  of  the  great  civilised 
States.  We  know  that  the  surplus  of  women  over  men  is  larger  . 
than  ever,  and  that  in  England  to-day  there  are.  at  a  moderate  Jt-V*- 
estimate,  nome  Ihree-quarters  of  a  million  girls  growing  up  to 
matarity  for  whom,  nnless  pulygamy  comes  iuto  fashion,  husbands 
of  their  own  race  and  nation  caunot  be  provided.  The  great  social 
and  economic  queatious  involved  in  these  phenomena  need  not  bo 
discussed  at  present.  Let  ns  take  another  and  easier  branch  of  the 
subject — that  portion  of  the  Census  Ketum  which  eraphaaises  the 
gradual  shifting  of  the  country  population  from  the  rural  diatricta  aud 
the  villages  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  great  towns.  Speaking  in 
Warwickshire  on  Anguat  li,  Mr.  Uorley  dwelt  eloquently  on  the 
evils  of  this  absorption  of  the  ngricnltural  labourers  into  what  ho 
called  "  the  Maelstrom  of  London."  It  is  easy  to  agree  with  Mr.  Morley 
as  to  the  seriousness  of  the  movement^  however  little  odo  may  share 
the  optimism  which  leads  him  to  believe  that  it  can  be  checked  by 
onobling  every  village  to  have  a  little  private  vestry  of  its  own,  and 
by  giving  every  villager  facilities  to  try  an  experiment  in  small 
fanning. 

Of  the  character  of  the  movement  itself  there  can  be  no  doubt.   The 
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depletion  of  tin?  rural  districtB  is  a  fact  wbi'ch  is  not  to  be  <IUpnted. 
The  Censns  lU'-tomn  bring  it  into  singular  and  almost  startling  relief. 
The  population  of  England  and  Wales  on  the  laat  census  day  was 
29,001,013.  This  was  an  increaee  of  3,026,57!),  or  11*65  per  cent., 
ever  the  population  as  eaomeratcd  ten  years  before.  But  the  increase 
JB  most  unequally  spread  over  the  country,  as  will  be  seen  by  taking 
tiie  pncentage  in  the  various  counties. 

iN'CREAftR  nS  DECBEjUIE  PKB  CEKT.   IN  TBK  PoPCIJtTIOSC  OF  TRK  COmTtrs 
OV  KxCLAJiD  AXD  WaLBO. 
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It  will  bo  teen  that  only  eighteen  of  th«  fif^y-fonr  connty  dirinons 
show  an  increase  exceeding  10  per  cent. ;  twenty-two  have  an  increase 
of  less  than  10  per  cent. ;  while  the  remaining  fourteen  have  actually 
decreased.  It  is  instructive  to  notice  that,  with  perhaps  a  single 
exception,  not  one  of  the  counties  which  come  under  the  first  heading 
is  purely  or  m^ly  QgriculturiLl.  ITie  counties  which  have  increased 
most  largely  are :  first,  the  mining  districts,  hke  Northumberland, 
Durham,  Derbyshire,  and  Glamorganshire ;  secondly,  those  which 
contain  great  manufacturing  towns,  tike  Lancashire,  with  its  uoigh- 
bour  county,,  Chcfhire,  and  the  West  Ridittj^  of  Yorkshire ;  and  thirdly, 
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and  ia  soma  respects  most  note  worthy  of  all,  those  coanlies  whlcli 
form  part  of  the  huge  group  of  towns  aad  villages  and  suburban 
ar^aa  that  constitute  "  Gmater  London."  Essex,  Keot,  and  Surrey 
have  iocreased  enormously,  because  they  take  the  ovorflow  of  London  ; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Sussex,  where  the  increase  is  largely  due 
to  the  growth  of  watoring-place^  like  Brighton,  Kastbouroe,  and 
Uastii^,  which  are  tn  reality  only  isolated  suburbs  of  London.  On 
the  other  hand,  {inrely  agricultural  coontit^s,  soch  ua  Huntingt^on, 
Herefitrd,  and  Shropshire,  and  most  of  the  Welsh  counties,  except  those 
which  contain  the  gn>at  mining  centres,  have  doch'uod  ;  wbiU-  others, 
liko  Norfolk,  Dorsetshire,  and  Lincolnshire,  which  show  a  slight  in- 
creasp,  owe  it  chieHy  to  oni'  or  two  large  towns.  In  Norfolk,  for 
instance,  the  city  of  Norwich  alone  has  increased  by  13,000,  while  the 
whole  increase  in  the  county  is  only  10,000  ;  so  that,  excluding 
Norwich,  the  popolation  lias  in  fact  declined.  In  Lincolnshire  every 
registration  district,  except  those  which  contain  the  three  towns  of 
Lincoln,  Grimsby,  and  Gainsborough,  gives  a  loss  ;  Dorsetshire  would 
show  a  decrease,  but  for  a  single  town  (Poole)  which  has  added 
7000  to  ita  papulation,  or  more  than  doable  the  aggregate  increMO 
TBOorded  for  the  whoU*  county.  In  fact,  the  decrease  is  spread  very 
widely  over  the  oountiy.  There  are  632  registration  districts  in. 
England  and  Wales,  and  in  no  fewer  than  271  of  these  there  has  been 
a  declioi'.  Even  in  some  of  the  counties  which  show  the  largest 
increase  there  has  been  a  fall  in  the  purely  rural  portions.  Essex 
has  addeJ  over  200,000  to  ita  population  evince  1881.  Jiut  nearly 
the  whole  of  this  increase  is  accounted  for  by  the  enormous,  and. 
almost  unprecedented,  growth  of  the  gigantic  sabarb  of  West  Ham, 
which  has  risen  from  200,000  to  :J65,000  in  the  ten  years.  The  agri- 
cultural diBtricts  of  Eseex — Braintree,  Dunmow,  and  Saffron  Waldon — 
have  fallen  ofif.  The  process  extends  to  the  small  country  towns.  All 
over  England  one  finds  famous  and  historic  places  like  Lichfield, 
Marlborough,  Ludlow,  King's  Lynn,  and  Lewea,  slowly  dying  down 
into  mero  rillages,  as  the  life-blood  is  being  drained  from  the  sar- 
ronnding  oonntry-side. 

The  depopulation  of  the  countr}'  districts  is,  indeed,  a  fact  too 
obvbua  to  be  dispnted.  The  people  are  flowing  steadily  from  the 
fields  and  the  villages.  But  where  do  they  go  ?  This  in  tho  point 
on  which  the  Census  Return  throws  the  most  instructive  light;  and 
if  it  dops  not  console  ns  altogether  Tor  that  waste  and  drain  of  rnral 
England,  which  most  of  ns  deplore,  it  does  at  least  enable  ns  to 
avoid  exaggeration,  I>>t  ns  look  at  the  agricultural  eiodos  in  ils 
tme  aspecta.  To  most  observers  who  consider  the  matter  super* 
ficially  the  coagMtion  of  the  cities  seeme  to  follow  as  a  neoeaaary 
conseqneooe  on  the  emptying  of  the  cotmtry ;  and  to  many  of  ns  the 
revolution  has  seemed  one  which  has  nothing  to  relieve  ita  disaster 
and  gloom.     We  have  thought  of  the  agricultural  labourer  converted 
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into  a  town-dweller,  the  yokel  torn  from  his  hamlet  to  lire  in  the 
sweltering  black  alums  of  the  Kast-end  of  a  great  city.  The  limba 
that  were  '*  made  in  England  "~on  its  healthy  plobghlands  and  fresh 
meadows — mnst  stunt  and  dwindle  in  narrow  conrts  and  filthy  alleyR ; 
the  children,  who  should  hare  palled  the  honoiysuckle  in  the  lanes  and 
hunted  for  birds'  nests  in  the  hedges, will  tumble  in  the  gutter  outside  the 
public-house.  As  the  process  continues,  almost  the  whole  population 
will  be  jammed  into  some  score  of  mon8t.er  towns,  of  which  London  will 
be  the  greatest  and  worst ;  and  tens  o£  millions  will  bo  exposed  to  the 
physical  and  mental  blight  of  the  "  submerged  "  aliim'dweller.  Such  is 
the  picture  which  the  imagination  lias  conjured  up.  Fortunately,  the 
Census  Return  gives  us  some  ground  for  hoping  that  it  is  orerdrawu. 
It  shows  that  the  movement  in  rather  different  from  what  it  is  oftcD 
supposed  to  be.  The  population  is  not  shifting  from  the  fields  to  the 
slums  ;  nod  the  slums  themselves  are  not  becoming  fuller,  but  the 
reverse,  f  So  far  from  the  heart  of  the  city  being  congested  with  the 
blood  driveU  from  the  extremities,  we  find,  on  the  contrarj',  that  the 
larger  centres  of  population  are  stationary  or  thinning  down  ;  it  is  the 
J  districts  all  round  them  which  are  filling  up.  -J  The  greatest  advance 
in  the  decade  is  shown,  not  in  the  cities  themselves,  but  in  Ihe  ring 
ofsnburba  which  spread  into  the  country  about  them.  If  the  process 
goes  on  unchecked  the  Englishman  of  the  future  will  be  of  the  city, 
bat  not  in  it.  The  son  and  grandson  of  the  man  fmm  the  fiflds  will 
neither  be  a  dweller  in  ihe  country  nor  a  dweller  in  the  town.  He 
I  will  be  a  suburb- dweller.  Tho  majority  of  the  peoplp  of  this  island 
will  live  in  tho  suburbs  ;  and  Ihe  suburban  typo  will  be  ihe  most 
widespread  nnd  characteristic  of  all,  as  the  rural  has  bc^en  in  the 
past,  and  as  the  urban  rosy  perhaps  be  said  to  be  in  ihe  present. 

A  very  few  figures  from  the  Census  Keport  will  show  that  this 
opinion  is  not  fjinciful.  Take  the  following  table,  which  gives  the 
increase  in  various  urban  sanitary  districts  : — 
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*  Int-liidiiig  tlie  AdmJDlJttntivc  CountT  of  London,  irbteb  u  bon  rcckoaoil  u  OM 
dutrici. 
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THe  notable  feature  is  the  increase  of  the  middle-sized  units  as 
compart'd  with  both  the  very  small  and  the  very  larp^  Areas.  The 
great  urban  centres,  which  have  a  population  of  a  quarter  of  a  million, 
and'npivards,  show  an  increase  less  than  that  of  tiie  mean  average  of 
the  population.  So  do  the  districts  with  a  population  under  lLi,000 — 
that  is,  the  amall  country  towns.  But  the  nrban  districts,  which 
have  from  20,000  to  250,000  inhabitants,  have  incrca-^tod  more  than. 
twice  OS  Fast ;  and  most  rapid  of  all  has  bpon  the  growth  of  the  urban 
sanitary  districts  which  aro  strictly  suburbs,  appendages,  or  daughter- 
towns,  to  neighbouring  great  cities.  Thns  the  mnnicipal  population 
of  Liverpool  shows  an  iictual  decline  of  G  per  cent.  Again.  '•  Inner" 
London  has  increa-sed  by  only  10  per  cent,,  or  leas  thim  the  average 
for  the  whole  of  England;  Manchester  by  only  i)  per  cent.;  and 
Birmintjham  by  no  raor©  than  7  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  8u\iurl«aii  districts  which  fringe  nil  these  towns  and  citiofl  have 
advanced  with  giant  strides.  In  Liverpool,  for  instance,  the  "  extra- 
municipal"  (that  is,  siiburbao)  population,  has  risen  CO  per  cent. 
The  process  is  most  clearly  seen  over  the  huge  "  cantle "  of  five 
counties  which  forms  the  metropolitan  area.  The  "  Inner  Ring,"  as 
has  just  Iwen  said,  has  la^ed  behind  the  real  of  England  in  the  race 
of  population  ;  and  the  nearer  you  approach  the  centre  of  the  ring  the 
less  noticeable  is  the  increase,  until  you  get  to  the  core  of  the  whole 
mass,  where  thero  is  no  increase  at  all,  but  depletion.  This  is  not  the 
case  solely  in  the  City.  Outside  the  civic  boundaries  there  is  a  zone  of 
districts  which  have  eitht.'r  fallen  back  since  1881,  or  have  added  very 
slightly  to  their  numbers ;  and  eonie  of  these  are  those  portions  of  Con- 
tnil  London  associated  more  particularly  (at  any  rate  in  popular  esti- 
mation) with  tho  worst  evils  of  congestion,  overcrowding,  and  slum- 
dwelling.  Here  are  a  few  typical  districts  of  Inner  London,  on  both 
aides  of  the  river,  wiib  their  rates  of  increase  or  decrease  since  lS8i  : 
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Some  of  these  are  wealthy  residential  districts ;  many  of  them  are 
poor,  otliers  altogether  poverty-stricken.  Betfanal  firecn,  Whitechapel, 
St.  Olave,  S'jothwark,  and  parts  of  S'..  Pancras,  St.  Giles,  and  Holboni, 
are   tinted  with  s  very  dark  In-usb  on  Mr.  Charles  Booth's  excellent 
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comparative  maps  of  Tjondon  poverty.  It  is  not  nnsatiafactory  to  find 
that  the  clwnllwrB  in  these  localities  are  obeying  the  great  Isw  of 
centrifngal  attraction,  and  qnittlng  the  inner  recesses  of  the  metropolis 
to  find  homijs  in  the  onteldrts.  The  poople  who  Imvo  Hatton  Garden, 
nnd  Commercial  Streetj  and  Hoxtou,  and  Seven  Dials,  eitter  forced 
out  by  "  improvements "  or  voluntarily  retiring,  do  not  go  to  tb& 
oonntry — that  we  know  well  enough  ;  nor  do  the  country  folks  come 
in  to  take  their  places  in  any  large  numbers.  For  the  immigrant 
from  the  congested  districts  of  the  town^  and  for  the  emigrant  from 
the  decaying  rural  parishes,  we  must  look  to  the  suburbs;  and  wo 
find  him  there,  if  figures  can  tell  us  anything.  Compare,  with  the 
list  just  given  of  stationary  or  declining  areas  in  Central  Loudon,  the 
atatistica  for  a  few  of  the  registration  divisions  which  lie  farther  oat : 
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Here  is  where  the  increase  of  "  Greater  London,"  with  its  five  and  a 
half  millions  of  inhabitants,  is  found.  It  is  not,  as  hasty  observers 
have  imagined,  in  the  teeming  alleys  of  "  Darkest  London/'  or  in  the 
warren  of  mbbit-hntclieB  which  spreads  for  a  mile  or  two  north  and , 
south  of  the  Thamos.  The  centre  of  population  is  shiftiu}/  fi-om  the' 
heart  to  the  limbs.  The  life -blood  is  pouring  into  the  lung  anna  of 
brick  and  mortar  and  cheap  atucct*  that  are  feeling  their  way  oat  to 
the  Siipri-y  moors,  and  the  Essex  fiats,  and  tlio  Hortfordshire  copses. 
Already  "Outer  London"  is  beginning  to  vio  in  population  witli  the 
*'  Inner  Ring";  a  few  decades  hence,  and  it  will  have  altogether 
passed  it. 

Nervous  and  impresstonabk'  persons  who  have  watched  the  growth 

of  the  metropolis  for  some  years  past  may  sometimes  have  tormented 

themselves  by  trying  to  imagine  what  the  *'  City  of  Dreadful  Night  " 

will  be  like  in  the  days  of  their  grandchildren.     It  is  not  tm  inviting 

Ivifiion    which    has    passed    before    our    foreboding    goak.     One   baa 

thought  with  a  shudder  of   a  vast   dark   city,  with    a   population  of 

(fewetv«  or  fifteen   millions,   spreading   hideously  over  the   face  of 

England  in  a  succession  of  Stepneys  and  a  conglomerate  of  Bethnal 

,  Greens.      I'ondering  over    the   lessening   vitality,  the    bowed    and 

/  stunted  frames,  the  white  faces,  which  are  ao  oflen  the  inheritance 

of  the  men  and  women  who  have  been   reared   close  to    the  hard 

heart  of  Loudon,  we  may  have  asked  ourselves  what  the  lot  will  bo 
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of  thoa«  who  will  be  doomed  to  lire  and  toil  aud  die  in  some  dim 
oest  of  Btreets,  ;et  further  by  mauy  mileu  from  the  places  where  you 
may  see  the  green  of  opeu  meadows  and  heur  the  rustle  of  leavus  and 
the  music  of  runuiug  broolfs.  Will  life  be  [jossibJe  at  all  iu  this 
Braziliau  forest  of  houses,  this  Sargasso  Sea  of  asphalte  and  paving? 
fOur  questions  and  our  fears  are  not  altogether  superHuuua ;  but  the 
vision  of  Londoii,  as  seen  \n  the  light  of  Census  figures,  is  less 
painful.  If  dock  strikes  and  labour  agitators  do  not  destroy  Uie 
trade  of  the  Thames,  and  if  Mr.  Morley  and  the  partial  fates  do  not 
arrest  the  exoilas  of  the  villagers  by  ministering  to  them  with  parish 
councils  and  cheap  lectures,  it  is  possible  that  in  due  course  a  popu- 
lation equal  to  that  of  Hungary  or  Spain  may  be  counted  nitbin  the 
boundaries  of  the  Greater  l^ondon  of  the  future.  Hut  If  tiie  signs  of 
the  timea  point  aright,  and  men  deal  wisely  with  their  opportunitiea, 
it  will  be  a  London  of  suburbs.  ETen  as  the  City  is  now,  will  West- 
minster, and  Islington,  and  Marylobone,  and  Shoreditch,  and  perhaps 
also  Cht^tfk'-a  and  Lambeth,  bo  then.  Pile  af^r  pile  of  offices,  Btresti 
of  warehouses,  boulevards  lined  with  shops  and  '*  stores,"  theatres, 
public  buildings,  libraries,  museums,  great  factories,  inuumerable 
worlrahops  will  occupy  the  central  area.  Tbn  people  of  London  will 
ctwell  outside  in  "  urban  sanitary  districts  "  straggling  far  down  into 
'the  depths  of  the  home  counties,  in  stcttlements  dotted  among  1  he 
Kentish  hop  gardens  or  upon  the  Surrey  moors,  in  small  country 
tonus  which  will  have  been  annexed,  as  Kingston  and  Twickenham 
have  been  annexed  already,  in  residential  encampmenta  which  will 
spring  up  all  orer  the  soudi  and  east  of  Kngland,  right  down  to  the 
Channel  and  the  Korth  Sea.  Not  one,  but  a  dozen  Croydons  wUI 
form  a  circle  of  detached  forta  round  the  central  stronghold.  The 
clerk  and  tbe  small  trader  will  move  on  to  remote  suburban 
villages,  as  the  merchant  and  the  stockbroker  go  farther  a&eld  to 
the  Sussex  downs  and  the  Hampshire  commons ;  aud  cheap  trains 
will  whirl  the  artisan  daily  from  Kickmansworth  or  Uomford  as  they 
now  bring  him  in  from  Stratford  or  Canning  Town.  What  is  happen- 
ing in  Tiondon  will  take  place  elsewhere.  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
and  Birmingham  aro  aUo  approximating  to  the  type  of  subnrban 
town  community.  Thay  too  will  have  their  central  area,  in  which 
people  will  work  and  buy  and  pi^U,  and  perhaps  learn  and  toanh,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  amuse  themselves;  and  their  outer  belt  of 
residential  satellites,  in  which  their  dtizens  will  live  and  sleep.  It 
is  in  such  communities  that  the  majority  of  Kuglitihmeu  in  the  future 
seem  likely  to  pass  their  lives.  And  not  merely  the  majority  of 
Englishmen,  The  suburban  tj-pe  is  just  as  pronounced  in  some 
of  our  colonies.  One-half  the  entire  popnlation  of  Victoria  live* 
in  Melhoome  and  it«  saburba ;  luid  nearly  one-half  the  inhabitants 
of  N«w  South  Walea   is   clustered  about  Sydney  harbonr.      Hy  the 
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nntrsTolIed  Briton  the  typical  AuRtrtili&n  is  prob&bly  regarded  as  a  doali- 
ing  pastoraliHt,  who  shears  ehefp,  rides  buck -jumping  liorsps,  and  can 
aboot  rabbits  with  a  rifle.  That  type  exists;  but  tho  Englishman 
who  baa  been  in  Australia  has  usually  much  mora  to  say  of  another 
kind  of  '■  nntivo  " — to  wit,  the  trade-union  workiiiff  man  of  the  Pacific 
coast,  who  lives  in  his  own  house,  provided  with  a  verandah  and  a 
piano,  in  the  suburbs  of  Melbourne  or  Sydney,  and  reads  his  morning 
paper  u  he  comps  down  to  his  daily  work  by  the  train  or  tramcar. 

If  these  considerations  are  correct,  they  may  serve  to  some  extent 
to  mitigate  the  alarm  with  which  the  great  exodus  from  the  fields  ia 
watched  by  bo  many  anxious  observers.  The  exodus  is  in  any  caae 
not  a  fact  to  be  treated  lightly,  or  regarded  without  a  good  deal  of 
regret.  For  the  bulk  of  humanity  the  life  of  rural  labour  is  no 
doubt  the  happiest  life.  It  is  not  necessary  to  cite  the  poets  and 
the  moralists  of  all  ages  tn  support  of  a  proposition  which  would 
be  generally  accepted,  and  nowhere  more  readily  than  in  England. 
There  is  no  Teutonic  people  which  has  quite  t-iuancipated  itself  from 
the  notion  that  Providence  intended  man  to  dwell  eitber  in  the  open 
country,  or  in  small  villages  and  hamlets,  adjacent  to  tho  lipids  which 
he  tills  and  the  llock.t  and  herds  which  he  pastures  ;  and  till  the 
closing  period  of  th«  last  century  the  condition  of  the  vast  majority 
of  Englishmen  did  roughly  correspond  to  that  ideal,  ilut  the  process 
of  transferring  the  balance  of  population  to  the  towns  is  not  a  thing  of 
yesterday's  growth.  It  has  been  going  on  steadily  for  a  hundred  and 
twenty  years  at  lea^t.  Its  results  wore  noted  and  lamented  by  Gold- 
smith in  1770,  when  he  wroto  *'Tho  Deserted  Village,"  and  many 
well-known  passages  in  that  striking  poem  might  have  been  written, 
except  for  the  chastened  and  restrained  beauty  of  their  expression,  by 
a  pessimist  of  to-day : 

\  "  III  tavef  ihe  Innd,  to  hMtciiInic  Mh  a  pny. 

Where  wealth  Arcumtilatos  and  men  decaj.  . 

*  *  *  *-    •'i*J,.*U— A**^ 
But  DOW  the  EOTind*  of  popiilAtion  fnil,     ' 

Ku  choprful  iDurmuTR  lluctuulu  in  tlio  gaJe. 

Ho  liiiflV  *!«)>:«  till*  grA^tj-itFOwn  (ontwa.r  Irwd, 

For  ntl'tlie  blcKimLiiu  lluih  of  Ufa  is  Qctl. 

•  •  <  • 

Evi^n  Tiaw  tho  clenstaLion  is  begun. 

Ami  hnlE  the  biminca*  of  <Ip-->trucltiin  done  ; 

EVii  now,  mathlnk]>,  sji  {ioikIitIh);  bore  1  aloud, 

1  tee  the  niral  virtues  leavv  tlie  Und. 

Down  «-hr?re  yon  anchonns  vf^hciI  iprcadif  iu  sail. 

Thnr,  idly  wMting,  tUps  with  even-  K»iie. 

DowiiwanI  Ibey  move  h  roelanchoiv  IwinO, 

Toms  from  ihe  ehore,  and  darken  all  the  Btntnd ; 

L'oDte&tcd  toil  and  hofpilab!<?  cjirp, 

And  kind  connubial  t«ii(]4Mut>iu  :irD  there, 

And  pioty  with  wUhe* pliici'l  wbove. 

And  studj  lo.vattj  aikI  faithful  tovc." 

The  change   which  was  beginning  in  Goldsmith's   time   is  well-nigh 
complete  in  onr  own,  when  seven-tenths  of  the  population  can   be 
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clasBod  as  "urban."    But  we  are  not  yet  reconciled  to  it.    We  still,  a 
K^Hx]  many  of  ua,  regard  this  abandonmeQt  of  the  land  us  something 
abnormal,  unnatural,  and  as  it  were  accidental,  vrbicli  ought  not  to 
»  accepted  as  a  permanent  condition.     We  ask  with  dismay  where 
Uit  strength  and  stamina  of  the  race  will  go  when  all  its  tions  are 
''confined  and  pestered  "  in  the  *'  pinfold  "  of  the  towns.  We  recollect 
how,  even  in  these  latter  days,  tJie  lenders  of  Eagtlshmen  have  come 
most  often  from  the  viUi^fe  r^tory,  the  country  house,  and  the  farm. 
H'e    remember  how  the  armies  that  fought  our  battles  were  made  up 
of  the  lads  from   the  plough.     Sir  William  Butler  has  said  that  the 
foroe  which  landed   in  the  Crimea  was  an  army  such  aa  I'laglishmen 
iir»      not  likely  to  see  again  ;  for  it  was  composed  of  men  with  the 
stalv^art  frames,  the  weli-chiselled   features,  the  straight  limbs  of  the 
de»cs«ndants  of  the  Norse  and  Saxon  tribes  that  settled  on  the  eoil 
^r    Sritain,  and  have  lived  on  It,  and  sacked  in  strength  and  courage 
£rom  that  brave  mother's  hardy  breast,  through  all  revolutions  bat 
©     last.     We  are  reniioded  how,  even  in  the  period  of  urban  supre- 
ocr J,  the  greatness  of  the  towns  has  been  made  less  by  townsmen  than 
by    immigrants  from  the  country.     The  trae-boni  Londoner,  it  is  eaid, 
)diets  out  in  the  third  generation,  and  lives  a  weakly  and  atunt«d 
Hi*lcit,  fit  only  for  sedentary  occupations  and  "oaauaUy"  labour.    The 
piclc  and  prime  of  London  labourers — the  strong  fellows  who  haol  huge 
^veij^hts  at  the  docks,  the  brewers'  draymen,  the  navvies,  the  gas- 
Btolcers,  the  poliof^men — are  not  Londoners,  or  at  any  rate  not  the 
sorus  of  Londoners  ;  juiit  a%  the  men  who  built  up  the  cotton  industry 
nxk^  made  the  name  of  T^ancashire  feared  and  known  the  world  over, 
^^exvi  Dot  townsmen,  but  sturdy  yoomen  from  the  dates,  the  children 
of      ■thirty  gpnerations  of  foresters  and  farmers.     Wliat  will  become  of 
Bptk^   feeble  anjemtc  urban  population  when  there  can  be  no  more  immi- 
^5T-<wt,ion  from  the  villages  to  repair  its  ftihausted  vitality? 

The  least  uncomfortable  answer  to  t.hft  question  is  supplied  by  the 

fx^c%a  noted  above  from  the  Census  Return.     If  the  comparison  is 

b^^'ween   the  rural    and  the   strictly   urban  type,  it   mny  be  wholly 

I>^k.a-nfal ;    but  the   comparison  between  the  suburb-dweller  and    the 

<5o vestryman  is  not  entirely  disaclvantageous  to  the  former.    Something 

•itk^re  is,  it  is  true,  which  "  the  land"  gives  to  those  who  live  on  it 

^x:a«3  by  it,  that  cannot  be  reproduced  under  the  more  artificial  condi- 

^i-OKis  of  life  in  the  vicinity  of  a  great  town.     To    be  accustomed  to 

d^.^  direct  vrith  nature   from  infancy,  to  watch  the   changes  of  thtf 

^^f^kMODB,   to  know  the  habita  of  boast  and  bird  and  fish,  to  spend  most 

<»f    one's  time  in  simple  manual  exertion  in  the  open  air — these  oro 

inflnences  in  building  up  the  character  of  a  people  which  are  not  to 

l>e     under^'alued.     They  are  unknown  to  the  townsman,  and  almost 

unknown  to  the  snburb-dweller.     But  the  latter,  at  any   rate,  may, 

cmdsr  proper  conditions  of  suburban  existence,  go  far  towards  attain- 
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log  n  "  nay  of  life  "  which  is  reasoQably  heaJtliy  and  nataral.  His 
horizon  is  not  limited  by  walla  of  brick  and  Btone.  IE  he  does  not 
lire  in  the  fields,  [ie  may  have  the  fields  at  bis  door;  he  may  be  able 
to  stretch  his  limbs  by  a  walk  over  a  breezy  common,  and  get  the 
smoke  of  the  city  out  of  his  lon^  by  a  ramble  down  a  country  lanOi 
If  he  is  doomed  to  spend  his  working  days  in  shop  or  ofHcf  or  ware- 
honse^  he  has  at  least  the  oppnrtanity  of  hnrrying  home,  when  his  vrork 
is  done,  to  sleep  and  amnse  himoelf  in  a  pnrer  atmosphere.  Tn  his- 
home  life  he  is  half  a  conntryman,  if  in  his  bnsinr-.sR  he  is  obliged  to 

i»^Xi»vi?  ft  townsman.  Nor  does  it  follow  that  the  townsman  as  such  is  less 
^•{gbrous  and  active  than  the  coimtryman.  The  stunted  and  degene- 
rating masses  of  onr  East-ends  hare  lost  their  stamina,  not  becaase 
they  live  in  a  town,  but  becanso  they  live  nnhealthily  in  it.  They 
/         are  crowded  into  narrow  and  iU-ventilated  courts,  amid  dirt  asd  bad 

^  draiaage  and  insufficient    light  and  water  and  ventilation,    to  say 

nothing  of  insufficient  food.  /  But  the  towosuian  of  the  middle  clauses, 
who  has  learned  how  to  live  healthily  in  his  suburb,  is  physically  qnite 
the  equal  of  his  rural  com|)etitor.  The  perpetual  going  and  coming, 
the  dally  joomeys  by  rail  or  tram  or  steamer,  have  not  allect«4  hia 
health,  while  they  have  sharpened  his  facnlties.  He  is  more  alert, 
more  active,  and  more  elastic  than  the  rustic,  and,  as  a  rule,  ({uite  as 
"^-^tough  and  enduring.  A  tiuer  people,  phyistcally,  than  the  inhabitants 
of  some  of  those  middle-class  suburbs  of  Ijondon,  which  are  far  enough 
afield  lo  permit  a  plentiful  cult  of  every  branch  of  alhlelics,  it  would 
be  hard  to  find.  The  young  men  of  Wimbledon  and  Tatney — 
great  at  football,  cricket,  golf,  and  most  other  games  in  which 
strength  and  activity  are  required — could  make  up  a  re^ment 
which  w<iu]d  hold  its  own  on  a  battle-field  against  a  cor^  d^elite 
selected  from  any  army  in  the  world ;  and  I  am  not  sure  whether 
the  [lancing,  skating,  tennis-ploying  maidens  of  those  Bouth-weatcm 
suburbs  could  not  without  much  difficulty  equip  a  corps  of  Amaxona 
which,  after  six  months'  training,  would  be  quite  able  to  make  an 
example  of  one  of  those  curious  collections  of  badly  grown  lads 
which  is  called  a  British  battalion  of  the  line.  This  is  a  matter  of 
the  first  importance  in  a  period  when  a  nation  may  he  called  upon, 
at  short  notice,  to  fight  fur  its  existence  against  the  adult  male  |X)pu- 
lation  of  one  of  its  ueighboura.  Wo  might  well  hesitate  to  pit  the 
dwarfed  and  stunted  manhood  of  our  slums  against  armies  of 
ploughmen,  shepherds,  foresters,  and  monntaineers.  But  the  con- 
test would  scarcely  be  so  unequal  if  these  town  Iwttalions  wero 
really  bora  and  bred  in  the  suburbs,  and  accustomed  to  the 
healthy  and  favourable  conditions  of  suburban  life.  Indeed,  history 
has  sboivn  oft«n  enough  that  even  the  townsman,  when  you  can  get 
him  of  the  right  kind,  is  quite  as  handy  at  the  trade  of  soldiering  as 
the  man  from  the  fields.     The   town-bred  infantry  of  the   Flexnisb 
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oommones  in  the  fourteenth  century  were  more  than  a  match  for  the 
best  troops  that  the  French  chivalry  conld  bring  against  them.*  The 
burghers  of  the  German  towns  were  at  leost  eqaal  to  the  feudal  Lanz- 
knechts.  The  citizen  soldiers  of  Sontherri  and  Eaatem  England,  in 
the  W»r8  of  the  RoBes,  gave  the  rictory  to  the  Yorkists  over  the 
masses  of  peasants  and  huntsmen  whom  the  Barons  of  the  North  and 
West  brought  to  the  standard  of  the  Ijancaatnans.  The  HopUtes  and 
Metojci  of  the  Greek  tovms  were  always  good  for  about  yix  times 
their  uumber  of  the  horHemen  of  the  steppes  and  the  footmen  of  the 
Asiatic  plains.  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  an  army  of 
Englishmen,  recraited,  not  from  the  purlieus  of  Westminster  or  the 
back  streets  of  Glasgow  and  Dublin,  but  from  larger  Wimbledons  sad 
wider  Batterseas,  could  hold  their  own  on  a  battle-field  as  well  as  the 
victors  of  Courtrai  or  Marathon.  The  rude  physical  health  of  the 
rustic  will  not  lost  through  the  fatigues  and  strain  of  a  prolonged 
campaign  so  well  as  the  higher  nervous  organisation  and  hotter  in- 
telligence of  the  trained  and  drilled  townsman.  Even  in  marching, 
the  advantage  of  the  conntryraan  is  not  so  great  us  one  would  suppose 
it  ought  to  be.  Prom  the  raBrch  of  the  Teu  Thousand — a  good  pro- 
portioD  of  whom  must  have  been  men  from  tlie  cities  and  the  suburbs 
■ — to  the  march  of  Sherman's  army,  in  which  some  of  the  best  regi- 
ments were  made  up  of  the  New  England  **  store  clerks,"  the  towns- 
man has  sho^vn  what  lie  can  do.  These  instancaq,  it  is  true,  are 
nearly  all  cases  of  picked  men.  The  heavy-armed  Crook  soldier  was 
B  well-to-do,  well-fed  trader,  or  a  highly  skilled  and  prosperous 
artiBan ;  so  were  the  burghers  of  the  Flemish  and  (Jerman  mediffival 
towns ;  so  were  the  ''  boys  "  who  left  their  shops  and  facti>rics  to  take 
a  spell  of  fighting  under  the  stars  and  stripes.  They  were  townsmen, 
but  townsmen  living  under  healthy  conditions ;  not  depressed  by  the 
weight  of  squalor  or  cramped  by  the  hideous  "  conge-stion  "  tliat  has 
sapped  the  vitality  of  those  who  live  in  tie  begirt  of  the  great  dties  of 
modern  Europe. 

But  these  are  the  conditions  which  life  in  the  suburbii,  properly 
organised,  may  restore.  The  suburb-dweller,  if  he  can  be  induced  to 
join  a  volunteer  corps,  may  get  a  little  of  the  military  education  which 
the  train-bauds  and  Ilia  compulsory  practice  with  warlike  weapons  gave 
to  the  free  citi7.en  of  the  .Middle  Ages.  He  will  need  little  induce- 
ment or  compulsion  to  make  himself  an  adept  in  all  kiuda  of  exer- 
cises Of  strength,  skill,  and  endurance,  if  the  opportunity  is  given 
him./  The  tendency  of  modem  "sport"  is  all  in  favour  of  the  man 
who  lives  near  a  town,  as  against  the  man  who  lives  in  the  countrj*. 

•  The  old  ntniiiili  chroniclur,  who  f!(i»c:rib(»  lb«  great  victory  of  the  aiUmm  of 
Ghent  over  tho  FVcncti  in  1303,  wuys  tliM  la'  does  not  reckon  up  tho  nambor  of  tbv 
Treoeb  intuitrj  (who  ««re  moeOy  pwumiits  imd  feudal  rvtAiovr*}.  for  of  them  the 
■tronf  aail  well-fci  Flemings  took  no  ucironnt  whutcver.-  "  fBdlteii  ....  qnoram 
mmenu  n  mc  uon  ponitnr,  quia  Fliin<)rcn*rH,  hi'ntiiuca  forton  6t  bcno  nutrlt!,  do  pcdili- 
tnu  VnaKOTiita  quasi  son  cunuL"'— CtnTfU*  CiiromK.  J-land.  i,  3M. 
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The  latter  is  &  sportsman ;  the  former  is  an  athlete.  All  the  recrea' 
tions  ot  the  one  are  directly  ot  iDdirectiy  derived  from  the  old  hunting 
instinct  and  tradition.  He  rides  to  hounds,  he  shoots,  he  fishes, 
and  somotimes  he  poaches.  These  are  the  recreations  of  the 
oonntrj-side — the  offshoots  of  a  state  of  things  in  which  man  cnlti- 
rated  his  bodily  powers,  not  from  any  delight  in  strength,  skill,  or 
dexterity,  bnt  as  a  means  of  prevailing  in  the  perennial  contest 
against  the  wild  things  of  natnre.  Bnt  it  is  a  commonplace  to 
say  that  6eld-sport« — in  England,  at  any  rate — are  declining.  To 
throw  a  fly,  to  handle  a  gun,  to  ride  fearlessly  and  jadiciously,  were 
formerly  the  necessary  accomplishments  of  an  English  gentleman. 
They  are  so  no  longer.  The  athlete  who  desires  to  excel  in  the  eyes 
of  his  fellows  devotes  his  days  and  nights  to  the  stndy  of  cricket, 
football,  rowing,  tennis,  or  golf;  and  these  are  sports  and  games  which 
flonrish  better  in  the  suburbs  than  in  the  country.  A  moderate  length 
of  river,  a  small  patch  of  open  common,  a  few  acres  of  well-kept  tarf 
are  all  that  is  required  for  most  of  them.  The  free  spaces  of  down 
and  fallow  ai^e  no  help  to  them ;  and,  oa.  the  other  hand,  the  isolation 
of  rural  life  renders  impossible  that  organised  combination  and 
constant  disciplined  practice  which  is  indispensable  to  some  of  thean. 
Uence  tt  comes  about  that  in  games  and  feats  of  skill  the  country  is 
beaten  by  th»  toivu-suburb.  Outside  Oxford  and  Cambridge  there 
are  no  sach  oarsmen  as  are  famished  by  the  rowing  clubs  of  the 
Thames ;  there  are  no  each  football-players  as  thoee  who  practise  on 
the  moors  round  the  Nurtbem  and  Midland  towns ;  and  tho  cricket 
team  of  suburban  Surrey — for  the  greater  part  of  Snrrey  is  a  men 
annex^to  Soathem  London — has  this  year  again  asserted  its  decisive 
sapenority  over  all  its  rivals.  The  athlete  waxes  as  the  sportsman 
wanes.  The  change  is  accompanied  by  a  widening  of  the  circle. 
Exercises  Lhiit  need  skill  and  strength  and  quickness  of  hand  and  eye 
are  becoming  possible  for  the  masses  of  the  middle  class.  Only  a  com- 
paratively wealthy  man  can  hunt  regnlorly,  and  from  youth  upwards  ; 
shooting  and  fishing  require  more  expenditure  of  time  and  money 
than  can  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  majority  of  those  who  work  for  their 
living.  Bnt  cricket  and  tennis  sod  football  are  cheap  enough  for 
everybody,  and  they  can  be  played  without  any  snch  elaborate  acces- 
.wries  as  a  pack  of  hounds  or  a  well-preserved  shooting.  The  middle- 
aged  man  who  cannot  afford  a  horse  can  take  his  pleasnre  economic^r 
on  a  tricycle  ;  and  the  bicycle  enables  tens  of  thonsands  of  hard- 
working young  fellows  to  exercise  their  limbs  and  get  some  fresh  air 
into  their  lungs.  The  humble  and  unpretenttoua  machine  seems 
likely  to  play  an  enormous  part  in  the  future  develo|KDent  of  tiie 
suburbs.  The  clerk  or  business-mau  who  lives  in  a  Buborban  town 
and  keeps  a  '^  safety  "  has  at  least  as  good  an  opportunity  of  gaining 
most  of  the  advantages  of  country  life  as  the  rustic  laboarer  who 
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never  takes  a  walk  whea  lie  can  help  it,  and  whose  daily  wanderings 
are  limited  to  the  rwwls  which  lead  from  his  cottage  to  his  work,  and 
from  his  work  to  the  public-house. 

Nor  is  Ibis  process  of  centrifugal   attraction  confined  to  what  ia 
called  the  middle-cIasB.      Year  by  year  working  men   tend  to  come 
more  closely  under  ita  influences.     The   new  suburbs  which  show  the 
largest  increase  are  thoae  in  which  a  consideruble  prt^portion  of  the 
inhabitants  ave  artisans  and  mechamcn.       These  arc   the  men  who 
liave  flitted  from  the  centre  of  the  town  on  the  wings,  so  to  speak,  of 
the  cheap  trains  and  the  tram-lines  ;  and  there  are  tens  of  thousands 
of  their  fellows  prepared  to  follow  them  when  the  cheap  trains  grow   ' 
more  nnmerons  and  thft  trams  yet   more   plentiful  and  convenient. 
The  working  man  is  able  to  live  in  the  suburbs  not   so  much  because 
he  has  more  wages  as  because  be  has  more  time.     The  suburban 
movement  is  accelerated   by  the  reduction  in   the   hours  of  labour, 
which  is  very  nearly  the  most  marked  of  the  economic  changes  of 
the  age.     When  a  man  has  to  be^n  work  at  fire  in  the  moroing  his 
house  must  not  be  very  far  away  fi-om  the  place  where  his  busineas  is 
carried  on ;  and  when  hia  work  occupies  twelve  or  fourteen  hoars  of 
•very  day,  he  cannot  afford  any  but  the  very  shortest  of  journeys  at 
the  end  of  it.     itut  with  his  working  day  reduced  to  nine,  or  eight, 
or  even  fewer  hours,  the  time  spent  in  travelling  to  and  from  a  suburban 
borne  can  well  bo  spared  ;  indet'd,  it  can  be  rather  usefully  deducted 
from  a  leu^ure  wliich  may  uccastonally  hang  heavily  on  the  hands  of 
ita  owner.     The  young  workman  who  lives  in  the  town,  aud  linishes 
work  at  five  io  the  aflemoim,  is  bard  put  to  it  to  find  a  proGtable  use 
for  bis  long  eveniugs.      He  may,  of  course,  cultivate  literature  on  n 
cheap  novelette,  or  the  drama  at   a  minor  music-hall,  or  society  at  a 
pablic-houso  sing-eong.     If  to  these  joys  be  does  not  incline,  there  is 
not  much  for  bim  to  do  except  to  lounge  about  the  streets.     In  the 
suburbs,  and  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  he  can  at  least  have 
the  chance  of  occupying  himself  with   amusements  which  are  more 
healthy,  if  not  more  elevating.      He  may  play  cricket,  or  football,  or 
row,  or  ride  a  bicycle ;  or,  if  he  does  none  of  these  things,  it  is  a 
relief  to  him  to  get  out  of  the  close   air  of  the  industrial  quarter  in 
which  his  work  is  done.      The  life  of  the  suburb  may  do  for  tbe  town 
artisan  in  the  future  what  it  has  already  done  for  the  clerk.      And 
the  artisan  is  quite  as  well   fitted  to  enjoy  it ;  for  he  has  at  least  as 
much  money  as  the  clerk,  and  will  soon  have  a  good  deal  more  leisure. 
Considering  that  the  suburban  type  is  likely  to  become  more  and 
more  prevalent,  it  is  as  well  that  wo  ahould  recognise  and  accept  it. 
At  present  we  profess  to   bo  rather  ashamed  of  it.      To  say  that  a 
thing  is  "aaburban"  is  to  many  minds  to  condemn  it  at  once.     The 
critic  sneers  at  the  suburban  view  of  literature  and  art ;  the  people 
who  are  (tboogh  now,  it  must  be  admitted,  chiefly  in  suburban  circles) 
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calletj  "  smart,"  know  of  nothing  but  the  genuine  countiy  and  the 
genuine  town,  which  to  them  are  very  strictly  limited  to  circum- 
scribed areas;  the  politiciaD,  which  is  the  oddest  thing  of  all,  has  no 
place  for  the  suburb  in  hia  prograranjo,  and  is  hoimted  by  a  suspicion 
that  an  electoral  victory  in  n  suburban  constitaeney  is  something  of 
which  he  must  be  half-aahamed.  The  worst  of  this  anachronistic 
sentiment  Is  that  it  leads  to  an  attempt  to  fight  against  the  stream 
of  natural  progress,  and  to  ch>oclf  iastead  of  assisting  the  evolution  of 
the  age.  Philanthropic  societies  and  local  anthoritiea  busy  them- 
selves in  impeding  the  lateral  expansion  of  the  towns,  while  trying 
to  heap  still  higher  the  contents  of  the  filled  and  loaded  centr&l 
districta,  where  men  live  in  layers,  one  on  the  top  of  the  other. 
Great  blocks  of  "workmen's  dwellings"  are  built  on  the  sites 
which  in  a  few  years  would,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  be 
much  more  profitably  occupied  by  shops,  warehouses  or  factories; 
and  artisans  are  encouraged  and  rewarded  to  bring  up  their  young 
children  in  these  barrack-like  and  prison-like  tenements.  The 
absurdity  reaches  its  climax  when  we  find  County  Councils  proposing 
to  pull  down  slums  by  the  acre  only  to  fill  up  the  ground,  at  enormooa 
expense  to  the  ratepayers,  with  fresh  sets  of  expensive  dwellings  for 
the  labouring  classes,  whom  it  is  thus  sought  to  anchor  to  the  "  con- 
geste<.l  districts"  of  the  great  cities.  It  is  a  mistake,  and  a  wasteful 
one ;  the  wiser  and  mora  economical  policy  woidd  be  to  he.lp  on,  by 
improved  means  of  locomotion,  the  inevitAblo  tendency  which  is 
leaving  the  ciisUy  sites  in  the  inner  circles  o£  the  tuivns  to  be 
used  OS  places  uf  busiiiesB  and  pnblic  resort  of  all  kinds,  while  the 
mass  of  the  middle  and  working-clasa  population,  the  boue  and  sinew 
of  the  country,  are  being  housed  in  ever  larger  (lud  wider  concentric 
rings  of  suburbs.  Climasy  legislation  or  misdirected  charity  may 
hamper  and  impede  the  movement,  but  they  cannot  stop  it  or  change 
its  direction :  fur  It  seems  clear  that  the  suburbs  ai'e  to  be  the  homes 
and  living-places  of  the  bulk  of  Englishmen,  if  not  of  the  bnlk  of  all 
the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Anglo-Celtic  peoples,  in  the  time  to  come. 


StDKEY  J.  Low. 


THEOLOGICAL  DEGREES  FOR 
NONCONFORMISTS. 


*'  TTAVK  yoa  any  Uoctora  of  Dirinity  in  your  Chnrch?"  was  a 
XX  question  once  pot  to  an  early  Mothmliat  preacher.  "No," 
was  the  reply;  "  our  divinity  is  not  sick,  and  needs  no  doctoring." 
It  would  not  bo  posaible  for  thia  diplomatic  answer  to  bo  given  to-day 
by  any  denomination  with  the  least  pretensions  to  influence.  Xcw 
ftmbitiona  have  arisen  in  Nonconformity.  There  ia  not  a  littla 
aspiration  alicr  gowns  and  hoods  among  men  whose  fathers  believed 
with  the  Psalmist  that  ''men  of  low  degree  are  vanity  and  men  of 
high  degree  are  a  lie." 

But,  although  the  D.D.  degree  is  worn  by  many  NoQconformifit 
ininist«rs,  the  conditions  of  obtaining  it  are  still  veiy  unsatisfactory. 
I  am  afr^d  it  is  not  generally  known  that  no  English  University 
confers  divinity  degrees  on  persons  who  are  not  members  of  the  Church 
of  Koglaod.  Nonconformist  ministers  may  obtain  academic  recogni- 
tion of  their  acqairements  in  every  subject  but  that  which  is  the 
main  study  of  their  lives.  I'htty  may  graduate  in  ai'ttj,  science,  law — 
the  Rov.  11.  A.  Redford,  for  instance,  wonascliolarahip  at  the  Ij^ndoa 
IjU6.  over  the  heads  of  two  candidates  who  are  now  distinguished 
Quectn's  Counsel — oven  in  nie<1icine  and  music;  but  the  faculty  of 
theology  is  closed  to  thi»m.  If  they  had  not  bet-n  a  remarkably  long- 
aufleriog  class  they  would  have  stfirted  an  agit-ation  long  eince  for  the 
removal  of  this  disability. 

The  University  of  London,  it  is  true,  has  no  doctrinal  teat  in  any 
department  of  its  work,  but,  nnfortnnately,  it  baa  no  divinity  degree 
to  give.  Its  nearest  approach  to  this  distinction  is  a  certificate  of 
having  passed  either  theHrst  or  the  I-'urther  Scriptural  Examination. 
These  ejcaminationa  are  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament, 
the  Greek  text  of  the  New,  Christian  evidences,  aud  Scripture  history, 
and  are  open  to  alt  arts  graduates.  It  is  provided  that  "  no  qnestion 
shall  be  pot  to  any  candidate  bearing  upon  any  doctrinal  point   dis- 
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puttici  between  Christiaos  aud  Cliriatians,  and  no  qaeetion  sliall  be 
pat  as  to  require  an  expres^on  of  religious  belief  on  the  part  of  t 
candidate  " ;  also  that  "  no  an&wer  or  translatioo   given  by   any  ca^^.^ 
didatd  Klmll  be  objected  to  on  the  ground  of  its  expressing  any  P^^w^  1 
liarity  of  doctrinal  views."     This  certificate  is  doubtless  an  endeiv,-^ 
of  careful  study  as  far  as  it  goes  ;  but,  being  a  mere  testamur,  ib    - 
much  less  diligently  coveted  than  it  wonld  be  if  it  gare  the  rights  ^ 
add  two  letters  to  one's  name.     Xo  matter  bow  brilliantly  a  candidal  ^. 
may  acqnit  himBelf,  he  remains  a  li.A.  or  1C.A..   and  nothing  nior«^ 
The  ex-President  of  the  Wealeyan  Conference,  for  example,  did  bo  ir^  jj 
as  to  receive  the  mark  of  8i>ociBl  distinction,   which  has  been  ^rs>  n 
on  only  one  other  occasion,  but  it  was  not  nntii  Edinburgh  gave  lii^^ 
an  honorary  degree  that  ha  becamp  Dr.  Moulton. 

At  the  older  English  Universities  there  are  soch  things  as  dirinit^^y 
degrees,  but  they  are  never  granted  to  the  uncircumcised  and  *1  '» 
Philistine.  To  become  a  B.D.  or  D.D.  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  it  ii 
necessary  not  only  to  declare  assent  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  b^^nt 
also  to  bo  in  Holy  Orders.  This  restriction  appears  the  more  exir— ^a- 
ordinary  when  one  remembers  that  all  theological  distinctions  **■  —Ml 
do  not  carry  with  them  a  divinity  degree  are  thrown  open  to  can^Kj. 
dates  of  any  belief.  At  Oxford  a  riissent«r  is  permitted  to  take  i 
first  class  in  the  Honour  School  of  Theology,  or  to  win  Cni^iiraL-«y 
prize*  or  scholarships  in  Hebrew  (even  tliat  which  bears  the  name  ^ 
Pcsey),  the  Septuagint,  the  Greek  Testament,  and  Theology  prop^fci. 
And  Dissenters  not  only  may  win  these  distinctions  if  they  can,  l>vit 
they  actually  do  win  them;  for  It  is  significant  that  in  the  vaiy 
centre  of  Aughcan  learning,  Nonconformists  hare  of  late  years  be«a 
carrying  off  a  proportion  of  theological  distinctions  far  beyond  tk  eir 
numerical  position  in  the  Unirersity.  Thre>e  times  In  the  last  fire 
years  the  Ellertou  Theologiciil  Essay  has  been  awarded  to  a  Non- 
conformist. But,  though  a  Dissenter  were  successful  enough  to  fill 
half  a  column  of  the  Honours  Uegist^r  with  the  list  of  his  distinc- 
tions, he  could  never  hope  to  proceed  to  a  divinity  degree.  A  few 
years  ago  an  Independent  minister  was  elected  to  a  theological  fellow- 
ship at  St.  John's,  Cambridge,  and  last  year  a  Primitive  Methodist 
layman  was  admitted  in  the  some  way  to  the  society  of  ^lerton,  bnt 
Ihf  Universities  of  which  these  gentknien  are  members  refuse  to 
admit  tLem  to  a  degree  which  they  .will  confer  upon  any  eouatrj 
parson  who  presents  them  with  a  thesis  and  a  fee.  Even  a  lavia^ii 
of  the  favoured  Churoh,  tbough  he  may  be  as  learned  an  ecdeos^ 
astical  hit^torian  as  Mr.  H.  M.  Gwatkin,  lies  under  a  simil^0i 
disqualification.  If  an  eminent  Nonconformist  theologian  happec:;^^ 
to  take  up  his  residence  in  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  the  Univer&ty  :  * 
compelled  to  stint  the  hospitality  for  which  Universities  are  fatnoi 
aud  has  to  content  itself  with  giving  him  an  honorary  M.A.  insl 

D.D.      With  respect  to  the  actual  standard  of  merit  required  ita^^ 
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a  dmnity  d^ree,  it  would  be  raah  for  any  but  the  Regiaa  Professor 
and  the  divinity  gradnates  themselves  to  express  an  opinion  ;  bot 
though  I  have  never  had  the  pleasure  of  liatening  in  the  Divinity 
School  to  the  dissertations  of  candidates  for  tho  baccalaureate  or  the 
doctorate,  I  hazard  the  conjecture  that  it  has  aometimeB  been  reached 
by  men  who  would  have  found  some  difficulty  in  satisfying  such 
examinational  tests  as  have  been  undei^one  by  many  undecorated 
Diasenters. 

At  the  University  of  Dorbam  there  are  similar  restrictions.  The 
only  otber  bodies  in  this  country  that  grant  theological  degrees  are 
at  David's  College,  Lampeter,  which  confers  the  B.D.,  and  (the 
L'niversity  o£)  Lambeth.  The  latter  institution  is  best  descnbed  by 
patting  into  tbe  mouth  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  Artemus 
Ward's  definition  of  his  own  family  circle — -"  of  which  I  am  it 
principally  myeelf." 

There  remain  for  consideration  the  Scotch  Universities,  which  ^rant 
these  degrees  at  the  end  of  a  course  of  stady  and  examination  similar 
to  that  which  is  required  in  the  other  faculties.  But  the  condition  of 
residence  in  North  Britain  is  a  barrier  to  all  but  a  zealons  few.  It 
cannot  be  expected  that  men  who  have  already  taken  an  arts  degree 
at  an  Knglish  university,  and  have,  perhaps,  spent  sorao  time  at  a 
theological  college  of  their  own  church  will  occupy  several  winter 
sessions  in  addition  in  attendance  on  classes  at  Glasgow  or  Aberdeen. 

It  will  easily  be  seen,  then,  that  Knglish  Noncontbrmists  who  wish 
to  become  Doctors  of  Divinity  have  to  depend  mainly  on  tho  chance  of 
an  honorary  degree.  The  scale  of  value  of  such  diplomas  has  a  very 
wide  range.  By  the  Scotch  Universitiea  tho  honour  is  bi^stowed  on 
tho  whole  with  fair  discrimination.  Tho  leading  Continental  Uni- 
versities too,  it  is  bfUfvod,  rarely  confer  it  except  upon  persons, 
whether  clerical  or  lay,  who  have  already  mode  their  reputation,  such 
as  for  instance  Prince  Bismarck  (D.D.  Giessen)  and  the  'Master  of 
Balliol  (D.D.  Leydiin).  America  is  more  indulgent,  btit  its  best- 
known  Universities  i-ctain  an  adequate  sense  of  self-rc-spect.  The 
mention  of  the  names  of  Dr.  R.  W.  Dale  and  Dr.  IT.  Allon  is  enough 
to  vindicate  Yale  from  any  reproach  of  laxity  of  staudarcl.  In  America, 
however,  a  great  many  institutions  thnt  are  purely  Bectional  and 
denominational  possess  charters.  Accordingly  an  honorary  degree 
has  almost  become  the  nsiial  reward  for  a  diligent  secretaryship  or  & 
successful  pastorate.  You  are  safe  in  addreasing  as  '■  Doctor"  any 
minister  who  has  made  himself  prominent  in  any  way.  A  study  of 
the  prospectuses  of  the  religious  magazines  confirms  this  opinion. 
The  other  day  an  Knglish  stationer  and  newsagent,  who  occai^ianally 
writes  sermons  and  nutlinoswas  surprised  to  find  a  contribution  of  his 
to  an  American  homileticnl  publication  announced  as  being  from  the 

pen  of  the  Kev. D.D.     It  should  bt'  noted  by  the  way  that 

the  M.A.  degrees  worn  by  eomo  well-knoirn  English  ministers  were 
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conferred  upon  tbem  by  these  {lenominational  institutions.  It  iso, 
to  qiieation  whether  their  nse  of  snch  "  honours  "  is  dignified  ;  f^^ 
the  general  public,  which  has  learnt  to  be  suspicious  of  the  D.D.,  h:^^' 
no  doubt  of  the  genuineness  of  a  M.A,  The  prefiice  to  a  '"pc^i^.  ' 
CfOf-h/ord  told  the  story  of  a  clergj-man  whoee  degree  w«8  from  ^^  ■ 
American  University,  which  on  inqmry  turned  ont  to  be  a  *'  fenia; 
college  "  coanting  no  other  male  among  its  graduates.  The  expUn^^ 
tion  was  that  hi?  had  dedicated  a  "  beantifiil  poem  "  to  "  the  gradnat^^j 

and  members  of Female  College,"  and  that  in  recognition  the 

President  moved  that  he  be  granted  the  degree  of  M.A.  "  I  esteem 
it  moat  higliJy,"  said  the  fortunate  recipient,  ''  for  it  was  for  troHc 
done." 

This  gentleman  had  reason  to  be  proad— by  comparison.  For 
some  degrees  are  procured  no  man  knoweth  how.  Even  the  smallest 
denominational  UniverBitieB  require  that  some  kind  of  serrice  ih«.ll 
have  been  rendered,  if  not  to  sacred  learning  in  general,  at  aav  nb^ 
to  some  church  in  particular  ;  and  "  female  colleges  "  reswve  their 
favours  for  gentlemeo  who  have  sufficient  literary  ability  to  gl'v~!< 
poetical  expression  to  their  belief  in  women's  rights.  Bat  it  is  to  !» 
feared  tbnt  the  relation  of  some  graduates  to  their  Uulveisties  it 
nothing  but  a  c-a9h  nrxus.  There  was  a  time  when  payment  of  a  i&-m 
pounds  was  saflicient  to  procare  from  some  German  UniveiBities  tlaa 
degree  of  I'h.D.,  a  degree  appropriately  signified  by  these  initials,  for' 
it  ineant  exactly  t'iddle-de-doe.  It  is  said,  however,  that  tbess 
articles  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  list  of  German  exports.  Bnft 
the  commercial  geniosof  America  still  recognises  the  financial  value  t£ 
the  traflic.  -Just  as  the  solo  object  of  every  cheap-jack  who  stands  in 
the  mtu-ket  is  to  supply  his  customers  with  goods  that  wear  brtter 
tlian  what  can  be  boaght  in  the  shops,  so  the  only  aim  of  every 
American  University  is  the  promotion  of  learning  ;  but  how  can 
learning  bo  proinotpd  unless  tbo  University  chest  is  kept  well  filled? 
There  is  an  okl  story  of  a  minister  who  gallantly  escorted  soma 
American  lady  friends  in  their  exploration  of  t/>ndon.  At  the  Zoo 
the  minister,  who  was  an  enthusiast  in  natural  history,  showed  great 
interest  in  a  monkey  that  had  been  brought  over  from  America. 
Eifl  friends,  noting  his  taste,  promised  that  in  return  for  his  kindw-ss 
they  wonld  send  him  on  their  return  a  specitneti  of  the  animal  Ik"  so 
greatly  admired.  A  few  weeks  later  be  received  a  letter  exprcttiog 
their  regret  that  a  monkey  of  that  choice  species  conld  not  be  obtained, 
but  enclosing  the  degrne  of  ID.D.,  which  they  had  procnred  for  him  im 
mitigation  of  his  disappointment.  It  is  assorted  that  in  uar^t 
instances  not  only  the  degree,  but  the  University  itaolf  Is  hopm «, 
having  no  existence  outside  tho  advertisement  columns  of  a  new  ■*■ 
paper.  In  a  dingy  ofticf^  in  a  New  York  back  street  sits  the  cm  ^ 
speculator  in  human  vanity,  raking  the  dollars  into  his  pocket  rir~n^ 
tossing  into  the  waste-paper  basket  the  essays  which,  to  blind  th«  ep^"~^ 
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omers,  he  has  required  as  a  condition.     And  in  Kaglaud 
^le  purchaser  bhizoos  his  O.  I),  upon  bis  bills,  nor 

"  diifs  \ic  feel  his  title 
llang  toniw  ittxtiit  liioi  liku  a  giant's  rob« 
Tpuu  It  dwarfiiJi  tbief." 

1  one  consolation.     When  they  reach  heaven,  all  who  havft 

I  on  earth  as  more  leamecl  than  they  really  are,  will  have 

the  deception.     We  have  it  on  the  anthority  of  a  dis- 

exposttor,  who  adds  to  his  other  gifts  a  subtle  ^race  of 

IFhea  ho  dies,"  '  says  Dr.  Samuel  Cox  of  the  sham  D.D., 

^pior  fate  can  befall  bini  than  that  he  should  be  sent  to 

heaven,  bo  tau^'bt  to  handle  his  grammars  and  lexicona  and 

f  divinity,  and  so  be  compelled  to  become  what  ho  professed 

to  be,  and  walk  the  gotden  streets  a  perfectly  honest  man 

he  (juestiou  of  fictitioas  degrees  may  be  dismissed  with  an 

of  Rurpri.se  that  people  who  desire  them  do  not  save  their 

call  themsitlves  by  what  title  they  please,  without  asking 

permiaaion.     I  suppose  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  any  man 

ng  to  his  aamo  whatever  initials  he  likes,  and  interpreting 

my  possible  way.      Ho  may  follow  the  example  of  a  once 

^gelist  who  uigned  himself  S.S.  (Sinner  Saved),  or  of  the 

ttioned  in  another  Crocl'j'rrd  preface,  who  appended  to  his 

\,  on  t'he  strength  of  his  having  been  educated  at  St.  Aidnn'a, 

td. 

lately  been  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  many  that  the  dme 
pat  an  end  to  the  nnsattsfootory  condition  in  which  the 
theological  degrees  for  Nonconformists  is  found  at  present, 
informist  press,  especially  in  the  Britith  Weekly^  there 
considerable  discussion  of  the  subject.  In  the  opinion  of 
ost  desirable  reform  wonld  be  the  constitution  of  the 
^cadomicuB  into  a  Theological  University.  This  Senatos 
in  1879,  and  was  at  first  an  association  of  Congrega- 
ily.  It  now  include.^  Baptist  and  Presbyterian  col- 
in  England  and  Anstralia.  It  aims  at  the  encourage- 
matic  theoloffical  study  by  means  of  examinations  which 
to  present  and  past  students  of  the  afHliated  colleges,  and, 
hkin  conditions,  to  ministers  generally  of  ^ither  of  these 
mninations.  It  confers  the  diploma  of  associate  (A.T.S.) 
f  (F.T.S.).  AmoDg  its  examiners  have  been  many  theolo- 
utatioa  belonging  to  other  churches — e.g.,  Canon  Cheyue, 
natch,  Professor  Jlomerie,  Prebendaiy  Row,  Professor 
Professor  Agar  Beet.  A  study  of  tito  Calendar  shows 
is  thorough,  and  that  the  Senatus  really  does  successfully 
eesoa  to  do.  The  tutors  at  the  afBliated  colleges  testify 
latioiia  have  done  much  to  quicken  the  energy  and 
•  Erpoiitor,  Firrt  Scries,  toL  1.  ii.  US. 
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mtereet  of  the  students.  It  is  proposed  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  tluB 
Senalus,  and  to  Keels  powers  to  grant  degrees  in  divinity.  All  theo- 
lo^cal  institutions  of  any  recognised  stsuding  are  to  be  invited  to 
join  in  constituting  a  representative  body  that  sball  do  for  tlieology 
what  the  University  of  London  does  foi-  iion-theological  subjects. 
Episcopalinns  are  not  to  be  excluded,  "  tiiough  soeuritioa  most  be 
token  against  undue  preiMiudcrBnce." 

The  scheme  is  supported  by  Bevcml  namus  of  influftnoe,  but  there 
are  weighty  objections  against  it.  In  the  iirst  phice,  it  would  be  a 
Univeraity  of  one  faculty;  and  a  University  of  one  faculty  is  an 
absurdity.     Dr.  Fairbaim'a  cGntention  is  unanswerable. 

"  A  theologifjil  Univt-rsity  [he  sjiyn]  Is  h  jil.nwe  ti>  whicli  it  is  poMsible  to 
attach  a  mekniiig  on!y  hy  for)ji'ttiii|;  whiit  the  term  Univei^ity  IniB  come  to 
signify,  it  un^'ht  to  be  u  urlioul  of  the  eciences  wht-ra  the  facultieo  are 
Taiied  but  th»  body  uue,  titid  what  does  not  fulfil  thie;  IdeM,  wbut  Ik  not  utt  it 
were  an  incorporutwd  encjclopifilia  of  thf  sciencee,  can  he  no  i'mverntat, 
no  living  nnd  varied  yet  uiufipJ  home  of  kuowludge.  Then,  if  theology 
begins  to  seek  B  special  charter  for  herself,  whet's  i&  the  demand  to  ead't 
If  we  are  to  have  a  Theological  Univensity,  why  not  also  a  Geological, 
Anthropological,  Muthemutical,  Utulogival.  and  so  oD  ad  injinitum  i" 

Ue  therefore  holds  that,  while  nothing  ta  more  to  be  desired  than 
the  incorporation  of  theological  colleges  in  a  University  system, 
nothing  is  less  to  he  desired  than  the  incorporation  of  such  colleges 
into  a  University.  Dr.  H.  U.  Fteynolds's  argnment  that  the  Univer- 
sities always  ai^wint  BpecialiHis  in  every  department  is  not  a  sufficient 
reply.  It  is  true  that  at  Oxford  there  is  a  Board  of  the  Facnlty  of 
Theology,  but  the  jJOBition  that,  theology  shall  take  in  the  stodies  of 
the  University  in  not  determined  by  that  Board,  but  in  Hebdomadal 
Council,  Convocation,  and  other  arenas  where  specialists  in  rival 
pursuits  meet  and  rend  one  another.  A  proposal  to  give  complete 
Home  Rule  to  each  faculty  in  the  University  would  not  be  listened  to 
for  a  moment. 

An  equally  fatal  objection  is  that  the  proposed  University  wonld 
be  sectarian,  and  a  sectarian  theological  TJniversity  is  nothing  better 
than  a  seminary.  Such  a  proposal  might  be  expected  from  some 
quarters,  bnt  certainly  not  from  the  Free  Churches.  It  is  idle  to  say 
that  Anglicans  may  come  if  they  like.  Will  they  come  ?  How  wDl 
this  do  for  the  invitation  ?  *'  Gentlemen,  we  Dissenters  are  anxious 
to  become  Doctors  of  Divinity.  We  are  afraid  that  the  oiit*ide  world 
won't  think  much  of  our  doctorates  if  it  is  a  purely  Dissenting  ailair. 
Will  you  therefore  be  so  kind  as  to  help  to  give  us  position  by  taking 
a  seat  or  two  on  our  Board  and  supplying  as  with  a  few  caodidales, 
so  that  we  may  overcome  any  suspicion  that  it  is  a  hole-and-corner 
business  ?  We  can  hardly  venture  to  oak  the  help  of  ihom  of  yon 
who  are  Oiford  and  Cambridge  men  and  who  can  therefore  taka 
divinity  degrees  at  your  own  Universities,  but  literates  will  receive 
an  oflectiouate  welcome.     We  offer  the  following  special  subjects : — 
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for  High  Clitirchmen,  *  Jmx  Mundi ' ;  fur  Low  Churchmen,  the 
Biahop  of  liiverpool'^  pamphlets  ;  and  for  Broad  Churehuieti,  '  Robert 
Elfiiiiere.'  The  hootl  m\\  he  of  HCtalei  ctolh,  but  linings  will  vary  in 
colour  according  to  the  deaomination  of  the  wearer."  If  the  sclieriie 
is  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  AngSicans  a-i  well  as  of  Noneonformista,  it 
may  be  regarded  as  certain  that  no  Government  wilt  grant  a  charter 
withont  evidence  to  show  that  there  is  a  general  desire  for  it  in  the 
Church  of  Knpland  an  well  as  in  the  Free  (.'hnrches.  To  what  signs 
of  such  a  demanti  19  it  possible  to  point?  And  if  the  undertaking  is 
not  largely  shared  by  Anglicans,  if  the  University  becomes  practically 
Xonconformist,  it  will  be  regarded,  however  undeservedly,  aa  a  secta- 
rian and  inferior  institution.  The  stamp  of  provincialism  will  be 
upon  it.  Indeed,  the  very  fact  that  it  is  seriously  proposed  to  create 
a  D.D.  (Senatus  Academicus),  or  D.D.  (Memorial  Hall),  or  whatever 
it  may  be  called,  is  enough  to  renew  ones  rc-gretn  at  the  death  of 
Matthew  Arnold. 

And  «veu  those  who  view  with  equanimity  the  prospect  of  a  purely 
Nonconformist  L'uiversity  may  ht  warned  of  some  practical  diQiculties 
in  the  carrying  out  of  their  phm.  la  it  to  be  an  institution,  of 
btVBngelical  Kouconformist«  only  ?  Then  the  Human  Catholics  will 
apply  for  a  aepamte  charter,  as  will  Manchester  New  CoUfge.  And 
if  it  is  not  to  be  Evangelical,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Mr. 
Spargeon  will  seek  jwwers  to  confer  upon  the  alumni  of  the  Pastors' 
College  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Doctor  of  Up-grade  Divinity,  it 
will  be  rash  to  say  how  many  of  the  sects  mentioned  in  that  famons 
page  of  Whitaker  will  not  want  separate  incorporation.  It  may  be 
neoeasary  to  estaUisli  distinct  L'niversities  for  the  Alethians,  the 
Belierers  in  Joanna  Southcott,  tha  Glory  Band,  the  Loving  Brethren, 
and  the  Recreative  Ketigionists.  It  will  thus  be  presently  with  us  as 
it  is  in  America,  where,  according  to  rumour,  any  denomination  that 
enters  a  town  large  enough  to  possess  a  post-oflice,  establishes  first  a 
meeting-house,  then  a  Sunday-achool,  and  then  a  University.  All 
this  is  exceedingly  likely  to  promote  the  systematic  and  scientific 
■tndy  of  theology. 

But  why  have  a  new  University  at  all  ?  There  is  surely  no  need 
of  creating  now  machinerj'.  All  that  is  wanted  is  an  extension  of  the 
UBc*  to  which  the  machinery  already  in  existence  is  pot.  I  am 
eiqsecially  amn zed  that  any  one  supposing  himself  to  be  a  LIberationist 
should  demand  a  Nonconformist  theological  I'niverNity,  for  such  a 
demand  means  practically  the  surrender  of  Nonconformist  claims  to 
the  freeing  of  the  old  Universities  from  sectarian  restrictions.  It 
means  on  everlasting  acquiescence  in  the  arrangement  by  which  the 
dinoity  degrees  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  preserved  for  tha 
exclusive  benefit  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  oE  Kngland. 

I  would  suggest  that  in  the  Grst  place  a  serious  elloi't  be  made  to 
induce  the  University  of  London  to  grant  theological  degrees.     There 
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TTiirii  nni  rl  hi  nn  fiM  attittmSiwfL  iTiii 
tnflWwrfcwwWihtwi,     la  Oe  fill  of  prii9-«isBm 
Heriptanl  «aeri««lioa»  m^  be  Koand  tbe  nsma  <if  AB^esao^ 
Cirtolfai,  CDBgKpftiDMliali,  Baptnte,  WiiihjiM.   UutariMn.  nd 

0nsi  Jvn.  IjMsaon  mrolrai^  nfipoits  qpiiiic*w  ira  coMlml]^  P''^ 
In  tfc»  ordiiMnr  vta  exaimnatiaoft.  CaiKMifet  w^  take  mant  pUle- 
■opfajr  UBoog  their  B.A.  safajeeCi  ue  uind  to  £aeam  tib»  jipMrri  oT 
tiOMcieoe*.  TV  {wpen  in  Eagluii  hiMory  aoA  Fn^Kih  Btaratsre 
omtais  qiu^d/yna  that  imgiit  m  well  be  grooped  ooder  the  lM«fiiif^«f 
Ckneh  biitor^.  It  is  itin  mere  i^mSttDt  tbftt  tlw  bums  of  Non- 
CWifaHiIlto  maj'  be  fonnii  in  the  SMa  of  the  Hoooor  School  of 
Thwlegj  at  <'taford,  aod  tbe  Tbeolofpcal  Tn|to0  at  Cambri^e,  where 
the  syUilm*  even  tnclndm  th^  stody  of  tejct-booka  of  dogmatics. 
ProTeaaor  Ow*ti  Whit«hoote,  wbo  is  ooe  of  the  principal  adrocatea  of 
tbe  grantiog  of  ft  chnrier  to  the  Senatus  AcademictUi,  Eeeios  to  give 
tip  tbr«  LoodOD  Vniv^raty  ia  d^patr.  For  nearlj  sixty  jeaia,  he  sars, 
it  bas  been  " a  uut't  n'^itnu  rather  than  an  alnut  matrr  to  ns  alL^ 
But  he  in  led  astraj  by  his  metaphor.  In  the  case  of  LoodoD 
I'nivertity  (if  ftucli  an  approiich  to  a  bolt  maj  be  permitted)  ererT 
man  i«  bis  own  ttepmotber,  or  at  any  rate  a  fractional  part  of  her. 
Are  the  gradnat«»  who  compose  Convocation  mere  dummies  without 
power  to  inllu*^nce  in  any  way  the  action  of  the  University  ?  There 
arn  (•nuugU  Xoiicon  form  tat  luinistern  among  graduates  resident  in 
fjondon  to  secure  that  the  question  should  at  least  be  tboronghly 
debated.  If  Convocation  were  found  to  be  in  sympathy  with  thft 
inoTement,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  persuade  the  higher  powers  ; 
und  certainly  an  attempt  of  this  kind  would  sccnrc  much  greater 
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support  in  the  country  gt.>uerally  Uian  would  be  givea  to  the  proposal 
of  a  sectional  UuiversLty,  Wo  might  count  upou  the  nssistatice  not 
only  of  miuisters  but  aUo  of  all  laymeu  who  are  interetited  iu  theolo- 
gical subjects.  It  is  needless  to  point  out  how  great  a  public  service 
would  be  rendered  if  it  were  made  possible  for  Professor  Hurloy's 
abilities  as  a  Xew  Testament  exegete  to  receive  academical  reoog- 
xdUon ;  and  if  certificates  of  proficiency  in  patri»lic  history  were 
brought  within  the  reach  of  Lord  Randolph  Churcliill  and  other 
etatcsuiL-n,  who  quote  Origen  In  debates  on  the  Deceased  Wife's  kSistor 
Bill. 

An  nnsQccessful  attempt  was  recently  made  tc  induce  the  Victoria 
University  to  grant  theological  degrees.  If  it  had  succeeded,  certiun 
colleges  of  recognised  standing  would  have  been  permitted  to  send 
their  students  as  candidates  for  the  new  examination.  This  scheme 
wonld  be  excellent  as  far  as  it  went,  but  it  would  only  bo  ft  partial 
solution  of  the  qnestion  ;  for  it  would  apply  only  to  what  might  bo 
called  the  aristocracy  of  Nonconfonniat  institotiona  for  the  training 
of  ministers.  The  tlniversity,  too,  wonld  probably  find  some  diffi- 
colty  in  drawing  the  lino.  It  would  not  always  V  easy  to  decide 
whether  a  college  had  reache<l  the  standard  rcrjuired  to  admit  it  to 
the  privileges  of  incorporation  ;  or  whether  in  the  couree  of  years  after 
incorporation  its  character  had  so  declined  as  to  make  ita  removal 
desirable.  There  would  probably  be  repeatei.1  the  early  experience  of 
the  University  of  London  which  fonnd  it  necessary  to  give  up  as 
unworkable  the  plan  of  requiring  a  certificate  of  attendance  at  the 
lectures  of  some  one  of  a  large  number  of  affiliated  colleges. 

But  whatever  schemes  are  suggested  for  the  institution  of  tlieo- 
logical  degrees  in  Universities  that  do  not  grant  them  at  present,  on 
attempt  should  certainly  be  mode  to  free  from  denominational  restric- 
tions the  degrees  that  already  exist.  While  such  restrictions  remain, 
the  nationalising  of  the  Universitiea  is  incomplete.  The  extension  is 
bound  to  come,  for  the  principle  of  exclusion  was  practically  sur- 
rendered when  the  Theological  School  and  the  Tlieological  Tripos 
were  thrown  open.  Wben  it  is  once  permitted  to  a  Nonconformist 
to  take  a  first  in  theology,  or  to  win  the  Denyer  and  Johiison,  it  is 
impossible  to  give  a  reason  why  be  should  not  be  permitted  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  Baccalaureate  and  Doctorate  of  Divinity.  The  demand 
is  really  not  for  innovation  but  for  consistency.  And  we  may  use 
argnmenta  quite  detached  from  oonsiderations  of  religious  freedom. 
Is  not  the  present  exclusiveness  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  very 
ideal  of  »  University  itself?  The  Kepublic  of  Letters  makes  no 
shibboleth  the  test  of  its  citixeosfaip.  Let  us  hope  that  a  great 
national  seat  of  teaming  will  not  always  be  thought  to  add  to  its 
dignity  by  being  guilty  of  narrowness  and  sectarianism  of  which  a 
lieutenant  in  the  Salvation  Army  woakl  be  ashamed. 

H.  W.  HoawiLL. 
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IVY  Stanbury  had  never  been  ia  tJie  South  before.  So  everything 
buret  full  upon  her  with  all  the  charm  cf  novelty.  As  they 
tvached  Autibes  btntbn,  the  sun  was  settiiig.  A  piuk  glow  from  hU 
blooU-red  orb  lit  up  the  snowy  ridge  of  the  .Muritime  Alps  with  fairy 
splendour.  It  was  a  dream  of  delight  to  those  eagtT  young  eyes, 
frebh  from  the  fog  and  frost  and  brooding  gloom  of  Loudon.  In  front, 
the  deep  blue  port,  the  long  white  mole,  the  plctnresiiue  lighthouse, 
the  arcaded  breakwater,  the  sea  just  flecked  with  rugset  lateen  sails, 
the  uoosting  craft  that  lay  idle  by  the  quays  in  the  harbour.  Further 
on,  tlie  mouldering  grey  town,  enolosed  in  its  mediufval  walU,  and 
topped  by  its  two  tall  towers  :  the  square  bastions  and  angles  of  Vau- 
ban's  great  fort :  the  laughing  coast  towai-ds  Nice,  dotted  over  with 
white  villages  perched  high  among  dark  hiHa  :  and  beyond  all,  soaring 
up  into  the  cloudless  sky,  the  phantom  peaks  of  those  sun-smittea 
mountains.  No  lovelier  sight  con  eye  behold  round  the  enchanted 
^[editerraneftn  :  what  wonder  Ivy  Stanbury  gnzcd  at  it  that  first  night 
of  her  sojoum  in  the  Soutli  with  unfeigned  admiratiou  ? 

"  It's  beautiful,"  she  broke  forth,  drawing  a  deep  breath  as  she  spoke, 
and  gazing  up  at  the  clear-cut  outlines  of  the  Cime  de  Mercantoorn. 
'*Moro  "beautiful  than  anything  I  could  hare  imagined,  almost," 

But  Aunt  Emma  was  busy  looking  after  the  lnggn.ge,  registered 
throngh  from  I/ondon.  "  Qua/re  colis,  all  told,  and  then  the  nigsaad. 
the  ho1d-al!  ;  Maria  should  have  fastened  those  straps  more  securely. 
And  where '.s  the  black  bag?  And  the  thing  with  theetuu?  And 
raind  you  take  care  of  my  canary,  Ivy." 

Ivy  stood  still  and  gazed.  So  like  a  vision  did  DioKe  dainty  pink 
summits,  all  pencilled  with  dark  glens,  hang  myotic  in  the  air.  To 
think  about  luggage  at  such  a  moment  as  this  was,  to  her.  eheer  dese- 
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cmticm.     And  how  wine-ooloared  was  the   dark  sea  in  the  evening 

Jjfrht  :  and  how  antique  the  prey  Creek  town  :  and  how  delicious  the 

mnset!     The  snowiest  peaka  of  all  stxiod  out  now  in  the  very  hne  of 

ihc      Tinky  nacre  that  lines  a  shell :  the  shadows  of  the  gorges  that 

Fc<tr^^  their  smooth  sides  showed  up  in  delicat©  tinta  of  palo  green 

aofj     4dark  pnrple.     Ivy  drew  a  deep  breath  again,  and  clutched  the 

bird-cage  silently. 

T  fao  lonff  drive  to  the  botol  across  the  olive-clad  promontory,  between 
ht^y  ^nd  bay,  was  one  continuous  joy  to  her.  Ilere  and  there,  rocky 
ia1e>^  s  opened  out  for  a  moment  to  right  or  left,  hemmed  in  by  tiny 
cro,j^ga.  where  the  blue  sea  broke  in  milky  foam  upon  weather-lieatcn 
Elcer-^ries.  Coquettish  white  villas  gleamed  rosy  in  the  Betting  sun 
aixiox:3g  tangled  gardenn  of  strange  shrubs,  whose  very  names  Ivy  knew 

not -date-palms,   and   fan-palms,  and  eucalyptus,  and  mimosa,  and 

gre^zi  .Mediterranean  pine,  and  tall  flowering  agnvi'.  At  last,  the 
tiT-e-«:1  horses  broke  into  a  final  cantor,  ani3  drew  op  before  the  broad 
st^ir-sof  the  hotel  on  the  headland.  A  vista  tlirough  the  avenue 
re-v-«f  &Ied  to  Ivy's  eyes  a  wide  strip  of  sea,  and  beyond  it  again  the 
2^&S^  outline  of  the  KstiSrel,  most  exquisitely  shaped  of  earthly  moun- 
takirae.  silhouetted  in  deep  blue  agninut  lUii  fiery  red  of  a  sky  just 
fOidicig  from  the  afterglow  into  profound  darkness. 

f^he  could  hardly  dresR  for  dinner,  fur  looking  out  of  the  window. 
EI'v^zi  in  that  dim  evening  light,  the  view  across  the  bay  was  too  ex- 
<l&«x.^iteto  bo  neglected. 

ZHowever,  liy  dint  of  frequent  mlmonitionH  from  Aunt  Emma, 
tlaz'ough  the  partition  door,  she  managed  at  last  to  rummage  out  her 
little  whit«  evening  dress — a  soft  nun's  cloth,  made  full  in  the  bodice 

^nd  scrambled  throogh  in  the  nick  of  time,  as  the  dinner-boll  was 

'ixa^iiig. 

^STiililc  d'hite  was  fairly  full.  Moat  of  the  guesta  were  ladies.  But 
'^O  I  vy'a  surprise,  and  perhaps  even  dismay,  she  found  hi^rself  seated 
^«^  Jc-t  a  tall  young  man  in  the  long  black  cassock  of  a  Catholic  priest, 
'^'i-tii  a  delicatt"  pale  face,  very  austere  and  clear-cut.  This  was  dis- 
oc^Kaoprting  to  Ivy,  for,  in  the  English  way,  ehe  ha*l  a  vague  feeling  in 
"•^■-K-    mind  that  priests,  after  all,  were  not  quite  human. 

The  tall  young  man,  however,  turned  to  her  aft«r  a  minute's  pause 

''^'i'tZi  a  frank  and  pleasant  smile,  which  seemed  all  at  once  to  bespeak 

>»*r»-    sympathy.      He  had  an  even  row  of  white  teeth,  Ivy  observed, 

M>-<i  thin,  thoughtful  lips,  and  a  cultivated  air,  and  the  mien  of  a  gen- 

tileMjian.     Cardinal  Manning  must  aarely  have  looked  like  that  when 

ha     was  an  Anglican  curate.     So  austere  was  the  young   man's  face, 

jet  80  gentle,  so  engaging. 

*'  Mademoiselle  has  just  arrived  to-day  ?  "  he  said,  interrogatively, 
in  the  pore,  sweet  Trench  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  Ivy  could 
^«e  at  a  glance  he  felt  she  was  shy  of  him,  and  was  trying  to  reassure 
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her.  "  What  a  behutifal  sunset  we've  had  !  W'hat  lijjht !  What 
coloor ! " 

His  voico  rang  so  soft  that  Ivy  phicketl  up  heart  of  grac<i  to  answer 
him  hnliily  in  her  own  pretty  variation  of  the  OUendorflian  dialect, 
"  Tes,  it  was  splenJid,  splendid.  This  is  the  first  time  I  visit  the 
Mf^iterranean,  and  coming  frotn  the  cold  North,  its  beanty  takes  tny 
breath  away." 

*'  Mademoiselle  is  French  then  ? "  the  yonng  priest  asked,  with 
the  courtly  flattery  that  sits  so  naturally  on  his  countrymen. 
*'  No,  Engliah  ?  Really  I  And  neverthelesa  you  speak  with  a 
charming  accent.  But  all  English  ladies  speak  French  to-day.  Yes, 
this  place  is  lovely  :  nothing  lovelier  on  the  coast.  I  went  up  this 
evening  to  the  hill  that  forms  tUo  centre  of  our  HtHe  promontory- " 

"The  hill  with  the  lighthou-ije  that  we  passed  on  our  way?"  Ivy 
askeil,  proud  at  heart  that  she  could  remember  the  word  phare  off- 
baud,  without  reference  to  the  dictionary. 

The  Abbe  bowed.  "  Yes,  the  hill  with  the  lighthouse,"  he  answered, 
hardly  venturing  to  correct  her  by  making  p/tarc masculine.  "There 
is  there  a  Banctuarj'  of  Our  Lady — Notre-Dame  de  la  Garonpo^and 
I  mounted  up  to  it  by  the  Chemin  de  la  Crois,  to  make  my  devo- 
tions. And  after  f^pending  a  little  half-hour  all  alone  in  the  oi-atory, 
I  went  out  upon  the  platform,  and  sat  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  and 
looked  before  me  upon  the  view.  Oh,  mademoiselle,  how  shall  I  »ay  ? 
it  was  divine !  it  was  beautiful !  The  light  from  the  setting  sun 
touched  up  those  spotle^  tcmple-s  of  the  eternal  snow  with  the  rosy 
radiance  of  an  angel's  wing.  It  was  a  prayer  in  marble.  One  would 
think  the  white  and  common  dayHght^  streaming  through  some  dim 
cathedral  window,  made  rich  with  figures,  was  falling  in  crimaon  pal- 
pitations on  the  claspf^d  hands  of  some  alabaster  saint — so  glorious 
was  it,  so  beautiful ! "' 

Ivy  .'smiled  at  his  enthusiasm  :  it  was  so  like  her  own — and  yet, 
oh,  80  different !  But  she  admired  T.he  young  Ahbi';,  all  the  some, 
for  not  being  agbamed  of  his  faith.  What  Knglish  curate  would  have 
dared  to  board  a  stranger  like  that^ — with  such  a  winning  confidence 
that  the  stranger  would  share  hiji  own  point  of  view  of  things  ?  And 
then  the  touch  of  poetry-  that  he  threw  into  Jt  all  was  so  deliestely 
medi;vval.  Ivy  looked  at  him  and  smiled  again.  The  priest  had 
certainly  begun  by  creating  »  favourable  impression. 

All  through  dinner,  her  new  acquaintance  talked  to  her  uninter- 
niptedly.  Ivy  was  quite  charmed  to  see  how  far  her  meagre  French 
would  carry  her.  Aud  iier  neighbour  was  &o  polite,  so  grave,  bo 
attentive.  He  never  seemed  to  notice  ber  mistakes  of  gender,  her 
little  errors  of  touae  or  mood  or  synta-t :  he  caught  rapidly  at  what 
she  meant  when  she  paused  for  a  word :  he  finished  her  senteaces 
for  her  better  than   she  could  have  done  them  herself :  he  never 
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SDggasted,  lie  never  curruuLed,  he  never  faltered,  bot  be  helped  her 
oat,  as  it  were,  unconscioutiljr,  witUout  ever  s^eoiing  to  help  her.  la  a 
word,  he  had  the  maonerH  of  a  born  gentleman,  with  the  polish  and 
the  grace  o£  good  French  society.  And  then,  whatever  he  said  vras 
eo  interesting  and  so  well  put.  A  tinge  of  Celtic  imagination  light-ed 
up  aU  hia  talk.  He  was  welt  road  in  his  own  literatnre,  and  in 
English  and  German  too.  Nothing  could  haro  bcon  more  unliko  I\-y*a 
prooonoeived  idea  of  the  French  Catholic  priest — the  rotund  and 
rubicund  village  cunS.  This  man  was  tall,  sUm,  pathetic,  poetical 
looking,  with  piercing  black  eyes,  and  features  of  striking  and 
statuesqae  beauty.  But  above  all,  1^7  felt  now  ho  was  earnest,  and 
haman — intensely  human. 

Once  only,  when  conversaiiun  rose  loud  across  the  table,  the  Abb6 
ventured  to  ask,  with  bat<'d  breath,  in  a  candid  tone  of  Inrjuiry, 
"  Mademoiselle  is  Catholic  ?  " 

Ivy  looked  down  at  her  plate  as  sho  answered  in  a  timid  voice, 
*'  No,  roormieur,  Anglican."  Then  slie  added,  half  apologetically,  with 
a  deprecating  smile,  "  'Tis  the  religion  of  my  oouatry,  yon  know." 
For  she  feared  lihe  shocked  him. 

"  Perfectly,"  the  Abb6  answered,  with  a  sweet  smile  of  resigned 
r^ret;  and  he  mnrmnred  something  lialf  to  himself  in  the  Latin 
iongae,  which  Ivy  didn't  understand.  It  was  a  verse  from  the  Volgat*, 
"  Other  sheep  have  I  which  are  not  of  this  fold :  them  also  will  I 
bring  in."  For  he  was  a  tolerant  man.  though  devout,  that  Abbe,  and 
Mademoiselle  was  charming,  Uad  not  even  the  Church  itself  held 
that  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  I  know  not  how  many  more — and 
thoD,  Mademoiselle,  no  doubt  orred  through  ignorance  of  the  Faith, 
And  tho  teaching  of  her  poi-ents ! 

After  dinner  they  strolled  out  into  th<)  great  entrance  hall.  The 
Abb£,  with  a  courtly  bow,  went  oS,  half  reluctant,  in  another  direction. 
Oq  a  table  close  by,  tho  letters  that  came  by  the  evening  post  lay  dis- 
played in  long  rows  for  visitors  to  claim  their  own.  With  true 
feminine  curiosity,  Iv%*  glanced  over  tlio  names  of  her  fellow  gaesta. 
Ooeetnick  her  at  once — "  M.  I'AUbfi  de  Kerraadec."  "That  must  be 
oar  prient,  Aunt  Emma,''  she  said,  looking  close  at  it.  And  the 
£aglish  barrister  with  the  loud  voice,  who  sat  opposite  her  at  tnble, 
made  answer,  somewliat  blufiiy,  "  Yes,  that's  the  priest,  M.  (Juy  de 
Kermadec.  Von  can  see  with  half  an  eye,  he's  above  the  common 
rnok  of  'em.  Belongs  to  a  very  distingnished  Breton  family,  so  I'm 
told.  Of  late  years,  you  know,  there's  been  a  reaction  in  France  in 
favour  of  piety.  It's  the  mode  bo  be  J^ivi.  'Hie  Royalists  think  relt- 
gioD  goes  hand  in  hand  with  legitimacy.  Su  several  noble  families 
«ead  a  younger  son  into  the  church  now  again,  as  before  the  Revolu- 
tion— make  a  decorative  Abb^  of  him.  It's  quite  the  thing,  as  times 
go.     The  eldest  son  of  the  Kermadecs  is  a  marquis,  1  believe — one 
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of  tlieir  trumpery  numjaee's — haa  a  chfiteau  in  Morbihsn — ^the  second 
sou's  in  It  caralry  rejcpment,  and  serves  La  France ;  the  third's  in  the 
church,  and  saves  tlie  soals  of  the  family.  That's  the  way  they  do 
now.  Division  of  labour,  don't  you  see  !  Number  one  plays,  namber 
two  fights,  number  three  prays.     Land,  army,  piety." 

"  OU,  indeed,'  Ivy  answered,  ehrinking  into  her  shell  at  once.  She 
didn't  know  why,  but  it  jarred  upon  her  somehow  to  hear  the  English 
barrister  with  the  load  bluff  voice  speak  like  that  abont  her  neigfabonr. 
M.  Ouy  de  Kermadec  was  of  gentler  mould,  she  felt  sure,  than  thft 
barrister's  coarso  red  hands  should  handle. 

They  stayed  there  some  weeks.  Aunt  Kuima'a  lunf^  were  endowed 
with  a  cavity.  So  Aunt  Euiuiq  did  little  but  sun  herself  on  the 
terrace,  and  chii"p  to  the  canary,  and  look  across  at  the  Esti'-i-el.  But 
Ivy  was  8troE^,  hor  limbs  were  a  tomboy's,  and  she  wandered  about  by 
herself  to  her  heart's  content  over  that  rocky  peninsula.  On  hor  first 
morning  at  the  Cape,  indeed,  she  strolled  -out  alone,  following  a  foofc- 
path  thfit  Jrd  thrrMJgh  a  green  strip  of  pinc-wwd,  fragrant  on  either 
side  with  lentiek  scrub  and  rosemary.  It  brought  her  out  upon  the 
sea,  near  tlir>  very  end  of  the  promontorj',  at  a  spot  where  white 
rocks,  deeply  honeycombed  by  the  ceaseless  spray  of  Cfntiiriea,  lay 
tossed  in  wild  confusion,  stack  upon  stack,  rent  and  lis»nrod.  Low 
bushes,  planed  level  by  the  wind,  sloped  gradually  upward.  A 
doimnier's  trail  threaded  the  nisrged  maze.  Ivy  tamed  to  the  left 
and  followed  it  on,  well  pleased,  past  huge  tors  and  deep  gnlleys. 
Here  and  there,  taking  advantage  of  the  tilt  of  the  strata,  the  sea  had 
worn  itself  great  caves  and  blowholes.  A  slight  breew  was  rolling 
breakers  up  these  miniature  gorges.  Ivj'  stood  and  watched  them 
tumble  in,  the  deep  peacock  blue  of  the  outer  sen  changing  at  once 
into  white  foam  as  they  curled  over  and  shattered  themoelves  on  the 
green  slimy  reefs  that  blocked  their  progress, 

IJy-and-by  she  reached  a  spot  where  a  clump  of  tall  aloes,  with 
prickly  points,  grew  close  to  the  edge  of  the  rocks  in  true  African 
luxuriance.  Just  beyond  them,  on  the  brink,  a  man  sat  bareheaded, 
his  legs  dangling  over  a  steep  undermined  cliff.  The  limestone  waa 
tilted  up  there  at  such  an  acnte  angle  that  the  crag  overhung  the  sea 
by  o  yard  or  two,  and  waves  dashed  themselves  below  into  a  thick  rain 
of  spray  without  wetting  the  top.  Ivy  had  clambered  half  out  to  the 
edge  before  she  saw  who  the  man  was.  Then  he  turned  his  head  at 
the  sound  of  her  footfall,  and  sprang  to  his  feet  hastily. 

"  Take  care,  mademoiaelje,"  lie  said,  holdinij;  his  round  hat  in  his 
left  hand,  and  stretching  out  his  right  to  steady  her.  "  Snch  spots 
as  these  are  hardly  meant  for  skirts  like  yonrs — or  mine.  One  false 
step,  and  over  you  go.  I'm  a  pretty  strong  swimmer  myself — our 
Breton  se-a  did  so  much  for  me ;  but  no  swimmpr  on  earth  could  live 
against  the  force  of  those  crushing  breakers.    They'd  catch  a  man  on 
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their  crests,  and  pound  him  to  a  jttWj  on  the  jagged  ne<edlea  of  rock. 
They'd  hurl  hUn  od  to  the  crumbling  piniiHcles,  and  then  *lrag  him 
back  with  their  uadertow,  and  crush  hiiti  at  last,  aa  in  a  gigantic 
mortar,  till  every  trait,  every  feature  was  iudistinguishable.** 

"Thank  you,"  Ivy  answered,  t-aking  his  proSerod  hand  oa  innocently 
as  site  would  have  t-akou  her  father's  curate's.  "  It's  just  beautiful 
oat  here,  isn't  it.  ?  "  She  seated  herself  on  the  lodgo  n«ar  the  spot 
where  he'd  botin  sittiug.  "  How  grandly  tho  waves  roll  In !  "  she 
cried,  eyeing  tlu-m  witli  girlish  delight.  "Do  you  come  hero  often, 
M.  r  Abbd  ?  " 

The  Abb4!  guzed  at  her,  astonished.  IIcw  strange  are  the  ways  of 
these  English  !  He  was  a  priest,  to  be  sure,  a  celibate  by  prulessiou ; 
but  bo  was  young,  he  was  handsome — he  knew  he  was  gtiod-looking; 
and  mademoiselle  was  unmarried!  This  chance  meeting  embarrassed 
liim,  to  say  tho  truth,  far  more  than  it  did  Ivy — though  Ivy  too  was 
shy,  and  a  little  conscious  blush  that  just  tinged  her  soft  cheek  made 
her  look,  the  Abb^  noted,  even  prettier  than  ever.  But  still,  if  he 
was  a  priest,  he  was  also  a  gentleman.  So,  after  a  moment's  demur, 
ho  sat  down,  a  little  way  off' — further  ofT,  indeed,  than  the  curate 
wonld  have  thought  it  necessary  to  sit  from  her — and  answered  very 
gravely,  in  that  soft  low  voice  of  his,  "Yes,  I  come  here  often,  very 
oftcD.  It's  my  favourite  seat.  On  these  rocks  one  seems  to  lose 
sight  of  the  world  and  the  work  of  man's  hand,  and  to  stand  face  to 
face  with  the  eterual  and  the  in6nite.''  He  waved  his  arm,  as  ho 
spoke,  toward  the  horizon,  vaguely.  • 

"I  like  it  for  its  wildness,"  Ivy  said  simply.  "These  crags  are  bo 
beautiful." 

•'  Yes,"  the  young  priest  answered,  looking  acrostf  at  them  pensively, 
*'  I  like  to  think,  for  my  part,  that  for  thousands  of  years  the  waves 
have  been  dashing  against  them,  day  and  night,  night  and  day.  in  a 
ceaseless  rhythm,  since  the  morning  ol'  the  creation.  I  like  to  think 
that  before  over  a  Phoca:an  galley  steered  ita  virgin  trip  into  the 
harbour  of  Antipolia,  this  honeycombing  had  begun  ;  that  when  tho 
Holy  Marieaof  tho  Sea  passed  by  onr  Capo  on  their  miraculoua  voyage 
to  the  months  of  the  Rhone,  they  saw  this  headland,  pn^cisely  as  we 
see  it  t<i-day,  oti  their  starboani  bow,  all  weather-eaten  aud  wcaliier- 
beaten." 

Iry  lounged  with  her  feet  dangling  over  the  edge,  an  the  Abb<J  had 
done  before.  The  Abb6  sat  and  looked  at  her  in  fenr  and  trembling. 
If  mademoiselle  were  to  slip,  now.  Uis  heart  came  up  in  bis  mouth 
at  the  thought.  He  was  a  priest,  to  be  sure ;  bnt  at  seven-and-twenty, 
mark  yon  well,  even  priests  are  human.  They  too  have  hearts. 
Anatomically  they  resemble  the  rest  of  their  kind ;  it  is  only  the 
cassock  that  makes  the  outer  dilTerence. 

Bat  Iry  sat  talking  in  her  imperfect  French,  with  very  Httle  sense 
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of  how  luucli  troable  she  i«'as  causing  him.  &h»  didn't  know  that  Uie 
AbW',  too,  trembled  on  the  verj  briuk  o{  »  precipice.  But  his  was  a 
moral  one.  By-and-by  shu  rose.  Thv  Abbfi  stretched  out  hhi  hand, 
and  lent  it  to  her  politely.  Se  could  do  no  less ;  yet  the  touch  o£ 
her  ungloved  Gngers  thrilled  him.  What  a  pity  w  fair  a  lauib  t^ould 
stny  so  far  from  the  true  fold !  Hud  Our  Lady  brought  him  this 
chance  ?     Was  it  his  duty  to  lead  her,  to  guide  her,  to  save  her  ? 

''Which  is  the  way  to  the  lighthouse  hill?"  Ivy  asked  him 
carelessly. 

llie  words  seemed  to  his  full  heart  like  a  sacred  omen.  For  on 
the  lighthouse  hill,  as  on  all  high  places  in  Provence,  stood  alt<0  a 
lighthouse  of  tlie  soul,  a  sanctuary  of  Our  Lady,  that  Notre-Dame  de 
la  Garonpe-  whereof  he  had  told  her  yesterday.  And  of  her  own 
accord  she  had  asked  the  way  now  to  Our  Lady's  shrine.  He  would 
gnidc  her  like  a  beacon.  This  was  the  finger  of  Providence.  Sore, 
Our  Lady  herself  had  put  the  thought  into  the  heart  of  her. 

**  1  go  that  way  myself,''  lie  said,  rejoicing.  "  If  mademoiselle  will 
allow  me,  I  will  show  her  the  path.  Every  day  I  go  up  there  to 
make  my  devotions." 

As  thoy  walked  by  the  seaward  trail,  and  climbed  the  craggy  Kttlo 
hill,  the  Abb6  discoursed  very  pleasantly  about  many  things.  Not 
religion  alone ;  he  was  a  priest,  but  no  bigot.  An  enthusiast  for  the 
sea,  as  becomes  a  Morbitian  mau,  he  loved  it  from  every  point  of 
view,  as  swimmer,  yachtsman,  rower,  landscape  artist.  His  talk 
was  of  dangers  confronted  on  Atormy  sights  along  the  Liguriao 
coast ;  of  voyages  to  Coreica.  to  the  Channel  Islands,  to  Bilbao  ;  of 
great  swims  about  .Sark  ;  of  climbs  among  the  bare  summits  over 
yonder  by  Torbia.  And  he  wos  wide-minded  too ;  for  he  spoke  with 
real  affection  of  a  certain  neighbour  of  theu-s  in  Morbihaa ;  he  was 
proud  of  the  great  writer's  pure  Breton  blood,  though  he  deprecated 
his  opinions — "  But  he's  so  kind  and  good  after  all,  that  dear  big 
Renan !  "  Ivy  started  with  surprise ;  not  so  hod  she  heard  the  noblest 
living  master  of  French  prosi:  discas.'^d  and  described  in  their  War- 
wiokBhire  rectory.  But  every  moment  she  saw  yet  clearer  that 
anytliing  more  unlike  her  preconceived  iilea  of  u  Catholic  prieet 
than  this  ardent  young  Celt  could  hardly  he  imagined.  Fervent 
and  fervid,  he  led  the  coaverBStiou  like  one  who  H|>oko  with 
tongues.  For  herself  she  said  little  by  the  way  ;  her  French  halt«'d 
sadly ;  but  ahe  listened  with  real  pleasure  to  the  full  flowing  stream  of 
the  young  man's  discourse.  After  all,  she  knew  now,  he  was  a 
young  man  at  least — not  human  alone,  but  vivid  and  virile  as  well, 
in  spite  of  his  petticoats. 

People  forget  too  often  that  putting  on  a  soutane  doesn't  neces- 
sarily make  a  strong  nature  feminine. 

At  the  top  of  the  lighthouse  hill  Iv\-  paused,  delighted.     World-s 
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qpanod  before  her.  To  right  and  left.  la  rival  beuutj,  spread  a 
glorious  panorama.  She  stood  aad  gazed  at  it  eati-anced.  She  Lad 
plenty  of  time  indeed  to  drink  in  to  the  full  those  two  blue  bays,  with 
their  contraiited  mountmo  barriera — anowy  Alps  to  the  east,  purpld 
Gst^rel  to  westward — for.  the  Abbi!;  had  ^ne  into  the  rastic  chapel 
to  make  his  devotions.  When  he  came  out  again,  curiosity  tempted 
Ivy  for  a  moment  into  that  bare  little  whitewashed  bs.m.  It  was  a 
Proveuval  lisher  shrine  of  the  rudest  antiqnu  type ;  its  gandy  Madonna, 
tricked  oat  with  paper  llowera,  stood  nnder  a  crude  blae  canopy,  set 
with  tinflel-gilt  stars :  the  rough  walls  hung  thick  with  ex-i?olo'a  of 
ootusa  and  naive  execution.  Here,  sailors  in  peril  emerged  from  a 
watery  grave  by  the  visible  appearance  of  Our  Lady  issuing  in  pal- 
pable wood  from  a  very  solid  cloud  of  golden  glory ;  there,  a  gig  going 
down  hill  wns  stopped  forcibly  from  above  with  hands  laid  on  the 
reins  by  Oar  Lady  in  person  ;  and  yonder,  again,  a  bursting  gnn  did 
nobody  any  harm,  for  had  not  Oar  Lady  caught  the  fragments  in  her 
own  stiff  fingers  ?  Ivy  gazed  with  a  certain  hushed  awo  at  these 
nascent  efforts  of  art ;  such  a  gulf  sefmod  to  yawn  between  that 
tawdn,-  little  oratory  and  the  Abbi'i's  own  rich  and  cultivated  nature. 
Yet  he  went  to  pray  there ! 

For  the  next  three  weeks  Ivy  Bft\r  much  of  M,  Guy  do  Kcrmadec. 
She  taught  him  Uwn-t«nnis,  which  he  loamed,  iodei'd,  with  ease. 
At  first,  to  be  sure,  the  English  in  the  Hotel  rather  derided  the  idea  of 
lawn-U^uni»  in  a casaock.  liut  the  Abb6  was  an  adept  at  the  j'-u  de 
^umif,  which  had  already  educated  bishanJ  nnd  eye,  and  he  dropped  into 
the  new  game  so  qaickly,  in  spite  of  the  soutane,  which  sadly  impeded 
his  running,  that  even  the  Cambridge  untlergradoate  with  the  budding 
moustache  was  forced  to  acknowledge  "the  Frenchy  "  a  formidoblo 
competitor.  ^Vnd  then  Ivy  met  him  olbsn  in  his  strolls  round  the 
coast.  He  used  to  ait  and  sketch  among  the  mcks,  perched  high  on 
the  most  inaccessible  pinnacles  ;  and  Ivy,  it  mui=t  be  admitted,  though 
she  hardly  know  why  herself — eo  innocent  is  youth,  so  too  dangeronaly 
innocent — -went  oftenest  by  tho  paths  where  she  was  likeliest  to  meet 
him.  Then^  she  would  watth  t.hn  progress  of  hia  sketch,  mid  criticise 
and  admire  ;  and  in  thi^  ond,  when  she  rose  to  go,  native  politt^neaa 
made  it  imposiuble  for  the  AhbC>  tti  let  her  walk  home  unproU'cted,  so 
he  acoompanit-d  her  back  by  the  const  path  to  the  Hotel  garden. 
Ivy  hardly  noticed  that  as  he  reached  it  he  almost  invaiiably  lifted 
his  roumlhatat  once  and  dismissed  h*>r,  unofficially  as  it  were,  to  the 
society  of  her  compatriots.  But  the  Abbe,  more  aRe<l  to  the  ways  of 
the  world  and  of  France,  knew  well  how  unwise  it  was  of  him — a  man 
of  the  Church — t<i  walk  with  a  young  girl  alone  so  often  in  the 
ooontry.     A  priest  should  be  circumspect. 

Day  after  day,  slowly,  very  slowly,  the  truth  began  to  dawn  by 
d^p^ees  upon  the  AbbO  de  Kermadec  that  he  was  in  love  with  Ivy. 
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At  firfit,  lie  foaght  the  idea  tooUi  and  nail,  like  an  eril  vision.  Ua 
belongwi  to  the  Church,  the  Bride  of  Heaven :  wliat  had  such  as  he 
to  do  with  mere  camnl  deaires  aad  earthly  tonginga  ?  But  d&y  by 
day,  as  Ivy  met  him,  and  talked  with  Lim  more  confidingly,  her 
French  growing  Dioro  ilueut  by  leaps  and  bounds  under  that  able 
tutor,  Love,  whoso  face  an  yet  sho  recognised  not — nature  began  to 
prove  too  strong  for  the  Abbifi'^  resolution.  Ho  found  her  company 
Bweet.  The  poution  was  so  strange,  and  to  him  so  incomprehensible. 
If  Ivy  had  been  a  French  girl,  of  course  ho  could  never  have  seen  so 
much  of  her :  her  mother  or  her  maid  would  have  mounted  guard 
orer  her  night  and  day.  Only  with  a  married  woman  could  he  have 
involved  himtit>lf  m  dee])ly  in  France:  ami  tlion,  the  sinfulness  of 
their  intorcourae  would  have  been  clear  from  the  very  outset  to  both 
alike  of  them.  But  what  chtirmed  and  attracted  him  most  in  Ivy 
waa  jufit  her  English  innocence.  She  was  so  gt^ntlo,  go  guileless.. 
This  pure  creature  of  tlod's  never  seemed  to  be  awaro  Hho  was  doing 
grieviiusly  wrong.  The  man  who  had  voluntarily  resigned  all  hope 
or  chance  of  chaste  love  waa  now  irresistibly  led  on  by  the  very  force 
of  the  spell  he  had  renounced  for  ever. 

And  yet — how  hard  it  is  for  us  to  throw  ourselves  completely  into 
somebody  else's  attitude !  So  I'Vench  wrs  he,  so  Catholic,  that  he 
conldn't  quite  understand  the  full  depth  of  Ivy's  innocence.  This 
girl  who  could  walk  and  talk  so  freely  with  a  priest — surely  she  must 
be  aware  of  what  thing  she  was  doing.  She  mnst  know  she  was 
leading  him  and  herself  into  a  dangecona  lore,  a  love  that  could  end 
in  none  but  a  guilty  conclusion. 

So  thinking,  and  praying,  and  fighting  against  it,  and  despising 
himself,  the  young  Abbe  yet  persisted  half  unawares  on  the  path  of 
destruction.  His  hot  Celtic  imagination  proved  too  much  for  his  self- 
control.  Alt  night  long  be  lay  awake,  tossing  and  turning  on  bis 
bed,  alternately  muttering  fervent  prayers  to  Our  Lady,  and  building 
up  for  himself  warm  visions  of  his  next  meeting  with  Ivy.  In  the 
morning,  he  would  rise  up  early,  and  go  afoot  to  the  shrine  of  Notre- 
Dame  do  la  Garoupe,  and  cry  aloud  with  fiery  zeal  for  help,  that  he 
might  be  delivered  from  temptation  : — and  then  he  would  turn  along 
the  coast,  towards  hia  accustomed  seat,  looking  out  eagerly  for  the 
rustle  of  Ivy's  dress  among  the  cistus- bushes.  When  at  last  he  met 
ber,  a  great  wave  passed  over  him  like  a  blush.  Ha  thrilled  from 
head  to  foot.     He  grew  cold.     He  trembled  inwardly. 

Not  for  nothing  had  he  lived  near  the  monastery  of  St.  Gildas  de 
Rhnya.  For  such  a  Heloise  as  that,  what  priest  wonld  not.  gladly 
become  a  second  Abelard  ? 

One  morning,  he  met  her  by  his  overhanging  ledge.  The  sea  waa 
rough.     The  waves  broke  grandly. 

Ivy  came  np  to  him,  with  that  conscious  blush  of  hers  pst  mantling 
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lier  fair  cheek.  Sio  liked  kini  very  miich.  But  sbe  was  only 
eighteen.  At  eighteen,  a  girl  linrdly  knowH  when  she's  really  in 
love.     She  bub  vaguely  suspects  it. 

The  Abb6  held  out  his  hand.  Ivy  took  ib  with  n  frank  smile. 
"  ItoDJoor,  M.  de  Konnadec  ! "  aho  said  lightly.  She  always  addresfted 
him  so — not  aa  M.  I'Abbfi,  now.  Was  that  intentional,  he  wondered  ? 
He  took  it  to  mean  that  ^he  tried  to  forget  his  ecclesiastical  poution, 
"  La  tante  Emma  "  should  griard  her  treasure  in  an  earthen  vessel  more 
carefally.  Why  do  these  PmtesUnts  tempt  tis  priegts  with  their  in- 
Ducent  girls  ?  He  led  her  to  a  seat,  and  gazed  at  her  like  a  lover,  his 
heart  beating  hard,  and  his  knees  trembling  violently.  He  vtuU 
speak  to  her  to-day.     Though  what  he  knew  not. 

U«  meant  her  no  harm.  He  waa  too  passionate,  too  pure,  too 
eomefit  for  that.  But  he  meaut  her  iio  good  either.  Ue  meant 
nothing.  Dotbiug.  Before  her  face  be  was  a  bark  driven  rudderless 
by  the  bri'eztf.  He  only  knew  he  loved  her:  she  vimt  be  his.  His 
passion  hallowed  his  act.      Aud  she  too,  she  lovod  him. 

Leaning  one  hand  on  the  ruck,  he  talked  to  her  for  awhile,  he  hardly 
knew  what.  Ue  saw  she  was  tremulous.  She  looked  down  and 
blushed  often.  That  iutaagible,  incomprehensible,  invisible  Eomething 
that  makes  lovers  subtly  coubcious  of  one  another's  mood  had  told  her 
how  he  felt  towards  her.  She  tingled  to  the  finger-tips.  It  waa 
aweet  to  be  there^ — oh,  how  sweet,  yet,  how  hopeless. 
Romance  to  her:   to  him,  sin,  death,  infamy. 

At  last  he  leaned  across  to  her.  Shehad  answered  him  back  once 
more  about  some  trifle,  "Mnjs,  oui,  M.  de  Kennndec."  "Why  this 
'  monsieur  '  ?"  the  priest  asked  boldly,  gazing  deep  into  her  startled 
eyes.  "Jo  m'appelle  Ouy,  mademoiselle.  Why  not  Guy  then — 
Ivy  V  " 

At  the  word  her  heart  gave  a  bound.  }[o  had  said  it !  He  had 
said  it!  He  loved  her:  oh,  how  delicious!  She  could  have  cried 
for  joy  at  that  implied  avowal. 

But  i>he  drew  herself  up  for  all  that,  like  a  pure-minded  Knglish 
girl  that  she  was,  and  answered  with  a  red  flush,  "  Because — it  would 
be  wroug,  monsieur.  Too  know  very  well,  a.<i  things  are,  I  cannot." 
What  a  Hash  !  what  a  halo !  Madonna  and  vows  were  all  for- 
gotten now.  The  Abbe  flung  himself  forward  in  one  wild  burst  of 
paaBloa.  He  gazed  in  her  eyes,  and  all  was  lost.  His  hot  Celtic  soul 
poured  itself  forth  in  full  flood.  He  loved  her :  he  adored  her  :  she 
should  be  hts  aud  his  only.  He  had  fought  against  it.  But  love — 
love  bad  conquered.  "  Oh,  Ivy,"  he  cried  passionately,  "  you  will 
not  refuse  me  !  You  will  be  mine  and  mine  only.  You  will  love 
ine  OS  I  love  you  t  " 

Ivy's   heart   broke    forth   too.     She  looked   at   bim   aud    melted. 
"Qny,"  she  answered,  lirst  framing  the  truth  to  herself  in  that  frank 
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off!     Wbat   wv  tbej^  to 


Irf,  let  tbea  g»l 
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now? 


nooBBc*  tb«B  I     I  bare  done  wjtb  tben ! " 

Ivy  lodced  st  bim,  bmtbing  d»ep.     Wbj,  be  loved  bet 
For  Aekaev  bow  devoted  be  vae,  bow  wiKet,  bow  C«tbolic 

you'll  join  our  Cfaorcb,"  she  said  simply,  "  and  gtre  up  your  orden. 


and 


mncy  me . 


Uionderbalt  hftd  fallen 
oonld  nut  bare  beoo  more  cnubing,  more  insUntaoeotis,  more  extn- 
ordinary.  lu  a  moment,  be  hiul  come  to  bimself  again,  coded. 
aatonlibed,  horriiied.  Oh,  wliat  had  be  eaid  ?  What  bad  be  done? 
Vihal  vile  sin  bad  be  committed  ?  Not  against  heaven,  now,  or  tbe 
aaintflf  for  of  that  and  bin  own  Eonl  he  thongfat  jnft  tben  bat  little : 
bat  against  that  pare  yonng  girl  whom  he  loved,  tbat  sweat  creators 
of  fainocenoe !  And  bow  conld  he  ever  explain  to  ber  ?  How  rotmet  ? 
HowexcosehiuiMlfV  Kven  to  attempt  an  explanation  would  beshctfj 
treason  to  her  purity.  "Yhe  thought  in  *his  mind  was  too  unholy  for 
ber  to  hmr.  To  tell  her  what  he  meant  would  be  a  criinei  a  sin,  a 
bauesae  ! 

He  saw  it  in  an  instant,  how  the  matter  wonld  envisage  itself  to 
her  un-Catbolic  mind.     She  could  never  nnderstand  tbat  to  biro,  a 
single  fall,  a  tempomry  liacksltdtng,  was  but  a  anbject  for  r«^pentance^. 
confession,  absolntiou,  pardon  :  while  to  rcnonnee  his  orders,  renounce' 
his  Church,  contract  a  marriage  tbat  in  bis  eyes  would  be  nomarriego] 
at  nil,  hut  a  living  He,  was  to  continue  in  open  sin,  to  degrade  and 
diidioiiour  Iter.     For  her  own  sake,  even,  if  snintfi  and  Madonna  were' 
not,  Guy  da  Kennadec  oonld  never  consent  so  to  taint  and  to  sully 
her.     Tlist  pure  soul  was  too  dear  to  him.      He  had  dreamed  for  a 
moment,  indutid^  of  foul  wrong,  in  tbe  wliite  beat  ofpas&ion:  all  meu 
may  be  misled  for  a  moment  of  impulse  by  the  strong  demon  wilbiu 
thoiii :   but   ttr  perseveiv  iu  such  wrong,  to  go  on   sinning  o]>enly, 
flognintly,  shumetessly — Guy  de  Kermodec  drew  back  from  the  bare 
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ideA  with  disdain.  Aa  priest  and  as  gcntloman  alike,  he  looked  down 
upon  it  and  contemiied  it. 

The  reaction  waa  profound.  For  a  minute  or  two  he  gazed  into 
Iry's  face  like  one  spellboinitl.  He  puiised  and  hesitated.  What 
way  out  of  this  maze?  How  on  earth  oonld  ho  undeceive  her? 
Then  suddenly,  with  a  load  cry,  "he  sprang  to  his  ffet  like  one  shot, 
and  stood  np  by  the  edge  of  the  rocks  in  his  long  black  Mutant.  He 
held  out  his  hands  to  raise  ker,  *'  Mademoiselle,"  he  groaned  aloud 
from  his  heart,  in  a  very  broken  tone,  "  I  have  done  wrong— grievous 
wrong :  I  have  sinned— against  heaven  and  against  yon,  and  am  no 
more  worthy  to  be  called  a  priest."  He  raised  his  voice  solemnly.  It 
was  the  voice  of  a  bruised  and  wounded  creature.  "  Go  back  ! " 
he  crie>d  once  more,  waving  her  away  from  him  as  from  one  polluted. 
"  YoQ  can  never  forgivw  me.  But  at  least,  go  back.  I  should  have 
cat  oat  my  tongue  nitbur  than  have  spoken  so  to  yuu.  I  am  a  leper 
— a  wild  bwast.      Ten  thousand  times  over,  I  crave  your  panion." 

Ivy  gazed  at  htm,  thunderstruck.  In  her  innocence,  bhe  hardly 
knew  what  the  man  even  meant.  But  she  saw  her  romance  had  toppled 
over  to  its  base,  and  shattered  itself  to  nothing.  Slowly  she  rose, 
and  took  his  hand  across  the  rocks  to  steady  her.  They  reached  the 
track  in  silence.  As  they  gained  it,  the  Abbt>  raised  his  hat  for  the 
last  time,  and  tamed  away  bitterly.  He  took  the  path  to  the  right. 
Obedient  to  his  gesture,  Ivy  went  to  the  left.  Back  to  the  hotel  she 
went,  lingering,  with  a  heart  liko  a  stone,  locked  herself  up  in  her 
own  room,  and  cried  long  and  silently. 

But  as  for  Gay  de  Kormadec,  all  on  fire  with  his  remorse,  ho  walked 
fast  along  the  sea  shore,  over  the  jigged  rock  path,  toward  the 
town  of  Antibes. 

Through  the  nan-ow  streets  of  tho  old  city  ho  madi?  his  way,  like  a 
blind  man,  to  the  honso  of  S.  priest  whom  ho  know.  His  heart  was 
seething  now  with  regrot  and  shame  and  horror.  What  vile  thing 
■was  this  wherewith  he,  a  priest  of  God,  had  ventured  to  affront  the 
pure  innocence  of  a  maiden  ?  What  unchastity  liad  he  forced  on  th** 
chaste  eyes  of  girlhood  ?  Ivy  had  strack  him  dumb  by  her  verj* 
freedom  from  all  guile.  And  it  waa  she,  the  heretic,  for  whose  soul 
he  had  wrestkd  iu  prayer  with  Our  Lady,  who  had  brought  him  back 
with  a  bound  to  the  coasciouBness  of  sin,  and  the  knowledge-  o£  purity, 
from  the  very  brink  of  a  precipice. 

He  knocked  at  the  door  of  his  friend's  house  like  a  moral  leper. 

His  brother  priest  rect^ired  him  kindly.  Guy  do  Kermadec  was  pale, 
hut  his  manner  wa.^t  wild,  like  one  mad  with  frenxy.  **  Mon  pt're,"  he 
said  straight  out,  ''  I  havo  come  t<^i  confess,  m  articuJo  mortis.  I  feel 
I  shall  die  t)^>-night.  I  have  a  warning  from  Our  Lady.  I  a&k  you 
for  absolution,  a  ble&sing,  theholysEtcrament,  extreme  unotlon.  If  you 
refuse  them,  I  die.     Oive  me  God  at  your  peril." 
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The  elder  priest  beeitated.     How  couli 
than  to  a  pnrson  fai>ting?     How  adminif 
a  dying  man  ?      Kot  Guy  de  Kcrmadec, 
all  acrapnions  eccleeiastical  objections.     He 
cried:  Onr  lady's  own    warning  was    sorely 


They  spoke  dilFerent 
with  his  cut-aDd-dried 
volc&uic  bowin  ?  He 
Other  priests  had  gone 


)  give  the  host  otbenriBB ' 
extreme  unction  bbtb  to 
his  fiery  haste,  overbore 
1004  a  dying  man,  he 
more  certain  than  the 
gaeas  or  conjectnre  of  a  mer^  earthly  doctor.  The  viaticum  he 
demanded,  and  the  Tiaticnm  he  mnst  hare.  He  was  to  die  that 
night.      He  knew  it.     He  was  sure  of  it. 

He  knelt  down  and  confessed.  He  would  brook  no  refusal. 
The  coantry  prie<t,  all  amazed,  sat  and  listened  to  him,  breath- 
less. Once  or  twice  be  drew  his  sleek  hand  over  his  fall 
fat  face  doubtCoUy.  The  strange  things  this  hot  Breton  said 
to  Um  we««  beyond  his  comprehension, 
language.  How  could  he,  good  easy  soul, 
theology,  fathom  tlie  fiery  depths  of  that 
nntsed  his  chin  in  suspense,  aud  marvelled, 
astray.  ^V^ly  this  wild  fever  o£  reptfntanoe  ?  Otlier  womeu  had 
been  tempted.  Why  this  passionate  tt-'udeniess  for  the  soutsibilities 
of  a  mere  English  heretic  ?  Other  girls  had  sinned  outright^  Why 
thus  horror  at  the  barm  done  to  her  in  intention  only  ^ 

Hut  to  Guy  de  Kermadec  himself  it  was  a  criuio  of  Irit-majest/ 
against  a  young  girl's  parity.  A  crime  whose  very  nature  it  would 
be  criminal  to  explain  to  her.  A  crime  that  lie  could  only  atone  with 
his  life.  Apology  was  impossible.  Explanation  was  treason.  Nothing 
remained  for  it  now  but  the  one  resource  of  silence. 

In  an  orgy  of  penitence,  the  yoong  priest  confessed,  and  received 
ftbsolation  :  he  took  the  viaticum,  trembling  :  he  obtained  extreme 
nootion.  Then,  with  a  terrible  light  iu  his  eyes,  he  went  into  a 
stationer's  shop,  and  tn  tremnloua  lines  wrote  a  note,  which  be  posted 
to  Ivy. 

"Trt-s  ch^re  dame,"  it  said  simply,  "yon  will  see  me  no  more. 
This  morning,  I  oHered,  half  unawares,  a  vorv  great  wrong  to  you. 
Tour  own  words,  and  Our  Lady's  intervention,  brought  me  back  to 
myself.  Thank  Heaven,  it  was  in  time.  I  might  have  wronged  you 
more.  My  last  prayers  are  for  your  pure  sonl.  Pray  for  mine,  and 
forgive  me. 

"  Adieu  ! 

"GfY  DE  ICkbmadec." 


Af^er  that,  he  strode  out  to  the  Cape  once  more.  It  was  growing 
dark  by  that  tlmi>,  for  he  was  long  at  Antibes.  He  walked  with  6ery 
eagerness  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  where  he  had  sat  with  joy  that 
morning — where  he  had  sat  before  so  often.  The  brink  of  the  rocks 
was  wet  with  salt  spray,  very  smootb  and  slippery.  The  Abbi*  stood 
up,  and  looked  over  at  the  black  water.  The  Church  makes  suicide 
a  sin,  and  he  would  obey  the  Church.      Bat  no  canon   prevents  one 
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froni  leaning  over  the  edgo  of  a  clifT,  tn  admire  thn  dark  waves.  Tbey 
rolled  in  wiLli  a  thnd,  and  broke  in  Bhiwts  of  whito  spray  against  the 
boneycombod  baao  of  tbe  rock,  iarisible  bf^ncath  bim. 

"  Si  doxtra  tua  tibi  offenderit,"  they  said,  in  tbeir  long  bIow  cliant 
— •'  m  dextra  tua  tibi  offenderit."  If  thy  riglit  band  off»*nd  tbce,  Cttt 
it  off.  And  Ivy  wfl.s  dearer  to  bim  than  bis  own  right  band,  Yet 
not  for  that.,  ob,  Mary,  Star  of  the  Sea,  not  for  that ;  nor  yet  for  his 
own  8al ration ; — let  him  bnm,  if  need  were,  in  nethermost  hell,  to 
atone  this  error— but  for  that  pure  maid's  sake,  and  for  the  crael 
wrong  he  bad  pat  upon  hor.  "  Oh,  Oar  Lady  of  the  Seven  Sorrows," 
he  cried,  wrinf^ng  his  hands  in  his  agony,  "  who  wert  a  virg^'n 
thyself,  help  and  succonrtbia  virgin  in  her  own  great  sorrow.  Tboo 
knowest  her  innocence,  her  guilelessnesa,  her  simplicity,  and  the  harm 
beyond  bealiaj;  that  I  wrought  her  unawares.  Oh,  blot  it  out  of  her 
pure'wbit«  soul  and  bless  her.  Thou  kuowest  that  for  her  sake  alone, 
and  to  undo  this  sLu  to  her,  I  staud  here  to-night,  oa  tbe  brink  of 
the  precipice.  Qneen  of  the  Waves,  Our  Lady  of  the  Look-out,  if 
the  sacrifice  please  thee,  take  uie  thus  to  thiue  own  bosom.  Let  thy 
billows  rise  up  and  bLot  out  my  black  sin.  Ob,  Mary,  hear  me! 
SUUa.  marU,  aje^to  !  "' 

He  stood  there  for  hours,  growing  colder  and  stiffer.  It  was  quite 
dark  now,  and  tbe  sea  was  rising.  Yet  still  be  prayed  on,  and  stilt 
the  spray  dabbed  upward.  At  last,  as  be  prayed  in  the  dim  night, 
erect,  with  Ixxre  bead,  n  gn*at  wave  broke  higher  than  ever  over  the 
rooks  below  him.  With  a  fierce  joy,  Guy  de  Kermadec  felt  it  thrill 
tbrongh  the  thicknesH  of  the  cliff :  then  it  rose  in  a  head,  and  burst 
upon  him  with  a  roar  like  the  noise  of  thunder.  He  lost  his  footing, 
and  fell,  clutchiug  at  the  jagged  pinnacles  for  support,  into  the  deep 
troogh  below.  There,  tliB  billows  caught  him  up,  and  pounded  him 
on  the  sharp  crags.  Thank  Heaven  for  that  mercy !  <  )ur  Lady  bad 
beard  his  laat  prayer.  Mary,  full  of  grace,  had  been  pleased  to 
sueoouT  him.  With  a  penance  of  blood,  from  torn  hands  and  feet, 
was  he  expiating  his  sin  against  heaven  ond  against  Ivy. 

Next  morning,  the  douaniw,  pacing  the  shore  olone^  saw  a  dead 
body  entangled  among  the  sharp  rocks  by  the  precipice.  Climbing 
down  on  hands;  and  knees,  he  fished  it  out  with  difficulty,  and  ran  to 
fetch  a  gendarme.  The  face  was  beaten  to  ft  jelly,  past  all  reoogni- 
tion,  and  the  body  waa  mantfled  in  a  bidoous  fashion,  Bnt  it  wore  a 
rent  aontaM,  all  in  riblx^ns  on  tbe  rocks ;  and  the  left  third  finger 
btM*  a  signet- ring  with  a  coat  of  arms  and  tbe  motto,  "Foy  d'nn 
Kermadec." 

Ivy  is  still  DQwed.  No  eye  but  hers  has  ever  seea  (iuj  de 
Keruiadec's  last  letter. 

Grant  Allkn. 


VOU  LX. 
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THE   POSITION   OF   GREEK   IN    THE 
UNIVERSITIES. 


IT  ia  understood  that  the  qtiestion  of  oompultwry  Greek  will  soon 
be  raised  by  n  pmcHcal  motion  in  the  Univei-sities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  Such  a  motion,  if  it  be  made,  will  be  partly  attributable 
ta  the  discussion  which  took  place  at  the  last  conference  of  head- 
maatera.  Bat  it  will  be  al&o  due  to  tendencies  originnting  within 
the  Universities  themselves.  For  the  maltiplication  of  educational 
aabjects,  which  ia  a  fact  cntailiog  necessary  coiiBet^uenci's,  prodacee  a 
preosure  upon  the  public  schools  from,  above,  as  well  as  a  pressore 
npon  the  Universitiee  from  below  ;  it  must,  in  seme  degree,  modify 
the  conicolum  of  instruction,  and  the  only  question  ts  what  the  modi- 
fication shall  be. 

Xiie  time  is  opportune,  then,  for  stating  why  the  advocates  of  a 
certain  relaxation  iu  the  conditiona  of  entrance  to  the  UDiversittea  do 
not  feul  themselves  confuted  or  convinced  by  the  flood  of  letters, 
articles,  and  essays,  wliich  inundated  the  country  after  the  conferencw 
of  headmasters  at  Oxford.  And  perhaps,  a  word  may  Gret  be  eaid 
apologetically  on  behalf  of  the  hendmnstera  themselves.  Thoy  havi* 
been  rather  hardly  treated  in  this  controversy.  'ITiey  are  really  not 
bad  people  aller  all ;  they  are  not,  1  think,  worse  than  profcasorc. 
Upon  the  whole,  they  understand  and  admit  the  jnat  couditions  of 
their  calling'.  They  do  not  dream  of  dictating  to  the  Universities. 
Thoy  acknowledge  that  it  is  their  business  to  follow  such  educational 
guidance  aa  is  given  by  higher  authorities ;  and  they  will  follow 
it  without  grudging  and  without  reptuing.  But  if  they  are  not 
wiser  than  the  mass  of  mankind,  they  are  not,  perhaps,  demon- 
strably less  wise ;  and  it  would  seem  that  if  there  is  one  ]>artico!ar 
question  npon  which  they  may  naturally  express  an  opinion  without  the 
least  risk  of  being  held  to  have  committed  an  offence  of  presnmption 
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or  Belf-oBflertion,  it  is  jast  the  qaestion  of  imposing  a  particuJar  gtudy 
upon  all  boys,  whatever  may  be  tJicir  tftstes  or  ajititudea,  as  an  in- 
evitable condition  of  enjoying  tbe  boon  of  ncademical  llfo. 

It  is  tnie  that,  under  the  constitution  of  the  Kuglitih  UniTereiries, 
educatioiial  qnoations  ore  not  ulfcimatoly  decided  by  the  votes  of  persons 
who  lire  practified  in  education.  Nor  is  this  anomaly  one  which  nctd 
be  regretted.  It  is  more  important  that  an  edncational  reform  affect- 
ing a  largo  number  of  students  .should  bo  widely  and  deliberately 
approved  that  than  it  should  be  rapidly  effected.  The  end  of  ednea- 
tion,  whether  at  college  or  at  school,  is  not  so  ranch  learning  as 
living.  The  tnflnencea  of  academical  or  schola-stic  life,  so  far  as  they 
are  healthy,  tend  to  qualify  young  men  and  boya  for  the  practical 
dnties  of  citiwnehip.  And  it  is  when  a  reform,  however  strictly 
iotellectnal,  has  been  canvassed  in  a  wide  society  for  a  long  time, 
when  it  has  won  its  way  beyond  the  circle  of  specialists  to  the 
approval  of  the  popular  judgment,  and  has  been  found  to  answer  to 
the  needs  of  men  In  the  world,  that  it  is  ri[>e  for  acceptance  aud,  if 
it  is  accepted,  will  produce  beneGceut  results. 

The  jostiCcation  of  an  educatioual  movement  may  be  often  dis- 
covered in  ita  hiatory.  No  such  movement  is  or  can  be  the  outcome 
of  arbitrary  j}erE»c'ual  predilections.  To  suppoiie  that  a  body  of  head- 
ma.'iters,  or  any  other  body,  has  set  itaelf,  without  good  reaaon,  to 
destroy  a  dietinctive  and  valuable  feature  of  Itln>;Iiidi  education  i«  to 
mistake  or  disregard  probability.  The  heailinaiiterB  of  public  schuols 
at  the  present  day  have  be«ii  often — perhaps  too  often — students  exclo- 
sively  of  the  classical  languages  and  lit^ratiire-s  ;  they  have  seldom 
been  prominent  in  any  other  line  of  knowledge.  They  art*  the  last 
persona  to  take  up  arms  against  classical  culture.  Whatever  natara] 
preposFiessiona  they  retain  are  all  in  favour  of  compulsory  Greek.  It 
13  with  Hurprise  and  regret  that  they  iind  tliemBelvea  regarded  aa  in- 
tellectual Trojans.  For  although  what  is  called  a  modern  education 
has  in  recent  years  made  a  definite  atlvanco,  it  may  be  said  generally 
that  the  modem  sides  in  pablic  schools  have  been  created,  not  by 
the  grace  of  headroaatera,  bat  in  spite  of  them.  It  has  been  tlto 
efibrt  of  heodmasters  not  so  mnch  to  create  and  enccnroge  modem 
aides  aa  to  prevent  them  when  created  from  acquiring  a  commercial 
or  utilitarian  character.  In  other  words,  it  has  been  their  effort  to 
anatain  the  literary  quality  of  an  education  in  modem  tubjecta,  and 
the  difficulty  of  this  effort  has  been  a^^pvvatcd  by  the  fact  that  the 
Atadents  of  modem  snbjecte  are  generally  exclndod  from  t}ie  Knglich 
Univeraities.  The  imperative  reason  for  tho  ciiatcnce  of  mcdern 
sides  in  public  schools  resides  in  circumstances  vihich  iie  beyond  the 
QoatroUing  power  of  individuals,  in  the  amplification  c£  the  field  of 
human  knowledge,  in  the  appreciation  of  modern  Uternture  as  on 
education,  in  the  development  of  physical  aud  uechanical  induatriea, 
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»nd  in  tbo  desire  of  iiilbrding  everybody  tbe  opportunity  of  cultivating 
the  special  powera  Tvliich  God  has  given  him.  When  there  wuro 
few  educational  subjects  capable  of  beiog  taught,  it  was  natural  that 
everybody  should  lenrn  them  all.  Bat  wb^n  the  number  of  subjects 
has  bDCOme  so  great  that  it  ia  impoasible  for  anybody  to  learn 
them  all,  or  oven  most  of  thera,  it  is  evident  that  some  saorifioe 
mdRt.  be  made,  or. tbe  consoqufinces  of  teaching  too  many  aubjecta 
will  be  that  none  of  them  will  be  learnt.  Nobody  who  has  TO- 
ikcted  upon  education  can  well  doubt  that  tbe  educational  problem 
lA  not  the  same  now  or  so  simple  as  it  once  n-os,  but  that  it 
tlemands  tba  recognition  of  a  good  many  subjects  as  optional  rather 
than  compulsory.  Whether  the  trao  solution  will  be  found,  as  I 
\-enture  to  think,  in  making  Greek  an  optional  subject,  and 
allowing  boya  who  have  no  aptitude  for  the  classical  languages 
to  substitute  for  one  of  tbem  such  other  subjects  as  history  and 
geography,  French  and  German,  or  natural  science,  is  a  question 
upon  which  opinions  will  certainly  differ ;  but  it  is  a  question  which 
invitee  consideration.  The  classical  laoguageB,  if  they  reign  at  the 
present  time,  mnst  reign  like  all  monarchs,  not  by  any  supposed 
divine  right,  but  by  the  right  of  reasonable  utility.  After  all,  there  is  a 
presumption,  which  cannot  be  set  aside,  in  favour  of  such  an  education 
as  people  generally  feel  to  be  suited  to  their  practical  and  intellectual 
needs.  If  it  were  as  true  as  I  believe  it  to  be  untrue,  that, 
uuless  the  study  of  Greek  were  secured  by  the  legislative  actiou  of 
the  Universities,  it  would  sink  in  a  few  years  to  the  level  of  Hebrew 
or  even  of  Arabic,  it  would  be  a  serious  question  for  deliberation 
whether  a  study  which  is  so  largely  dependent  upon  artificial  support 
liaa  an  absolute  right  to  bo  supported.  Bnt  Greek  and  Latin,  so  far 
as  they  deserve  to  hold  the  field  in  education,  are  susceptible  of  the 
HauiQ  logical  support  as  other  Btudiei; ;  tliey  posi^ess  a  pleasure  and 
utility  of  their  own  ;  they  claim  the  homage  of  cultured  and  enlightened 
intellects;  and  it  is  only  because  the  study  of  Greek  is  imposed  in 
(trinie  inatanct'B  upon  persona  who  derive  from  it  neither  pleasure  nor 
utility  that  the  place  which  j;istly  belongs  to  it  in  education  has  ever 
bepn  denied  or  disputed  by  thoughtful  men. 

The  advocates  and  opponents  of  compulsory  Greek  may  be  said  to 
agree  in  their  estimate  of  the  intellectual  advantiages  resolting  from 
a  complete  study  of  the  Greek  language  and  literature.  But.  although 
liognage  may  be  the  finest  of  educational  instruments,  and  Greek  the 
dneat  of  langnages,  it  does  not  follow  that  a  knowledge  of  Greek, 
whether  great  or  smalt,  ought  invariably  to  be  exacted  aa  a  condition 
of  entering  upon  academical  life.  It  may  be  admitted  that  Greek  is 
a  language  of  unique  flexibility  and  beauty,  and  that  it  offers  a  key 
to  the  nomenclature  of  some  portions  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  It 
may  be  admitted  that  the  literature  of  the  Greek  lau^oge,  ia  ita 
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Q^^lnality,  beauty,  and  profandity,  stands  ftt  the  bead  of  the  Ilteriv- 

^0j:«s  of  the  world.     And  it  may  ereii  be  admitted  that  the  stud;  of 

fjxG     Qreek  laaguage  and  literature  exercises,  according  to  the  ancieut 

ntt*"^*^'  '^  mollifyiug  itilluence  upon   human  manQers,   although  the 

jf^^t^rs  of  a  distiuguisKed  professor,  who  says  that  be  cannot  imagine 

^^}:i.^t  he  would  be  without  Greek,  mav  perhups  be  &aid  to  have  maile 

tiau't  aduiiseiou  a  little  mote  dubious  that  it  was.  But  it  rouul,  1  think, 

^^    recognised  that  the  benehta  derived  from  only  a  slight  study  of 

Q,  z^eek  are  such  iw  otJiur  languages  bpsidos  Cireek  are  capable  of  aiford- 

\x^^9  ftQd  that  tlie  benetits  which  Greek  allbrds  above  other  languages 

^P^    such  as  demand  a  patient  and  protracted  study.     The  pleasure  or 

^^^lt:,ure  which  is  derivable  fi-om  literary  works,  if  studied  in  the  original 

If^y  pnagB  rather  than  in  a  translation,  depends  upon   the   faculty   of 

P^a.^n^  l-lis  language  itself  with  ease,  of  appreciating  its  subtletiea, 

^Ti^  ^^  catdiing,  as  it  were,  instinctively  its  spirit.      A  person  who 

t^    spelling  out  the  grammar  of  a  sentence  does  not  ask  if  the  sentence 

is   •tender  or  pathetic     The  study  of  a  language,  like  the  practice  of 

^Jj-^ve  in  Uesiod's  Hops,  is  riiggeil  and  difflctilt  at  firsts  though  in  the 

exx<l    it  is  smooth  and  delightfal.     But  the  great  majority  of  stadeuts 

vvbo  team  Greek,  and  make  me  of  it  as  a  title  to  academical  educa- 

tioTi,  never  get   beyond   the  difficultioa  of  the  language ;  they  never 

r^ax3  a  <!reek  book  without  pain  and  sorrow  ;  they  do  not  understand 

fclxe    distinction  of  Greek  literature,  and  they  give  up  reading  it  u 

soon  as  tlioy  are  froo  from  the  discipline  of  impending  exflininations. 

Sd»oIars  to  whom  Homer,  Sophocles  and  Plato  are  as  familiar  and  as 

c3«sbr  as  intimate  friends,  cannot  pat  themselves,  without  a  self-denying 

effort,  into  the  place  of  men  or  boys  whono  hearts  sink  within  them 

a>^    t: he  sight  of  the  roost  ordinary  Greek  aoriiit.     It  is  only  scliool- 

KXXAmtNi  who  teach,  or  examiners  who  test,  the  Greek  of  passmen  that 

k^ve  a  reasonable  conception  of  thf:  darkness  in  which  the  study  r.f 

p^Lss  Greek  (an  it  has  boon  called)  leaves  the  student. 

TRiere  is  one  ailment,  as  it  seems  to  me,  and  pcrliaps  one  only, 

^iv-'H  ich,  if  it  held   goo<1,  would   possess  a  serious  validity  against   a 

r^l^ucation  of  the  absolute  demand  for  Greek  as  a  condition  of  cnler- 

uiS'  *^*  Universities ;  it  is  that,  if  Greek  were  not  compnlsorily  studied 

V>y  All  men,  and  among  the  rest  by  such  men  aa  are  admitted  to  be  incnp- 

i^^le  of  classical  Bcholarehip,  it  would  soon  or  late  cease  to  be  studied 

©v-^a  by  scholars.     Such  on  argument  is  indeed  on  argument  of  despair  ; 

T.t    takes  no  account  of  the  beauties  and  benefits  of  the  Greek  laoguHge, 

bia.'t.  iBBUmes  that  everj'body,  if  he  could,  would  at  once  surrender  the 

Ctalture  which  it  is  his  chief  interest  to  Qcqujro.    But  the  most  remark- 

aV»le  part  of  it  is  the  impotence  which  it  asciibes  to  the  action  of  the 

U  ^lirorsities.     The  Univorsititis  exercise  a  controlling  influence  upon 

aecoudury  education  in  England  ;  they  can  make  it  what  they  wish 

%    to   l>e.     If  it   were  tlie  wish    of    the    authorities    at    Oxfoi-d  vr 
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Gtmbridge  to  exempt  undergraduates  from  the  obligation  of  studying 
Greek  in  the  event  of  their  diBplayiog  a  satisfactory  attaintneot  to 
aome  otiier  recognised  branch  or  branches  of  knowledge,  but  not  to 
allow  Iho  exemption  unless  npon  these  terms,  what  could  be  easier 
that  to  subject  all  who  do  not  offer  Greek  to  such  an  examination  as 
would  ensure  that  thej  had  done  at  least  as  much  work  and  acquired 
as  ranch  information  as  the  atndcnt'4  of  Greek?  ft  cannot  bo  supposed 
that  the  educational  liberals  (if  the  opponents  of  compnl<wry  Greek 
may  be  so  described)  would  object  to  thin  examination.  For  whet 
thay  have  at  heart  is  not  to  make  the  law  nf  admission  to  thi* 
Universities  easier,  but  to  make  it  wiser  and  more  tolerant.  They 
wish  to  open  a  new  door  of  admission,  but  not  one  which  ia  wider 
than  the  old  door.  They  are  of  opinion,  speaking  generally,  that 
Qreek  oaght  to  be  learnt  by  as  large  a  number  of  etodents  as  can 
learn  it  with  advantage,  or  without  positive  loss ;  bat  experience  seems 
to  them  to  prove  that  the  rigorous  exaction  of  Greek  as  a  condition 
of  academical  life  tends  to  Darrow  the  scope  of  education  in  scbooU  and 
colleges,  to  waste  the  time  of  students  who  cannot  become  Greek 
acholars,  and  to  deny  them  the  opportunity  of  cultivating  their  natural 
powers  in  the  best  years  of  life. 

Tho  case  for  optional  as  ag^nst  compulsory  Greek  in  the  Umveraities 
may,  I  think,  be  convyuiently  expressed  in  four  geueral  propositions : 

1.  The  number  of  boys  in  the  public  schools  who  do  not  learn 
Greek  has  beoomo  so  large  that  it  is  undesirable  to  exclude  them  all 
fiom  acadeinical  life,  or  to  admit  them  to  it  only  upon  condition  of 
tlieii'  talcing  up  a  study  which  has  not  formed,  and  would  not  naturally 
form,  a  part  of  their  education. 

2.  The  study  of  Greek,  if  it  be  seriously  prosecuted,  occupies  so 
great  a  part  of  a  boy's  schooltime  as  to  deny  him  the  opportunity  of 
studying  other  subjects  which  it  may  be  important  and  even  essential 
for  him  to  know. 

S.  The  possibility  of  giving  an  education  which  deserves  to  be 
regarded  na  liberal  without  the  knowledge  of  Creek  has  now  for  some 
time  been  proved  by  experience. 

4.  The  Universities  will  render  the  best  Rerrice  to  the  nation  by 
opening  their  doors  as  widely  as  popsiWe  to  all  students  who  satisfy 
tho  conditions  of  a  liberal  education. 

It  will  be  appropriate  to  reake  a  few  remarks  upon  each  of  thes* 
four  propositions. 

1.  It  was  sliown  by  statistics  which  were  laid  before  the  conference 
of  headmasters  at  Oxford  that  the  number  of  boys  not  leamtng 
Grct'k  already  amounts  to  one-half  of  tho  total  number  of  boys  in 
publio  schools.  This  is  a  state  of  things  which  claims  the  attention 
of  all  suoh  persons  as  are  interested  in  education,  and  of  thoi^e  espo- 
oialty  who  believe  that  education,  if  it  is  to  be  scientific,  most  be 
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pro^SBtve.  For  if,  in  apite  o£  tlie  pains  which  have  been  taken  at 
the  schools  ami  Uiiiveraities  to  maintain  Greek  in  a  position  of 
priirilege,  the  actual  result  is  that  not  more  than  one-half  of  tbi;  boya 
who  wonid  have  learnt  it  in  a  former  generation  are  learning  it  now, 
it  is  difTicult  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  tLe  iiitluence«  of  moileni  liftt 
tell  decisively  against  tho  uuivt-rsal  or  compulsory  study  of  Greek. 
Tiiese  influences  are  not  adverse  to  culture.  There  has  seldom  been 
a  time  when  culture  in  ita  speculative  as  well  as  in  its  practical  forms 
CDJoyed  a  warmer  regard.  It  is  not  a  less  elevated  but  a  more 
diversitied  trainiDg  of  the  intellect  that  satislies  the  conditions  of  t>he 
time.  If  the  study  of  Greek  is  given  up  by  persons  who  have  made 
some  advance  in  it,  or,  as  more  frequently  happens,  is  not  attempted 
at  all.  it  is  not  because  Greek  is  felt  to  be  useless,  but  because  other 
eobjects  are  more  useful.  I5ut  in  view  of  the  close  relations  existing 
fatftiveen  the  English  public  schools  and  Universities,  such  a  divorce  or 
disaooiation  as  occurs  when  the  Universities  reqnii'O  from  every  under- 
graduate a  certain  knowledge  which  the  schools  do  not  impart  to  more 
than  half  their  pupils  is,  or  may  at  any  time  become,  a  matter  of  some 
seriona  consequence.  It  is  idle  to  aaoert  that  no  l>oy  who  docs  not 
learn  Greek  would  in  any  circumstancoa  wish  to  enter  the  Universities. 
The  aasertton  can  be  made  only  by  one  whofic  experience  of  scliool- 
life  is  limited.  There  are  a  good  many  Ixiys  who  pass  from  thu 
modem  sides  of  public  schools  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  at  the 
present  time,  and  it  is  probable  that  there  would  be  more  if  Greek 
were  an  optional  subject.  It  has  often  happened  within  my  experi- 
ence that  the  father  of  a  boy  has  wished  him  to  receive  a  modern 
education,  as  tieing  suitable  to  his  faculty  or  profession,  or  as 
disciplining  him  for  after  years,  but  has  hesitated  to  decide  upon  it, 
because,  if  he  went  t«  college,  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  learn 
Greek,  however  little  good  his  knowledge  of  Greek  might  do  him. 

The  opinions  of  schoolmasters  upon  the  education  of  boys  may  be 
fairly  set  beside  that  of  parents.  Schoohuasters  are  occupied  for  a 
great  part  of  the  year  in  studying  the  murul  and  intellectual  character 
of  the  young.  It  may  be  said  that  they  deserve  such  authority  within 
their  owu  sphere  as  specialists  possess  in  any  art  or  sciemze.  But  a 
number  uf  ischool masters,  and  apparently  au  increasing  number, 
hold  that  Greek  itt  not  the  be^t  study,  or  one  of  the  best  studies,  for 
of  the  boys  with  wlium  they  have  to  do.      And   if  this  opinion 

correct,  it  seems  uudusinible  that  those  boys  should  be  compelled 
either  to  wasl<'  time  upon  u  study  from  which  they  will  probably 
gaio  little  or  nothing,  or  to  sacriHco  the  hope  of  academical  life  from 
which  they  will  certainly  gain  much.  To  hold  this  opinion  is  not 
indeed  to  contend  that  the  atandard  of  matriculation  at  the  Univer- 
■ities  should  be  lowered.  Some  educational  reformetB  think  it 
Tonld  be  a  good  thing  if  the  Unirenutiea  were  to  demand  a  greater 
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cnltnre  of  some  kind  or  other  th&n  ia  demanded  at  present  from  aI3 
such  Btodente  as  &re  admitted  within  their  walls.  Dr.  Perciral,  who 
has  tho  singular  adrant^^  of  haring  held  a  high  position  in  a  Udi- 
vorsity  as  well  as  in  a  public  school,  has  argned,  I  think,  for  the 
abolition  of  paas  degrees.  But  vrhile  this  drastic  measure  of  reform, 
\l  it  wen?  carried  out,  would  affect  the  relation  of  the  Universitie» 
as  intellectual  and  social  institationa  to  the  national  life,  and  would 
probably  have  the  elTect  of  narrowing  their  intlnence,  vrhicb  needs  U> 
be  corroborated  and  enlarged,  it  ma;  be  safely  said  that  in  exact  pro- 
portion to  the  demand  for  a  more  real  culture  among  all  studeota 
who  eujoy  an  academical  life  is  the  reasonable  claim  that  it  should  be 
open  to  them  to  exhibit  that  cnltora  upon  a  wide  field  of  iateUectoa) 
snbjects.  So  long  aa  one  subject,  although  excellent  in  itself,  i» 
imposed  upon  all  students  indiscriminately,  it  is  impoesiblo  to  exact 
from  them  all  a  high  or  even  moderate  standard  of  attainment ;  bot 
if  a  atadeot  ts  allowed,  within  duo  limits,  to  select  hia  subject  or  nib- 
jecla  for  examination,  the  requisite  standard  can  bo  fairly  raised. 
And  to  raise  the  standard  of  intellcctnality  in  the  Universities,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  provide  that  a  man  shall  not  obtain  an  academical 
degree  without  exhibiting  some  poaitive  valuable  knowledge  of  Bome 
recognised  nubject  or  subjects  of  study  would  be  probably  one  of  the 
beat  reforms  in  EDglieh  education. 

^.  The  difficulty  of  the  educational  probli*m  may  be  said  to  depent) 
upon  one  principal  fact — viz.,  the  ampHHcation  which  has  occurred 
during  the  last  half-centnry'  in  the  subjects  of  intellectnal  study.  N& 
hnmnn  baling  can  cope  in  tlio  few  brief  years  of  school-life  with  the 
niMs  of  snbjects  which  are  capable  of  being  taught  and  worthy  to  be 
learnt,  and  which  pos^sess  an  imywrtance  as  educational  instni- 
ments.  I^et  these  subjects  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  let  them  be 
enumerated  as  no  more  than  the  two  ancient  classical  language*, 
Greek  and  Latin,  two  modem  languages,  French  and  German, 
mathematics  in  its  various  forms,  so  far  as  they  come  within  the 
range  of  a  boy's  faculty,  two  or  more  branches  of  natural  scieuce, 
ancient  and  modem  history  and  £nglish  literature,  apart  from 
auch  subjects  as  music,  ai-t,  and  technical  science,  which  occupy  a 
serious  though  subordiuate  place  lu  education,  and  It  becomes 
evident  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  leam  Ihcm  all,  except  in  a 
perfunctory  mauntr,  or  to  carry  mom  than  one  or  two  of  them  to  ft 
high  point  of  knowledge.  But  it  Is  safe  to  say  that  of  all  ibeiw 
subjects  none  Is  so  exacting,  in  respect  of  the  time  which  it  requires 
for  pruliciency,  as  an  ancient  language.  No  duubt  the  time-tables  of 
different  schools  are  in  eome  respects  different,  and  what  is  true  of 
one  may  not  be  true  of  another ;  but  it  Is  probably  safe  to  say  that 
npon  the  classical  sides  of  public  schools,  or  in  such  schools  as  art^ 
predominantly  classical,  Greek  and   Latin,   if  systematically  studied^ 
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occupy  something  Like  two-tbirds  of  the  entire  tirae  which  a  boy 
derotes  to  iutellectual  cnlture.  It  follows  that  this  systematic  study 
of  Latin  and  Greek,  beuelicial  as  it  may  be  in  itself,  bars  the  way, 
unless  in  rare  and  exceptional  cases,  Iv  distinction  ur  wlvaDce  in 
other  subjects.  It  hat;  ui'teii  been  icujarked  tlint  tlic  results  of  public 
school  teaching,  as  ti^sted  by  vxamiimtion  at  thti  Universities  or  eUe- 
whore,  are  more  succctitiful  in  n^t^pcct  of  the  clasKicnl  languages  than 
of  oUier  subjects,  such  as  modern  languages,  mathematics,  or  natural 
acieuce ;  but  this  condition  of  things  ctswes  to  he  siirpriKing  when  it 
is  understood  how  preponderant  is  the  importance  i^till  nttachiog  to 
the  study  of  classics  in  most  public  schools. 

Now,  if  the  preparation  for  the  duties  of  cittzensliip  is  the  propor 
FuDction  of  the  piiblic  schools,  it  seems  to  be  doubtful,  in  view  of  the 
mattiplying  demands  which  modem  life  id  its  various  aspects  miikca 
npon  Englishmen,  whether  such  a  concentration  of  iutellectual  energy 
as  this  upon  one  subject  or  class  of  anhjects,  however  valuable  it 
may  be  in  itself,  is,  or  can  well  be,  the  true  education  for  most  boys. 
If  the  choice  is  between  tlie  ^tndy  of  two  classical  languages,  with 
only  a  third  or  little  more  of  a  boy'a  time  loft  for  other  interests,  and 
the  study  of  one  classicol  language  with  a  large  opportunity  of 
developing  and  cultivating  those  other  interests,  it  is  just  and  right 
that  a  number  of  boys  should  chooae  one  classical  language  only. 
The  existence  of  modern  sides  is  a  witness  to  the  necessity  of  that 
choice.  But,  when  the  choice  is  made,  ifc  is  clear  that  if  the 
Universities  inei«t  upon  Greek,  the  boys  who  make  it  are  either 
debarred  from  the  rich  advantages  of  academical  life  or  are  compelled, 
for  the  sake  uf  enjoyiog  tbem,  to  turn  aside  at  ii  critical  epoch  of 
their  lives  from  the  subjects  of  study  which  have  engaged  their 
attention  during  their  school  life  to  one  which  has  played  no  part  in 
their  inteLlectnal  training,  and  will  be  given  up  by  them  as  soon  as  it 
hag  served  its  purpose  of  a  "sesame"  opening  the  door  of  the 
University,  There  seems  indeed  to  be  no  escape  from  this  dilemma, 
that  the  study  of  Greek,  if  inevitably  required  as  a  condition  of 
academical  life,  either  occupies  bo  much  of  a  boy's  time  and  energy 

lo  interfere  with  his  proper  culture,  if  he  be  not  a  boy  of  clasatcal 
and  acquirements,  or  occupies  bo  little  of  his  time  and  energy, 
bung  taken  up  for  a  few  weeks  only  and  in  view  of  an  impending 
examination,  that  it  ia  useless,  if  not,  in  fact,  worse  than  useleae,  aa  a 
dtsciplinn  of  the  intellectual  powers. 

3.  It  is  a  serious  argument,  then,  agninBt  the  cxcliiaive  claim  of  the 
dauieal  langnages,  whether  in  Univor»ities  or  in  public  schools,  that 
they  occupy  and,  if  adoquntoly  studied,  ought  to  occupy,  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  hours  available  for  teaching  ns  to  forbid  or,  at  least, 
to  prejudice,  the  gaining  of  knowledge  which  is  more  or  leas  im- 
portant to  all  boya,  and  to  some  boys  is  actually  indispensable.    The 
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saorifioe  of  high  attainment  in  m&tliematicB,  natural  science,  or  the 
literature  of  modem  langungea,  or  in  more  than  one  of  thesy  subjects, 
for  a  moderate  proficiency  in  Greek  is  not  a  sacrifice  which  all  boys 
ought  to  moke.  It  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  necessary  law  of  receivinp 
such  an  edncation  aa  deserves  to  bo  called  liberal.  It  ia  tnie  that  the 
phrase,  *'  a  liberal  education,"  although  It  i*  freely  used,  is  hardly  ever 
defined ;  it  is  one  of  those  phrases  which  are  imposing  in  virtae  of 
their  indefinltenesa.  But  it  may  perhaps  be  said  to  mean  such  an 
education  as  befiUi  and  inclines  a  man  to  take  an  elevated  or  enh'ght- 
«ued  rather  than  a  simply  commercial  view  of  life.  Has  it,  then, 
been  demoniitrated  that  the  classical  laagiiages  arc  the  only  subjects  of 
an  elevating  or  enlightening  character  ? .  They  enjoy  the  advantage 
«f  an  established  popularity,  they  have  been  taught  for  so  long  a  time 
and  by  so  many  persons,  that  it  bos  become  comparatively  easy  to 
teach  them,  and  it  is  apt  to  be  assamed  that  the  results  which  they 
confessedly  produce  are  snch  as  they  alone  are  capable  o£  producing. 
It  becomes,  therefore,  a  practical  question  to  consider  what  are  the 
results  of  an  education  in  modem  snbjectB.  And  here  it  is  fortunately 
possible  to  appeal  to  the  experience  of  modem  sides  in  public  schools. 
Modern  sides  are  not  educational  novelties,  but  have  existed  for  a 
number  of  years  in  moat  great  schools,  and  there  ought  to  be  no 
fleriona  difficulty  in  deciding  whether  such  an  education  as  is  ^reo 
in  thorn  has  been  liberal  and  libtralising  in  its  eRect.  No  doubt  it 
has  Bomotimea  happened  that  modem  sides  have  been  prejudiced  in 
compnriBon  with  the  classical  sides  of  public  schools.  They  have  been 
mado  the  reoeptacles  for  the  intellectnal  dulncss  which  in  as  commoo 
in  a  school  as  in  the  world,  and  then,  when  none  hut  doll  boys  have 
been  admitted  to  them,  it  has  been  urged  against  them  that  they  turned 
out  nono  but  dull  boys.  The  first  condition  of  sueeessfully  organis- 
ing a  modem  side  is  to  make  admission  to  it  not  less  easy — I  would 
«ren  say,  a  little  more  difficult — than  admission  to  the  classical  side. 
"When  this  condition  ts  fulfilled,  the  'consciousness  of  intellectual 
inferiority,  which  has  hung  like  a  millstone  about  the  neck  of  modem 
sides,  gives  place  to  an  honourable  aelf-reapect.  It  is  evident  that 
the  education  on  a  modern  side,  although  it  excludes  Greek,  admit! 
considerable  variations :  in  one  case,  the  study  of"  modern  language* 
will  predominate,  in  another  that  of  natural  science,  in  another  that  of 
mathematics,  and  so  on.  It  in  evident,  too,  that,  where  the  education 
is  rightly  organised,  no  one  subject  will  be  permitted  to  engage  the 
whole  or  the  main  part  of  a  boy's  time.  There  will  bi<  titu  samo 
correlation  of  subject!*,  althong-h  not  of  the  same  subjects,  as  upon 
a  classical  side.  KHpeciatly  will  tho  supremacy  of  language  and 
literature  as  educational  InstrumentH  he  kept  in  view.  "  But  speak- 
ing generally,  with  tliu  experience  of  a  school  in  which  a  modem 
education  ha^  been  tried  on  a  large  scale,  I  may  give  it  as  my 
clear  opinion    that   the   boya  who  have    been    educated   in   modem 
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^objects  deserve  to  be  accredited  with  a  libpral  education  in  tbe  aame 
sense  ami  to  the  sjune  ext«nt  as  other  boys.  In  their  Jnt^-Uoctiial 
characteristics,  so  far  as  I  can  estimate  them,  they  are  not  altogether 
like  the  clatsical  boys  ;  but  they  are  not  inferior.  Those  of  tbom  who 
rise  to  a  high  position  in  the  school,  and  who  may  therefore  stand  in 
comparison  with  the  best  classicists,  know  Latin  well  enoQgh  to  rr^ad 
and  appreciate  it  without  difliculty,  although  tjiey  have  no  ftkill  worth 
speaking  of  in  composition  ;  they  know  FreucU  and  German,  not 
indeed  always  with  conversational  facility,  but  better  than  most  of  the 
classicists  know  Greek ;  th«ir  knowledge  of  English  history  is 
excellent ;  they  have  some  considerable  kriOwledge  of  modern  history 
and  literature  in  general,  and  it  is  often  the  case  that  they  are 
well  advanced  in  mathematics,  or  natural  Bcience,  or  other  subject?. 
They  are,  in  many  instances,  boys  of  keen  and  active  intelligence. 
In  the  range  of  their  caltaro  and  the  discipline  of  their  mental 
powers,  they  are  the  equals  of  boys  who  have  received  a  classical 
education;  in  the  intellectunl  interest  which  they  feel  in  their 
ctadies  they  are  not  infrequently  superior.  They  win  their  share 
of  the  prizes  and  distinctions  which  ard  accorded  to  intellectual  mmt 
\n  public  schoolti.  If  it  ia  necessary  to  mention  one  particiilai' 
ifwint  in  which  they  sometimes  fall  below  their  classical  rivals,  it 
nay  be  said  to  be  the  habit  of  accuracy,  of  perseverance,  and  of 
sustained  or  concentrated  attention  to  a  subject  which  is  not  at  once 
interesting  and  attractive,  but  demands  a  large  amount  of  patient 
painstaking  eifort,  if  it  is  to  bo  effectively  pursued.  However,  it  is 
not  my  purpose  in  the  present  paper  to  contend  that  the  classical  and 
modern  systems  of  education  are  absolutely  equ-il  in  value  or  merit. 
It  is  enough  if  the  modern  system  deserves  to  be  called  liberal,  if  it 
evokes  nod  disciplines  the  powers  of  thi>  human  intellect,  if  it  is  an 
adequate  preparation  for  hfe.  For  if  this  be  the  case,  it  seems  to 
follow  that  such  a  system,  as  indispntably  answering  to  the  needs  of  a 
large  number  of  students,  may  look  to  the  Universities  fw  the 
recognition  which  is  implied  in  an  academical  degree, 

4.  It  is  not  unknown  to  me  that  an  unhappy  schootmaste>r  is  sure 
to  incor  the  rebuke  of  some  professors  or  professorially  minded  people, 
if  he  ventures  from  his  scholastic  desk  to  offer  s  remark  npon  the  func- 
tion of  the  great  Universities.  But  it  cannot,  I  liope,  be  wrong  for 
bim  to  say  that  he  looks  upon  aa  acadetnical  education  as  being  the  most 
beneficial  for  his  pupils,  if  it  be  open  to  them,  in  the  anxious  days  when 
they  have  just  passed  out  of  his  hands,  and  that  the  largerthe  number 
of  them  who  go  from  scliool  to  college,  the  bi'lter  it  seems  to  be  alike 
for  them  and  for  him.  Ife  cannot  help,  therefore,  regretting  such 
rogulalionfi  as  wholly  or  partially  close  the  doors  of  the  Universities 
against  boys  who  have  attained  a  high  pcsiltun  in  their  public  schools. 
Among'  the  educational  changes  of  the  present  century  none  is  more 
striking)  at   least   in   Knglund.  than   the   expansion  of  the  influence 
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Cnmliridge  to  exempt  iindergradDutcs  from  tli?  obligation  of  studying 
Greek  in  the  event  of  their  diflplaying  a  satisfactory  attainment  in 
some>  other  recogniHeJ  branch  or  branches  of  knowledge,  hnt  not  to 
allovr  the  exemption  iinlesa  upon  theae  terms,  what  oould  be  easier' 
that  to  sobject  all  who  do  not  offer  Greek  to  such  an  eiRmination  as 
would  ensure  that  they  had  done  at  least  as  much  work  and  acquired 
as  much  information  as  the  students  of  Greek  ?  It  cannot  bo  supposed  \ 
that  the  educational  liberals  (if  the  opponents  of  compulsory  Greek' 
may  be  so  described)  would  object  to  this  examination.      For   what 
tliwy   have   at  heart  is  not  to  make  the    law    of  admiwion  to  the 
UuLrersities  easier,  but  to  make  it  wiser  and  more  tolerant.     They 
wish  to  open  a  new  door  of  admission,  but  not  one  which  is  wider 
th«u   the  old  door.     They  are   of  opinion,  speaking  genorslly,  that 
Greek  ought  to  bu  learnt  by  as  large  a  number  of  studeuta  as  can 
learn  it  with  advautage,  or  withont  positive  loss ;  but  expc rlence  secuia 
to  them  to  pruvt*  that  the  rigorous   exaction  of  Greek  as  u  couditioa 
of  academical  life  tends  to  narrow  the  scope  of  education  in  schools  and 
coUugL's,  to  waste  the  time   of  students   who   cannot    become  Greek 
acholant,  and  to  deny  them  the  opportunity  of  cultivating  their  natonr 
powers  in  the  best  years  of  life. 

Tfar  case  for  optional  as  against  compulsory  Greek  in  the  Universities 
may,  I  think,  be  conveniently  expressed  in  four  genoral  propositions : 

1.  The  number  of  boys  in  the  public  schools  who  do  not  loam 
Greek  has  bi'come  so  large  that  it  is  undesirable  to  exclude  them  all 
from  academical  life,  or  to  admit  them  to  it  only  upon  condition  (rf 
tlieir  taking  op  a  study  which  has  not  formed,  and  wonld  not  naturally 
form,  a  prvrt  of  their  education. 

2.  The  study  of  Greek,  if  it  be  serionsly  profiecuted,  occnpiM  so 
great  a  part  of  a  boy's  Bchoottime  as  to  deny  him  the  opportunity  of 
studying  other  subjects  which  it  may  be  important  and  eTcn  essential 
for  him  to  know, 

3.  The  posubility  of  giving  an  edncation  which  deserves  to  b« 
regarded  aa  liberal  without  t)te  knowledge  of  Greek  has  now  for  some 
time  been  proved  by  experience. 

4.  The  Universities  will  render  the  best  service  to  the  nation  by 
Opening  their  doors  as  widely  aa  possible  to  all  etudents  who  satisfy 
the  conditions  of  a  liberal  education. 

It  will  be  appropriate  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  each  of  these 
four  propositions. 

I.  It  vt&H  shown  by  statislica  which  were  laid  before  the  confereDce 
of  headmasters  at  Oxford  that  the  number  of  boys  not  learning 
Gn-rk  already  amounts  to  otie-half  of  the  total  nnmber  of  Iwys  in 
public  school.''.  This  is  a  state  of  things  which  claims  the  attention 
of  all  such  persona  as  are  interested  in  education,  and  of  those  espe- 
aially  who  believe  that  edocatton,  if  it  is  to  be  scientific,  must  be 
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the  schools  and  Universities  to  m&intaia  Greek  in  a  position  of 
privilege,  tlie  actual  result  is  that  not  more  than  ooe-half  of  the  boys 
who  would  have  learnt  it  in  a  former  generation  are  learning  it  now, 
it  is  diflicolt  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  the  influences  of  modern  life 
tell  deciaively  against  tho  noivcrsal  or  compulsory  study  of  Greek. 
Tliese  influences  are  not  adverse  to  culture.  There  has  seldom  been 
«  time  when  culture  in  its  speculative  as  well  as  in  its  practical  forma 
«DJoyed  a  warmer  regard.  It  is  not  a  le»s  elevated  but  a  more 
diversified  training  of  the  intellect  that  satisfies  the  conditions  of  the 
time.  If  the  study  of  Greek  is  given  up  by  persons  who  have  made 
aome  advance  in  it,  or,  as  more  frequently  happens,  is  not  attempted 
at  all,  it  is  not  because  Greek  is  felt  tc  be  a&eless,  but  because  other 
aabjects  are  more  useful.  But  in  view  of  the  close  relations  existing 
between  the  HpgUsIi  public  schools  and  Universities,  such  a  divorce  or 
dissociation  as  occurs  when  the  Universities  require  from  every  under- 
graduate a  certain  knowledge  which  the  schools  do  not  impart  to  more 
than  half  their  pupils  is,  or  may  at  any  time  become,  a  matter  of  some 
serious  conseqaence.  It  is  idle  to  assert  that  no  boy  who  does  not 
learn  Greek  would  in  any  circumstances  wish  to  enter  the  Universitiee. 
Tho  assertion  can  be  mode  only  by  one  whoso  experience  of  school- 
life  is  limited.  There  are  a  good  many  boys  who  pass  from  the 
modem  sides  of  pnblic  schools  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  at  the 
present  time,  and  it  is  probable  that  there  would  be  more  if  Greek 
were  an  optional  subject.  It  has  often  happened  within  my  experi- 
«nco  that  the  father  of  a  boy  has  wi.tht'd  him  to  reoeive  a  modern 
education,  as  being  suitable  to  his  faculty  or  profession,  or  aa 
disciplining  him  for  aflor  yeAr5,  but  has  hesitated  to  decide  upon  it, 
because,  if  he  went  to  college,  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  learn 
Greek,  however  little  good  his  knowledge  of  Greek  might  do  him. 

The  opinions  of  nchoolmasters  upon  the  education  of  boys  may  be 
fairly  set  beside  that  of  parents.  Schoolmasters  are  occupied  for  a 
great  part  of  the  year  in  studying  the  moral  and  intellectual  character 
of  the  young.  It  may  be  said  that  they  deserve  such  authority  within 
their  own  sphere  as  specialists  possess  in  any  art  or  science.  But  a 
number  of  schoolmasters,  and  apparently  an  increasing  number, 
hold  that  Greek  is  not  the  best  study,  or  one  of  the  best  studies,  for 
some  of  the  boys  with  whom  they  have  to  do.  And  if  this  opinion 
be  correct,  it  seems  ondesirabte  that  these  boys  should  be  compelled 
either  to  waste  time  upon  a  study  from  which  they  will  probably 
gain  little  or  nothing,  or  to  sacrtfiuo  the  hope  of  academical  life  from 
which  they  will  certainly  gaiu  much.  To  hold  this  opinion  is  not 
indeed  to  contend  that  the  sUuda;d  (if  matriculation  at  the  Univer- 
sities should  be  towerod.  Some  educational  reformeni  think  it 
wonld  be  m  good  thing  if  the  Universitie^i  were  to  demand  a  greater 
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culture  of  some  kind  or  other  tban  b  demoaded  at  present  from  a1) 
such  stadonta  u  are  admitted  tritlim  their  walls.  Dr.  Percival,  who 
has  the  singular  Advantago  of  having  held  a  high  position  in  a  Uni- 
versity as  well  aa  in  a  pnblic  school,  has  argaed,  I  think,  for  the 
nbolition  of  pass  degrees.  But  while  this  drastic  measure  of  reform, 
if  it  were  curried  out,  would  affect  the  relation  of  the  Univenitiea 
as  iatcllectusl  uud  social  iBstitations  to  the  nalional  life,  and  would 
probably  have  the  eflect  of  narrowing  their  intlueace,  which  needs  U> 
Ije  corroborat<?d  and  ealarged,  it  may  be  safely  said  that  in  exact  pro- 
portion to  the  demand  for  a  more  real  calture  among  all  students 
who  enjoy  an  academical  life  is  the  reasonable  claim  that  it  should  he 
open  to  them  to  exhibit  that  culture  upon  a  wide  Geld  of  intellectm) 
subjects.  So  long  as  one  sabject,  although  excellent  in  itself,  is 
imposed  upon  all  students  iodise riminntdy,  it  is  impossible  to  exact 
from  them  all  a  high  or  even  moderate  standard  of  attmnment ;  but 
if  a  Btadent  is  allowed,  within  due  limits,  to  select  his  subject  or  sab-| 
jects  for  examiuation,  the  requliiite  stondard  con  be  fairly  raised. 
And  to  raise  the  standard  of  iatcllectuality  in  the  Universities,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  provide  that  a  man  shall  not  obtain  an  academical 
degree  without  exhibiting  some  positive  valuable  knowledge  of  soma^ 
recognised  subject  or  suhjects  of  study  would  be  probably  one  of  tbo'j 
best  reforms  in  Kngliali  education. 

2,  Tho  difficulty  of  tho  educational  problem  may  be  said  to  depend 
upon  one  principal  fiict — viz.,  the  ampHtication  which  has  occurred 
during  the  last  half-century'  in  the  subjects  of  intellectual  study.  No 
human  being  can  cope  in  tUo  few  brief  years  of  scIiool-Hfe  with  tho 
mass  of  subjects  wliicli  are  capable  of  being  t«ught  and  worthy  to  ho 
learnt,  and  which  possess  an  importance  as  educational  instm- 
menta.  Let  these  subjects  be  reduced  to  a  niimmum^  let  tbem  be 
enumerated  as  no  more  than  the  two  ancient  classical  languages, 
Greek  and  Latin,  two  modem  languages,  French  and  German, 
mathematics  In  its  various  forms,  &o  far  as  they  come  within  the 
range  of  a  boy's  faculty,  two  or  more  branches  of  natural  science, 
ancient  and  modem  history  and  English  literature,  apart  froB» 
such  subjects  as  mn»c,  art,  and  tecLuicuI  science,  which  occupy  a 
serious  though  subordiaate  place  in  education,  and  it  becomes 
evident  that  it  is  impoasibte  fur  him  to  learn  them  alt,  except  in  a 
pcrfimctory  manner,  or  to  carry  more  than  uue  or  two  of  tliem  to  a 
high  poiut  of  knowledge.  But  it  is  safe  to  &ay  that  of  all  theise 
subjects  none  is  so  exacting,  in  respect  of  the  time  which  it  requires 
for  proficiency,  as  an  ancient  language.  No  doubt  the  tiine-lables  of 
difl'erent  schools  are  in  some  respects  diHerent,  and  what  is  true  of 
one  may  not  be  true  of  another  ;  but  it  is  probably  safe  to  say  that 
upon  the  classical  sides  of  public  schools,  or  in  such  schools  as  ore 
predominantly  classical,  Greek  and   Latin,   if  systematically  stndied. 
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occupy  EomotliiDg  liko  two-thirds  of  the  catiro  time  which  a  boy 
derotes  to  intellectual  culture.  It  foliotvs  that  this  systematic  etody 
of  Latin  and  Greelc,  beneticial  as  it  may  be  ia  itBelf,  bars  the  way, 
unless  in  rare  and  exceptional  cases,  to  distinction  or  advance  in 
other  subjects.  It  hosoft^n  been  remarked  that  the  results  of  public 
school  teaching,  as  tested  by  examinotion  at  the  Universities  or  eUe- 
where,  are  more  successful  in  respect  of  tho  classical  languages  than 
of  other  subjects,  such  as  modem  languages,  mothematics,  or  natural 
science;  but  this  condition  of  thinp^s  ceases  to  be  Hiirprising  when  it 
IB  understood  how  preponderant  is  the  importAnoe  t;ti11  attaching  to 
the  study  of  classics  in  most  public  schools. 

Now,  if  tho  preparation  for  the  duties  of  citizenship  is  tho  proper 
function  of  the  public  schools,  it  seems  to  be  doubtful,  in  view  of  the 
multiplying  demands  which  modem  life  in  its  various  aspocts  makes 
upon  Englishmen,  %vhether  such  a  concentration  of  inteltectna!  energy 
as  this  upon  one  subject  or  cIok!)  of  subjects,  however  valuable  it 
may  be  in  itself,  is,  or  can  well  he,  the  trne  education  for  raast  boys. 
If  the  choice  is  between  the  study  of  two  classical  languages,  with 
only  a  third  or  little  more  of  a  boy's  time  left  for  other  interests,  and 
the  titudy  of  one  classical  language  with  s.  large  opportunity  o£ 
developing  and  cultivatiug  those  other  interests,  it  is  juet  and  right 
that  a  number  of  boys  should  choose  one  classical  language  only. 
The  existence  of  modem  sides  ia  a  witness  to  the  necessity  of  that 
cboica  But,  when  the  choice  is  nmde,  it  is  clear  that  if  the 
Universities  insist  upon  Greek,  the  boys  who  mtd^u  it  ore  either 
deborred  from  the  rich  advantages  of  academical  life  or  are  compelled, 
for  the  sake  of  enjoying  them,  to  turn  atiide  at;  u  rritLcal  epoch  of 
their  lives  from  tho  subjects  of  study  which  havi>  eugaged  their 
attention  dnring  their  school  life  to  oue  which  has  played  no  part  ia 
tbeir  intellectual  training,  and  will  be  given  up  by  them  ns  soon  as  it 
has  served  its  purpose  of  a  "sesame"  opening  the  door-  of  the 
University.  There  seems  indeed  to  be  no  escape  from  this  dilemma, 
that  the  study  of  Greek,  if  inevitably  required  as  a  condition  of 
academical  life,  either  occupies  so  much  of  a  boy's  time  ond  c^nergy 
as  to  interfere  with  his  proper  culture,  if  he  be  not  a  boy  of  c)ns.4icnl 
tastes  and  acquirements,  or  occnpies  so  little  of  his  time  and  eni-rgy, 
being  taken  up  for  a  few  weeks  only  and  in  view  of  an  impending 
exttuination,  that  it  is  nsele^,  if  not,  in  fact,  worse  than  useless,  as  a 
discipline  of  the  intellectual  powers, 

3.  It  is  a  serious  argument,  then,  against  tho  exclusive  claim  of  the 
classical  languages,  whether  in  Umvereities  or  in  public  schools,  that 
they  occupy  and,  if  adequately  studit^,  ought  to  occupy,  m  large  a 
portion  of  the  hours  available  for  teaching  as  to  forbid  Or,  at  ]«a8t, 

prejudice,  the  gaining  of  knowledge  which    is    more  or    less  im- 
portant to  all  boys,  and  to  »ome  boys  is  actually  Indispensable.     The 
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dacrifice  of  high  fbttammcnt  in  mathcniBtics,  natural  science,  or  the 
literature  of  modern  languages,  or  in  more  than  one  of  these  «ubject«, 
for  ft  moderate  proficiency  in  Greek  is  not  a  sacrifice  which  all  bo^s 
oaght  to  mako.  It  cannot  be  aaid  to  be  a  necessary  law  of  receiving 
such  an  education  as  deserves  to  be  called  liberal.  It  is  true  that,  the 
phrase.  "  a  liberal  education,"  altboagh  it  is  freely  used,  ia  bardly  ever 
defined ;  it  is  one  of  those  phrases  which  are  imposing  in  virtae  tiS 
their  indefiniteoess.  But  it  may  perhaps  be  said  to  itie«u  snch  an 
edacation  as  befits  and  incllaes  a  man  to  take  an  elevated  or  enlight- 
ened rather  than  a  simply  commeroiBl  view  of  Ufe.  Baa  it,  then, 
been  demonstrated  that  the  classical  languages  are  the  only  subjects  of 
an  elevating  or  enlightening  character  V  .  They  enjoy  the  advantage 
of  an  established  popularity,  they  have  been  taught  for  so  long  a  lime 
and  by  so  many  persons,  that  it  has  become  comparatively  easy  to 
teach  them,  and  it  is  apt  to  bo  assumed  that  the  results  which  they 
confeesediy  produce  are  such  as  they  alone  are  capable  of  producing. 
It  becomes,  therefore,  a  practical  question  to  consider  what  are  the 
results  of  an  education  in  modem  subjects.  And  here  it  is  fortunately 
possible  to  appeal  to  the  eixpitrieuce  of  modem  sides  in  public  schools. 
Modem  sides  are  not  educatioiio!  novelties^  bat  have  existed  for  a 
number  of  years  tn  nio»t  great  schools,  and  there  ought  to  be  no 
serious  difTiculty  in  deciding  whether  such  an  education  as  ia  ^ven 
in  them  bos  hc^n  liberal  and  liberalising  in  its  effect.  No  doubt  it 
has  sometimes  happened  that  modem  sides  have  been  prejudiced  in 
comparison  with  the  cla?.sical  sides  of  public  schools.  They  have  been 
made  the  receptacles  for  the  intellectnal  dulnr-iis  which  is  as  common 
in  a  school  as  in  the  world,  and  then,  when  none  but  dull  boys  have 
been  admitted  to  them,  it  has  been  urged  against  them  that  they  tamed 
out  none  but  dull  boys.  Tiio  first  condition  of  successfully  organis- 
ing a  modem  side  is  to  make  admiagion  to  it  not  less  easy — I  would 
«ven  say,  a  little  more  difiicult — than  admission  to  the  classicol  sde. 
When  this  condition  is  fulfilled,  the  consciousness  of  intellectual 
inferiority,  which  has  hung  like  a  millstone  about  the  neck  of  modem 
sides,  gives  place  to  an  honourable  self-respect.  It  is  eirident  that 
the  education  ou  a  modern  side,  although  it  excludes  Greek,  admit* 
considerable  variatious  :  in  one  case,  the  study  of  modern  lauguag«s 
ivill  predominate,  in  another  that  of  natural  ticience,  iu  another  that  of 
uialhematics,  and  ao  on.  It  is  evident,  too,  that,  where  the  education 
is  rightly  organised,  no  one  subject  will  be  permitte<l  to  engage  the 
whole  or  the  main  part  of  a  boy's  time.  There  will  be  the  same 
com-lation  of  subjects,  although  not  of  the  same  subjects,  as  upon 
a  cla.ssical  side.  Especially  will  tho  supremacy  of  lauguage  and 
literature  as  educational  instruments  be  kept  in  view.  Bnt  speak- 
ing generally,  with  the  experience  of  a  achool  in  which  a  moderu 
education  has  been  tried  on  a  large  acalo,  I  may  give  it  as  my 
clear  opinion   that   the   boys  who  have    been    educated   in   modem 
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e  to  be  accredited  with  a  libi-tal  education  in  thn  same 
to  the  same  extent  as  otiier  Ixiyti.  In  their  iDteJIcctual 
cbaracterialics,  so  far  tis  I  can  esbimatu  thom,  they  are  not  altogether 
ike  the  claasical  bop  ;  but  they  are  not  inferior.  Those  of  them  who 
rise  to  a  high  poi?ition  in  the  school,  and  who  may  therefore  stand  in 
comparison  with  the  best  classicista,  know  Latin  weH  enongh  to  read 
and  appreciate  it  without  difficulty,  although  they  hare  no  akill  worth 
speaking  of  in  composition  ;  they  know  French  and  German,  not 
indeed  always  with  con7ers*tIonal  facility,  but  better  tlian  most  of  the 
classicists  know  Greek ;  their  knowledge  of  English  history  is 
eic^-llent ;  they  have  some  considerable  kdowledge  of  modern  hist^iry 
and  literature  in  general,  aud  it  Is  often  the  case  that  they  are 
well  advanced  in  mathematics,  or  natara!  science,  or  other  subjects. 
They  are,  in  many  ioatances,  boya  of  keen  and  active  intelUgeuce. 
In  the  range  of  their  culturu  aud  the  diacipline  of  their  mental 
powers,  they  are  the  equals  of  boya  who  have  received  a  claiwical 
education ;  in  the  iutellectuat  interest  which  they  feel  iu  their 
studies  they  are  not  infrequently  superior.  They  win  their  share 
of  the  prizes  and  distinctions  which  ard  accorded  to  intellectual  merit 
in  public  schools.  If  it  is  necessary  to  meatioa  one  particular 
point  in  which  they  Hometimes  fall  below  their  classical  rivals,  it 
may  be  said  to  be  the  habit  of  accuracy,  of  perseverance,  and  of 
fluatained  or  concentrated  attention  to  a  suhject  which  is  not  at  once 
interesting  and  attractive,  but  demands  a  large  amount  of  patient 
painstaking  effort,  if  it  IB  to  be  effectively  pursued.  However,  it  is 
not  my  purpose  in  the  present  paper  to  contend  that  the  classical  and 
modern  eystema  of  education  are  absolutely  equal  in  value  or  merit. 
It  is  enongh  if  the  modern  system  deserves  to  bo  called  Hheml,  if  it 
CTokes  and  disciplines  the  powers  of  thi'  human  intellect,  if  it  is  an 
adequate  preparation  for  life.  I*'or  if  this  bo  th»i  case,  it  seems  to 
follow  that  such  a  system,  a.<t  indisputably  answrring  to  the  needs  of  a 
large  number  of  students,  may  look  to  the  Univeraitiea  for  the 
rac<^ition  which  is  impHed  in  an  academical  degree. 

4.  It  lit  not  unknown  to  me  that  an  unhappy  schoolmaster  ia  sure 
to  incur  the  reboke  of  some  professors  or  professorially  minded  people, 
if  he  ventures  from  his  scholastic  desk  to  offer  a  remark  upon  the  func- 
tion of  the  great  Universities.  But  it  cannot,  I  hope,  be  wrong  for 
him  to  say  that  he  looks  upon  an  academical  education  as  being  the  most 
benelicial  for  his  pupils,  if  it  be  open  to  tbeni,  in  the  anxious  days  when 
they  have  just  passed  out  of  his  hands,  and  that  the  larger  the  number 
of  them  who  go  from  school  to  college,  the  better  it  tieems  to  be  alike 
for  them  and  for  him.  He  cannot  help,  therefore,  regretting  such 
regulationa  as  wholly  or  partially  clone  tlie  doors  of  the  Universities 
against  boys  who  have  attained  a  high  pof^ition  in  their  public  schools. 
Among  the  educational  changes  of  the  present  centur}'  none  is  more 
atriki&gi   at  least   in   Kogland,  than  the   expansion  of  the  influence 
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which  the  Universities  ererelae  npon  the  coantry.  By  the  aboli- 
tion of  religious  tests  they  have  heen  nationaH^cd  nnd  made 
commensurate  with  the  Bationnl  life.  By  the  diminution  of 
academical  cirpenses  and  the  principle  of  non -collegiate  life  they  have 
brought  the  charm  of  their  historic  associations  to  hear  upon  classes 
of  men  who  in  old  days  would  not  have  dreamed  of  going  to  college. 
By  the  affiliation  of  provincial  institutions  they  have  mitigated  tliat 
obligation  of  residence  ivhich  iraa  a  difHciilty  in  the  way  of  poor  and 
hardworkingstiidents.  The  great  and  successful  scheme  of  Univenity 
extension  lectures  has  set  the  Unireniities  in  direct  intellectual  contact 
and  sympathy  with  the  industriBl  centres  of  population.  And  it  has  been 
the  happy  fortune  of  the  Universities  to  ofltr  shelter  and  support  from 
early  days  to  that  benefjceut  cause  which  is  now  as  widely  appiiTved 
as  only  a  few  years  ago  it  was  abused — -viz.,  the  cause  of  the  higher 
edaoation  of  women. 

It  is  in  the  spirit  of  the  age  that  men  and  women  should  de»ire 
with  an  ever- increasing  urgency  the  benefit  of  an  academical  education. 
That  desire  is  one  of  the  healthiest  signs  of  the  age.  They  who  liave 
been  bronght  under  the  spell  of  a  great  University  are  not  the  eame 
men  and  women  as  before.  Their  minds  are  disciplined,  elevated  and 
reiined.  If  it  should  appear,  then,  that  in  the  circumstances  of  modem 
life  it  is  impossible  to  retain  Greek  as  a  necessary  or  permanent 
element  of  such  education  as  deserves  to  bo  called  liberal,  that  would 
be  a  reason  for  exempting  students  who  are  proficient  in  some  Bnbjecti 
or  subjects,  of  liberal  education  from  the  necessity  of  studying  Greek. 
Even  now  the  Universities  do  not  demand  that  men  ehonld  stndy 
Greek  throughout  their  ncwlemical  yrar.'i,  but  only  that  they  should 
be  examined  in  it  before  or  soon  after  beginning  them.  It  is  not 
improbable,  then,  that  a  consideration  of  the  edncational  problem  will 
soon  or  late  load  to  the  conclnsion  that  It  is  better  for  all  students  to 
learn  some  liberal  subject,  or  subjects,  well,  than  for  all  to  learn  the 
same  subject,  although  most  of  them  learn  it  badly. 

This  paper  has  been  naturally  written  from  the  point  of  view  of 
tie  public  schools  ae  the  recognised  homes  from  which  the  majority  of 
students  enter  the  Universities.  But  the  case  which  it  supjwrts  is 
strengthened  by  tJie  circumstances  of  men  who  are  not  educated  in 
public  schools,  nor  subjected  from  early  days  to  the  iufluences  of 
classical  Icaruing.  and  yet  who,  from  honourable  motives,  are  induced, 
often  at  a  later  than  the  average  age  of  students,  to  desire  the  advan- 
tage of  an  academical  education  aud  the  recognition  of  an  academical 
degree.  To  suck  men  the  obligation  of  studying  Greek  as  well  as 
liStin  presents  a  well-nigh  insuperable  dinicalty.  Howe\'er  Uie 
decision  of  the  Greek  (|uestion  rests,  or  ought  to  rest,  with  the  autbo- 
ritiea  of  the  Universities  ;  and,  having  said  what  it  seems  de^rable  te 
say  npon  it,  I  gladly  leave  the  decision  in  their  hands. 

J.  E.  C.  Wma-DON. 
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AMERICAN   AND   BRITISH   RAILWAY 

STOCKS. 


THROUGHOUT  the  grcAter  part  of  the  year  the  Stock  Exchange 
has  been  aant  deep  in  stagnation,  for  tlie  crisis  of  last  aatumn 
practicallj  destroyed  speculative  enterpriao,  while  it  flooded  the 
markets  with  an  immense  quantity  of  depreciated  securities.  Within 
the  past  few  weeks,  however,  a  great  change  for  the  better  has 
taken  place,  and  the  futnre,  instead  of  being  viewed  in  the  most 
gloomy  light,  is  now  regarded  witli  a  large  measure  of  coofidence. 
Nor  has  this  iraprovemeot  in  toae^been  confined  to  the  "  House,"  but 
it  hoa  become  generally  prevalent.  In  some  respects  the  change  seems 
JQstified,  for  no  doubt  the  financial  portion  on  the  whole  has  settled 
down  coasiderabiy  in  the  past  few  months,  and  of  this  no  more  con- 
vincing proof  could  have  been  given  than  the  quietude  with  which  the 
downfall  of  the  Ecgliflh  Bank  of  the  ItLver  Plate  was  received.  Con- 
fidence has  recovered  slowl^',  but  surely,  and  the  process  has  been  aided 
by  the  belief  that  South  America — the  source  of  all  our  woes — has  now 
passed  through  it^  worst  financial  ilifficulties,  even  if  there  has  not 
been  as  yet  any  [i^TRfptible  degree  of  recuperation.  Still,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  arn  the  undeniable  facta  that  trade  is  now  showing 
a  significant  lack  of  expannion,  and  tljat  the  harvest,  both  in  this  country 
and  on  the  Contini-nt,  cannot  be  other  than  misatisfactory,  while  the 
political  outlook  is  certainly  less  clear  than  it  was  some  months  ago. 
The  conditions  therefore  do  not  seem  to  favour  an  improvement  in 
Home  and  Foreign  sfcuritiea,  although  they  no  doubt  afford  eubstantial 
groonds  for  an  advance  in  the  prices  of  American  and  Canadian 
railway  securities. 

For  once  again,  afler  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  decade,  a  great 
deGciency  in  the  European  harvests  has  coincided  with  an  extraordinary 
abundance  lo  the  crops  Uiroughout  the  whole  of  North  America.    It  is 
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not  sarprismg,  therefore,  tbat  we  have  again  wltnesseil  one  u£  thi 
sudden  moremeuts  ia  American  railway  liecuritiea  which,  by  the  almosb 
dramntic  interest  that  they  possL'ss,  attract  and  rivet  pablic  attentiua 
opon  the  Stock  Exchange.  But  it  is  strange  that  this  movement,  which 
is  virtnally  an  arguDieot  againtut  many  important  clasi^es  of  secarities^ 
should  have  exercised  an  influence  of  a  beneficial  character  over  sach 
a  wide  area.  That  it  has  done  so,  however,  is  nnqoestionablei  and 
the  fact  not  only  shows  how  contagioiiB,  and  indeed  nnreosonablei  is 
the  spirit  of  speculation,  but  is  a!ao  most  expreEsive  of  the  power  of 
the  Stock  Kxchange.  Once  xaore  that  obecure  and  insignificant 
buildinff  in  the  City  has  become  a  centre  of  exciting  activity,  and 
has  proved  that,  by  being  perhaps  the  moat  important  factor  in  the 
business  world,  it  wields  an  immense  influence  far  and  wide  through- 
oat  thn  country.  Few,  if  any,  eoonomic  facta  are,  we  think,  more 
remarkable  than  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Stock  Exchange  in  recent 
years ;  but  this,  although  satisfactory  in  some  reHpectin,  has  no  doubt 
in  otlitT  afipfcts  a  sinister  significance.  Tlierc  ha*  Iweii,  of  course,  a 
great  expansion  in  buiiine-fa  of  a  -honA  Jidf  character,  sine**  the  accumu- 
lation of  wealth  has  naturally  stimulated  the  demand  for  new  secnrities ; 
and  as  a  result  there  has  l>een  an  enormous  addition  to  the  supply,  the 
total  nominal  amount  of  the  issues  now  dealt  in  on  the  London  Stock 
Exchange  being  about  700O  millions  sterling,  as  compared  witi  only 
•1500  miiLious  some  Bfteea  years  ago.  In  this  growth  of  personal 
secaritit^s,  due  largely  to  the  operation  of  the  joint-stock  principle, 
titers  ib  not,  on  the  whole,  much  ground  for  disdati&factton. 

But  few,  however,  except  those  who  profit  by  it,  can  view  with 
pleasure  the  immense  development  which  has  taken  place  in  specula- 
tive busines8>  for  much  of  it  is  mere  gambling,  differing  in  no  essential 
respects  from  the  operations  of  the  puntera  who  crowd  round  the 
tables  at  Monte  Carlo.  For,  nr^fortunately,  in  proportion  as  speculation 
on  the  Stock  Exchange  has  increased  it  has  partaken  more  largely  of  a 
gambling  character.  Instead  of  appealing,  as  was  once  the  case,  to  a 
comparatively  limited  public,  it  now  attracts  all  classes,  from  the 
country  parson  to  the  professional  betting  man,  arid  from  the  clerk 
with  his  small  salary  to  the  city  magnate  with  a  great  capital  at  hi* 
command.  Nor  is  it  suqinsinp  that  speculation  in  si'curitiea  ahonid 
prove  so  fascinating,  despite  all  the  preachings  of  moralists,  or,  which 
is  usually  more  persuasive,  the  bitter  experience  of  the  past.  Fortune 
can  be  so  easily  wooed  upon  the  Stock  Kxchange,  and  it  may  be 
doubted  if  there  can  be  found  elsewhere  anything  which  appear*  to 
offer  such  poeaibilitiea  of  profit  as  the  immense  range  of  varied 
Becarities  contained  within  the  *'  House." 

How  great  has  Wen  the  growth  of  business  in  recent  years,  and 
how  important  the  movements  on  the  Stock  Exchange  have  conse- 
qnently  become,  can  best  be  seen  from  a  few  figures,  which  show  the 
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totttlH  oF  the  bankers'  olearings  on  Stock  Exohange  pay-days,  exclosive 
uf  the  eatlmateil  clearings  from  ordinnry  business,  as  compared  with 
the  valne  of  the  import  and  export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  gross  receipts  of  the  British  railways.  These  were  net  follows 
in  1890  and  fifteen  years  earlier,  in  IS7G : 


1890 
I87fi 


R^nknrt'  <'ti!Briiigi. 

£SUH,«;0,Otiil 

374,330.000 


Imporu  nad  EiporU. 

j:7-is.77K.iioa 
';3i,y»2.ooo 


lUilwa;  Hamltifi 

i;j9.04t1.0<H> 

02.216.0*0 


jQcraase  ^  q^  ll«  percent. 


£116,84  ti,000 
or  18  p«c  oent. 


Jl17.73;!.000 
or  38  per  ccni. 


Tbo  increase  oE  £434,340,000,  or  I1G  per  cent.,  in  the  bank  clearings 
of  the  8tock  Exchange,  great  tLough  it  is,  does  not,  however,  tell  the 
whole  truth ;  for  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  tLere  has  been  a 
continuonK  expansion  in  the  opciTiUlons  of  the  Clearing  House  estab- 
lished in  the  ■'  Honse"  itself,  and  as  a  result  the  fortnightly  settle- 
ments inrolve  far  fewer  banking  transactimiH  than  was  the  caae  some 
years  ago,  But,  after  all,  the  "  Ho^s^^"  with  its  3200  or  3300 
members,  whose  business  activities  are  so  highly  concentrated,  and 
with  its  elaborate  mechanism  for  ejecting  with  gn-at  rapidity  the  settle- 
ment of  an  enormons  volnme  of  business,  is  bat  a  type,  although  a 
rery  prominent  one,  of  what  business  in  the  City  has  now  become. 
Indeed,  the  magnitnde  and  intensity  of  business  are  such  that  in 
addition  to  moie  or  less  alisorbing  the  Interest  of  its  devotee*,  it  is 
constantly  claiming  a  larger  share  of  attention  from  ecvnomistf. 
The  City  and  ecunomies  have  becuine,  in  fact,  almost  conrertible  term?. 
Id  other  words,  the  science  must  be  stodied  in  its  concrete  forms,  for 
abstract  aitsnmptions,  and  the  intangible  arguments  to  be  deduced 
from  them,  excite  little  or  no  interest. 

At  present,  as  we  have  said,  the  attention  of  the  Stock  tlxchangn 
centres  upon  Americsu  railway  securities,  which,  after  a  long  period 
of  extreme  Btagoation,  have  at  last  risen  sharply  under  the  stimulus 
of  a  great  influx  of  speculative  buying.  But  it  is  doubtful  if  investors 
generally,  although  tempted  to  resume  operations,  have  yet  recoTCi-ed 
sufficient  confidence  to  do  so,  for  their  faith  has  been  greatly  impaired 
by  a  succession  of  scandals  and  losses.  Looking  buck  upon  the  [last, 
they  discover  little  else  save  a  perpetual  shrinkage  in  dividends,  varied 
only  by  the  exploits  of  the  railway  "  bosses,"  who  have  ocoftBionally 
built  up  that  they  might  afterwards  the  more  effectually  destroy. 
With  this  in  view  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  show  little  disposition 
to  stake  their  savings  upon  the  favourable  results  of  one  exceptional 
yeoir.  It  is  admitti-d  thut  during  the  next  oine  uiontlis  the  big  crops 
in  the  United  States  will  furniRh  the  railways  with  an  abundant 
volnme  of  traffic,  npon  which,  no  doubt,  remunerative  rates  will  be 
obtained  ;  bat  afterwards  it  is  feared  everjihing  will  one*  more  revert 
to  the  old  order.      To  realise  that  such  views  arB  in  a  Urge  measure 
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jnfltlfied,  it  is  only  necessary  to  look  at  the  following  figares,  which 
ihow  the  (liriclends  pitid  by  a  nucaber  of  the  leading  compAniM  in 
1890,  au<l  ten  years  previously,  ia  1880,  together  with  a  com- 
parison between  tlie  highest  prices  recorded  for  their  shares  in  the 
patit  decadu  and  tli<j<%o  now  current,  which  are,  it  must  be  remem- 
bercnl,  in  most  ca&es,  from  5  to  1^  per  cent,  above  the  lowest 
quotations  touched  recently  : — 

„  .  UOo-l.    IHM>-I.      Prto-  in^lwilMn. 

Tkcnk  Links.  %      •/,        Sim-Vi.         v»»        We*. 

Baltimoro  And  Oblo Dtl        0      ...  XW  ...     IB61        fl7 

lAk«  Shore ft  R       ...  lift  ...     IB8U         lU 

N«w  Yurk  Cvutml "H       ^      ...  lUi  ...     IB80        ir.<l 

New  York  Lake  Eriv  and  WwUiTn        .        .        oil       ntl     ...    33  ...     1881  M 

f>enii<ivlriii]!aV^slia>c»       ....         fi}       T      ...    U|  ...     1681  Tt^ 

COAL  ROAD6. 

Dvlnwara  r^aiAssnuina  and  Western    .        .         7         ■);}    ...  149  ...     lftS9        I&6 

Lebitub  VaUer1|||0  ifaUM     ....         6         i{    ...    U|'  ...     lfW.t  TM 

Philadelphia  H)4  Bosaing    ....       nil      nil    ...    32  ...    IBSU         87| 

NOUTII-WEfeTBBN  OB^GlUXCBB"  LIKB8. 

CUcagft  Btrrllagton  and  Qulncj  .        .        .         h         'Jj*  ...  Ittt'.  ...     IRso        19(1 

Chicago  MilwaaK'-T  and  8t.  Paul.         .         .         nil        7       ...     77*  ...     IS8I  181 

Chicago  and 'Norlli-Wi'-'tcrR         ...  li  A       ...  120  ...     1892         I.U 

Chlngo  Rook  IiLuiit  uDd  rnclAc  ...        i        ij)f  ...    89  ...    isSu       Slu 

Otiicr  Wbsthun  akd  pACinu  ILailwats. 

Atcbi*on  •IViprk.i  and  S.nnta  K^    ,        .        .        nil        A^     .  .     47A  1881        158( 

Cnntral  F^cilk- 3  (i       ...     'AA\  ...      1881         IQft 

llllnoia  Central a  ti       ...  1U7  ...     1882         IM 

Sitsoari  Pacific 4         il       ...     77  ...     IR8$        ISS 

Cnioo  PnolfiR ni!        ti       ...     4:>  ...     IRSI         iSS 

SomiKiuf  Kc»Ai>!'. 

Ixmlsvillc  otMl  Na<bviIV       ....         .'i         M     ...    KS  ...     1881        >W 

Norfolk  ant)  'U'«>I<tii  I'refcrrud    ...  -i  *i     ...     SI  ...     1B8I  Tf| 

•  Plus  2(>  per  ovnt  in  atook.  f  I'lim  lOfl  por  wnt.  In  Mock. 

i  Dividood  [Aid  in  1882. 


It  will  be  seen  that  ten  years  ago  dividends  of  from  6  to  8  per 
cent,  or  more  were  common,  bat  that  now  very  few  companies  indeed 
are  mak-ing  fair  returns  to  their  shareholders.  And  it  so  happens 
that,  by  some  infallible  instinct,  English  investors  have  nearly 
olwoys  been  fascinated  by  the  companies  which  have  fared  most 
disastroQsly.  Among  the  Eastern  trank  lines,  for  instance,  the 
public  mnst  needs  select  the  Erie  for  special  favour,  althongh  it  has 
only  earned  two  or  three  auiall  dividends  in  the  past,  and  is  scarcely 
likely  to  yield  much  better  resnlts  in  the  foture.  Again,  among 
the  coal  roads,  that  water-logged  uudertaking,  the  I'hiladelphia  and 
Beading,  has  always  claimed  moat  public  attention,  although  it  has  not 
only  been  unable  to  earn  dividends,  but  has  too  fretjuently  failed  to  earn 
iU  fixed  charges.       Of  the   North-western,  or  '■Granger'  roads,  we 
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must  Deeds  mvest  in  Cktcago   Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul,  wluch  haa 

been  for  some  time  in  the  nou-tlmdend  ranks  ;    whereas  tlie  others, 

M,  for  instance,  the  Chicago  and  North- Western,  have  continued  to 

make  fairly  satisfactory  returns  to  their  shareholders.      In  the  South 

we  have,  by  a  Btrokn  of  ^'(hxI  luck,  fared  1>etter;  but  what  shall  be 

said  of  such  "shocking   exauiples"  as  the  Central   Pacific,   Union 

P&cific,  and  Wabash,  which  have  boen  exploited  with  so  much  eflect 

by  Hessrs.  Jay   Gould,   C.    J*.    Huutiny:t<jn,    fee.?     Indewd,  English 

investors  have  altogether  had  a  inu^t  disastrous  experience. 

Yet   it    may    be    donhted    if  they  will   do  well  to  measare   tiie 

]|b68ibitities  of  the   future   by   the  results  of  the  past,  for  there  is 

tAoson  to  believe  that  in.  some  essential  reepeols  the  more  permanent 

conditioaa    affecting    American    railivays    are    gradually     improving. 

Kor  instjmce,  there  can  lie  no  doubt  that  in  tha  cardinal  matter  of 

railway  rates  a  change  for  the  better  is  taking  place.      Year  after 

year,  ever  since  the  American  railway  sjstem  first  began  to  be  of 

importance,  transport  rates    have    been  tending  downwards  in    the 

United  States,  nntil  at   last  the  movement   seems   to  have  act|uired 

the  inevitable  character  of  a  natural   taw.     Nothing,  perhaps,  will 

show  wliflt  has  been  ita  velocity  and  extent  better  than  the  following 

typical  figures : — 

IUtzb  pek  Tox  Pica  Uilk. 


CbkMco  MIlmnkM 

Stm  Tork  Cantnl. 

Mia!>l.  t'nul. 

TTnkui  Pai-I0v 

CHlU. 

CmiU. 

Oniii, 

1870    . 

.•        .          1-88 

2-82 

*-2r. 

1SV6    . 

1-27 

«-10 

i-ia 

1S$0    . 

0-87 

1-76 

* 

1886    . 

O-flS 

1-28 

1*49 

18W    . 

0-70 

U-OT 

1-38 

*  Ng  (igurra 

publithvd. 

The  decline  in  the  cost  of  transportation,  it  will  be  seen,  has  been 
enormous,  and  it  would  be  dillicult  to  over-estimate  the  importance  of 
the  economical  results  which  have  resulted  from  this  movement.  It 
has  opened  up  almost  illimitable  tracts  of  fertile  land  in  the  West, 
and,  in  connection  with  the  immense  reduction  in  the  cost  of  oceaa 
transit,  haa  brought  them  into  direct  competition  with  the  arable 
lands  of  Europo.  The  social  and  political  consequences  have  been  of 
the  greatest  importance,  but  instead  of  dealing  with  these  we  must 
confine  ourselves  tx>  the  effects  upon  the  railways.  Kates,  of  course, 
must  in  some  measure  tend  downwards,  just  as  profits,  under  the 
stress  of  competition  as  experienced  in  modem  industrial  life,  tend  to 
a  minimHm  ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  decline  has  been  increased  by  the 
operation  of  many  influences  which  may  be  justly  termed  abnormal. 
The  competition  of  the  railways  has  certainly  been  of  an  exceptional 
character.  There  has  been  a  feverish  desire  to  stretch  out  into  new 
territory,  and  occupy  under  the  most  favourable  conditions  what  may 
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be  coDsiclerdd  !ttrafcf^gic  traf^c  poiata,  while  at  tlio  sftme  time  the  strife 
baa  been  greatly  increased  hy  the  peraonat  ambition  of  the  autocratic 
oBlciaU  by  wliotn  American  railtrajA  are  for  the  most  part  controlled. 
Each  of  the  great  companiifts  haB  been  eager  in  the  extreme  to  outwit 
or  oiit-manoeuTre  its  rivals,  antl  those  directing  the  operations  have 
not  been  at  all  nice  as  to  the  meaoa  they  have  employed.  The 
fighting  of  the  roads  has  indeed  cloaely  resembled  a  campaign,  and 
more  often  than  not  the  interests  of  the  shareholders  have  been 
almost  completely  ignored. 

We  have  to  remember,  too,  that  there  are  few  rcBtraints  ui»on  rail- 
road construction  in  the  United  States,  for  even  iu  thoeo  States  wbere 
a  charter  is  needed,  and  the  difficalty  of  obtaining  It  lb  greatest, 
powerful  corporations  are  usually  able  to  attain  their  ends  very 
Hflsily.  Filially,  the  capital  and  auteriiriKO  which  aeek  an  outlet  by 
means  of  joint-stock  undertakings  have  been,  to  an  extremely  large 
extent,  diivctfid  upon  railway  ventures.  In  theso  circumstances  it  is 
not  uurprising  that  tlii>  railway  mileage  in  the  United  States  has  in- 
creased with  wonderful  rapidity.  Twenty  years  ago — in  1870 — ^there 
were  only  .')3,000  niiles  in  operation,  but  the  total  had  been  nearly 
doubled  by  1880,  when  it  stood  at  93,300  miles;  white  by  the  end  of 
last  year  the  e.Ttent  of  the  Americau  railway  ^stem  was  no  less  than 
1G7,U00  miles,  or  throe  times  a»  great  as  in  1870.  In  the  past  decade 
the  increase  amounts  to  73,7^0  miles,  or  nearly  80  percent.,  which  cer- 
tAinly  apppars  to  be  much  in  excess  of  the  growth  of  the  conntry, 
great  as  that  hai  been.  For  instance^  in  the  ten  years  1880-90,  the 
population  of  the  United  States  rose  from  50,165,000  to  62,622,000, 
an  increase  of  32,467,000,  or  abont  25  per  cent.,  and  this  is  perhaps 
■the  best  comparison  that  can  be  given.  In  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
country  the  increase  is  comparatively  small,  owing  partly  bo  the  great 
variations  in  the  crops,  and  partly  to  the  effect  of  high  tariff  Idgi^s- 
tion  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  the  make  of  pig-iron,  which  Is  a  good 
measure  of  industrial  activity,  was  more  than  doubled. 

There  can  be  Indeed  no  doubt  that  railway  mileage  has  been  oon- 
atruoted  considerably  lu  advance  of  the  country's  requiremeats.  Take, 
for  exuuiple,  the  notorious  Weat  Shore  and  "  Nickel  I'late "  lines, 
which  wera  organised  in  1881,  the  one  to  duplicate  the  New  York 
Central  from  New  York  to  Bullalu,  and  the  other  to  parallel  the 
Ijake  Shore  from  Bufialo  to  Chicago,  thus  forming  a  new  trunk  lino 
from  the  eastern  auaboard  to  the  great  grain  centre  of  the  West.  No 
one  ciiti  coutaud  that  Huch  a  Hue  was  needed,  for  there  were  already 
four  through  Hues  competing  for  trnllic ;  but  it  was  constructed 
mainly  to  furtlier  what  the  late  Mr.  W.  H.  Vanderbilt  termed  the 
"  piratical  "  objects  of  the  promoters.  So  in  the  important  traffic 
region  between  the  Great  Lakea  and  the  Rocky  Mountmns,  rnilrosds 
have  been  built  like  the  bars  of  a  gridiron   between  the  chief  points 
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f  accumalation  and  distribution,  sucU  as  Cliicago,  Stu.  Paul — 
Mitinuapolis,  Oiuaha,  aiul  Kansas?  City.  In  tho  South-West,  with 
its  equally  gri?at  futuro  posaibilitiew,  railroad  building  haa  also  been 
carried  on  with  feverish  haste,  one  company — the  Atehiaon  Topeka 
•nd  Suita  1'6 — having  in  one  year  added  over  1000  miles  to  its  systom. 
Both  in  the  Sonthern  States  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast  great  actirity 
has  likewise  prevailed  ;  indeed,  only  in  the  New  England  States,  which 
form  what  may  be  termed  a  traffic  island,  has  railway  constrnction 
lie<n  upon  a  restricted  scale. 

So  far  as  can  be  seen,  howerer,  competition  in  its  worst  form  has 
DOW  more  or  less  come  to  an  end.  A  period  of  excessive  competition 
has  to  be  passed  through  by  nearly  all  countries  in  which  railway 
construction  is  toft  to  private  eutvrpri&e,  and  is  not  shackled  by  the 
&tate  ;  but  in  the  United  States,' where  practical  freedom  in  this  aphern 
of  activity  has  existed,  together  with  an  immi;n»e  extent  of  new 
country  to  bti  opened  up,  and  a  peculiarly  keen  speculative  spirit 
among  the  moneyed  classes,  it  is  not  surprising  that  this  stage  of 
industnial  development  haa  been  characterised  by  exceptional  intensity 
and  duration.  But  there  is  now  little  inducement  to  indulge  in  wild 
schemes  of  railway  extension}  and  it  seems  probable  that  in  future  the 
great  companies,  instead  of  constructing  new  lines  between  com- 
petitive points  already  amply  serred,  will  devote  their  attention  to  the 
building  of  branch  lines— to  the  lllling  np,  in  fact,  of  their  existing 
aystems.  Competition  of  course  will  not  subside  altogether,  but  it 
will  lose  its  old  virulence,  and  pass  into  a  normal  and  healthy 
fltage. 

in  addition  to  the  fall  in  rates  which  has  resulted  from  excessive 
and  reckless  competition,  itho  downward  movement  has  been  much  in- 
tensified by  the  action  of  the  State  Legislatunm.  Each  separate  State 
of  tho  Union  haa  power  to  deal  with  tho  railways  within  iLs  borders, 
and  in  many  cases  they  have  pursiied  an  arbitrary,  almost  confisca- 
tory, policy.  In  the  Kastem  States  the  Railway  Commissions 
have,  for  the  most  part.,  performed  their  important  functions  in  a 
satisfactory  manner,  and  one — that  established  in  Massachusetts — has 
obtained  a  very  high  reputation  indeed.  But  "  out  West,"  and  in  the 
South,  where  ideas  of  morality  are  more  elastic,  they  have  too  ofien 
been  used  as  implements  to  secure  votes  for  the  party  in  ofiice.  As 
the  railways  in  these  regions  are  mainly  owned  by  outside  investors — 
residing,  that  is,  either  in  the  iilastern  States  or  in  Europe — an  enforced 
reduction  in  rates  has  been  a  cheap  mode  of  obtaining  popularity.  The 
^xem  haa  been  "  worked  for  all  its  \vorth,"  to  use  a  Yankee  exprcseiou, 
batlt  is  now  beginning  to  work  its  own  remedy,  for  the  railway  com- 
panies cease  to  construct  now  mileage  in  thos->  Slates  where  they  are 
U  subject  to  persecution,  and  this  does  not  at  all  suit  the  farmers,  who 
^m   are  deprired  of  increased  facilities  for  marketing  their  produce.     It 
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cannot  be  said  tliat  Xh^  railway  companleB  are  free  from  molestatioOr 
but  there  cau  be  no  doubt  that  the  force  of  the  old  maxim,  '*  live  aad 
let  live,"  is  being  recoguised.  It  lias  been  rendered  obvious,  indeed, 
tliat  the  public  cauuot  gain  dq  the  whole  by  the  existence  of  bankrupt 
or  soiui-bankrupt  ruilway».  Moroover,  in  several  cases  recently  it  has 
been  proved  that  the  Stato  CotnmisHions  were  overstepping  their  powers^ 
and  the  authority  of  the  Uutted  States  Courts  has  beou  invoked 
by  the  companies  with  considerable  effect.  Finally,  tlie  Intur-Stat& 
Commerce  Act,  which,  it  was  foured,  would  greatly  injure  the  railway 
interest,  has  not  kad  the  disastrous  results  which  were  anticipated, 
and,  in  »ome  respectB,  wliore  it£  operations  are  most  object'iunahle,  it 
may  ultimately  ht^  modified. 

From  the  fostering  of  local  traflic  much  may  be  expected.  At 
profloiit,  "  through"  or  long-distance  tranit;  providt>s  tbe  great  bulk 
of  the  railway  buainoas  throughmifc  the  whole  of  the  United  States 
outside  of  New  England.  Even  In  the  more  densely  populated 
Eastern  Statea  the  great  roadfl,  aa  for  instance  the  Xew  York  Central. 
Penuaylvania,  A'c,  dept^nd  much  more  largely  upon  through  than  upon 
local  traffia  Bat  gradually  the  proportion  between  the  two  classes  is 
cVanpng,  and  as  this  takes  place  two  important  restilta  will  follow : 
trafRo  will  acquire  stability,  will  not  be  so  much  itiBnenccd,  that  is, 
by  competition  and  by  variations  in  such  factors  as  the  crops ;  while  at 
the  same  time  it  will  become  more  remunerative,  for  substantially 
higher  rates  can  be  charged.  Indeed,  the  growth  of  local  traflic  is 
likely  to  bring  about — slowly  perhaps,  but  surely — a  decided  advance  in 
the  average  rates  for  transportation  on  the  American  railway  system. 
All  this  is  illustrated  by  the  following  comparisou  between  the  results 
obtained  on  the  New  England  railways  and  those  shown  for  the  whole 
of  the  United  States : 


KuU  per  toil  per  tullo    . 
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It  wonld  appear  from  these  ligures  that  there  is  no  essential  reason 
why  American  railway  companies  should  not  earn  dividends  as  satis- 
factory as  those  of  the  English  companies. 

But  although  all  these  arguments  may  be  admitted,  the  public 
will  not,  perhaps,  be  disposed  to  attach  much  importance  to  them, 
while  the  management  of  the  American  railways  remains  unchanged. 
That,  it  will  be  said,  is  the  cancer  which  tends  to  destroy  health,  and 
the  assertion  cannot  be  refuted  or  even  denied.  •  In  too  many  cases 
American  railway  management  has  been  grossly  corrupt,  if  not 
distinctly  dishonest.  The  works  of  Mr,  Jay  Gould,  who  has  for  many 
years  controlled  a  number  of  important  companies  with  a  large  extent 
of  mileftge,  are  kiiowu  and  read  of  all  men.     His  early  tricks  with  the 
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Erie,  acd  bow  he  sabsequenbly  played  witb  the  Uaion  Pacific ;  the 
way  ia  which  he  built  up  the  *'va8t"  Wabash  system,  only,  as  it 
■afterwards  appeared,  to  wreck  it  efFectuolly ;  and  the  methods  that 
were  employed  in  order  to  enable  thiit  railway  octopus  of  his, 
the  Alissouri  Pacific,  to  sock  dry  it.5  Ipa^ed  and  controlled  roads, 
the  Missouri  Kansas  and  Texas,  Texas  and  Pacific,  Ac,  have  all  been 
written  upon  nd  nfiusfdtn.  Unfortunately,  however,  although  investors 
have  learned  to  distrust  Hr.  Gould,  that  gentleman — the  "  Little 
Wizard  "  nf  Wall  Street — still  possesses  almost  as  moch  power  as  ever. 
And  what  lias  been  said  of  Jay  Gould  applies  in  a  degree  to  nearly 
the  wholo  tribe  of  American  railway  '*  bosses,"  the  honoarable  excep- 
tions— as,  for  instance,  the  Vanderbltta — being  rare  in  the  extreme. 
And  of  course  the  leading  officials  have  partaken  to  a  large  extent  of 
the  character  of  their  masters.  In  fact,  the  management  of  the 
railways,  although  oftea  adniLrable  from  a  purely  technical  stand- 
point, has  been  too  often  fiuaacially  cornipt. 

Nerertheless,  even  here  there  ia,  we  think,  some  improvement  to 
be  seen.  It  would  be  impossible  now  to  repeot  those  scandalous 
doings  which  so  disgraced  the  early  days  of  the  Erie,  when  tJie  astute 
Daniel  Drew  closed  with  Commodore  Vanderbilt  in  what  has  become 
an  almost  classic  coutest ;  when  Jay  Ciould  fought  and  intrigued  either 
with  or  agaiust  the  notorious  "  Jem  "  Fiake  ;  aud  when,  worst  of  alt, 
jadges  could  be  found  eager  to  accept  bribes  tx)  pervert  justice.  The 
old  rockloKS  buccaneer  days  are  indeed  over,  aiid  subtler  methods. 
that  are  within  the  bounds  of  the  law,  have  to  be  followed  by  the 
"  bosses  "  and  their  associates.  Like  "  Buck  "  Fanshawe,  they  have 
to  "cramp  down  and  draw  things  mild."  That  tbey  still  have  too 
mnch  scope  among  the  complexities  of  tlie  law  is  unhappily  true, 
bat  on  the  whole  their  power  for  evil  is  being  narrowed.  At  the 
Fame  time,  they  must,  under  present  condiUouM,  always  exert  much 
inflnence,  for  what  can  the  scattered  bond-  aud  Bhare-holders — a  feeble 
folk  at  the  besf^ — do  against  the  man  who  is  able  to  bay  a  majoritr 
of  the  ordinary  shares  in  a  railway  company,  and  so  control  it 
directly.  Wisdom,  it  is  evident,  will  consist  in  steering  clear  of  all 
nndertftkings  which  are  in  the  power  of  nnscrupulfm.s  operators,  who 
regard  their  holdings,  not  as  investments,  but  as  a  means  of  fleecing 
their  victims.  Even,  however,  in  those  cases  where  the  management 
u  sound,  investors  ought,  in  common  justice  to  themselves,  to  register 
their  shares,  and,  bv  thus  combining  together,  make  effectual  the 
voting  power  that  they  possess.  This  can  now  be  effected  in  a  perfectly 
•afe  and  easy  manner. 

But  despite  all  that  can  be  said  against  American  railway  manage- 
ment, there  can.  be  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  methods  pursued  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  are  by  no  means  deserving  of  the 
censure   which  has   been   passed   upon   Ihera   in  this  country.     Fot 
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instancft,  the  "  betterment "  principl<>,  in  accordance  with  which  large 
amounts  of  money  ore  takon  oot  of  rcTeniie  and  expended  upon 
improroraents,  has  been  much  misunderstood.  In  the  United  States 
most  of  the  Hues  were  not  originally  built  in  a  solid  manner, 
and  hence,  as  time  has  gone  on,  it  has  been  necessary  to  impn>r» 
them,  as,  for  example,  by  substitating  iron  and  stono  bridges  for 
erections  of  timber.  Such  aii  e.tpenditnre,  it  is  evident,  could  not  be 
debited  to  capital  account  without  diluting  the  dividends.  Reveaa«>, 
howerer,  is  often  drawn  upon  for  other,  and,  it  may  be  held,  less 
defenaible  purposes — aach  as  supplying  the  road  with  new  eqoip- 
ment.  Sometimes  this  policy  is  entirely  justified  by  the  fact  that 
tho  company  would  be  unable,  even  if  it  wished,  to  raise  new  capital ; 
but  sometimes  the  money  is  expended  in  pursuance  of  a  fixed  policy, 
by  which  it  is  sought  to  disgnise  the  amount  of  present  earnings,  lest 
a,  demand  shonld  be  made  by  the  public  for  a  retluction  in  rates, 
while  at  the  same  tiiue  making  provision  for  tbo  future.  But  there  are 
cases  in  which  the  expenditure  is  perfectly  nnjustiOable,  since  the 
ordinary  shareholders  are  thereby  defrauded  of  their  rights,  although 
the  position  of  the  bondholders  is  rendered  more  secnre. 

Still,  om  the  whole,  the  "  betterment "  system,  properly  guarded, 
is  by  no  means  a  bad  one,  and  it  compares,  we  think,  favourably  with 
the  English  policy  of  charging  almost  everything  to  capitaJ  account, 
from  a  new  station  costing  millions  down  to  an  additional  carriage 
lamp,  valned  perhaps  at  a  few  shillings.  Ent  anfortunately  it 
is  not  properly  safeguarded,  for  the  expenditure  is  almost  wholly 
deteTmined  by  the  officials  alone,  and  they,  as  wo  have  said,  «ft 
frequently  unworthy  of  confidence.  In  aomo  other  respects  Americaa 
railway  accounts  are  more  open  to  criticism.  For  instance,  nothing 
can  bo  said  in  favour  of  tho  plan — dne,  it  may  bo  noted,  to  tho 
"betterment"  policy — of  allowing  large  accumulated  profit  surpluses 
to  figure  in  the  holance-sheet.  These  are  nsually  supposed  to  repre- 
sent money  expended  out  of  revenue  upon  "betterments/'  but,  as  a 
rule,  they  are  of  a  purely  fictitious  character.  Nevertheless,  they 
sometimes  serve  aa  an  excuse,  when  it  suits  the  officials,  for  a  laige 
stock  distribution — "  cutting  a  melon,"  it  is  termed — but  more  often 
they  vanish  away  into  thin  air,  leaving,  however,  like  the  ghost  in  tfao 
old  story,  an  unpleasant  odour  behind  them,  suggestive,  we  may  say, 
of  corruption.  To  put  it  briefly,  these  surplufes  mainly  lend  them- 
selves to  deceit,  and  henco  it  would  be  well  to  sweep  them  away 
bodily. 

Generally,  it  will  be  seen,  our  opinion  of  American  railway 
securities  is  distinctly  favourable,  but  this  is  founded,  not  npon  the 
probable  results  of  one  exceptional  year,  satisfactory  as  those  may  be, 
but  npon  underlying  considerations  of  a  much  more  permanent 
character.      It  is  probable,   indeed,  that  the   public  may  now  inveet 
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their  sftvings  in  these  sectrnties  with  ^«ater  safety  thati  ever  before. 
Hitherto  iiiTestors  have  always  gone  a  little  too  f&r  ahead,  ruoviojf, 
as  it  were,  in  advauce  of  the  wave  o£  railway  bankruptcy,  only  of  course 
to  be  overwhelmed  as  it  moveJ  on  from  East  to  Wenf.  They  tmlarged 
their  interest  in  the  trank  lines  Just  before  the  worst  HtresH  of  com- 
petitiou  had  been  exjierienced  in  conBeqiience  of  the  pnrnllelin^  of 
tbe  New  York  Central  and  the  Lake  Shore.  Disgufltcd  by  this 
experience,  they  sought  to  recoap  their  losses  by  large  investmnnls 
in  tbe  Bi^curitiea  of  the  lines  west  of  Chicago,  not  seeing  that  these, 
too,  had  to  go  "through  the  mill."  Saccesslve  ventures  in  other 
directions  proved  equally  disastrous,  and  as  a  result  all  hope  was  lost. 
Bat  now,  if  they  invest,  it  will  be  after  the  havoc  has  been  wrought. 
and  when,  indeed,  some  progress  has  been  made  in  the  work  of 
reparation. 

{_'are,  however,  ia  atil!  needed  if  loss  is  to  be  avoided.     It  has  to  be 
remembered  that  the  companies  e-ast  of  Chicago  have  now,  as  a  whole, 
experienced  the  ntmost  spite  of  Fortnne,  and  that  a  pradoal  increase 
in  prosperity  may  be  expected  ;  hence,  many  of  their  securitios  may  be 
properly  regarded  as  investments.    West  of  Chicago,  both  in  a  nortbtM-n 
and   Bonthem  direction,  we   get   into   a   region  where,  although  the 
railways  havn   probably  seen   tbeir    worst,   they    have  by   no    moans 
attained  a  position  of  stable  eqailibrium.      It  is   here  that  speculative 
Inrestmentft  abound.     In  the  South,  isolated  as  it  is   from  the  keen 
strife  for  transcontinental  traffic,  perhaps  even  b''tt*T  ventures  are  to  be 
fonnd,    f'.>r   the   "  New  Industrial  South  '  has   undoiibt<dly   a  great 
fatnre.     Towards   the   Tacific  we  come  across  several  companies — 
such  as    the    Union    Pacific  and  the    Central   I'acific — whose    future 
is    qnite   nndetenninat*.       It  will  not   do,   however,   to   make    loo 
mnch  of  these   distinctions  of  latitude    and   longitude  ;  for  in  the 
East,  for  instance,  amongst  the  trunk  lines,  Is  the  Erie,  which  is  never 
likely  to  recover  from  tbe  evil  excesses  of  its  youth,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading,  the  gn-atest  of  the  so- 
called  coal  roads.    Nor  arc  we  able  to  express  much  conlidence  in  tbv 
Chicago  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul,  the  best  known  of  the  North- Western 
or  "  Granger  "  linee ;  while  in  the  South  it  is  quite  probable  that  the 
Richmond  and  West  Point  Terminal  Company  may  ere  long  go  to 
pieces.      Bnt,  after  all,  these  are  merely  exceptions,  and  they  do  not 
controvert  general  rules. 

It  is  also  important  to  form  a  clear  opinion  of  the  relative  positionB 
occupied  by  the  different  classes  of  American  railway  securities^  To 
begin  with^  a  first,  mortgage  is  annally  not  a  first  lien  upon  the  pro< 
perty,  bnt  often  ranks  second  to  a  number  of  mortgages  which  haw 
been  created  npon  the  different  sections.  The  latter  are  usually 
*'  gilt-edged,"  but  not  always  ;  for  if  a  section  or  branch  which  was 
not  indispensable  fared  so  badly  that  it  entailed  a  heavy  loss  npon  the 
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pftreot  company,  the  bondltolders  might  be  allowed  to  go  vrlthout  their 
iatereat,  and  their  only  remedy  would  be  foreclosure,  whicb  might  be 
worth  comparatively  little  in  the  circumstoDcea.  Again,  a  geueral 
mortgage,  though  it  Bounds  well,  is  often  a  rather  weak  security,  as  it 
ranks  after  a  tirat,  and  often  a  second  mortgage.  Income  bonds  are  too 
ofcen  a  deluHion  and  a  snare,  for  the  holders  hardly  ever  have  a 
definito  lien  upon  what  is  supporeJ  to  be  mortgaged,  vial,  the  inoome 
of  the  railway  after  the  payment  of  interest  on  first  liens.  Colla- 
toTftl  trust  bonds,  which  are  based  upon  securities  owned  by  the 
mortgagor,  are  often  good,  although  they  sometimes  occupy  a  oom- 
paiatively  low  rank,  since  they  indicate  that  the  company  has 
borrowed  "  up  to  the  hilt."  But  although  what  we  have  said  shows 
that  care  is  needed  in  dealing  even  with  the  bonds,  yet  these 
securities  are  on  the  whole  of  a  sound  character,  and  offor  a  good 
Held  for  investment.  The  shares  are,  and  for  the  most  part  most 
long  remain,  speculative  in  character.  Beyond  this  it  is  difficult  to 
make  any  more  d6finit<^  statement,  except  perhaps  that,  as  an  essential 
part  of  the  value  of  ordinary  shares  consists  in  the  voting  power, 
holders  should  always  register;  and  also  that  preferred  shares,  upon 
which  the  interest  is  nearly  always  non-accumuiativft,  do  not  occupy 
eo  secure  a  position  as  might  be  supposed.  Indeed  the  preferred 
interest  is  dependent  upon  the  decision  of  the  directors,  and  they  not 
onfrequently  employ  the  money  applicable  to  dividends  in  other  ways 
— as,  for  instance,  upon  "  betterments." 

Home  railways  stand  in  marked  contrast  to  American  railways,  both 
as  regards  their  position  and  prospects.  In  one  respect,  it  is  true,  they 
slightly  resemble  each  other,  for  in  both  cases  dividends  hare  declined 
during  the  past  decade.  Last  year  the  proportion  of  the  net  receipts 
to  the  paid-up  capital  of  the  British  railvrays  was  4'IU  per  cent., 
whereas  in  ISSO  it  stood  at  -i  '^%  per  cout.,  a  reduction  roughly  o£  just 
over  \  per  cent.  Still,  ihia  induction,  allhough  not  large  in  itself,  is 
to  some  extent  more  ap|mrent  than  real,  since  a  large  amount, 
probably  some  £30,000,000  or  more,  has  been  uomiually  added  to  the 
capital  account  during  ten  years.  Allowing  for  this  fact,  we  find 
that  the  alxsolute  shrinkage  in  the  average  dividend  paid  by  the  Home 
railways  has  been  small;  for,  as  the  figures  on  the  following  page 
show,  while  several  of  the  leading  companies  have  lost  ground,  others 
have  gmatly  improved  their  position. 

Two  companies,  which  are  utterly  different  from  each  other — tlie 
Nort.h-Kastern  and  the  South-Kaatem — show  especially  bad  results; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  London  nnd  Brighton,  Drent  Western, 
and  Great  Eastern  exhibit  very  satisfactory  signs  of  progress.  The 
last-named,  which  has  been  managed  with  exceptional  capacity, 
enterprise  and  prudence  having  been  happily  blended,  has  progressed 
in    what    is    really    a   remarkable    manner    for  an   English   railway 
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company  of  tlio  first  class,  its  Ordinary  diridend  having  been  nearly 
doabled  in  the  decade. 

DlVlDKKDS. 

1800-1.  1890-1.  Inc.  or  I>M, 

Pfrraai.  l'«*™iu.  l'«ri*il. 

CoIotloDitD  Ordiimo'  .        .        ,        .  31  ...  3  ...  -^    1 

ONmtEwtern Se  ...  1)  ...  -^  li 

Great  Northern  Ofdituiry  .  4|"  ...  61  ...  -    i 

Orwt  Wrstprn    .  Gf  ...  H  —  ^  U 

London  luuL  fiitfthton  Orclituirr .  6{  ...  bf  ...  -f    I 

Dlllo  "A"           ....  7  ...  H  ...  -f  11 

London  anri  Chnilifira  Ordlnar.T.        .  nil  ...  nil  ...  — 

I>i(lo  4^  tier  C»ni  Pr^-ference  4  ...  81  ...  +     | 

London  iinil  Nurlb-Wosttiro       .        .  7  ...  "J  ...  -    k 

Lontipn  and  Ncirth-WMtem  Ordinary  Hf  ...  ^^|  ...  -     A 

Mftncbcslpr  Bud  SliellleUI  Ordinary    .  i[  ...  t  ...  +    1 

Ditto  "H" 5  ...+  ...+  t 

Dittu-'A"      .        .        .        .        .  nil  ...  nil  ...  — 

Uetrotiolttan ^It  A  ...  -    | 

Mt^tropolilan  IMrfrict .        ...  nil  ...  1  ..  -   I 

Midbiid 6|  ...  5i  ...  +    * 

North  RritiBh ik  ...  2  ...  -    | 

North-K»alern 6|  ...  8  ...  -■  11 

South-KsBtero  OrdinuT     .        .        .  4|  ...  A|  ...  -  It 

Ditto  "A" Sj  ...  ^  ...  -  3 

*  Ordinary  timliviilfm)  slock.  f  Iniiludin^;  Snrplui  IjuiH*  dividend. 

t  IXridrnt)  im  »plli  siockt-  both  Prefenccl  und  Wcfijmjfl  UigelliGr. 

In  comparing  the  diridenda  now  paid  with  thoso  diutribated  tdn 
years  ago  we  have  to  remember,  homever,  that  in  the  iaterveuing 
period  there  has  been  a  great  expansion  of  trade.  How  great  this 
has  been,  auJ  how  little  it  has  benefited  the  railways,  can  bo  clearly 
seen  from  ilio  statistics  which  we  subjoin : 

Pilit  iipCaptUl.  GroMBKclpu.  Working  Ei|>«a«(*.  Kct  rronu. 

1890        £697.*-2.im  £79/149,000  K43.189.O0O  i:3«,7fiO.OOO  =  410  per  cenl. 

1885           815.W3.000  6fl,5if.,O0lJ  SO.TSS.OOO  a-.'.TM.OOO   ^   4-l)a 

1880          728,3I7.iX>U  QH.VJi.m)  a3,60l.000  »l.a91.0tr}  ^  438 


These  figures  show  that  tbere  ban  beon  a  great  increase  in  the 
gross  receipts  of  the  Home  railways  since  1880,  and  especially  during 
the  past  five  years,  over  ten  milHona  aterling  having  been  added 
to  the  total  during  the  latter  period.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
expenses  have  tucreaaed  to  a  disproportionate  extent,  the  receipts 
absorbed  in  1 800  baviug  been  about  54  per  cent. ,  as  against 
ooly  51  per  cent,  in  1380.  This  increase  is,  from  a  shareholder's 
point  of  view,  verj'  disquieting,  for  although  wa^es  have  been 
sabstAnttally  augmented  in  recent  years,  there  has  been  a  great 
dimioDtion  in  the  cost  of  materials,  such  us  steel  rails.  In  a  large 
messnre,  therefore,  we  must  attribute  the  increased  pro]tortion  of 
expenditaro  to  s  decline  in  rates,  by  which  it  is,  of  course,  directly 
afibcted.  That  is,  if  the  receipts  are  reduced  by  a  lowering  of  rates, 
the  proportion  of  working  expenses  to  gross  receipts  is  affected  in 
exactly  the  same  way  as  if  the  cost  of  working  had  been  augmented. 
At  the  same  time,  there  has  boon  au  enormous  addition  to  the 
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capital  account,  tlie  amoiiDt  now  paid-up  being  £169,155,000,  or 
per  cent,  larger  than  in  1880,  and  of  tins  it  is  evident  that  only  a 
small  proportion  ia  accounted  for  by  additions  of  a  nominal  character. 
But  in  the  same  period  the  system  wHcb  the  capital  represents  has 
onlj  grown  in  t>.\t«nl  from  17,03;}  miles  to  20,073  miles,  a  gain  of 
2,140  milei!,  or  rather  over  12  per  cent.  In  other  words,  the  capital 
has  increased  almost  twice  as  rapidly  as  the  mileage.  It  is  impossible  to 
regard  a  fact  like  thiti  without  grav6  apprcheuiuou.  No  doubt  a  large 
amount  of  money  must  be  expvmleU  &>r  such  parposes  as  enlarged 
ttirminal  facilities,  but  the  cost  of  these  becomefi  more  extraTagsnt 
every  year,  and  unfortunately  the  Iraffic  which  they  are  intended  to 
accommodate  does  not  become  more  lucrative,  but  rather  the  reverse. 
And  of  course  new  rolling  stock  makes  large  demands  npon  coital, 
although  in  this  case  the  standard  has  been  so  greatly  raised,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  competition  in  this  country  is  mainly  restricted  to  & 
(|ueation  of  the  accommodation  which  the  companies  provide,  that  the 
capital  Recount  h  heavily  weighted  withont  a  oorrespondtng  benefit 
being  received  in  the  shape  of  larger  proiits.  8till  worse,  the  oont-, 
panies  too  often  charge  to  capital  the  cost  of  every  slight  improvemen 
no  matter  whether  productive  or  not,  dealing  in  thia  way  with  evao 
such  items  as  Parliamentary  expenses,  &c.  The  fact  that  many  im- 
provements are  of  bnt  an  ephemeral  character — good  only  for  a  few 
years,  to  be  then  replaced  by  some  new  invention— seems  to  be  com- 
pletely ignored ;  and  so  year  after  year  the  railway  companies  go  on 
erpending  large  sums  for  which  they  do  not  obtain  anything  like  a 
corresponding  return  in  revenue.  The  public  of  conrso  gain,  and 
from  tlieir  point  of  view  there  is  no  ground  of  oomplatnt ;  bnt  railway 
shareholders  have  grave  reason  for  apprehension  if  the  present  policy 
he  oonttnned. 

For,  judging  from  present  indications,  trade  cannot  be  expected  to 
go  on  advancing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  In  the  past  two  or  three 
years  t!iere  has  been  an  immense  expansion  in  bnsineaa,  as  the  follow- 
ing figures  show  : — 

FoREiott  Tkadx  of  Omkat  Butais. 
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ImpotUi 
Kxporu 


1890. 

£4-i«.88A,0Cl0 

327.891.000 


£427,638,000 
315,«>3,0O0 


£.137,030,000 
aS«,578.<W0 


1887. 

£31^.117.000 

381,3ft3.000 


1886. 
£349L«IU,0 
3e8.»5»,l 


Totalfl 
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IS&O.  1889.  188^  18S7.  1886. 

£7.SUl.Ut».O0r)    £7,(1I8,7ri6,0tM>    £6.943,173.000    £6,07T.(»7.0DO    £5,90IJKUI 


Now,  however,  we  find  that  the  trade  returns  and  the  clearing  totals  are 
diminishing.  Nor  is  this  surprising  ;  for,  even  apart  from  the  dis*s- 
trous  effects  of  last  autumn's  crisis,  and  the  collapse  in  Sonth  America, 
with  which  continent  we  have  in  recent  years  tran<;ncted  a  great 
trade,  a  pause,  at  any  rate,  would  appear  to  be  necessary.      The  ont> 
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look,  in  fact,  does 


an  nnchcf^cd  coQtinuance  of 
jears.     In   addition,  a  poor 


favour  a  belief  in  a 
the  prosperity  enjoyed  in  the  past  few  years,  in  addition,  a 
fcarvcat  in  the  curreut  year  Kas  to  be  taken  into  acoonnt,  and  this, 
eltbougli  not  a  permanent  factor^  has  considerable  importance  at 
the  present  innclur*.  In  these  circumstances,  it  would  be  natnral  to 
find  llome  railway  stocks  yielding  rather  higher  rates  than  usual,  but 
this  is  not  the  case  ;  for  although  prices  are  considerably  betow  the 
best  points  recorded  in  1890,  they  still  stand  at  a  comparatively 
high  level.  Any  speculative  attempt,  therefore,  to  raise  the  quota- 
tions for  these  securities  Biin[ily  bccaut^e  American  rails  are  advaaciug, 
Boems  to  us  entirely  unreationablo. 

It  is  not  our  intention,  Iiowever,  to  vaunt  the  merits  of  American 
issues  at  the  expense  of  liome  railway  secmrities,  since  the  latter 
have,  after  all,  merits  which  the  former  will  never  perhaps  possesa — ne, 
for  example,  managempnt  which  is  for  the  moat  part  characterised  not 
only  by  great  cnpncity,  bnt  alwu  by  absolute  integrity.  But  it  will  not 
do  to  disregard  the  plain  facts,  which  undoubtedly  seem  to  indicate 
that  a  period  of  diminished  prosperity  lies  Vfom  British  railways 
in  the  near  future.  On  the  otJier  hand,  invpators  in  American 
railways  are  justified  in  thinking  that  the  future  holds  out  some 
recompense  for  all  that  they  have  suffered  in  the  paat. 


Geo.  Babtrick  Bakeh 
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IT  IB  not  in  the  least  a  matter  ot  surprise  that  certain  pages  in  L| 
seoonii  article  of  this  brief  series  shooid  have  excited  anger  ij, 
the  minds  of  some  natires  of  the  Colonies  non*  resident  in   EnglaQ  j. 
People  who  piny  at  bowls  mnst  expect  rnbbera,  and  when  a  writer 
makes  chat^es  of  sach  gravity  as  I  have  brought  against  the  Colonin 
he  may  fairly  expect  to  be  denounced  with  some  bitterness,     I  ta 
informed  that  I  am  one  of  the  cnrsos  which  infest  the  Colooiw— » 
ha«ty  and  fooU&h  globe-trotter  who  has  seen  littlo  and  learned  leo^ 
and  the  figures  1  have  cited  are  Koid  to  have  been  drawn  "  from  kcb 
otatistical  store  not  generally  known."     Let  me  say  here  that,  mcj 
figare  I  have  givi^n  has  been  painstakingly  extracted  from  offidtl 
documents  issued  in  the  Colonif^s  themselves,  that  they  have  bwo 
carefully  verified  since  the  attack  of  which  I  speak  was  made  upon 
them,  and  have  been  found  absolutely  exact.     I  have  already  nad^ 
the  warmest  acknowledgment    of    the  persona!   kindness   and  hos- 
pitality extended  to  me,  but  I  am  so  little  of  a  controversialiit  ia 
this  matter  that  I  do  not  care  to  defend  myself  against  the  charge  c^ 
ingratitudi^.       The  man  who  dare  not  spenk  the  truth  about  national 
characteristics  hccau^ie  eome  inhabitants  of  the  countjy  he  deals  mtk 
have  been  kind  to  him  is  not  fit  to  be  trusted  with  hia  theme. 

I  have  as  yet  done  little  more  than  allude  to  that  portion  cftka^ 
Colvcies  which  is,  after  all,  the  most  interesting,  and,  to  my  nrird, 
the  richest  in   promise.     New   Zealand  is  the   future  home  of  tli« 
dominant  race  of  the  Soothern  Hemisphere.     She  lies  under  a  cWd 
just  now,  and  her  finances  have  been  thrown  into  a  dreadful  modd\« 
by  extravagance  and  miamanagoment.     Some  of  the  public  works  an 
a  standing  reproach  to  the  public  men  of  New  Zealand,  and  some 
years  mast  elapse,  even  if  the  wise  economy  of  the  present 
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be  continued,   before  the  country  con  recover  itself.      The 

natural  growth  of  tlio  comrauuity  has  received  a  severe  check,  but 
not  all  the  folly  and  rashness  of  which  the  race  of  poUticiaoa  coold 
hf  K"il^y  could  penuauently  arrest  it. 

I  ivas  confidently  assured  in  Australia  that  I  might  seo  New  Zealand 
thoTOaghty  in  the  course  of  a  two  months'  trip,  and  when  I  sot  out  to 
visit  it  it  wfw  my  purpose  not  to  extend  my  stay  greatly  beyond  that 
limit.  In  effect,  I  found  a  year  all  too  little  for  my  purpose.  The 
physical  aspects  of  the  country  alono  are  so  extraordinary  and  delightful 
that  a  lover  of  Nature  finds  it  hard  to  withdraw  himself  from  the 
influence  of  their  charm.  New  /ealanders  delijtfht  to  npealc  of  their 
country  as  the  Wonderland  of  the  Sonth.  They  are  jastified,  and 
more  than,  justified.  The  northern  islnnd  is  an  amazement,  but  its 
gruesome  volcanic  grotesqueries  please  lees  than  the  scenic  splendours 
of  its  southern  oeighbour.  The  sounds  of  the  weat  coaait  more  than 
rival  the  Norwegian  fjords.  Te  Anau  and  Mauipouri  and  Wakatipu 
are  as  fine  as  the  lakes  of  Switzerland.  The  forests,  irreverently 
called  "  bush,"  are  beyoud  words  for  beauty,  A  little  energy,  a  little 
courage,  might  make  New  Zealand  the  pet  recreation  ground  of  half 
the  world.  The  authorities  are  already  fjUing  ita  lakes  with  trout, 
and  will  by-aud-by  people  its  forests  with  game.  There  is  a  very 
targe  portion  of  country  which,  except  for  purposes  of  sport  and 
travel,  is  not  likely  to  bo  utilised  by  man.  The  lake  trout  grow  to 
enormous  size,  and  as  they  multiply,  and  food  grows  comparHtively 
scarcer,  tbcynro  learning  to  take  the  fly.  It  wau  iul  uutlerstood  thing 
for  years  tliat  tht^ro  wa.s  no  sport  for  the  fiy-Gsher  with  the  trout  at 
Wakatipu,  bat  that  theory  has  died  out,  for  the  very  simple  reason 
that  the  facts  have  altereil.  There  is  no  reason  in  nature  why  an 
ncclimatisatiou  society  fihoiitd  not  suoceed  in  a  very  few  years  in  making 
the  soatli-west  portion  u£  the  middle  island  an  actual  paradise  to  the 
sportsman.  It  is  the  plain  duty  of  New  /.ealand  to  iuvite  tbe  outside 
world  Co  enter  its  borders,  and,  for  once  in  a  way,  a  plain  duty  is 
reoognised. 

I  wish  I  had  the  remnant  of  these  pages  free  for  a  description  of 
the  glories  of  sound  and  forest  and  lake  and  mountain  ;  but  my 
apace  must  be  kept  for  matter  which  is  dryer  and  le.ss  interesting  to  the 
writer.  I  shall,  however,  remember,  bo  long  as  I  remember  anything, 
the  three  avalanches  I  baw  and  heard  thundering  down  the  side  of 
Mount  J'embroke  as  I  sat  in  a  boat  on  the  glassy  waters  of  Milford 
Sound.  In  many  and  many  an  hour  I  shall  see  Wetjacket  Arm  and 
Dusky  Sound  again,  with  their  vast  precipices,  luxuriant  forest,  and 
rejoicing  cataracts.  I  shall  dream,  thank  Heaven,  of  the  awe  and 
worship  I  felt  as  the  stesuier  crept  round  the  edge  uf  Rat's  I'oint, 
and  little  by  little,  one  by  one,  the  white  wonders  of  the  Hamslaw 
range  slid  into  view,  until   at  Inst  the  whole  marvellous,  unspeakable 
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[Nuiomma  stood  repealed,  a  spectacle  the  world  may  perhaps  riral 
«Uewhere,  but  cannot  surpass.  So  Ion;;  as  I  remt^mber  anything  T 
4hall  remember  a  summer  day  on  the  banks  of  the  i^oscidon.  I  sat 
oa  a  fallen  lo^  on  the  tmck  which  leads  to  Lako  Ada,  and  the  robine, 
in  their  beautiful,  fearleas  unfatniliurity  with  mao,  perched  oa  my 
feet,  aad  oue  feathi^red  inquirer  ventured  even  to  my  knee.  The 
sunlight  steeped  the  thick  foliage  overhead  ontil  the  Jeavea  shone 
traospaxeut  with  colours  of  topaz  ajid  of  emerald.  The  moss  on  the 
trees  was  silver-grey  and  vivid  green,  and  there  were  fungoids  of 
irermilioa  and  cadmium,  and  scaly  growths  of  pare  cobalt  blue;  the 
moBt  amazing  and  prodigious  riot  of  colour  the  mind  can  conceive. 
Thfl  river  ran  below  with  many  a  cavemed  nodertone.  Ii  is  the 
desire  of  oU  good  New  Zealanders  that  the  beauties  of  thoir  ooantry 
should  be  advertised.  I  ofTor  this  humble  contribution  to  that  end 
with  a  willing  heart.  I  shall  bo  thankful  to  my  latest  day  to  have 
seen  those  beanties,  which  1  have  been  able  only  to  hint  at  The 
traveller  who  missoe  New  Zealand  leaves  imaeen  the  country  which, 
take  it  all  in  all,  is  probably  tlie  loveliest  iu  the  world.  1'he  climate 
varies  from  stern  to  mild.  That  of  Auckland  is  warm  and  slaggish  ; 
that  of  Dnnedin  keen,  inspiring.  Situatf^  midway  between  the  two 
you  find  perfection,  Napier  will  be  the  sanatorium  of  that  side  of  the 
world  one  of  these  days.  All  over  New  Zealand  one  meets  people  who 
went  out  there  to  die,  twenty,  thirty,  forty  years  ago,  and  who  art 
living  yet,  robust  and  hale.  The  air  is  fatal  to  phthisis,  as  it  is  alw) 
in  Australia.  The  moat  terrible  foe  of  the  British  race  ia  disarmed  in 
these  favoured  lands.  Take  it  in  the  main,  the  climate  of  New 
Zealand  ia  fairly  represented  by  that  of  Great  Britain.  The  southern 
parts  remind  one  of  Scotland,  the  northern  of  Devon  and  Cornwall. 
The  variety  of  which  Lesser  Britain  has  so  much  reawn  to  complain  is 
absent.     The  British  climate  is  idealised  in  New  Zealand. 

This  fact  alone  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  estimatioa  of 
the  future  of  tlie  race.  In  similar  environment  the  BriUsh  people 
have  already  pretty  clearly  Bh<jwn  what  they  can  do,  and  in  Now, 
Zealand  I  found  myself  absolutely  unable  to  trace  the  beginning  of  i 
variation  from  the  British  breed.  Dunudin,  atluwiag  for  an  iaflu.'E  of 
Southern  Britons,  might  be  Aberdeen ;  Christchurch,  population  and 
all,  might  be  planted  in  Warwickshire,  and  no  tourist  would  know 
that  it  wa^  not  indigenous  there.  They  cell  their  local  stream  th^H 
Avon,  and  boating  there  some  idle  summer  days,  1  easily  dreamed  my^^ 
self  at  home  again,  and  within  bowshot  of  the  skyward-pointing  spire 
which  covers  the  bones  of  Shakespeare.  It  ia,  1  believe,  a  fact  that 
the  stream  is  christened  after  another  river  than  that  which  owes  it** 
glamour  to  the  poet's  name,  but  in  a  case  of  this  kind  mere  fact 
matters  little,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Christchurch  themselvea  are 
the  most  part,  quite  willing  to  ignore  it. 
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I  grieved  tbe  deareat  aud  kindest  friead  I  lefb  behind  me  in 
Australia  by  telling  him  that  I  thong-ht  the  people  of  New  Zealand 
more  advanced  in  art  than  tbuse  of  his  own  adopted  country.  1  shall 
grieve  him.  again  by  rejieating  that  belief  in  these  pages.  I  iotrada  a 
personality  for  one  passing  moment  only,  and  stretch  out  a  hand  to 
that  loyal  friend,  good  comrade,  good  fellow,  and  prince  of  wandererp. 
He  shall  not  be  angry  with  rae  if  I  can  help  it,  because  I  cannot 
blindly  share  his  enthuaiaatic  and  unqnestiuning  glory  in  all  things 
Australian. 

Perhaps  I  was  unfortunate  on   the  one  side   and  fortunate  on  the 

other  in  my  encounters,  but  1   eeemed  to  iind  in  New  Zealand  twice 

oa  many  people  who  knew  and  loved  books,  pictures,  and  mnaic,  as  I 

had  found  in  Australia.     I  cannot   help  thinking  my  own  judgment 

accurate,  for,  opart  from  on   observation  which   may   be  tnoomplete, 

there  are  niany  reasons  why  the  fact  shonld  be  as  I  seem  to  find  it. 

Australia  cnlisteJ,  and  still  enlists,   some  classes  of  people  for  whom 

New  Zealand  has  no  charm,  the  pushing,  eager  men,  who  are  in  a  hnrry 

to  be  rich.      New  Zealand  was  largely  peopled  by  English  gentlemen 

and    ladies,   not   of  the   adventurous  type  at  all,  but    just   qnietly 

courageous  enough  to  go  out  and  face  the  difficulties  and  perila  of  a 

new  country.     They  went  out  to  make  the  soil  their  own,  to  found 

new  families,  and  to  disencumber  old   ones.     They  have  nob   made 

money  as  fast  as  their  more  eager  and  teaacious  neighbours.     They 

have  even  of   late  fallen  back  from  some  of  the  advantages  they  had 

•ecured,  but  the  repulse  is  only  temporal;-,  aud  the  govenuneat  of  Sir 

Harry  Atkinson  has  made  it  evident  that  the  necessary  lesson  has  been 

learned.      The  public  debt   is  no   longer  to  be  increased  with  a  light 

heart.     The  Government  has  learned  economy,  and  in  a  few  years  the 

financial  basia  will   be  as  sound   as  ever.     There  is  a  good  deal  of 

Eogland's  best  blood  in   Australia,   but    its  owners   were,   in  moat 

luatances,  adventurers,  and  their  wild  spirit  has  not  yet  cooled  down. 

The  emigrant  to  New  Zealand  was  of  a  staider  tyjie,  and  more  gouerally 

cnltared.     On  the  whole,  ho  is  more  loyal  to  racial  traditious,  and 

Btirses  a  love  of  the  old  country,  a  pride  in  its  fataiory. 

There  haa  been  In  old  times  matter  for  shame,  sometimes  for  the 
deepest  sliame,  in  our  treatment  of  conquered  savage  races,  but  in 
'  Hew  Zealand  we  have  shown  a  lesson  to  the  world.  The  neceraary 
fight  is  over.  It  is  hard  on  the  noble  savage  that  the  all-invading 
white  man  should  dispossess  him,  but,  after  all,  the  event  is  unes- 
capable  by  any  hnman  arrangement.  It  is  likely  enough  that  the 
Maori  race  owes  much  of  the  e.TCeptional  treatment  it  has  received  to 
ita  own  high  qualities.  Only  the  other  day  they  were  at  war  with 
the  white  invader,  and  now  their  representatives  sit  in  the  legialative 
chamber.  Many  of  them  have  adopted  the  ways  of  civilisation,  and 
even  those  who  retain  the  priniitive  habits  of  their  forefatliers   an* 
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redeemecl  from  the  coarser  ways  of  Ravagedom.     They  are  altogether 
a  very    lovable  people,   nnd  in   not  a  few   respects  they  remind  tha 
traveller  of  Paddy.     Paddy's  good  lady  has  a  knack  of  wenring  her 
huaband's  coat,  and  of  smoking  a  short  clay.     Her  Maori  sister  has 
the  same  habtU.      I''Addy  keeps  a  pig,  and  gives  him  the  run  of  the 
hoQse.     So  does  the  Maori.     Tlcih  in  Ireland  and  in  Mftoritand  tb» 
cultivation  of  the  potato  is  the  form  of  agriciilttipe  most  practised.    To 
complete  the    parallel,  the    Maories  have   a   laud  grievance.      Lik^ 
Paddy,  they  are  idle,  voluble,  rollicking,  emotional,  hospitable,  ready 
to  fight  or  kiss  at  a  moment's  notice.     They  are  partially  converted 
to  European  ideas  about  costume,  and  the  dress  of  a  groat  number  of 
th«m  would  do  crt-dit  to  Ballyporeen.     The  statement  looks  odd  at  the 
first  sight  of  it,  but  their  adoption  of  European  dress  is  killing  the 
race  as  surely  as  if  it  was  a  pestilence.     They  get  wet  through,  and 
have  no  idea  of  removing  Uieir  ctuthes,  and,  as  a  natural  couRei^uence, 
cousumptioQ,  which  has  no  native  right  in  the  country  at  all,  is  rife 
amongst  them, 

1  am.  writiug  at  a  distance  from  my  books,  or  I  should  Uke  to  citf' 
a  legend  or  two  from  Sir  George  Grey's  collection  to  illustrate  th» 
mental  cbaract«riistics  of  this  surprising  race  of  savages.  They  am 
sometimes  genuinely,  and  even  i;.\4uisitely,  poetical.  One  of  them 
relates  how  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were  at  the  beginning  of 
thingSj  united  in  marriage,  and  how  the  sky  wrs  torn  away  from  th& 
partner  of  her  love  by  her  own  children,  the  storm  winds.  Kvery 
night  ahe  weeps  over  her  lost  busbsod,  and  her  tears  aro  the  dew. 
Sometimes  the  stories  are  very  quaintly  and  oddly  imaginative,  as 
whore  the  tale  is  told  of  three  brethren  who  took  a  canoe  to  fish,  and 
went  far,  far  away  out  into  the  open  8ea,when  one  of  them,  who  had  pre- 
pared a  magic  hook,  caught  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  great  fish  at  the 
bottom,  ond  drawing  it  up  to  the  surface,  found  that  he  had  discovered 
New  Zealand.  That  was  how  the  land  came  into  being,  and  the 
Maories  point  to  two  or  throe  oE  the  great  monntmn  ranges  as  the 
stone  canoes  in  which  their  giant  ancestors  came  from  some  far  off 
country  to  people  the  land.  The  mixture  of  childish  naivete  and  high 
imagination  makes  the  collection  actually  fascinating. 

One  legend  which  reached  me  lately,  though,  for  aught  I  know,  it 
may  have  be^n  published,  seems  interesting  enough  to  be  related  here. 
There  are  two  volcanoes,  a  big  one  and  a  little  one,  standing  near  to 
each  other.  The  big  one  is  the  husband,  the  little  one  the  bride, 
and  when  the  smoke  blows  from  the  gentleman's  cone  in  the  direction 
of  the  lady,  he  is  supposed  to  be  paying  his  addresses  to  her.  In  the 
old  original  times  there  woa  au  interloper  in  the  person  of  a  third 
volcano,  who,  whilst  the  lady's  proprietor  was  supposed  to  be  asleep^ 
ventured  to  project  hiti  smoke  in  her  direction.  But  the  bridegroom 
had  only  feigned  to  slumber,  and  had  expocted  this  attempted  enoroaoh- 


ment  npon  hia  privileges.  Hp  had  gathered  his  forces  already,  and 
smote  hia  rival  from  beneath  with  auch  a  shock  of  earthf|uake  that  ho 
Utted  liitn  from  btB  rocky  roota  and  hurled  him  to  a  lonely  promontory 
thirty  or  forty  miles  away.  He  haa  never  recorered  Buflicient  spirit 
to  g()  back  again,  aud  stands  tliere  still.  Modern  men  name  that 
^ected  intriid&r  Mount  Egmont. 

I  am  glad  to  have  been  led  to  the  mention  of  these  curious  legends, 
because  they  bring  me,  in  a  perfectly  natural  and  easy  way,  to  the 
niBa  to  whom  the  world  owes  moat  of  its  knowledge  concerning 
them.  There  is  little  enough  talk  of  Sir  George  Grey  on  this  side 
of  the  world,  and  little  enough  knowledge  of  his  achievem'^nls.  He 
is  the  Nestor  of  New  Zealand.  He  was  the  Governor  of  South 
Anstralia  half  a  century  ago,  and  he  did  n.3  much  foi-  the  develop- 
ment of  the  reaoorces  of  British  posaessiona  at  the  Cape  as  any  man 
alive.  A  statesmaQ,  a  soldier,  an  orator,  and  a  scholar,  a  man  who 
has  showered  gifts  of  all  sorts  on  the  latest  country  in  which  he  has 
served  his  people  and  his  Queen,  he  lives  still  with  a  freshness  of 
political  ideal  which  is  perhaps  only  rivalled  by  our  own  Oladstoue, 
He  is  full  of  somewhat  Irish  suavities,  and  has  those  delightfully 
urbane  manners  which  are  associated,  in  the  mjjids  of  reading  people, 
with  the  gentlemen  of  eighty  years  ago.  Hr.  Proude  Is  generally 
supposed  to  have  been  too  ranch  under  Sir  Giwrjie  Grey's  dominion, 
and  his  book  is  coudcmued  by  the  mass  uf  Netv  Zoatanders  partly  on 
the  ground  that  it  represents  too  exclusively  Sir  George  Grey's 
opinions.  I  can  recall  few  pleasanter  days  than  l.hc«e  I  spent  in  the 
society  of  the  ex-Governor  of  New  Zealand.  He  is  cotnmonly 
crelited  with  a  desire  to  make  all  men  proselytes  to  hisown  opinions, 
but  we  exchanged  no  word  of  politics  together.  He  (tK>k  me  to  one 
of  the  public  institutions  of  the  northern  city,  and  shotved  me  there 
a  splendid  array  of  MSS.,  and  a  most  unique  collection  O'f  Polynesian 
cnrioB.  I  admired  them  to  the  full,  but  it  was  only  from  the 
curator  that  1  learned  that  all  these  things  were  Sir  tieor^'e  Grey's 
gifta  to  Auckland.  I  bare  long  ago  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  game  of  politics  is  about  as  little  worth  pkytni^  as  any  in  the 
world,  and  have  grown  to  be  absolutely  indifferent  to  anybody's 
political  opinions.  Sir  George  Grey  is  far  more  than  a  politician.  He 
is  a  patriot,  and  a  patriot  of  the  best  type,  and  there  are  few  men  to 
whom  the  British  Colonies  o»v6  a  larger  debt  of  gratitude.  He  naed 
to  own  a  very  beautiful  house  and  estate  at  Kawa,  and  the  people  of 
Auckland  were  made  absolutely  free  of  it.  Hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  steamboat  excursionists  thronged  unpatrolled  and  nnwatched 
through  chambers  crowded  with  beautiful  and  costly  curiosities,  but 
Sir  George  himself  assured  mo  that  he  had  not  only  never  missed  the 
merest  trifle  from  his  collection,  but  had  never  bad  anything  broken 
or  misplaced.     In  his  o!d  age  he  has  retired  to  quieter  quarters,  has 
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made  orer  all  bis  rich  collections  to   Aockland,   and    leads  : 

great   aimpUcity,     He   still  holds   his  place  in  Parliament.     

spite  of  age  etill  retains  his  fine  oratorical  power.  He  was  rewmd 
quite  recently  at  Adelaide,  where,  half  a  century  ago,  ho  occapied 
the  post  of  Governor,  and  there,  for  once,  his  oratory  failed  tjai. 
The  Nestor  of  the  great  soathem  island  was  welcomed  with  an  entbi- 
siam  so  disturbing  that  he  coold  only  ^peak  a  few  broken  wonlt 
through  tears.  There  are  servants  of  tbe  Empire  by  the  score  wim 
do  work  in  our  far-oif  possessions  which  would  make  them  ioucorUl 
if  it  were  done  at  home,  aad  whose  names  are  barely  known  to  tlie 
English  public.     Sir  George  Grey  is  one  of  theae. 

The  next  great  fignre  which  presantB  itaelf  to  my  nnmovy '% 
that  of  Sir  Honry  Farkcs,  who  is  still  in  the  very  thick  oX  tjie  fi^t 
He  was  a  Warwickshire  {peasant  to  begin  with,  tearnefl  a  bandiiinl 
migratetl  to  Australia,  started  a  newspaper  there,  threw  himself  into 
the  vortex  of  iralitice,  found  a  seat  in  the  Legislative  AasemUy,  omh 
to  be  Minister,  and  finally  was  made  Premier.     This  is  a  woodeifgl 
record,  and  it  is  one  of  tbe  exceptional  glories  of  the  Colonies  tiiM 
they  have   made  such  a  career  possible.     One  wonld  have  to  ttwd 
very  for,  indeed,  to  find  a  more  strongly  marked  personality  than  tbl 
of    Sir  Henry   Parkes.     He  may  be  called   strictly   a   Belf-edtaotod 
man,  andthoagh  his  written  and  reported  speech  is  pure,  vigaroni,snd 
cultured,  there   linger  yet  in  his   manner,  and  will    always  Imgw, 
certain  traceis  of  the  educational  disabilities  of  his  yontfa.      He  ii  ^ 
li^te  jwire  of  that  Au  stralian  Thersites,  the  Sifdney  Bulletin .  which  alkagg 
him  weekly  with  q  surprising  constancy  and  vivacity.     One  migkfc 
have  thought  that  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two  a  weekly  repttitiova 
of  such  fun  as  is  to  be  got  out  of  a  misplaced  ''  h  "  would  htr© 
palled  alike  upon  the  satirist  (md  upon  the  public,  but  with  oa&iliikg 
regularity  fifty-two  times  in  every  year  the  local  humorist  tipg  hi* 
qiiill  dagger  with  the  venom  of  tlio  supcrBuons  aspirate  and  stalw  tla«  ' 
Premier  with  it.     There  are  few  men  in  the  world  who  have  bera  so 
royally  abused  as   Sir  Henry  Parkes,  and   few  men  who  have  ooom 
through  abuse  with  less  damage  to  nerve  tisvue,  fighting  force,  or  good 
temper.      ITutil  now  he  has  been,  in  one  respect  at  least,  an  uaiita- 
gated  blessing  to  New  South  Wales.     He  has  saved  her  from  the 
commercial  canker  of  Protection,  and  although  it  seems  more  thjm 
likely  that  the   present  colony  will   follow  the  mistaken  exaoiple  <rf 
Victoria,  the  moat  distinguished  champion  of  Free  Trade  in  Aoatnlii 
has  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  own  colony  still  in  the  way 
righteousness. 

The  student  of  tbe  varioas  problems  the  colony  has  so  far  xAni, 
and  of  the  problems  she  still  has   to   face,  might  fairly  paint 
the  veteran  I^remicr  of  New   South  Wales  as  the  most  tttiikiag 

jle  of  the  advantages  the  Colonies  afford  to  intelleotoal 
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which,  in  older  countries,  would  not  only  go  witliont  help,  but  might 
be  finally,  and  even  fatally  obBtructed.  It  ia  quite  easy  to  see  now, 
and  cheap  to  proclaim  the  fact,  that  he  is  &  born  leader  and  ruler  of 
men.  Even  in  his  native  Warwickshire  ho  could  not  have  foiled  to 
be  remarkable,  but  it  is,  of  course,  impoaaiblt'  to  say  in  what  diroc- 
tiou  the  obstructive  forces  would  have  turned  hui  powers.  I  saw 
enough  of  him  to  learn  that  the  ragged,  forceful,  yet  kindly  and 
genial  outside  of  the  mnu  is  in  complete  accord  with  his  inward  glfls 
and  nature.  Bin  opponents  proclaim  him  a  trickster,  by  which  they 
really  mean  no  more  than  that  he  has  generally  outwitted  their  own 
attempts  at  political  jugglery.  The  Liberals  of  Kugland  deDoauced 
Disraeli  in  the  same  terms,  and  the  Tories  of  tc-day  employ  them  in 
regard  to  GUdstone.  The  game  of  politics,  the  whole  world  over, 
is  BO  rootedly  and  itnconsciously  dishonDumble  that  the  dispraises  of 
an  enemy  are  but  the  reverse  of  the  praises  of  a  friend.  The  War- 
wickshire peasant,  before  ha  became  Premier,  and  since  that  date, 
might  have  found  life  a  bitter  business  if  it  had  not  been  leavened 
through  for  him  by  a  virile  and  enduring  sense  of  humour.  Like 
Abraham  Lincoln,  ho  loves,  and  can  tell  a  good  story,  and  hia  sense 
of  fun  relieves  for  him  a  good  deal  of  the  tedium  of  official  business. 
1  was  with  him  ouo  day  when,  in  an  u;>-country  town,  he  was  boarded 
by  a  friendly  deputation  at  the  exit  from  the  railway  depAt.  Some 
local  functionary  read  an  addresa  of  portentous  length,  and  the 
Premier,  who  was  already  fatigued  by  a  dreary  railway  journey,  and 
had  yet  heavy  work  that  day  before  him,  listened  for  awhile  with  a 
somewhat  forlorn  expression  of  statesmanlike  interest.  The  remorse- 
iess  periods  droned  on,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  reader  had  no 
intention  of  allowing  his  hearers  to  escape  a  solitary  paragraph  of 
the  lengthy  MS.  he  carried.  A  little  Chinese  boy,  some  sti  or  seven 
years  of  age,  had  somehow  found  his  way  through  tlie  crowd,  and 
stood  bareheaded  between  the  recipient  of  the  address  and  its  pre- 
senter, liis  almond-shaped  eyes  were  fiiect  on  the  grizxled  features 
of  the  Premier,  and  he  stared  with  all  his  soul.  Parkee  stood  with 
his  sUk  hat  in  his  band,  wearily  nodding  to  the  drouiug  periods,  when 
hia  eye  fell  upon  the  small  celestial,  and  stoopiug  with  a  solemn 
twinkle,  he  blotted  the  infant  out  of  sight  with  his  hat.  He  kept 
the  hat  on  the  child's  head  until  the  address  was  exhausted,  and  from 
the  moment  when  the  jest  occurred  to  him  until  the  tiresome  fauc 
tion  was  over,  he  sparkled  with  a  dry  complacency. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  present  at  that  now  famous  meeting 
at  TenteriJeld  at  which  Sir  Henry  choee  to  make  hie  (jronuDciaineuto 
with  regard  to  Australian  fedenition,  and  I  shall  not  readily  forget 
the  enthusiasm  his  speech  evoked.  His  utterance  was  plain,  straight- 
forward, ard  convincing,  and  the  speaker's  sterling  belief  in  th« 
greatness  of  his  theme  and  the  propitious  character  of  the  hour  was 
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strikingly  evident.  The  excellent  choice  of  worda,  the  masterly 
elaboration  of  phrases  which  were  obviously  monlded  whilst-  he  stood 
there  upon  hie  feet,  were  in  some  contrast  to  the  manner  of  his 
utterance.  The  voice  was  a  little  veiled  by  fatigue  and  age.  The 
massive  shoulders  were  a  little  bowed,  but  the  huge  head,  with  its 
streaming  wave  of  silver  hair  and  beard,  was  held  as  erect  as  ever. 
The  rough,  homely  features  were  as  eloquent  as  the  words  he  spolce, 
and  the  instinct  of  the  natural  fighting-man  lit  up  the  ancient  warrior's 
eye.  The  mere  aspect  and  manner  would  have  been  remarkable  to  a 
stranger  anywhere,  but  there,  where  for  the  firat  time  the  voice  of  an 
authoritative  statesman  gave  soul  and  utterance  to  the  aspiration  of  a 
people,  it  was  truly  memorable,  and  not  without  a  toach  of  sublimity. 
The  petty  jealousies  of  rival  states  will  yet  fade  away,  the  infinitesimal 
bickerings  about  imixtrted  lemons  and  exported  onions,  which  now 
help  to  fuibittLT  a  strife  that  is  altogether  puerile  in  itt>elf,  wil]  come 
to  an  end.  And  here  was  the  begianiug  of  that  better  state  of  things 
which  every  lover  of  the  British  race  at  the  Antipodes  must  hope  for 
and  believe  in. 

I  had  retaraed  to  Australia  when  the  Federal  CoDventioa  met  at 
Sydney  as  an  outcome  of  the  epeech  of  which  I  have  just  written,  and 
of  the  memorandum  to  his  fellow  I'remiers  witli  which  Sir  Henry  J'arkes 
followed  it.  The  Sydney  Convention  did  not  do  everything  the  most 
sanguine  of  the  Federationists  desired,  but  it  far  surpassed  the  expec- 
tations of  the  moderate.  It  ma}  be  that  in  the  pages  of  fotare 
historians  the  tale  of  that  convention's  doings  will  read  as  the  first 
page  of  annals  more  glorious  than  any  the  Old  World  has  to  show.  For 
there,  for  the  first  time  in  the  story  of  the  world,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  found  an  empire  without  the  preliminary  of  bloodshed.  In  that 
foolish  and  wicked  isolation  from  her  children  in  which  the  Mother 
Country  chooaes  to  live,  England  learned  little,  and  perhaps  cared  as 
little,  about  the  convention,  and  near  at  hand  it  took  for  some  ntnda 
that  oar  of  unimportance  which  is  liie  mischief  that  lies  in  neighbour- 
hood for  common -plact'  people.  I  expressed  at  the  time,  as  well  as  I 
could,  the  thoughts  with  which  it  inspired  me. 


4 


ma 

Tbe  imheroic  delail  of  tbeir  dav.", 
Siiic<?  they  aiid  wc  move  in  familiar  ways 
Wo  ncJint  tti'-  pri-jtnc-M  of  tlio  deed  they  cinn. 
llut  totilil  ihc  uiiin'c  [Kiwpr  of  h)int;j  tliTow 
A  tboussnd  vcars  I >ct «-(.'{;&.  the  work  would  loom 
VBHt  on  ihfl  Bpirit,  big  with  hope  and  dDom, 
Sublime  n»  »ny  net  yet  wroiiRbt  below. 
Tbfy  weld  an  empira,  ttot  la  old  world  wi^:. 
'Mid  crn-ih  of  wmr  and  clnmoiir  of  nnnt-d  men ; 
Bwt  in  <»lm  cutielave.  whore  eacb  ciUwn 
May  ifpeak  liix  Mhuve  of  triitli  wllb  fenrlets  eres. 
Slut  Kiato  eo  foundL-d.     Muy  their  work  bv  blc^tod. 
And  h«re  fll  hxt  the  wur  Giok  soul  of  man  find  tt*%. 
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Men  say  tliat  if,  within  &  reasonable  time,  tlieae  aspirations  should 
bo  realiswl,  Lord  Carrington,  the  lato  Governor  of  New  South  Wales, 
would  probably  ba  the  man  selected  as  the  first  Viceregal  ruler  of  the 
consolidated  Colonies.  The  new  fiishion  of  sending  out  men  of  title 
as  the  represeutfttivts  of  the  Crown,  and  of  making  the  Viceregal 
Coart  a  reflex  of  what  the  Engliah  Court  used  to  be,  ia  a  eouroe  of 
delight  to  scores  and  a  prompting  to  diaaatiafaction  amongst  thousands. 
But  Lord  Carrington  was  unasually  fortunate  in  his  administration, 
and  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  popular  of  modern  Governors. 
Whether  he  has  the  greater  diplomatic  faculties,  he  has  so  far  had  no 
opportunity  of  shoning  ;  bat  he  possesses  the  leaser  io  perfection,  and 
he  ovres  the  widespread  esteem  and  affection  be  secured  as  much  to 
the  tact  of  the  diplomat  as  to  his  inborn  good-nature.  1£  democratic 
Australia  is  to  have  a  titled  KnglLsh  represenl-ative  at  the  head  of  its 
affairs  at  all,  it  will  hare  a  man  for  whom  it  can  entertain  a  personal 
affection.  The  attempt  to  conciliate  the  democracy  by  an  occasional 
sprinkling  of  inferior  titles  upon  distinguished  citiizenB  is  met  with 
outspoken  derision.  As  I  have  said  already,  Lord  Carrin^ton  lived 
in  a  Court,  and  courtiers  say  smooth  things.  Shrewd  as  he  ia, 
and  well  as  bn  knows  the  people  amongst  whom  he  lived  for  five 
years,  he  conld  hardly  have  offered  a  poorer  panacea  than  he  proposed 
in  a  speech  in  London  shortly  after  his  retni-n.  Outside  the  Court 
fringe,  the  Australians  not  only  do  not  refrain  from  asking  for  titles, 
bat  hove  a  oordial  and,  from  their  own  standpoint,  a  logical  distiko  of 
them.  For  good  or  for  ill,  the  country  hns  made  up  its  mind.  The 
democratic  sentiment  of  Australia  is  profound  and  immovable. 

It  is  hard  for  a  man  of  plain  common  sense  to  keep  his  temper  in 
view  of  the  ineptitude  with  which  the  Colonial  Ofhce  in  Ijondon  has 
dealt  with  the  magnificent  interests  confided  to  its  care.  It  ia  not 
a  question  of  wJmt  the  Colonics  are  to  us  at  this  hour,  or  ever  have 
been,  until  now.  It  is  a  question  of  what  they  should  be  and  might 
be  in  the  future,  if  their  destinies  were  rightly  mled.  One  of  onr 
■Utasmen  said,  probably  as  a  mere  rhetorical  flourish,  that  if  Kngland 
lost  Australia  and  New  Zealand  slie  would  sink  to  the  positiou  of  a 
third-rate  power.  This  is  obvious  nonsense.  It  will  be  many  years 
before  they  can  be  much  more  than  a  source  of  affectionate  anxiety 
to  ns,  but  the  poasibiUties  of  the  future  were  incalculable.  Those 
possibilities  have  been  muddled  away  with  a  recklessness,  ignorance, 
and  folly  which  are  barely  conceivable.  For  once  in  the  historj-  of 
the  world  it  was  possible  that  a  great  race  might  grow  up  free  of 
those  social  hatreds  which  have  disturbed  every  section  of  the  old 
world  since  a  time  when  history  had  not  bcguu  {*%  be  written. 
British  people  were  first  In  possession  of  the  whole  band  of  Antipo- 
dean and  Pacific  islands.     Not  a  single  European  power  would  have 
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raised  a  hand  in  menace  or  a  voice  in  protest  had  the  British  Hag 
been  planted  on  every  one  of  them.  Australian  stateamen  have 
always  seen  wh&t  was  coming,  have  always  strnggled  agunst  it;  but 
the  Colonial  Oihce  has  been  invincibly  ignorant.  Franof,  in  matuDg 
New  Caledonia  the  receptacle  of  its  human  offscourings,  has  only  fol- 
lowed tte  example  England  set  her.  Bnt  nothing  in  the  world  would 
have  been  easier  than  to  forestall  her  action.  Now  Caledonia  is 
now  a  perpetual  thorn  in  the  side  of  Australia,  and  it  might  be  a 
cana  hdti  any  day.  It  is  all  very  well  to  hope  that  it  may  never 
prove  80,  but  the  possibility  is  there,  and  the  bare  chanco  should 
never  have  been  risked.  We  have  let  in  Germany  on  the  north,  and 
have  made  possible  auother  complication  there.  The  plague  of  the 
thing  is  that  the  responsible  people  have  never,  from  the  first,  been 
allowed  to  go  without  wamlug.  Sir  Henry  Parkes  has  some  line 
and  spirited  liueti  which  must  have  found  au  echo  In  the  hearts  of 
many  Aiihtraliaiis : 

••  In  other  laads  the  patriot  boana 

Ili»  »l()ii<liiri1  borne  thLou|;h  itlnaghtcr's  flood, 
Whlili,  iraviojf  oW  infimair  liortit, 
Was  conaecraU*  !n  fire  imd  bluod. 

"  A  truer  chitrm  oar  Hug  cndrai*, 

Wheru'cT  It  whtm  on  land  or  »iai; 
It  twoxH  BO  »ia!n  of  bloud  and  tears. 
Its  glory  U  its  puriijr. 

"Uoil  )[lrilli>d  nuc  tuujeilw:  Inlc 

Wjib  licaie  iuT  reactilog  (uuitaDd  wot, 
Tluit  man  might  Uvo  beoeath  hia  snlle 
]n  [irjii;(-  iind  fnowioin  evsr  bleued." 

That  patriotic  and  beautiful  hope  might  have  stood  a  chance  of 
being  fnlfiUed  practically  and  to  the  letter,  had  all  chnnccs  of  the 
growing  pr>w*^r  of  Australia  being  embroiled  with  the  empires  of  old 
Europe  been  wi.sel}-  held  aloof.  As  matters  stand,  the  materials  for 
conflagration  have  beeu  oven  painstakingly  brought  together,  and  if  the 
fire  never  breaks  out  it  will  be  more  through  luck  than  judgment. 

Another  matter,  oa  which  opinion  will  be  more  divided,  is  the 
question  of  practically  umlimited  rights  of  seir-goveruiueut  to  the 
Colonies.  It  is  too  late  to  discuss  that  quasttou  since  the  final 
surrender  of  a  few  months  back,  but  It  may  at  least  be  doubted 
whether  it  would  not  have  been  wiser  to  have  retained  some  powers 
of  colonisation.  This  has  growu  to  be  a  ticklish  subject,  and  it  is 
of  course  quite  hopeless  to  expect  that  Australia  will  surrender  the 
powers  conferred  upon  her.  Her  cry  is,  quite  naturally,  for  greater 
corporate  freedom,  aud  auy  attempt  at  restriction  would  be  angrily 
resout^^d.  But  a  wise  and  politic  reservation  was  practicable  not  so 
many  years  ago,  and  had  it  been  put  into  force,  it  would  have  been 
good  both  for  the  C»louit;8  aud  for  England.  It  is  almost  iniTedible 
that  any  overcrowded  country  should  have  had  possession  of  millions  of 
miles  of  virgin  land,  and  .should  deliberately  and  with  open  eyes  have 
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the  right  of  state-aided  emigration  from  her  own  shorn 
to  those  Tast  postteaaions.  Auiitralia  could  refase,  and  would  refaae 
to  accept  any  Inr^^e  iiumbtT  of  emigrants  from  the  old  country,  though 
plans  might  easily  be  con8truct.ed,  by  means  of  which  tbe  transfer  of 
populatioa  conid  be  made  without  the  aligbteat  danger  of  orerflooding 
her  labour  market,  and  with  nopi-oapect  bat  one  of  benefit  to  both  the 
pver  and  the  receiver. 

\  I  hare  insisted  bo  strongly  on  the  indifference  of  the  yonng 
Anstralian  to  England  that  I  feel  bound  to  offer  un  illastrntion  of 
tho  very  different  way  of  thinking  which  distinguishes   the  original 

tfelor.  The  story  may  eerve  to  lighten  a  page  which  runs  some 
dangcif  of  jawing  too  monotonously  serious.  WTien  I  stnrtod  on  ray 
two  year«  of  travel  to  the  Australiaa  I  loft  England  by  way  of 
Plymouth  Sound.  When  tho  anchor  was  weighed  it  brought  with  it 
a  quantity  of  Devon  mud  and  ooze,  which,  In  the  course  f>f  a  day  or 
two,  under  a  summer  sun,  baked  into  stiffish  earth.  Half  by  way  of 
a  sentimental  joke,  and  half  eerionBly,  I  took  a  cubic  inch  or  there- 
about)? of  this  English  fioil,  placed  it  in  an  envelope,  and  determined 
to  carry  that  morsel  of  Old  England   with  me  on  ray  travels.      Many 

lOths  after  I  was  the  guest  of  a  pastoralist  away  up  country.  I  told 
him  jestingly  that  I  had  brought  a  bit  of  England  with  me  and  he 
begged  excitedly  to  see  it.     I  took  it  from  my  portmanteau,  opened 

B  envelope,  and  displayed  the  relic.  He  begged  it  from  me  80 
movingly  that,  had  I  attached  much  more  value  to  it  than  I  did,  I 
could  have  found  no  other  way  than  to  surrender  it.  '*  You'll  be 
going  back  there,"  he  said,  "  and  I  never  shall.  I've  been  away 
from  homo  for  sbcteon  years,  and  I'd  value  th.it  bit  of  Old  En>;land 
more  than  tlie  Kohinoor."  When  next  I  passed  bis  way  1  fuund 
that  he  bad  ndden  sixty  miles  (out  and  homo  again)  to  buy  a  tittle 
plush  stand  and  a  glass  sbado  for  the  precious  trifle.  A  fact  in  the 
history  of  another  old  settler  breathes  tlie  same  sentiment  this  little 
story  illustrates.  At  hia  commisKion  a  ship  came  ont  from  England  in 
ballast  It  carried  KngHsh  earth,  and  on  thnt  he  built  bis  house  and 
planted  hia  garden.  One  would  naturally  he  disiKirtetl  to  think  that  tlie 
Hons  of  men  like  these  would  grow  to  feel  the  distant  homeland  dearer 
for  its  distance. 

It  seems  rather  pitifal  that  inertness  on  tho  one  side  and  a  sentt- 
mont  purely  mistaken  on  the  other  should  rob  Great  Britain  of  the 
opportunity  of  grappling  at  once  with  one  of  her  most  serious  and 
difficult  problems.  I  am  no  statesman,  and  I  can  see  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  tho  scheme  I  desire  to  propose,  though  I  can  find  none 
that  are  rvally  insuperable  in  the  nature  of  things.  I  offer  the 
scheme  tentatively  and  with  humility.  Even  if  it  should  prove  to 
be  worthless,  I  shall  have  done  a  citizen's  duty  in  offering  it  for 
public  consideration.     The  dread  of  emigration  in  the  colonial  mind 
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is  excited  only  hy  the  thought  of  a  stulden  influx,  and  by  ^ 
fear  diat  Eugland  shonld  attempt  to  dump  down  her  poverty  t^l 
raacaldom  on  colonial  shores,  to  the  increase  of  a  paoper  class  &1k«i]v 
threatening  to  make  itself  visible^  and  to  the  dimiaotioD  of  die 
onrrent  rate  of  wages,  and  the  lowering  of  the  existing  statA  of 
comfort.  Possibly,  if  a  plan  could  be  considered  on  both  sides  of  tlu* 
world  which,  while  depleting  the  English  laboar  market  at  h^'tnc,  ' 
should  ran  no  risk  of  overcrowding  the  Colonies,  it  might,  by  a  jab', 
and  willing  effort,  be  made  to  serve  a  doable  purpoee. 

Suppose,   to  begin  with,  that  the  Government  of  New  ZenUtui 
could  be  induced  to  appoint  an  emigration  committee.     I  choowN'oir 
Zealand  because  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  oppoeition  there  vDuld 
be  less  angry  and  rooted  than  elsewhere.     Imagine  the   committM 
seated  in  London  with  ample   powers  to  inquire  into  the  phrsii^uc, 
history,  am]  general  status  of  every  person  who  was   presented  h  s 
candidate  for  the  advantages  of  the  schente.      Let  it  be  undenbnd 
that  only  "  live  "  men,  as  the  Americans   say,  should  be  appointed  la 
sit  00  the  committee,  and  that  they  should  do  their  duty.    This  nroold 
of  course  preclude  all  possibility  of  the  deportation  of  unde&inbls 
peoplt*.     Suppose  further  that,  when  once   the  committee  has  leen 
formed,  bnt  before   the  necessity  has  arrived  for  it  to  enter  on  its 
labours,  tbt^   New  Zealand  Government  should  appoint  a  EorreyDrto 
choose  a  district  as  yet  unopened,  and  that,  this  being  done,  roid- 
makers  and   the  men   required   for   the  first  rough  work  of  desriag^     ' 
Bhould  bd  despatched  from  England.    The  plan  would,  of  DOorK,  have 
to  be  matured    carefully  beforehand  in  most  of  its  details,  but  for  the 
present  it  is  enough  roughly  to  indicate  its  genenU  lines.     The  road- 
makers  and  clearers  would  have  to  be  accompanied  by  a  carefi.ll2^- 
allotted  number  of  teamstera,  wheelwrights,  smiths,  and  carpenterr. 
In  a   while,  on  architect,  builders,  bricklnyers,  and  other  haudicnfbE- 
men   would   follow.      Villages  would   bo  planned   and  built,  anil  tlajo 
whole  appurtenances  of  a    thriving    settlemeot  would    have  1o  L-'e 
provided ;  schoola,   places  of   worship,   shops,  or,   if  it   were  bflt.^T 
thought  of,  QUO   general   co-operative  store,  and  to  each  of  these  ^&» 
they  grew,  and   only   as  they  grew,  the  chosen  emigrants  would  •:==>* 
carried.      Behold  in  time,  and  in  no  great  length  of  time,  a  settlemp  ^k>I 
of  British  bone,  and  brain,  and  sinew,  on  land  at  present  lying  wb^'*^ 
and   nsele^s.      Tho  hub  of  the  design   is  that  there  shall  be  no  baa^-'^ 
about  it,  and   that  no  creature  shall  he  deported  until  bis  presea  -^^ 
on  the  settlement  ia  needed,  until  his  place  is  prepared  for  hini. 

All  this  will  take  money.  How  ia  the  money  to  he  foand  witho-  ""^^ 
overburdening  n  revenue  already  sufficiently  surcharged  wL  "^^ 
liobilitiea  ?  Thus.  The  New  Zealand  Government  might  make  ot^^!*> 
for  the  time  being  only,  the  actual  pmprii^torship  of  the  plots  seled«C9« 
Holding  this  security,  the  home  Government  could  advance  all  new^fl  ■' 
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sarr  financial  aid.  The  eeltlere  iniglit  pay  such  a  rental  aa  shall  be 
calculateci  to  repay  the  original  outlay  and  its  interest,  say  in  twenty 
years.  At  the  expiry  o(  tliat  tiius  the  settler  should  enter  on  the 
fee  simple  of  the  soil,  and  the  British  Government  should  relinquish 
its  claim  upon  it.  By  this  inp-ana,  at  only  a  temporary  cost,  the 
settlement  vroald  have  beun  founded  and  the  emigrants  would  be 
placed  in  possession  of  a  cheap  and  valuable  freehold.  The  now 
country  would  have  within  her  boundaries  a  yeoman  popuhition  of  the 
utmost  value. 

The  scheme  eoald  be  worked  continuously.  The  selector  would  be 
always  ahead  of  tlio  makers  of  roads  and  the  clearci's  ot  the  land. 
They,  in  their  turn,  wonld  always  bo  ahead  of  architects,  builders,  and 
baiidicraftBTiten.  The  selection  committee  would  sit  en  jjenitanence. 
The  iollux  would  be  graded,  tiiid  would  wervR  as  a  constantly  increaa- 
ing  stimuhiti  to  existing  manufactures  and  trades.  The  beginnings 
might  be  made  on  a  Btoall  scale,  and  aa  the  experiment  was  found  to 
answer  the  motion  might  he  accelerated  until  such  time  as  the  land 
Bubjected  to  this  peaceful  and  beneficent  invasion  shonlJ  crj- 
"Hold!" 

New  Zealand  has  at  present,  roughly  speaking,  the  land  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  popnlation  of  Glasgow.  By  force  of  climate  aho  is 
marked  out  fis  the  home  ofsach  characteristics  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  as  we  are  speciaily  proud  to  call  "  liritish."  She  will  rise  to 
greatness  in  one  way  or  another,  and  by  the  adoption  of  some  such 
method  as  is  here  sugge-sted  she  might  accelerate  her  rise.  If 
Australia  could  anyhow  be  persuaded  to  adopt  such  a  method  of  in- 
creasing her  population  and  developing  her  ri'soorces  the  question  of 
an  overcrowded  labour  market  both  for  herself  and  England  might  be 
staved  off  for  a  thoLisand  years,  by  which  time,  it  ia  to  be  humbly 
hoped,  the  collective  wisdom  of  the  world  will  have  discovered  some 
way  of  escape  from  the  coontless  unbtentioned  wrongs  which  society 
inflicts  upon  the  greater  number  of  its  members.  The  world  is  not 
ill-hearted,  and  needs  but  to  learn  how  to  be  comfortable.  Unless 
many  meu  and  books  do  He,  there  is  a  million  or  so  of  sc]uare  miles 
in  Australia,  at  present  incapable  of  supporting  a  creature,  which  might, 
by  human  t-ilort,  be  made  to  flourish  like  a  gardea.  We  who  write 
and  read  to-day  will  not  live  to  see  it,  but  the  marvellous  under- 
ground rivers  will  be  tapped,  aud  blessiug  will  be  poured  upon  a 
thirsty  land.  The  secret  is  known  already,  and  scattered  enterprise 
is  gathering  wealth  from  it  in  many  places.  It  will  be  by  no  means 
surprising,  at  this  time  of  day,  if  even  that  alh'ged  ovcr-sweetneaa  of 
some  of  the  Australian  underground  streams,  which  has  so  far  made 
their  waters  barren  of  biasing,  shoald  some  day  be  corrected  by  the 
aid  of  science. 

I  have  dared  to  be  outspoken,  and  here  and  there  I  have  little  hope 
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that  1  have  escaped  offence,  fiut  I  have  never  doubted  the  future  of 
the  ^Vntipodeon  Colunies.  They  will  leave  as  sooner  or  later,  bat 
they  will  leave  ua  only  to  oome  back  agmn,  as  America  is  already 
doing  in  sentiment  and  in  fact.  The  good  American  loves  En;rland 
and  honours  its  history  and  ochie^'omoDts.  Ue  represents  the  elder 
son  of  the  family,  and  quarrelled  rightly  with  the  Mother  Country 
when  she  chose  to  bo  in  a  most  querulous  and  unjust  humour.  He 
is  coming  back  to  his  allegiance  now,  not  because  he  is  any  wiser,  bat 
hecaoite  theold  land  has  learned  its  lesson.  When  the  great  Continent 
of  the  South,  and  the  distant  islands  which  will  one  day  nurture  its 
strongeAt,  manliest,  and  most  essentially  Englif^h  race,  have  grown  to 
the  same  height  of  manhood,  they  too  will  return.  They  have  not 
left  us  yet,  and  when  thpy  do,  as  they  inevitably  will,  it  will  be  as 
much  the  fault  of  English  carelessness  and  English  official  blundering 
as  of  Australian  vanity  and  courage.  But  they  will  retnm,  and  the 
end  of  it  will  be  that  the  two  great  children  of  England,  Antipodean 
and  American,  will  form  a  compact  with  the  old  lady  who  bore  them 
both  and  sent  them  forth  into  the  world.  There  ia  no  brag  in  it. 
The  history  of  a  thousand  years  has  declared  the  fact.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  English  speaking  race  is  tlie  aait  of  the  earth.  Its  whole 
tendency  has  been  upward  towards  the  divine  ideal  of  all  great  niinds. 
It  dominates  the  world  at  tlija  hour.  Should  it  federate  to-morrow, 
it  could  police  the  planet,  and  bid  waxs  to  end.  It  will  join  hands 
one  day,  but  union  will  follow  dissension. 

Here — to  wind  up  with — is  a  mere  set  of  verses  whicA  roughly 
expresses  my  mind.  Tho  suggested  title  is  "  A  Posfsible  Colloquy/' 
and  I  dedicate  the  lines  to  the  members  of  the  Australian  Natives 
Association — the  gentlemen  who  desire  to  "cut  the  painter"  and  sail 
sway  from  Uie  dear  old  land : 

The  \afikr  I&d,  w  train  m  xlijr. 

And  full  of  inward  Btrifi.' 
Bogmrdi;,  vrilU  half-dciliuit  c^, 

Tbo  nntbor  of  hE5  life. 
He  known,  c>r  Ibinkn  ho  knotrs,  his  plan. 

DlotAtlon  drives  li!m  mad ; 
He'll  laica  no  chtSt  fiom  any  mnn, 

And  iPnst'  of  rII  from  Had  ! 

"  Ccnfound  tbe  patronising  tono 

Tlioso  worrjinc  olrtstora  nsfi '. 
We're  big  enough  to  »tajid  alone. 

Bin  feet  withont  oar  sboPF. 
Tbmnp  I     Xliere'a  a  mnnlj  pootoml  nroll  I 

And  feci  tha  bean  belnw  I 
And^ns  for  "brc  cxpcrienoo — well 

We'll  gain  tliat  as  we  go. 

"  Em.-1i  dog  Ilia  day.     The  inm  is  onsi. 

Atiatralia  trices  bcr  ninj> ! 
You  tlUak  to  Ue  ifaose  i^owui^  poiren 

To  any  apron  string  7 
VThfi  but  a  peddliiiir  tiroe.wom  Tool 

WoiiW  prison  ihewn  and  brain 
Likv  tbcsu  in  an;  oH  cJsins  aohool 

With  nny  hope  irf  gain  t" 
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'•  We  part,  hot  heart  ?    WeU,  well.     Good  day. 

How  could  I  btt  your  foe? 
Dear  lad,  go  on  your  prosperous  way, 

God  with  you  as  you  go. 
And  whether  you  may  bate  or  praise 

The  cast -off  father's  name, 
One  thing  I  know — in  all  your  days 

You'll  never  bring  it  shame. 

"Yonr  heart  is  of  that  stalwart  stuff 

That  pulses  Britain's  blood ; 
The  mould's  the  same  old  rough  and  tough, 

No  better,  yet  as  good. 
Go  [    Live  your  day  and  have  your  fling. 

And  when  you're  fully  grown 
I  think  your  British  heart  will  bring 

The  wanderer  to  hia  own. 

"  No  blame.     Not  half  a  word  of  blame : 

No  wrong,  or  thought  of  wrong : 
This  only  :  choose  your  boyhood  s  aim 

High,  since  your  arm  is  strong. 
Your  head  will  counter  in  the  dark 

On  many  a  solid  wall ; 
And  many  an  arrow  seek  its  mark 

And  faU  to  reach  and  £aIL 

' '  Though  strength  and  youth  and  hope  coospire 

To  animate  your  soul. 
Your  heart  may  droop,  your  feet  may  tiro 

Before  you  reach  your  goaL 
But  Wilful  must,  if  WilfS  will ; 

God  bless  you,  lad ;  good-bye. 
At  least  we're  son  and  father  still, 

And  must  be  till  X  die." 


David  Christie  Murray. 


To  th»  Editor  (^  "Tqe  Conteupoeauy  Review." 


Sir, — I  owe  Dr.  Murtiueou  an  apology. 

In  the  preface  to  the  third  ocliticn  of  "  The  Seat  of  Aiithoritj*  in  Religion," 
he  calUiittontion  to  the  foJIowing  pajwage  which  occors  in  my  review  of  the 
buok  in  the  Contemporauy  for  SL'pteuiber  ISDO  (piH^  399) : 

"  As  Dr.  Martineau  satisfied  himacU  that  Ireniciis  made  a  mistake  in 
giipjiowng  that  Polycarp  waa  a  disciplo  of  tho  Apostle  [Jolm],  he  natuiully 
ouitts  all  referonco  to  the  letter  of  Ipena'UJi  to  Victor,  Bishop  of  Rome 
(a.d.  lflO-198  or  1119),  in  refwonoe  to  tho  Pa^iichal  controversy,  in  whii-h  ho 
iwytt  tl»at  Anicetus,  a  previous  lloman  bishop,  was  unable  to  persuade  Polycarp 
to  give  np  the  Asiatic  cu^ttom  of  keeping  Gaster,  '  becausa  he  had  always 
ob«erv'e<I  it  with  John,  the  disciple  of  our  Loi'd,  and  the  rent  of  the  ApOKtlen 
with  wtioni  he  y^&  aasociated.'  And  it  is  also  natui'al  that  he  slinuM  omit  to 
uotiv(>  tbepaaaagati  inlrennus'  great  work '  Against  IleresicH'  (about  lKn),in 
wiiich  be  mem  to  John'a  residence  at  Ephesus.  But  the  letter  of  Polyrrates, 
who  was  Bishop  of  Ephesua  at  the  end  of  tlie  second  century,  to  Victor,  in 
defence  of  the  Asiatic  ob!«rvance  of  Easter,  ought,  I  think,  to  have  iHWa 
mentioned.     Polycratcs  BayR :  '  For  in  A-^ia  great  lights  Lave  fiillon  asleep, 

wliich  shall  me  again  in  the  day  of  our  Lord's  apponnng PLUiji, 

one  of  (lio  twelve  Apostles,  who  sleeps  in  Hienipolis Moreover,  John, 

whu  rested  upon  the  bosom  of  the  Lord  and  (tore  the  sacerdotal  ptatv,  bcFtb 
a  martyr  ami  tciK'ber.  He  U  buried  in  Kphet^us.'  This  testimony  i*  very 
important." 

Dr.  Mnrbinoau  points  out  In  hU  new  preface  that,  as  a  mntlor  of  fact,  he 

quotes  all  these  testimonieit  on  pp.  2do<  and   Vit  of  lii-i  work.     I  wiah  te 

expresB  my  very  sincL-ro  regrtst  that  1  cihould   have  committed  this  error. 

My  regret  would  be  still  keener  if  T  hod  intentionally  suggeated  that  Dr. 

Martineau,  in  (support  of  hiu  opinion,  hud  attempted  (o  "manipulate  the 

cvidenceH  unfairly  by  ooiission  of   important  tt;xts."     1   assure    him    that 

nothing  waa  further  from  my  mind.     Throughout  tlic  article  it  was  my 

wish  to  treat  him  with  the  coui-tcsy  and  the  rcipoct  which  bis  great chamcter 

demaodit. 

I  am,  sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 

B.  W.  Dub. 

IlirniinKliam, 
iScpfemte/-  16'A,  1891. 


I  FIRST  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Parnell  shortly  oflor  hii 
entering  tho  House  of  Commons  in  1875.  I  knew  nothing  of 
bim  up  to  that  time  except  his  historic  ntLme.  I  knew  that  he 
belonged  to  the  family  of  tbo  Str  John  Parnell  who  stood  by  Qrattan's 
side  in  the  long  struggle  against  the  poesiiig  of  the  Tatal  Act  of 
Union.  The  mere  name  was  naturally  a  n>commcnd&tion  to  me.  I 
nsed  to  watch  the  House  of  Commons  very  closely  in  those  days, 
although  I  was  not  yet  a  member.  At  that  time  I  did  not  intend  to 
be  a  member.  I  hod  been  asked  more  than  once  to  stand  for  an 
Irish  constituency,  and  I  had  always  refused.  I  did  not  see  anything 
in  porticnUr  to  go  into  Parliament  for.  I  could  not  he  an  English 
member — I  mean,  I  could  not  stand  for  an  English  constitaency — 
with  my  strong  Irish  'national  sentiments ;  and  there  did  not  seem 
much  that  an  Irish  representative  could  do.  The  national  cause  had 
indeed  revised  under  the  name  of  Home  Rule,  and  there  tvere  many 
eameat  men  in  the  House  of  Commons,  even  in  those  days,  to  speak 
op  for  that  cause.  Mr.  Isaac  Butt  was  the  Home  Rule  leader,  and 
among  hi^  followers  were  my  late  friend  Alexander  M.  Sullivan,  one 
of  the  mo«t  brilliant  speakers  who  ever  addressed  the  House  of 
Conunoos  as  au  Irish  representative  since  the  days  of  O'Connell ;  and 
then  were  many  other  eloquent  and  capable  men.  But  there  did  not 
aeem  to  lue  to  be  much  life  in  the  whole  aifair.  The  policy  of 
Mr.  Butt  was  to  have  what  is  called  a  "  full  dre«s  debate  "  on  Home 
Bule  once  in  every  Session.  Mr.  i'Utt  made  a  capital  sjieech  himself, 
fail  of  argnment  and  elo<(uence,  and  several  of  his  followers  made 
brilliant  speeches.  In  fact,  they  had  the  argnment  and  thu  eloquence 
all  to  themselves.  Very  few  English  or  Scottish  members  took  any 
part  in  the  debate.  Two  nights  were  resignedly  given  up  to  the 
vox.,  tx.  2  s 
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parade  of  the  Irish  members,  and  that  vraB  all.  At  the  close  of  the 
debate  the  Minister  in  charge  got  up  and  made  a  speech  in  which  he 
complimented  Mr.  Batt  on  his  ability  and  his  eloquence — praised  the 
general  tone  of  the  Irish  speahera — gentlj  deprecated  the  extreme 
utterauoes  of  some  few  of  them,  and  then  blandly  put  the  whole 
question  away.  He  merely  declared  that  it  would  not  be  possible  for 
any  English  Government  even  to  argue  the  Homo  Rule  question 
seriously ;  but  considerately  added  that  ho  and  his  colleagues  did  not 
object  to  the  Irish  members  having  their  annual  say  on  the  subject. 
Then  the  division  wus  taken,  thirty  or  forty  one  way — some  hondreda 
the  other  way.  Next  morning  the  London  daily  papers  all  aaid  that 
no  English  statesman  could  possibly  promise  even  to  grant  an  inquiry 
into  the  reason  of  the  demand  for  Home  I!ute  in  Ireland.  At  that 
time  all  that  members  from  Ireland  asked  for  was  a  Committee  or 
Gommiaiion  to  inquire  into  the  reasonableness  of  the  demand  for  Home 
Rule. 

I  did  not  see  much  promise  in  all  this.  Tet  I  had  nothing  better 
to  suggest.  The  people  of  Ireland  then  took  but  little  interest  in; 
Parliamentary  agitation.  There  was  no  popular  suffrage.  Men  who 
west  into  Tarliament  as  avowed  Irish  Nationalists  usually  ended  by 
taking  some  sort  of  office  or  place  of  emolnment  under  the  Gorem- 
menU  The  memory  of  the  treason  of  Kecgh  and  Sadleir  was  still 
keen  and  bitter.  Of  the  thoroughly  boneet  Irishmen  who  had  stood  up 
for  the  cause  in  the  most  desolate  and  desperate  moments  there  were 
few  left.  Sir  Charles  Gavan  Duffy  was  settled  in  Aaatralia.  My 
old  friend,  John  Francis  Mi^nire,  was  dead.  Frederick  Lucas,  that 
noble  Englishman  who  loved  Ireland  us  though  she  had  been  his  owzl 
land,  was  dead.  George  Henry  Moore  was  dead.  John  Pope 
Heunessy  had  ttvkeu  to  the  Colouial  service,  and  was  fighting  every- 
where a  stout  and  gallaut  Ught  for  the  same  rights  of  native  popula- 
tions which  he  had  mode  while  he  was  in  the  House  of  CommoDS. 
The  moment  seemed  dark.  Suddenly  Mr.  iWnell  came  into  the 
House  of  Commons  as  successor  to  John  Martin — "  honest  John 
Martin,"  as  friends  and  opponents  alike  called  him — one  of  the  rebels 
of  i'orty-eight  and  a  brother-in-law  of  John  Mitchel.  Mr.  Pamell 
took  up  and  Bystematised  the  plan  of  obstruction  which  Mr.  Biggar 
had  started  and  was  carrying  on  in  a  more  or  less  haphazard  sort  of 
way.  I  wa.s  irapresst^d  with  Mr.  Pamell's  force  of  character  from  the 
very  first.  His  peculiar  quietness  of  manner,  combined  with  his 
indomitable  perseverance  and  hts  dauntless  course,  6lled  me  with 
respect  and  admiration.  It  seemed  nothing  to  him,  a  raw  young 
man  just  come  from  Cambridge,  to  stand  up  night  after  night  and 
every  night,  and  face  the  whole  hostile  House  of  Commons.  He  was 
a  bad  hpoaker  at  first — ho  was  not  anything  of  an  orator  even  at  the 
last ;  he  had  a  poor  vocabulary — words  came  to  him  with  dif&colty — 
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his  range  of  ideas  seemed  carionaly  Tiarrow  ;  m  .<Oiort,  according  to  all 
recognised  niloa  and  traditions  of  Parliamentary  criticism  be  ought  to 
hare  heen  a  d»ad  failure  in  the  House  of  Commona.  Yet  there  waa 
the  hard  fact  staring  any  impartial  obstrver  in  the  face — he  was  not 
a  dead  failure.  The  Hoase  for  the  most  part — almost  altogether — ■ 
hated  him ;  bat  it  ooold  not  despise  him  or  ignore  him :  it  had  to 
luten  to  him — it  had  to  take  account  of  him.  The  strength  of 
genuine  conviction  and  of  thorongli  manhood  was  in  him.  If  the 
House  of  Commons  cannot  conquer  one  man,  then  the  one  man 
conc|aer3  the  House  of  Commons.  In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
hundred  the  Hods©  conquers  the  man.  In  Mr.  Pamell's  case  the 
man  conquered  the  Hoose. 

I  »oon  began  to  look  for  great  things  from  Mr.  Parnell.  I  felt 
sore  I  had  got  at  the  purpose  of  bis  policy  of  obstruction.  It  was  no 
mere  wanton  longing  to  disturb  the  business  aud  the  order  of  a 
Parliamentary  assembly.  It  waa  a  settled  statesmanlike  policy,  at 
once  bold  and  subtle.  I  read  it  thus.  Mr.  Parnell  wds  a  man  who 
had  DO  faith  in  the  poesiblhty  of  sacceas  for  the  Irish  national  cause 
by  an  armed  insurrection.  I  have  often  heard  him  aay  that  an  armed 
insurrection  is  a  hopeless  business  in  a  country  which  has  no  mountains 
inland.  Mountains  round  the  coast-line  only,  and  a  flat  country  all 
between,  make  guerilla  warfare  hopeless,  he  used  to  point  out,  and  give 
the  struggle  into  the  hands  of  the  Imperial  enemy  with  his  ironclads 
and  his  long-range  guns.  But  neither  hod  Mr.  Parnell  any  faith  in 
the  sort  of  Parliamentary  action  which  was  being  carried  on  just  theo^ 
the  annual  debate  on  Home  Ilnle  and  the  academic  arguments  drawn 
firom  the  United  States  and  Canada  and  Australia  and  Austria- 
Hungary.  He  saw  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  did  not  know  or  care  anything  about  Home  Rule — hardly 
knew  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  n  Home  Rule  party  in  Parliament. 
The  great  object,  then,  was  to  compel  the  English  public  to  listen ; 
and  Mr.  Parnell  became  more  and  more  convinced  that  the  great 
platform  to  use  for  that  purpose  waa  the  House  of  Commoas.  If  we 
could  only  compel  the  English  public  to  listen,  there  would  be  some 
chance  of  our  convincing  them  and  carrying  them  with  us.  Without 
them,  we  could  do  nothing.  But  they  would  have  to  pay  aomeatten- 
ti<m  to  n«,  when  we  eystematically  said  to  the  House  of  Couimomt :  "  If 
yoa  will  not  listen  to  our  claims  you  shall  do  no  other  buKineifs  what- 
ever. If  yon  will  not  read  our  petitioUf  we  can  at  least,  like  the 
woman  in  the  Roman  story,  throw  ourselves  down  before  the  feet  of 
your  hor?es  and  compel  yoa  either  to  stop  on  your  way  or  to 
trample  over  our  botiiea." 

That  was  the  meaning  of  Mr.  Pamell's  obstruction.  Of  coarse, 
he  waa  not  the  inventor  of  Parliamentary  obstruction.  Parliamentary 
obstruction  has  been  a  weapon  applied  at  all  times  since  evw  there 
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was  ft  conBtitniional  Parliament  in  England.  Bot  it  was  always 
before  employed  for  tbe  parpose  of  resisting  some  particular  meaaorft 
<Hr  delayiofif  some  particalAr  policy.  Mr.  Paroell  employed  it  for  thft 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  hearing  for  a  great  national  cause.  We  know 
what  happened.  He  obtaiued  the  hearing,  and  the  true  Liberaliam 
o(  EDgland  and  Scotland  and  Walea  admitted  at  last  the  Justice  of 
the  cause. 

It  soou  became  apparent  to  me  that  Mr.  Pamell  was  on  the  right 
track,  and  I  felt  a  strong  desire  to  be  with  him.  in  bis  plan  of 
campaign.  Still  I  did  not  accept  *-.  s  leadeiship.  He  offered  me 
hia  influence  and  suppoit  if  1  would  &.Qsent  to  stand  for  an  Irish 
county  under  his  leadership.  I  refused  to  accept  the  offer.  X  pre- 
ferred to  keep  myself  free.  Suddenly  a  vacancy  occurred  in  a  coonty, 
and  I  was  invited  to  stand.  I  was  aeked  simply  on  my  reputation  as 
an  Irish  literary  man,  who,  although  making  his  living  in  London^ 
had  never  ceased  to  be  a  Nationalist.  I  accepted  the  invitation,  and 
was  elcjcted  without  opposition.  I  was  not  asked  one  single  question 
about  Mr.  Pamell  or  his  policy.  I  went  into  the  House  of  Commons 
absolutely  free  and  unpledged  to  any  party — except,  of  oonrse,  to 
whatever  party  best  represented  in  my  opinion  the  cause  of  Ireland. 
This  was  while  Mr.  Butt  still  retained  the  leaderahip, 

Mr.  Butt  died  soon  after.  Some  of  Mr.  Batt'a  devoted  followers 
declared  that  Mr.  Faraell  had  hounded  him  to  his  death.  Of  course* 
when  any  public  man  dies  such  a  charge  Is  mode  against  eomebody. 
It  was  ilung  out  as  an  accusation  against  Sir  Hobert  Pool  that  he  had 
hounded  Canning  to  hia  death.  What  Mr.  Paroell  did  with  regard 
to  Mr.  Butt  was  that  he  pressed  on  a  plan  of  action  more  strong  and 
direct  than  any  of  the  methods  which  Mr.  Butt  was  willing  to 
adopt.  I  knew  Mr.  Butt  and  greatly  admired  his  varied  abilities. 
Bot  I  conld  not  help  seeiog  that  hia  policy  was  thoroughly  played 
out.  I  believed  then,  and  I  believe  now,  that  Mr.  Pamell  had 
breathed  a  fresh  and  vigorous  life  into  the  party,  and  I  gave  him 
such  support  as  I  could  give.  I  think  Mr.  Pamell  wa.s  perfectly  right 
in  the  couree  he  took.  It  is  childish,  and  worse  than  childish,  to  say 
that  if  you  set  yourself  in  opposition  to  some  particular  policy  con- 
ducted by  a  public  man,  with  whose  political  purposes  yon  are  mainly 
in  sympathy,  and  tbat  mnn  afterwards  dies,  you  are  open  to  the 
charge  of  having  hounded  him  to  his  de^th.  Such  au  absurd 
principle  woald  render  all  progress  in  political  affairs  impossible.  Yet 
it  was  for  a  long  time  a  charge  against  Mr.  Parnell  that  he  had 
hounded  Isaac  Butt  to  his  death.  Before  Mr.  Butt's  death,  I  had 
identified  myself  witli  Mr.  Parnell's  little  party  of  aomo  eight  or  ten 
members,  and  I  stayed  with  him  through  many  dark  days  and  many 
gritn  fortunes. 

Un  the  death  of  Mr.  Butt,  Mr.  Shaw  became  leader  of  our  party  for 
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«  short  time.     Dut  after  tbe  (General  Elections  oF  1880  it  was  clear 

to  most  of  na  that  Mr.  Parnell  was  destined  to  be  the  popular  man  id 

Trelaod,  and  he  was  chosen  leader  over  the  head  o{  Mr.  Sbaw.     Had 

Afr.    Sliaw  died   anywhere  about    that   time,    we    should    of  course 

have  been  charged  with  haTtDg  hounded  him  to  his  death.     Then 

came  the  most  importaut  crisis  which,  in  my  opinion,  Mr.  Pamell  ever 

had  to  face.     AU  the  "  moderate  men,"  as  they  used  to  be  called,  and 

as  they  called  themselves,  straightway  desert«d  him  auii  us,  and  sat 

H^  on  benches  op|K>scd  to  u».     Let  it  be  remembered  that  at  that  time 

^  there   was  no   popular  franchise   in  Iniland.     We  knew    very  well 

that  if  the   Irish  peasant  could  be   allowed  to  give  his  vote,  that 

vote  would  have  been  given  without  beRitation  for  Mr,  Pamell.      But 

_    the  saffrage  in  Ireland  was  stilt  very  narrow,  and  the  peasant  on  the 

H, fields  and   the  artisan  in  the  towns  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with 

H  it.     When   we  got,   through  Mr.  Gladstone's  means,   the  e.^teDded 

^  franchise  some  years  after,  we  swept  the  country  of  the  men  wJio  had 

followed   Mr.   Shaw.     Not  one  of  them,  I  think,  came  in   at  the 

elections  of  1880.     But  in  the  meantime  it  was  a  terrible  crtsts  for 

Mr.  Parnell.      Me  had  not  a  majority  of  Irish  members.     Ue  had  no 

abeolutely  conchisive  proof  that  the  people  of  Ireland  in  general  were 

with  him  ;  in  the  absence  of  a  popular  suffrage  he  could  have  no  anch 

proof.      Yet  he  held  his  course  with  the  Bustainiog  conviction  that 

Ume  would  prove  him  to  bo  in  the  right.     I  admired  hira  thoronghly 

dnring  all  those  years  of  trial.     We  had  to  fight  a  long  battle  against 

coercion,  and  we  had  those  against  us  who  ought  to  have  been  for  us. 

.Mr.  Pamell  never  lost  courage,  temper,  or  confidence.     Then  came 

the  terrible  crisis  of  the  Pho-nix  Park.     For  a  moment,  Mr.  Parnell 

seemed  desponding— almost  dpspwring.     "  It  is  always  like  this  in 

Ireland,''  he  said  more  than  once  ;  "  whenever  aho  seems  to  come  near 

the  attaicment  of  her  dosiw,   some   calamity   for  which   she  is   not 

Tcsponsible  strikes  in  between  her  and  her  hope."     I  have  thought  of 

that  saying  since  then. 

H        Mr.  Pamell  soon  rallied  from  the  cruel  effects  of  the  murders  in 

^  Hironis  Park.      lie  became  composed  again  and  hopeful  again.      The 

General  Election  of  18S5  made  him  the  leader  of  eighty-six  followers — 

K  the  large  majority  of  the  whole  Irish  representation.     He  kept  up 

^  that  majority  after  the  elections  of  1886  consequent  on  the  defeat  of 

Mr.  Gladstone's  Home  Rule  measure,     fie  was  perfectly  consistent  in 

iiis  political  conduct  up  to  this  time.      He  was  quite  wilhng  to  accept 

Mr.  Gladstone's  Uome  Rule   measure — he  would  have  been  willing. 

Wore  that,  to  accept  a  Home  Rule  measure  from  the  party  to  which  the 

late   Lord   Carnarvon  belonged.     How   near    we  were  to   getting  a 

measure   of  Homo   Rule  from  the  Tory   Government   at  that   time, 

history  will  find  it  hard  to  settle  until  the  day  comes  when  all  the 

political   correspondence   of   1885    may  be  safely  made  public.      Mr. 
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Paroell  certainly  did  not  9e«k  ont  Lord  Carnarvon.  On  tbeooatimrjr^ 
it  was  foQod  difRcDlt  to  indooQ  him  to  meet  Lord  Caraarvoo.  Bat 
when  he  had  seen  liord  Caroarron  he  w^litld  hav«  been  willing,  of 
course,  ai  we  all  ihoald  hare  been,  to  accept  Home  Bule  from 
Lord  Carnarvon  or  anj  one  else  who  oonid  give  it  to  oa.  Mr.  Paraell, 
bowerer,  expre««d  grave  donbta  as  to  whether  Lord  Carnarvon  was 
Btroof;  enoaj^h  to  canr  his  party  with  him.  Mr.  Pamellj  in  bet, 
attached  but  little  importance  to  the  whole  ne^i^ation. 

Mr.  Parnell's  great  triumph  came  on  the  memorable  night  when, 
after  the  breakdown  of  the  Pigott  plot,  he  arose  in  the  UoQee  erf 
Commons  and  was  greeted  by  the  uprising  of  every  Liberal  member 
on  the  benches  of  the  Opposition.  A  greater  triumph  no  man  ever 
had  in  the  House  of  Commona.  "  If  'twere  now  to  die,  'twere  ttow 
to  be  most  happy."  He  had  been  cruelly  wronged.  He  had  been 
basely  calumniated.  An  indictment  hud  been  drawn  up  against  * 
nation — against  the  nation  of  which  he  was  the  chosen  representative. 
The  calumnies  had  been  disproved — had  been  atoned  for  in  money,  in 
shame,  and  in  blood.  The  indictment  against  the  nation  had  utterly 
failed.  The  liberals  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales  were  eager 
to  mark  thetr  sympathy  with  the  calumniated  leader  of  a  calaoiniated 
nation.  The  demonstration  was  alL  the  more  splendid  because  it  was 
epontaneoos.  In  our  generation  no  such  scene  ia  ever  again  likely  to 
be  looked  npon  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  Special  Cominission  and  the  whole  of  the  anxiety  connected 
with  it  must  hove  tried  Mr.  Pamell  more  than  he  ever  admitted — 
more  than  He  knew  at  the  time.  He  certainly  maintained  nearly  all 
through  the  ordeal  the  most  absolate  and  serene  composure.  But  ther© 
was  ona  day  when,  at  the  close  of  his  cross-examination,  X  end  others 
who  were  near  me  in  the  conrt,  felt  only  too  well  convinced  that  hiB 
nervous  pow<ir  had  given  way,  and  with  it  for  the  moment  his  nnder- 
standing.  He  was  evidently  outworn,  and  he  answered  at  random  an<) 
without  oven  looking  at  the  report  of  some  reputed  statement  of  his 
own  which  he  was  ex;)(^cted  to  explain.  I  felt  convinced  then,  and  I 
fee!  convinced  now,  that  he  was  not  quite  reRponsible  for  the  words  he 
was  uttering.  I  had  a  theory  then,  and  I  have  it  still,  about 
Mr.  Pamell's  occasional  disappearanceK  from  public  life.  I  have 
always  thought  that  he  knew  at  certain  times  that  the  wear  and  tear 
of  nervous  power  was  bt-coming  too  much  for  him — that  he  felt  be 
must  withdraw  himgelf  from  active  life  for  a  short  time;  and  that  he 
believed  the  risk  of  any  misconception  or  nmconstraction  was  less 
thou  the  risk  of  carrying  on  bis  public  duties  at  n.  tiuie  whim  his 
nerves  were  positively  not  equal  to  the  work.  I  give  this  but  as  ft 
theory  to  others ;  for  mysAlf  it  bos  alvrays  been  an  explanation  of  much 
that  otherwiFo  would  have  been  a  mystery. 

J  have  often  been  asked  whether  Mr.  Parnell  was  an  intellectnal 
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man.      ''  Dutinguo."     He  was  nnquestionably  a  man  of  commanding 

intellect.     \\Tiftt  he  acoompliBhed  proves  that  much  more  clearly  than 

»ny  panegyric  or  any  argoment  could  do.      His  work    proves    hia 

intoUect.     But  I   suppose  we  can  all  see  a  distinct,  although  perhaps 

a  subtle,  difference  between  a  man  of  intellect  and  an  intellectual  man. 

.An  iot^lectnal  man,  ^in  the  literary  or  artistic  sense,  ^tr.  Pamcll  was 

HOfc.      Ha  cared  nothing  abonb  Hteratare ;    he  cared  nothing  aboDt 

xnn«ic  ;  he  cared  little  about  painting  or  BCdlptnre  ;  he  had  no  feeling 

'^rhateTer  for  poetry  or  for  the  beauty  of  a  landscape,  or  for  any  of  the 

vmnambered  subjects  and  questions  connected  with  all  these.      He 

liad  not  the  slightest  interest  in  what  are  called  "  problems  of  life.'' 

^never  beiu-d  from  him  a  word  that  appertained  to  anything  meta- 

"^k^Bcal  or  psychological,  or  to  any  form  of  self- analysis— that  morbid 

'pastime  of  Iho  age— or  analyKia  of  any  life^problem  whatever.     He 

liad  but  a  alight  and  general  knowledge  of  history.     There  are  men 

who  must  be  described  as  fatuous  among  the  living  in  onr  day  in 

^art  or  letters,  and  whose  names  would  have  conveyed  to  Mr.  Vamell's 

mind  no  manner  of  idea.     I  do  not  think  I  say  a  word  too  much 

when  I  liay  that  the  wUoLo  of  the  literary  and  artistic  side  of  life  was 

darkness  to  Mr.  Pamell.      It  was  not  so  much  that  he  turned  away 

from  it  as  that  he  pawned  it  without  looking  at   it.      But  onu  could 

not  talk  with  Mr.  Pamcll  for  loug  without  gaining  the  impression 

^  that  he  was  talking  with  a  man  of  commanding  intellect.     Mr.  Parnell 

never  talked  mere  commonplaces.     He  took  in  new  ideas  slowly,  bnt 

when  once  they  had  got  into  hia  mind   they  spread  and  germinated 

and  became  fertile  there.     He  ha«l  a  very  quick  and  keen  obaerration, 

and  a  remarkable  jml^rment  as  to  character  and  natnre.     He  conld 

look  across  a  whole  Held  of  politics,  and  take  in  the  complete  sitnation 

t  at  a  glance,      tie  had  above  ail  things  the  instinct  and  the  genius  of 

tho  commander-in-chief.     In  the   council-room   he  was  often  slow, 

uncertain,  nndecided  ;  sat  silently  listening  to  the  opinions  of  others, 

i  pat  off  bis  own  judgment  to  the  last,  sometimes  gave  no  opinion  of  hia 

own,  but  suddenly  adopted  tho  opinion  of  onother  man.     In  whatever 

cotirao  he  decided  on  taking  he  was  almost  snre  to  prove  himself 

right  in  tho  resnlt.     But  it  was  not  in  ooiincil  that  he  showed  himself 

at    his  beat.     It  was  in  a   crisis  that  his  genins   came    suddenly 

out.     A  great  unexpected  political  crisis   arises  in  the  House   of 

Commons.        Perhaps   a  vote  of    censure    is    brought  forward    and 

presaad  against   the  Ministry.     The  subject   is  one  which  does  not 

involve  any  principle,  m  far  as  Iridb   opinion  in  concerned,  and  the 

tlocisioQof  which  either  way  would  not  directly  affect  any  Irish  intereAt. 

The  Insh  members  are  free  to  abstain  altogether  from  voting,  and, 

according  to  the  traditions  and  the  unwritten  law  of  nil  independeDt 

I  parties  in  Parliament,  they  are  free  to  vole  for  one  aide  or  the  other,  as 

either  might  be  made  indirectly  or  even  remotely  a  means  of  advancing 
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the  intermU  of  the  Irish  caaae.  Nothing  has  been  decided  bj  the 
Irish  party  ;  they  are  waiting  fur  the  development  of  the  debate  and  of 
events.  Ereutti  have  changed,  there  is  a  collapse  here,  a  breakdown 
there  ;  an  admission  made  on  the  OQu  side,  a  promise  exacted  oa  the 
other.  The  whole  situation  is  new,  and  there  is  no  time  to  consider 
it.  The  divieion  bell  will  ring  in  a  moment,  and  on  the  vote  of  tho 
Irish  party  depends  the  fate  of  a  Ministry.  Paroell  sits  for  a 
moment  silent,  and  his  men  all  look  to  him.  Suddenly  he  says,  in. 
the  quietest  and  most  unmoved  tone:  "  I  think  we  had  better  vote 
with  the  Government  this  time  " ;  or,  "  1  think  we  shall  do  well  by 
voting  with  the  Opposition."  I  never  knew  Mr.  Pamell  to  make 
a  mistake  in  strategy  or  in  tactics  when  he  was  thus  suddenly  thrown 
back  upon  his  own  instinct  and  his  own  inspiration  as  CDtnmander-in- 
chief.  Most  of  those  who  have  had  anything  to  do  with  journalism 
must  have  known  the  Special  Correspondent  who  is  good  for  little  or 
nothing  it*  he  is  set  down  to  writo  an  oceonnt  of  some  peaceful  civil 
ceremonial,  but  who  becomes  a  brilliant  and  powerful  writer  when  he 
is  wrapped  in  the  smoke  of  a  battle-field,  and  has  to  scratch  down 
bis  "  copy  "  on  horseback,  and  with  the  shells  screaming  about  him. 
The  excitement  gives  him  instant  possession  and  command  of  all  his 
finest  faculties.  Mr,  Pamell  sometimes  reminded  me  of  this  order  of 
Special  Corres^wndent.  The  more  exciting  the  crisis,  the  more  severe 
the  responsibility,  the  brighter  and  calmer  became  the  intellect 
of  our  commander-in-chief.  We  knew  we  could  always  trust  to  hu 
judgment  then. 

Mr.  ramell's  policy  grew  upon  him,  and  developed  within  him,  as 
events  went  on.  He  could  no  more  have  intended  at  tho  beginning 
to  do  a]l  that  he  did  than  Julius  Ca^ar  could  have  started  in  life  with 
the  determination  to  become  the  greatest  man  in  the  world.  lu  his 
University  days  he  had  no  care  about  politics  whatever ;  he  hardly 
knew  that  there  was  any  Irish  national  question.  Ho  himself  told 
me  some  years  ago  of  the  accident,  as  it  might  almost  bo  called, 
which  firet  sent  him  into  political  life.  Of  course  ho  must  have  come 
into  politics  sooner  or  later.  He  could  no  more  have  escaped  his 
destined  work  in  politics  than  Kobert  Suras  could  have  avoided 
writing  poetry.  But  as  some  chance  impulse  or  inspiration  has 
suddenly  set  many  a  poet  writing,  so  there  appears  to  have  been  an 
event  which  suddenly  made  Mr.  Parnell  a  politician.  At  the  time  of 
the  Fenian  outbreak  of  1867,  Parneira  mother  was  in  Ireland,  staying 
at  Avondale,  his  place  in  the  county  of  Wicklow.  She  was  an 
American,  and  was  known  to  be  in  sympathy  with  many  of  the 
Fenians,  to  whom  she  had  been  very  hind.  The  Dublin  authorities 
got  into  their  mind  the  absurd  idea  that  she  was  sheltering  Fenians 
and  storing  firearms  in  her  sou's  bouse.  The  police  were  sent  to 
search  the  house,  and  I  am  told  they  persisted  In  searching  the  lady's 
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own  bedroom.  Charlea,  her  son,  wew  then  at  Cambridge.  The  news 
of  what  he  regarded  n&turallv  as  a  wanton  insult  to  his  mother  EUed 
him  with  anger.  lie  was  then  a  verj-  yoang  man,  and  not  disposed 
to  make  much  allowance  for  oRicial  stupidity,  over-zeal  and  blunder- 
ing. Bnt  even  when  the  very  natural  anger  htkd  subsided  or  spent 
itself  the  question  remained  :  "  What  is  tJiis  national  cause  which 
iias  mj  mother's  sympathy — for  which  men  calling  themselvea  Feniana 
are  prosecuted  and  imprisoned  and  transported,  and  for  which  they 
are  willing  to  die  ?  Is  there  a  national  cause  ?  and  if  so,  why  am  I 
not  in  it,  as  my  ancestor  woa  in  the  days  of  Henry  Gratban  ?  " 
Mr.  Pamell  began  to  study  Irish  politics.  The  moment  he  bad  made 
op  his  mind  he  flung  himself  into  the  struggle  with  characteristic 
energy  and  determination. 

I  have  already  shown  what  was  the  condition  of  the  field  over 
which  Mr  Pamell  had  to  cast  his  eyes  before  making  np  his  mind 
as  to  hia  own  course  of  action.  It  is  curious  to  think  what  a  fresh, 
tmtrained  mind  it  was.  ?ifr.  Pamell  had  never  attended  the  debates 
in.  the  House  of  Comruons,  or  read  abont  them,  or  cared  about  them. 
H«  had  known  nothing  of  the  Fenian  cause  or  the  Fenian  leaders. 
Bat  he  seems  to  have  at  once  made  up  his  mind  that  there  was 
nothing  to  be  done  by  armed  insurrection,  and  that  there  was  nothing 
to  be  done  by  the  sort  of  I'arliameutary  agitation  which  was  going 
On.  Kow,  if  that  had  been  the  only  conclusion  be  come  to,  there 
would  not  have  been  mucli  political  instinct  or  inspiration  in  it. 
Many  of  us  had  long  come  to  that  conclusion.  It  was  better  to  have 
Isaac  Butt's  policy  tlian  absolutely  nothing,  for  after  all  it  kept  thft 
little  Parliamentary  lamp  burning,  and  any  light,  however  feeble, 
might  have  been  looked  to  as  a  light  of  hope.  But  it  was  clear  to 
most  of  us  that  the  aunnal  debate  on  Home  Rule  might  go  on  for  a 
century  without  making  any  impression  on  public  opinion,  and 
without  converting  the  House  of  Commons.  The  House  of  Commons 
did  not  care  three  straws  a)K}at  the  whole  qnestion.  The  Honso  of 
Oommotts  never  takes  the  initiative.  Free  trade  could  never  have 
been  carried  merely  by  Parliamentary  debates  on  the  merits  of  tha 
qneatton.  The  Anti-Com  Law  League  got  hold  of  the  English  demo- 
orocy,  and  the  English  democracy,  aided  by  an  extraordinary  and  moat 
calamitous  crisis,  converted  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  House  of 
Commons.  "  Famine  itself,  against  which  we  had  warred,  joined  as," 
said  John  Bright.  Without  the  Free  Trade  League,  and,  as  it  wonld 
«eem,  without  the  Irish  famine,  the  eloquence  of  Cohden  and  Bright 
would  have  called  aloud  to  solitude  for  years  and  years.  Mr.  Pamell 
seems  to  have  made  up  hia  mind  IVom  a  very  early  period  of  his 
political  life  thai  the  first  thing  to  do  was  to  get  a  strong  force  of 
fnibUc  opinion  in  Ireland  behind  him.  [<ater  on  he  came  to  be 
pOMeased  with  n  feeling  of  the  necessity  for  a  great  force  of  English 
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pabltc  opiDiou  belund  him.  Bnt  the  first  work  was  to  get  hdd  of 
Ireland,  and  bring  its  popular  B«Dtiment  and  support  back  to  con- 
stitationiU  and  Parliauient^uy  agitattun. 

Ad  Engliiih  reader  will  never  onderstand  exactly  what  Mr.  Pamell 
did  or  how  he  came  to  do  it,  onlesa  he  gets  into  bis  mind  the  central 
fact  that  when  Mr.  Farnetl  came  into  the  House  o£  Commons  Ireland 
was  only  just  barely  recovering  from  a  fit  of  very  natural  revulsion 
agaioBt  all  Parliamentaiy  agitation.  This  feeling  of  revulsion  had  a 
twofold  inspiration.  Adventurers  like  8&dleir  and  Keogh  had  used 
Parliamentary  agitation  for  their  own  swindling  purposes,  and  their 
game  had  failed  and  ended  in  hideous  personal  and  political  oat»-  '■ 
strophes.  Honest  Irishmen  who  had  done  all  their  beet  for  Ireland 
in  the  Honse  of  Commons  had  succeeded  in  doing  little  or  nothing, 
and  some  of  them  had  died  and  some  of  them  had  left  the  country. 
Therefore  the  new  national  movement  nndcr  the  new  name  of  Homo 
Rule  had  not  taken  mnch  hold  of  the  heart  of  the  Irish  popnlation. 
To  this  very  day~to  this  very  honr — the  memory  of  Sadleir  and 
Keogh  is  appealed  to  in  Ireland  as  a  warning  against  any  manner  of 
Parliamentary  agitation  which  does  not  have  as  its  first  principle 
hatred  and  hostility  to  the  English  Liberal  party.  It  is  forgotten 
that  Keogh'a  most  impassionod  appeals  were  made  to  the  men  of  the 
hill-side,  that  he  appealed  shrilly  to  the  anconstitutional  forces,  and 
professed  a  noble  scorn  of  an^vthing  merely  Parliamentary — until  his 
scorn  of  i'arliaoientary  methods  had  found  him  80  £rm  iu  his  Parlia- 
mentary seat  as  to  enable  him  to  use  Parliamentary  methods  for  his 
own  personal  advantage.  It  was  Pamell's  ekill,  foresight,  and  good 
fortune  which  enabled  him  to  torn  the  very  hatred  of  the  English 
Parliament  into  a  means  of  bringing  Ireland  back  to  the  ways  of 
Parliamentary  agitation.  Does  this  seem  a  paradox  ?  I  shall  show 
nry  easily  that  it  was  a  sound  and  statesmanlike  policy. 

Why  not  start  in  the  House  of  Commons  an  Irish  National  party, 
which  shodld  express  by  its  very  action  in  Parliament  the  distmsfc 
and  hatred  felt  by  so  many  of  the  Irish  people  for  any  and  every 
Rnglteli  Parliament  ?  Would  not  the  vast  majority  of  the  Irieli 
people  80on  begin  to  pat  faith  in  a  party  which  employed  its  position 
in  the  House  of  Commons  to  worry  and  obstruct  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  make  it  ridiculoua  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  nations? 
What  anient  Irish  Nationalist  oculd  refuse  to  give  his  approval  and 
his  support  to  a  party  like  that?  Mr.  Pamell  came  in  at  a  fortunate 
time  for  such  a  policy.  The  Tories  were  engaged  in  passing  a 
Coercion  Act,  and  the  prisons  were  yet  foil  of  Fenian  captives. 
The  country  was  getting  tired  of  Bntt's  annual  motions  and  the 
annual  compliments  paid  to  him  by  Ministers  of  the  Crown.  A  new 
sensation  ran  through  the  veins  of  the  people  when  it  was  found  thai 
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a  gronp  of  men  had  come  up  in  tlie  Hodw  of  Commons  who  were 
detertnined  to  obstruct  the  GovemmeDt  and  every  Govennnetit  in 
every  way^,  and  torn  the  rules  of  the  House  o£  Commons  against  the 
House  itself.  Mr.  Paruell  very  wisely  did  not  cooiiue  himself  to 
Irish  questions.  Very  early  la  hie  career  he  signaUsed  himself  by 
joining  with  a  small  and  earnest  setof  English  Radicals  in  obstrnctiug 
the  policy  of  the  Tory  Government  in  South  Africa,  lie  took  the 
leading  [wrt  in  the  obatractire  movement  which  ended  Jti  tho  aboliticun 
of  flogging  in  the  army  and  na^-y.  Probably  it  was  bis  experience 
of  the  efluct  that  could  be  produced  upon  Knglish  popular  feeling  by 
a  bold  and  daring  policy  of  this  kind  which  first  put  into  his  mind 
tiie  idea  that  Home  linle  itself  could  be  carried  by  such  a 
policy.  Only  by  degrees  and  slowly  could  there  have  come  on 
him  a  clear  appreciation  of  the  tremendoas  strength  of  a  policy 
of  systematised  obstmction.  I  have  heard  it  told  as  an  anecdote  of 
Mr.  Spnrgeon — I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  true  or  not — that  when 
somebody  asked  him  what  he  would  have  done  in  hia  early  preaching 
career  if  he  had  failed  to  secure  the  attention  of  the  congregation,  he 
declared  that  if  ho  could  not  have  accomplished  his  object  otherwise  he 
would  have  mounted  the  pulpit  in  a  red  coat,  and  so  compelled  ottentionw 
Mr.  Spnrgeon  had  a  just  confidence  in  what  he  intended  to  say.  Only 
got  the  congregation  to  listen  at  the  £rst,  and  all  the  rest  was  safe. 
Something  like  that  was  the  idea  of  Mr.  raraell  aud  of  his  few 
aasociatee  in  the  early  days  of  his  obatmction.  The  immediate  business 
was  to  obstruct  coercion,  and  the  Tory  Government  who  were  pressing 
it  on.  That  was  work  enough  in  itaelfto  win  the  approval  of  all 
Irish  Nationalists.  Besides  that,  there  was  the  fact  that,  while  Isaac 
Dott  always  showed  the  utmost  deference  to  the  mica  aud  the  usages 
and  the  conventionalities  d  the  Houae  of  Couimons,  this  new  party 
proclaimed  an  abf>oliite  indiSerenco  to  all  public  opinion  and  all  judg- 
ment except  the  piiblie  opinion  and  the  judgment  of  the  people  of 
Ireland.  And  tlien  Ijchind  all  that — and  this  was  the  thought  that 
come  latest  up  in  Mr.  Pamell's  mind — was  the  idea  that  if  tho  Triali 
Nationalists  could  compel  Kngtand,  and  especially  tho  English  demo- 
cracy, to  listen  to  what  they  had  to  say  for  Ireland,  the  English 
democracy  wonid  be  converted  to  our  cause.  Mr.  Parnell  bad  at  that 
timei  and  for  years  after,  a  great  faith  in  the  ultimate  jnstice  of 
English  public  opinion.  He  was  patient,  and  quite  wilting  to  await 
results.  1  remember  years  after  this,  when  the  Parnell  CJommission 
was  about  to  open.  I  told  him  one  clay  that  I  thought  some  members 
of  the  Liberal  Opposition  were  a  little  afraid  of  the  possibility  of 
unpleasant  disclosures  being  mode.  He  answered  very  composedly.  **  It 
is  quite  natural  that  they  should  be  afraid,"  he  said.  "They  do  not 
know  bat  that  we  may  at  one  time  or  other  have  been  prevailed  upon 
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to  sanction,  or  at  all  events  to  orerlook,  the  doing  of  some  wild  things. 
We  are  not  alarmed,  because  we  know  that  we  n67er  did  anytliing  of 
the  kind.      Bat  the;*  cannot  know  that  as  we  do." 

It  was  in  tliat  frame  of  mind  that  he  took  all  tbo  odium  heaped 
upon  him  and  hta  followers  during  the  early  chapters  of  obstraction. 
"  It  will  all  come  right  in  the  end,"  he  used  to  aay.  '•  They  will  find 
that  we  have  a  real  political  purpose  in  what  we  are  doing,  and  they 
will  do  us  justice  yet."  I  have  heard  and  read  a  great  deal  about 
3Ir.  Pamell'B  ingrained  hatred  for  England  and  the  EngH&h.  I  never 
learned  anything  of  the  kind  from  auy  words  of  his,  until  the  days  of 
Committee  Itoom  Number  Fifteen.  He  was  a  cool  and  critical  obaerrer 
of  national  peculiarities  here,  there,  and  everywhere,  and  his  criticisms 
were  unusually  keen  and  just.  Ue  often  criticused  Kngliah  ways  as 
he  criticised  Irish  ways  or  French  or  American  waya,  but  of  ingrained 
hatred  to  England  I  at  least  knew  nothing.  Some  of  bis  foUowen 
offned  to  such  a  feeling,  and  declared  that  they  could  not  help  it.  I 
never  heard  him  say  anything  of  the  kind.  lie  appeared  to  ma  to 
have  had  hardly  any  antipathies.  He  was  possessed  by  one  great 
idea — '*  possessed,"  in  the  old  sense — the  idea  of  currying  Home  Knle 
for  Ireland.  He  always  told  me  that  when  Home  Rule  was  carried 
he  hoped  very  soon  to  bo  able  to  retire  into  private  life.  So  practical 
was  his  turn  of  mind  that  he  told  me  eome  years  ago  he  had  been 
studying  the  famous  old  building  in  College  Green,  and  that  he  iaared  it 
would  bo  found  wholly  unsuited  for  the  purposes  of  a  modern  Irish  Par- 
liament. "  Wo  muBt  ait  there  for  a  session  or  two,"  ho  said,  **  for 
the  sake  of  the  hiatoric  association ;  but  I  fear  that  wo  shall  then 
have  to  find  ovit  some  other  place — perhaps  to  build  a  new  place 
altogether."  He  knew  well  that  we  were  years  off  then  from  the 
accomplishment  of  our  wishes ;  but  his  faith  was  firm  that  the 
wishes  must  be  accomplished^  and  he  was  already  looking  out  for  the 
practical  arrangements  which  must  be  made  on  their  accomplishment 
The  act  was  characteristic  of  the  man.  He  was  eminently  practical ; 
be  had  no  interest  la  abstractions.  Even  national  sentiments  he 
regarded  but  as  means  to  accomplish  a  practical  result.  I  have  no  wish 
to  speak  about  the  events  of  the  last  twelve  mouths.  It  is  a  fine  and  a 
true  saying  that  the  forbearance  which  seemed  too  much  for  the  living 
seems  too  little  for  the  dead.  I  think  of  Mr.  Farnell  as  I  knew  him 
during  the  years  that  we  fought  side  by  side.  As  Carlyle  aeks,  when 
trying  to  sum  up  the  character  of  Mirabeau,  "  What  formula  is  there, 
never  so  comprehensive,  that  will  express  truly  the  ^Ivx  and  the 
•nmtiwofhim — give  us  the  accurate  net  result  of  him?"  "There 
ia  hitherto  none  such,"  says  Carlyle,  speaking  of  Mirabeao.  "Tliera 
is  hitherto  none  such,"  1  say,  speaking  of  Pamell. 

Justin  M'Cabtbt. 


: 


I 


THE  SPIRITUALISATION  OF  THOUGHT  IN 

FRANCE. 


I 


GREAT  deal  haa  been  said,  and  justly  saifl,  alwnt  the  defects, 
the  sins,  nay,  almost  the  crimes,  of  the  Trench  literature  of 
our  day;  bat  what  has  not  yet  been  by  any  meana  adeqnatelj 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  European  pnblic  13  the  strong- 
reaction  against  that  literature  in  France  itself.  In  do  country  as 
yet  has  public  opinion  been  enlightened  as  to  the  quality  of  tbis 
sudden  remlsion,  the  fame  and  power  of  its  leaders,  the  purity  of  ite 
ainiBt  and  the  force  and  volnme  of  its  indignation.  As  a  matter  of 
Jact,  the  ontbnrat  of  indignation  in  France  itself  goes  far  beyond  what 
foreigners  have  any  notion  of;  for  it  is  not  fed  by  a.  spirit  of 
pnritanisui  alone,  but  by  all  that  was  ever  held  wise,  or  good,  or  juat 
in  a  nation, — by  all  the  national  aspirations  and  national  needs,  by 
the  memories  of  a  really  glorious  past,  aud  the  hopes  fed  by  what  once 
seemed  the  authorised  premise  of  a  fair  future.  The  feeling  of  revolt 
is  to  be  found  everywhere ;  and  its  expression  is  not  wanting  in 
quarters  where  it  might  have  been  least  expected.  A  aingle 
example  may  suffice.  Scarcely  had  the  warning  note  begun  to 
Bound  on  every  side,  when  the  barriers  of  the  lista  were  thrown  open 
by  a  combatant  whose  advent  geemed  the  very  lost  that  could  have 
been  anticipated.  Early  in  last  May  the  Figaro  published  a  letter 
from  Alexandre  Dumas  (Jils),  in  which  he  declared  that  in  Franco 
**  mankind  was  growiug  sick  of  its  own  diseased  condition,  and  clamour- 
ing fur  release  from  this  oil-pervading  corruption,"  *  and  added  : 

"Thooewho  Hhitll  diiUvcr  us  from  thin  moral  boud^ge,  and  help  uk  Ui 
tmuiple  on  our  base  sensuality  and  our  misenible  sentimentalixiitH,  will  W 

•  Byion,  ninety  ^citra  ago,  spokoof'this  !n«radlc«b1e  tAlnt  of  sin.'  Duiuo.*  juitii 
It  e»eD  mote  »iroDj{lT  ; — "C^t.tt-  pm fond*  traction  qui  va  w  prodaiic  tontrc  I'tlciLflln 
pelotnro  do  mal  doot  noiib  Kumaiei  lu," 
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tfao  saviours  of  our  future.  And  their  time  is  npproaching.  W«  «n 
u^uredly  on  the  eve  of  n  meDtal  &nd  moral  apristng  6urh  u  luU  oerer  jret 
been  witnessed  ;  and  our  beardless  yonths  are  even  now  preparitig  &  burst  of 
ituiritualixai  bo  Iremendous  thai  nothing  in  the  past  can  aflTord  a  parall*) — 
VM  teile  pou9te«  liaits  U  apiritualitme  qtton  n'aura  jamais  vu,  la  pareilU,"* 

Now  this  letter,  be  it  noted,  bears  the  eignafctirs  of  no  TTnivemty 
professor,  no  phaotasist,  no  phrasemonger,  no  pedant  or  rhetorician ;  it  , 
is  Bigned  by  the  hardest  hitler,  the  plainest  truth-teller,  the  bitteieat«^ 
Bcourger  oC  French  jorals  and  manners  that  modem  fiction  luu  yet^ 
produced,  yet  by  e  who  lb  at  the  same  time  essentially  a  man  (k^ 
modem  mind,  an  not  to  be  alarmed  by  any  mere  plainnen  <^ 
speech. 

The  6rstmQtteriugso£  diEOontent  bad  come  early,  bat  were  iaoIatMp' 
They  may  be  found  here  and  there,  from  183S  onwards,  in  the  oolum^ 
of  the  SUcle^  then  under  the  direction  of  M.  Caraot,  the  father  of  t&g 
President  of  the  llepubtic;  bub  tlio  really  strong  movement  of  aUrm 
and  disgust,  the  full  tide  of  reprobation,  only  rose  with  the  pragr^ 
of  the  Exhibition.      Then    came  the    notorious  '*  prvci's  Cluivibi^* 
followed  by  on  outburst  of  public  indignation,  and  by  the  fonnstioa 
of  the  Moral  Oefence  Associalious,  which,  again,  led   np  tc  t^ 
ednca^onal    institutions  of    Lavisse.      The    culminating    point  wis 
reached  in  Dumas'  letter  to  the  Figaro,  vc  the  recent  appeal  of  JoIm 
Simon,  in  the  Temp&,  against  immoral  literature,  and  in  the  lectores 
of  Fred^c  Passy  at  the  Soci^t^  dee  Economistes.     These  an  </L 
yesterday. 

The  onward  march  has  been  steady.  At  the  date  of  the  earlier 
protests,  the  little  knot  of  yonng  men  who  are  now  taking  the  readioji 
world  by  storm  had  scarcely  began,  in  the  columns  of  the  •Tbi^rtis/ dn 
Dibats,  to  foreshadow  their  coming  power  and  bold  intent — the  intw 
still  perhaps  half  nnconsoioDs,  but  th(^  power  already  there — Uteot, 
indeed,  for  some  few  months  longer ,  bot,  to  all  of  finer  ear  and  tooci, 
unmistakable. 

The  reign  of  Dumas  had  long  been  endured  ;  but  Dumas  was  nem* 
theless  an  enemy,  hostile  to  all  the  prejudices,  to  all  the  hypocrisui, 
to  all  the  practices  and  creeds  of  the  million,  of  that  general  pabfic, 
which,  though  restive  under  curb  or  Insfa,  succumhe  to  irrenttibla 
streugth.  Dumas  was  a  force,  and  therefore  predominant,  tboo^ 
persuading  few  and  converting  none.  He  left  matters  pretty  uidi 
as  they  were,  for  he  took  the  time  as  it   was,  and  also  its  men  ud 

*  Be  It  r«markod,  by  tlio  waj.  that  Professor  LaviaM,  ia  hia  mergMle  SMCtl  im 
Joofi  to  the  "  bcftrdleu  youtbK  "  of  tbr^  budding  Univenitj  of  Kuicj.  tuea  siawrt  Ik 
•une  t«nD3  Icspcaliinfc  of  tlm  narnn  solijfwt ;  and,  aft^r  heaping  nnmCAvured  lonw 
the  j(i>  dt  lifde  lii«nttuT^  of  je«lejrday,  ftod  ailiuiiiiR  bis  licaKti  to  reptuliaU  U  ihc 
and  bnncb,  be  ^ulomnly  exclaims : 

"  Butunrlcz  vodit  bi«t,  mos  amis,  o4  qsA  jo  Totu  dis  U 1 " 

U  ir>)u1d  bv  iiuponaible  toilexoribo  tbe  slieot  prodaosd  opon  tbe  wbola  Fnoct  P>Uc 
bj  tbja  eloquent  adtlress  lo  hi*  own  student  popaUtlon,  to  "tho  joucb  wboD  u  bw 
helped  to  torn,"  br  "  tbe  so  beloved,  so  ^-enentcd  '  Ussier.' " 


women  ;  and  the  crowd,  wbile  it  growled  and  snarled,  woa  none  tlift 
less  composed  of  mdiTidualii,  each  one  of  whom  oxultod  in  the 
recognition  of — his  neighbonr.  But  'cite  period  most  be  taken  into 
account.  When  Dnmas  painted  the  "  demi-monde "  and  produced 
his  first  photographs  of  GaUic  civilisation  aa  it  really  flourished  under 
the  second  Empire,  the  men  who  were  to  appreciate  his  work  were 
not  yet  grown  up.  The  largo  majority  of  them  were  either  unborn, 
or  were  at  all  events  mere  children. 

Between  the  scathing  judgments  of  Dumas,  aad  the  mournful 
eympathy  of  our  more  pitiful  age,  n  wide  guIE  yawua  ;  hut,  all  the 
Baiue,  the  iudigoatiou  of  Molii^re'a  "  Alcesto/'  filtered  through  the 
homelier  and  more  outspoken  bourgeois  or  ixtulmardier  of  Dnmas, 
was  a  necessity.  It  was  a  tatage  of  feeling  that  had  to  be;  and 
it  formed  the  subsoil  which  nourished  the  growtli  of  the  moralists  of 
to-day. 

A  still  stronger  indignation  against  wrong  wm,  indeed,  called  for ; 
but  with  it  then;  came  a  new  shade  of  tenderness  for  the  wrong- 
doer. The  general  temperament  was  altering;  it  had  been  subdued 
by  disappointment  and  unforeseen  soffering.  What  we  have  now 
before  us  is  a  new  and  nobler  impulse,  the  opposite  of  indigna- 
tion, though  indirectly  springing  from  it ;  ib  is  indignation  in  the 
upward  recoil,  which  is  enthusiasm — the  enthusiasm  for  the  Beat- 
And,  in  this  exaltation  of  the  "Po»Ssia  flu  Bien,"  what  is  pre- 
eminently noticeable  is  the  identity  of  the  effect  produced  on 
antagonistic  natures,  and  the  similarity  of  expreeslon  resorted  to 
by  men  of  the  most  opposite  mood.  Thus,  within  a  single  week  we 
hare  writers  so  far  apart  as  Dumas  and  Jules  Lemaitre  paying  bomsge 
at  the  same  shrine — Dumas,  in  the  F^nru,  enthusiastically  pro- 
phesying the  advent  of  "  Spiritualism,"  and  Lemaitre,  in  the  Vibuts, 
proclaiming  the  spirit  of  t^e  Psychic  era  already  incarnate  in  one 
man,  and  summing  up  under  the  name  *'  Desjardinism  "  whatever 
ia  highest,  purt'st,  and  of  most  rare  attainment  in  the  idealism  of 
the  present  hour.'  This  may  suffice  to  show  the  intensity  and 
BoUdity  of  this  mighty  movement. — a  movement  comparable  in  many 
respects  to  the  pre-Kaphaelite  movement  in  England,  but  of  far  wider 
scope,  since  its  ultimate  outcome  is  the  spirituatisation  of  all  thought, 
in  whatever  mode  or  region  it  may  manifest  itself. 

This  "  unity  in  diversity  "  of  sentiment  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
striking  characteristic  of  the  whole  ;  and  tJiis  brings  us  to  the  study 
of  the  actual  situation,  and  thequestion  how  it  arose.  What  brought 
these  divergent  thinkers  into  one  common  line  of  mental  develop- 
mmt?      What  has  condensed  their  imaginings  into  such  substantial 

*  Damni'  l^Hrt  n»  Figaro  t«  dat«d  Haj  t3.  atiil  -the  fivilleton  on  Ibaen't  "  Wild 
Duck,"  hj  Jutes  Lnualtie,  Usy  ll.  In  it,  ejieaking  of  tli«  "New  Dcpftnuru,"  bo 
iMjM'.  "L'ldJal  do  Tt«  int^ricuro,  la.  moTalc  absolne,— sf  je  puis  nt'cxprimcraLn^  im 
Dciriafdlfilaine  ...,*' 
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form  ?     How  c&me  tJitey  to  be  the  leAders  of  tlie  reaction  ?     Who 

spoke  first  ? 

Let  DO  reader  wonder  or  protest,  still  leee  deny  ;  the  determiniDg 
caoee  was  tbe  Exhibition, 


I. 

Ererytbin^  h&a  its  startinK'Point.  From  the  tndescribab]»i 
iadiiitesiuial  poir.*'  of  contact  spriDgs  life.  Take  the  mute  silex 
from  its  parent  Tv>  k  ;  the  touch  of  the  equally  damb  metal  vta<vea 
its  being,  and  it  fla.  les  forth  iv  Haioe — the  tlame  which  is  its  speei  !i. 
The  doU  stone,  inert  to  all  appearance  aa  deep-sea  mud,  finds 
utterance  at  the  touch  of  the  hidden  spring.  And  so  with  th» 
bare  prosaic  fact  of  that  huge  balk  of  matter  brought  to  view  by 
the  recent  Voika-wandening  from  all  ends  of  the  earth :  beneaUi 
its  occamolated  weight  of  inanimate  objects  there  lay  a  sense,  a 
Soul! 

The  Exhibition  of  1S8!)  was  supposed  to  represent  the  lotal  sum 
and  achieTement  of  man's  inventiveness  in  tangible  thin^.  But  the 
revelation  it  really  made  was  the  revelation  of  his  psychic  power.  The 
phenomena  were  mental  phenomena.  The  Exhibition  was  the  greatest 
snggeiBtion  of  modem  times. 

Embodying  at  its  birth  a  double  principle,  of  which  even  its  most 
enlightened  promoters  were  but  dimly  aware,  and  of  which  the 
twin  terms  wero  Internationalism  and  Psychology,  its  result  may  be 
befit  summed  up  in  the  one  word,  Expansion.  The  gospel  first 
preached  from  its  pulpit  wos  the  gospel  of  Altruism  ;  and  its  first 
prejiichers — from  different  but  not  from  adverse  points  of  view — were 
Lavisse  and  Vog(i6.  The  one  was  inspired  by  his  passion  for  the 
historical  philosophy  of  all  races,  the  other  by  the  biblical  intnitions 
ot  bis  boyhood  and  the  impression  made  on  him,  as  on  Tolstoi,  by 
the  dogma,  "  II  faut  avoir  una  fime." 

Both  these  men  were  emphatically  Precursors.  "We  must  speak 
of  each  in  turn.  And,  first,  let  ua  descrilse  the  circumstances  which 
led  the  writer  of  "  Les  Tombeaui  de  I'Egypte"  and  "  Mariette  Bey" 
to  penetrate  the  mystical  meaning  of  the  "  World's  Fair." 

Eugfene  Melchior  de  Togii6  was  an  e.tceediugly  young  diplomat, 
hardly  more  than  a  lad,  when  he  was  made  atiachi  to  the  French 
Embassy  at  Constantinople.  He  had  endured  keen  moral  suffering 
from  the  cruel  surprises  of  the  Franco-German  wor,  and  "  the  havoc 
and  the  splendour  of  the  East  "(to  use  the  phrase  of  "Eothen"), 
had  already  cast  strange  lights  and  shades  over  a  mind  predisposed  to 
the  poetry  of  things.  His  literary  dilmt  was  mode  in  the  Hrvns  des 
Dertx  Momks,  and  it  was  the  diifut  of  a  master, — of  so  genuine  and 
undeniable  a  prosei-poet  that,  at  this  earliest  dawn  of  what  was  so 
soon  to  be  hailed  as  light,  one  of  his  coTifrirts,  a  man  rarely  at  fanlt 
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in  such  oases,  exclaimed  ;  "  VoiU  le  LamBrtine  de  la  prosa— et  qui,  lai 
aasai,  vieot  d'Orient ! " 

The  ciy  oven  now  riDgs  in  my  ears  j  and  it  nos  caught  a p  from  the 
first  momeat  by  the  initiated. 

M.  Bnloz  (p^re)  perceived  at  a  glanoe  the  ralue  of  the  young 
writcTt  and  from  that  hour  M.  do  YogilS  beeama  a  constant  con- 
tributor to  the  famous  rerien*  and  a  frequent  callaborator  in  the 
Journal  dt*  DfltatA*  only  varying  these  literary  activities  with  the 
dutiea  of  his  diplomatic  profe^ion  in  Russia. 

His  growing  fame  qnickly  led  to  the  abandonment  of  his  official 
career,  and  M.  de  Vogu6  exchanged  the  narrower  grooves  of  State 
literature  for  the  fields  of  free  speculative  thought.  Few,  even  among 
his  more  intimate  friends,  gnessed  the  heights  to  which  these  nev- 
6edged  wings  were  yet  to  soar  ;  but  the  final  suggestion  of  his 
definite  calling  came  to  him,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  from  the  Exhibition; 
and  it  came  after  a  somewhat  practical  fashion. 

When  the  present  able  director  of  the  lieviie  <U»  Jkvx  Afonda 
induced  M.  de  Vogllfi  last  summer  to  go  with  him  to  the  "Show"  of 
the  Champs  de  Mars,  and  ia  the  midst  of  the  tumult  and  confusion, 
the  rush  and  the  din  of  the  Galerie  dea  Machines,  simply  said  to  him : 
"  Now  !  describe  that  in  your  own  words  !  But  first  of  all,  see  it ; 
take  it  in  ;  and  when  you  have  done  that — not  before — then  spoak." 
M.  de  Vogiie  answered :"  I  can't  1  Nor  can  any  one.  It  ia  impossible!" 
And  so  in  truth  it  appeared,  and  of  all  things  the  most  inappropriate 
seemed  the  notion  of  asking  a  dreamer  like  Vogtl^  to  "describe" 
what  the  Exhibition  was  intendi>'d  and  suppo&ed  to  represent.  Bat  the 
Idea  lay  dormant  under  the  rude  fact,  and  the  poet  found  it  there.  The 
sool  had  been  touched,  had  vibrated,  and  through  the  "  iuterpenetm- 
tion  of  the  senses  "  (it  is  Sbelley's  conception)  Ltie  touch  swelled  into 
Bonnd,  and,  even  as  at  the  contact  of  flint  aud  steel,  the  spark  sprang, 
and  the  fiery  utterance  burst  forth. 

Henceforth,  not  mere  words,  b»t  the  *'  word"  was  spoken  that  told 
the  purport  of  the  vast  "  suggestion."  The  inspiration  came  from 
every  side,  and  not  from  any  single  or  isolated  source.     The  Wrltgeut 

*  It  migtit  b«  inlervDliDK  to  Inquire  what  Ima  'ber-n  CIir  uutcomv  ot  the  lon^  carenr 
«1  lh«  JUtnu  tU»  Dtux  Mondt*,  from  tbc  tutrhcHt  Intelloctual  &□'!  «lhicnl  potni  of  view 
Umpwtivs  of  taett  ttXt-M  uid  tlic  litentnte  of  tb*  immcliULiioD.     Uudcfs  FraBco 
4>wai  nKDjr  of  h«r   ouUeat   Ihinken   luid    noblest  clunKK'^a  ttt  the  tAntr  at  klmoitt 
pvillMiic  tfiaitj  tmpBrted  to  U  b;  Iti  foundtr.  If.  Balm  the  elder.    Ii  wm  there  that 
nen  lOce  M.  Coosio,  after  ha  hsd  Ififl  oSloe,  Adininl  Jurion  da  L»ftn<rl*r*,  oi  Admin] 
Pw  •ongbt  an  oiiDMtript«ii  field  for  the  ozpremoa  of  what  wjm  In  ifaam— of  tb« 
quftlilica  which  gave  thcni  tb«ir  rtuuiicl«r  tiM  pubtir.  mui.    There  in,  for  example.  In  k11 
CgnUoentAl  lilctmure  no  prodnciioo  of  hi|{ber  mofal  eruideDr  than  Admiral  Juheu'a 
"Kl^dltioti  da  Tage.*'    It  U  tbc  rorannoe  of  JWponcibUltr,  Cold  in  tlia  language  of 
Bcndolu-^  pa>Mgc  of  oIomic  vtory  io  wbiob  the  classic  actor*  livo  before  oa :  t^jf 
UM  m7  wiiMla  and  wa*e«  apeak  as  Uiej  apoke  to  old  Uomer  hlinaelf .  And  Twpond  with 
MbtAw  Toiui  to  tbe  ttrvfflM  of  the  dmy-worahlppar  of  our  own  daj.    I  oMd  (eai  do 
coatnilktloo  if  l  ^rtn  that  for  such  a  picture  ih#  aolhor  found  iu  proper  traiaa  (n 
UMifrru^.  «id  thnt  he  routd   ifidrra,  liave  pubtishr-.l  il  in  no  other  i)«rlodical.  No  one 
™|"»«<-tl7  kA  be  l^-an ;  but  thill  ii  wh«rrc  the  Herxf  began.  anJ  it  ought  on«X  t9  b» 
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animates  all :  science,  art,  indastry  replenish  aqoally  Uie  Niagara 
flood  of  inspiration  ;  ear  aiitl  eye  are  alike  interpretciB,  conductora  of 
the  vital  principle,  so  that  each  finda  its  "other,"  and  all  vagrant 
forces,  compelled  to  concentration,  join  to  form  one  whole.  From 
the  electrician  or  geologist  may  come  the  botanist's  most  delicate 
discoveries ;  and  the  musician  may  one  his  magic  to  the  astronomer 
or  the  mining  engineer.*  Here  lies  the  true  novelty  of  the  whole 
thing — in  the  immediate  and  direct  compulsion  of  a  given  sense  to  a 
given  end  by  tlie  indirect  action  of  all  or  any  of  the  other  senses. 

The  Rucceos  of  M.  de  Vogue's  interpretation  of  the  Exhibition  was 
dae  to  this — that  he  did  precisely  what  he  was  told  to  do,  be  repi-o* 
daced  what  he  saw,  and  he  told  his  story  "  in  bis  own  words."  It 
was  the  universality  of  the  vision  that  chiefly  impressed  him.  To  bring^ 
this  home  to  the  reader,  I  mast  quote  a  few  lines  from  his  opening 
and  from  hia  closing  pages. 

*'  The  following,"  he  begins,  "  are  the  records  o£  a  student's  impres- 
sions."    And  he  goes  on  : 

"  Oar  great  exliibttiouB  are  a  sort  of  temporary  universities.  They  invite 
each  of  us  to  suspend  for  awhile  his  habitual  stU'diw,  and  take  his  snare  of 
the  cucyclopicdio  education  offered  by  all  to  all." 

And  again  : 

"  The  Exhibition  is  an  interminable  object-lesson,  whose  flntt  effect  is 
to  oveTwlielm  all  the  percpptive  faculties,  whether  physical  or  moral,  and 
to  overxtroin  the  capacities  of  eye  and  miml.  The  mere  hnmnD  element  is 
exhausted,  and  c-an  nu  louger  affurd  attention  to  details  ;  all  hope  of  parti- 
cularisinp  muRt  Ims  h'Ft  at  tliu  d«nr ;  we  are  starting  on  a  voyage  of  discovery 
TOuihI  the  world,  and  what,  Btep  hy  step,  we  shall  really  disoovor  are  the 
general  featiirrs  that  go  tn  make  up  our  own  epoch—  the  various  life-springa 
■whence  our  own  lire  has  sprung.  Thet  disooVBry  wo  have  undertaken  in 
nothing  less  than  the  dihwovery  of  ourselves.  This  miBcaUed  'Centenary' 
of  succossive  material  facts  would  be  a  mere  childish  diversion  (un  dirtrtitst- 
'nimt  puerilj  if  it  were  not,  as  it  is  in  truth,  a  profound  eznminntion  of  con- 
science. So  far  from  having  a  retmfipectivo  charaotcr,  the  Exhibition  is 
the  starting' piNDt  of  the  world  to  be  ;  it  contains  the  embryo  of  the  world's 
future.  In  this  conaistA  its  superiority  over  its  pi-edocositors.  In  this  lies  the 
riddle  of  Its  irrciistible  charm.  In  this  monumental  oliaoA,  in  thoEe  imagto 
of  men's  abtxles,  whiither  of  wood,  oatt  iron,  or  painted  oanvaH,  in  this 
iiiachincry  kept  in  motion  by  dymtmica)  laws,  but  most  of  all  in  the  sttunge 
tiiiknown  forms  of  thought  and  expression  forenhadowing  unimagined  modes 
of  life — we  are  constrained  to  recognise  a  civilisation  yet  uDhom.    We  are 

«  1  can  mm?  toTget  ihe  Impresjloa  produced  \iy  a  remark  (if  Mftdame  Canwt'f'in 
iho  llrit  Atjt  at  Ma^  ItWli.  The  roDgh  naclothed  8t.niMiire  of  tbn  f:iK%Qtao  rMCueef 
t.h«  machine  RalliTT  liad  just  been  erected,  and  the  PrMid«iie  had  bern  Iwvtted  to 
iskpecc  It.  At  a  »niAU  n-cvpiioti  at  tliu  Blj'ti'ti,  koidv  on«  qI  vpry  or-linar^  peroeptioOft 
remarked  thai  it  oitbt  bu  hard  to  appreciate  ibe  artistic  bcntity  of  'bare  "iron- 
iaonK«r7  "—to  which  Madame  Caniot  replied. "  Ye>,  bat  nerhaps  yoti  liau't  llrf  ammg 
eitginttri  U  I  do."  Undame  Uarnot.,  who  U  hiKhlj'  t;lft^  unislicnllT,  liAd,  from  tb» 
aecoostB  afforded  her  b;  her  ooanKt  bcloo^ni^s,  been  able  at  onee  tn  eeiie  the 
n(riUfloU!i  hsrmonios,  Che  ideal  traocrieii,  brongbt  homo  by  the  unadorned  "iioD- 
laongery  "  to  th«  pravtiMd  ejr«. 
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faritig  wbat  is  not,  but  will  most  surely  be.    6*««t  fwu/*  du  moiuU  yui  Mm 
tirtimin," 

After  deducing  ia  a  few  pregnant  pages — gnided  id  his  task  mainly 
by  the  oomparisou  of  the  dwellings  of  difl'erent  periods — tlie  man  of 
our  otvn  day  from  the  prehistoric  man,  M.  de  Yogti£*  treats  of  what 
have  been  the  pecnliar  "  saggestions  "  ho  has  htmsielf  obeyed. 

"  I*t  no  one  come  to  m«,"  he  ifiyBi  "  for  t*chnicftl  dwcriptiont*  or  for  noy 
practical  inBtruction  !  Tliey  mistake  their  num.*  I  follow  thti  track  of  my 
curiosity  or  my  ignorance,  trying  to  satisfy  the  one,  and  jierlmps  enli^bten- 
inj;  the  other ;  but  always  est(*ming  moat  thw  methods  of  JIi*ro«Intiii»  ftnd 
MootaigQe,  which  plainly  c-onmat  lo  having  neither  plan  Qor  tm^ihod  of  any 
•ort  whotGoerer FictureetjiieneKH  of  iut|>ect,  memories  reudlod  of  dis- 
tant days,  visions,  intiiitionfi,  dreams  ....  these  lire  the  things  of  geuuiue 
intereot  to  me  ;  and  the  ptx^hable  «:oiif>e<)uenoe  is  thnt  when  all  i^  tfiuled  and 
the  curOiin  fallen,  none  of  ua  (I  mean  I  and  i>uch  ok  I  am)  will  have  Been 
one  tangle  thing  of  wliat  the  many  have  deemed  exclusively  worth  seeing. 
The  Ideii  lying  Intent  under  the  form  will  have  f^o  pos^cHited  us  that  no  room 
will  bare  been  loft  to  examine  or  care  for  tht!  objects  pi-eeented  to  our  view. 
The  Exhibition  Is  only  what  it  it*,  and  t<o  enthralling  as  it  is,  because  it  repre- 
sents such  an  immense,  such  an  infinite  and  marreUoug  storage  of  Ideas  1 " 

The  predominance  of  the  Idea  over  the  Fact — this  is  the  fonnula 
of  the  entire  achool, 

"  Suggestion  ! "  There  we  have  the  troa  word  !  Suggestions  of 
the  heart  and  of  th«  brain,  the  pressure  of  the  inrieible  on  the  mind's 
aclLv»  powers,  the  divination  of  the  Unknowable,  the  conviction  that 
it  ftxists  I  Thia  in  what  the  mind  of  the  "  Universal  Student "  (as 
flfi  calls  himself)  took  in,  in  the  Ovhrk  dis  Machims  ufthe  Champs 
^  W  Mars.  And  now  at  once  we  recognise  the  double  principle, 
scientific  and  psychical,  and  we  feel  the  enharmonic  harmony  that  it 
contains.  Nowhere  is  this  better  explained  than  in  the  following 
sentences : — 

"A  moToeni  will  arrive  when  we  shall  have  to  count  up  uU  Nature's 
{(WMs;  and  when  that  reckoning  takes  place  we  Khali  »ee  whiit  euorgieR  have 
failed.  ....  lly  that  time,  better  informed  by  science,  we  may  have  to 
resort  to  more  exact  fomis  of  Hpt:ei'h  than  our  pretvent  sufjirestions  liave  taught 
mt.  Let  US  hope  that  science  will  one  day  reveal  the  Central  Motor,  the  motor 
whence  are  derivc>d  the  somotimeH  coutlicting  applicationn  of  power.  We 
aluUl  then  learu  that  there  where  is  itot  found  the  faculty  of  transuttMuon 
of  the  one  Sovereign  Energy,  there  the  principle  itself  stands  condemned. 
The  laws  of  the  outward  univen^e  are  but  the  reflex  of  the  moral  world 
within,  and  thu  Universal  Force,  unco  adequately  distribatcd  into  its  proper 
channels,  will  inspire  the  human  htnirt  for  all  the  purpofic^  of  hnoian  hie. 
In  thin  liotr  order  of  things  Force  must  regain  its  tioltio,  aoaient  name ;  with 
us,  as  with  the  Roman,  it  muKt  bo  called  Virtue.  We  may  liod  at  last  that 
in  truth  all  metamoriihoiwt*  of  For«i  are  hut  the  traoKmutations  of  Virtue  1 " 


*>  !'«/<  "EoUwD."     "Lctcu  OD4  tBRi  to  lUs  book  for  Kvuad  iiifomiatioa. 
B«  win  And  limply  the  peisooal  imprcaslona  of  a  wilful  traveller." 
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HU  later  pages  Judicata  the  true  purport  of  the  foregoing  leaBoos. 
and  the  remarkable  Hltle  volume  oonclades  thus  : — 

''The  (ihow  has  p«ieed  away,  tht?  curtain  has  falleu.  I  return  frcoD  my 
last  vudt  to  the  dewl  \  Yw,  iiideoil ;  the  ^'iyurt  Las  vanished ;  in  a  material 
henae  its  effect  has  been  produced,  and  in  no-called  uaefuloev  is  ended. 
Whether  iu  pr&ctitsl  rcsulta  have  been  what  was  enocted,  hoped,  is  quite 
a  Hubordinate  question— importA  little,  in  fact.  The  BxhibitJon  was,  before 
all  eUe,  a  problem  of  moral  si^ificanee.  Uumun  energiea  have  been 
itwakened  ;  a  People  has  recovered  the  n)nfic)ou.-me»!  of  iteelf.  For  the  first 
time  for  twenty  yeais  the  genuine  fiense  of  life,  of  itd  capacities  and  aim-t,  has 
been  aroui»ed.  And  now  the  last  veat^eaof  these  representations  of  other 
modes  of  existence  have  diHappeared,  and  theAophantomfi  of  seeming  realities 
liAve  been  dL^pelled,  and  the  viAiona,  the  dreams  of  memory-,  alone  are  left; 
but  the  demolition  of  tlie  faded  ima^  finggoata  fresh  aapirations.  All  rain — 
ruinn  of  ancient  drtpi,  and  of  modern  inventions, — all  baA  crumbled  away ; 
und  from  the  midM;  of  thia  dextruotion  arisea  the  strong  feeling  of  remutxnee, 
of  renovation.  We  divine  a  traii»fonnation  of  force  that  never  dieti,  of  fornw 
that  merely  cban^'e.  We  feel  the  fecundation  of  the  new  idea,  the  rutih  of 
fretb  creation,  bursting  tli  rough  the  extinct  capacities  of  the  exhaiiKtad  [la^t, 
and  from  the  liguitt  of  a  deud  c«ntiii-y,  now  Rwe))t  away,  tliere  looms  on  our 
horizon,  yet  undeline<),  the  shadow  oi  the  futui-e  age ;  of  the  century  that 
even  now  is  partly  ount." 

These  lines  go  deep  into  the  mystery  of  the  whole  conception,  for 
they  point  to  what  underlies  it  in  every  part — the  Darwinian  theory 
of  evolntion ;  evolntion  of  scicDce,  evolution  of  psychology,  evolution 
of  the  certwnty  of  the  uo-called  "  Unknowable,"  •  evolation  of  the 
germH  still  wrapt  in  the  womb  of  time ;  but  also  the  more  positive 
inter-evolation  of  idea  and  fact,  implying  in  the  end  the  perfect  fal- 
filment  of  the  duties  impoaed  on.  man  by  his  own  conscience,  and  of 
the  grander  respoD-Hibilitiea  he  has  yet  to  acknowledge  in  obedience  to 
the  dictates  of  a  more  fully  awakened  soal. 

This  brings  ua  to  the  other  Precursor — the  twin  champion  with 
Togiie  of  the  new  Dogma.  Professor  Lavisse  is  perhaps,  in  some 
Bense,  a  more  active  convert  to  the  present  movement  than  even 
M.  de  Vogtii^.  Whilst  the  latter  is  diacussing  the  prophetic  intuitions 
of  mankind,  the  former  is  creating  the  actual  men — the  new  prac- 
tical race. 

It  is  in  the  mooting  of  these  two  spirita  thai  we  catch  the  enhar- 
monic element.  All  inasicians  will  understand  me.  Neither  underlies 
the  other,  but  none  can  say  where  either  finds  its  b'mit,  or  oeasee  to 
mingle  with  the  other. 

Both  teachers  arc  somewhere  abont  a  decade  in  advance  of  the 
main  body  of  their  followers,  and  both  have  acquired  by  hard  study 

■  L'Jfifoantuualie  i>  Ihc  exprcvMon  UDivcreally  adopted  bv  the  psychic  acboot  Ic  la 
of  inlinitcly  larger  Aoopc  than  the  VitbrKhrtiliKJie ;  but  the  "  t/'itapluiwiNe,"  ia  the 
senM  in  wbicb  Goethe  uaed  it,  Is  the  root  of  the  "  /iiniRniiMKrblf;" 
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klie  power  tbef  are  now  excrciBiDg.  Intemationality,  in  principle  and 
practioe,  has  beeD  the  iDapiring  motive  of  M.  Laviase.  The  philosophy 
of  Vogiid  sprang,  in  ita  earlier  stages,  from  his  experiencea  of 
diplomatio  interoonrse,  and  from  the  stady  of  the  intlncnce  of 
thought  on  State  relationships.  'Ilie  philosophy  of  Lavisse  has  ita 
focoB  in  the  progress  of  personal  cnltnre,  the  modificationa  of  mind 
and  race,  doe  to  the  facts  of  history  throngh  the  entire  past.  He 
possesses  in  the  highest  poKsibte  degree  vhat  aomo  modem  Germ&n 
writers  hare  termed  the  /ediny  of  history.  He  not  only  realises 
the  life  of  the  dead  ages ;  he  lives  in  them,  as  they  lire  in  him,  and 

Mienoe  breathes  life  into  a  new  hnmanity.  The  Exhibition  roused  the 
one  as  it  did  the  other ;  it  infused  into  their  work  that  passion 
vitiiout  which  there  is  no  life. 

^  Beneath  the  Tnaterial  elements  of  the  Qaltric  dts  MacJiints  VogU€ 
detected  the  spiritual  impuise,  the  "  central  motor,"  as  he  terms  it ; 
whilst  in  the  torrent  of  uncivilised  and  civilised  humanity  that  from 
all  the  bouodaries  of  the  oniverae  poured  down  on  the  Champs  de 
Mars,  Lavisse  divined  the  points  of  union  existing  in  the  minds  and 
sonls  of  all  created  beings.  It  was  the  evidently  possible  initrpcne^ 
traiion  of  human  souls  that  the  spirit  of  internationalism  taught  to 
Lavisse.  It  was  this  that  transformed  the  erudite  "profeysenr  en 
Sorbonne "  into  the  idealistic  profesBor  of  the  whole  world's  annals, 

Hod  made  him  a  "  Master,"  like  those  whom,  in  days  of  yore,  hosts  of 
admiring  diaciplea  followed  and  obeyed  with  passionate  devotion. 

Ernest  Lavisaa  began  aR  a  mere  instructor  of  his  fellow-men.  He 
'wrote,  he  lectured,  he  poured  his  thougfata  into  t^ie  young  receptive 
minds  that  gathered  round  him,  till  instruction  grow  into  inspiration, 
and  the  sympathetic  intelligenco  of  master  and  scholars  created  a  sort 
of  warm  atmosphere  of  enthusiasm,  in  which  the  living  seeds  of  the 
new  Idealism  could  freely  swell  and  gtirminate.  Lavisse  has  inangu- 
rated  the  emotional  sense  of  history.  He  has  not  only  niado  hin 
disciples  know  what  they  know  ;  he  baa  made  them  feel  it,  see  it, 
pOBsesB  it,  and  he  possessed  by  it.  Compelled,  himsf^lf,  by  the  domi- 
nating Ideal,  he  found  himself  Hung  forward  on  a  task  so  gigantic 
as  to  demand  the  concentration  of  every  faculty  and  every  energy. 
Before  him  stood  the  vision  of  knowledge  univorsal,  of  the  concen- 
tration of  all  attention,  all  aspiration,  all  avidity,  upon  a  doctrine  yet 

■to  be  evolved ;  of  a  vast,  common,  nneelfish  longing  for  supreme 
Truth,  to  be  known  and  to  be  served. 

The  first  external  manifestation  came  at  the  close  of  the  Exhibition. 
The  spirit  was  abroad.  From  America,  crowds  of  eager  youths  flocked 
aronnd  the  preacher  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Creed,  then  Scandinavia  sent 
ler  hordes,  and  last,  canny  Scotland  added  her  contingent.*  The  initial 
The  OT^aniKBtioo  picjectcd  is  that  ot  tbc  Uiddlc  Ago,  each  eantitrjr  being  rcpr«* 
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Btep  was  taken  in  the  foundation  of  the  "  Tntomational  Association 
of  Stndent  Youths  in  Paria  " ;  which  is  at  this  honr  expacding  into 
anch  a  collective  University  as  France  posaessecl  of  o\A  undw  hor 
Carolingian  and  Capetian  kings.  Before  the  curtain  fi^U  upon  the 
great  World's  Fair,  M.  X^vi^e  organised  in  the  beaotiful  woods  of 
Meudon  a  gathering  of  all  the  stndenta  of  other  nations  who  had 
been  attracted  by  his  already  spreading  fame,  and  they  responded  by 
thousands  to  the  call.  Since  that  day  the  stndent  movement,  which 
is  a  part,  but  only  a  part,  of  the  great  psychic  awakening,  has  become 
so  general  that  already  there  is  hai-dly  a  country  in  Earope,  or  in  the 
most  distant  Trau^iailantic  regions,  whicli  has  not  sent  its  groups  of 
yoang  alumni  to  listen  to  the  wisdom  of  the  master,  and  absorb  tlte 
iospiring  influencvs  o£  the  institution.  For  it  is  no  qaestion  of 
mere  learning  to  be  assimilated  by  the  intelligeace  of  the  learner ; 
it  is  a  question  of  the  development  of  character,  of  heart,  and  of 
Boul. — a  quefition  of  the  entire  moral  formation  of  the  being. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  qaestion  of  grumAh.  And  here  be  it  observed. 
that  these  men  of  the  Larisae  schools  are  all  yonng.  They  have  the 
impersonal  inspirations  and  aspirations  of  yonth,  its  parity,  its 
instinctive  comprehension  of  self- sacrifice;  they  have  all  its  ideals, 
and  all  its  capacity  of  faith.  Mind,  I  do  not  .say  faith  in  the  ab- 
stract, but  the  soul's  capacity  of  faith  ;  and  I  recall,  in  this  connection, 
that  passage  of  Stopford  Brooks's,  in  which  he  saya  that  faith  in  God 
is  not,  alone,  a  perfect  faith  ;  for  it  serves  its  highest  and  holiest 
purpose  only  when  man's  faith  in  himself  is  as  strong  as  the  faith  ho 
places  in  his  Creator.* 

This  new-bom  International  Asaociation  fonnded  by  Professor 
Lavisse  counts  already  many  thousand  members ;  and  one  of  the  most 
active  of  these  members — a  Brwtonian  of  high  culture  and  a  prac- 
tical man  withal — ventured  a  prophecy  the  other  day  in  my  hearing. 
"  According  to  my  calcnlations,'*  he  said,  "and  if  the  existing  pro- 
portions ar«  maintained,  we  onght,  in  the  French  Universitiest  spring- 
ing from  the  Establishment  of  1889,  to  count  in  sir  or  eight  years 
several  hundred  thousand  foreign  students  of  all  races." 

It  must  be  remembered  that,  as  yet,  the  moss  of  the  students 
throughout  Trance  are  men  under  twenty-six  years  of  age,  a  large 

sonipil  Jit  ttjp  I'nhprsiJjf  by  its  "  natinn,"  In  tlic  tenlh  and  twelfib  ceiitorics  "la 
luitioD  Ko<'>!>i>aiM' "  nim  aln^aily  of  bi^li  nmuwii ;  nnd  ftinoDf*  the  present  prnfeeaors  and 
.tt  ink  I)  Li  of  Killnlmt^h.  KL  Andrew.^  OltLi^ou',  nnc)  otlier  cottlrcs,  there  nre  tome  who 
»T(J«itl.v  desire  lo  relive  that  ancienl  r.-ime.  A  recant  Ivltcr  frora  OuntW  idU  tif  tbe 
Atcoverr.  in  n  quariei  of  "  le  \\vix  V»t\'."  of  tbe  verj  bnUdiD(r  wbi-re,  io  \iV>,  wu 
attnate  tbe  rclcbrst^d  ••  Collcgu  dcs  EcOBiuin." 

*  Utt  8t"|>frirrt  llioolcp'"  "Srrmnni"  an  Failh," 

t  A«  my  leadtTK  doiibtlcia  know,  the  lii«totfc  "  I'nivcrHly  of  Krann- "  was  uaiqav ; 
it  st&od  alone  and  sovereign.  Tbi^re  arc  nnw  four  provincial  l'nlr«r.-<iti«e,  rnrentty 
er^Btcd,  and  owing  mii<?h  to  tb&  enrrpy  of  M.  Ijivfue,  tn^thcr  vritb  such  luwDciala!) 
XK  S!.  (irtWd,  Vi<-e.l[c<'t<>i  -nf  Ih"  Acaili-mio  He  I'ari*,  and  Buch  cliiefa  jis  tbe  |uweiit 
Hi  outer  of  l'ul>lic  Icttructitm,  U.  EuurgcvU. 
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majority  of  whom  have  already  attained  a  fair  place  in  fcheir  reapec- 
tiTe  professioES.  They  are  the  generation  bom  either  daring  or 
inst  before  the  war.  They  are  the  youth  of  the  nation,  and  may 
jnrtiy  be  regarde<l  as  representing  its  pofcentinlity  of  moral  progress. 

Tt  lA  quite  possible  that  the  Knglish  reader,  mostly  ignorant  o£ 
the  moral  growth,  and  manner  of  pfrowth,  of  contineutal  races — and, 
aboTo  all,  of  the  French — may  either  disbelieve  the  mental  conditions 
T  am  seeking  to  depict,  or  deny  their  resQlts,  or  may  deem  the  more- 
Tnent  a  mere  podftntry,  and  not  care  to  inquire  into  it  more  cloeely. 
If  so,  the  English  reader  will  have  made  a  miscalculation.  The 
movement  ia  one  of  the  most  important  the  modem  world  has  yet 
witnessed  ;  snd  it  ia  one  in  which  the  youth  of  the  world  is  more  or 
tes9  bcginniug  to  take  an  active  part. 

Meanwhile,  France  has  taken  the  initiatire.  She  has  found  the 
men  and  the  motis'e  force.  The  raen  are  bom  of  the  war  of  1^70. 
The  motive  impulse  sprang  from  the  "  eaggestloDS ''  of  i'6^9.  The 
movement  itself  is  now  a  substantial  reality.  Its  inauguratoi's  are 
the  teachers  1  have  named ;  its  aim  Is  a  return  to  pure  Idealism. 
It  means  the  spiritaalisation  of  thought  in  France,  in  all  its  forma 
and  tendencies,  and  in  all  its  modes  of  manifestation. 


We  have  de.icribed  the  sowing  of  the  seed ;  it  remMns  to  give 
eome  ftccount  of  the  growths  it  has  already  engendered.  The  cell 
containing  the  quintessence  is,  it  may  be  truly  said,  exceeding 
email;  but  its  "dilutions"  plnnge  us  into  the  midst  of  a  flood. 
Everywhere  the  wares  obey  the  same  impulsion.  Never,  perhaps, 
was  there  aach  variety  of  character  and  occupation  combined  with 
.^ch  identity  of  aim  ;  and  the  aim  is  everywhere  the  noblest.  On 
ffrery  side  we  find  these  new  generations  impelled  towards  the  spiri- 
tualisation  of  thooght.  It  is  no  "  leap  in  the  dtirk  "  ;  I  would  rather 
call  it  a  leap  iu  the  Light !     It  is  the  lark's  tltgbt  "into  the  blue." 

But  before  Koaring  into  the  "  winged  throng,"  we  were  obliged  to 
take  OUT  stand  by  the  sons  of  men.  Therefore  was  neither  Vogii6 
nor  Lavisso  ,to  be  passed  by — for  not  only  were  they  tlie  foi^ra  o( 
the  metal  of  the  mighty  chain,  but  tbey  still  weld  ita  links.  It 
breaks  in  the  hands  of  neither ;  each  helps  to  secnre  its  con- 
tinuity ;  for  each,  while  reaching  in  thought  \*i  tbe  borders  of  the 
infinite,  retains  bis  practical  contact  with  tbe  human  interests  of  our 
own  known  world.  You  6nd  M,  do  VogUd  descending  from  the 
diKzient  ideal  heights  to  discuss  grammatical  constructions  and 
elements  of  speech,  and,  master  as  he  is  of  Laviase'a  most  intricate 
bistoricsl  doctrines,  he  employs  himself  in  applying  them  individnally 
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to  the  moral  improvement  of  the  masses.  He  IiTea  in  your  sight  as 
the  guide  of  lesser  men,  teaohiog  with  an  ardent  patience  a  sm&U 
group  of  toilers  in  many  fields,  whose  Immbler  condition  depriTM 
them  of  the  means  of  ocqairiof^  for  thoinselTes  the  higher  Hcholastic 
knowledge.*  In  Professor  Lavisse  the  first  thing  that  strikea  yoa  is 
the  vast  menta,!  development  derived  from  dry  dnsty  records,  ''  blue- 
book  "  data,  the  regiRtors  of  what  seemed  dead  facts.  The  pulae  of 
the  living  heart  that  vibrates  in  every  utterance  of  the  new  echool 
is  fed  by  the  strong  current  of  international  and  of  universal 
sympathies.  And  hero  it  is  that  the  historian  grasps  tho  hand  of  the 
moralist. 

So  mnch  for  the  prophets  and  inangnrators.  We  now  torn  to  the 
sectional  lenders  of  the  flock.  The-se  are  of  every  imaginable  con- 
dition and  occupation,  and  severally  devoted  to  widely  different  aims. 
They  are  professors  of  physical  or  moral  ecience,  of  art  or  language, 
of  philosophy  or  jurisprudence ;  they  are  magistrates,  physicians, 
mathomaticians  ;  or  they  are  financiers,  or  merely  men  of  the  world  of 
remarkably  acute  intelligence  ;  or  they  are  politicians  (in  the  truest 
sense)  or  critics,  of  the  noblest  order.  All  these,  and  many  more  of 
merely  human  experience — students  of  the  science  of  Life  in  its  widest, 
moot  intricate  branches — all  are  contributors  to  that  process  of  in- 
vestigation to  which  the  "  rSveil  de  I'aoie  "  in  France  has  given  rise, 
to  the  study  of  the  central  impulse  of  the  soul  towards  all  things 
knowable  or  uuknowable. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  theory  of  such  a  movement  as  tiiis 
goes  f&r  beyond  the  famous  "Coyito,  ergu  sum  "  of  Cartesianisro.  Has 
it  already  reached  tlie  stage  of  auto-suggestion  ?  At  least,  it  implies 
the  utmost  dcvelupnieDt  of  the  faculty  of  euggeBtiou  as  between  maa 
and  man — and  perhaps  also  of  tho  revelations  of  his  own  soul  to  man 
himself. 

On  the  first  step  of  this  Jacob's  ladder  sits  Kmile  Fagnet,  the 
author  of  the  "Esthetic  Lessous/'  closely  linked  in  thought  with 
the  Positivist  doctrine  of  criticism,  hut  all  the  same  a  great  dis- 
coverer, neglecting  in  his  system  no  aspect  of  art,  nor  setttug  aside 
even  statecraft,  which,  indeed,  he  regards  aa  predominant  over  alL 
For  he  sees  in  statecraft  the  art  of  moulding  men,  and  discerns  in  it 
the  vital  principle,  the  cause  of  other  and  further  developments  of  life; 
while  he  discards  its  secondory  manifestations,  and  is  the  first  t«  wage 

•  After  tbe  closo  of  the  Exhibition  5f,  de  Yi^gM  started  a  oourflB  of  lectures  at  ble 
own  honsp,  where  pnorer  men,  as  thirsty  as  ibeir  mora  favoured  compwiioaa  (ire  nw 
the  wore!  mlvisedljj  lor  soma  clenrfr  kDowIedgw  of  th*  »ci«(ice  of  Jifr,  conid  hoarson)*- 
tlLiDfc  of  the  (((jciriueB  uf  ilns  muiluni  uiiuiturii  of  IbouKlit.  These  poorer  rtndviita  wcr> 
not  all  equally  prepareO  for  tine  tjlgh«Bt  tecbnlcai  iraLnlnp,  but  all  were  inaUDoUve  ewken 
of  the  ligiit,  and  rrapondid,  according  to  tbeircapDcitv,  to  tlie  t«ncber  «rbo»e  ft^enma 
aim  it  van  tn  prove  hnw  largo  aro  uvgn  tha  uutminiMi  capacitioe  of  the  hamaD  miod,  and 
liow  vueilj'  iLc  loul  in  its  •UDpUcSt?  Kitna  tliotrulha  tuat  an> simply  oOorod  lo  il. 
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[war  with  the  superGciatitiea  and  shortcomings  of  the  last  centory. 

'Not  that  He  altofrethicr  despisen  the  "  talent "  of  the  eighteenth  century ; 

[bnt  he  disputes  the  title  of  "  talent "  to  guide  the  deeds  and  destinies 

[of  lUAokindj  and  deniea  to  mere  es^it  the  privilege  of  inBuencing  the 

XkoIs  of  men  or  directiog  tbem  to   the  aoble&t  pablic  aims.     lie 

dethrones  Vollaire.      This    is    his    achievement,   his  contribution  to 

the   n-ork,  his  title  to  fame,  the   source  of  his  auddeu  and  rapidly 

inoreosing  power. 

*'  Voltaire   na   pas   tfdme ! "     This   single    seuteDce    has    carried 

U.  Faguet  in  his  own  country  to  la£tiug  fume,  for  it  condeiitsed  in  woixls 

the  feoIiDgof  an  entire  geueratiou.     They  were  bold  words,  perhaps, 

to  shout  in  Freachmen's  ears  only  a  century  aftt;r  the  triumphs  of 

^the  great  Revolution  ;  bat  they  came  as  a  clariou-call  to  the  young, 

a  generation   that  has  been   learning  from   disaster  the  eternal 

of  troth.      And  the  words  provoke   in  answer  Tolstoi's  profea- 

of  faith  :  "  JH  faut  avoir  tine  dme  /"     Here  again  we  feel  the 

empathy  of  nations.     The  reply  to  the  banks  of  the  Seine  comes 

'from  the  banks  of  the  Neva. 

It  is  by  this  attitude  that  Emile  Fagiiet  asserts  his  right  to  a  place 
in  the  new  school.  He  destroys  to  create  ;  and  makes  himself  tha 
very  custodian  of  the  temple-gate  by  refusing  entrance  to  the  arch- 
enemy, lie  tramples  on  the  idot ;  he  is  the  proticonoclast ;  he  has 
torn  up  Voltairianism  by  its  roots  from  its  native  soil  of  France. 

Tet,  although  the  "  New  Spirit "  claims  him,  M.  Fagnet  partakes 

to  a  certain  degree  of   the    Past.     He  is  essentially  literary,    and 

while  he  acknowledges  the  psychical  superiority  of  the  more  aspiring 

of  tlie  new  chieftains,  he  still  holds  to  his  own  mode  of  proclaiming 

hia  creeds.   Literature  is  strong  in  the  imagination  of  his  heart,  and  he 

BjiAS  both  the  will  and  the  leisure  to  choose  his  words.    He  does  not  sub- 

Kjogate  the  thought  to  the  expression,  bnt  be  never  lets  it  carry  Lim  away 

^Kto  any  detriment  of  form.    He  repudiates  the  rule  of  the  clever  "  king 

^uf  Femey,''  as  he  ironically  calls  him,  because  he  is  couverted  to  the 

religion    of    humna    sympatLy,  to    the   prose-poetry  of    contemporary 

thinkers.     He  has  tasted  of  Lavlsse  and  Vogile,  and  what  is  noblest 

io  him  has  mingled  with  tbo  passionately  pore  Idealism  of  all  the 

"Fiesolista."* 

But  perhapB  the  main  interest  of  the  movement  lies,  for  the 
foreigner  at  least,  in  its  nniversality  of  character— in  the  way  in 
which  men  of  the  most  various  avocations  and  interests  are  oniting 

•  Thoaain*  adopted  by  the  vonnR  l-'rcnrh  utadcDte,  nnul  rvon  bstlni  principal  foreigTi 
diNiplM  »l  lAvlMe.  In  ncrorrinncc  with  tttc  current  thK>ry  ol  th*  "intrrsMtlfln  of 
kll  kTta,"  the  jMirtttn^  of  UurD>-  Jcint-.i  or  of  I'nvix  ili-  t')iiivau[)«>B  muj  lie  refi;ati)irct 
>R  thp  fulWi  i&tcrpretationB  <il  the  "central  Inspirslion."  M.  tie  Vogflrf'a  One 
rtMptrxly  on  Pavi*  d«  Cbavannes  (in  the  IMriiit  of  May  H)  would  forto  a  fit  iniroduo- 
llen  to  R  com  pre  hen  live  review  of  ttio  whole  aim  and  purport  of  the  sew  trplrituallstlo 
•eleacc  lo  Fi&ace. 
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in  the  same  pnrsnits  and  convictions.    As  it  is  impoeaible  to  examin^ 
at  any  length  the  works  of  all   those  -nhose  writings  &re 
towards  this  same  pnrpose  of  intellectual  or  moral  eleTation,  wo 
be  content  to  quote  a  few  remarkable  instances,  in  wbich  the  at 
diTersity  of  profession  or  occapetion  has  not  disturbed  the  ideott^ 
endeavour. 

Two  writers  of  fiction,  well  known  in  the  French  reading  worifi 
may  aptly  serve  to  illustrate  oar  meaning.  Nothing  can  exceed 
either  their  difference  of  practical  status,  or  their  identity  of  con- 
viction. One  is  a  physiologist  of  the  widest  scope — such  as  used  to 
be  termed  a  '*  transcendentalist "  ;  the  other  is  a  dictator  among  tlw 
higher  magistracy  of  France.  These  two  men  are  equally  ardent 
devotees  of  tbf  uew  teaching.  Both,  for  obvloug  reaeons,  writ* 
tinder  a  pseudonym  ;  both  labour  incessantly  for  the  advancement  of 
their  own  department  of  activity,  and  seek  t«  promote  it  by  monl  ml 
mental  elevation.  Both,  as  citizens,  are  men  of  decided  action ;  Inth^ 
as  writers,  hope  to  raise  their  countiyraeu  to  the  doing  of  wcrtliy 
deeds  throujfh  the  "  spiritualisation  of  thought."  "  Charles  Ephi»yw  " 
is  the  pseudonym  of  the  one ;  "  Jules  de  Glouvet ''  that  d  lUe 
other. 

la  any  comprehensive  study  of  the  mental  evolution  of  the  pweerkt 
hour  in  France,  it  is  manifestly  impossible  to  conGne  onra^lns  ti« 
mere  literature  and  art.  What  men  now  need  is  to  ascertain  pl&lnlj 
what  are  the  essential  constituents  of  human  charact<rr,  what  beat 
enables  a  man  to  gorern  his  impulses,  what  modes  of  mental  develop 
ment  most  affect — and  how  they  affect — his  performance  of  ordinazj 
dnty  in  public  or  privato.  As  regards  pnblic  life,  the  practical  utility 
of  the  psychic  theories  must  be  examined  from  two  principal  pointi 
of  view — the  connection  of  ecienco  with  psychology,  and  the  relalioa 
of  psychology  to  law.  From  these  two  points  radiate,  more  or  leai 
directly,  all  the  lesser  ramifications  of  the  subject  It  is  foe  ihii 
reason  that  the  two  examples  we  have  chosen  seem  to  as  so  imporUtut. 
They  Ktftnd  at  these  two  points  of  radiation.  The  one  is  the  repre 
sentativQ  of  science,  the  other  the  rppreBontativo  of  law. 

Dr.  Charles  Richet,  the  eminent  *'  profeaseur  h.  la  Faculte  de  Hedeoine' 
("  elected  to  this  liijjh  rank    much  too  early,"  say  the  envious),  is  u 
woU  known  to  the  scientific  world  in  Germany,   Italy  or  Kngland,  u 
in  bis  native  land,  and  regarded  as  an  authority  by  all  physico-pEydV' 
logical    students.      Under    the   name   of   "  Charles  Epheyie/  he  ii 
familiar  to  the  pnbtic  as  the  author  of  some  of  the  most  OBCompraw- 
ing  romances  of  the  scientiSc  psychic  school,  which  Gnds  an  explaza- 
tion  for  '*  occnlt "   phenomena  by  recognising  tho   potcntialilia  of 
science.      Here  lies  the  idiosyncrasy  of  Charles  Richet.      No  one  ou 
dcobt  the  extent  of  his  technical   knowledge ;  he  leads  into  lb 
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nnknown  by  ways  to  irhich  the  most  rigid  formalisfc  oannot  take 
exception ;  bnt  he  never  loosens  his  bold  on  tiie  actual  antecedent 
circnmstanoe,  relying  for  the  prsetematural  element  npon  the  hidden 
resonrce*  of  Nattiro  herself.  It  is  to  electricity,  magnetism,  and  the 
phenomenft  of  the  "  int^rpenetration  of  the  senses,"  that  he  looks  for 
the  interpretAtion  of  all  the  hieroglyphics  of  humanity. 

In  such  works  as  "  PosaesMon  "  or  "  Sceur  Marthe,"  (or  instance, 
tha  my8t«rie8  of  "  suggestion  "  and  hypnotism  stand  out  in  curiously 
defined  distinctness ;  but,  although  in  these  cooditiona  the  spirit  seems 
to  »ct  without  the  flesh,  and  thy  purely  psychic  agency  becomes 
i^jpftrent,  the  notion  of  a  supematoral  interference  presents  itself  to 
bO  unprejadiced  mind.  Tht>  supremacy  of  the  soul  is  asserttKl,  and 
even  its  separate  manifestation  is  admitted,  but  science  everywhere 
recognises  the  sapremncy  of  Nature,  whose  deeper  laws  wo  are  only 
now  discovering.  The  romancca  of  Charles  Hichet  belong  essentially 
to  the  present  rh^eil  tie.  Vdme,  There  is  no  doubt,  in  outward  form 
and  circnmstanee,  d  certain  affinity  between  them,  and  Bome  English 
romances,  such  as  *'  I)r,  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde,"  bat  they  are  of 
immeasarably  higher  quality,  and  bear  witness  to  a  far  superior  degree 
of  scipnlific  acquirpnient.* 

The  Revue,  dea  Dfme  MontieA  and  the  Journal  des  D^hats  stand 
imdeniably  in  the  front  rank  among  the  chief  exponents  of  French 
thought;  and  in  their  pagfs  for  the  last  few  years  wo  light  con - 
tinnally  upon  Chartr-s  Richet,  and  Und  the  "  Now  Departure  "  upheld 
hy  a  singularly  rigorcjus  champion.  IaH  any  one  read  his  rRoent  treatise 
on  *'  L'Amour."  Amongst  much  that  may  1m  matter  for  technical 
idiscuBsion,  we  shall  come  face  to  face  with  such  modem  axioms  as 
following:  "  Man's  obligations  do  not  tend  towards  the  past.   We 

ow  of  nothing  that  binds  ns  to  what  is  behind.  Our  duty  lus 
tAfod,"  The  stndy  of  Charles  Richet,  both  in  his  works  of  fiction 
and  in  his  purely  scientific  essays,  tends  to  emphasise  the  importaot 
fact  of  the  inseparability  of  the  mora!  from  the  philosophical  element 
in  modern  thought,  and  gires  striking  proof  of  the  persomJ  devotion 
of  the  author  to  his  own  special  task,  the  pursuit  of  sheer  scientific 
troth. 

We  must  copoat  that  the  "  note  "  of  all  these  modem  writers — and  it 
is  one  which  testifies  to  the  solidarity  of  the  school — is  the  faith  of  e^ch 
in  his  own  profession  as  tho  surest  of  all  means  to  the  attainment  of 
that  moral  excellence  which  is  the  common  aim  of  all.     Herein  lies 

•  No  example  is  ttrongcr  thun  timt  of  Cbfttlec  Rlcliet,  bccauw  by  every  accident  of 
Ua  ezlstonce  be  boIongA  to  thai  .'^cleiiliflc!  school  which  sUinda  must  ntnutc  from  anj- 
thing  rtpproActiing  r<>llf;ioiis  bdirf.  Nolliing  i<i  imposed  on  him  hy  ctvcii  ;  hia  monl 
|iHn<:iplrj>  jiro  nitnplr  llm  remit  of  hi"  Iitgher  and  niori>  nalhi-li'*  <€m»ii^tiinut,  and  bis 
RODgnitlon  uf  thoguoil,  uud  »i  it*  bmuty.  lu  tills  n-^pect  hv  i>rot«s  liimiM-Jf  at  ano 
with  the  pii.vfihii'al  movMnftnt  cf  nar  agi'.  Of  thl.<.  nu  one  can  cicitibt  who  hwt  read 
MUJ  of  hlA  aurnvrtius  CDnlributinrn  ta  tbe  Urrut  dei  I/eux  itoiuita. 
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the  exceeding  reasonableness  d£  their  whole  work.     When  La' 
invites  the  younger  generation  to  the  fttady  of  the  highest  statecraft 
he  speaks  as  an  historian  and  an  internationalist,  and  rises  thni  to  a 
higher  historic  truth  and  a  more  exalted  conception  of  practical  policy. 
VogUd,  possessed  with  the  idea  of  man's  toil  and  man's  duties,  and 
feeling  behind  all  human  effort  the  stress  o£  Pain,  is  inspired  by  thi 
hard  facts  of  the  Exhibition  with  the  necessity  of  the  intervention  of 
moral  forces,  with  the  notion  of  the  omnipotence  of  Virtue.     Chaikt 
Richot,  when,  in  hta  works  of  fiction,  he  seeks  to  exphun  physioo- 
psychic  myiiteries  by  the  potentialities  of  science,  speaks  from  the  plat- 
form of  his  own  master-study,  and  out  of  that  abundance  of  knowledge 
which  has  made  him  one  of  the  greatest  physiological  and  anthropological 
theorists  of  his  age  and  country.*      And  it  is  the  same  with  Jules  Ht 
Glonvet,  the  second  of  our  two  examples  of  comparative  speciiUmi. 
He  brings  the   entire  weight  of  his  psychological  oonvictJons  ini» 
immediate  dependence  on  legal  science.     His  rnstic  romances  an  of 
the  purest  and  highest  psychological  purport,  illnstrative,  ex; 
of  the  superiority  of  mere  goodness  over  mere  intelligence.     Sut  tit' 
source  of  this  profound  ocquaintance  with  haman  nature  lies,  reallr, 
in  the  determined  cnlfc  of  the  philosophy  of  criminal  jiirisprudeDce, 

"Jalesde  Glonvet,"  as  is  now  well  known,  ia  the  psendonym  of 
M.  de  Beanrepaire,  the  present  Procnreur-Gc'nfiral ;  and  the  incideQUl 
proofs  ho  furnishes  of  his  indisputable  fellowship  with  the  poycbic 
school  are  all  baaed  on  his  own  deep-rooted  convictions  as  a  latrjer, 
n  jurist,  and  a  judge.  His  mind  is  legal  to  the  core.  ThisiaLii 
idiosyncrasy,  his  peculiar  and  personal  force.  , 

'*  You  must  Hvf  thr.  Life,"  is  the  one  precept  which  poor  LswrcKe 
Oliphant,  amidst  all  the  rest  of  what  he  believed  or  dreamt^  has  lelt 
aa  a  solemn  charge  to  bis  fellow-men.  So  true  is  this  that,  in  tk 
case  of  most  of  the  men  who  are  now  exercising  influence  over  lliit 
agitated  nation,  their  power  over  those  who  sorronnd  them  nut  ht 
traced  to  the  fact  that  they  are  unmistakably  "  living  the  Life."  H 
is  this  which  makes  a  minute  knowledge  of  M.  dc  BeanrepuK  n 
essential  when  treating  of  the  recent  evolution  in  French  philoeojAf^ 
No  one  among.Ht  all  the  leaders  of  the  school  afforda  ns  a  moreng- 
gestive  preaentment. 

*  "Nostident  uf  wo'Iit'irir,"  »a.v«  M.   FoutlW-c,  In  lit"  rpmarkaWo  urticln 
Plj-siqiiw  Hi  Id  MentAl,"  "  no  future  phyMclan  can  in  aw  anKlcrn  ngo  itttmi  to  Btjfa*] 
the  dihOoverie-H  of  wbal  ao  many  atfccC  to  Ircnt  u*  '  Mcnltlsni '  and  rUsdaln,  at  ixM  ' 
op  with  the  ItLtickd  wilchcrart*  of  n  darlew  epoch."     (Rertude*  Jtenx  ilomdtt,  IbifU, 
1891.)     1  wn>altl  Mrwngljr  uiivbo  any  oue  iiiU-rwuM  Id  the  *ci«niific  stoil^arinw 
nature  in  all  its  complexity  to  read  tliis  atlmSraLjIe  cHsay  of  M.  Foii[lWc«  "WUk 
lulnutfist  Attcnlfon,  for  it  coDlnins  a  roniplcic  explaDnTion  nf  the  rotionat  pc«i^t<d 
tfaopaychicachoulinnJ]  ils  hcArine*.   "  La  p.'(vcholaKi4>,"»iv»  the  author,  "esllBKiain 
de  In  coDJcience."    "Le   tci'-faiiique   n'expliiiue  mteeniquement,  et  wt  Tobjel  4ti 
■olepcvs  <]«  la  naiure  1  Ic  pK^cliliiue,  comme  lel,  •'cxpliqua  p*ych«ltviqtiit)«!*«i«* 
I'objot  (Ic*  jxriencca  de  re^piil.  ....  Notu  croTODs  quo  Icmenuil  ect  li>  fond.* 
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^P  The  pure  paaaion  of  Idealism  OTerflows  all  hla  literary  efTorU  io 
«Teiy  page,  but  the  life-poetry  ie  lived  above  all  in  tlie  pro- 
fession itself,  and  springs  from  an  almost  passionate  worship  of  tavr 
as  law,  and  of  tbe  law  in  its  application  to  beings  of  tlie  lowest  type, 
uncoltnred,  degraded,  or  semi-barbamua.  It  is  as  one  of  the  highest 
repreBentatiTes  of  his  country's  authority  that  the  author  ofeo  many 
toQching  picturea  of  rustic  existence  will  cbieOy  prore  his  title  to  rnnk 
as  a  leader  of  the  psychic  school.  It  is  barely  possible  to  exaggerate 
the  importance  of  such  a  circuinatauce ;  for  crime— and  most  of  all, 
what  IB  to  be  called  psychological  crime — is  stalking  through  France 
to  such  an  extent  that  we  find  the  Fi'jnro  exclaiming  only  a  few  days 
ago,  *'  Abel  may  be  somewhere  in  hiding ;  bat  what  is  certain  is,  that 
Cain  is  everywhere  I " 

Between  the  two  subjects  of  jurisprudence  and  morbid  psychology, 
the  French  mind  has  been  well-nigh  distracted.  Scarcely  a  review 
or  a  newspaper  or  a  public  speech  (let  alone  pamphlets  and  books) 
appears  anywhere  that  does  not  treat  of  crime,  its  cause,  or  its 
punishment.  The  Assize  Court  itself  baa  become  an  arena  for  the 
moat  intricate  moral  and  metaphysical  discussions.* 

In  this  state  of  things  the  natural  tendency  is  towards  judicial 
reform.  The  more  intimate  the  investigation  of  human  motives 
demanded  by  psychology,  the  heavier  most  be  the  duties  imposed  on 
Bociety  with  regard  to  the  modification  of  all  that  is  supposed  to  govern 
men's  actions.  France  ia  eager  now  for  reforms  in  her  crioiiiial  jurispru- 
dence ;  and  no  single  individual  has  influenced  the  current  of  ideas  on 
this  point  more  strongly  than  the  present  Procureur-Gfnfiral.  lie 
rescued  the  nation  from  the  disgrace  of  Boulangism,  a  service  for  which 
he  was  repaid  by  a  persecution  such  as  could  not  have  been  organised 
against  a  public  servant  in  any  other  country.  But  this  conspiracy 
of   calanmy  was    met    by    the    resistance    of  unyielding    rectitude. 

*  For  the  lut  two  /ran,  from  Iho  debates  on  tho  legaJRj  of  tbe  "  Hanto  Cour,"  and 
of  StAt«  Iriftl*  iia  AH  institiitlOD,  (town  to  the  "  OTtmcti  pmuionrls  "  of  ftlmott  ovrrr  rluf , 
tbv  oltonlloa  of  Itie  French  public  liu  bevn  comptnti'lr  en^trnxsed — to  tli«  <]i*tniri<!iit 
«raB  of  ooratnetclAl  aad  poUtioal  teads—hj  cbc  quealion  of  arluit*.  The  Jltevt  titt  JJevjc 
JtoMk*  lenda  iu  juigoa  to  tbo  eiunlnation,  from  nn  ctblcal  and  pbUofiophical  eUod- 
poinl,  of  the  dctailit  of  th«  foalrstcrimrx.  French  muutralcs  of  high  dCfj^nMi  dcsc^end 
to  do  bnttlv  wlUi  tbo  Lombroalata  and  Garoftdiatu  ;  Uninmiltjr  profnuon  *ntcr  tlt« 
•jcaft  ia  Jouniala  of  enry  shade  of  opiaioo  :  aod  popular  soclaliam  ftsclf  ia  !*uburdiaato 
in  iDteron  to  tba  agitatioD  caused  br  the  vdrdiot  of  the  jarj  in  a  senBational  trial. 
Th«  pnychlo  movement  b  Inacporable  from  t-hc  jiidici.il  one  ;  and  the  ^rowin)-  iotenMiy 
of  tbo  controvcraj  ot«r  heredity  and  educalion.  pruventitin  or  puninhinmil— In  olifirt, 
ont  all  iho  peyuholoffloa)  oondltlonB  that  tuvo'ii  or  discourage  tbfi  cooiuiiwioD  of 
oricDe— flbowBthoanxiotj'of  the  public  tnind  aa  to  tbe  iuno  o(  tbe  eteroal  war  bacween 
gciod  and  evil.  AlmoHt  every  treAti»n  that  cnmc*  oat,  no  matter  wbat  ita  anbjoct, 
I  ofUid  Moavi  oc  later  into  tUiH  control  inevjlablu  topic.  ConvluftonH  natumlly  diS'tir  t 
and  while  an  authority  liko  HI.  FoulUi^!  InHUtx  on  ercnr  medical  HtndrntC'tont  phy- 
dologist«  et  tout  m^bciii  "  are  hi«  words)  bccomin^r  familiar  with  all  that  coni-rrnii 
bjpooUsiD,  aagcicstioD,  and  »o  forth,  the  iiia»  of  tho  "  gro«  pijbUc,"  of  the  timid 
Im^raiVu, ToooUa  oghiut.  ««(.«  nulliius  but  porditiun  oo  avcry  baud,  and  cUmour8,iritli 
Oubm;  for  a  relesM  "  from  all  this  disease  and  iln." 
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"  Right  is  right ;  wron^  is  wrong  ;  that  is  the  eternsl  la^  I  "     Theft 
came  the  Rvet  and  the  true  sentence  of  condemnation,  and  the  fight 
was  won.     And  hefore  the  year  ended  the  complete  rictorr  was  gained 
1^  conscience  over  the  pretended  "  irrasponBibility  "  of  the  hnnuua  will. 
For  this  was  the  practical  result  o(  M.  de  Beaorepaire's  anrnming-ap 
in  the  world-famoas  case  of  the  Gouft^  mnrder  by  CabrioUe  Bompord. 
Here  we  confront  iiie /aei,  worked  ont  psychologically  by  the  meditun 
of  the  law.      Bnt  it  was  no  mere  philosophical  triamph,  nor  in  any 
way  connected  with  thu  intellectual  influence  of  well-combined  or 
attractirely  written  fiction  ;    it   was   the  erentoal  success  of  tboso 
criminal    law   reforn^s  which,  in  modern  times,  no  civilised  coontiy 
can  at  a  given  moment  escape.     It  was  the  triumph  of  character  and 
of  coavicticm  :  the  victory  of  ao  unshakable  belief  in  the  supremuy 
of  the  good  and  true,  not  only  orer  the  wrong  and  the  false,  but  aln 
over  the  merely  "clever," — the  highest  gain  a  community  of  dm 
can  secure  !     It  established  the  legal  recognition  of  the  sorere^  ud 
perpetual  power  of  conscience.     The   verdict  of   the  jory   in  tlia 
£yraud-J3oinpsrd  trial  (the  cause,  emphatically,  of  human  Beqionsi... 
bility)  was  achieved  by  sheer  moral  couviction,  and  in  circDmstuce^ 
of  an  all  bnt  providential  nature.     The  details  of  what  preceded  it. 
are  curious.     Had  not  the  determined  sense  of  public  doty  steeled 
the  new  Prooorear-GSn^ral,  in  Jnly  1880,  to  a  fierce  energy  that  no 
hoinan  force  could  bend,  still  less  break,  he  must  hare  sbown  stm» 
sign,  of  weakness   that    would    have    given    the   vulgar   crowd  h« 
opportunity.     But  be  went  stnight  and  unflinching  to  the  fatttar 
end,   provoking  all  the  prevaricators,   calumniators,  and  vififiers  of 
every  party  iu  the  land ; — he  bappeoing  to  be  of  t  hose  wbose  itm 
mottle  hardens  under  blows ;  a  very  target  to  the  enemy !    Hii 
dogged  resistance  vanquished  all,  his  strength  was  proved,  aod  ll» 
cold  contemptuon.s  courage  made   its   mark.       But   the  disdun  itf 
notoriety,  the  abaolate  dislike  for  what  ia  called  outdoor  popalari^ 
which  marks  his  character,  nevertheless  told,  and  silence  greeted  tW 
legal  victory. 

Meanwhile  the  psychological  victory  was  won,  and  its  importmn! 
was  quickly  recognised  by  those  whose  rocognition  pvee  ral 
power.  Let  any  one  now  question  tho  youtli  of  the  schools,  rfHw 
courts,  and  of  the  Eoole  de  Droit,  and  he  will  soon  learn  whose  tttk 
character  that  is  reliod  upon,  whose  the  readiness  for  respooaibfe 
action  of  whicli  there  exists  no  donbt^  and  on  whom,  as  an  mnuM 
reformer  of  the  law,  no  student  of  the  rising  generation  fails  to  w* 
his  faith. 

Truly  the  hour  for  legal  reform  is  at  hand  in  France,  as  elw- 
where ;  only  in  France,  in  many  respects,  more  is  called  for  tha  n 
other  countries.     She  requires  wider  reforms,  and  tliose  in  oppnitB 
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directions.  In  her  criminal  jnrispraJence  she  is  half  uncoDacioosly 
asking  for  almost  antagonhtic  qualities.  She  wants  severer  con- 
sciences and  a  more  humane  procedure,  not  this  is  a  qnestion  of 
character.     This  is  psychical.      She  mnst  find  the  men. 

Meanwhile,  one  man  is  found.  Wheu  the  ^reat  "occasion"  oomes 
for  the  exercise  of  entire,  self-forgetful,  uaswerving  respoDsibiUty, 
those  who  know  him  well  point  to  the  author  o£  "  he  Forestier  "and  "  Le 
Berger  "  as  the  nrnu  moit  likely  to  avail  his  country  in  her  utmost  need. 

It  is  no  alight  retiult  of  a  movement  supposed  at  first  to  be 
mainly  philosophical  or  u-sthetio,  to  have  create<I  men  of  this  stamp- 
men  who  will  take  their  place  amongst  the  foremost  workers  of  their 
countrj'a  weal.  The  psychic  school  is  proving  its  worth  by  this, 
that  men — genaine  and  true  men — are  bom  of  it,  and  that  their 
primary  incentive  to  all  desert  is  their  devotion  to  the  spiritnali- 
.^tion  of  thongbL 


in. 


^K   Throaghoat  tbe  preceding  pages  I  have  songht,  in  the  new  soal- 
awakeniog    of    France,   for  the  effects  visible  in    men's   deeds  and 
, characters.      1  have  traced  the  characteristic  motives  which  underlie 
leir  distinctive  lines  of  thought,  and  have  tried  to  mark  the  nobler 
to    which    they    led.       1  have    endeavoured    to    cxiemplify    by 
\T  instances   the  bent  of  various  minds,  and  to   show   how, 
rhatever  might  bo  the  persona!  career  or  the  individual  inspiration, 
was  throngh  the  highest  eflbrt  of  each  isolated  will  that  the  grander 
public  aims^  the  more  collective  respon.<ubilitic»,  nttuincd  their  end  and 
rere  fnlBUcd.     I  have  sought  to  prove  how,  in  the  highest  spheres  of 
ction,  the  supreme  human  usofuInenH  has  sprang  immediately  from  the 
jher  mental  vision,  and  how,  the  purer  and  stronger  the  idealism, 
more  evident  the  worth  of  the  man  whom  it  e:£&lted. 
But  there  is  more  yet  remaining.     The  Hpl^ndour  of  the  truth  has 
been  left  antouched,  and  the  impressions  of  beauty  which  it  produces 
on  its  woraliippers  have  been  disregarded.    I  have  reserved  the  Poet, 
the  Meistersinger,  the  interpreter  of  the  mystic  dream.     Yet  he  it 
is  who,  lost  of  all  and  cliief  of  all,  mti-rors  those  around  him  to  them- 
selves, and  renders  visible  to  them  tlie  things  they  have  felt  but  not 
seen. 

When  Jules  Lemaitxe  coined  the  term  "  DesjuMiinism  ''  to  exprew 

le  purest. oud  utmost  ideality  of  thought,  everj'body  knew   what  he 

[^Qiesnt.      What   is  in  other  men    the  indirect  and  hidden  Bitmrce  of 

sir  public  acts  is  in  Paul  DoHJardins  the  direct  source  of  the  life 

f— the  life  to  be  lived  ;  and  alBO  of  the  mode  in  which  that  life 

[is  to  be  conceived,  and  to  be  made  apparent  to  the  world. 
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It  is  possible  that  English  readers  may  have  seen  but  Uttle  import- 
once  in  the  incidents  of  the  Concoun-giniral  of  the  tlurty-Grst  of  July 
at  the  New  Sorbonne  ;  bat  they  were  such  as  absolutely  took  away 
the  breath  of  veteraa  Uaiversity  men  in  France.  The  privilege  of 
delivering  the  inaugural  discoui-se  was  granted  to  a  yonng  specialist  pm- 
feBsor;  its  theme  was  the  omnipotence  of  poetry ;  and  he  was  allowed 
to  make  it  in  verso.  The  praise  of  poetry — poetry  in  real  life,  in 
domestic  life,  in  college  life,  in  the  life  of  all  men  everywhere,  this 
was  the  doctrtoe  which  the  students  of  all  France  were  sammooed  to 
hear  proclaimed  by  the  lips  of  their  instructors. 

It  was  official  sanction.  It  was  the  clear  and  intended  homage  of 
the  Stale  to  the  new  Idealism.  It  was  an  authentic  declaration  of 
the  purport  of  the  new  educational  departure. 

The  poetry  thus  crowned,  so  to  speak,  in  the  Capitol ,  is  not.  be  it 
understood,  a  poetry  of  polished  words.  It  is  said  of  Milton  that  he 
"deals  only  with  essentials,  scorninsf  the  accidental,  and  still  more 
the  decoraiive  or  ornamental"  So  it  is  with  the  new  poetrvto  which 
thinking  Frenchmen  turn  to-day.  It  is  with  no  question  of  the  rhyth- 
mic gift,  the  melo<ly  of  uttered  verse,  that  they  concern  themselves ;  it 
is  with  the  poetry  of  the  "  life  that  is  lived,"  which  may  find  its  expres- 
sion eqnally  in  sternest  prose  or  in  silent  act.  It  is  thiathatis  taking 
possession  of  the  loftier  minds,  this  that  is  the  trne  psychic  charac- 
teristic of  the  thing.  Sincerity  is  its  prime  virtue.  Each  leader  proves 
lus  faith  by  his  individual  conduct,  as  by  hisjudgments  on  events  and 
nun.  The  pnre  passion  of  abstract  thonght  fires  each  to  do  the  best 
that  it  is  his  to  do.  His  life  is  the  word-for-word  translation  of  bii 
own  spirit.  This  is  Idealism,  and  Idealism  at  its  purest.  When  M. 
fabi^ — till  then  an  nnknown  orator — withdrew  from  the  rostmm,  and 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  took  hia  place  before  his  six  or 
seven  thousand  hearers,  he  conid  fiud  nothing  better  to  say  than  to 
echo  M.  Fabio's  words.  "Be  true  to  the  Ideal,"  he  cried  ;  "obey 
your  master's  injunction,  and  fill  your  own  lives  with  poetry." 

I'oremost  of  all  his  fellows,  perhaps,  has  Paul  Uesjardins  falfill 
that  behest ;  and  hence  his  extraordinary  iuBuence. 

But  this  brings  ua  to  a  most  curious  and  interesting  developmc 
of  the  time. 

We  are  coming  once  more  to  the  ago  of  the  spoken  word.  Under 
that  immediate  influence  of  sonl  npoo  soul  which  is  the  avowed 
creed  of  the  young  psychic  school,  thought  tends  to  assnmo  the  more 
vivid  and  emotional  of  its  alternative  outward  forma  ;  it  seeks  to  be 
beard  rather  than  read.  Nor  does  it  lack  hearers.  Lectures,  onn- 
ferencPB,  the  oral  delivery  of  mere  narrative,  all  and  eacli  are 
attended  with  the  same  passionate  delight,  nor  is  it  easy  to  say  which 
commands  the  more  ardent  and  more  impatient  admirers. 
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The  listener  is  everywhere  nbroad.  As  io  those  remote  and 
oieat  Eastern  lands  where  the  voice  of  the  speaker  enchants  and 
rales  the  thronjj,  so  ia  our  own  day — men  long  to  listen.  They  want 
io  be  told  things — things  about  their  fellow-men,  their  enterprises, 
impreaaiotts,  dreams,  dtaappointmouts ;  things,  most  of  all,  aboat  them- 
selvea,  their  own  souls,  ttieir  hopej),  their  wretch i^duess,  and  that 
Cola mbus- voyage  to  the  Unknown  but  certainly  Divined,  the  Buffer- 
ing, the  dangers,  and  the  shipwrecks  of  which  may  have  been  out- 
lived. 

Now,  of  stories  such  as  these,  Foul  Deejanlins  is  the  master  story- 
lelter. 

The  domain  of  thought   is  his,  whole  and  entire;  and  when  he 

tells  of  what  the  !?oul  litis  taught  to  him  (and  you,  and  me,  and  all  the 

Hpl^st!),  you  need  no  fnrth&r  enlightenment  as  to    the    meaning   of 

"  Desjardinism  "  or  "the  pure  passion  of  the  Ideal,"  for  it  iaemboHjM 

there  before  yoa.  and  yon  are  already  subject  to  its  spell. 

Does  this  port.end  a  revival  of  oral  teaching  ?  Who  shall  say  ? 
I'erhapa  .Sir  John  Lubbock  is  right. 

One  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  all  Paul  Doeiardins'  utterances  is 
<heir  total  disinterestednesa,  their  absolnte  detachment  from  self. 
Nowhere  else  have  you  met  the  same  indesieribable  parity,  the  samo 
tMundless  generosity  of  joy  in  others'  good,  the  same  pervading 
altruisoi.  To  hare  lost  himself — never  to  be  brought  back  to  him> 
«elf  by  any  possible  turn  of  things — is,  as  yon  at  once  perceive,  a 
cause  of  positive  rapture  to  the  man  whose  teaching  penetrates  and 
IKWsesses  yoa  jast  because  your  instinct  knows  that  the  teacher  is 
exclusively  absorbed  by  you,  and  not  in  the  very  least  coDcerned 
about  himself.  It  is  in  your  soul  that  the  interest  of  the  thinker 
'centres  ;  and  it  is  into  its  inmost  recesses  that  you  are  guided,  and  in 
its  darkest  places  recognise  the  light, 

"  Whatever  deserves  to  be,"  says  Paul  Desjftrdins  in  one  of  his  earliwt 
««say»,  "  (lettervos  tbe  l*et«t  attention  of  our  iutelloct.  Everything  caIIk  for 
^L  interest ;  only  it  miiKb  Iw  mii  interest  diveKt«il  vf  ^vlfinterest,  iiihI  sincere. 
I  ....  Hill  aliov«  all,  ve  iiuist  tabciur,  luboiir  li»r(),  lu  uiMli.<rist:ii]<3 ,  lOKpevt, 
and  lendt^rly  lov«  in  othen*  whiLt«vt>r  coiititiim  oue  single  grain  uf  Jtiiiijilo, 
iutriiisic  CJowlue**.  Beliw*  iiiu,  this  i*  everywhere,  and  it  is  everywliere 
to  be  founi),  if  you  will  only  look  for  it." 

"The  supreiiiKcy  of  tlio  truly  Uood! — here  lies  the  root  of  the  whol*t 
teaching — the  whole  new  w-uy  of  looking  nt  things  and  judging  men." 

"Now  views  of  the  umversality  of  our  world,  of  poetT)',  of  religion,  of 
kindness  (bumankiudneeA),  of  virtue,  of  worth  !  ....  Think  it  over  ;  thei« 
are  the  objectH  on  which  our  new  generation  Is  fixing  its  thoughts,  and 
trying  to  awaken  youre,     Thiw  it  is  which  is  80  new  !  " 

"The  fnmo  of  VoltairR  will  he  eriielly  diininislipil  by  all  this, — I  know  it 
well ;  but.  do  you  really  hold  by  A'oltairo  so  much  lut  that  ?  .  .  .  .  Voltaire 
had  no  finul,  mind  that  (though  1  think  8te,  Beuvc  forgot  it);  and  remem- 
ber that,  in  place  of  the  mere  clovciiioss  of  those  %'UDishcd  daj's,  some  great 
VOL.  LX.  So 
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thing  of  wlucb  wo  kuoff  iiothing  yet,  but  nnly  guoMi,  may,  und  siiroly  will, 
bo  bom."  • 

Here  again  we  tooch  tbemainapring  of  the  psychic  school,  aod  findl 
the  connecting  link  with  Vogii^,  who  speaks  of  virtue  as  strength, 
ftntl  with  Fngnot,  who  denies  to  Voltaire  the  "  distarbing  spark  "  oPj 
son!.  But  wbilo  wo  rejifister  the  moral  gains  of  the  men  of  whom  w»  i 
have  hitherto  been  speaking — their  part  in  public  action  and  respon- 
sibility— the  need  wo  have  of  them,  it  is  to  Paul  Desjardina  wo  must 
tnm  to  attire  trath  in  heir  native  garb  of  bcaaty,  and  "  shed  over  her 
celestial  grace." 

"Remark  the  perfect,  grace  with  which  ho  alladesf  to  the  inflnenca 
exercised   by  painting    over   the    recrudescence    of    a   purer    poetio^ 
expression. 

"  Fortbemanywear3-ye«i«,'*h»wrifce8,*duringwhich  ptxtrj- (real  poeUy) 
lay  (loud  in  Krauc«,  tboM  amxmg  OUT  artists  who  felt  the  lov«liuvs«  of 
Nature,  and  cliiwf  among  thorn,  our  laudsoiiw  painter* — Kcusscau,  Millet, 
Dupri,  and,  truust  of  all,  Uorot^ — gamcrod  up  withiu  th«ir  etuilio  ■walls  the 
•iivLoe  fuculty  of  finding  inspirntiuu  iu  the  InvUible,     Their  at^iert  wer» 

t«uiplra And  ba  puiuliug  iUvlf  its  a  language,  though  disguised — a 

language  speaking  by  bints,  suggeiitiiig  what  th?  suul  seeks  to  convey — it 
came  to  pass  that  all  art,  thus  prepared  by  the  action  of  a  mute  ideal, 
became  itself  Eugge^tive,  and  therefore  inapt  nt  loudness  or  coarseness  of 
speech,  iateri>reting  by  imagery  the  iiner  emotions  uulran&latahle  in  words ; 
and  thus  the»c  veiled  images,  sufficieut  for  the  imagination  of  the  eye,  gavo 
to  painting  n,  »oul  that  neverthelesa  stopped  short  of  the  dolinite  exprestdoa 
of  a  spoken  tonpue.  Thera  does  remain  to  our  young  poetry  of  to-day  a. 
wrt  of  indistinrtiuum,  full  of  cliarni,  n  kind  nf  melodinun  haro  made  up  of 

broken  eilenoos  ((/'■«  sifojwes  ^ri»)  and  movements  half  implied ItAi 

earlier  nocents  in  their  untiiught  sincerity  were  full  of  the  sweet  lispings  of 
childhood's  incomplol^eness-it  was,  a»  it  were,  a  dim  art,  surrounded  by  th* 
\*aporou8  ffliadowB  of  an  extinct  time." 

But  this  vaporous  enggestive  charm  is  not  confined  to  the  gonlos 
of  painting  or  of  poetry.  The  iatuitions  awakened  by  sound,  are, 
he  admits,  to  the  full  as  potent  as  thoBe  which  are  the  oSspring  of 
the  sister  art ;  and,  like  thiR  other  members  of  the  psychic  school,  he 
reverts  to  Wagner  as,  in  many  ways,  the  arch-inspirer  of  the  wholoi 
Indeed,  it  is  hard  to  point  to  any  particular  or  excloeive  "  soggestion  * 
in  Paul  Desjardins,  for  there  is  no  form  of  nature  or  of  art  thafc] 
does  not  lend  its  contribution  to  his  vision  of  the  loveliness  of  Seal. 

His  universality  as  a  writer  is  amazing.  There  is  scarcely  a  sab- 
ieot  of  Bpecnlation  which  has  busied  the  curious  brains  of  our  inqoirin^ , 
age  to  which  Paul  Desjardins  has  not  brought  the  wealth  of  hi» 
inexhaustible  imogination,  and  in  no  single  page  is  there  a  repetition 
or  a  plagiarism  to  bo  found.  In  the  series  of  the  "Notes  Contem- 
poraines,"  in  "Grandes  Ames  et  Petites  Vies,"  in  the  "Compognons 
de  Is  Vie  Nouvelle,"  in  the  "  Portraits,"  and  the  "  Eaquisaes  " — indeed 

•  Vtt  Critiipi^,  par  Paul  DppiRMlnn. 

t  1q  the  Hfiiies  entitled  A'Mec  CV'RtffnfwratRH — "  L«s  Obscun." 
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in  any  and  ever}'  one  of  ^e  marvellously  diversified  writings  of  this 
truly  inspired  yoxaxg  author — every  line  is  new.  He  is  in  all 
&faa>lately  himself  alone,  and  giving  the  whole  of  his  entire  and 
original  self. 

If  I  were  to  attempt  to  give  the  reader  an  exhaastive  idea  of  M. 

Desjardins'    contribntiona  to  tho   spiritualist  literature  of  France,  I 

should  overwht'lm  him  with  a  mass  of  material  the  mere  catalogue  of 

which  would  overstep  niy  prescribed  limits;  bnt  there  are  some  few 

points  that  cannot  he  pMsed  bv. 

If,   for    instance,   we  enter   that    long    and  well-filled  gallery  of 

^Portraifcaj'*  which  inclndes  almost  every  remarkable  fignre  of  almost 

^V'cry  country,  we  are  fairly  astonished  by  the  delicacy  of  toDch,  the 

(litftinctnees  of  outline,  the  harmony  of  colour,  the  life,  and  the  all-com- 

B,-r«hension  and  all-indulgence  that  make  the  human  onctuss.     Yon 

ham'^'*  at  once  the  sharp  bite  of  Che  aquafortist  and  the  floating  atmoephere 

0^  one  of  Turner's  sunsets;  hut,  above  all,  you  have  the  Man.     Beit 

TS^fcdne  or  Sully  Prudhomme,  Julee  Leraaitre  or  Bruuetidre,  BrowniuE 

o«-    George  Eliot,  Lavisse  or  Leoonte  de  Lisle,   an  "  Illustre "  or  an 

'^     iiconnu  " — be  it  who  it  may,  you  have   no  doubt  of  the  identity. 

^.j^  with  Titian's  Hamanity,  deep  buried  in  earth   for  more  than  two 

c^9'xitaries,  you  can  swear  to  it,  for  you  koow  the  model,  and  he  Uvea 

Ci  aad  will  continue  to  live,  for  his  mortality  never  dies. 
This  is  the  imperishable  life  of  the  art  that  ia  conceived  of  love — 
m  love  of  the  human  aool.     How  far  it  is  from  this  to  the  miniature- 
^M^nter's  gift  of  Ste.  Benve  !     The  two   hnmanities  stand  bo   wide 
b-^>«rt !     For,  as  M.  Fagnet  says  again  of  Voltaire,  "  tl  n'lumait  pas." 
In  the  likenesBes  of  Ste.  Beuve.  pretty  as  they  often  are,  the  real  merit 
\if»i8Jnfit  in  their  piqnancy;  and,  where  there  ia  no  sign  of  a  hurt, 
tvliere  the  smooth  skin  shows  no  trace  of  a  scar,  even  that  favourite 
ple«  "  c'est   totijours   si   ingtfnienx  "  can  hardly  apply.     If  there  is 
no  blemish  there  is  no  skill ;  the  work  is  incomplete ;  tlio  technique 
itsctf  is  at  fault ;  and  with  Ste.  Benve  and  the  host  of  his  imitators  the 
technique  ia  everything. 

But  the  vast  gulf  that  separates  Paul  Degardins  from — we  might 
almost  say — all  other  schools  and  other  masters  here  in  Franco  is  best 
indicated  by  the  one  word,  irony,  More  or  leas,  irony  has  reigned 
for  centuries  over  the  thought  of  France,  from  Rabelais  to  Balzac,  and 
from  Larochefoucanld  to  the  pessimists  of  onr  own  age ;  and  few,  in- 
deed, and  interrupted  have  been  the  flashes  of  idealism  or  tendemeas, 
^or  even  of  cheaper  pity,  in  between. 

It  18  a  wholesome  thing  for  tJiose  who  in  this  strange  nation  are 

"careless  of  its  general  morality,  and  feel  Httle  dissatisfaction  with  its 

•^ant  of  Houl,  to  read  the  admirable  reflections  of  M.  Desjardins  on 

'^o   eld  malady  of  Gaul.     It  has  many  aspects.     We  all  know  to  what 

'Qeasure  of  punishment  Alexandre  Dumas  consigned  it  in  its  6nal 
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stage  of  incarabilLty,  wlieu  its  "  ricanement  "  w&kes  the  echoes  of  the 
boalevords.  DesjardiiiB  mourns  over  it  tenderly,  though  it  oO'ends  all 
the  delicate  and  grave  Busceptibitities  of  bid  nature,  which  suffers  ia 
the  midst  of  a  ciriUaatiou  that  vaiuly  seeks  to  ii/  froxu  regret  at  its 
own  iaability  to  feet. 

"  Two  iuiprestdona  have  remuQ&d  with  me,"  writes  our  moraliift,  in 
nne  uF  hiH  "Notes  Contemporaiutu"  uf  la^t  uutumu.  "  llicy  daUt  from 
ii  month's  vr-uuJenug  in  Swltzurlauii,  ut  a  tinio  when  t]it>ri)  ore  no 
t(>uri!)L.>i  to  bu  mift.  The  Erst  it)  uf  thu  0X(|uii)ite  sceueK  of  wintry 
Nntuiv,  as  she  sJiowh  herself  at  this  aeasoQ,  when  none  come  to 
viidt  her— still,  roiweeful,  hilent,  vmled — how  mucli  more  touchiojf  nnd 
imprewive  thau  when  prMfaned  by  the  Rummer  crowd!  This  is  the 
mouiciit  whea  tho  Jura  tihould  be  seen !  The  pine  woods  on  the  hills  ure 
biit  faintly  powdered  with  buow,  and  the  patrheH  of  Ary  nuty  vegetation 

benoiith    lie  on   the  grey  Monrs    like    broad  red    Ktaina  of   blood 

SetMlri  hang  here  and  tliBra  on  the  bare  hrancKcii,  mixed  with  the 
ifiiidrilri  of  the  wild  vine,  or  with  ghostly  cluftterH  of  what  were  the  flowers 
of  the  clematis.  The  fjillinfi  leaves  are  golden  ;  those  already  fallen  ere  of 
an  ashen  grey.  The  delicate  traoery  overhead  is  of  infinite  complexily, 
exqiiiirito  in  its  endleaa  detail ;  and  tho  whole  of  this  disrobed  Nature,  in  itn 
unadorned  simplicity,  h««  nn  impre.'a  of  sinconty  that  reminds  you  of  the 
drawings  of  Holbein.  Flat  pooU  of  slmllow  wnt-er  lie  abont,  c»irpet<-d  with 
mopsos  and  mirroring  tho  sky;  the  smoke  of  the  huts  rises  upward  gaunt 
jmd  straight.  No  one  is  ncai-:  there  are  no  pusBers-by;  and  therein  qo 
.'iound,  except  that  of  n  waterfall  fuller  in  its  rujih  than  at  any  other 
season.  Bilcncc — a  sileneo  so  fragilo  that  the  stop  of  a  single  wavfarer  on 
tlie  rund   would  be  enough  to    )>rc>ak  it — reigiut    iindisturbed,    and   coven 

<>veryt[iing    likt*     a     windinf^-sheut My   second     impre»sioa    is     of 

nnotlidr  kind,  tliough  almost  as  vomforting,  at  least  by  contrast;  it  was 
given    mo   by  thu  conveninLion  of  the  peatiant   folk,  pliun,  bumble   moun- 

taiaeers The  speech  and  thought  of  these  men  is  plain  and  direct, 

.»levoid  of  artifice,  clear  and  fathonuible  ;  they  furnish  you  aa  uuvarimhcd 
tale  i>f  their  own  irimpl«  experience,  the  Itfe-expenenoe  of  a  uiao,  do 
more  I  ,  .  .  .  Xbey  neither  invent  nor  disguiite,  and  are  totally  incapable  of 
presenting  either  fact  or  circumfltance  in  a  way  that  shall  suggest  to  Uie 

hearer  linothpc  or  a  different  aense Our  wofal  habit  of  ridicuUng 

what  lic;*  indet'd  at  the  bottom  of  our  hearts  they  hove  Dover  leunied; 
■they  copy,  line  by  line  and  stroke  by  stroke,  the  meaning  that  is  iu  tliem, 
the  iutentions  of  theii'  inner  mind.  Ia  our  Parisian  haunts,  it  tvwtns  to 
jue  that  their  guccesH  would  be  a  problem;  but  they  are  hocdteas  of 
^auccesi>' ;  ajid  to  ur,  when  we  escape  from  our  vitiated  centres,  from  an  atmo- 
sphere poisoned  by  that  perpetual  straining  after  efiect,  tho  puro  undretawd 
simplicity  of  these  '  pniuitive-t'  is  as  refroshing  as  to  our  ov<:T-oxcite<]  and 
txliaustcd  nene^i  ni-e  tho  green,  quiet,  litddon  nojks  uf  their  Alpine 
Kolitude^  With  them  there  is  no  need  of  imaginative  czpreHsinn ;  the 
trouble  of  thought  is  usclcas;  their  words  are  tho  tmnspnront  revelation  of 
their  beliofx,  Tho  calm  brought  to  tho  byjicr-eiviliscd  spirit  by  thiA  plain- 
noes  nud  dircctJiesK  of  Nature  is  absolutely  indusoribable  ;  and  when  I  came 
to  reOeet  ou  the  pi-ofoundaesa  of  moiital  quietudo  — I  might  Kay  of  conso- 
lation— that  I  had  attoinod  to  during  my  wandoringH,  I  could  not  help 
iweognising  what  a  cruel,  fatal  jai't  i*  playod  in  the  Uvea  of  all  of  u-i  by 
irony.  It  ih,  with  Frenchmen,  a  kind  of  veneer,  worn  even  by  the  mo«rt 
unprotentioufl  in  place  of  whatever  may  be  real  in  them ;  and  where  thw 
outward  seeming   is  absent,  they  nro  completely  at  a  loss.  ....  Well- 
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bred  FrenrhnM^  rarely,  if  erer,  have  or  pmnonikce  an  apIuloD,  or  pnao  u 

IjndgmeDt— udIps.'?  with  a  p]«yful  oblH]nity  of  judgment,  «n>l  on  tiling:*  tii 
general.  They  assume  ui  ur  of  knowing*  ulmt  tlioy  «rtt  talkiiif;  Alxuit,  iiinl 
of  having  probed  the  nuiitj  of  «)l  ImiiMi)  ollVtrt  bofore  tlioy  lm\-»  rvi<r 
ftttempttca  or  iipproiKhA)  it;  aiiJ  ^wn  v\m  indiflbmioe,  thii  (IJMltiin,  thi^ 
uppnrent  dixlilce  U>  the  nwpoiuubiliiy  of  wi  iiiiirh  sm  nn  (Opinion,  ovimi  tlii<i  in 
Dot    Qfttuml,  not  intinte  ;  its  foriniilH  is  not  of  tliotr  own  cii^ttiuii ;  )i  14  Iml 

»tbe  repetttioa  of  wlutt  wiut  origioiUed  by  somo  ouo  flsn Tho  tinttli 
is,  thikt  in  onr  atmocphere  »ll  nfUrin«tivo  tirtion    in  ililticiiU  ;  it    (h   hiiol 

either  to  be  or  to  do Thid  hnbit  of  irony  hiw  <liMitroypd  nil   luiilth* 

fill  activity  here.  It  io  a  mere  iiuttnimont  of  ovil ;  if  jhhi  |tnu<)i  it,  ii 
Miros  to  misobief  in  your  hnadH,  luid  either  Bli|M  fi-ont  mul  oludio*  Ibvm,  t>i- 
^wouiid»  you— 84  often  m  not,  mortally." 


I 
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Have  I  detained  the  reader  too  long  ?  Dona  he  think  I  attach  too 
much  importance  to  this  revival  of  Idealism  in  Fnuico,  mid  overmto 
alike  the  men  who  trnnsngnrfl  thought  in  theii-  pn^tic  proao  and  those 
who  give  it  life  in  lasting  deeds  ? 

fjet  this  be  my  answer. 
1  'We  in  Kngland,  in  these  Iat«r  times,  hmn  ibowii  otifMlreH  nn  liiUn 
'jealoas  of  onr  old  and  just  renown  ns  ofaampions  of  th»  ri^hl  nnd 
pure — at  least  in  fiction  and  in  vemn;  wn  hare  ao  openly  alilfd  nml 
enoonraged  that  frivotity  (to  cull  it  by  no  uglier  name) — with  whirli 
we  still  reproached  them — to  predominate  over  any  liigliiT  or  more 
serious  endeavours  on  the  pa.rt  of  onr  nuighbotirH ;  ihut  it  ia  high 
time  we  shoald  learn  to  anderstand  that  there  ift  an  effort  now  going 
on  which  can  be  no  longer  ignored  or  deoiud.  'Iln^  l^est  and  \iumi 
thooghtfnl  minds  in  France  regard  it  m  a  pror^f  that  the  tide  tins 
tamed,  and  tliat  there  is  a  g<^Der&l  and  unmuitAkaljIe  desire  to  cact 
aside  all  that  has  been  so  nnwortliy  in  thn  past,  The  WoAtMy 
towards  the  spiritnalisation  of  thought  in  Franca  is  maaitmt  sod 
ttroBg,  and  is  rapidly  becoming  nniversal ;  her  men  of  ftetioo,  in 
ooounon  with  her  men  of  thought,  an*  hailing''  with  Anthuaiaam  th** 
vmm  of  Labour  witli  Science,  of  SciencQ  with  Imagiantion,  and  of  all 
with  each  in  the  true  and  hearty  love  of  llamuiitj. 

It  is  bat  a  few  days  ago  that  her  chiff  bijitoriao,  the  leadsr  uf 
W  yootii,  the  "  Gmt  Picdagogne,"  as  he  would  have  been  callod  in 
ftuwiiin  padaoce,  exclaimed  to  an  asNemblagr  of  scarcely  morr 
4ia  ekOdm,  at  the  openiog  of  a  priniafy  aebool,  "  Ah,  n't  j«)  |iouraU 
fniUsr^aoa  Time  d'an  seal  eabnt  qoelqaa  aentiroeot  podliqu^— 
qacl  Uenfait!''* 

ii  tbe  Irme  meaoipg  of  the   new   morecavnt,  bikI  {is  fittMf 
i«y  be  bttDd  in  the  words  wrilt^a  bf  onr  own  Halloa  aaarly 
hnared  yean  ago:— 

ita /ML«i«,  Jtt«  n.  UM ,  te  tte  Mteh  «IK.  l«viw>  at  ia«  svsa*i« 
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HE  question  of  Cireek  in  tbe  Universitieii  i&  oot  likely  to  ba 
settled  just  yet.  It  i&  plaiti  that  the  position  which  the  Greek 
tongue  still  holds  is  likely  to  have  tiooie  fierce  assaults  mode  on  it, 
and  it  is  qaito  certaiu  that  these  assaults  will  be  mot  by  a  vigorooB 
•defence.  At  the  last  incident  in  the  debate  I  have  every  reason  to  bv 
specially  well  ploaaod.  Mr.  Welldon  of  Uarrow  has  como  out  of  his 
rcttrement,  and  has  again  appeared  in  the  pages  of  tboCoNTKMruKiJtV 
Rf:viE\v.  It  was  tho  groat  difficulty  of  the  dispute  which  went  on 
B  lost  winter  in  the  columns  of  tlio  Time,i,  and  which  haK  ^one  on  in 
Hither  shapes  «ince,  that  the  chi<^f  captain  of  ono  side  would  not  show 
l^liiinsclf.  I  know  not  whether  Mr.  Wolldun  would  like  to  he-  com> 
|)ared  to  an  Achnian  hero ;  bat,  an  he  regrets  that  he  hon  been  taken 
for  a  Trojan,  perhaps  he  may.  I  have  certainly  had  dim  visions  of 
Achiltens  looking  out  at  things  from  his  ship,  and  I  was  rejoiced  at 
tiie  thought  that  one  had  again  a  chance  of  meeting  the  arcb-eneoiy 
&ce  to  faKe.  And  the  question  at  once  came  into  one's  mind — Will 
Mr.  WeltdoD  come  simply  clothed  in  tbe  armour  of  1800^  the  armour 
in  which  we  saw  him  in  the  summer  of  that  year  in  the  Coxtemporaky 
Eeview,  and  in  the  winter  at  the  Head  Masters'  Conference  ?  Or 
bas  some  new  and  divine  suit,  which  mortal  weapons  will  find  it  hard 
to  pii^rce,  been  forged  for  him  during  his  season  of  repoM  ?  In  other 
words,  has  Mr.  'Welldon  found  some  new  ai^umentti  to  overthrow  all 
that  bas  been  said  on  the  other  side  aiuca  last  December,  or  are  we 
simply  on  the  old  ground,  driven  to  say  yet  again  things  which  we 
hare  said  over  and  over  again  already  'f 

I  hare  read  Mr.  Welldou's  article  u{  the  present  October.  I  have 
■ko  looked  back  to  his  article  of  May  1890.  I  faaTo  done  tbe  sams 
by    my  own    article    beaded   "  Compulsory    Greek,"    in    .Vaemillan's 
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itagazine  for  Marcli  of  tbis  year,  and  to  Mr.  Wright- Henderaon'e  «ticl»^ 
on  "Schoolmasters  in    Council"  in  the  May  number  of  the   Buueri. 
periodical.     But  I  do   not  find   anpvhere  exactly  what   I  want.      I|| 
have  brought  certain  arguments,  and  I   want  somebody  to  answe^ 
them  ;  and    this    neither  Mr.   Wright-Hendcreon   nor  Mr.  Welldo^ 
seems  inclined  to  do.     ^Ir.  Wright- Henderson,  "  who  has  examia^^ 
some  eighteen   hundred  or  two  thousand  men  for   Pas«  Moderations^ 
is  verj'  funny  on  the  subject  of  "  Pass  Greek."     I   do  not  complai--  ^ 
after  such  a  toil  as  that  mast  be,  a  man   is  fairly  entitled  to  refr^^ 
himself  by  cuttinff  a  few  capers.      He  is  funny  on  wveral  other  S"v>, 
jecta  also;  but  I    ask    for  argnment  or  for   answer   to  arpime-^ 
'*  Pass    Moderations,"   and    all   "  Moderations "  have   been   inve^ji^ 
since  my  day,  and  I  have  to  ffet  my  notion  of  them  from  those  ^^ 
like  Mr.  Wright-Henderson,   hare  slain  their  thousands  in  thAt  p^^' 
ticnlar  6eld.    1  am  therefore  boiind  to  believe  that  "  Paas  Modcratjai^' 
and  the  *'  Pass  Grpek  "  which  is  tested  in  them,  are  as  poor  and  ottlea 
AS  »}  great  an  expert  in  that  line  says  that  they  are.     My  ansirH  fd 
this  kind  of  argument  is  that  it  proves,  not  that  Greek  shotJd  t» 
thrown  aside,  bnt  that  Greek  should  be  better  taught.     There  ia  wic 
notable,  even  memorable,  sentence  in  Mr.  Wright- Henderson's  article: 

"Did  we  not  know  how  strong  profewuounJ  tiiuiitioa  is  ...  .  weshoald 
be  surprised  that  Tjatin  nnd  Gi-eek  are  taught  now  nearly  as  Uiey  win 
taught  ouo  hundi'ed  years  ago.'' 

This  is  the  very  root  of  the  matter.  This  is  what  I  have  been 
saying  over  and  over  again  whenever  T  have  had  a  chance  of  asfio^ 
it.  This  is  what  makes  the  whole  controversy  possible.  I  will  pot 
the  case  strongly  but  truly.  The  "  headma*t«r8"  in  the  "  poblic 
schools  "  teach  Greek  very  badly.  Tliey  teach  it  so  badly  that  bojt 
come  out  of  their  hands  in  the  state  which  Mr.  Wright-Hen^WKn 
describes  with  all  the  powers  of  his  wit.  For  fifty  yean  past  or  mope" 
they  have  had  every  opportunity  of  learning  a  better  way  of  teaching 
it,  but  they  have  refused  to  nee  their  opportunities.  They  still  t«d) 
it,  as  Mr.  Wright-Tie nderscn  says,  as  they  did  before  those  oppor- 
tunities were  offered  them.  They  might  teach  Greek  scientifically — 
that  is  easily  and  rationally.  They  prefer  to  teach  it  in  a  doU  sdJ 
mechanical  way,  which  is  of  coiiree,  as  Mr.  Welldon  says,  "paiusnd 
Borrow.*'  Pain  and  soitcw  I  doubt  not  that  it  is  to  tho  boy,  pain  sod 
eorrow  to  the  master,  pain  and  sorrow,  as  Mr.  Wright-Headenoa 
wituesses,  to  the  examiner.  But  I  believe  that  the  paiu  and  eCROV 
might  be  largely  avoided,  if  only  the  schoolmasters  woald  not  go  oo 
teaching  as  they  did  a  hundred  years  ago,  bnt  would  make  some  kk 
of  the  light  which  has  shone  on  tho  study  of  language  during  time 
hundred  years.     Mr.  Wright- Henderson  asks,  witli  a  triumphant  sir: 

"  The  ]>«rfoct  of  ^uQ-KOD  is  fujtiiknxa  ;  is  it  ini^tnictive  or  useful  to  I 
that  wolated  fiict  i  " 
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And  he  thon  goes  on  to  say  a  Httle  more  about  Greek  irregular 
yerhs  in  genera!  and  ^uftfiXtuKn  in  particular.  To  Mr.  Wrigbt- 
llenderson's  qaestion,  put  as  he  piit9  it,  1  answer  withont  doobt  in 
tbe  way  in  which  I  suppose  he  wishes  me  to  answer  it,  that  is  by 
sayinp  No.  I  will  even  tell  Mr.  Wright-Henderson  my  peraonal 
experiences  in  the  matter  of  fttfifiXuKa,  "When  I  aaw  the  words 
ji\^0Kw  and  ^ifi^XutKa  in  Mr.  Wright-Henderson's  article,  I  had. 
the  same  kind  of  feeling  which  one  has  when  one  lights  on  a  bock  or 
a  toy  or  a  pair  of  shoes  which  one  had  to  do  with  la  the  day^  of 
childhood.  BXt^cTKui  and  fitfi^XuKa  looked  straoge  to  me  ;  but  I 
seemed  to  have  seen  them  before,  and  I  gradually  remembered  that  L 
had  learned  them  in  my  Ureek  grammar  at  a  time  nearer  to  sixty 
than  &fty  years  back.  And  I  was  so  rash  as  to  say  that  I  had  never 
Been  them  since.  In  that  I  was  wrong.  I  find  that  one  of  the 
words  is  once  used  in  the  Homeric  poems  (Odyssey,  xvii.  190). 

iiXA  ayt  vuv  tofuv  Oi|  "j/ap  fxift^XiJtKt  ftaXtTru 

tlftap 

And  it  is  found  too,  in  the  more  awfnl  shape  of  a  perfect  parti- 
ciple, in  the  spondee  and  iambas  that  make  up  the  word  fnft^iXMKarutv 
in  the  Khesoe  of  Euripides — if  ib  is  Euripidea — 629.  I  mnst  there- 
fore have  seen  it  a  good  many  times  in  reading  the  Odyssey,  and 
once  at  least  in  reading  the  Kht'sos.  1  can  on!y  suppose  that,  as  the 
H  solitary  word  did  not,  as  many  words  in  Homer  do  directly  and  some 
■  words  in  Euripides  indirectly,  prove  something  about  early  Greek 
politics,  it  slipped  out  of  my  memory  as  though  it  hid  never  been. 

8o  far  I  fully  agree  with   Mr.  Wright-Henderson  that,   if  "Pass 

Greek  "  does  nothing  better  than  teach  fiXiltamo  and  ^«'i(/5Xwic«,  "  Pass 

Greek  "  must  be  ft  very  poor  thing.      I  do  not  wish  to  make  fiXuxrfiu^ 

and  fti^^XtiTKa  "  compulsory  "  upon  anybody.      I  would  leave  them 

'        optional  for  those  who  take  the   same  pleasure   in  them    which  Mr. 

Wright-Henderson  seems  to  do  in  his  own  person,  though  he  could  not 

got  the  two  thousand  men  whom  he  examined  to  share  in  it.     fiut 

■appoeing  "  I'asei  (Jreek  "  took  another  form,  and    suppose   it    did 

not  deal   with  the    isolated    fact  of  jiXuaK'n    aud    /ir/i/iAuKa,    but 

with  some  other  facts  which  are  not  at  alt  isolated.     What  if  it  taught 

that  Greek  and    English   have  something   to  do  with   one  another? 

What  if,  to  the  facts  thatiyu   is  to   be   construed  J  and  that  ytruc 

is  best  con&trued  by  kin,  it  added  the  facts  that  iyu  and  /,  yivoc  and 

irin,    are  actually  the  same    word?      What  if  it  be  taught  thaticvui' 

and  hound,  though   they  look  go  unlike  one  another,  are  really  the 

•ame  thing,  while  icaXuv  and  <nJl,  though  they  look  so  much  alike, 

are  not  the  same  thing?     Air.  Wrlght-Uenderson  doubtlefls  knows 

I       these  things  as  well  as  I,  and,   as  1  am  not  a  professed  philologer, 

i        most  likely  mncli  better.     Bat  did  it  never  come  into  his  head  that 

H  if  tbese  things  made  the  beginning  of  the  teaching  of  Greek,  that 
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is,  if  Greek  were  taagbt  in  a  different  waj  from  that  it  was,  or  oonld 
be,  taught  a  hundred  years  back,  Greek,  even  Pass  Greek,  might 
CAaae  to  be  a  thing  of  '*  pain  and  sorrow,"  whether  to  pupil,  teacher, 
cr  examiner  ? 

But  my  business  just  now  is  not  to  answer  Mr.  Wright- 
Hendorson  in  the  May  number  of  MaemiUan's  Magazine,  but  to 
answer  llr.  Welldon  in.  the  October  number  of  the  Costemforaiit 
Re\'iew.  But  there  is  more  of  pain  ond  sorrow  in  answering  3klr. 
Wolldon  than  in  answering  Mr.  Wright-Henderson,  Mr.  Welidon  i» 
not  80  lively  us  Mr.  Wright- Henderson.  Though  he  once  or  twice 
trie-s  to  he  sarcastic,  he  in  ou  the  whole  grave,  a  little  stately,  just  at 
the  end.  ai;  perhaps  beSts  a  "  head  "  master,  a  litUe  condescending  to 
those  who  have  managed  to  learn  eometliing,  something  of  Greek 
among  other  things,  without  having  been  at  *'  public  schools."  But 
he  doe»  not  really  give  one  so  much  to  answer,  or  oven  to  comment  on, 
as  Mr.  Wright-Henderson.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  Mr.  Wright- 
HendeiTjon'a  argumentH,  his  picture  of  Pass  Greek  is  well  ivorth 
having,  from  my  Hide  as  well  from  his.  And  he  is  much  easier  to 
understand  than  Mr.  Welidon.  Mr.  Welidon  is  so  great  upon 
"culture,"  and  "intellectuahty,"  and  ''profundity,"  and  ''mollify- 
ing influences,"  that  a  speaker  of  plain  English  is  a  little  abashed. 
But  he  gives  one  very  little  to  answer,  perhaps  beoinse  he  himself 
answers  so  very  Httle.  And  now  that  he  baa  stepped  forth  into  the 
battlefield,  he  does  not  come  and  meet  anybody  face  to  face.  The 
only  hojoan  personality  that  appears  in  his  article  is  that  of  Mr. 
Percival,  late  President  of  Trinity.  And  Mr.  Welidon  only  '*  thinks'' 
that  Mr.  Percival  has  argued  in  a  particular  and  "  drastic  "  way  ;  he 
is  not  quite  sure  about  it.  I  can  see  that  Mr.  Welidon  has  te&d 
what  has  been  written  on  the  subject ;  I  can  Bee  by  the  turn  of 
several  sentences  that  he  has  read  what  I  have  written  ;  but  he  does 
not  come  and  fight  one  like  a  man ;  be  seems  better  to  like  to  make 
little  shots  in  tbe  dark.  But  be  has  at  least  carried  one  little  bit  of 
propheiiyiDg  of  mine  to  its  fulfilment.  I  said  that  the  enemies  of 
sound  learning  would  have  worldly  wiBdom  enough  to  stick  to  their 
favourite  phruse  "compulsory  Greek."  And  eo  Mr.  Welidon  does 
pretty  thoroughly.  Of  course  the  formula  pays ;  as  nobody  likes 
''compulsion,"  to  call  a  thing  "compulsory"  sets  people  against  it. 
3iany  who  listen  to  Mr.  Welidon  will  not  stop  to  think  that  all  that 
is  meant  by  "  compuleory  Greek "  is  that  Greek  is  held  to  be  an 
BBsential  part  of  a  certain  system  of  teaching.  Nor  will  they  stop 
to  think  that,  unless  every  learner  is  to  learn  only  what  is  right 
in  his  own  eyes,  if  "  compulsory  Greek  "  is  turned  out,  it  can  only  be 
to  put  "  compulsory  "  something  else  in  ita  place. 

I  do  not  seo  that  Mr.  Welidon  has  answered,  or   attempted   to 
ansTrer,  anything  that  1  or  any  one  else  on  nij  side  has  said,  except 
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on  one  point.  He  holds  that  the  only  ground  en  which  we  cau  defend 
th»  retention  of  Greek  as  ao  essential  subject  uf  JmYersity  ttjaching 
is,  by  saying  that  if  Greek  is  not  ''  compuUiorily  studied,"  it  will  nut 
be  studied  at  all.     He  makes  us  say  : 

**  If  Orf«k  were  not  rnmptiUority  stiidieij  hy  nil  men,  and  among  the  re«t 
by  such  men  as  ore  attmittcd  to  bo  inrjipable  of  ctasnicat  acbolanbip,  it  would 
eooner  or  later  ce»s&  to  1>e  .studied  evon  by  scholant." 

This,  he  says,  is  an  "  argnment  of  despair."  He  adds  that  "  it 
takes  no  account  of  the  beauties  and  beneHta  of  the  Greek  language, 
bat  assumes  that  everybody,  if  he  could,  would  at  once  surrender  the 
cultnre  which  it  is  his  Interest  to  acquire."  This  is  a  little  hard,  bnt 
I  auppotie  it  means  that  some  people  assume  that  nobody  would  learn 
Greek  unless  he  was  forced  to  do  so.  1  am  not  aware  that  any  one 
ever  maLntalned  so  strange  a  proposition ;  it  has  certainly  not  been 
maintained  by  any  oLe  on  my  side  in  the  present  coutroveray.  What 
I  myself  said,  in  a  sentence  to  which  Mr.  Welldon  refers,  waa  this : 

I  '  **  To  make  it  [Greek]  oeoae  to  be  '  c«>mpulaor}' '  mE>ann  to  declare  t)iat  it  w 

'ilot  anesBenttal  pArtof  sound  teaching.     It  mennH  ttiAtCn^ek  rHaII  bemmn  a 

nHnlj  ToluQtnry  stuHy,  a  special  study  for  a.  few  who  have  a  specia]  cjill  that 

mj.  It  means  that  Greek  at  Oxford  should  sink  to  the  position  of  Arabic." 

I  hope  Mr.  Welldon  does  not  think  that  I  meant  to  speak 
scornfully  of  Arabic.  Not  a  bit ;  Arabic  is  a  very  great  study,  and 
it  would  be  well  if  it  were  more  studied  anionp:  oui-aelres.  Among 
Orientals  Arabic  must  hold  much  the  same  \>\&c&  that  Greek  doee 
among  ua.  But  for  us  Westerns,  though  very  valuable,  it  is  not 
essential.  Therefore  few  people  learn  it.  If  Greek  ceases  to  be 
what  Mr.  Welldon  calls  ''compulsoQ',"  and  what  I  call  "  esBential," 
it  will  sink  to  the  position  of  Arabic.  One  may  be  sure  that  it  will 
still  be  studied  by  many  more  than  those  who  now  study  Arabic  ;  but  it 
will  be  in  the  same  position  as  Arabic.  It  will  be  an  optional  thing,  on 
extra  thing ;  it  will  cease  to  be  what  it  is  now,  the  roof  and  crown  of 
liberal  education.  It  will  no  longer  be  the  ciymbol  and  badge  of 
the  educated  man.  And  we  Bay  this  jnat  because  we  do  take  into 
aoooont  "  the  beauties  and  benefits  of  the  Greek  loaguago,"  and 
because  we  believe  tliat,  if  Greek  were  reasonably  taoght,  those 
**  beauties  and  benoGte "  would  be  extended  to  a  much  greater 
number.  Mr.  Welldon,  if  I  understand  hini,  would  keep  "  com- 
pnbcvy  Latin,"  even  for  "snch  men  as  are  admitted  to  bo  incapable  of 
dsaaicftl  scholarship."  He  wonld  stiU  force  its  "  beauties  and  Itonofits  " 
npoD  nnwilliag  learners,  as  we  are  supposed  to  force  the  **  beaaties 
and  beoe6tB''  of  Greek.  For  "compulsory  Greek"  he  would  put 
"  compulsory  '*  sometliing  else— compulsory  even  if  alternative — and  he 
would  force  down  the  "  beauties  and  benefits  "  of  the  new  compulsory 
study  in  the  tike  manner.  And  then  somebody  will  come  and  argue,  at 
least  M  reasonably  as  Mr.  Welldon  does  now,  that  it  is  *'  a  serious 
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qnesfcion  for  cletiberfttion  "  whether  the  "  compulsory  "  Latin,  the  "  oom- 
palsory"  (.Jerman,  the  "compulsory"  natural  Kcience,  being  "so 
largely  dependent  on  artificial  supporb,  hns  an  absolnte  right  to  be 
supported."  A  case,  as  good  aa  Mr.  Welldon's  against  Ureek,  will 
bt^  made  on  behalf  of  those  to  whom  any  of  these  things  are  "  pain 
and  sorrow,"  tho80  whose  "  hearta  sink  within  them  "  at  the  sight 
of  the  most  ordinary  things  in  any  of  those  studies,  as  J^Ir.  Welldont 
asanmes  that  some  hearts  sink  "  at  the  sight  of  the  most  ordiaar)'  Greek 
aorist  " — to  aay  nothing  of  such  a  [>erfect  as  fiift^^XvKa.  It  is  well 
known,  and  one  would  have  thought  that  Mr.  Welldon  would  hftT& 
found  out  the  fact,  that  there  is  a  class  of  men  and  boys  who  cannot, 
or  at  least  will  not,  learn  anything  that  they  are  set  to  team,  though 
they  can  and  will  learn  other  things.  One  has  known  meo  to  whom 
Greek  was  "  paia  and  sorrow  "  appear  saddealy  as  mastera  of  Ambic. 
One  Huflpects  that,  if  they  had  been  set  to  work  at  "compulsory" 
Arabic,  they  would  have  found  that  tongue  pain  and  Borrow,  and 
ivould  have  gone  off  to  leam  Greek  instead.  Or  may  it  he  that  the 
present  way  of  teBching  Greek,  that  way  which  has  not  improved  for 
the  last  hundred  years,  is  so  thoroughiy  bod  as  to  be  to  some  minds,  and 
not  small  minds  either,  an  actual  hindrance  in  the  way  of  learning  V 

Of  alt  that  has  been  said  on  this  head  by  me  or  by  anybody  else 

llr.  Welldon  takes  do  notice  whatever.     By  looking  very  carefolty,  I 

think  I  do  spy  one  sign  of  advance  in  him.      In  his  article  of  May 

1890  he  said  a  great  deal  about  "  dead  languages."    I  do  not  see  that 

formula  in  his  article  of  October  1801.     He  has  perhaps  in  tJie  mean- 

while  fonndout  the  simple  truth  that  Ijitin  and  Greek  are  not  "  de«d 

languages,"  but  the  most  living  of  all.      Still  he  s^ems  to  think  that 

there  is  some  inherent  difieronco  l>etween  "  classical "  languages  and 

any  other.     He  seems  to  think  that  to  leam  Greek  is  in  itaelf  hard, 

while  to  learn  German  i.s  itself  something  easier.     That  all  depends 

upon  how  the    two  languages   are   taught.     It  is  easy  to  leam  any 

language  so  as  to  chatter  it  without  really  knowing  anything  about 

it.     It  is  much  harder  to  leam  any  lauguago  so  as  really  to  know  its 

nature  and  history  iu  a  scientiBc  or  scholarly  way.     This  diBerence 

has   nothing   to   do  with   a   langnage    being  "ancient,"   "modem," 

"classical,"  anything  that  we  please  to  call  it.      It  has  only  to  do 

with  the  way  of  leaming  it.     Greek,  one  may  remind  Mr.  Welldon,  is 

a  ''  modern  "  language,  and,  for  the   purposes  of  a  diplomatist  or  ft 

courier,  it  may  be  learned  as  easily  as  French.      On  the  other  hand. 

to  get  a  Bcienti£c  and  scholarly  knowledge  of  French  or  Gemoan  is 

jaat  as  hard  as  to  get  the  same  kind  of  knowledge  of  Greek.     French, 

above  all,  is  emphatically  a  language  not  to  be  trtfied  with.      As  I 

sud  in  my  AfacinUlan  article,  a  knowledge  of  Latin  is  very  imperfect 

which  does  not  go  on  into  a  knowledge  of  French,  and  a  knowledge 

of  i->euch  is  no  knowledge  at  all  if  it  does  not  grow  oat  of  a  knowledge 
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of  Latdn.  What  ktad  of  koowledge  of  aay  tongae  the  "  modem  aide  " 
vf  a  *'  public  school "  may  call  for  I  have  do  kind  of  notion ;  but  tax 
University  must  surely  r&qnlre  the  scholarly  and  not  the  mere  chattering 
knowledge  of  any  laoguage  which  it  takes  into  its  system  of  teaching. 
The  talk  of  subtttituting  a  "  modem "  language  for  an  "  ancient  " 
leads  without  fail  to  a  dilemma.  Either  the  "  modem  "  langnogo  la 
taught  in  a  diEereut,  and  an  inferior,  way  from  the  "ancient"  one, 
.or  else  those  to  whom  "  compulsory  Greek  ''  was  "  pain  and  aorrow,*" 
will  find  "  compulsory  "  French  or  German  "  pain  and  sorrow  "  just 
tt  maoh.  On  thia  head  Mr.  Wclldon,  when  trying  to  make  the  monfe 
of  *'  modem  sides,"  makes  a  most  valuable  admission.  Of  the  boys 
^rooght  np  in  them  ho  saja  : 

**  If  it  is  necessary  to  mention  one  pui-ticulsr  in  which  they  somotimes  fall 

lif^Zcw  their  rlnK^ical  rivnl^  it  mny  h"  said  to  l>o  in  the  habit  of  nccumcy,  of 

p^rserTanee,  and  of  sitstnined  anj  concmitral**!  iittentiou  to  k  stibject  which 

u    xaot.  at  once  intei'e^tng  and  attru<;tiv«>,  but  tlemiindit  n  Urge  amouDl  of 

p^^ient  pAinstakinfc  eflbrt,  if  il  is  Co  be  efTectivuly  pursued," 

^K  Accuracy,  perseverance,  sustained  and  concentrated  attention, 
^fcient  painatakiog  effort — these  somewhat  important  matters  are,  by 
)Lr*.  Welldon's  own  confession,  better  taught  by  the  old  system  than 
fay^  the  new  one  which  he  would  give  us  instead.  Marry,  this  is 
sooiewhat.     We  hardly  ask  for  anything  more. 

^□d  yet  I  do  not  doubt  that  all  these  excellent  attainmeuts  might 

■jii    fostered   in  no  small  degree  by  a  scteutiGc  study  of  German  or 

^Vench,  or  of  any  other  language  that  has  a  grammar  and  a  literature 

worthy  of  that  name  in  its  elder  eenae.     Only  it  is  clearly  not  thia 

kind  of  study  which  it  ia  proposed  to  substitute  for  the  study  of 

rek.      And,  though  a  scientific  study  of  other  languages  is  in  itself 
good  an  exercise  for  the   mind  as   the  like  study  of  the    older 
Isngnagea,  there  are  good  reaeona  why  those  older  languages  should 
have   at  least  the  precedence.     Those   reasons   are    written   in    the 
history  of  Europe   from   the  days  of  our   first  glimpse  of  youthful 
Hellas  down  to  our  own  times.    I  wilt  not  enlarge  on  them  yet  again  ; 
£  havo  sot  thorn  forth  many  times ;  I  hare  set  them  forth  as  fully  and 
clearly  as  I  know   how  in  my  Macmiilnn   article    of  March.     I    am 
vain   enough  to  hope  that  it  may  be  that  artiole  which  has  taught 
Mr.  Wflldon  to  leave  off  calling  the  most  abiding  tongues  of  Kurope 
**  dead  languages."     But  of  the  practical  suggestion  which  I  made  in 
-that  article,  which   I   mode  before  in  the    Timi'j,  which   I  had  often 
tnacle  before  in  one  plac**  and  another,  Mr.  Welldon  takes  no  notice 
wliateter.     I  have  already  said  a  word  or  two  about  it  while  speaking 
of  Mr.  Wright-Henderson.     It  is  simply  that,  when  a  boy  begins  to 
l^arxi  Greek  or  any  other  Aryan  tongue,  ho  should  be  taught  first  of 
ali  what  that  tongue  is,  that  he  should  be  tanght  its  connexion  with 
^iB  onu  tongue,  that,  in  short,  he  should  be  taught  so  much  of  Grimm'a 
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Law   OS  bears  on  the  Ungoage  concerned.     Let  Hr.  WelldoB  troA 
me,  for  I  speak  from  experience.     Mj  own  mtrodoction  to  what  Btr^ 
Welldon  used  to  call  the  "  dead  langnages,"  wastmly  one  of  " 
and  sorrow."     I  waa  turned  back  six  tam«a  in  *'  hie,  h»c,  hoc,**  and 
did  not  saj  it  perfectly  the  serenth  time.     But  when  I  got  to  thel 
funrtb  declonsionf  and  was  told  that  gradus  made  gradus  in  the  genitinj 
and  gradita  in  the  plural,  then,  fregh  from  the  foots  of  n«hes,  nvUi^j 
nvbes,  I  inferred  that  grail<la   and  gradws  mast  be  oontractions 
graduin  and  gradius.     But  I  had  nobody  to  tell  me  that  genus  was  ^w' 
same  word  as  kin;  when  1  teamed  French,  I  had  nobody  to  tell  me, 
not  only  that  champ  meant  the  same  as  enmjnt^,  but  that  it  waa  a  latere 
form  of  the  same  word,  and  that  it  could  not  take  any  other  form.    It 
is  now  very  easy  to  tell  a  child  all  this,  and  I  can  assure  Mr.  Welldon 
that  teaching  a  language  in  this  way  simply  tnrnB  '*  pain  and  sorrow" 
into  a  pleasant  game.     The  eager  and  inqnisitive  mind  of  a  child  ia 
not  unwilling  to  be  told  that  hfod  once  waa  hevcd,  and  before  tliat  j 
Keafod,  and  it  thoronghly  enjoys  seeing  that  k^afod  and  mput  answer] 
letter  for  letter.     And  so  on  to  Kt^aXit  and  capo  and  capc^  to  chit) 
and  captain^  to  the  Sattptmann  and  the  Hauptstadly  even  to  the  htad- 
master  himself  and  to  the  chff  in  qoite  another  department.      I  shall 
of  course  be  told  that  oil  this  suits  only  children  who  are  unnsuaDy ' 
clever ;  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind ;  it  will  do  for  any  except  those  who 
are  nuusually  stupid.     I  am  sure  that  among  Sir.  Wright-Henderson**  i 
two  thoasaad  passmen  there  were  a  great  many  who,  if  they  had  made 
their  be^^inning  in  this  way,  might  have  grown  into  something  better 
than  passmen.     Mr.  Welldon's  motlem-siders  who  fail  in  "  sustained 
or  concentrated  attention  to  a  subject  which  ia  not  at  onoe  interesting 
and  attractive  "  would  pick  up  that  desirable  habit  much  sooner  if  they 
were  first  of  all  set  on  a  subject  which  is  at  ouce  interesting  and 
attractive.     I  am  quite  ready  for  the  cry,  "  0  this  is  much  too  hard 
for  a  child."     It  is  not  at  all  too  hard  for  the  child ;  it  often  seems 
hard  to  the  child's  teacher.     The  scientific  way  of  teoching,  at  any 
rato  of  teaching  history  and  language,  is  always  the  easy  way  for  the 
child  who  has  only  to  learn;  it  often  seems  hard  to  the  teacher  who, 
commonly  has  first  to  unlearn. 

Of  course  Mr.  Welldon  and  hts  fellows  ought  not  to  have  to  teach 
auoh  very  elementary  things  as  I  have  been  speaking  of.  Such  meat 
for  habos  as  this  ought  to  be  given  to  the  boys  long  before  they  reach  the 
stage  of  a  "  public  school."  But  they  ought  to  be  taught  the  beginning 
of  thingB  some  timo  or  other.  Mr.  Welldon  says  that  "  the  study 
of  Greek,  if  it  hr.  A^rnnialy  pronenikd,  occupies  so  great  a  part  of  A 
boy's  school  time  that" — this  and  that  follows.  The  study  of  Greek 
cannot  be  said  to  be  "  seriously  prosecuted  "  as  long  as  the  first 
beginning  of  snch  study,  the  knowledge  of  what  the  Greek  tongue  is, 
is  left  out  altogether.  If  the  study  of  Greek  were  thus  "  seriously 
prosecuted,"  it  would  take  a  much  shorter  time  Uian  it  doeft.     Mr. 
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'Welldon,  we  know,  ia,  like  the  nether  gods,  Xa^tXv  uftuvbiv  7f  fnOy'tvat. 
But  one  fancies  that  even  he  might  in  snch  cafees  be  worked  npoa  to 
relax  his  gri^p  at  an  earlier  age  than  nineteen. 

Anyhow  it  ia  a  shame  that  the  greatest  diaoovery  of  oar  times,  th& 
diaoovery  of  the  relations  of  langnagcs  to  one  another,  should  be 
treated  as  thongh  it  had  never  been  by  those  who  profess  to  be  special 
teachers  of  language.  That  so  it  is  I  have  a  fnll  right  to  aay.  Mr. 
Welldon  does  not  venture  a  word  on  the  subject.  Since  he  put  out  hia 
groat  declaration  of  right,  his  right  to  dominion  up  to  the  age  of 
aiueteen,  I  have  had  the  good  luck  of  talking  to  more  than  one  heod- 
maater,  and  to  more  than  one  public  schoollwy.  The  masters  con- 
fessed— I  put  it  into  my  own  words — that  Grimm's  Law  oaght  to  be 
taught,  but  that  they  did  not  teach  it.  As  for  boys  of  aa  age  nearing 
that  when,  according  to  my  notions,  they  ought  to  be  "  ripe  for  the 
University."  one  bad  never  heard  that  there  was  any  connexion 
between  Greek  and  English ;  another  knew  that  there  was  such  a 
thing,  but  he  had  never  heard  of  it  in  his  school-teaching.  Of  course 
a  clever  boy  will  often  find  out  some  isolated  piece  of  Grimm's  Law  for 
liimself ;  isolated  pieces  have  been  in  this  way  independently  foond  out 
oveET  and  over  again.  Bat  the  boy  is  not  likely  to  find  out  the  whole 
law  for  himself ;  that  is  the  business  of  his  teacher,  at  some  stage  or 
other,  to  teach  him.  Mr.  Welldon  talks  of  "the  amplification  which 
iiaa  occurred  during  the  lost  half  century  in  the  subjects  of  intellectual 
atocly."  To  the  greatest  "  amplification  "  of  alt  he  seema  to  poy  no 
heecl  whatever. 

There  is  not  much  more  to  apeak  of  in  Mr.  Welldon'a  article.     I 
not  care  to  debatH  whether  "  headmasters  "  ore,  or  are  not,  "  worse 
tihan  professora."     I  am  not  particularly  interested  in  professors  as  a 
class,  and  I  fully  admit  that  "  headmasters  really  are  not  bad  people 
after   all."     A    majority  of   them — I    wish    it    had    been  a  bigger 
xnajority- — ^proved  themselves  to  be  "  not  bad  people  "  by  throwing  out 
]Mr.    Welldon'a    proposals,    even    in    Mr.  Welldon's   presence.      Mr. 
"Welldon  assures  us  that  the  "  headmasters  "  "  do  not  dream  of  dicta- 
ting to  the  Universities."     I  am  not  privileged  to  know  what  may  be 
the  subject  of  a  headmaster's  dreams,  bnt  certainly  several  bendmasters 
talked  in  broad  daylight  last  December  in  a  way  which  most  people 
would  call  dictating  to  the  Universities.  And  it  is  hard  of  Mr.  Welldon 
not  to  answer  my  email  antiquarian  question,  which  he  must  be  able  to 
answer  better  than  anybody  else.     I  will  put  it  again  in  words  different ' 
Irom  those  in  which  I  put  it  seven  mouths  back.     Did  John  Lyon, 
Mr.  Welldon's  founder,  as  King  George  the  First  is  mine,  really  found 
a  /i«z(2master,  and,  if  w,  what  shape  of  the  cognate  atput  is  the  proper 
Latin  for  him  ? 

EDWAUD  a.   FRRE>tAH. 
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AT  the  present  tituo,  when  even  medical  oxperta  hold  themsejres  b 
an  attitude  o£  indecisiou  towards  hypnotism,  it  is  not  sot- 
prisiug  that  the  laity  are  at  a  Ioe&  to  reconcile  the  cooflictiog  opimoes 
of  the  adTOcates  of  the  practice  and  its  opponents.  The  conBideratiaii 
of  a  fiiw  salient  points  may  guide  thoughtful  pereons  to  the  oorreci 
estimation  of  a  subject  which  promises  to  aHKume  great  importona  in 
the  near  future.  The  qnestion  is  so  compri'lieiisivo  that  I  poi^wwio 
tonch  npon  only  a  few  o(  its  most  important  bearings  in  refereDoe  to 
the  nature,  the  ueen,  and  thu  dangers  of  hypnotism. 

It  is  now  DnnecfSfiary  1-0  insist  either  upon  the  reality  of  the  hypnotjc 
state  or  upon  its  commonness.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  regarded  ui 
pathological  cariosity  even  by  those  who  acJtnowledged  its  existeooe; 
bnt  the  researches  and  writings  of  a  host  of  scientiiic  investigitan 
have  established  not  only  the  fact  that  hypnotism  exists,  hut  liset 
that  it  is  a  condition  to  which  the  great  majority  of  mankind  is 
susceptible. 

There  are  two  leading  theories  as  to  the  nature  of  hypnosis,  ield 
by  the  two  leading  schools   of  hypnotism.     That  of  the  SalpStii^i^^ 
enunciated    by  the  eminent  physician,  Charcot,  is,  that  h jpsotlnB  ^1 
pathological,  and,  ia  fact,  a  form  of  hysteria,  and  occur?  in  hysterical 
subjects  only ;  while   the  Nancy  school  contends  that  hypnosis  is » 
physiological  condition  analogous  to  natural  sleep,  and  that  neBri?ftH 
persons  of  sane  mind  can  be  hypnotised. 

Much  credit  is  due  to  Charcot  for  his  researches  into  hypnotjff 
a  time  when  the  subject  was  held  in  contempt  or  abhorrence ;  bat  it 
is  to  be  deplored  that  he  and  his  followers,  by  experimenting  msinl^ 
on  hysterical  subjects — for  the  most  part  women — have  forced  ni  ■*-* 
regard  their  experiments  as  incomplete,  and  the  arguments  based  B{ 
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them  as  futile.  Professor  Hcrnlieim  exjicriinpntwl  recently  on  the 
patients  corannlted  to  his  care  in  tlia  Civil  Hoppita!  at  Nancy,  a  largo 
jfcneral  hospital,  the  patientfl  in  which  are  of  thi'  usual  mixed  type.", 
with  the  result  that  hfl  sncwodetl  in  hypnotisint;  Fixly-ntne  persons 
oot  of  thp  sevonty-two  who  were  in  'his  wards.  He  did  not  attempt  to 
hypnotisA  thp  other  thrpe,  as  two  of  them  werp  imbecile,  while  the 
third  was  afflictpd  with  softening  of  the  brain.  As  agricnltam.1 
laboarers,  sailors,  soldierjt,  and  the  majority  of  children  are  shown  to 
be  exceptionally  snsceptible  to  hypnotism,  we  mnst,  if  we  aocept 
Charcot's  dictnra,  very  greatly  enlarge  our  views  as  to  the  prevalence 
of  hysteria  ;  indeed,  we  shall  be  forced  to  assume  that  one-half  at 
least  of  hnmanity  are  victims  of  this  form  of  nervous  derangement. 
Some  extreme  followers  of  Charcot  beg  the  question  by  asserting  that 
susceptibility  to  hypnotism  proves  the  existence  of  latent  hysteria  ; 
btit  as  the  Salpetnt^re  school  thinks  little  of  hypnotism  as  a  therapeutic 
agent,  aad  employs  it  chiefly  as  a  psychological  toy,  it  is  hardly  worth 
while  to  enlarge  here  upon  its  views. 

The  fact  is,  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  hypnofcisDi:  "  1e  grand"  and 
"  lu  petit."  The  former,  which  has  been  so  dereloped  by  cultivation 
at  the  Salpotrif^re  as  almost  to  constitute  a  new  nervous  disease,  is 
undoubtedly  to  be  seen  in  only  cum paratively  few  Bubjects,  which  few 
are  always  of  prouonnced  hysterical  type  ;  but  the  latter,  "  le  petit 
hypnotismo,"  which  is  employed  by  Bemheim  and  hy  all  physicians 
practising  the  Nancy  method,  is  a  condition  of  very  constant  occiin-ence. 
Many  persons,  and  even  some  men  of  science,  seem  to  imagine  that 
by  hypnotism  is  me-ant  the  production  of  such  a  state  of  nnconscioos- 
nesa  and  automatism  as  is  seen  in  the  subjecta  at  the  Salpetrii^re,  or 
on  public  platforms.  But  Bernheim's  definition  covers  a  mach  wider 
field.  "  Hypnotism,"  he  says,  "  is  the  induction  of  a  psychical  con- 
dition in  which  the  sabject's  susceptibility  to  sufrgestion  and  ability 
to  act  upon  it  are  enormously  increased."  It  matters  not  whether 
the  degree  of  influence  produced  nmoonts  to  ppofonnd  sleep  with  nn- 
consciousness,  or  merely  to  a  slight  languor  or  drowsiness,  daring 
which  the  uBo  of  the  senses  or  intelligence  is  entirely  retained  ;  if 
the  "  snggestibility  "  of  the  subj^-ct  is  increased,  it  constitutes  hypnosis. 
For  purposes  of  classification,  the  degrees  of  hypnotism  are  defined 
and  numbered  by  most  writers  on  the  subject.  But  snch  claasification 
is  quite  arbitrary,  and  the  hypnotised  patient  posses  imperceptibly 
from  one  stage  into  another. 

Suggestion  is  thi»  key  to  tlie  hypnotic  problem.  By  it  the  snhject 
is  pat  to  sleep  or  calmed  into  a  state  of  receptive  quiescence,  and  by 
it  he  is  guided  in  the  way  of  cure,  'ITie  degree  of  siiggeslibilily  is 
not  QecesKarily  proportioned  to  the  depth  of  sleep.  Some  person"*  are 
barely  bypnotii!able,  and  yet  ft  snggeBtion  will  take  possession  of  their 
mind  and  dominate  their  actions;  while  others,  even  ia  the  most 
3L.  LX.  2  X 
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profoaoil  by  puotic  sleep,  will  refuse  to  receive  or  to  act  upon  suggefitioo. 
As  an  iUaiiLratiou  of  great  saggestibiltty  accompanying  a  slight  degrt-e 
of  hypnotus,  I  may  refer  to  a  case  that  has  come  under  my  ovrn  notice. 
The  patient,  whom  I  may  call  Dr.  A.,  a  University  profesaor  and  a 
member  of  neveral  learucd  societlefl,  was  an  inveterate  emoker,  and 
hardly  to  be  found  without  a  cigarette  in  his  mouth,  except  when  be 
was  eating  or  Bleeping.  As  lie  was  a  man  of  highly  irritable  and 
nen-ous  t'emperament  and  tiufVcred  from  sleeplessness  and  atonic 
dyspepsia,  such  excesBive  smoking  was  the  very  worst  thing  for  hira. 
Ho  knew  well,  and  hod  been  told  by  several  medical  men,  that  the 
habit  was  undermining  hiK  health  and  ruining  his  nerves,  yet  he 
found  himself  absolutely  uuabli)  to  give  it  up.  I  hypuotised  him, 
and  be  fell  into  a  state  of  lauguor  resembling  sleep,  but  without 
loBB  of  conaciousniess.  I  then  suggested  to  him  that  he  should  no 
longer  have  any  desire  for  tobacco,  and  that  he  should  feel  much 
better  for  leaving  it  ofT.  After  a  few  minutes  I  aroused  him,  and 
found  that  he  had  a  perfect  recollection  of  every  word  I  had  said 
to  him  \  but  he  remarked  that  previously,  when  his  phystciana  had 
assured  him  that  tobacco  was  poison  to  him  and  had  advised  him 
to  give  it  up,  he  had  mentally  resented  their  assertions  and  their 
oonnael,  while  now,  under  the  inHuence  of  hj-pnotism,  ho  folb  that^J 
the  words  X  had  spoken  were  so  convincing,  that  it  would  be  im^^H 
possible  to  go  against  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  at  once  gave  up  ^^ 
smoking,  and  I  hear  ii-om  him  that  be  haa  felt  no  inclination  to  resume 
the  habit.  He  was  hypnotised  only  three  times,  and  it  ia  now  I' 
eighteen  months  since  ho  underwent  the  treatment.  Still,  frequently 
though  such  cases  may  occur  iu  practice,  we  may  take  it  as  a  general, 
rule  that  the  deeper  the  hypnotic  effect,  the  greater  is  the  inilue: 
of  suggestion. 

Suggestibility  apart  from  hypnotism  comes  within  the  experien 
of  us  all.      Every  one  has  some  portion  of  such  susceptibility,  and 
many  it  is  very  highly  developed,  and  way  be  worked  upon  for 
or  evil  with  signal  eilect.     The  drunkard,  converted  by  a  Gough  or 
Father  Mathew.  is  redeemed  through  euggestion ;  and  through  it 
victim  of  eril  example  or  evil  solicitation  falls  to  his  rain.     Wo 
physically  benefited  by  it  when  words  of  hope  and  cheerful  eurrouni 
ings   lead   us   to   forget   bodily  pain  or  to   entertain   tlie   idea  of  itftl 
removal,  or  even  to  make  the  effort  required  for  aclf-curo — as  wlien  a 
sufferer  from   functional  paralysis  is  induced,   by   kindly  encourage- 
ment, to  move  the  affected  limb.      On   the  other  hand,  snggestioa 
may,  and  continually  does,  work  physical  harm,  ns  when  some  un' 
sympathiser  or  some  meddling  Cassandra   utters  progno&tications 
sickneas  and  trouble,  which,  by  reason  of  the  depression  they  induce, 
arc  likely  to  undermine  tho  health  of  a  nervous  hearer. 

Those  ills  which  the  hypnotist  can  cure  by  suggestion,  he  can  also 
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frequently  prodncf^  by  tlie  samo  mstliod.  As  Ue  can  suggest  tbe  dis- 
appeamaco  of  pain,  as  in  some  forma  of  paralysis  he  can  bid  the 
return  of  fit-ren^h  and  suppleness  to  the  heavy,  powerless  limb,  so  he 
can  indtio)  tho  suj^erin^  and  the  impotence  of  disease.  If,  dtinng 
tho  hypnotic  trance,  I  tell  my  friend  Dr.  C.  that  on  awaking  he  will 
find  ono  leg  paralysed  and  fsel  rheumatic  pains  in  his  nhonlder,  the 
enggestion  i.s  certain  to  be  carried  out ;  and  he  drags  his  ]eg,  and 
complains  of  twinges  in  his  shoulder,  nntil  I  assure  him  that  he  is 
cured.  Hot  Dr.  C.  is  remarkably  susceptible  to  hypnotism.  For- 
tunately, a  subject  must  generally  fall  into  a  profound  sleep  before  he 
consents  to  receive  disagreeable  enp^^estions  ;  whereas  a  slight  degree 
of  hypnosis  will,  in  most  cases,  be  a  snffident  vehicle  for  those  that 
are  beneficial.  I  have  seen  the  very  painful  and  obstinate  neuralgia 
left  after  "shingles"  entirely  and  permuuently  removed  in.  a  few 
minutes  by  suggestion.  The  p&tieut,  a  sailor,  was  very  slightly 
influenced  by  hypnoliara,  but  was  extrounjly  "suggestible." 

Bembeim  mulatains  that  natural  sleep  is  the  result  of  auto- 
enggestjon :  we  lie  down  io.  tbe  accu^tucned  place,  at  the  usual  hour, 
with  the  exp'L>ctatiou  cf  sleep,  and  it  generally  comes.  He  maintains 
wAeo  that  hypnotic  and  natural  sleep  are  essentially  identical.  While 
agreeing  with  him  that  there  is  a  great  similarity  between  the  two 
states  ;  that  natural  sleep  is  often  of  the  hypnotic  tyjHJ — for  instance, 
the  dreamless  sleep  of  childhood  ;  that  hypnotic  Bleep  may  freqneutly 
be  Hsed  aa  a  perfect  substitute  for  natural  sleep — into  which,  indeed, 
it  often  insenaibly  passes — I  still  hoUevo  that  the  two  states  dilfer 
from  each  other  in  several  essential  points. 

Thuagh  much  has  been  written  on  the  sabject,  we  cannot  yet  be 
said  to  thoroughly  comprehend  the  causation  of  natural  sleep.  But 
we  may  afKrm  that  it  is  the  reraltant  of  many  conditions  working 
together.  Among  the  chief  of  these  are :  first,  cerebral  anmmia ; 
aeoondly,  fatigue  of  the  brain-colls  ;  thirdly,  accumulation  in  the  tissues, 
and  especially  in  the  nervous  stnicture,  of  waste  products  called  lettro- 
mainft,  which,  while  the  organiam  is  active,  cannot  bo  eliminated  as 
rapidly  as  they  are  produced.  Durinfj  our  waking  moments,  while 
the  mind  is  employed,  the  moleculea  which  compose  the  brain-cells 
are  continufllly  forming  fresh  combinations,  and  for  this  work  they 
require  an  abundant  supply  of  oxygen.  But  the  leucomaines  have 
even  a  stronger  affinity  for  oxygen,  and  aa  they  accuroulat^^  in  the 
aystem  they  draw  more  and  more  on  the  supply,  and  thus  rob  the 
brain-cells  of  what  is  necessary  for  their  activity.  In  proportion  to 
this  exhaustion  of  oxygen  wo  get  decreased  nervous  action  and 
iocrMsed  drowsiness,  until  the  faculties  become  benumbed,  and  sleep 
enanes.  Daring  sleep,  little  or  no  waste  goes  on  in  the  higher  brain- 
centres,  so  as  the  accumulation  of  leucomaines  is  gradually  worked  off 
there  ia  once    more  a  Btore  of  oxygen  to    supply  the  brain-cells. 
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Fourthly,  thero  is  the  sppcUl  action  -pecaliar  to  the  nerrous  ajstem, 
t«rmed  itihibitioyt,  whereby  tho  nctioa  of  a  function  or  organ  is  imne- 
iliftt*ly  arrested  by  the  action  upon  it  of  another  fonction  or  organ — 
as,  for  inatanw^,  the  heart's  action  is  stopped  by  a  blow  on  the  stomach , 
or  the  {auction  of  salivation  is  suspended  by  vorae  painful  emotion. 

Sle«p,  then,  is  lbs  product  of  several  factors,  while  bypnotifini, 
on  the  contrary,  appears  to  be  the  product  of  one  only,  and  that  is, 
inhibition.  The  inhibitory  action  may  be  very  powerful  and  extensive, 
in  which  case  the  hypnoeis  will  be  proround,  or  it  may  be  slight,  when 
only  a  slight  degree  of  hypnosis  wilt  be  attained.  Professor  lleiden- 
hain,  of  Breslau,  sajs:  "  Hypnotism  is  inhibition  of  tbe  cells  of  the 
brain-cortex,  which  eubsen'O  consciousness  and  inteliectnal  pro- 
cesses." In  advanced  hypnosis,  the  whole  cortex  may  bo  said  to  be 
inhibited,  while  in  the  lighter  stages  circumscribed  areas  only  are 
so,  and  those  but  partially.  The  suspension  of  function  effected  by 
iohibition  is  entirely  different  from  such  loss  of  function  as  occurs  in 
paralysis,  and  from  the  cessation  of  functioD  consequent  on  exhaustion, 
A  marked  property  of  inhibition  is  its  rapid  induction  and  ite  equally 
rapid  removal. 

Most  pbyaiologiata  are  now  af?reed  that,  in  addition  to  subserring 
consciousness  and  the  intcllectnnl  faculties,  the  ciUls  of  the  cortex, 
'tiia  agaociation  of  which  constitutes  tbe  highest  centres,  are  concerned 
also  in  nutrition,  Bccretion,  and  other  fonctions  of  the  vegetative  system. 
In  ordinary  circumstances  those  functions  aro  independent  of  the 
will,  and  go  on  automatically ;  but  in  certain  contingenciea  the 
highest  centres  exert  an  iniluenco  on  organic  processes— as,  for 
instance,  nnder  powerful  emotion,  when  the  Ralivary  secretion  is  in- 
hibited, and  when  the  bile  may  be  locked  up,  the  heart's  action  greatly 
disturbed,  and  the  digestive  functions  nnsettled.  Uuder  ordinary 
conditions,  the  highest  nervous  centres  are  too  much  occupied  with 
Rorrounding  interests  (the  life  of  rplatton"t  to  busy  themselves  will 
the  vegetative  functions  ;  and  it  is  nell  that  this  should  be  so,  Ibr 
by  habitnal  concentration  of  thought  inward  upon  organic  processeB, 
hypochondriasis  may  be  developed.  Under  special  circumstances, 
howdTdr,  it  may  be  to  the  advantage  of  tbe  organism  for  the  higher 
centres  to  interfere  and  Rpsume  control.  "  Hypnotism,'"  eays  Professor 
Delbceuf,  of  Liuge,  "  by  cutting  off  the  intellectual  life  from  the  life 
of  relation,  enables  the  highest  centres  to  assume  cognisance  of  and 
to  look  after  the  working  of  tlie  organic  functions."  To  use  a 
eimiie:  a  well  •regulated  establishment  goes  on  smoothly  without  the 
interference  of  the  master  of  the  house;  each  servant  knows  his  work, 
and  interference  would  result  only  in  discord;  but  circumstances  may 
arise  in  which  the  maslflr's  authority  nmet  be  evoked  for  the  restora- 
tion of  order  and  harmony.  It  is  on  this  principle  that  the  physician 
employs  liypaotism.    Disease,  according  to  Li^beanlt,  implies  an  excess 
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ot   nerrous  action   ia  one  directioo,   and  its  de^ciency   in  auolhor. 

Tbroagh   suggestion,   LypnotiBin  euables  us   to  restore  tli«  nervous 

equilibrium    on  which   d(>pt;Qda  the   toaiotenaQce  of  beallb,  and  the 

hypnotist  combttta  disease  by  utilising  the  patient's  own  forces.    "  The 

patient."  says  Bernheim,   "  liypuotiaea    himself."     So  also  bo  cures 

iitmself  through  forces  that  lu-e  essentially  his  own ;  the  direction  of 

them  only  comes  from  witliout.     Uypnotism  does  not  euabte  as  to 

create  energios,  but  otity  to  develop  and  control  those  which  already 

exist.     It  cannot  impart  wisdom  to  tho  fool  nor  soundness  of  brain  to 

the  idiot,  though  it  will  somctimc-s  help  us  to  develop  weak  faculties 

«nd  call    latent   pon-ers  into  activity.      It  is    for  this    reascn    that 

hysterical  pt^rsons  are  by  no  means  the  most  satisfactory  patients.     If 

we  cure  snch  persons  of  a  pain  or  a  malady,  they  are  very  apt  to  ooa- 

jure  it  bock,  or  to  develop  another    In    its    place  by  morbid  anto- 

BOggostion.      As  it  is  on  the  physical,  so  it  ia  on  the  psychical  side. 

So  far  from  an  individnal  of  Kc-ak  n-ill  being  the  best  subject  for  the 

onre  of  a  moral  infirpiity — of  dninkenness,  for  instance — we  find  it 

more  easy   tA  permanently  reform    one  of  strong  character,    whoso 

natural  bent  is  towards  the  right,  but  who  has  bo?n  overcome  by  forca 

of  circumstances,  such  aa  evil  associstion  or  mentnl  depression.     A  case 

in.  point  is  that  of  a  gentleman,  Mr.  X.,  whose  acquaintance  I  mado 

in  188S.      His  family  history  was  good,  and  he  had  been  a  confirmed 

drunkard  for  ouly  two  years.     During  that  period,  however,  he  bad 

—.indulged  to  excels  in  all  forms  of  alcohol,  and  in  ooosequence  seemed 

Btto    have  eutirely    lost  tiie  power  of  self-contfol.       n«    expressed  a 

B>wigli  to  be  cured,  bat  had  become  so  weak-minded  tbat  he  could  not 

'  withstand  temptation.      Although  he  never  lost  couscioosness  in  the 

hypuottc  state,  he  proved  a  good  subject,  and  Dr.  Liebeanlt  and  I 

treated  him  for  about  a  month.    \Yu  allowed  him  a  moderate  quautiiy 

of  light  wine  or  beer  at  bis  meals,  but  forbade  stkiiulsnte  at  other 

times,  and  emphatically  order^-d  him  never  to  touch  spirits,  but  to 

Jtold  them  in  abhorrence.    1  saw  this  geutlemau  a  few  weeks  ago,  and 

have  frwjuent  opportuuities  of  hearing  about  him.     He  bus  never 

exceedi^d   the  allowance  granted   to  him,    aud  has  had  uo  relapse. 

This  patient  was  not  handicapped  by  hereditarj-  driuk-tenJency,  nor 

was  he  either  vicious  or  evil-miuded  by  uature;  when  such  drawbacks 

^^odst,  a  care  is  almost  invariably  more  tedious  aud  difficult,  and  there 

S-S  great  danger  of  relapse. 

The   theory  that  hypnotism,  when  nsed  in  the  treatment  of  moral 

<:»Be8,  subverts   free  will,  is   erroueous.     Tlie  ori^nally  healthy  aud 

-*well-di8po&ed  subject,  who   has   sunk    iuto   habits  nf  Injurious  self- 

^ndnlgonce  through  temptation   from   surroundings,  exhaustion  from 

«=n-crwork,   anxiety,  or  some  other  cause  ontside  himself,  bos  for  the 

^&ime  being  lost  his  freedom  of  will,  while  the  victim  of  an  heredi- 

■ary  totnt  ot  congenital  deficiency,  vho  le  oaturaUy  weak  or  vicious, 
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or  strong  only  in  the  direction  of  vice,  may  be  aaid  never  to  have 
poseeased  it.  To  the  former,  hypnotic  saggestion  will  very  probably 
restore  hia  power  of  will ;  in  the  latter,  the  treatment  may  posnbly 
develop  it,  especially  if  he  be  yet  young,  and  time  and  patience  be 
given  to  the  ta^k. 

.Some  of  the  popular  ideas  with  regard  to  hypnotism  are  extremely 
curious,  eBpecially  those  concerning  the  personal  iniluence  of  tha 
hypnotist.  I  have  been  assured  that  this  personal  inBaence  is  so  in- 
tenae  and  so  enduring,  that  if  the  hypnotist  falls  into  ill-health  or 
dies,  hia  patient  is  likely  to  rclat>se,  or  in  some  way  to  suffer.  I 
need  Lardty  say  that  there  is  about  as  much  truth  in  this  theory  as 
tbero  is  in  that  other — that  the  bite  of  a  healthy  dog  will  induce 
hydrophobia  in  the  bitten  person  if  the  animal  go  mad  within  the 
year.  Tht-  oxtravagaaca  of  such  a  notion  of  hypnotism  and  its 
pnipertips  will  be  obHons  to  most  thinking  people,  but  one  frer|nently 
heara  statements  which,  if  loss  unreu^ocablo,  are  almost  as  erroneoos, 
with  regard  to  the  individual  intluencn  of  the  hypnoiiHt  npon  hia 
snbject.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  a  certain  amount  of  inflnenee  i» 
attainable,  and  that  hypnotic  suggestion  can  be  rendered  more  per- 
sonal than  moat  other  forms  of  treatment;  and  this  possibility  of 
misnse  is  a  cogent  reason  for  regulating  ita  practice,  and  restricting 
it  as  far  as  practicable  t;0  responsible  medical  men.  I  can  confidently 
affirm,  from  my  own  experience  in  several  hundred  cases,  that  there 
need  be,  and  onght  to  be,  no  more  persona!  feeling  between  hypnotist 
and  hypnotised  than  there  is  between  any  physician  and  his  patient. 
It  is  well  to  exercise  a  healthy  scepticism  about  stories  of  hypnotism 
at  a  distance.  If  such  a  thing  is  ever  possible,  and  thtf  evidence* 
bearing  on  the  question  is  very  scanty  and  un  satis  factory,  it  is  certain 
that  such  a  degree  of  snsceptibiJity  is  extremely  rare.  1  have  never 
seen  it,  and  its  discussion  belongs  rather  to  psychology  than  to  medi- 
cine. I  believe  that  very  frei^uently  hypnotising  a  hyper-sensitire 
subject  may  lead  to  the  subject  thinking  that  she  is  iniluenced  from 
a  distance.  for_I  have  seen  two  melancholy  cases  of  this  nature.  In 
neither  case  was  I  able  to  prove  that  such  Lntlaence  was  actually 
exerted,  and  I  came  to  the  conclasion  that  it  had  no  fonndatiou 
beyond  the  hysterical  fancy  of  the  patient. 

Regarding  the  capacity  to  hypnotise :  no  special  gift  seems  re- 
quired, though  one  operator  may  succeed  in  a  cose  where  another  has 
failed,  'fhe  secret  of  success  here  is  the  same  as  in  other  methods  of 
medical  practice,  aud  lies  in  knowing  when  to  apply  the  remedy,  and 
how  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  patient.  Several  medical  men  rf 
my  acquaintance  arc  easily  hypnotised,  bnt  this  does  not  prevent  them 
from  Buccessfully  hypnotising  others,  any  more  than  having  been 
anajsthetised  by  chloroform  oneself  prevents  one  adminislrring  it  to  a 
patient. 
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•-The  question  of  applying  hypuotiam  to  children,  as  a  means  of 
moral  reformaticm,  is  a  very  aerioua  one.  Many  people  say  that  tfaey 
would  ratHer  have  their  childreD  naturally  bsid  than  hypnotically 
good;  and  1  confess  to  feeling  much  sympathy  with  tbia  sentiment, 
if  the  badness  is  witbin  normal  limits.  iJat  if  a  child  is  viciously 
inclined,  absolately  unmanageable,  or  crassly  »tapid,  I  tliink  hypnotic 
enggestion  might  fairly  be  tried,  to  reinforce  other  moral  treatment. 
Xiebeaalt  of  Nancy,  B^rillon  and  Auguste  Voisin  of  Paris,  and 
Dr.  Kingsbury  *  of  Blackpool  quote  several  cases  of  vicious  children 
who  have  been  reclaimed  by  its  means.  I  have  myself  had  the  satis- 
faction of  watching  from  week  to  wsok  the  improvement  which  took 
place  under  hypnotic  suggestion  in  two  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl, 
who  had  been  abnormally  idle,  untruthful  and  vicious.  In  the  girl's 
caee,  the  treatment  was  applied  by  her  Bchoolmistress,  under  my 
Bapervision. 

\  VoiBin  reports  cases  of  older  people  who  have  been  reformed  by 
hypnotic  suggestion,  including  some  of  thfl  worst  type  of  Parisian 
Tromen,  on  whom  other  moans  of  convomon  had  been  vainly  tried. 
Many  of  these  cures,  he  saya,  have  proved  permanent ;  but  my  own 
experience  leads  me  to  fear  that  in  such  extreme  cases  a  froah  tempta- 
tion—a  stronger  3agge.<(tion  to  evil — generally  causes  a  relapse. 

Those  physician.^  who  advocate  the  nae  of  hypnotism  advise  it,  not 
as  ft  apecialty,  but  as  an  auxiliary,  an  adjunct  to  the  practice  of  every 
medical  man.  It  is  found  remarkably  effective  for  the  alleviation  of 
pain,  even  in  cases  of  incurable  organic  disease,  snch  as  cancer,  heart 
diioeaee,  and  locomotor  ataxy  ;  and  for  the  relief  of  8leeple8.<no8s, 
prostration  from  overwork  of  mind  or  body,  hysterical  suffering,  and 
such  disturbances  of  nutrition  as  accompany  an»;uua  and  phthisis. 
The  dangers  arising  from  the  popularisation  of  hypnotism  have,  I 

'think,  been  overi-ated,  thongh,  as  1  have  said,  there  is  no  denying 
that  tfaey  exist,  and  that  precautions  should  be  taken  against  them. 
The  two  opposing  schools  of  Parts  and  Nancy  have  at  least  one  point 
in  common  :  they  both  insist  on  the  necessity  of  ordering  and  limitiog 
the  practice  of  hypnotism.  The  medical  professiou  in  this  country 
has  spoken  very  decidedly  on  the  subject,  and  at  the  annual  meetings 
of  the  British  Medical  Associatiou  last  year  at  Birtntnghaui  and  this 
year  at  Boumomoutb,  resolntions  were  passi^il,  calling  fur  the  prohibition 
of  public  hypnotic  e.\Jiibition8 ;  other  nations  have  been  before  as 
in  discouraging  Kuch  exhibitions ;  they  are  forbidden  by  law  in  most 
Kuropeun  countries  and  in  many  of  the  Statrt*  of  America.  Prussia, 
Holland,  Belgium,  I'ortugal,  Italy  and  Switzerland  are  among  the 
ooantries  in  which  the  State  has  interfered  to  prevent  public  per- 
fbrmaoces  of  this  natnre,  and  in  France  they  are  prohibited  by  the 
different  municipal  authorities.  In  England  alone  is  it  feasible  for 
*  "The  Practice  of  Hypuoiia  SuggMtion."     Bristol,  1891. 
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any  adventurer  to  start  a  "  magnetic  eDtertaiument,"  and  to  placard 
tbe  walla  witli  repuliiive  advurtisemeuts  Ulustr&Uve  of  liie  melhoda. 
Public  deinon&traLiuns  of  by puutlsm  are  £urbiddeu  in  utber  countries 
as  being  barmful  to  tbe  Hubjecta  and  demuralising-  to  the  spectators,] 
and  the  promulgation  of  regiilstioni)  agaiu&t  ihvm  vtna  not  determined 
on  without  due  inquiry  and  invcstigatiuu.  During  ]88G-7  Donato 
and  other  sensational  bypnottsers  visited  tbo  towns  of  France  and 
Switzerland,  and  creat-ed  a  fiiroiv.  in  Bordeaux,  Marseilles,  OeneTa, 
and  other  plaoee.  Cliarcot  bas  placed  it  uu  record  tbat  the  track  of 
the  roagoetisers  was  marked  by  a  regular  epidemic  of  hysteria  and 
other  nervous  disorders.  Nor  did  tbo  iniscliief  end  with  the  visit  of 
tbe  ma^etist.  llis  example  led  others  to  imitate  his  methods,  and 
it  was  found  that  in  BcbooLa  and  workshops  the  children  and  artisans 
aamsdd  themselves  by  hypnotising  one  another.  In  I8B7,  Ur.  Ladame 
of  Geneva  was  in&tru:^t.ed  by  his  Government  to  officially  report  on 
the  subject,  and  in  consequence  of  hie  testimony  hypnotic  performancea 
were  forbidden  throughont  Switzerland. 

A  few  instances  will  serve  to  sbow  how  injurious  reckless  hypno- 
tism is  to  the  subject ;  and  here  I  may  say  that  the  method  pmo- 
tised  by  public  showmen  is  nearly  always  reckless  and  wanting  in 
consideration  for  their  exhibits.  The  maladies  and  inconveniences 
caused  by  unwise  hypnotism  are  many  and  various ;  bnt  they  all  bare 
their  origin  in  some  mischief  done  to  the  delicate  mechanism  of  the 
brain.  Dm.  Van  Heoterghem  and  Von  Eeden,  of  Amsterdam,  have 
published  iu  detail  "  the  case  of  a  young  man  who  was  brought  to 
them  BufTericg  from  hyslero-epilepsy,  induced  by  the  proceedings  of 
an  ignorant  hypnotist,  and  whom  they  cured  by  hypnotic  suggestion. 
Professor  Pitres  of  Bordeaux  has  given  several  instances  of  grave 
nervous  disorder  consequent  on  uiLsappIIed  hypnotism. t  Among 
these  is  the  cane  of  a  young  man,  aged  twenty,  who  was  constantly 
hypnotised  by  his  fellow- work  men.  After  a  time  be  became  snbjec^ 
to  attacks  of  ffpontoneoas  somnambulism,  during  one  of  which  hts^ 
arm  was  severely  lacerated  by  some  machinery  in  motion,  which  he- 
was  incapable  of  avoiding.  He  was  cnred  by  saggeBtion,  and  wu 
protected  from  future  puffiiring  by  being  warned,  during  the  hypnotic 
state,  tigainat  allowing  himeelf  to  be  hypnatisftd  by  uuy  ono  except 
bis  physician.  Dr.  Pitres  describes  an  epidemic  of  hypnotism  which 
broke  out  in  a  boys'  school  at  Bordeaux  after  a  visit  from  the  niag-. 
netist,  Donato.  The  older  boys  look  to  hypnotising  the  younger 
ones,  ond  soma  of  these  poor  children  were  made  seriously  ill  by  this 
new  form  of  amusement.  Another  cu^e  cited  by  him  is  that  of  a 
young  man  whom  his  companions  had  frequently  hypnotised  and 
made  the  victim  of  terrifying  or  ludicrous  suggestions.     Those  sog- 
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took  BQcdi  root  in  his  mind  tUnt  he  wu  &(  Ust  unable  to 
them  oS,  and  he   became   praeticaUj  insuio  uxd  «  proy  to 
delnsions.     He  was  t^^ued  from  this  Bt&to  by  a  ooame  of 
ithenpeotic   hypnotism;    bat   his  oara  was  udioua  and  diOicull  of 
accomplishment.      Dr.  Claye  Shaw,  ProfeHaor  of  1*0ydu>to^icnl  Medi- 
cine at  St.  BortLolomenr'fi  Hospttnl,  stated  at  the  Buuriifiuouth  mf«ot> 
ing  that  in  the  course  of  his  asylum  experience  he  htid  wen   wvornl 
.cases  of  serious  meutal  disturbanoe  doe  tomivchicrouiitaiiiperinK  witti 
^hypnotism.     The  uso  of  hvpnotic  augg^tttion  has  Uvu   furbiddi-n  in 
itlte  French  army,  both  because  it  wa«  coniidered  subreruve  of  diial- 
pline,  and  because-  the  soldiers  were  sometimes  made  the  nubjocls  of 
_iDJuriou8  exptfriments. 
^^<t.  One  of  the  most  sthking  warnings  on  record  agaioit  the  abuso  of 
^v^ypnotic  i^xperimeutfi  is  thv   story  of  Jlina  Szutidor,   wliioh  Hr.  tuu 
^LKrafft-Kbiug  has  ii^ivtin  at  Ittogtli  in  a  small  volume.     Thin  youn^ 
^V^rU  a  HnngsriaD  by  birth,  was  of  hystorioal  conBlitution,  and  provvd 
extraordiDarily  Kuscuptibk*  to  bypnolin  Buggiution,      Bhc  ft'll  into  thii 
hands  of  persons  whose  ill-judged  zeal  and  curiuiity  carri'^d  I  hem  1o 
lengths  which  seem,  almost  incredible,  and    hor  life  was  ruined  by 
cruel  and  senseless  experiments.     She  was  hypnotised  several  times  a 

»day  for  some  months,  apparently  by  any  one  who  choso  to  pmotise 
apon  her,  and  was  made  the  riotim  of  very  painfiil  and  distrossioK 
suggestions.  For  instance,  a  pair  of  soiBsors  waa  on  ane  oonaalon  laid 
upon  her  bare  arm,  and  she  was  told  that  they  were  red-hot,  and  would 
'  bom  her.  All  the  eflects  of  a  sercro  burn  wore  brought  about  by 
this  BOggestion;  on  ioSamcd  and  blioUtred  Hpot,  taking  the  shape  of 
the  scissors,  appeared  on  her  arm,  and  took  ntonihs  to  heal.  'I'ho 
unhappy  girl  at  last  became  insane,  and,  I  believe,  still  romoiiis  so. 

Profesnor  Pitres  mentions  sevend  cases  whera  the  exosssivo  and 
misapplied  nse  of  hypnotism,  accompanied  by  injorious  snggoatiofu, 
baa  been  followed  by  grave  attacks  of  neurasthenia;  and  in  my  own 
practice  I  h^ve  met  with  instances  where  amateur  hyptioliim  has  l'>d 
(0  Tiol«at  attacks  of  hysteria,  followed  by  delusioos.  J  have  found 
i(  nacsasary  to  exercise  grtrat  caution  in  hypnotising  hysterical  and 
oA«r  aeorotic  rabjecta.  Wlien  I  Grst  b^^  to  mm  this  trttatment  1 
■rialwd  to  determine  some  points  of  iateresi,  and  for  this  purpoae  I 
frequently  hypDotiaeil  two  good  subjects,  <m«  a  strong,  a«tir^iiilAdeJ 
womaa,  tlie  ctber  a  vtfy  mnacolar  and  robost  yooi^  offictr,  whom  I 
had  cored  d  akobolism.  After  a  few  witeks  the  wooMi  bsgM  to 
ffiiplain  of  continual  wearineae,  and  of  cccauooalty  Inliog'diMd  MmI 
fflnfaari ;  aod  the  youig  man  iovariaUy  nflisrcd  (ram  bMdsdw  If  I 
him  aon  thmu  oooe  in  ilie  twea^-Xoor  famra,  or  if  t 
of  ao  DDjiIiimsant  or  irritaung  ehmtvr.  Ou  par- 
th»  I  gar*  Bp  egpwiitatiag  oo  ^bem  —tjecU,  aad  thm 
off  ia  »  Csv  dijv.  B«t«ttlMtiMl 
1km  OBOuaa.  wUek  nfaMiwai  enuU  hmn 
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hypnotism  is  nut  iiuch  a  purfecUy  liarmlees  tiling  as  somewonM  mftka^ 
it  out  tu  be,  anil  tbut  the  hypuutic  state  should  never  be  induced  except.^ 
under  trustworthy  advice,  for  a  definite  beneficial  object,  andby  a  revpon- 
sible  operator.     If  Bound-minded  and  healthy  persons  sofler  from  b«ng 
hypnotieed  too  frequently  though  everycare  is  exercised  in  the  operation,,^ 
how  much  greater  sutleriug  and  risk  must  be  incurred  when  the  sabject»'i 
are  probably  delicate  atid  neurotic,  when  the  liypnoeta  is  brought  about 
by  faidty  processee,  and  the  Hnggestioiis  made  are  almost  invariably , 
of  a  painful   or  secsaiicnal   kind.      Many   of    the  subjecte  osed  for..' 
exhibition  are  hypnotised  twice  a  day  for  months,  and  in  oonsequeDoe 
of  this  frequent  repetition  become  reduced  to  a  condition  of  autonia- 
tiam,  vacuity,  and  dependence  on  the  will  u£  the  operator,  which  it  ia  i 
painful  to  contemplate.      The  anbjeots  chosen  by  public  bypnotista  are 
nearly    always   of  a    low    type    of   intelligence,    and    are    generally, 
"weedy  "  and  deficient  in  physical  stamina.     A  few  weekH  of  exhi- 
bition will  probably  render  such  subjects  nnSt  for  any  subseqnent 
employment  requiring  application  or  reasoning  power.      Surely  it  iai 
the  duty  of  the  State  to  protect  these   perBons   of  unstable   mental 
equilibrium  from  ruin  of  mind  and  body ;  and  it  should  only  be  neces- 
sary to  point  out  to  the  public  that  those  platform  exhibitions  which 
appear  ao  laughable  entail  the  gradual  degradation  of  the  performers, 
to  render  anch  displays  impossible  in  an  enlightened  countiy.     The 
hypnotic  performances  which  frequently  disgrace  our  places  of  amuse- 
ment are,  to  my  miud,  far  more  demoralising  to  the  spectators  than 
the  ancient  games  of  the  Koman   arena  or  the   Spanish  bu11-6ght. 
There,  at  leaitt,  the  actors  were  or  are  allowed   all   fri^edom  of  brain 
and  limb,  and  the  display  of  strength,  skill,  and  courage  can  hardly 
he  altogether  degrading,  even  though  it  be  made  for  an   unworthy 
cause.      But  here  the  subject  has  been   deprived  of  the   use  of  his; 
higher  brain.      For  the  time  being  his  intellectual  faculties  and  hit 
free  will  are  as   completely  annulled  as  if  portions  of  the   cerebral 
cortex  had  been  removed,     i'hysiologists,  for  scientilic  purposes,  watdii 
the  spasmodic  movements  of  a  frog  from  which  the  brain   has  beea< 
taken   away,   and  a  British   public  watohea   for  its  amusement  the-1 
antica  of  a  fellow-man  in  whom  the  faculties  of  higher  cerebrotion— 
those   which  constitute   the   essential   properties  of  humanity — havft' 
been  temporai-ily  destroyed. 

As  one  of  the  earliest  among  English  physicians  to  study  the 
Nanc}'  method  of  treatment  by  hypnotism,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  speak 
very  plainly  of  the  dangers  attending  the  ignorant  and  injudicions  use  ■ 
of  this  powerful  agent.  I  am  the  more  impelled  to  do  so,  btscause 
the  cause  of  medical  hypnotism  has  suffered  through  the  confusion 
existing  in  the  popular  mind  between  it  and  the  hypnotism  of  shows 
and  entertiiinments.  Wlien  people  a-ssert  that  hypnotism  is  ewwntially 
dangerous,  and  that  its  employment  should  be  made  illegal,  it  is  as 
well  to  inquire  what  variety   of  hypuolism   is   referred   to.      If  the 
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ler  has  in  mind  either  aiiiat«ar  oxpcriiiK'nt*  or  public  porfiM^i- 
lanoes,  uit  hearer  who  has  studied  the  piib)<>ct  rouM.  hoaiiUy  ipii(!lor«<> 
rhat  he  has  said  ;  bat  if,  as  is  BomvUm^  the  caso,  no  <liflCnittilwt^ 
used,  and  therapentio  bypnotiam  shari'S  the  grnonil  CQlktMBMlAMl) 
we  should  ask,  in  the  first  place,  whf^hrr  it  has  boon  pmvtMl  a 
daogeroos  agent  in  the  hands  of  fxpericnceil  nunlinkl  mm,  iwmt,  in  the 
Beoood,  whether  ita  benofita  arc  stich  as  to  justify  the  inourriii>;  of  kji)? 
risk.  A  well-known  writer  has  stated  thnt  hypnotism  moani  ho 
abject  dependence  of  one  person  upon  anotlier,  nddinif  thnt  lio  wi>uhl 
rather  see  a  man  live  and  die  n  drunkfirH  than  mihiiiitttid  lo  iiurb 
lef^radatlon ;  while  another  avers  that  it  in  a  callinff  in  of  Itet'lxebnb 
to  cast  out  Satan.*  Tboso  authors  havrt  in  a  ^ipvnt'  innaLtun*  fniltnl  to 
understand  the  quention  thoy  are  doalinff  with,  anil  their  premtlMt 
are  mostly  incorrect.  For  one  thing  th<>y  amtumi)  thiit  hyimctnii*  and 
ftomnambuHam  are  identical.  Kow  althoufjh  betwoim  Hi>  and  Wi  |ter 
cent,  of  mankind  are  found  to  bi^  HutK-«ptibli<  to  liypnotfom,  tlm  f^ii^ni 
majority  of  these  aro  never  idfoclod  to  the  extent  of  iinnmainbull«in, 
and,  as  T  have  already  uaid,  a  slight  degree  of  liypncmia  in  quit* 
enfficient  for  therapeutic  purposec. 

p  In  the  bandn  of  a  conscientions  and  experienced  phynlclan  the  iii4» 
of  hypnotism  is,  I  believe,  absolutely  devoid  of  dutigcr.  Thin  in  my 
own  experience;  and  last  year  I  wrote  to  the  c-lii^'f  rxp^>ni<nt«  of  tJin 
treatment  on  the  Continent,  in  America,  and  in  Orent  UHtnln  aiid 
Ireland,  aeking  them  for  their  opinion  on  this  Mabjeot  lliey  all 
rvplied  that  they  had  uercr  mot  with  antoward  renults,  and  that.  th"]r 
eoold  not  conceive  the  possibility  of  aach  ramilti  if  proper  care  and 
jnAfpnent  weretjsed.  Tho  venerable  piooeerof  siiggettiTfl  faypnotixm, 
Th,  liubeaolt,  who  haa  practijied  for  uv*^r  thirty  yaart  httumv:  ihn 
poor  of  Nancy,  gives  the  malt  of  hii  expetwncft  in  art  flxtremely 
ondid  aad  intOTaitiBg  paper.  Id  this  he  tnlU  of  two  </r  thrm 
alight  esmtnUmp*  which  happened  to  him  in  bi>  early  days  iA  in'-x- 
penenee,  bofc  he  goea  on  to  say  that  be  has  iMri*r  nem  any  a^friiMa 
aeddeat  oecar  tfanogfa  the  aae  of  bjpDociaai.  and  rerards  biii  oomdo' 
liatt  Ibat  hana  can  kkII  ooly  Ibroogli  faa^  mMbrjd,  or  IffwraiMW 
oo  tke  part  of  the  operator.  The  Gk*  that  Dr.  Li^tjeaoli  haa  prsA* 
to  loap  fa  a  uamiatiiriy  hmU  ten,  a«d  tbat 
kaa  daring  tlw  ImM  fffe  j«n  t/yoHatd  a  k»fff 
lof  tbepiAieBtavbo  hara  paand  tJniM|^  Um  HaacyOwral 
Ikoak  haainir  nj  cnl  rawlla  «o  lagiitw,  1%  I  Hbkak,  a 
^-TUf—f  -"^  nf  -7  if  \n  tri^wl  Bat  ana  Aovglb  hjrpiM. 
aiM— apwwMltobaanaodeJbyacKftofa  ■wuiat  «f  ffaJr,  w  AactI 

M^^m  ^^Hvaa  wapaMMOv  iHKHi  aafaanfaaaiiv^^^  mm^mm 
twfav  and  shat  it  eaaUid  aa  to  fr«aC 
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Among  suc^  intractable  diHpAswB.  alcoholism  takes  %  foremost  place. 
The  value  of  !iy]jnotiam  in  treatin^f  this  malady  may  be  better  under- 
sbood  by  the  n-adnr  if  I  refer  to  one  or  two  examples  dravra  from  my 
OTm  expprit'noe.  Among  the  patients  who  camo  under  my  care  aboat 
the  end  of  1888  was  a  successful  and  prospp'roiis  merchant,  a  member 
of  a  neurotic  and  alcoholised  family.  He  hod  been  addicted  to 
alcohol  for  about  three  years,  bnt  drank  only  at  interrals,  between 
which  he  entirely  abstained  from  stimnlants  and  worked  steadily  at 
his  basineKfi.  Wh«n  ihe  alcoholic  mania  seized  him  ho  would 
snrreptitioiisly  leave  his  wife  and  family,  and  go  into  o  mean  lodging, 
where  he  conid  drink  night  and  day  without  hindrance.  His  family 
would  spend  days  in  seeking  him,  and  he  would  generally  l>e  fonnd 
sleeping  off  the  effects  of  a  debanch.  As  time  went  on  the  attacks 
became  more  frequent,  and  between  the  last  two  only  a  fortnight  had 
elapsed,  lie  was  placed,  under  supervision  and  treated  daily  by 
hypnotic  saggestion  for  about  three  weeks,  but  he  was  only  slightly 
influenced  by  hypnotism,  ami  always  retained  full  conwionsDess.  He 
returned  home,  aud  had  no  relapse  for  seven  mouths,  throoghont 
which  time  he  worked  hard  aud  regularly.  In  tlie  summer  of  1881* 
he  travelled  in  Scotland  on  butiiuess,  nud  during  this  journey  the 
double  shock  of  a  thorough  wetting  aud  some  bad  news  from  home 
had  such  an  eilect  ou  kim  that  he  took  tu  whieky.  He  drank  heavily 
for  one  day,  but  was  able  tu  3IUII  up  of  his  own  accord,  and  during 
the  following  week  he  came  to  see  me,  and  to  have  the  anti-aloohoUc 
euggeetioos  repeated.  Since  then  be  ban  continued  abeolbtely  aober, 
aud  that  without  any  further  treatment.  The  reader  will  obwrre 
the  diQcrenco  in  type  between  this  case  and  that  of  Mr.  X.  The  latter 
was  simply  one  of  chronic  drunkennet^s  without  hereditary  tendency; 
the  former  was  prnctically  a  kind  of  insanity  chanicleri&ed  by  attacks 
of  an  overiKiwering  impulse  to  drink,  it  is  an  inslimco  of  real 
dipsomania.  To  show  the  immense  jwwer  wielded  by  hypnotlam,  I 
fihall  quote  the  case  of  the  manager  of  an  important  company,  who 
Wiw  on  the  point  of  being  dismissed  from  his  poet  when  ho  first 
consulted  me,  early  in  this  year.  This  gentleman  was  very  susceptible 
to  hypnotism  ;  he  fell  at  once  into  a  profound  sleep,  and  proved  one  of 
the  IjHHt  subjects  1  have  ever  seen.  As  he  Irelonged  to  an  alooholia^ 
family,  it  was  necessary  to  forbid  him  all  use  of  .stimulants ;  therefore 
h('  was  told,  while  in  the  hypnotic  state,  that  alcohol  was  poison  to 
him,  and  that  the  taste  of  it  would  in  future  make  him  violently  ill. 
To  test  the  efficacy  of  this  suggestion,  a  small  glass  of  beer  was  given 
to  him  during  the  hypnotic  sleep,  and  another  about  half  an  hour  after 
his  awaking ;  on  both  occasions  the  dose  instantly  brought  on  an 
attack  of  sickuesu,  though  the  patient  had  no  consciousness  of  the 
suggestions  he  had  received,  lie  returned  to  his  home  and  bu^tneM 
aflcr  about  two  months,  and  has  had  no  retapse.  A  few  weeks  ago, 
I  had  a  letter  from  his  mother,  informing  me  that  he  was  very  ill  with 
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pleuri»7.  The  attack  came  oa  suddenly  wbtle  he  was  attending  a 
cricket  mstcli,  and  as  he  coiiiplaiDed  of  violent  pnin  and  faititness,  a 
weU-meauiug  frieud  made  hint  tuke  the  usual  roiigb-aQd-ready  remedy — 
a  gloss  of  whisky.  He  had  hardly  swallowed  the  spirit  when  he 
again  rejected  it,  thui^  uflbrding  a  proof  of  the  contiuuod  action  of 
BQggestion  after  the  lapse  of  threo  months,  and  under  idUigetlier  excep- 
tional circumstances.  One  can  feel  tolerable  assurance  aa  tu  the  future 
of  this  patii.-ut.  Ele  has  acquired  a  mental  distaste  for  alcohut 
ftccorapariod  by  a  strong  physical  njactiou  against  it  which  wilt  keep 
faim  safe  agaiust  almost  any  conceivable  tt-uiptation. 

It  will  he  aiiked  if  there  iire  no  failures  to  chronicle.  Alas  !  yes. 
The  physician  must  sorrowfully  confess  that  there  are  many  cases  of 
drunkenness  and  dipsomania  for  which  there  seems  no  x>6rroanent 
cure,  either  by  hypnotism  or  any  other  form  of  trestment.  Before 
moral  ati  before  physical  disease,  he  mnst  too  often  own  htmself 
vanquished  and  helpless.  But  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  hypno- 
tism offers  a  good  hope  of  cnre,  and  we  should,  I  think,  do  wrong  in 
refusing  to  give  it  a  fair  trial. 

Alcoholism  is  by  no  means  the  only  disease  originating  in  bad 
habits  iind  want  of  self-control.  Morphinism,  for  erampl.?,  and  th» 
"  tobacco  habit,"  have  also  their  victims,  and  the  sn^gestire  treatment 
which  has  been  found  useful  in  alcoholism  has  also  proved  efficacious 
agaiust  those  kindred  evils.  The  restoration  to  health  of  Dr.  A., 
already  relerred  to,  is  an  illustration  of  this.  Another  is  atforded  by 
BOob  a  case  as  that  of  a  lady  who  had  acquired  the  habit  of  taking 
narooticv,  and  for  about  two  years  had  been  unable  to  sleep  without 
broinides,  morphia,  or  chloral.  Her  physician  recommended  hypno- 
tism, and  it  was  suggested  to  her  in  the  hypnotic  state  that  she 
should  sleep  soundly  without  any  help  from  drugs,  and  should  take  a 
dislike  to  every  form  of  narcotic.  Those  suggestions  wereactetl  upon, 
and  in  time  the  lady  regained  the  habit  of  sleeping  naturally,  to  the 
great  advantage  of  her  general  health. 

In  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  bypnottsm  sitould  be  used  as  an 
adjunct  to  other  remedial  mea.su res.  and  by  no  meaDS  to  their  exclusion. 
And  in  coses  of  incurable  disease  it  can  be  cnly  palliative  and  directed 
to  the  relief  of  distressing  symptoms,  such  as  pain,  sleeplessness,  want 
of  appetite,  and  mental  depression.  By  hypnotic  suggestion  we  can 
often  reduce  symptoms  to  their  "anatomical  expression,"  and  take  the 
sting  from  disease.  Bemheim,  when  taunted  with  unwisdom  biTanse 
be  empbyed  hypnotism  in  the  treatment  of  consomptive  patients,  and 
asked  if  by  suggestion  he  expected  to  euro  the  disease  and  destroy  tlm 
bacilli  of  tnberrle,  rtfplied  that  he  hypnotised  those  patients,  not  with 
the  expectation  of  restoring  disintegrated  lung  tissue,  but  hocauv  his 
auggeslions  relieved  th»'  wi-aring  cough,  reduced  perspiration,  improved 
the  appetite,  and  gave  refreshing  sleep.  If  the  disease  waa  far 
advanced,  suggestion  by  relieving  the  symptoms  which  constituted  its 
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stinf^  enabled  the  poor  sufl'erers  to  enjoy  some  comfort  daring  the  short 
e|)cll  or  life  remainiDg  to  them.  Jf  it  bad  not  passed  the  early  stages 
tbiMV  was  a  possibility  tliat,  by  placing  the  patient  nnder  favourable 
bodily  and  mental  conditions,  reaction  towards  cure  might  be  initiated 
and  assisted. 

Kitp.v  all,  JB  it  not  the  aim  of  most  medical  treatment  to  be  thus 
Natnre's  auxiliary  ?  The  phyBioion  can  aspire  to  do  little  more  than 
place  his  patient  in  the  most  faToumble  position  For  care,  and  thus  aid 
that  ratittUio  ad  iidc/'rum  which  ia  the  natural  and  vital  reaction 
towards  health.  8ome  writers  object  to  hypnotiam  for  the  reason  that 
it  reraoveg  pain  without  curing  the  disease  of  which  it  is  a  symptom, 
and  aver  that  pain  is  Nature's  danger  signal,  which  should  not  be 
lowered  unless  the  canse  of  danger  is  removed.  Their  objection 
OBiries  little  weight  when  hypnotism  is  employed  by  experienced 
physicians,  who  know  how  to  interpret  the  signal,  and  who,  while 
they  try  to  dispel  pain,  do  not  neglect  to  combat  the  disease  which  it 
betokens.  And  wo  must  not  foi^t  that  in  certain  casea — for  instance. 
in  many  forms  of  neuralgia  —the  pain  is  the  disease,  and  its  removal 
means  the  recovery  of  the  patient;  nor  that  pain  is  often  the  most 
distressing  accompaniment  of  incurable  disease.  IIow  can  we  let  the 
poor  victim  of  cancer  or  of  locomotor  ataxy  drag  out  months  or  years 
of  agony,  when  we  have  at  hand  the  means  of  mitigating  his  sufTerings  ? 
For  such  a  one,  the  physician  can  often  effect  by  hypnotism  what  other- 
wice  he  could  effect  only  by  narcotics  and  sedatives ;  and  with  this 
advantage,  that  hypnotism  does  not  impair  the  mental  and  physical 
powers  nor  weaken  the  moral  sense,  as  such  drugs  must  do  if  their 
nee  be  persisted  in. 

An  objection,  frequently  urged  ^ainfit  hypnotism  ia  that  a  perma 
who  has  been  subjected  to  it,  even  only  onus  or  twice,  becomes  over- 
susceptible  to  hypnotic  influence.  Uepiitition  of  ttm  hypnotic  process 
does  generally  increase  susceptibility,  though  not  to  the  extent  which 
is  often  Bupposcd.  I  have  frecjuently  seen  a  practised  hypnotist  fail 
absolutely  to  affect  a  subject  who  had  many  timea  before  been  under 
hypnotic  inJiucnce.  It  should  be  the  object  of  a  medical  hypnotist 
not  to  weaken  but  to  strongtlien  his  patiient'a  will-power,  and  to  make 
him  nnderstaml  that — to  ijuote  Bernheim's  words — he  hypnotises  him- 
Milf  under  the  guidance  of  the  operator.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  prot«c( 
young  and  vpry  Hiisceptiblf  aubjecta  by  impressing  upon  them  during 
hypnosis  that  they  are  not  to  be  hypnotised  by  any  one  e-Tcopt  their 
own  physician.  1  have  seen  sensitive  persons  who  were  thns  protected 
resist  all  the  efforts  of  the  most  successful  hypnotists.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  insist  on  the  advisability  of  never  hypnotising  women, 
nor,  OS  a  rule,  very  young  persons,  except  in  the  presence  of  a 
responsible  guardian  or  friend. 

CaiS.  Llovd  Tvcsey,  U.D. 
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LOVKKS  of  literature  are  sometimes  startled  aud  oEtoii  diapii-itod  by 
the  iminediate  popular  sucoess  achioved  by  works  wliicli  BC>om  to 
them  entirely  devoid  of  merit.  A  good  many  roaUt^rs  of  tbn  more 
refined  and  cultared  class  were  ^tled  by  the  instant  and  Bur])mtiig 
snocees  of  the  late  Mr.  Far^ua's  "  Called  Back."  Tiie  defrata  of  the 
book  were  evidsnt  and  on  the  snrface.  Its  English  is  undoubtwlly 
slipshod  and  ignorant.  Thore  is  not  a  page  in  the  nan-atjve  free  from 
lines  which  set  the  teoth  of  a  lover  of  his  native  tongup  on  edge.  Th(» 
citaracterisation  of  the  people  who  move  through  its  chapters  is  shallow 
and  conventional.  The  story  it  tells  is  not  especially  new  or  convincing. 
All  these  things  being  admitted,  it  s^med  easy  and  natural  at  the  time 
to  rail  againat  '*  that  ataptd  and  ignorant  pig  of  a  public"  which  no 
excited  thf  wrath  of  PorornrattJe  a  quarter  of  a  cootury  ago.  But  the 
public,  however  nncritical  it  may  be,  however  ignorant  and  stnpid,  at 
le&at  knows  when  it  is  pleased,  and  is  never  induced  to  purchajtu  the 
work  of  an  absolute  pretender.  It  reads  a  prodigious  quantity  o£ 
mbbi.<ih,  aud  pays  for  it  and  likes  it ;  but  it  leaves  a  grfot  ooUection 
of  rabbisb  unread,  and  it  is  never  without  its  unuxpres»eU,  though 
genuine,  reaaou.  I  have  cited  "  Called  Back  "  because  it  had  in  an 
unusual  degree  the  bulla  which  jar  upua  the  critical  mind,  and  tfa« 
virtue  which  moat  especially  appeals  to  the  popular  taste.  Its  utw 
virtue  was  that  it  told  a  story — -not  strikingly  onginal,  and  certainly 
far  from  great,  but — a  distinct  story,  clearly  motived,  and  complele 
within  itself.  Krom  the  first  page  to  the  laat  the  writer  never  leaves 
the  track.  The  narrative  unrolls  itself  before  the  reader  amoothiy. 
There  ii  not  a  hitch  or  an  entanglement  from  start  to  finish.  Regarded 
inerdy  aa  a  specimen  of  the  narrator's  art,  it  atauds  higher  than  most 
work  of  modern  time.     If  the  literary  aspect  of  the  book  had  been 
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e({u&Uy  remarkable  for  vxceUence  it  would  have  delighted  not  only  the 
uninstructed  mob  ol  readera,  but  the  world  at  large.  The  art  of 
pleasing  is  simply — to  please,  and  there  are  miUioDS  of  peuple  ia  the 
world  who,  being  pleased,  ask  not  why  and  care  not  wherefore.  Mr. 
Fargus,  before  he  died,  was  working  hard  to  vanquish  the  faulta  of 
manner  which  at  firet  benct  him,  and  in  "  A  Family  Affair  "  he  showed 
some  promise  of  triumph  in  that  direction.  But  whatever  sBCoess  he 
roif^ht  have  achieved  would  have  added  little  to  his  popularity  amcmgat 
those  who  institicrively  admired  him.  There  is  a  wrtaio  achonl  of 
hnmourists  at  this  hoar,  a  school  begotten  oat  of  darkne-ss  by  Alork 
TwfliD,n  school  whose  productions  are,  to  people  who  lovo  letters,  as 
palatable  as  verjnice.  Mark  Twain  has  made  England  and  America 
langh  honestly  and  heartily  and  pretty  constantly  for  this  last  score  of 
years.  Within  his  own  lines  he  comes  as  near  to  being  a  man  of  genioa 
as  almost  any  man  now  alive.  Bnt  he  has  his  limitadona,  and  his  maoDcr 
is  Ruaceptible  of  easy  imitation.  He  has  taught  a  number  of  satively 
dullish  dogs  one  way  of  being  fanny.  The  public  is  not  qoick  to 
discover  a  Uteraiy  mfchaniam.  The  joke  ia  ofFcred  to  it,  and  it  laughs. 
Had  Stark  Twain  never  lived  or  never  written  the  school  I  speak  of 
might  have  seemed  respectable.  No  sn-lf-n-specting  workman,  in  anv 
cmfi,  steals  another  man's  methods  and  sells  them  as  bis  own,  and  it 
is  perhaps  as  mucli  a  sense  of  outraged  honesty  as  a  disgust  for 
occasional  ineptitudes  nnd  frequent  vulgarities,  which  makes  certain 
modem  professional  jokers  so  distasteful  to  the  instroctftd  i-eader. 

Mr.  Fai^ns  tells  a  story,  the  directness  of  which  delights  an 
uncritical  public,  wbilBt  its  literary  style  curdles  tho  blood  of  tie 
dilettante.  The  great  ruck  of  people  havo  found  what  they  want, 
and  are  naturally  contented.  As  for  the  humoarlstfi,  tlieir  method, 
though  acquired  by  labour  as  honourable  as  that  of  the  pick- 
pocket, has  been  proved  to  be  a  good  one  by  its  inventor.  A  stolen 
watch  keeps  time  just  as  well  for  the  thief  as  for  its  original  boneet 
proprietor.  The  stale  jest  which  is  olTfnsive  to  you  and  me  ia 
delightful  to  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry,  who  have  never  heard  it  befoi*, 
or  who  are  sieve-brained  and  have  forgotten  it.  The  point  is  this: 
that  ignorant  and  uninstnictw!  as  th<*  public  may  be,  and  constantly 
as  it  19  imposed  upon,  it  aocepts  only  wliat  is — to  the  height  of  its 
discernment — good.  No  creature  willingly  eats  what  it  regards  as 
garbage,  but.  palates  and  perceptions  difiVr. 

There  is  no  form  of  popular  art  to  which  these  considerations  do 
not  apply.  Directness  of  purpose  is  the  one  virtne  which  all  men  can 
realise,  nnd  the  theft  of  what  once  were  beauties  is  theono  vice  wkidt 
vulgarises  all  forms  of  art.  It  is  because  the  Drama,  more  than  any 
other  form  of  art,  can  appeal  to  the  ignorant  and  the  unthinkiag  that 
it  has  more  of  the  necessary  virtue  than  any  other  art  powessBB,  and  is 
clogged  in  due  proportion  by  the  concomitant  vice. 


It  IB  not  very  Iodj;  since  an  accomplished  and  charming  writer  of 
set  on  record  his  despairing  belier  thnC  all  the  sroriea  Imd  lic^n 
There  is  a  surface  tmth  and  a  profound  fallacy  in  ihif  con- 
clomon.  It  is  qnite  trae  that  there  is  no  great  pnsaioii  the  workings 
of  which  have  not  been  expostsil  in  mauy  forms,  but  the  combioationa 
of  human  interests  are  simply  iuliDite.  All  the  stories  were  told 
before  the  days  of  "  Monte  Chriato,"  before  the  time  of  Shakespeare, 
before  the  "Decameron,' 'delighted  men,  before  the  great  unknown  Arab 
wrote  the  book  of  Job.  It  is  likely  enough  that  men  in  the  Stono 
Age  bad  told  all  the  Ktories  in  the  simple  sense,  sad  hud  mndo  all  the 
primeval  jokes  on  which  the  humour  of  a  latter  world  is  founded. 
Cliarles  Heade  said,  very  wisely,  "  Whya  everybody  con  bco  how  a 
story  will  end,  the  story  ia  ended."  A  story,  nowadays,  is  not  the 
narration  of  an  event,  bat  the  history  of  the  enoroachmcnt  of  peraoii- 
ality  oa  personality,  with  its  acoompaayiag  illustrations  of  mornJH  and 
manners.  It  is  no  wiser  to  say  that  all  the  stories  have  boon  told, 
and  therefore  to  advise  wrttem  of  iiction  to  lay  aside  thn  most  difliculfe 
but  most  charming  portion  of  their  work,  than  it  would  be  to  advocate 
the  snppreuion  of  chess,  or  whist,  or  billiards,  on  the  ground  that  all 
the  games  hod  been  played.  Even  if  every  possible  combination  in 
each  hod  been  exhibited,  which  is,  of  course,  out  of  qur«tiun,  all  the 
potentialities  can  never  have  been  exhausted  in  any  one  of  tbeni  by 
any  one  person.  The  most  practised  and  oasidnons  ohem-playrr  flnda 
novel  developments  in  every  thoughtful  game  he  plays,  and  wide  as  the 
world  of  chess  is,  the  world  of  tragedy  and  humour  ia  a  little  larger. 
Originality,  to  nee  the  word  simply,  may  not  be  looked  for.  An 
origiool  man  wonld  have  to  come  to  ns  from  another  planet.  The  man 
who  writes  and  speaks  in  any  known  language  is,  in  a  ooit,  a 
plagiarist.  The  man  who  addreeses  himself  to  the  public  must  make 
himself  intelligible,  and  to  do  this  mast  employ  many  formnlot  which 
are  as  old  a«  the  beginntogsof  intelligence.  It  may  be  oMumed  with 
tolerable  safety,  that  if  ever  the  craft  of  creative  fiction  ithall  die  out 
amongaf  men  it  wil!  not  wither  for  want  of  new  and  interesting 
atotieaL  All  the  stones  wii!  not  have  been  totd,  oil  the  songs  will  not 
hare  bean  nuig,  oil  the  music  will  not  have  been  drawn  from  wire  and 
eotptt  or  Mown  through  brass  and  reed  until  all  the  people  faavs 
oorne  and  gone,  and  the  lost  man  lie*  nnburied. 

The  inreotioa  of  great  stonee  is  still  posgible«-and  to  be  great  they 
Dot  oikly  need  not  be,  bat  most  not  be,  original.  They  wilt  always 
here  to  hold  in  solution  the  ancient  elemrate,  but  must  perlcroo  hold 
ia  mch  combiDed  proportioo  as  to  offer  something  of  a  novel 
to  the  taster.  Fur  my  own  part,  I  no  more  expect  an  origiaal 
tbaa  an  original  dinner,  but  one  may  not  unfairly  kwk  to 
each  far  aatximeat,  and  expect  in  each  taate,  skill,  and  discemmmit. 
All  gnal  aoreb,  plays,  and  poeni»  offsr  the  staple  emotional  foods  of 
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hamanitj.  There  is  no  new  emotion  diBCOverable.  1  have  alrtadj 
cited  one  dictam  of  Charles  Reode'a,  the  greatest  master  of  namitiTe 
fiction,  to  my  tlunting,  since  Dnmas^dr^.  I  remember  that  once  ta 
the  course  of  conrersation  he  offered  me  his  concIaBioDH  in  &  aentencft. 
''The  man  who  aspirea  to  please  the  pabUc  as  novelist,  or  dramatiit, 
has  to  do  three  things  only.  He  must  make  his  audience  wail,  mak« 
it  laugh,  and  make  it  cry.  Be  careful  of  one  thing,"  he  added, 
"never  make  it  wait  loo  long."  There  ia  the  whole  secret — to  seize 
interest,  to  draw  laughter  and  tears.  There  are  the  old  staples  out 
of  which  yoQ  mast  fumiab  forth  your  dramatic  dinner.  The  recipe 
looks  simple,  and  in  that  respect  reminds  me  of  another  which  I  had 
years  ago  from  Sir  John  Millais,  who  gave  me  the  secret  by  which  I 
might  become  the  greatest  painter  in  the  world.  "  Get  the  right 
colour,"  was  his  dictum,  "  and  put  it  in  the  right  placB." 

It  is  a  rule  in  art  that  all  productions  which  ensure  tlie  most 
immediate  success  are  bounded  by  the  strictest  limitations.  Express, 
for  instance,  "  Soots,  wha  hae,"  in  a  volunio,  and  all  its  value  has 
evaporated.  TJie  acted  drama  is  fortunate  obovc  all  other  earthly 
things  in  the  fact  that  it  is  in  intimate  and  immodtato  touch  with  thtt 
emotions  of  a  crowd.  It  has  not  only  the  advantage  of  contact,  but  it 
breathes  that  electric  air  of  sympathy  which  contact  alone  creates. 
The  solitary  novel  reader  may  bo  delighted  to  tho  very  limit  of  his 
capacity  of  pleasure  by  tho  pernsal  of  the  pages  of  a  gre-at  master. 
But  tho  spectator  of  a  great  play  is  carried  beyond  himself  by  the 
Tnultipliod  enthuBiasmB  of  the  living  people  who  enrronnd  him.  The 
moat  instant  triumph,  the  most  immediate  and  palpable  reward,  reach 
tho  dramatist,  and  in  dne  proportion  the  forms  of  the  art  to  which  he 
has  to  fit  himself  are  rigid  and  unyielding.  Homer  may  liod  without 
danger  to  his  fame,  Milton  may  act.ually  slumber,  the  great  masters  of 
prose  fiction  may  be  dull  for  a  whole  chapter  on  end,  but  the  dramatist 
mnst  pxcrdse  an  nnslepping  vigilance.  Charles  Lamb  complained  of 
••  the  lidless  dragon  eye  of  modem  fashionable  tragedy,"  bat  the  writer 
of  plays  is  compelled  to  look  through  it.  He  must  never  consent  to 
lose  sight  of  his  centre  of  interest  for  a  mooient.  He  is  bound  by 
time,  and,  to  an  almost  tyrannous  degree,  according  to  the  modem 
forms,  by  space.  However  intricate  or  dillicult  his  story,  he  most  tell 
it  within  the  limit  of  his  three  or  four  acts,  with  their  one  scene 
apiece,  and  he  must  occupy  something  less  than  three  hours  net  in  the 
telling.  There  is  a  superstition  abroad  to  the  effect  that  these  con- 
siderations have  operated  mainly  in  thinning  the  ranks  of  modem 
dramatists,  that  the  difficulties  of  dramatia  composition  have  frightened 
from  the  stage  men  who  have  achieved  eminence  in  other  walks  of 
narrative  art.  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  show  that  this  is  an  error, 
and  that  altogether  other  causes  have  operated.  It  ia  entirely  a  qnea- 
tion  of  fashion,  and   fashion   is,  in   the   main,  a  question  of  reward. 
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['When  Shakespeare  and   Jonaon,  ^los^nger,  Marlowe,  and  the  rest  of 
great  Klizabethanj  were  Tc-riting,  it  was  only  from  the  Tx>ardR  of 
Itiie  theatre  that  men  of  imagination  conM  offer  the  thoughts  which 
tbomed   within   thein,  and   it  van   onlj  through  the  pay-box  of  th^e 
theatre  that  they  could  hope  to  secure  a  substantial  reward  for  their 
laboars.     In  a  word,  the  Elizabethan  stage  brought  those  who  worked 
for  it  both  praise  and  pudding.     Then  the  printing  press  began  its 
work,  and   the  stage  fell  from  ita  pride  of  place.     Great  men  have 
written  for  it  from  time  to  time,  but^  with  a  few  hriliiant  exceptions, 
the  greatest  have  toi'ned  away  from  it  since  that  early  splendid  day 
and  until  now.     They  have  doue  so  simply  and  purely  because  they 
could  reach  a  wider  public  than  the  walls  of  any  theatre  could  hold,  and 
because  their  efforts  had  begun  to  be  rennrded   in  strict  proportion 
to  the  number  of  thoir  patrons.     The   Merry  Monarch    gave    the 
■Ugs  a  fillip,  and  in  his  time  cola  and  kudos  awaited  the  dramatic 
workman.     The   social   success  of  Garrink  gave  us  "  She  Stfxips  to 
Oonqoer,"  bocause  it  seemed  to  makt-  it  worth  GoldBniith's  while  to  write 
it,  and  without  Goldsmith  there  would  probably  have  been  no  Slicridan. 
Whenever  the  praise  and  the  pudding  have  been  attainable  by  stage- 
work,  stage-work  has  been  done.     To  say  this  is.  not  for  a  moment  to 
charge  the  dramatist  with  keeping  a  keener  outlook  for  the  main  chance 
tlian  his  neighbours.     U  is  simply  t<j  say  that  the  poet,  the  humourist, 
the  satirist,  the  student  of  men  and  manners  have  chosen  that  form 
of  expression  which  secured  for  them  th^'  readiest  .-^nd  most  accessible 
aadience.     It  was  in.  the  hands  of  Richardson  that  the  EogUsh  novel 
first  became  a  power,  and  from  his  day  until  now,  satirist  and  comedian, 
pessimist  and  optimist,  sage  and  jester  have  found  it  most  convenient 
and  must  prolitablo    to  offer  their  various  mental   wares  from  behind 
the  novelist's  bookstall.     To-day  we  see  the  beginning  of  a  change. 
The  world  has  not  only  widened  in  re«pect  to  ita  possible  appreciation 
of  great  work,   but  it  has  grown  cou glomerate.     When  we  get  our 
next  stage  satirist  he  will  scourge  folly  iu  a  hundred  places  far  removed 
from  one  another.     Men  will  laugh   at   his  Fainted  Vice  from  San 
Francisco  to  New  Vork,  from  Thurso  to  Melbourne.     There  is  nothing 
now  to  hinder  a   coming  IShaket^peare  from  preaching  nightly  to  a 
quarter  of  a  million   of   people.     The  ocean  steamers,  the  telegraph 
wires,  and  the  organs  of  the  Press  have  so  knit  the  world   together 
that,  for  this  purpose  at  least,  it  has  ahronk  into  the  dimensions  of  a 
parish.      llong    Kong  has   the   news  of    a   Loudon    success  within 
twelve  hoars.      Williamson,  iu  Melbourne,  and  Frohmau  of  New  York 
are  ready  to  bid  for  it,  by  the  time  the  London  public  hoB  read  the 
newspaper  reviews  at  the  broakfoat-table.     The  Writing  Animal  turned 
novelist  long  and  long  ago,  because  the  general  literary  influence  ran 
in  that  direction.     The  general  literary  impulse  ran  in  that  direction 
becanae  it  waa  there  that  a  man  could  speak  hia  freest  mind  with  the 
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his  labonr.  Now,  tlie  physiml  conditions  of  the  ground  hara  altered, 
and  we  shall  come  to  a  new  development  of  art.  The  stage  has  beeJi 
long  and  deservedly  despised.  Men  of  moderate  or  inferior  power, 
men  like  Sheridan  Knowles  or  Doctor  Marston,  have  tried  to  lift  it, 
as  Enc^ladas  strn<jf>T|es  imder  Ktna.  The  leaden  weight  of  popular 
indiffere>nce  was  on  them,  am]  such  force  hs  they  had  was  that  of  a 
corpae  galvanised.  Without  the  thewa  of  those  Anakim  who  boilt 
the  Elizabethan  drama,  they  strove  to  erect  its  fallen  colamns,  to 
reconstract  its  palace  halls.  They  attempted,  in  short,  to  make  an 
imitation  pass  for  a  reality,  and  they  offered  to  a  public  which,  how- 
ever stupid,  was  stttl  alive,  the  simulacrum  of  a  dead  beauty.  The 
Elixabethan  drama,  which  in  the  great  sense  lives  for  ever,  is  in  the 
smaller,  practical,  workaday  sense,  as  dcrad  as  Cheops.  A  uineteeutJi 
century  Shakespeare,  if  we  were  su  fortunate  as  to  Gnd  htm,  would  be 
TiviGed  by  all  the  native  and  natural  forces  of  his  age.  He  would  no 
more  write  decasyllabic  ver!»e  for  the  public  of  1891  than  he  would 
go  back  to  the  atilts  and  the  masks  uf  the  old  Qreek  tragedy.  ^  , 

It  waa  once,  and  not  so  very  long  ago,  a  high  distinction  to  ham^H 
found  a  place  amougst  the  leading  Englibb  novelists  uf  the  day.    That 
is  the  case  no  longer.     Novel  writing  has  become  a  trade,  and  ia^J 
amongst  thu  vulgarest  and  least  respectable  of  modem  occapatioiull^| 
A  mere  business  or  a  mere  handicraft  may  he  ennobled  by  its  pursuer, 
but  cannot  lie  vulgarised  as  the  trade  pursuit  of  what  watt  once  an  ait^J 
may  be.     The  public  insists  on  being  served  with  imaginative  litenH^f 
ture  of  one  sort  or  another.     The  great  mass  of  readers  has  no  power 
to  distingaish  good  work  from  bad.     It  has  no  faculty  fcff  the  reoog*      ' 
nition  of  style,  or  of  power  or  fineness  in  the  delineation  of  cbarnctrr. 
We  hove  seen  already  what  it  demands,  and  we  havo  seen  that  man 
'who.'te  literary  equipment  is  least  adequate  iathesightof  the  judicious 
can  supply  the  demand  as   well  as  thn  most  accomplished   literary 
artist.     Tho  novel,  as  a  vehicle  for  the  expresaiou  of  thought  and 
emotion,  is  neither  dead  nor  doomed.     The  opportnnities  it  affords 
are  so  wide  and  various  that  great  men  will  always  be  found  who  will 
employ  them.     Bnt,  for  the  time  at  least,  its  day  of  splendour  is  over. 
We  are  on  the  eve  of  a  new  epoch.     The  immediate  publicity  aflord«d 
by  tbe  theatre  and  the  splendid  rewards  gathered  by  the  Successful 
playwright  will  combine  to  enlist  the  most  capable  literary  workmen 
into  the  dramatic  art     We  shall  have  very  shortly  a  Ueoaissonce  of 
the  stage.     This  is  not  to  say  for  a  moment  that  all  well-equipped 
writers  of  fiction  will  at  once  begin  to  work  for  the  boards.     The 
diffcronco  between  the  two  kinds  of  work  is  go  wide  that  only  the 
mau  who  bos  essayed  bothc  an  riglitly  understand  it.    The  result  most 
bo  looked  for  through  the  action  of  a  growing  fashion.      Dickens  and 
Thackeray  and  George  Eliot  wrote  novels  naturally,  becanse  the  novel 


ras  the  form  of  Utcratnre  into  which  they  were  born.  Men  and  women 
uf  equal  power  who  will  dawn  npon  the  world  of  letters  twenty  yeara 
'lienoo  will  bo  writing  drama,  because  the  literary  atmosphere  will  be 
saturated  with  stage  influences.  Great  fame  and  great  pecuniary 
reward  are  baits  to  catch  the  biggest  kind  of  fiahea.  The  fame  aud 
the  reward  may  be  trusted  to  create  the  faahit>a  of  seeking  for  them, 
and  when  the  masters  of  imagiuative  art  arise  tbey  will  work  after  the 

^fkoanneT  of  their  boor. 

It  is  a  fact  so  patent  as  only  to  need  the  slightest  passing  mention 
that  within  the  last  score  of  years  the  whole  status  of  the  dramiitio 
profesajon  has  been  definitely  changed,  llere  and  there,  long  before 
that  time,  attempts  were  made  to  improve  it.  but  of  late  years  it  has 
altered  without  much  visible  effort  on  its  own  puH.  Its  rise  has 
3med  to  be  a  portion  of  the  general  modem  nature  of  things.  Ita 
"Burroundinga  have  altered,  and  it  has  alt^'red  with  them.  ItflourishfS 
in  a  new  atmosphere  and  under  novel  conditions  of  popular  apprecia- 

■ption.  Mr.  Irving,  for  example,  has  done  as  much  as  lies  in  the  power 
of  one  distiiiguiahed  artist  to  iligTiify  the  profosBion  by  which  he  lives. 
Bnt  so  did  the  Kemblos  in  their  dny.  So  did  William  Macready,  ao 
did  Samuel  Phelps,  and  ao  did  Charles  Kean.  But  Mr.  Irving,  our 
mofli'rn  leading  tragedian,  has  not,  lilie  his  forerunners,  had  to  &troggle 
against  an  adverse  tide  in  the  profession  itself.  He  has  been 
seconded,  and  sometimes  led,  by  the  Bancrofts  and  the  Kendals,  and 
the  whole  spirit  of  the  time  has  aided  the  movement.  The  business 
C»f  an  actor  is  now  as  respectable  as  that  of  a  surgeon  or  an  attorney, 
le  famous  Kerables,  with  the  best  will  in  the  world,  could  have  done 
nothing  to  change  the  condition  of  the  vagabond  barn-stormer.  The 
anecdote  related  in  Campbell's  life  of  the  elder  Kean  is  familiar  to  aU 
renders  of  stage  literature.  It  affords  a  powerful  picture  of  the 
sordid  squalor  to  which  genius  of  the  highest  order  could  in  those 
days  be  condemned.  The  shabby,  ragged  attire,  the  pinched  features, 
"  the  cheek  raddled  like  a  sheep's  jaw,"  all  these  details  are  fresh  in 
the  memory  of  thousands  of  readers.  The  state  of  things  which 
made  such  a  ^wsition  pobsible  even  for  an  actor  of  the  most  average 
talent  has  gone  out  of  sight  for  ever.  Whatever  despite  lingers  in 
the  public  mind  in  the  result  of  long  habit,  and  has  grown  to 
bo  uDconscious.  It  came  out  rather  curiously  only  ihe  other  day 
when  a  popular  novelist,  of  whose  career  and  aspirations  I  have 
some  personal  knowledge,  announced  bis  intention  to  devote  the 
remainder  of  his  years  to  dramatic  work,  ^uite  a  considerable 
nnmber  of  reviews  and  journals  lamented  this  resolution  on  the  ground 
that  the  gentleman  in  question  was  descending  from  a  higher  plane 
of  art  to  a  lower.  Bnt  the  truth  is  that  the  tendencies  of  imaginative 
work  are  m  tho  direction  of  the  stagei  and  must  inevitably  set  that 
way  more  and  more  determinedly  until  such  time  as  a  new  scltool  of 
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drama  has  reached  its  apogee,  sad  'natil  the  inerita^^e  crowd  of 
imitative  duifers  have  learned  the  trick,  and  rush  in  to  vulgaris^  the 
drama  as  they  have  already  vulgarised  and  made  impotent  the  nov*>I. 

I  may  be  mei.  here  by  the  Rtateiiient  that  the  stage  in  all  ages  bae 
been  qaite  snlHciently  vulgarised  alroady.  That  is  <|uite  true.  Bat 
under  modern  conditions  tlu'  vulgarieation  of  all  successful  arts  has 
assumed  proportionB  quite  unknown  to  our  forerunners.  There  are 
more — many  more — than  a  thousand  novela  published  in  England 
alone  every  year.  How  many  living  people  are  there,  who,  hy  virtue 
of  literary  gift  and  practices  travel,  observation,  insight,  and  gt-neral 
knowledge  of  men  and  manners,  are  qaaliHed  to  write  a  book  which  is 
worthy  of  anything  lieyond  the  moat  ephemeral  existence  ?  A  score  ? 
A  dozen  ?  Were  there  ever  living,  in  any  age,  as  many  as  a  dozen 
art  workers  in  any  one  direction  whose  work  survived  their  own  genera- 
tion by  a  day  ?  Counting  that  each  living  producer  of  fiction  turns 
out  two  complete  novels  per  annnm,  we  have,  at  the  most  moderate 
computation,  six  or  seven  hundred  people  who  contrive,  in  one  way  or 
another,  to  find  a  hearing.  Thoro  was  a  time  when  the  half-edoeated 
man  who  had  a  thirst  for  books  was  almost  compelled  to  turn  to  high- 
class  literature  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  craving.  To  read,  then,  waa, 
almost  perforce,  to  enlarge  tho  mind,  to  grow  familiar  with  lofty 
thoughts  and  high  aspirations.  Men  slaked  their  thirst  at  the  pure 
fountain.  Nowadays  they  drink  from  the  gutter.  It  would  be 
absurd  tu  be  altogi;ther  optimistic.  Folly's  steam-pump  poors  out  its 
worthless  aud  unfertilisLug  dood,  bat  the  pure  stresma  are  more 
numerous  and  more  accessible  than  ever  they  were  before.  So  much 
allowed,  the  fact  remains:  the  art  which  was  for  many  years  England's 
noblest  is  for  the  time  being  hopelessly  degraded,  vulgarised  boyoud 
comparison  or  expression.  No  civilised  people  can  live  n-ilhout  a 
great  imagioative  force  to  purify  and  freshen  it.  The  cheap  printinp 
prsBs  and  the  reading  millions  are  killing  that  force  as  It  Las  been 
mode  manifest  in  the  novel.     It  will  transfer  itself  to  tho  stage. 

Like  all  popular  instiMitions.  the  theatre  has  had  its  np.s  and  downs. 
In  its  dullest  hour  It  bos  never  been  unblessed  by  creative  talent,  and 
at  its  bigbest  and  its  best  its  splendours  have  been  dimmed  by  the 
stupidities.  But  we  notice  hero  browd  tendencies  ratlier  than  the 
beautiful  or  foolish  intuitions  of  a  day.  The  general  tendency  ie 
undeniably,  and  of  lato  years  rapidly,  upwards.  The  influence  of  the 
lamented  Tom  Robi-rtson  has  been  universally  admitted,  but  honestly 
as  he  has  been  lauded,  I  do  not  think  he  has  yet  received  that  full- 
handed  acknowledgment  of  his  work  which  he  and  it  deserve.  We 
owe  to  him  mainly,  if  not  to  him  alone,  the  breath  of  unaffected 
simple  human  nature  which  has  once  more  blown  across  the  footlights, 
and  carried  owsy  before  it  the  stupefying  dead  air  of  superstition  and 
tradition.     There  is  not  a  dramatist    now  writing  for  the   Xlnglish 
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who  has  not  gained  somothing  from  Robertson's  benofioont '  in- 
flaeace.  Some  of  liia  comedies  loolc  a  littlo  thin  in  oontnat  ndth 
the  work  of  laUtr  men  who  learned  tiie  best  part  of  their  buBineos 
from  bis  example.  But  tbey  bavo  stiti  a  charm  and  freshness  to  be 
found  in  the  work  of  no  other  modern  writer  for  the  stage.  Their 
holesome  influence  is  spreading,  anrl  Knglish  playwrights  are  taking 
ignisance  more  and  more  of  the  charactpristica  of  modem  life.  Thi^y 
beginning  to  imbibf*  its  inflnences  and  to  study  its  problems. 
is  not  the  only  way  for  tJie  drama — that  its  writers  should  deal 
ith  the  cmees  of  the  age  they  live  in — bnt  it  is  always  the  one 
ealthy  sign  in  art  that  it  shonld  strive  to  be  veracious-  The  straggle 
>T  truth  is  everywhere  apparent  in  the  modern  movement. 
In  an  age  which  owns  critical  organs  by  the  thousand,  movements 
persons  of  no  intrinsic  importance  whatever  souiotimes  ootno  to 
laoded  and  decried  so  loudly  that  even  intelligent  people  arfr 
.eceirvd  into  thinking  that  there  must  surely  bo  something  of  con- 
iiderable  force  and  moment  to  awaken  so  uo\hy  a  fuufarouodt*.  A 
dful  of  people  are  ab  tiiia  moment  engaged  in  the  attempt  forcibly 
reconstruct  the  prevailing  ideas  about  the  drama.  They  might 
just  OS  well  try  to  reconstruct  the  atinouphere.  No  kind-hearted  maD 
,viU  grudge  them  their  labours,  or  such  reward  as  compkcenoy,  pnb- 
icity,  and  mutual  congratulation  may  atlord  them.  They  may  oven, 
in  their  day,  do  a  etrukt;  of  work,  thongh  it  most  of  nuceeslty  bo 
out  of  proportion  with  the  astonUbing  din  made  about  it  beforehand. 
No  amount  of  talk  about  artistic  duties  wilt  influence  the  Britiah 
dnuna  greaily.  In  this  complex  age  tbe  progress  of  nil  popular  arts 
ia  a  matter  of  suct^-ssful  bnsinesa  speculation.  I  have  laboured 
already  to  show  that  this  view  is  by  no  means  as  sordid  as  the  bare 
statement  of  it  makes  it  appear.  "  The  drama's  laws  the  drama's 
patrons  give."  But  that  is  only  half  a  tmtb.  The  drama  is  now 
more  6nnly  established  in  popular  liking  than  it  oror  was  before. 
There  ia  probably  no  insritution  the  abolition  of  wliich  by  a  despotic 
power  would  bo  more  passionately  resented.  It  finds  a  way  to  wealth 
for  hnndri'^ds,  a  competence  for  thonsands,  and  a  recreation  for 
cnilUona.  As  I  hare  said  already,  the  prizes  it  oifent  mnit  enlist  the 
best  brains  of  the  people  among  whom  it  thrives.  When  the  beaven- 
bom  dramatist  arrives  (he  might  have  been  under  the  conditions  a 
heaven-bom  anything  you  please  to  mention),  he  will  give  the  drama'H 
patrons  oil  they  can  mV  for  in  the  way  of  scientific  construction,  and 
be  will  command  their  sofi'ragea  because  he  can  supply  their  needs; 
hat  whilst  he  dow  it  be  will  feed  them  on  wit  and  wiadom,  on  noble 
tcora  and  whole-hearted  laughter.  The  drama's  patrons  will  give 
DO  biwa  to  the  great  master.  Ue  will  peiforce  obey  the  nrcejw&ry 
Uwa  of  his  own  art,  but  as  for  what  shall  please  his  aadienca  be  will 
be    sole    jodge  and    selector.       Small    men    will  try    the    roaster's 
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m«tbod,  and   will  foil.     There  are  people  who  c&ll   Ibsea  a 
nowadays ;  but  when  words  stood  as  eijaivaleut  for  ideas  the 
in  a  great  popular  craft  was  the  man  who  luastcred  the  great 
heart,   who  took  its   empathies  and  imsgiDBtiooH  captive,  and 
a  world  of  admirers   roaring   at  his  chariot  wheels.     Nobody  bat 
fool  asks  that  applaiiSB  should  go  for  everything,  bat  there  ia  ooJj 
way  to  the  master's  plac«  in  drama,  and  that  is  to  succeed, 
all  thiuga  a  stage  play  is  an  appeal  to  popular  sympathy.     Should  ii 
fail  to  secure  that,  it  moy  expound  the   fairest  philosophies  (or  t^ 
foulest),  may  be  cramful  of  wit  and  wisdom  and  beauty  of  a  sort,  bit 
as  a  stage  play  it  is  a  failure. 

In  this  fact  lies,  and  always  will  lie,  the  supreme  temptation  of  tli« 
dramatifit.  He  is  compnlled  by  force  majeure  to  yield  something,  and 
unlfgs  he  be  a  very  big  man  indeed  he  will  not  know  exactly  what  lulm 
to  yield,  or  how  far  surrender  muat  carry  him.  Quite  recently  On  cnlie| 
have  been  warning  the  writers  of  plays  against  "  talk."  They 
admitted  in  aamo  instances  that  the  talk,  of  which  tlioy  have  nonptfa^ 
less  complained,  is  brilliant,  witty,  and  incisive.  Their  advice  ii  in 
favour  of  a  more  rapid  action,  a  constant  tap,  tap,  tap  of  dntnitit 
effect.  I  venture  reRpectfally  to  submit  that  this  has  been  the  metkod 
of  so  real  master  of  the  stage,  and  that  without  rxception  the  stige 
masterpieces  for  which,  in  our  ephemeral  human  way,  we  claim  imiiii»- 
tality,  have  consisted  mainly  of  what  the  modem  critics  describe  u 
"talk."  One  living  censor  has  had  the  conrage  to  denonnce  "Ai 
Yon  Like  It"  and  "  Twelfth  Night  *'  on  this  very  ground,  and  to  fro* 
nonnce  them  both  "impossible"  aa  comedies.  "The  School  for 
Scandal"  hae  almost  as  little  dramatic  action  as  an  acting  playtu 
well  survive  on.  *'  But,"  aays  your  man  of  discernment,  "  the  t&ik  a 
such  talk  !  "Who  is  going  to  give  ns  the  like  of  it  ?  "  Not  mu; 
people,  certainly.  But,  coming  to  men.  of  lower  rank  than  Skifce^ 
pear©  and  Sheridan,  wiiat  of  Augier  and  Sardon  ?  Look  at  "  Ukna- 
turiire."  It  has  delighted  huudreds  of  thousands.  It  has  its  plactia 
the  repertoire  of  every  French  theatre.  Vou  can  put  its  atory  io  • 
nutshell,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  it  would  be  possible  to  exciie 
one-half  of  its  glorious  dialogue  without  damage  to  the  narrative.  Dot 
nobody  asks  to  have  it  excised.  The  very  gallery  hangs  breatblMSOo 
every  line,  and  eveiy  perfurmanco  of  the  comedy  affords  safBcingprNf 
of  the  fact  that  if  the  ''  talk  "  be  the  fitting  expression  of  a  Iuddid 
emotion,  a  popular  audience  is  aa  ready  to  be  interested  in  it  as  in  tb* 
rapidest  succession  of  melodramatic  events.  The  plain  truth  atxnt 
this  matter  is,  that  the  dramatic  critic  of  the  day  has  suffered  faimMU' 
to  be  run  away  with  by  personul  e.\perience.  He  has  seen,  againAOi! 
Bigaio,  plays  ruined  by  superJltious  dialogue,  and  he  knows  thatthei» 
is  nothing  which  can  prove  more  instantly  fatal.      Bub  the  point 
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liukt  liie  dialogue  sIkmiM  not  b«  ftopeHlaoiit,  wad  *>  katfi  *a  tl>At  rale 

«  ofaMsred  it  is  as  much  of  Uh>  ««»m»c«  of  th«  moMniUl  •b^tn  |>Mt<« 

M  tit*  oonstroctirv  sdieme  itsx>lf.     $o  >ron  m  "  t*1k  "  bf>fj^tut  tx>  fAi.JK^iA 

t^  audience  it  becooMS  «  rioi*.     So  \iM\g  u  it  «ac<weJa  m  retitining 

iiitenst  it  shows  the  Uigli  nuul  to  the  chi«f  dmmBtic  vtrtiiw.     tt  U 

only  poaable  to  a  reiy  Umited  extent,  and  then  only  in  t)ti>>  liroMlttt 

and  ooarseGt  nay,  to  i&dtcat«  chnmcter  by  nctiun.   1  tin  not  ii\timd  i\\f^ 

word  "  actioD  "  to  signify  pautomimo.     "  L'KiifaDt  I'TiMli^no  "  Iibr 

abown  to  such  of  us  as  were  nut  nwaro  of  thp  fact   liofitnv  tion-  ct^m- 

pletely  even  tiio  nuajuts  of  a  story  can  be  iMcprmsMl  by  fiu'iAl  piny  and 

gesture.     But  observe,   it   is  only   tho  cniotiotii  wluch  eaii    be    ra 

expressed.     You  can  ^t  no  (•plgram  into  pantomttne,  nor  In  the  cou' 

Btant  tap,  ta[i,  tnp  uf  dramatic  vwnt  can  you  Diid  poetry,  or  vrii,  nr 

wisdom,  or  that   Bearching  nnnlyHiH  and   rxpositloo  of  ohnmntrr  fnr 

which  the  stage  of  all  rountries  in.  at  iU  hmi,  lionrfi,  f^loriouiily  iiieiiio- 

rable.     To  tell  a  drnmalist  tbnt  hiit  tnllc  is  brilliunt;,  bnr^  tlinl  thpt^  In 

too  much  of  it.  is  to  employ  u  positivn  contradictj^iii  fn  terms.     Tliem 

can  never  be  too  much  of  it  until  it  wcnripi,  nn<l,  if  unfr*  it-  hf^\n  to 

weary,  it  ceases,  wliatever  ita  (juaiity  may  be,  lo  bi'  bHlliwit.     Kv<'py- 

wbere  eloquence  is  in  tho  ear  of  tho  hearer,  and  not  nn  thn  ton^ip  of 

the  speaker.      The  canio  of  the  drama  for  years  liaa  liitrri,  titnl  fur  ilm 

most  part  it  has  supplied  no  talk  worth  any  intelligent  linrnan  crea- 

tare's  listening  to.  There  have  beeo  tOMp^ionn  to  this  motmtfnl  mlt( 

of  course,  and  we  are  all  cordially  gratefal  to  thn  rlrarnntiNU  who  hsvD 

affi>rded  them.     A  certain  suoi  of  artificintity  is  in(li''pnn8Abl'>.  atitl  t« 

prcaeat  the  actual  oonversatioa  of  living  man  and  woiiMn  from  ih« 

boards  would  call  up  the  Tery  spirit  of  disgusted  mpHi  In  ib^  flftt 

baU-hoor.      But  exclui]f>    the  work  of  half  a  doxen   pn^ple,  and  a«k 

hem  many  dialogues  can  bt>  cited  from  modem  plays  which  bfftr  9V«« 

*  renole  reacnbtaoca  to  Lbe  speech  of  r*>ftl  liff>.  which  chrry  a  Mn«q>- 

•aoadf  haaan  emotions  as  w«  know  them  ?  Th»  critic  ha«  d^liri^rately 

Mt  tot  bnwetf  a  k>w  standard,  and  so  long  aa  tbe  work   befor*  hJM 

kM  baok  rwCiMJlwr  with  a  ptmnHt  aiWwienrw  to  tba  orAawjr  ]««• 

rf  ■!— I  mft  ba  has  heaa  eontePt  to  praiw  it.    tW  iMrft  l»  ttal  iW 

in  pait  at  kwt,  t»  Jiiayias  that  whiah  it  i4t*m\4 

Bad  ta  tolenla  a  men  tru^  mrtiJ  it  ba«  iffowH 

IfctDg*  iB  a  gnat  art  o<  which  it  ia  property  fHtff 

Uetatm.  Tha  JsaoialliW  who  attaropts  to  rhiwsae  bja 

•  SC017,  OmOx  loH  «n  ftfl ;  b««  Kte  <l««7  ibo«M,> 

al»  ha  aoOfa^  amra  tbfls  tW  gumAsovk  e«  wiMft  h»  «MM»  fcto 

of  fcuniaii  aftawetter  expn  saed  en  Iranian  sfeeeb. 

I  Im»  tfOBB  laaaatiy  wicoaawl  a  pcrformancn  of  •»-  Brarf  Hmm'x 

'^Mmaagm^'*  mlhm  Opim  Gooiqai).    The  p»dw*fa«  <#  *••  vrtyrW 

iB,.<w.  Has  juuhtw's  side,  ooe  of  tiw  moat  mVkll^tihuj  ngn*  tC  «iMkl  Im 
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easy  to  discover.  It  ia  by  no  mesus  a  perfect  play,  and  bas  ia  the 
first  two  acta  umny  dull  momentB.  Tlie  dialo^e  19  really  excelleut 
all  through,  and  it  ia  only  when  it  fails  to  be  dramatUaHif  excellent 
that  it  grows  tedious.  Ou  the  printed  page  aa  effective  retort  may 
be  set  down  a  line  or  two  an«r  the  words  which  provoked  it  have  lieea 
spoken ;  but  Mr.  Jatnt^B  has  Eometiines  pursued  this  plan  in  his  stage 
work,  and  a  rcptiqm,  really  brilliant  in  itself,  has  passed  unnoticed. 
and  indee<1  nnintelligible,  becnuse  of  a  speech  interpolated  between 
it  and  the  phrase  by  which  it  was  elicited.  Some  of  the  dialogue  is 
hnmorouB  rather  than  witty,  and  the  perception  of  faumoor  is  much 
rarer  than  that  of  wit.  The  playwright  is,  however,  more  severely 
handicappe«l  by  his  players  than  by  hi^  own  want  of  experience.  The 
essential  point  of  the  stcn,'  is  that  Cbrlstopher  Newman,  a  prodigioosly 
wealthy  bat  uncultured  American,  is  thrown  into  the  society  of  an 
escluHively  aristocratic  Parisian  set,  the  core  of  the  Faubourg  St. 
Germain.  These  people  regulate  everything  by  their  own  slandard 
of  nobility,  which  is  altogether  strained  and  artificial,  whilst  Kewman, 
who  is  a  truly  noble  fellow,  regulates  his  conduct  by  the  uuformulated 
code  of  a  heart  in  which  delicacy,  manliness,  and  tenderness  are  nativv 
bom.  It  is  thus  made  necessary  that  tho  contract  in  manners  and 
bearing  should  be  finely  accentuated ;  but  the  stage  Marquis  d« 
Bcllegnrde  is  Uss  a  gentleman  in  speech  and  bearing  than  tlie  American 
himstflf ;  and  the  Marquise,  his  mother,  though  in  the  experienced 
hands  of  Mtej.  Crowe  she  is  made  to  stand  out  as  an  excellent  melo- 
dramatic old  woman,  conveys  to  the  observer  of  her  work  no  touch  of 
the  insolent  excess  of  good  breeding,  the  exquisite  irony  and  soprenie 
self-satisfaction  of  the  lady  conceived  by  the  author.  There  is  nothing 
even  in  the  presentation  of  the  heroine  to  indicate  that  inlxim  sense 
of  caste  which  she  has  to  vanquish  along  with  tho  tradition  of  filial 
virtue  before  she  con  espouse  the  hero.  The  hero  himself  is  excellent 
in  the  earlier  stage  of  the  piece,  but,  whore  manly  aeriousness  is 
demanded  of  him,  ho  goes  utterly  to  pieces.  I  have  do  hesitation  in 
saying  that  no  finer  acting  part  than  that  of  Chrietc^pher  Newman  has 
been  seen  upon  the  stage  within  my  nicniory.  It  does  no  dis- 
credit to  a  yonng,  capable,  and  ambitious  comedian  to  aay  that 
he  has  not  at  once  grasped  tlic  significnnce  of  a  character  so 
strong,  so  subtle,  and  so  varied.  There  are  only  two  or  three  men 
living  to  whose  hands  a  lorerof  Hue  work  would  be  content  to  confide 
the  part.  I'nhappily  for  the  author,  as  alagt*  nihtters  are  at  pnseoli 
adju.'fted,  it  falls  within  none  of  the  common  olaaslQcations.  It 
demands  a  high-cla.ss  character  actor,  a  jeune.  in-emier,  a  comedian,  and 
aleadinji;  man,  rolled  into  one.  Our  modem  q?»tem  of  specialieinff 
has  killed  off  that  kind  of  man.  In  brief,  Mr.  James's  efforty  which 
might  have  been  the  most  brilliant  success  of  many  years,  is  rendered 
half  abortive  by  the   existing  conditions  of   the  stage.     There  aro 
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>ple,  men  aad  women,  acting  at  thia  niomejitt  wliQ  eoahl  have  doaa 
justice  to  every  individual  port,  bat  they  eziBt  in  no  oooiody  company, 
,  they  are  scattered  far  and  wide,  and  to  engo^  them  woald  have  been 
ffto  incur   expenses   which   ecarcely    any   theatricaJ    enterprise    could 
JDRtify.     Christopher  Newman,    in  the    hands  of  Mr.  Compton,    is 
Heroulns  in  tho   grip  uf   Tom   Thumb,    and  the  aristocrats  of  the 
FanboDrg  are  enlititttd  obviously  from  tlie  rnuka  of  the  hovrgwiaie.     It 
f<b  of  oottrse,  in  some  sense,  the  fault  as  well  as  the  misfortnne  of  the 
^^flranatist  that  he  has  taken  so  little  account  of  the  pour  aid  the  stage 
could  render  him.      The  workman  of  experience  avails  himself  of  the 
■4ools  which   lie   to   his  hand  ;  bat  a  succts  trnlime  on  the  tines  o£ 
'**  The  American  "  is  worth,  so  far  as  tho  true  interests  of  the  stage 
are  concerned,  a  thousand  Gaiety  or  Ad«Ip>ii  booms.     From  quite 
another   point   of  view,  it  is  satisfactory  to  notice  that  Mr.  Jaqim's 
^instinct  has  taught  him,  if  only  for  once,  and  if  only  as  applied  to  the 
»,  the  necessity  for  6niBhing  a   story.     We  no  longer   have   a 
lorama  from  his  hand  in  which,  in  the  closing  scene,  the  characters 
off  with  the  events  into  a  mist  of  nucertainty.     The  story  at 
is  concluded,  and  is  made  complete  within  itself. 
Let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  consideration  of  a  piece  of  work 
rhich  differs  very  widely  from  the  play  we  have  just  inspected.     One 
of  the  seekers  after  serious  tilings  is  Mr.  Haddon  Ch&u1>erB,  a  yoang 
writer — a  very  young  writer — who  bida  fair  to  go  far,  and  who  only 
needs  to  keep  his  ideal  in  sight   to  ensure  auccese  of  u  higher   kind 
than  nineteen  out  of  twenty  muderu  dramatists  have  ventured  to  aim 
at.     If  it  were  possible  to  compress   the  git^e  of  Mr.   Henry   James 
into    a    personality    which    already    held    the   gifts  of  Mr.    Haddoa 
Obamljcrs,  we  might  siifely  expect  a  series  of  dramas  the  like  of  which 
we  may  at  present  look  for  in  vain.     Mr.  Chambers  has  a  fair  appre- 
ciation of  character,  but  he  sees  it  only,  or  mainly,  as  it  aurreudeni 
ttaelf  to  his  hand  for  dramatic  uses.      Ue  lias  a  quick  eye  for  situation, 
and  a  natural  instinct  for  construction  and  eifect.      The  literary  por- 
tion of  his  work  is  more  than  respectable.     lie  respects  his  audience 
and  respects  himself,  and  bo  far.  though  he  is  essentially  a  constructor,  • 
has  disdained  to  stoop   to   the    capture    of  the   vulgar,     ilis  work 
appeals,  hut  nonn  too  evidently,  to  a  moral  sentiment.     The  motto  of 
his  6r8t  play,   "  There  is  a  soul   of  goodness  in  things  evil,"  lent  a 
dignified  purpose  t^j  the  work,  and  the   title  of  his  latest  production 
carries  its  moral  in  itself.     The  fault   of  tho  latter  work  is  that  Its 
comedy  and  its  tragedy  ore  apart.     They  have  notlnng  at  all  to  do 
urith  each  other,  do  not  grow   out   of  each   other,  or  even  interlace. 
The  comedy  scenes  of  '*  The   Idler "    might   just   as  well  have  been 
thrown  into  any  other  piay  the  author  may  ever  write,  and  the  comedy 
characters  are   wholly    dissociated    from    the    spTions  interests     Mr. 
^addon  Chambers  is  yonng,  and  lias  the  world  before  him.     He  has 
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shown  alrendy  a  capacity  so  exceptional,  and  bos  aimt^d  so  strenaoasly 
at  exceltence,  tliat  he  may  qni(«  safely  be  looked  to  for  digniQed,  sonad 
work  in  the  fbturp. 

A  too  urgent  ambition  has  wrecked  some  promiBinfif  caroerK.  Men 
vho  night  have  written  drama  more  than  r<^<tpectahlj  haTe  ceased 
after  a  first  effort  to  wnt<^  at  all,  becanse,  withont  training  and  without 
experience,  they  have  ventnrpd  on  theme-s  which  demanded  the  facnltips 
of  a  Btage-manager  as  well  as  thoRe  of  a  hnmonrist  and  a  poet.  Every 
art  has  to  he  attempted  within  itn  own  limitations.  A  man  may  brim 
with  fun  and  patlios — may  observe  nature  and  bamanitv  keenly — but 
ho  must  at  least  leam  a  lang^nage  before  he  can  slnne  as  a  novelist 
or  a  poet.  The  divinest  love  for  nature  may  prove  abortive  in  the 
wort  of  the  landscape  painter  who  has  no  technique.  A  man  may 
swim  in  music,  but  he  must  study  counterpoint  and  harmony  before 
he  can  translate  it  for  bis  fellow-creatures.  Any  one  of  these  people 
may  work  for  awhile  without  lecbuical  knowledge,  and  bo  fail.  But 
no  one  of  them  wiJl  claim  that  the  technical  knowledge  is  in  iteelf 
useless  and  absurd,  or  will  declare  that  it  can  be  pnt  only  to  vulgar 
uses.  But  here  is  one  of  the  main  troubles  of  wnt-ers  for  the  stage. 
They  work,  to  begin  with,  without  the  workman's  tact,  and  they  come 
to  one  or  other  of  these  opposite  conclusions.  Either  they  declare  that 
the  technical  quality  is  worthletis,  or  they  are  inclined  to  make  it  their 
all-iu-alf,  the  truth  being  that  it  is  essential,  bat  only  one  of  many 
essentials.  Let  ua  look,  by  way  of  a  concrete  example,  at  the 
elage-work  of  Mr.  Robert  JJuchnnan.  He  is  the  author  of  "The 
Bride  of  Love,"  and  part  author  of  "  The  Trumpet  Gall."  It  is 
a  far  cry  from  one  to  the  other.  In  the  one,  an  undonbted 
and  benutiful  poetio  faculty  is  thrown  away  (so  far  as  its  stage  pur- 
pose ia  ooncerned)  in  mere  scorn  of  stage  technique ;  and,  in  the  other, 
the  poetic  faculty  is  foregone  entirely  iu  Bubordinanoe  to  a  stage 
superstition.  The  very  first  thing  a  dramatigt  has  to  do  is  to  interest, 
snd  it  is  ft  part  of  his  technique  to  know  by  what  means  he  can  secare 
the  suflrflges  of  a  mixed  audience.  Not,  assuredly,  bv  presentations 
at  this  time  of  day  of  Psyche,  and  Eros,  and  Aphrodite.  These 
6gures  may  in  themselvea  be  exquisitely  beautiful,  but  the  mass  of 
modem  men.  Cockney  or  provincial,  have  their  minds  fixed  on  other 
themes  than  those  approved  by  classic  mytholo^,  and  are  not  to  be 
dragged  to  any  ground  so  far  removed  from  the  affairs  which  come 
daily  home  to  their  own  hearts.  Hero,  then,  waa  a  failure  in  technical 
knowledge  to  begin  with  ;  but,  so  much  being  adruittec!,  it  ia  none  the 
less  certainly  a  pity  that  the  poet  who  could  write  "  The 
Bride  of  Love"  should  identify  himself  with  the  mere  and  pure 
stage  tradesmen  who  cell  such  wares  as  ''■  The  Trumpet  Call," 
Let  it  be  eaid  as  strongly  as  it  may,  the  world  does  not 
ask   for  the   stale  old  rtchauJTe   with    which   it   is   to   constantly 
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provided.  It  tabes  it  becanse  its  appetite  is  urgent,  and  because  it 
can  find  nothing  better.  But  it  will  run  with  eager  delight  to  the 
new  meal  wherever  that  may  be  provided.  It  is  no  nao  writing 
novels  for  the  stage,  and  complaining  that  they  do  not  succeed  there. 
It  is  of  no  use  to  write  poems  for  the  efage,  or  sermons,  and  to  com- 
plain that  they  Hiid  no  vogue.  But  we  have  surely  fallen  on  the 
strangest  kind  of  time  when  literary  merit  in  a  stage  piece  is  regarded 
^prr  srt  as  likely  to  be  a  clog.  The  very  uninstructed  crowd  itself,  the  gods 
of  old  Drnry  and  the*  great  theatre  at  Hoxton,  will  welcome  literary 
merit  when  it  reaches  them  in.  truly  dramatic  guise,  though  they  will 
certainly  do  so  without  recognising  the  new  flaroar  which  pleases  them. 
But  if  a  too  argent  ambition  ha3  wrecked  some  careers,  what  shall 
we  say  of  the  poteut  promise  which  is  wilfully,  and  even  cheerfully, 
thrown  overboard  by  men  of  real  capacity  ?  Mr.  I'inero  has  given 
evidence  enough  to  [irove  that,  within  reasonable  limits,  he  can  do 
auything  in  hta  own  craft.  He  may  come  back  to  ambitioa  yetj  but 
he  appears  to  have  resigned  it.  '*  Dandy  Dick  "  and  "  The  Magis- 
trate "  ant  good  enough  to  laugh  at,  and  "  Siveet  Lavender  "  is  as 
good  a  piece  [of  its  kind^  as  one  might  wish  to  see.  Mr.  Pinero, 
having  once  shown  us  that  be  has  it  in  him  to  do  really  noble  and 
beautiful  work,  seems  definitely  to  have  elected  not  to  do  it,  and  to 
be  content  with  standing  at  the  head  of  the  hunters  of  popularity. 
If  any  friendly  voice  could  persuade  him  to  take  the  plnco  for  which 
ho  is  qualiSed  by  e-xporionce,  practice,  and  native  mental  eqnipment, 
it  would  do  Mr.  Pinoro  himself  and  the  stage  a  signal  service.  Mr.  0 . 
R.  Sims,  one  stippases,  is  altogether  hopeless.  There  is  nobody  alive 
who  knows  bettor  than  he  how  to  catch  the  popular  taste.  lie  has 
caught  it  consistently  in  the  cheapest  and  cosiest  ^ay,  and  we 
cannot  help  thinking  he  despises  alike  hi<t  own  work  and  the 
audiences  which  applaud  it.  Ifc  is  not  within  the  limits  of  pos- 
fiibility  that  any  man  owning  the  exqnisit«  literary  art  displayed 
by  the  translator  of  the  "  Contes  Drolatiqiies,"  shonld  l>e  satis- 
fied with  himself  when  he  collaborates  in  the  production  of 
■Dch  unspeakable  rubbish  as  "  Jack  in  the  Box,"  or  presents 
to  the  public  "  i'ftust  up  to  Date,"  and  "  Carmen  op  to  Data." 
Mr.  Sims  has  failed,  in  spite  of  strenuous  effort,  to  disguise  the  fact 
that  be  is  soinetliing  very  like  a  man  ofgeniua.  The  truth  peeps  out 
of  him  every  now  and  then,  but  in  view  of  hiM  later  dramatic  work 
one  is  forced  to  conceive  that  he  is  ashamed  of  it.  Xo  man  who  has 
the  faculty  of  literary  expreision  knows  the  poor  m  well  as  he.  Uo 
knows  their  habitat  and  their  dialects.  He  knows  their  wants,  and  he 
is  at  heart  a  social  n'furmer.  Ue  haa  a  command  of  humour  and 
pathos  in  their  ruder  and  simpler  formi,  and  it  is  in  bis  power  to  give  us 
a  series  of  comedies  and  tragedies  such  as  no  other  living  Engliahman 
oould  produce.     He  put  bis  hand  to  the  plough  at  the  be^aaing,  bat 
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he  turned  back  in  the  middle  of  the  first  fnrroTr.  To-day,  in  pUce  of 
the  dramatic  epic  of  tears  and  laughter  he  might  offer  us,  he  sets 
down  before  a  hnngry  puhHc  "  Faust  up  to  Date,"  and  isn't  that  a 
dainty  dith  for  a  man  of  his  captcities  as  cook  to  set  on  a  pablic 
table?  There  ore  few  thin^  more  moumfol  to  behold  than  the 
cjnical  scorn  of  the  succeeafal  workman  in  art  who  has  learned  n> 
thoroughly  to  despise  the  people  who  are  satislied  with  his  wares. 

In  this  mixed  world  effort  is  very  rarely  commensurate  with  achiere- 
meot.  The  one  man  in  the  whole  crowd  of  dramatic  authors  who  is  most 
really  and  conscientioufily  Btriving  to  do  his  duty  is  Air.  Henry  Arthur 
Jones.  Mr.  Jones  haa  found  duty  a  solidly  profitable  undertaking, 
and  no  reasonable  person  will  owe  htm  a  grudge  on  that  account. 
But  there  are  tiiree  men  now  liring,  nniversally  recogoised  and 
accepted,  men  who  oould  place  any  dramatic  work  they  chose  to  do 
immediately  upon  the  stage,  and  could  secure  for  it  a  most  friendly 
and  faronrable  hearing,  and  of  the  three  any  one  is  easily  Mr.  Jones's 
master.  Hut  they  will  not  do  their  duty ;  they  will  not  work  np  to 
the  limit  of  their  capscity ;  and  it  is  left  to  Mr.  Jones  to  make  the 
noblest  pos^ble  nse  of  a  talent  which  in  itself  is  somewhat  meagre. 
He  has  from  the  first  pursued  an  ideal.  Ho  haa  never  caught  it; 
but  he  haa  had  the  courage  of  his  hopes,  and  because  of  bis  single- 
heartedne^  he  deserves  Uioroughly  snch  aucceas  as  he  has  achieved. 
When  Robert  Buchanan  and  George  Sims  will  cease  to  collaborate  In 
pieces  like  "The  Trumpet  Call,"  and  will  put  heart,  soul,  experience, 
and  passion  into  their  combined  oi  separate  work,  we  shall  cease  to 
think  that  "The  Middleman"  is  a  masterpiece,  or  "The  Dancing 
Girl "  a  €}u/  (CiEiivre  ;  and  if  Mr.  Pinero  would  consent  to  brave  the 
world  and  to  do  justice  to  his  own  genius,  he  might  give  us  a  new 
"  Rabagas  "  or  a  new  "  Ceinture  Dor^e." 

The  time  is  coming  ;  the  opportunity  is  here ;  we  hare  the  men. 
Can  they  be  persuaded  to  undertake  the  labour  ?  Or  will  they  leave 
to  the  yet  uukcown  and  obscure  the  glory — the  unescapable  glory — 
which  awaits  tbe  men  who  make  the  first  morement  towards  the 
RenoiBsance  of  the  Stage  ? 

David  Christie  Murrav. 


GRIEVANCES   OF   ELEMEKTARY 
SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 


D  Li  RING  the  last  two  decades  the  National  Union  of  Teacbera 
has  bod  its  energies  directed  mainly  to  one  end.  That  end 
haa  been  achieved.  The  principle  of  "Payment  by  Results. "  which 
has  dominated  and  retJirded  educational  work  in  the  elementary  schoola- 
of  England  and  Wales,  has  ceased  to  exert  its  blighting  influence. 
So  long  OB  this  principle  was  operative,  the  Union  drew  upon  all  its 
Tcsonrces  in  the  struggle  against  it.  It  was  a  long  time  before  the 
people  of  England  could  be  made  to  understand  that  the  qnestion 
affected  them ;  hnt  when  they  grasped  the  situation  the  demand  for 
reform  was  irresistible. 

The  teachern  are  now  free  to  enter  npon  another  struggle,  and 
they  appeal  confidently  to  the  general  public  for  help.  This  they 
do,  not  merely  because  they  feol  the  injustice  as  men  and  citizens, 
hot  because  the  oonseqoences  of  this  "  injustice  "  affect  the  people 
generally. 

It  may  be  taken  as  axiomatic  that  (jueetions  atlecting  teachers 
and  the  conditions  under  which  they  work  aflect  also  the  scholars 
in  the  schools.  That  which  tends  to  retider  the  teacher  a  true  man, 
to  raise  him  and  his  profession  to  a  higher  plane,  will  also  tend  to 
thft  eleration  of  those  committed  to  his  care.  A  large  proportion  of 
men  and  women  engaged  in  the  public  schools  of  England  and  Wales 
dare  be  ueithur  "men"  nor  "citizens."  They  must  think  as  their 
employers  think,  and  act  as  they  dictate.  They  must,  in  fact,  be 
veritable  automata,  if  they  wish  to  obtain  and  to  retain  ]>ositions  which 
will  enable  them  to  live  by  the  practice  of  the  profea^ion  for  wliich 
they  have  been  trained, 

This  Btate  of  affairs  in  prejadlcial  to  the  best  interests  of  education. 
The  teacber  whose  manly  independence  is  sapped  cannot  instil  into 
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his  pupils  aay  but  eerrile  ideas.  H.»  ia  a  stranger  to  aay  action 
based  uu  independent  thought.  His  politics,  his  religion,  yea.  and 
not  rarely  even  liis  domestic  affairs,  are  deteriuined  by  another  mind 
than  his  owa.  These  are  the  conditions  which  are  making  the  lives  of 
poblic  w;hix)l  tonchorfi  a  burden,  and  rendering  them  unfit  to  discharge 
the  pubHc  Jutleu  of  their  culling. 

The  skilled  artisan  would  with  surprise  and  indignation  refuse  a 
eitnation  if  by  its  acceptance  he  had  tu  work  at  some  other  trade 
than  his  own,  and  that  after  the  ordinor}*  lioursj  of  labour.  With 
still  stronger  feeling  would  he  meet  the  proposal  that  he  should 
Abstain  from  the  perfurmauce  of  certain  work  as  a  condition  of 
service,  such  work  to  be  clone  in  his  own  time.  Many  teachers  have 
to  do  either  the  one  or  the  other,  and  some  have  to  agree  to  both  these 
conditions.  This  fact  is  acting  prejudicially  to  edncation  in  two  ways. 
First,  it  is  preventing  men  and  women  of  ability  from  entering  the 
teaching  ranks.  They  see  that  they  have  to  give  up  all  indepen- 
dence of  thonght  and  action,  and  rather  than  do  this  they  choose 
some  other  sphere  of  work.  Secondly,  many  of  the  better  men  and 
women  who  are  in  the  work  chafe  and  fret  because  of  the  restrictions 
which  bind  them.  They  are  only  waiting  for  opportanitiea  to  escape, 
and  they  will  gladly  take  advantage  of  them.  These  men  and  women 
arc  often  the  salt  of  their  profession,  and  yet  the  oonntry  is  not 
getting  from  them  good  sei-vice  becanse  their  energies  are  dissipated 
in  discontent.  Some  have  opportunities,  and  escape  from  their 
drudgery.  Tlie  laiger  part  get  into  the  grip  of  Giant  Despair,  and,  as 
teachers,  they  become  mechanical  without  professional  pride,  and,  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  soon  lose  their  profet^onal  skill.  This  is  not  af> 
it  should  be.  The  people  of  England  have  no  wish  for  their  edncators 
to  be  thus  treated  ;  of  this  we  are  certain,  and  teachers  confidently 
appeal  to  the  public  to  help  them  in  the  tight  against  this  interference 
with  their  rights. 

During  the  debate  on  the  Free  Education  Bill  Mr.  Itobertson 
moved — 

"That  it  shaH  not  be  required  as  a  condition  of  appointment  that  any 
tMfher  be  required  to  undertake  or  abstain  from  any  dntice  out  of  achou 
hours." 

That  the  grievance  is  a  real  one  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  IIG 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  followed  Mr.  Robertson  into  the 
Lobby,  in  spite  of  the  Government  opposition. 

Before  proceeding  to  establish  by  facts  and  Cgurea  tliat  we  are  not 
seeing  giants  in  windmills,  it  will  be  well  that  two  points  should  be 
clearly  stated. 

The  first  is  that  the  matter  is  taken  ap  on  non-political  lines. 
The  National  Union  of  Teachers  includes  in  its  ranks  nearly  all  the 
iniluential  teachers  in  voluntary  schools,  their  influence  being  shown 
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the  fact  that  the   majority  of  the  prceeat   governing  bodv  of  th« 
rnioa  is  drawn  frDm  their  ranks.     These  teaohN*  protrat  as  strongly 

their  brethrea  in  board  Bchoola  against  the  system,  aod  ntv  drter- 
linetl  to  crash  it  oat  of  existence.  Again,  althou^'b  tt  must  be 
conceded  that  the  large  majority  of  cases  in  vhi(ih  extmneous  dutiea 
are  imposed  are  in  schools  under  voliiutary  manai^ment.  yet  tbere 
are  casee  in  which  school  boards  are  the  oflendinj:  parties.  Tho 
minister  of  the  village  chapel  usee  his  position  as  chnirinui)  of  the 
board  to  obtain  &d  efficient  local  preacher  iu  the  person  of  tin'  school- 
master. The  clerical  chairman  of  a  rural  board  who  is  inclincHl  to  a 
**  High  "■  service,  and  who  hates  tho  very  name  of  Dissent,  i"e(:|uire-i 
for  a  schoolmaster  one  who  can  and  will  devote  tbo  whoIi<  of  his 
energy  which  can  bo  spared  from  tiia  schcx)],  and  often  iiome  which 
cannot  be  spared,  to  tlie  training  of  a  snrpIic^M:!  choir  and  to  gnooral 
duties  connected  with  Cliurch  worh.  TliOKe  diiti{<ia.  are  not  included 
in  the  agreement  drawn  up  between  tho  schoolmaster  and  tin''  bounl, 
bnfe  are  the  subject  of  a  private  conversAtioo  before  thf«  appoint luent 
is  mode,  and  tbe  price  of  the  all-powerful  cleric's  support  in  tliat  the 
candidate  agrees  to  become  a  "  soperior  flunkey,"  Tin-  oiindijata 
who  refused  such  service  wonlcl  not  stand  the  ghost  of  a  clijkucA. 
The  evil  obtains  in  each  class  of  schools,  board  and  voluntary.  In 
the  latter  class  are  inclnded  Church  of  I'^ngland,  NoQ conformist,  and 
Catholic  schools.  The  statamenis  we  have  made  will  l>e  Hturtllng  ta 
many  of  the  public.  They  will  not  startle  teachers  ;  they  will  not 
startle  many  managers  of  schools;  neither  will  they  HtarCji}  some  fvvt 
of  oar  legislators.  It  is  now  the  correct  thing  for  members  of 
Parliament  to  be  educationists,  but  few  of  tliem  know  anythtu^  of  tha 
ileiAila  of  school  luaiiagcment  as  practiced  in  l-^ngland.  J'he  few 
know,  the  many  are  ignorant.  Managers  of  voluntary  avboob 
and  members  of  susall  Sobool  Hoards  know  and  are  silent.  Thn 
reason  for  thia  silence  will  not  be  diflicult  to  divine  after  a  peruRol 
of  this  article.  Teachers  know ;  many  of  Jhem  dare  not  sppak  oat 
•^some  will  not ;  they  like  their  servitude,  it  haa  become  second 
natore  ;  and  others,  who  could  and  would  tight  the  battle  of  their  U-m 
fortunate  fellows,  have  not  the  detailed  informatiun  which  U 
neoenory.  The  porpoee  of  this  article  is  twofold — (\)  to  enlist 
tiie  sympathy  of  the  general  public;  (2)  to  supply  thoae  who  are 
willini;  to  help  in  the  struggle  with  neoeaoary  facta  and  figures. 

The  iofonnatioo  given  has  reached  us  (Vom  vations  Hoorces,  poblU 
and  private.  Some  statements  are  made  in  the  strictest  confidence. 
Wore  it  known  to  his  managers  that  the  achoolmaster  had  com  plained, 
his  siloation  would  bs  a  precacioas  one. 

Appeals  most  piteoaa  SfM  SHida  Uiat  names  should  not  be  allowed 
to  transpire.  Some  writ*  in  tbti  strain  :  *'  My  case  is  so  peculiar  and 
ao  bad  that  no  other  can  be  like  it.    I  dare  not  give  yon  particulars  for 
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publication  ;  tlie  internal  evidence  would  lead  mj  employer  to  the 
opinion  tliat  I  had  cominQQicated  with  you»  and  I  should  be  dts-' 
missed."  Here  we  must  state  that  thti  question  "extraneoos  duties" 
is  so  mixed  up  with  that  of  ''capricious  dismissals"  that  we  are 
compelled  to  treat  the  two  qurstions  as  parli;  of  a  whole. 

No  cases  will  be  given  wliich  have  been  quoted  before,  bat  wo  will , 
refer  any  reader  who  may  want  more  instances  to  Jlr.  Girling'a  paper  , 
rwMl  at    Birminghum    in   1S89   at   the    Annual   Conference  o£  the 
National  Union  of  Teachers.      Kach  case   we  give  will  be  based  onj 
facta  obtained  recently,  and  only  such  statements  made  as  arc  basec 
on  indisputable  evidence. 

Case  A. — A  smalt  vohintai-y  ecbool.     Master's  duties  are: 

(1)  Train  choir   aud  play  organ  in  church  on  Sundays  and  ail^ 

Holy  Days. 

(2)  Teach  iu  Sunday-school. 
(:j)  TraLu  u  villagb  baud. 
(■I)  Prepare  schoolroom  for  concerts   and  meetings,  keep  order] 

at  these  meeting's,  and  act  as  check-taker. 
(5)  Teach  in  night-school, 

Thia  master   has   in  aildition  two  other  duties   placed  upon  him. 
To  name  them  w<juld  be  to  point  out  the  school,  and  that  would  pro-y 
bably  be  disastrous  to  him.      ]jat  any  one  who  is  inclined  reckon  thai 
hours  which  must  l>e  employed  in  the  performance  of  his  *'  outside 
duties,  and  then  Cut  them  imagine  with  what  freshness  and  vigour 
attacks  th«:-  talk  of  teaching  about  sixty  children  of  all  ages,  tempers,' 
And  degrees  ul'  knowledge.   He  closes  his  school  at  half-post  fonr,  then 
prepares  the  room  fur  a  concert,  next  acts  as  doorkeeper  at  the  cone 
until  lO.yU  r.M.      This  done,  he  has  to  rearrange  desks,  &c.,  for  nei 
morning's  school,  either  the  same  evening  or  in  early  morning.     The 
boy  who    ia    being   traim-i/  as  a  teacher  has  to  help  him.     In  some 
instances  the  chaos  of  desks  and  forms  is  left  until  the  time  for  the 
meeting  of  morning  school,  and  the  firat  hour  is  devoted  to  the  indus- 
trial occupation  of  "  clearing  up." 

Case  B. — In  this  case  full  pnrticularB  can  be  given  withont  fear  of 
-consequences  as  the  master  haa  left  the  school.     Here  is  his  letter: 

"Dear  Sir, — I   van   obliped    to  reitign    the   mftstersiiip   of  -boat 

school  because  my  wife  di<I  not  come  to  cliurrh  on  a  Bunday  morning 
atisist  ill  the  singing  of  au  unlliuin,  which  the  villain  fn'or^r's  wife  wiiihivl  to 
boar,  the  said  villayt<  pruLTi-  Ijt-injj  a  im-mher  of  the  flrhool  bnard. 
paraon,  as  cluuruiftu  of  lliu  Ijunitl,  EtmiHttnl  on  nnr  bntli  attending  the 
of  the  chiir<'li,   uIm>  Uw  .Similay-schnol,   fltatinj;  that  the  other  mcmben' 
considered  Sunday  work  part  of  the  AchooImasterV  duties." 

Our  correspondent  further  states  that  at  this  self-same  villan^  be' 
flaw  the  children  marched  to  church  on  Ash  Wedne^dav  in  1688.  This 


is  a  board  school  with  an  income  of  about  £130,  £26  being  derived 
from  children's  fees.  Und^r  the  Free  Edacation  Act  it  is  more  than 
likely  that  the  whole  of  the  income  ol'  this  school  will  be  drawn  from 
pablic  moneys,  and  from  sach  moneys  ike  master's  salary  will  be  paid. 
The  performance  o£  his  public  duties,  however,  is  but  a  part  of  the 
wort  he  bos  to  do.  The  taxpayer  aaJ  the  ratepayer  suppose  that 
tixQ  school  £uad  is  being  used  in  pruvidlug  a  religious  and  aectarian 
edncator  for  the  children  of  the  village.  The  troth  is,  some  of  the 
money  is  being  used  to  provide  the  salary  of  a  man  who  will  be  first 
and  foremost  the  servant  of  a  section  of  the  villagers. 

Case  C.  is  that  of  a  miatreas  ia  a  voluntary  school.  She  accepted 
t^e  situation  on  the  understanding  that  her  attendance  at  the  Snnday- 
school  was  optional.  On  one  occa,sioi]  she  was  away  from  the  village, 
Tisiting  a  sick  smttr  who  was  dopendeut  on  her.  The  rector's  daughter 
informed  the  mtstross  that  tihe  must  not  be  absent  from  the  school 
tritbout  first  ohtaining  penuiHaion. 

P  Changes  are  frequent  in  the  staff  of  this  school.  The  ladies  of 
the  rector's  family  are  supreme,  and  are  determined  t*  have  as  a 
schoolmistress  one  who  will  be  their  servant.  Now  a  good  school- 
mistress will  not  be  treated  in  this  way.  A  poor  one,  who  has  to 
acc-ppt  whatever  situation  she  can  obtain,  must  submit.     The  children 

of  the  village  suffer  in  their  education  liecaiise  Miss will  not  be 

the  slave,  and  occasionally  the  butt,  of  their  highaessea,  the  rector's 
daughters. 

Case  D.  is  that  of  a  master  in  a  voluntary  school.  His  vicar 
chooses  his  lodgings,  and  on  the  idea  being  broached  that  a  move  is 
desirable,  he  says,  "  Oh  no,  I  want  ■  —  at  my  caU."  This  master 
has  twice  been  threatened  with  dismissal.  He  had  the  audacity  to  bfl 
oat  of  the  village  one  Sunday  during  the  school  holidays.  This  led 
to  the  first  threat.  On  another  occasion  a  matt«'r  entirely  uncon- 
nected with  the  school  led  to  the  second  threat.  This  master  has  to 
attend  at  the  vicarage  each  Saturday,  often  for  some  hours,  and  on 
Sunday  attendance  at  three  services  forms  part  of  bis  Sabbath 
daties. 

The  practice  of  compelling  the  teacher  to  attend  the  vicarage  on 
Satncday  to  receive  orders  is  a  common  one.  A  clergyman  wrot« 
to  the  ^uanjtan  of  Februar}*  11>,  18!>0,  defending  the  practice  of 
employing  teachers  on  Saturday.  He  said  that  the  Saturday  whole 
holiday  *'  was  first  instituted  expressly  in  order  that  teachers  having 
had  a  whole  dny'a  rest  might  be  able  to  render  the  clergyman  help 
OD  Sunday."  Compared  with  those  managers  who  demand  Saturday 
attendance  as  well  as  Sunday  dutie)!,  the  writer  of  this  iogenioQS  and 
iogenuoQs  statement  is  an  easy  taskmaster. 

Case  £.  illustrates  a  remarkable  faculty  for  legal  ingenuity.     A 
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claaso   extracted   from    an   agreement    between   a   certain   board  j^j 
managers  and  the  teachers  in  their  employment  runs  thus  :  ^H 

"  Further,  Mr.  A engugtot  fur  himself  to  atbend  the  SuntUr-ttcoMF 

ftt  X and  to  play  the  liiirnKiniucn  at  W chun-b,  one  mile  dwUajl, 

at  one  tdtemate  iwrvicu  fur  the  vum  of  £2  p«r  nitnuiti  to  l>e  [mid  hy  tlip 

Rector  of  W ,  and  Mr.  A^—  ami  Miiat  B will  be  vx|>€ict««J  U> 

attend  the  alternate  sen'ice  at  X ,  and  Mr.  A  to  pUy  the  barato- 

niuDi  when  re<{uired,  and  usaist  with  the  choir,     Muut  \i «i>{ 

aiisist  in  the  i-hoir  and  In  the  Sundur-M^hool  at  W .      Tbato 


Bt 


respecting  Runday  duties  at  W and  X arc  a  prirate 

ana  do  not  hind  the  board." 

This  Bgreempnt  19  sig'ned  on  behalf  of  all  the  managers. 
C«se  F.  is  that  of  the  late  master  of  a  large  Weslejan  BcbooL 
says: 

"  After  eighteen  months' serricc,  ohuuning  the  '  Excellent' merit  gnmi 
and  two  good  reports,  the  minister  suddenly  discovered  that  I  was  too  ytmni: 
(twenty-ewbt  yoars)  for  the  post.  Ho  therefor©  took  steps  to  obtuin  niy  iii«- 
misBsl.  My  predecessor  was  local  preacher,  Sunday-school  saptTinWarltci, 
(rtoward,  diiss  leader,  Ac.  My  successor  is 'ditto.'  I  am  not  so  pfldi, 
though  I  regularly  undertook  Sunday  duty.  The  minister  acknowledge  ji 
have  it  in  writing)  thnt  the  cause  of  my  dismissal  was  totally  fonign  ft 
school  work.  '  and  my  character  has  been  irrepro&chabte,'  aays  the  ui)iu)te'» 
testimonial." 

The  8er\-iees  of  this  man  are  now  lost  to  tlie  public,  for  at  prefui 
he  swells  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed. 

Case  G. — The  master  of  a  smaU  Church  school  has,  in  additioo  to 
playing  the  organ  at  the  nsoal  Church  services,  to  leave  his  scbol 
work  in  order  to  piny  at  funerals.  He  receives  no  extra  salary  u 
organist,  the  whole  of  his  pay  being  drawn  from  the  school  foods,  j«. 
if  be  is  absent  from  cbnrch  one  Sunday  during  the  yftar,  he  hu  lo 
pny  some  one  to  play  for  him.     He  states : 

"  I  am  oi-f^nist  dimply  becuuse  I  am  itchoulmaster,  and,  should  I 
to  play,  I  have  not  tht>  elightcKt  hesitation  in  saying  that  ray  notin 
soon  follow  my  njfuwil," 

Case  H. — The  master  of  a  Catholic  school  writea  thns : 

"  I  and  all  my  fissistantv  ni-o  com[K'tli.<d  to  attend  church  twice  each  8u»- 
day,  with  the  day-K-booI  >tcholHt«.  My  chief  assistant  is  nho  coiujjelM  lo 
give  half  an  hour  e»t'!i  day  after  school  to  the  training  of  the  cluar  bcji. 

His  nalaiy  is  £ ,  uf  which  £ nominaliif  are  given  for  ahorflnrk. 

The  £~ —  are  drawu  from  the  school  funds.  In  addition,  whenever  tluRitt 
any  church  celebrations  in  wliicli  the  children  take  a  part  (such  as  hdbiU; 
sacramentJi,  x:c.\,  a.  portion  or  the  whole  of  the  stflff  must  be  present" 

This  ia  by  no  means  a  solitary  instance.  Many  a  Catholic  inAtt 
can  give  similar  experiencea.  In  proof  of  this  we  quote  from  one  rf 
their  own  weekly  jonmals,  the  Catholic  ^fcm.  The  following  appeusi 
in  their  issne  of  Jnly  25,  1601  : 

"  Among  the  gnevances  so  temperately  set  forth  in  the  af^teat  nMStly 
issued  by  the  executive  of  the  Liverpool  and  Selford  Amalgamated  iaotai- 
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tion  o(  Cfltliolic  Toftcherft,  under  which  tbe  various  uipinlwrs  of  that  boily 

Iftbotir,  that  relnting  to '  the  host  of  extraneous  dutiou  they  liave  to  perform  ' 

ifl,  judging  from  tho  length  and  force  of  the  paritgraph   in  the  mftnifeRto 

"  iw)t«d  to  it,  evidently  looked  upon  as  one  uot  the  Iwist  in  importance. 

it  of  these  duties  are  enumerated,  and  tn  the  main  the  eonipulsion 

Ipplied  is  to  be  attributed  directly  to  action  of  the  mana^ens.  Hany  exumpW 

ive  oome  under  my  notice  where  these  exti'aneouH  dutiw,  both  as  to  kind 

And  to  the  time  of  their  performance,  are  Httle  short  of  disgrace  to  the 

muiagers  who  inipo«e  them,  to  the  teachers  who  have  to  submit  to  them,  tu 

[the  acbools  both  are  connected  with,  and  through  alt  these  to  the  Catholic 

Jl»ody  in  geoei-al." 

Case  I.  is  thafc  of  a  master  of  a  Church  of  England  echool.     He 

"  I  am  required  to  attend  to  coal  and  clothing  clubs,  pUy  orgnn  in  chui«b, 
belp  to  tench  choir,  assist  in  entertainments,  aud  of  course  attend  Sundar- 
«choDl.  All  this  for  the  magniiiceQt  sum  of  £73,  vbich  must  appoor  in 
Foiin  IX.  fts  school  salary." 

I  One  clergyroaa  told  this  teacher  that  he  was  not  the  scfwalmastrr, 
■**  I  am  master,"  he  said ;  and,  the  teacher  adds  sadly,  "  That  was  very 
true."  The  ending  of  bla  letter  is  pathetic:  "I  wiah  I  could  get  a 
pension  of  £20  per  annam.  I  would  then  retire." 
This  man  bos  been  a  hood-maBtor  twenty  yeajH.  Ilia  weekly  wage 
has  been  leas  than  30s.,  and  he  has  hod  to  keep  up  a  reflpectabl^ 
Vppearance  as  well  as  maititaiu  his  family.  Now  ho  would  he  glad 
to  escape  from  his  mnltifarious  duties  if  ho  conld  be  sure  of  85.  per 
week.  No,  he  most  toil  on,  and  be  the  factotnm  ofthericar,  knowing 
well  that  tho  loss  of  the  vicar's  countenance  means  rnin,  for,  at  his 
advanced  age,  no  other  situation  will  be  open  to  him  shoaM  he  lo§e 
the  one  be  now  holds. 

Cose  J.  is  that  {if  a  teacher  In  a  village,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
are  mainly  Nonconformists.  There  is  only  one  school  and  that  be- 
longs to  the  Church  of  England.  It  is  goremed  nnder  a  trust  deed, 
which  states  that  "  all  teachers  must  be  communicants."  The  master 
writ«s : 

*'  1  have  worked  the  day-school  (130  to  IRQ  pupiU)  with  one  pupil  teacher 
ouly  for  many  a  week,  Tho  clorgj-man  will  not  allow  a  Dissenter's  child  to 
twcoine  a  pupil  teacher,  and  no  others  can  be  obtained." 

That  many  such  trnat  deeds  are  now  in  force  is  a  well-known  fact. 
Enligbt'ened  Church  of  England  clergymea  are  trammelled  by  such 
deeds,  and  would  gladly  welcome  some  scheme  by  which  they  could  be 
legally  relieved  from  what  is  to  them  an  unpleasant  position. 

Class  K. — Until  very  recently,  Mr.  K ,  the  master  of  a  Church 

of  England  school,  had  to  act  as  parish  clerk.  He  gives  his  duties  as 
follows : 

"  I  opou  aud  close  the  church,  ring  the  hells  (!!}  for  fi(.-nicc.  siug  in  the 
choir  duriug  thu  »er\-ioe,  occasioniiJIy  niti.>nd  iauudny-twhool  in  tho  alteruoon, 
oiteud  the  cvoniug  ssrvice  after  ruiging  the  b^lht  and  lighting  the  huups.    1 
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had  also  to  pwform  all  tlie  suriJry  duties  connected  with  the  office  of  parieb 
clerk,  such  aa  AltenAiag  funernU,  marriages,  feteliing  tlie  communion  platA 
tvom  the  rector}',  Ac.    I  received  lau  than  £■>  a.  year  for  (ill  thU  work.     Mji 
whole  walary,  nteluding  thin  huiii,  was  )(»«  than  £(U  per  aiiuum  together, 
with  tlie  iLse  of  the  school-house." 

Caw  li. — The  late  master  of  a  Church  school  gives  the  following 
the  concJitions  of  service  under  which  he  worked  : 

"  Tho  vicar  of  the  parLth  is  a  Ritiinlistic  churchman.  The  muster  lins 
tnln  the  choir  nod  tench  in  the  Siindny -school.  His  wife  m  iilfto  couipell 
to  uurt  in  tho  .Sunday-ochooi.  Ue  hai^  to  attcQcl  mnny  wcvk-day  scrvioB, 
g{T6  out  the  hymns,  aiid  to  rend  the  pmyent  in  cliurch.  The  vicnr  will  not 
af^o  to  nny  arraii^emeitt  hy  which  the  master  i-ould  adil  a  little  to  liift 
incouiLs  hy  undertJi^ing  duties  out  of  tucbool-hoiirt!.  The  teacher  has  ofteMil 
to  net.  OS  eiTand-boy  for  tho  vicar.  No  couipluint  muht  lie  received  from  tf 
ptLTcnt^  and  no  chihlren  rou-tt  k'avo  thr^  fit-liool.  Rather  than  ibis  sbotilA'i 
occur  tbo  nuister  must  mnk  his  position  nnd  allow  the  p&r«ut6  to  hn' 
entirel)'  their  own  way,  bccntifie,  '  as  the  Ritual  of  the  (jhtirch  ift  iso  much 
advonco  of  the  people,  tlii«  cauags  enough  diiMvtiKfActioo  without  more  fro 
school.'  He  states  that  he  hod  to  Icavo  bccViuse  ho  would  not  pnwti: 
auricular  confession.  The  full  saUry  received  for  ail  this  work,  indodin 
the  wife's  aereice*,  v&s  less  than  £Wl  per  annum. 

It  would  he   posaihle   to  mtiltiply  particular  instances,  bnt  thosi 
given   are    a    fair   specimen.       lu   reading   through    a    voluminoiw' 
correspondence,  we   marked  as  "  usual  "  those  which   demanded  only 
"organ,  choir,  and    Snnday-achool,"   and  determined  to  qnote  onlj 
those  which  presented  peculiar  features.     A  general  statement  giveai 
below,  and  baaed  on  an  analysis  of  the  advertifleraenls  in  the  Schoot 
maxter  and  Si'houl  Ouanlimi,  will  suffice  to  indicate  the  extent  of  the 
imposition  of  the  "  usual  "  extraneous  duties.     Other  duties  than  thos«- 
mijntioned  in  the  "  cases  ^'  occur  in  the  correepondence,  and  these  ore 
enumerated  in  the  following  list.     None  are  included  which  are  iW«»- 
taribj  undertaken   by  the  teacher.     The  compolaion   is  not   in  some 
cases  perhaps  patent  to  the  outsider,  but  is  none  the  less  real.      (1^ 
Assistant  to  the  as^vssor  of  taxes ;  (2)  Collecting  subscriptions  for 
the  school  and  church  funds;  (3)  Working  in  the  local  post-oQice; 
(■t)  Preparing  the  schoolroom  for  divine  service  ;  (5)  Serving  at  the 
altar  at  G.30  a.m.  ;  ((i)  CuIIecting  subscriptions  to  give  the  children 
a  treat    (board  school),  together  with  (7)  The    negative  duty ;   not 
being  allowed  to  act  as  an  enumerator  at  the  taking  of  the  census. 
Causes  for  dlsmis^l  inclcde :  (1)  Attending  a  meeting  in  connectioa 
with  the  local  branch  of  the  Teachers'  Union ;  (2)  Taking  part  in  ai> 
amateur  dramatic  performance  in  aid  of  a  charity;  {'i)  Not  locking 
the  church  organ;  (-t)   Being  absent  from  church  (two  miles  di8tant)i 
one  Sunday,  when  the  snow  was  two  feet  deep,  the  teacher  in  qaestion 
being  a  young  woman. 

Without  going  further  into  special  cases  we  will  give  the  result  of  the 
analysis  referred  to  above.  There  were  in  the  Schaofmft.ttrr  for  1800, 
170  advertisements  which  demanded   as  a  condition  of  appointment 
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that  the  applicant  slioiild  be  prepared  to  take  organ  or  harmoniani 
at  tho  servicps  ;  C8,  organ  or  choir ;  28,  organ,  choir,  and  Sunday- 
school;  G2,  organ  anil  Simday-schoot  ;  67,  Sunday- school  alone; 
and  21,  the  choir  alone.  An  analysis  for  those  in  the  School 
Guardian  for  the  ten  weeks  ending  Angoat  8,  1S91,  prodnces  the 
following  figores : — 37,  organ  or  harmonium;  10,  organ  or  choir  ;  7, 
organ,  choir,  and  Snnday-school ;  ^JO,  Snnday-scbool  only ;  and  98 
require  either  '*  commnnicanta  "  or  "thoroogh  chnrchmen,''  Soma 
specify  the  exact  shade  of  charchman  ;  for  the  succeaaful  candidate's 
opinions  must  exactly  mntcU  tboee  of  his  vicar.  In  connection 
with  this  we  may  state  that  one  teacher,  referring  to  changes  in  the 
occopauta  of  the  liviug  during  twenty-Gre  years,  Bay?,  "  I  have  had  to 
ohaoge  my  skin  four  times."  Some  one  may  !»y,  "But  he  sbonld 
haTe  resisted."  Yes,  and  without  a  recommendation  (except  perhaps 
one  which  "  damaed  with  faint  praise '')  have  been  thrown  out  of  a 
iiituation  with  a  wife  and  family  dependent  on  him.  The  advent  of  a 
new  vicar  in  a  village  often  efieofs^  so  far  as  Church  matters  are  con- 
cerned, a  kaleidoscopic  change.  'Ilie  teacher  muet  ossifit  in  the  work 
necessary  to  effect  this  change,  if  his  "  services  «-»  scJioolmmter  are  to 
be  considered  efficient  by  the  manager." 

The  following  are  specimens  of  advertisements  which  have  appeared 
in  the  edacational  jouraals  : 

School  Guardian,  May  .1i>,  IftOI. — "Wanted,  master  with  wife,  or  siator 
or  daughter  for  needlcwutk  and  lower  standardft.  Di^tincb  phui-chmao. 
Choir,  organ,  Sumlay -school.  Joint  soloi-y  £l£5,  plus  £.0  lor  'good'  report 
/OP  £10  for  '  exteltent.'  " 

School  musUr,  July  11,  1H91. — "WaiiteJ,  in  August,  pertificiited  master  for 
mix^d  village  national  iwhoot.  High  chiirchinnD.  communicAnt.  Must  be 
*bl«  to  play  organ  and  train  choir.  Wife  or  rt*ter  to  t*aoh  needlework. 
Average  attendance,  6.'i.  Salary  jCiiS  (including  salaiy  as  organist),  half 
gi-unt  and  house.  Average  of  grnnt,  £iO  to  iSU,  Send  relcroncca  and 
copies  of  t«stiiiionialH." 

SeJioot  tlmirdutti,  Feb.  ]+,  1891. — "  Schoolmaster  wanted  for  vilkge 
mixed  school  iienr  Peteilwroiiglj,  Average  attt-ndaiice,  4U.  DuticK — day 
and  }juii<lay-f>cliovl,  yWy  r>r^an  in  church,  and  take  charge  of  post-office. 
Ktjuiunvmtiuii — huii^e,  coals,  and  iibtiiit  £I(l()  a-year.  Only  suitable  appli- 
cations aoBwcired.     C'lHiiiiiinit'ant.'' 

P  In  order  that  wo  may  show  how  ^eatly  the  evil  obtains,  we  hare 
analysed  also  the  ailvertisements  in  the  Guardian  for  the  same  period 
inserted  by  those  teachers  who  are  seeking  situations.  There  are 
ninety  among  them,  in  which  Ibe  candidates  offer  to  do  other  than 
school  dnties,  Forty-two  specify  that  they  will  undertake  tho  organ 
or  harmonium,  and  this  usually  includes  training  the  choir;  fifteen 
organ  and  choir  ;  six,  Snnday-school,  and  the  remniining  seventeen  state 
that  they  are  either  "  communicants  "  or  "  thoroogh  churchmen."  The 
advertisers  kuow  well  that  excellent  school  work  will  avail  little 
or  nothing  in  aiding  them  to  obtain  sitaations;  hence  the  adrertise- 
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nients  do  not  mention  this.  In  1851  a  clergyman  sUted 
schools  were  conducted  bj  men  who,  having  no  real  qn&Ufication^ 
ftssnmed  an  extra  roligioos  tone  as  a  cloak  for  their  defidendes^^^ 
It  wonld  have  beon  diflicult  to  prove  such  a  atatement  in  1851  ;  it  . 
kCitl  more  so  now ;  but  tho  idea  underlying  it  is  as  troo  now  as  UteH's.,^^ 
viz.,  that  teachers  are  chosen  in  many  casea  because  they  have, 
are  compelled  to  profess  they  have,  qualifications  which,  are  tot^ 
foreign  to  their  profession. 

VThat  i?  the  remedy  for  this  lamentable  state  oE  affairs  ? 
answer  wonld  bn  snflicit^nt  if  one  system  of  management  prerkj^fj 
in  our  schools ;  but  we  have  to  deal  with  a  *'  dnal  system,"  henoe  [«« 
answers  ore  re(]uired.  Those  schools  under  the  raanagemeat  «( 
Fchool  boards  will  be  dealt  with  first.  Mr.  Lynlph  Stanley,  in  tU 
CosTEMPoiURV  Ukvibw  foF  July  ISO],  writes:  "The  Natiowil  Umoi 
of  Teachers,  the  largest  representative  organisation,  and  one  tkit  ii 
fairly  entitled  to  speak  on  profeRsionftl  questions  for  the  whole  body, 
recognises  that  not  only  is  it  necessary  for  the  protection  of  tetcbere 
that  there  should  be  management  by  more  than  one  person,  bnt  lUt 
the  area  of  management  should  be  extended  to  secure  fair^play.  ILi 
larger  the  board,  the  greater  the  security  for  impartial  con«ideralioiiol 
questions  affecting  the  status  and  the  interests  of  teachers." 

Mr.  St;inley  states  the  position  of  the  Uaion  accurat«ly.  ta  iu 
as  board  schools  are  concerned ;  it  asks  that  an  end  shall  be 
put  to  the  boards  composed  of  a  few  members,  drawn  rroia 
«  restricted  area,  and  made  up  of  local  busybodies  with  or  without  a 
elerical  chairmaa.  We  are  persuaded  that  no  teacher  will  hi-  con* 
pelled  to  perform  or  abstuiu  from  duties  other  thau  those  coDaectaJ 
with  his  school,  if  the  board  undt-T  which  be  wurks  be  a  fair-Bizvd  ctto 
and  composed  of  enlightened  men  accustomed  to  public  work.  Us 
Kt*r.  Mr.  McLaren,  speaking  in  Edinburgh  in  1887,  said: 

"  In  alm<iht  all  cttses  of  oppressive  diKmifisal  vrbich  had  occurred  in  8ai- 
Innd,  ibuy  found  they  had  taken  place  in  parishes  where  the  Hcboo)  baud 
was  very  >iuiaU,  live  in  number  generally.  He  did  not  think  that  whetlltty 
i-ume  to  large  i^rhonl  bnardfi  they  had  ever  found  caseH  of  oppittstre  dtf- 
iDiKMil.  In  thi'  Hrbnnl  btMrdn  nf  (ilangow,  Edinburgh,  Dundee,  and  Abcr- 
tlsen.and  other  larpp  towns,  and  fie  wns  hound  to  Kay  in  large  pariahessodi 
as  he  bad  tlic  hcnour  to  preside  over,  tliey  had  nm-er  heard  of  a  single  wt 
»f  complaint  on  the  grmind  to  whlHi  he  was  now  inferring.  It  was  in  lbs 
small  parishes  where  there  ivei-e  only  (ive  men,  nil  honourable  men — men,tbtj 
wcru  bound  to  take  it  for  pranted,  that  in  tJieir  individual  n)kidty 
were  honourfiblf  men  ;  but  then  Ood  Almighty  might  not  have  seea  fil  to 
j;ift  then  with  the  DercK<uir)'  wisdom,  tact,  and  prudence  which  were  re^ttJ 
in  iiikJEig  the  oversight  of  tea<.-liei«," 

The  whole  tooe  of  the  discussion  at  this  Congress  leads  one  irre 
■istibly  to  the  conclusion,  that  capricious  dismissals  are  generally  tfcf 
outcome  of  the  performance  or  uoii-performance  of  extraneous  dntio. 
The  Secretary  for  tUw  Educational  Jnstitut-p  of  Scotland  gJTM  iMM 
striking  ligures.      Of  the  cases  of  dismissal  which  bad  passed  tliroogk 
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'his  hands,  a  great  number  bad  occurred  in  parishes  or  districts  where 
the  board  consisted  of  five  membBrs ;  a  few  where  there  were  Bwven 
members  ;  two  or  three  were  attempted,  hot  not  carried  throngh,  where 
there  were  nine  members ;  bat  in  boarda  of  eleven,  thirteen,  or  fifteen 
members  they  had  no  instances  whatever.     The  experience  of  the  Law 

"Committee  of  the  National  Union  of  Toochors  (16,000  members)  ia 
eimilar.  Many  cases  of  oppression  in  connection  with  "  extraneons 
datiea  "  and  consequent  '*  dismissal  "  hare  been  taken  np  by  them,  but 

iVinly one,  so  far  as  the  writer's  knowledge  extends,  in  connection  witli 
any  large  board. 

The  Elementary  Eiucafcion  Acts  prescribe  that  in  board  schools 
CO  dismissal  of  a  teiich>er  is  valid  unless  at  least  fonr  days'  notice  of 

i^he  roBoltition  authorising  snch  diamiseal  be  given  to  each  member  of 
the  board.      To   this  we    would   add,    "and    unless    the    resolution 

Imtliortsing  sach  dismissal  be  passed  by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the 
■members  present  at  the  meetmg  and  voting." 
As  to  schools  under  boards,  we  ask  then  that  the  school  board 
areas  shall  be  extended,  and  pre<caution  taken  to  prevent  a  "  catch 
irot«"  resalting  in  the  dismissal  of  any  teacher.  Were  this  an  article 
written  with  the  single  purpose  of  advucatiug  this  extension,  many 
other  reasoos  for  such  an  extension  would  be  given,  and  the  position 
B^ngthened. 
The  schools  ander  voluntary  management  are  not  so  easily  dealt 
with.  The  rntirc  freedom  of  teachers  can  be  secured  only  by  a  drastic 
reform  in  the  system  now  prevailing.  So  long  as  schools  are  per- 
mitted to  bw  *'  run  "  under  sectarian  auspiceB,  thera  will  be  establiah- 
menta  which  are  maintained  at  the  cost  of  the  teacher's  health  and 
the  children's  future.  Public  representative  management  is.  in  our 
opinion,  the  only  means  by  which  a  real  and  thorough  reform  can  be 
attained.  The  scheme  given  below  will  not  remove  entirely  the  evil 
of  which  complaint  is  made,  but  if  the  present  educational  machinery 
is  to  be  utilised,  it  is  one  which  appears  practicable  and  which  will 
reduce  the  poaaibilities  of  injustice  to  a  minimum. 
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^f  1.  Every  voluntary  school  receiving  grants  in  aid  to  bo  under  the 
management  of  a  committee  of  not  less  than  seven  persons.  If 
ondor  existing  deeds  of  trust  no  provision  is  made  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  school  committee,  the  existing  trusteci,  subscribers,  or 
managers  to  be  required  to  appoint  a  school  committee  of  any  number 

^v  of  not  less  than  sevea 

^P  2.  Kvery  school  committee  to  meet  regularly  and  to  conduct  its 
businesB  in  accordance  with  the  following  schedule  of  regulations  to 

^  be  appended  to  the  Kducation  Acts : 

^^  (I)   Every  school  committee  shall  meet  at  least  once  a  month, 
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except  dnrinj;  tvo  montha  of  ihe  year.  Mtnut«s  of  ti.\ 
proceedings  of  the  committee  shall  be  recorded  in  a  booV 
provided  for  the  purpose,  no  buaioess  to  be  transacted  if 
quoram  be  not  presoDt,  three  to  form  a  qaoram. 

(2)  No  appointment  or    diamissal    of  a  teacher   bj  the 

committee,  nor  any  vote  for  the  expenditure  of  mooipy 
eball  be  valid  unless  at  least  four  days'  notioe  baa  Uea 
given  of  such  business  to  every  member  of  the  committee. 

(3)  Each     school     committee    shall    appoint   a    chairmsn,  g 

treasnrer,  and  a  secretar}*.  The  acoounta  and  the  notipt 
for  the  share  of  the  Goreroment  grant  shall  be  signed  b^r 
at  hast  three  managers. 

(4)  All  aocounta  and  minutes  of  committee  shall  be  opeatotli* 

inspection  of  the  £ducatioD  Department. 

(5)  If  at  any  time  a  vacancy  shall  occar  in  a  school  ooiamittK 

vrhioh  reduces  the  number  of  members  to  less  than  etna, 
it  shall  bo  iilled  up  by  those  (Qualified  to  appoint  wiUuss 
period  of  twocaktular  months. 

3.  In  the  case  of  the  dismisBal  of  a  teacher  an  appeal  mtj  br 
made  by  the  teaclior  to  the  Education  Department  if  he  thinks  ha- 
self  aggrieved ;  such  an  appeal  to  be  made  within  one  moLti  tS 
receiving  notice  of  such  disinlsfisl.  ■ 

4.  The  accounts  of  all  vuhintan'  i-chools  to  be  audited  by  «n 
anditop  appointt^d  by  the  E<liictition  Department. 

With  regard  to  Clause  3,  it  has  been  objected  that  the  EducatioD 
Department  would  be  flooded  with  such  appeals.  This  is  not  ni  all 
likely.  Even  under  present  conditions  such  would  not  bo  Uiecasf; 
much  leas  bo  ander  the  conditions  proposed.  The  very  fact  that  Kodi 
a  right  of  appeal  existed  would  render  managers  carefnL  not  to1tk« 
any  action  which  could  be  reversed  by  the  Department.  Agmi,  > 
teacher  would  not  be  eager  to  appeal  nnless  he  felt  that  he  kd 
right  on  bis  side,  knowing  well  that  if  the  Department  "hili- 
marked  "  the  dismissal,  his  professional  ruin  would  be  accomptiahf^ 
"With  some  such  scheme  as  this  in  force,  together  with  a  clans b 
the  Code  prohibiting  "  extraaeona  duties,"  the  teacher  would  f«U 
degree  of  security  from  capricious  dismissal  to  which  be  is  at  prwent 
a  stranger.  Too  well  we  know  that,  even  under  this  plan,  "  extrsawis 
duties  "  wor.lcl  be  imposed  in  much  the  same  way  as  they  are  at  prwal 
by  mral  boards. 

It  will  be  noted  that  we  do  not  propose  the  right  of  appeal  to  tSw 
Education  Department  in  the  case  of  school  boards  if  elected  nndef 
different  conrlitions  from  those  now  in  vogue,  for  we  feel  that  inci* 
demand  is  neither  necessary  nor  expedient. 

In  conclusion  an  appeal  for  help  is  made :- — • 

1.  To  the  piiUic  generally,  because  nearly  all   the  eviU  wl 
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now  militating  against  edncational  progress  woald  be  removed,  if 
**  BTiitable  are^  with  secarities  for  efficient  and  honesk  management " 
were  provided. 

2.  To  the  irfu^Ta/umists  of  the.  Angliean  ami  other  dmominatumal 
bodits,  bec&uM  by  nmoring  the  evils  of  which  compl&int  is  made  they 
will  be  helping  to  remove  the  causes  which  are  estranging  many  of 
their  whilom  mos't  ardent  supporters — viz.,  the  teachers  in  the  ele- 
nMQtary  whools  of  England  and  "Wales. 

To  the  NatioTKtl  E'lncalvm  Aaociation  there  is  no  need  t<v 
appeal.  One  of  the  main  points  sagge«ted  by  them  as  essential  io 
any  reconstruction  of  the  elementary  portion  of  our  educational  systeu 
is  stated  thus : 

"  No  scrvioos  uthor  than  those  connected  with  the  dny-sehool  should  be 
required  of  any  teorlicr,  and  any  salary  or  wagCM  enteroJ  in  the  school 
account  as  paid  to  any  person  employed  in  a  school  receiving  public  aid 
should  be  only  for  j^ervicae  rendered  in  the  school." 

Neither  more  nor  less  than  this  is  asked  by  the  teachers  of  England 
and  Wales.  It  Is  asked  in  full  confidence^  for  bsving  justice  on  their 
side  they  well  know  that  igaorance  of  the  real  facts  is  their  only 
potent  adversary.  Knowledge  alone  is  needed  in  order  to  awaken 
such  a  public  sympathy  as  must  result  in  action  which  will  give  to 
all  those  employed  in  the  elementary  schools  of  England  and  Wales 
the  civil  and  religious  freedom  which  ia  our  country's  boast. 


T,  A.  Organ. 


DID   GEOGRAPHICAL  CHANGES   CAUSE 
THE  GLACIAL  EPOCH? 


To  complain  of  the  ctimate  is  an  Englishman's  birthright.  It 
inuBt,  however,  be  remembered  that  Great  Britain  enjojB  a 
ranch  higher  mean  temperature  than  many  other  places  in  the  same 
latitude,  and  that  once  upon  a  time  there  was  more  reason  for 
mnrmnring.  In  this,  the  Glacial  Epoch  of  geologists,  England  would 
hare  been  less  derirnbte,  as  a  place  of  residence,  than  Tierra  del 
Fuego,  and  perhaps  no  "better  than  Greenland. 

But  how  cold  was  it  at  the  Epoch  ?  That  is  a  question  difficult 
to  answer  ;  for  geologists  as  yet  are  not  i^reed  upon  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  symbols  under  which  the  record  is  hidden.  To  some  the 
cryptogram  tells  of  ice-sheets,  enveloping  one  knows  not  how  much 
of  the  northern  hemisphere,  swcejnng  in  irresistible  might  gver  hJlls 
«nd  valleyis ;  checking  the  seaward  course  of  the  North -Kuropean 
rivers,  like  a  gigantic  Hood-gate,  and  thus  converting  the  lowland 
plains  into  a  vust  lake.  To  others  of  less  imaginative  temperaments, 
it  tells  cnty  of  glaciers,  radiating  from  Scandinavia,  Scotlaod,  Waira, 
and  other  similar  districts,  bo  that  the  margin  of  the  confitient  ice- 
sheet  at  its  utmost  extension  never  reached  further  south  than  the 
"northern  beightu  "  of  London;  while  to  a  third  party  it  seems  more 
probable  that  in  Britain  the  glaciers  were  restricted  to  the  hill  regions 
and  to  some  few  leagues  of  the  adjacent  lowlands,  and  that  the  boulder 
clays,  BO  frequent  in  tlie  latter,  north  of  the  Thames  valley,  were 
^neriilly  submarine  in  origin ;  the  pitiduct  of  coast-ioe  and  floating^ 
tee  in  a  region  which,  for  a  time,  sank  slowly  beneath  tbe  sea,  and 
then  as  slowly  emerged. 

Again,  as  a  further  complication,  it  is  thought  by  some  geologists 
that  variations  of  the  mean  temperature  occurred  in  the  Glacial  Epoch 
iteelf  j  periods,  long  if  measured    by  years,  of  comparative  warmth, 
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lUrnatiug  with  those  of  serere  coU.     On  this  question,  however,  w# 

Deed  not  dwell ;  Let  it  be  supposes),  for  the  sake  of  aimpUcity,  tha4> 

daring  the  Glacial  Epoch  tbo  mean  annnal  temperature  gradaalljr  fell 

to   a  minicaniu,   and  then   slowly   returned  to    its  present    amoout. 

Further,  in  seeking  to  ascertain  this  mitiimnm,  and  to  what  cauae  or 

I  causes  the  change  may  have  been  dne,  let  us  adopt  the  more  moderate 

p'Tiew  as  to  the  condition  of   Britain  during  the  age   of  ice ;  let  us 

snppose  that  the  glaciers,  at  their  utmost  extent,  did  not  occupy  the 

ooontry  for  many  leagues  away  from  the  base  of  the  more  moontaiuous 

districts,  and  that,  during  a  port  of  the  Epoch,  a  considerable  sub- 

■eidunce  of  the  land  occurred.     The  latter,  obviously,  would  result  in  a 

■proportioaal  elevation    of  the   temperature  of  pai-ticulor  places,  but 

Ithe  cliuiale  cannot  have  become  loss  eovoro  on  the  whole,  because 

even  then  It  mu^t  havo  bt^en  cold  enough  to  permit  of  the  formatioa 

>r  ooast  and  iloe  io^,  in  order  to  pruduue  the  bouldt?r  clay,  which  ia 

England  is  so  widely  distributed. 

Obviously,  also,  in  the  districts  meatione^d,  the  amount  of  precipita- 
ion  roust  be  supposed  to  remain  undiniinishcd,  aud  in  some  cases  to  be 
increased.     At  the  present  day  tlie  culd  ia  iut<*nse  in  parts  of  Siberia 
Nmd  of  northern  Canada  ;  the  ground  is  frozen  solid  to  a  depth  of 
^nany  feet,  a  mere  cuticle  yielding  to  the  influence  of  the  summer 
son  ;  but  there  glaciers  are  unknown,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
knowfall  is  too  slight  to  alluw  of  any  accumulation  of  ice.     To  moke 
a  glacier,  as  well  as  to  become  a  millionaire,  nc^eds  a  large  income,  as 
well  as  a  comparatively  thrifty  expenditure. 
■    What  temperature,  then,  may  be  safely  assumed  as  the  basis  of 
Calculation  ?     Obviously  it  connot  be  higher  than  the  freezing-point, 
^nd  a  district  like  tho  Alps  may  suggest  a  method  of  approxi  rant  ion. 
The  snow-line  in  central  Switzerland,  that  is  to  say,  the  zone  on  which 
income    and    expenditure    balance,    and    above  which  accumulation 
takes  place,  may  be  placed  at  about  8O0O  feet  above  the  sea.     It  is, 
perhaps,  a  little  lower  on  the  northern  escarpment  of  the  Alps,  and 
slightly  higher  in  the  Pennines.  Where  the  region  does  not  rise  much 
above  9u00   feet,  glaciers  are   rare  and   insignificant.      Often  they 
hardly  deserve  the  name,  being  scarcely  more  than  permanent  snow- 
beds.      The  larger  glaciers   of  the  Oberland  accnmulato   in  basins, 
which  are  about  10,U00  feet  above  the  sea,  but  they  receive  supplies 
■from  numerous  peaks  rising  from   1600  to  about  400iJ  feet  higher; 
that  is  to  say,  the  principal  leeding-gronnd  of  the  larger  Oberland 
glaciers    beglus    about    2000    feet    above    the    snow-liue,    and  rises 
from   twice   to  thrice  that    height    above    it.     Unt    occasionally    a 
fiur-ftized  glacier    can    be  formed  in    less    elevated  districts.     For, 
example,    the    Hilfi    glacier    ia    the    Maderanerth&t    is    fed    by    v. 
RDOw-basin,  the    Clartden  Pirn,  of  which  the  rim  in  places  is  well 
^)etow  the  10,000  feet  contour  line,  and  hardly  ever  reaches  that  of 
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11,000  feet.  Thns,  a  glacier,  which  descends  to  rather  below  6000 
feet,  is  (fcnerated  in  a  region  which  rises  from  one  to  throft  thoaaaot] 
feet  abore  tha  snow-line.  Again,  the  anpply  basin  of  the  great 
Pasterze  Glacier  in  the  Eastern  Tyrol  may  be  placed  at  about  *J0O0 
feet,  the  enclosing  summits  miug  from  1000  to  about  2&00fet.>t  above 
it.*  In  the  glacier  region  of  the  Oetzthal,  in  the-  Western  Tyrol,  are  a 
number  of  peaks  ranging  from  abont  IO,OU0  to  11,000  feet  above  the 
sea,  the  laller  elevation  beiug  rarely  exceeded  ;  the  lowest  passes  over 
the  ice-field  being  about  0500  feet.  Here  the  snow-lioe  is  rather 
higher  than  is  usual,  for  it  is  at  about  8500  feet ;  so  that  io  this 
region  also  the  principal  feeding-ground  lies  not  more  than  about  ■" 
tfaonund  feet  above  it.  One  more  instance  may  be  taken  from  th'o 
Gnu&n  Alps,  south  of  Aosta.  Here  the  snow-line  is  probably  about  8500 
feet  above  the  sea.  Ueneatb  thi*  piraksof  the  Uecca  dl  Nona  (10,384 
feet)  and  ^tonl;  Emilius  (11,077  feet),  Gome  small  glacicTs  occur  at 
the  heads  of  glens  which  an'  about  10,000  feet  above  the  sea,  but  on 
the  south  side  of  the  valley  of  Cogue  rather  large  glaciera  are  gene* 
rated  in  basics  which  rise  only  a  very  few  hundred  feet  alwve  this 
level,  and  art;  surrounded  by  peaks  corrcapondingly  more  elevated. 

Thus  the  oonclasion  seems  juatified  that  the  glacier-generating 
region  begins  about  1000  feet  above  the  snow-line,  and  thnt  in  the 
Alps  lar^Q  glaciers,  extending  some  4<Jl)0  feet  below  it,  can  be  pro- 
duced in  a  district  which  rises  up  to  elerations  not,  as  a  nile,  eiceed- 
ing  the  same  amount  above  it.  If.  then,  vo  consider  the  snow-line 
to  correspond  with  the  isothermal  of  32  Fahrenheitf  which,  under 
circnmstances  otherwise  favourable,  may  be  regarded  as  approximat«lT 
trne  (in  most  casca  it  seems  to  lie  rather  higher),  we  have  obtained  a 
basis  for  our  estimates. 

It  may  be  well  to  point  out  thnt  the  formation  of  large  glaciers 
•eems  to  deppnd  upon  the  extent  of  the  area  which  falls  within  the 
Obntoar  line  limiting  the  possible  feeding-ground,  rather  than  on  the 
actual  elevation  of  certain  summits  within  it.  Thus  a  rolliog  mass 
of  hills,  a  kind  of  irregular  plateau,  if  only  it  reached  a  sufficient 
elevation  above  the  sea,  would  probably,  other  things  being  equal, 
give  birth  to  larger  glaciers,  than  one  which  was  diversified  by  sharp 
ridges  and  steep  peaks,  even  tliough  they  occaaioually  rose  a  couple 
of  thousand  feet  higher.  Thus  the  mountainous  districts  of  North 
Wales,  the  Lake  District  and  the  Scotch  Highlands  would  be  very 
favonrable  to  the  formation  of  glaciers ;  so  also  would  be  the  western 
flank  of  Scanciinavia. 

Suppose  then  that  the  tem]>erature  at  the  sea-level  near  Snowdon, 
now  50*',  were  reduced  to  32°.     All  the  ground,  which  lie«  above  the 

*  It  JB  true  that  the  Gro.15  Glt»ckner  i»  higher  (1?.450  Tcct),  but  this  stee|>  prak  i» 

sot  an  important  contiibutor  Io  ihe  glacier. 

t  For  brevity,  the  words  ■'  mean  ancual  "  will  be  iiiiilerstood  before  "  l&otberauU  ** 
•or"  leroperatore"  In  iLo  ri'inaindcr  of  ihiairticlc,  unless  it  I9  otlierwiae  upccified. 
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conboar  line  of  1000  feet,  ratght  be  efiective  for  the  production  of 
glaciers,  that  above  1700  feet  oertaioly  would  bo.*  Bonenth  the 
principal  peak,  as  was  pointed  out  by  Sir  A.  Ramsay  more  than 
thirty  years  ago,  neatio  a  number  of  rocky  cwms,  now  occupied  by 
siloQt  tarns.  Rooad  their  margins,  old  monuneB  are  adit  conspicuous, 
ring  within  ring,  the  landaiarks  left  by  ancient  glaciers,  as  they 
slowly  and  reluctantly  retreated  before  the  rising  tide  of  temperature 
from  those  lowlands,  which  thny  had  once  aucceasfiilly  occupied.  Tliese 
«wmK,  though  on  a  fimallcr  scal'^,  mar  bn  comparr-d  with  thet  vaat 
receues  beneath  the  crags  of  the  Weis-shom  or  of  the  Grand  Combin. 
Here  would  be  the  heads  of  ntTe  basins,  by  which  the  ice-atreams 
woald  be  chiefly  snppliwl.  These  cwras  on  Snowdon,  of  course.  He 
at  different  Glevations,  bnt  we  may  take  2000  feet  as  a  rough  arerage. 
Aconsiderable  part  of  the  highlanc)  region  in  this  district  lies  within  the 
1000  feet  contour,  so  that  large  stores  of  frown  snow  would  aoeuma- 
late  aronnd  the  peaks,  forming  a  great  iin'r  dr  y'"'"'*,  from  which  the 
ice  ironld  stream  down  far  beyond  the  limits  of  Llyn  Vodam,  perhaps 
even  reaching  to  the  sea.  At  the  very  least  this  region  wonld 
generate  glaciers  eqnal  to  those  about  the  Ctariden  Grat  ;  probably, 
owing  to  the  more  favoorable  conditions,  it  would  present  more 
resemblance  to  the  district  traversed  by  the  "high-level  route"  from 
Zermatt  to  Arolla.  If,  however,  the  temperature  at  the  sea-level 
were  about  three  degrees  lower  than  has  been  assumed,  which  would 
be  equivalent  to  an  elevation  of  lOOO  feet  for  the  whole  region,  then, 
obviously,  alt  the  present  laud,  with  Anglesey  itself,  would  become 
«ne  va^t  basin  of  u6ve,  aud  the  whole  coast  (supposing  there  were  no 
actnal  rise)  would  be  ice-bound. 

At  the  present  time  the  mean  teiuperalure  of  Cumberland  and 
IrVest  morel  and  is  slightly  lower,  about  a  degree  and  a  half,  than  that 
of  North  Wales.  Their  hills  Lave  a  conGguration  wliich,  perhaps,  is  even 
more  favourable  for  the  furmatiun  of  largu  glaciers.  Thus,  under  the 
<oaditions  just  named,  they  would  be  surrouuded  by  yet  larger  fields 
•of  ice.  The  temperature  of  the  north  of  Scotland  at  the  eea  level  is 
about  40^^,  aud  it  rauges  from  that  to  4i:J°  ovi>r  practically  the  whole 
region  (at  this  level)  north  of  the  Central  N'alley.  Under  eimilar 
conditlona,  a  deduction  of  18*^  wonld  give  temperatures  ranging  from 
28°  to  30°,  Now  the  temperature  of  Fretl ricks haah  (in  latitude  Gl") 
in  West  Greenland  is  at  present  a  little  under  30'5''.  Thus  a  very  large 
part  of  Central  and  Northern  Scotland  would  become  a  feeiling- 
groand  for  glaciers ;  and  the  Highlands  would  be  enveloped  in  a 
winding  sheet  of  ice,  broken  only  here  ond  there,  except  in  the 
neighboorhood  of  the  coast,  by  some  solitary  crag.     Still  more  would 


•  The  fall  ..f  tbe  tempetature,  correapondinR  wilh  tbc  rise  of  the  ground.  taHm  In 
dlRvrcnt.  lor^ljtics,  but  nboat  3"  ppi  thoDMtid  foet,  ns  a  rul«,  is  not  vary  tax  wroiig. 
Boinc  ntlmnce  U  ilC  1°  per  300  feet. 
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this  be  trae  of  Western  ScflmlinavJa.  The  tptiipcrntare  of  the  ooasfc 
ftboat  latitmle  61"  is  approximately  -W.  A  loweriug  of  18°  tvontd 
therefore  bring  it  down  t-o  2(f.  The  tempuraturo  of  Godbaab  (lati- 
tade  61-')  is  as  nearly  as  possible  26*8°.  Tims  the  whole  of  Western 
ScAndinavia  in  each  case  would  have  a  temperature  below  32" ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  tcmperttture  at  the  Nase  of  Norway  would  be  much  the 
same  as  that  which  now  is  fonad  at  Cape  Farewell  in  Greenland. 
The  western  coast  of  Norway  would  then  be  comparable,  distance  for 
distance,  with  an  equal  amount  of  the  Greenland  coast  at  the  present 
day,  and  the  snow  and  ice  might  gradually  be  piled  np  above  the  hillft 
of  the  Dovrefjeld  nntil  it  furmed  one  vast  unbroken,  alielring,  flattenet] 
dome,  nine  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  like  that  traversed  by  Dr.' 
Nansen  in  his  adventurous  journey  across  Greenland. 

Thus  it  B^eiiis  reasouablu  to  couciludd  that  a  lowering  of  the  meau' 
temperature  auiouutiug  to  ltj°  would  certainly  Lritig  bock  glaciers  to' 
Britiun.     Perhaps  it  la  douhtful  whether  this  would  pruduce  quite  as' 
much  ice  as  is  required  eveu  by  the  most  moderate  believer  in  ancient' 
glaciers,  because,  owing  to   the  comparative   lowness  of   the  British 
hills,  we  aro  working  vory  D«ar  to  our  margin,  and,  probably,  are  aot' 
quite  accurate  ia  taking  the  isothermal  of  32°  to  correspond  with  tho> 
snow-line.     If  wu  m»y  trust  observations  made  in  the  Swiss  Alps,  th& 
former  lies  700£t.  beiuw  the  latter.     If  this  be  so,  the  magnitude  of' 
the  ico  streams  in  North  Wales  would  be  grcatly  diininished,  for  tho 
land  above   the    1700ft.  contour  tine   would    be   the    only   effective' 
feeding- ground ;  but  a  further  fall  of  temperatare,  corresponding  to* 
this  vertical  difference,  that  is  a  little  more  than  '2°,  would  certainly 
suffice,  so  that  a  lowering  amounting  to  20°  over  the  whole  of  Britain 
would  suffice  even  for  Wales. 

The  temperatures,  however,  of  the  British  and  Scandina^-ian  ooasts 
are  abnormally  high ;  hence  it  will  be  convenient  to  eiamino  the 
region  of  the  Alps  in  a  little  more  detail,  and  from  a  slightly  differenfc 
point  of  view.  Here  the  problem  ia  aimpliSed,  for  we  get  rid  of  thet 
discordant  views  as  to  the  origin  of  boulder  clay,  and  find  a  mor» 
general  agreement  among  geologists  as  to  the  extent  of  the  ice  sheets. 
It  is  admitted  that  once  upon  a  time  the  confluent  glaciers  from  th» 
Alps  overwhelmed  tho  Swiss  lowland,  and  even  welled  np  against  the> 
flanks  of  the  Jura  to  a  height  of  nearly  two  thousand  feet  above  the 
lake  of  Ncuclifitel.  What  diilerence  of  temperature  does  this 
indicate  ?  Tho  snow-line,  as  already  stated,  may  be  placed  in  Central 
Switzerland  at  about  SOOU  feet,  but  the  isotherm  of  32^  appears  to  lie 
at  a  rather  lower  level.  A  glance  at  the  figures  quoted  in  the  note* 
indicates  that  considerable  variability  exists,  and  that  only  a  rough 

*  The  tompcralurc  of  the  Riri  (5m72  feet)  is  35",  of  PoatreBina  {5W2  fectl  ia  Sfl'.ot 
the  Simplnn  (CASs  fcot)  U  SO  3'.  of  Ike  St.  Oothani  (6,S90  feet)  U  30-6*.  of  the  6t. 
fiernartl  Hospice  (t!,180  f«et)  i«  sg-S'.  Th«  t«iDp»r»tii«  at  HnThwdiOe  Paw  (1ft  "" 
f«rt)  u  20-6*. 
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approximatioa   is   possible    for   geoeral    purposes.      Comparing    the 

observations  at  Geneva,  the  St.   Bernard  and  the  Tbeodole,  we  iind 

that  ill  the  Alps  there  should  be  a  fall  of  oae  degree  for  each  3^0 

feet  of  aacoat.     This  would   place  the  isothermal   of  Z^°  at  7130 

feet  near  the  Theodule,  7139  feet  on  the  Simplon,  and  7385  od  the 

St.  Gothard — yet  ou  the  last-named  pass  patches  of  snow  not  seldom 

remain  for  thu  whole  summer.     The  feeding-gruund  of  glaciers,  as  we 

have  already  t-alimated  it,  should  have  a  temperature  not  higher  than 

^-27%  which  would  he  uppruximat^ly  the  temperature  of  the  9000  feet 

^■oootoar    line.      Similar  variability  is   exhibited    by  the    records  of 

^Elemperature  at  Sttations  on  the  Swiss  lowland,  but  47° — which  is  almost 

^■BXftctty  the  temperature  of  Lucerne — may  be  taken  as  a  f^r  average.* 

^bf  this  were  lowered  by  only  15°  we  should  have  a  temperature  of  32° 

at  1500,  and  tbe  feeding- ground  of  glaciers  would  begin  at  on  eleva- 

tdon  of  about  3000  feet  above  the  sea.t     Grindelwnld,  Chamouni,  and 

the  upper  reaches  of  the  Rhone  Valley  would  be  buried  under  Kelds- 

of  n6v6.     At  the  proaont  day  the  glaciers  on  the  north  face  of  the 

Oberlond  descend  to  about  .S500  feet  above  the  sca,  and  are  dissipated 

in  a  temperature  of  about  43°.     The  same  suffices  to  melt  the  largest 

gloiners  of  the  Mont  Blanc  range  at  about  300  feet  higher.     "With  a 

temperature  reduced  to  32°  on  the  lowlands,  and  a   feeding  area  so 

much  augmented,  the  Alpine  glaciers  might  possibly  extend  to  the 

Jura.     If,  however,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  whole  region  were 

^^minishecl  by  18",  a  considerable  part  of  the  lowland  district  itself 

^prould  bean  elFective  feeding  area  for  glaciers,  for  then  the  temperature 

-on  the  site  of  Lucerne  would  be   23'5°.     This  would  suffice  to  set 

the  *'  monUns"  once  more  at  work  on  the  site  of  the  Glacier  Garden, 

near  the  Lion  monument,  and  to  bring  the  edge  of  the  ice  up  to  the 

Pierre  h.  Bot,  above  the  Tjftke  of  NenchAtel.     The  temperature  of  the 

Piedmontese  plain  at  the  present  time  is  not  higher  than  S4°;  this, 

if   reduced  by  the  former  araonnt,  would   be  brought  down  to  30°  j 

if   by  the  latter  to  36*.     Possibly  the  6r*t  temperature,  certainly  the 

second,  would  cause  the  ice  streams  once  more  to  protrude  from  the 

valleys  ;  for  tbeu   Aosta  would  be  very  little  warmer  than  the  St 

Bernard  llospice  at  the  present  day,  and  the  ice  ou  the  southern  side  of 

the  Pennine  Alps  only  would  begin  to  waste  at  a  height  of  some  2000 

feet  above  the  sea.     Kveu  if  we  place  this  limit  as  high  as  3000  feet, 

Phich  would  rouglUy  n^prcseut  its  |x>sition  with  a  fall  of  15°,  fields  of 
low  would  replace  tlio  vineyards  of  Aosta,  and  from  the  summit  of 
le  Bccca  di  Nona  one  might  look  acroas  a  wide  expanse  of  n€v<S  to 
le  peaks  of  the  Pennineet. 

*  The  height  nf  thn  lake  of  G«nRva  In  U'SO  fnct ;  that  of  tlic  lake  of  Lncerno  HM 
feet,  ftd  wfi  mhy  Luke  l&OU  feet  aa  an  averuKt^  lieiKbt  for  iho  lawlutrt.  TempftiaCuroa  at 
Wioas  RtationH  on  tlie  8wi«(i  lowl.inil  are  quotvd  in  an  Article  in  Nmlura  (vol.  xliii. 
pk  3*4),  in  irliiuti  1  liavo  disouesi-d  eutuu  part  of  tliis  tfubjocl. 

t  CalculaUng  u  ftbovc,  a  tcmperacure  ol  2i*  wonld  occur  at  a  height  of  3,154  feet. 

VOL.  LI.  3  A 
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Lastly,  the  case  of  North  America  lias  to  be  considered.  The 
geologists  of  Canada  and  of  tho  United  States  a&'iii  that  tke  former 
ref^oQ  waa  almost  Mholly  buried  beueatU  an  ice-«Ueet.  It  encroached 
upon  the  latter  eren  to  the  south  of  the  40tli  parallel  o£  latitude,  and 
transgregacd  in  one  place  some  (ifly  miles  bolow  the  38th  pamllel. 
Aocepting  thia  conclusioci,  and  assuming  other  conditions  to  be  £aTOUf^ 
«ble,  we  maj  inquire  what  change  of  temperatore  it  indicates.  At 
the  present  time  the  tBothermal  at  the  southernmost  (wint  of  the 
moraine  of  tho  ancient  ice  sheet  must  come  very  near  to  oQ^ ;  that  of 
-li6"'5  passes  roughly  through  Boston  and  Niagara,  and  crosees  Lake 
Midiigon  about  half-way  up  ;  that  of  -V-P,  after  going  by  Montreal, 
take*  its  cour^  through  the  upper  part  of  Huron  and  Michigan ;  that 
of  39"  runs  first  just  north  of  Quebec,  and  then  through  the  middb 
of  Lakii  Superior.*  Northern  Canada,  as  is  well  known,  is  exception- 
ally cold  ;  in  many  places  tho  ground  in  the  latitude  of  York  (England) 
is  permanently  frozen.  It  follows  from  the  above  statements  that 
at  the  present  time  the  temporoturo  in  the  region  of  the  GreAt 
Lakes  (excepting  Supmor)  varies  from  42"  to  48'^;  this,  by  a 
reduction  of  16°,  would  be  brought  down  to  from  26"  to  32°,  and 
would  be  only  40°  at  the  end  of  the  ice  sihcot.  Snch  a  redaction 
wan!d  he  amply  sufficient,  for  even  dow  the  Swiss  glaciers  descend 
below  that  limit;  possibly,  if  other  circumstances  were  favourable, 
A  reduction  of  12°  would  be  quite  enough,  for  thdu  a  cap  of  n6ra 
would  replace  the  forts  cf  Quebec,  the  ice  would  once  more  polish 
the  slopes  of  Mount  Itoyal,  and  the  Laureutian  UilU,  from  the  margin 
of  tbe  lower  St.  Lawrence  valley,  wotild  again  become  one  vast  feeding- 
ground  of  glaciers. 

But  what  cause  or  causes  would  bring  about  such  a  general  lowering 
of  tho  temperature  in  tho  northern  hemisphere  ?  In  endeavouring  to 
solve  this  problem,  the  present  distribution  of  teniperaturn  on  tlia 
globe  has  to  be  considered.  In  this  hemisphere,  especially,  to  tba 
north  of  latitude  *I0',  the  isothernials  take  a  very  irregular  couraei 
That  of  S2'  desceuda  in  Kaatcm  Silx-ria  rather  south  of  the  latitude 
of  London  ;  it  rises  very  gradually  as  it  proceeds  westwards  as  far  as 
Tuliolsk  (lat.  58"  21'),  whence  it  ascends  more  rapidly  to  Archangel, 
acJ  tbeti  twists  up,  in  an  S-like  curve,  through  the  north  end  of  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia,  overleaps  the  North  Cape,  and  passes  within  tho 
70tli  parallel  of  latitude  ;  thence  it  gradually  falls,  grazes  the  north- 
west ruast  of  Iceland,  cuts  Greenland  a  little  to  the  north  of  Caps 
Farewell,  and  descends  to  Labrador.  Here  its  path,  for  a  time,  is 
more  even,  for  it  runs  almost  along  tho  50th  parallel  through  the 
south  end  of  Hudson  Bay,  after  which  it  rises  gradually  until  It 
passes  along  the  promontory  of  Alaska.  Thus  then<  are  considerable 
districts,  in  tho  Intitude  of  the  Thames  valley,  both  in  Kastora  Asia 
a(kd  in  Northern  America,  in  which  the  temperature  is  not  higl 
*  The  Leniperature  of  Fort  Artbur  on  tbat  lake  Ij  as  loir  ai  3<l'. 
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than  32°.  Moreover,  tbe  temperature  of  a  place  oorresponding  ia 
l&titude  with  the  North  Cape  is  not  more  than  abont  20°  in  the  former^ 
and  is  only  a  degree  or  ttro  higher  than  this  in  the  latter.  The 
temperatnres  of  these  districts,  it  is  true,  are  abnormally  low.  bat 
that  of  North-western  Earope,  as  will  presently  be  shown,  is  abnor- 
roaily  high.  They  are  passing,  at  the  present  day,  so  for  as  temperature 
goes,  throagh  a  Glacial  Epoch.  Wliat  ejtplonation,  then,  may  be  giren 
of  this  irregular  Hiscribntion  of  heat  and  cold  on  the  earth's  surface  ? 
A  glance  at  the  condition  of  the  southern  hemisphere  may  help 
in  answering  tUts  question.  Here,  ia  the  tropical  zone,  the  tem- 
peratare  seems  generally  to  be  slightly  higher  than  at  corresponding 
latitudes  north  of  the  equator.  But  this  difTen>nc«,  as  we  approach 
lalitade  40°,  gradually  disappears,  aud  at  last  changes  to  an  inequality 
in  the  other  direction.  The  mean  temperature  of  O'ierra  del  Faego 
ia  •12°.  These  islands  coiTespond  rougbly  in  latitude  with  the 
Eastern  Counties  of  England,  where  the  temperature  is  seven  or  eight 
degrees  higher.  That  of  ^oath  (jeorgia,  which  corresponds  in  position 
with  the  vicinity  of  York,  exhibits  a  similar  difference.  Here  the  climate 
it  most  inclement ;  the  metx:unF',  even  during  a  midsummer  day,  not 
riling  more  than  ten  degrees  above  the  freezing-point;  at  this  season 
■DOW  falls  occasionally,  and  patches  of  it  lie  nnmelted  near  the  sea- 
kveL  In  Heard's  Island,  the  highest  point  of  which  rises  to  a  height 
of  7000  feet,  large  glaciers  deacend  to  the  sea.  in  tlie  latitude  of 
53"  2' ;  while  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan  the  teraperatnre  is  about  42° 
or  43°,  quite  8**  below  that  of  corresponding  positions  in  North  Wales. 
Here  the  anow-Uoo  ties  at  about  300D  feet  On  the  mainland  side, 
where  the  mountains  rise  rather  higlier,  in  one  or  two  cases  attaining 
&boufc  7000  foot-,  glaciers  descend  occasionally  to  the  sea.  Even  the 
temperature  of  New  Zealand  seems  to  be  slightly  lower  than  that  of 
oorresponding  latttudca  in  Sjiain.  Certainly  the  snow-line  is  nearer 
to  the  eea-level,  for  it  is  placed  at  7500  fi^ct,  in  latitude  44°,  the 
glaciers  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountains  descending  nearly  to 
2700  feet,  and  on  the  western  to  700  feet  above  the  sea, 

In  two  regions,  as  already  atatod,  the  temperaturn  is  eiceptionally 
low — namely,  in  a  part  of  Siberia,  roughly  to  the  north  of  China,  and 
in  Conatla,  from  near  the  Labrndor  Qosst  to  the  west  of  Hudson  Bay. 
There  may  be  one  or  two  other  ''  cold  spots  "  on  the  earth's  surface  ; 
these,  however.  He  so  far  north  that  they  may  be  excluded  from  con- 
sideration. To  what  can  the  low  temperature  in  these  two  regions  be 
attributed  ?  The  following  may  be  a  partial,  if  not  a  complete 
explanation. 

The  lowlands  of  Siberia  shelve  down  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and 
generally  extend  beyond  the  70lh  parallel  of  tatitode.  From  its 
waters,  frozen  in  winter,  covered  often  with  floating  ice  in  snmiaer,  bat 
Uttle  evaporation  takes  place  ;  to  the  sooth  of  Siberia  rise  the  elevated 
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plsteanx  and  vast  mountain  mosses  of  Ceatr&I  Asia.  By  these  tli9 
warmer  air-curreiitii  from  thf-  aoath  are  arrested.  Only  in  tho 
sanimer  time,  anr]  tlicn  probably  bat  partially,  can  the  cooatAr-tradea 
descend  on  tbese  fro7>i>u  tundras,  and  dispense  the  residnoof  the 
of  beat  and  moiatnre  which  tlicy  carried  up  from  tropical  refrjona. 
The  sea  lies  to  the  east,  the  laud  to  tho  west,  so  thoro  is  little  chance, 
if  there  were  no  other  obstacles,  of  getting  any  benefit  from  th« 
Pacific  Ocean.  There  are  no  glaciers,  for  the  snowfall  is  slight;  th& 
air  generally  is  dry ;  no  aqncoas  vapour  is  preaent  to  befriend  th& 
shivering  earth  ;  its  skin  ia  exposed,  as  throtigh  n  hole  in  a  b1ank«tr 
to  the  cold  of  space.  The  Siberian  summera  are  fwrly  warm  ;  hut  th» 
winters  are  fearfully  cold,  and  tho  ground  is  permanently  frozen  for 
more  than  a  hundred  yards  beneath  the  surface.  With  snfficieati 
precipitation  an  ico  sheet  could  be  quickly  formed  in  this  region  ;  but' 
it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  increased  moisture  would  not  ineaa 
diminished  cold. 

Labrador  siifters  fmm  similar  causes,  though  not  qoite  so  severely. 
Along  its  coast  sweeps  a  cold  current,  which  has  flowed  from  ArcUo 
waters  down  either  side  of  Greenland.  This  gigantic  outlier  of  tho 
American  continenti,  almost  one  rast  mo.'^s  uf  sdow  and  ice,  lies  to  the 
north-east.  Thickly  clustered  groups  of  large  islands  stretch  far  away 
northward  to  unknown  latttadee.  The  mountain  barriers  of  Western 
America,  especially  in  the  winter  season,  must,  to  some  extent^  cut  off 
Labrador  from  the  countt^r-trades.  Still  there  lh  rather  more  precipita- 
tion over  this  region  than  in  Siberia,  though  not  Ralltcimit  to  produoA 
glaciers  among  it«  rouky  lulls.  When  these  were  sculptured  by  an 
ice  sheet,  the  snowfall  in  winter  must  liave  been  much  beavier  than  it 
is  at  present,  and  the  summer  tem|>oraturo  was  probably  lower,  the- 
winter  perhaps  being  rather  less  severe. 

Thoao  tionsidorationa  lead  to  the  conchiaion  that,  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  a  great  extent  of  land  to  tbe  west  and  sonth,  especiaUy  ifJ 
it  rise  into  lofty  mountain  chains,  and  to  the  north,  has  an  nnfavonr- 
able  eflect  on  climate  in  regions  which  lie  nearer  to  the  polar  than  to 
the  tropical  circles.  1  f  there  be  Eea  to  the  eaat-,  important  effects  are 
produced  by  its  extension  into  high  latitudes,  because  in  this  case  tbe 
coast  will  be  swept,  by  cold  currents. 

The  Bontbera  hemisphere  appears  to  suggest  another  set  of  condi- 
tions which  tend  to  lower  the  temperature  in  latitudes  rather  higher 
than  Aii".  Here  we  find  a  large  polar  mass  of  land  buried  beneath 
snow  and  ice,  and  girdled  by  a  cold  ocean,  which  produces  a  uniform 
chilliness  over  a  very  extensive  area  further  to  the  north.  But  the 
absence  of  large  land  masse*  in  the  latter  secures  tbe  presence  of 
aqueous  vapour  in  the  air,  and  tends  to  mitigate  the  eoverity  of' 
winter.  lu  this  hemisphere  tbe  difference  of  summer  and  winter 
temperatures  in  latitudes  roughly  corresponding  with  our  own  BeemB 
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•  be  less  marked  than  it  is  with  us,  but  the  climate  on  the  whole  is  raw 
^and  Loclemeut,  snow  falls  exea  in  anmmerend  accumDlates,  and  glaciers 
*Tv  more  frequent.  Id  tlia  ordinary  sensi*  of  tlioplirase,  the  probable 
conditions  of  a  Glacial  Kpocb  are  more  nearl?  tvprodaced  in  the 
soathera  than  in  any  part  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  thon(*h  eren 
in  the  former  a  further  full  of  temperature  would  be  noccssary  to  bring 
'IHerra  del  Fuego  to  the  condition  of  England  at  that.  lime. 
H^  A^in,  there  Bcems  little  doubt  that  the  ahnomially  high  temperature 
tifthe  British  Isles  is  due,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  great  current  of 
warm  water  which  bears  the  name  o£  tbe  Clulf  Stream.  The  effect  ia 
moat  marked  in  tho  winter,  when  the  temperatoro  ia  found  to  fall 
more  quickly  towards  the  east  than  toward-i  the  north.  Tlie  moun- 
tatnons  we^ti^rn  distnctR  of  Britain  and  Scandiuaria  are  rainy  enough, 
bat,  owing  to  the  comparatiT'e  mildness  of  tho  winter,  tho  bdow- 
ftUl  is  not  large.  So  long  as  thi?  Gulf  Stream  distributes  its 
ennrmons  Btorcs  of  heat  over  the  northern  Atlantic,  producing? 
some  effects  possibly  as  far  north  as  Spitabergen,  there  can 
be  no  recnrrencG  of  the  Glacial  Kpoch.  This  wonld  rwjuire 
a  diversion   or  disorganiRation  of  that   vast   "  hot-water    apparatus." 

K8  "  boiler  "  is  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  :  this  might  be  made  useless  by 
ibmergine;  the  isthniiiB  of  Panama;  it  would  be  effectually  cat  off  if 
lorida,  by  a  inavemenfc  in  the  opposite  direction,  formed   with  Cuba 
and  the  other  West  Indian  islands  an  isthmus  or  a  closely  connected 
chain  of  land  masses.      Some  authorities  are  of  opinion  that  the  isth- 
mus of  Paoama  was  actually  under  water  even  as  late  as  tliis  geological 
»poch.     But  if  the   Pacific  and  West  Indian  Oceans  were  so  recently 
jnnected,  what  explanation  can   be  giren  of  the  marked  difference 
bween  their  launas  ?     The  other  hypothesis  avoids  this  difficulty, 
liut  it  {watulates  a  disturbance  of  the  earth's  crust   larger  than  we 
juatiiied  in  assnmiug.  considering  the  moderate  time  (geologically 
ting)  which  may  be  piesunied  to  have  elapsed  since  the  beg^- 
ning  of  the  Glacial  Epoch.     Still,  in  some  way  or  other,  the  Gulf 
Stream  must  be  diverted  from  north -weslei-n  Europe  ;  that  appears 
to  be  essential,  for  in  the  opinion  of  some  authorities,  it  alone  raises 
the  mean  temperature  at  the  foot  of  Saowdou  by  7"&  ,  and  the  effect 
increases    ia   proceeding  northwards    till    it   amouuU   to    full    12    at 
<Jape  Wrath,  and  still  mon-  than  this  in  Norway. 
^     But  another  change  is  possible   which   wonld   produce  a  marked 
effect,  and  might  perhaps  augment  rather  than  diminii^li  the  amount 
-of  precipitation.     Supjioso  that   the  land  in  Britain,  Norway,   and  a 
-3&rge  part  of  Canada  were  uplifted,  so  that  the  prosent  coast  became 
-^m  inland  district  and  the  hills  could  claim  tho  dignity  at  mountains. 
~^be  British  islands  rest  upon  a  submarine  plateau,  the  edge  of  which 
da  about  a  hundred  fathoms  below   the  surface  of  the   Bea.     If  this 
plateau  were  raised  a  thousand  feet   they   would  become  part  of  the 
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European  cootinent,  tbe  North  Sea  would  be  reduced  to  o  oftrroir 
Qord  bordering  the  Scnnclinavian  coast,  and  its  bed  would  form  m 
gently  undulating  plain.  Tlie  margin  also  of  the  Atlantic  would 
then  lie  fitiiii  Hdy  to  at  least  a  hundred  miles  awaj  from  the  praseut 
western  coasts  o£  Ireland  and  Scotland.  This  chauge  io  the  position 
of  the  coast-line  would  probably  lower  the  temperature  at  sach  & 
station  as  Carnarvon  by  not  less  than  three  degrees ;  a  rise  of  a  thousand 
feet  would  produce  a  further  lowering  of  three  or  four  degrees,  and  so  th» 
temperature  of  the  present  Camarvouahire  Ion-laud  might  be  brought 
down  to  13^  Now  there  is  strong  evidence  iu  many  places"  that  at 
the  time  of  the  greatest  extension  of  the  ice  the  land  stood  at  a  lerd 
considerably  higher  than  the  present  one.  If  this  change  wer*^ 
coincident  with  the  diversion  of  the  Gulf  Streom,  glaciers  would 
undoubtedly  be  formed  in  the  Scotch  Hifihlnuds,  and  these  might 
possibly  descend  to  the  prc-aent  sea-level ;  they  might  even  return  t» 
the  cwms  around  the  peak  of  Snowdon.  But  a  much  more  consider^ 
able  elevntiou  would  be  required  to  bring  them  down  to  the  valley 
which  is  now  known  as  tho  Mcnai  Straits.  It  must  be  nearer  Uk 
a  thousand  fathoms  than  to  a  Lhcusand  feet. 

tijcandinavia  also  can  bo  proved  to  have  stood,  at  fhe  outset  of  the* 
great  lee  Age,  much  higher  than  at  present.  Then  its  bordering 
islands  formed  part  of  the  mainland,  and  many  of  ita  fjords  nerfr 
land  vatleya  occupied  by  great  glaciers.  But  it  is  doubtful  n-hether 
elevation  alone  is  an  adequate  explanation.  If  snbaequently,  during 
tiie  eamo  ppoch,  the  land  were  depressed  below  ifs  present  level,  an 
opposite  edoct  Tpould  be  produced  on  the  temperature.  Now  it  ift-i 
admitted  by  most  geologists  that,  before  the  end  of  the  Glacial  Epodi, 
the  land  did  sink.  The  western  border  of  Britain  was  depressed  for 
more  than  a  thousand  feet,  yet  even  then  large  boulders  were  tnui^> 
ported  by  floating  ice.  But  after  this  depression  the  temperature  at 
the  sea-level  iu  Snowdonia  ought  lo  have  been  only  a  few  degrees 
below  what  it  is  at  present.  It  is  also  maintained  by  not  a  few  com- 
petftnt  judges  that  motit  of  the  boulder  clay  of  Eogland  was  deposited  h 
under  water,  being  the  product  of  shore-ice  and  lloatiug  ice  iu  a  rather  ^H 
aliallow,  island* studded  sea.  One  of  the  stroug<>st  pieces  of  evidence 
in  favour  of  submergence  is  the  occurrence  of  marine  shells  in  stratified 
gravels,  either  underneath  or  associated  with  boulder  clay,  as  at  Aloel 
Tryfan,  in  Carnarvonshire,  where  they  are  nearly  120U  feet  above  the 
sea.  it  is  true  that  some  geologists,  in  order  to  escape  the  difficulty 
created  by  this  apparent  proof  of  a  great  submergence,  aOirm  that  theee 
shells  were  picked  up  from  the  bed  of  the  Irish  Channel  by  a  great  ice 
sheet  in  its  southerly  course,  and  were  conveyed,  encased  in  "  thick- 
ribbed  iciV'  till  at  last  they  were   gently  deposited  in   their  present 

*  Such  as  the  oooDrrence  of  bnried  river  cbaoDelii,  u  described  bj  Professor  J< 
<3«lkic.  Dr.  CroU,  and  wv«ni.l  othor  geologistn. 
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jxnitioQ  ;  bat  to  others,  as  to  myself,  this  hypotfacsia  Reems  in  the 
lasfc  degree  improbable.  Glaciers  do  doubt  can  do  ciiriotis  thinj^  bnt 
it  may  be  doubted  wbetherthoy  could  tmnaport  a  collection  of  fragile 
idwlle  for  manj  a  mile  over  rough  and  bnjken  groond,  as  a  maranptal 
mother  carries  its  immntare  young.  Heuw,  so  far  as  Britain  is  oon- 
oerned,  we  seem  to  require  sometbiog  more  than  a  diversion  of  the 
Golf  Stream  and  an  elevation  of  tJie  land,  tbongb  tbese  might  content 
US  in  Scandinavia,  where  a  fall  of  temperature  ainonnting  to  ahont 
*10*  or  12°  might  suffice  for  the  production  of  large  glnciers. 

It  mast  be   remembered    tbronghout  tbat  we   cannot   take    into 

ftOCDunt  any  geographical  change    which   wonid    interfere    with  the 

amount  of  m<Mature  precipitated.     This  mast  be  increased  ratber  than 

diminished  in  all  the  regions  of  which  wo  have  spoken,  and.  at  so 

lat«  a  geological  epoch,  we   are    not  entitled   to   assume   very  lar^ge 

geograpbtcal  changes.     So  far  as  the  Alps  are  concerned,  they  must 

eren  then  have  been  some  distance  from  the  northern  sea,  and  though 

changea  of  level  may  have  occurred  in  them,  there  does  not  at  present 

appear  to  be   evidence   to  justify    the  assumption   of  an   elevation 

sufficient  to  envelop  the  Swiss  lowlands  in  a  thick  ice  sheet. 

^k<   In  America,  however,  especially  in  the  area  mentioned  above,  there 

^nn  strong  evidence  that  the  land  was  at  a  much  greater  height  above 

the  sea   than  at  present.      According  to  Mr.   Warren  Upham,  the 

most  recent  writer  on  the  sobject,  a  lai^e  part  of  eastern  Canada,  to 

•ay  nothing  of  adjoining  mgions,  cannot  have  been    less  than   2000 

feet,  and  may  have  been  as  much  as  3000  feet,  above  its  pi-esent 

level.     An  elevation,  of  2000  feet  would  lower  the  temperature  of  the 

Lanrentinn  hill-region  by  at  least  six  degrees,  and   so  convert  it,  as 

has  been  shown  above,  into  a  groat  reservoir  of  snow  and  ice.     Still, 

Hki  Canada  as  in  Britain,  there  was  alno  a  submergence  during  the 

"felacial  Epoch,  though  to  what  extent  is  a  matter  of  dispute ;  so  that 

even  here  it  may  be  doubted  whether  elevation  alone  is  suflicient  to 

account  for  the  ice  sheet,  and  in  this  region,  as  a  cold  current  now 

passes  down  the  Eastern  coast,  a  diversion  of  the  Gulf  Stream  would 

ajot  alter  matters  for  tlie  worse. 

^k     Our   examination  then   of    the    regions   bordering  the  Northern 

^^Atlantic    seems    to    indicate    that,    while    goographical  changes  are 

important  factors  in  altering  the  climate,  it  is  doubtful  whether  these 

^■■doDe  would  be  adequate  to  produce  such  an  accumulation  of  ice  and 

^Kniow  aa  characterised  the  Glacial   Epoch.     There  seems,  indeed,  no 

^Keason  why  such  changes  should  not  pile  the  inland  ic<^  as  high  above 

^Mhe  Dovrefjeld  as  it  ia  in  Greenland  in  tlie  same  latitude,  but  this 

^^  alone   would  not  suffice,  for  Scotland  mu<it  he   not  less  a  land  of 

glaciers   than    ttouthem  Greenland,   though   the  one   ends  upon  the 

&9th    parallel    and    the    other     does      not    begin    till    the    60th. 

Assuming  every   cause   favourable   to   a   low   temperature  to   act 
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ooinddently  in  the  regioas  bordering  the  North  Atl&ntic,  we  seeni , 
able  to  bring  about  a  Glacial  Epoch,  that  is  to  sajr,  a  restoration  of 
glaciers  to  Scotland,  but  not  the  Glacial  Epoch,  when,  according  to  the 
views  even  of  the  more  moderate  party,  not  only  that  land  was  deeply 
buried  in  ice,  but  aUo  large  glaciers  streamed  from  the  Cumbrian  and 
Cambrian  hills,  and  an  ice-foot  fringed  the  coast  in  winter — certmulj 
not  the  Glacial  Epoch  of  thoee  who  imagine  that  the  norUicm  ice  sheet 
occupied  the  bed  of  the  Irish  Channel  and  of  the  German  Ocean,  and 
enveloped  iu  its  cold  embrace  no  biiiali  part  of  the  English  lowland. 

As  the  fall  of  temperature  seems  to  have  affected  bo  large  a  part 
of  Europe  and  Nortli  America,  wo  appear  1o  be  driven  tu  look  for  an 
expifioatioD  in  changes  more  than  euperlluiat.  Some  have  argued  for 
an  alteration  of  the  earth's  aziti  of  rotation  ;  others  have  maiDtained 
that  changes  in  the  form  of  its  orbit,  and  of  its  position  in  regard  to 
the  sun,  dae  to  precession,  would  bring  about  the  requisite  conditions. 

The  arguments  for  and  against  the  presumed  effects  of  these  modifi- 
cations, which  nndoubtedly  do  occur,  wonld  occupy  too  much  time,  and: 
be  too  technical  to  be  generally  interesling.  We  most  at  prfsent' 
content  onrselvcs  by  repeating  the  conclusion  which  follows  from  th« 
disonssion  given  above — that,  though  snch  geographical  changes,  as 
wo  seem  jnstlGed  in  assuming,  might  contribute  very  largely  to  bring 
about  the  Glacial  Epoch  in  the  regions  bordering  the  North  Atlaotii^ 
they  aeem  insuHlcient  as  a  complete  explanation,  even  if  we  suppose  I 
the  most  exceptional  conditions  to  have  prevailed  simultaneously  over 
a  ver>'  large  area.  Also,  we  must  not  forget  that  if  we  take  Into 
consideration  a  somewhat  earlier  peritxl  lu  geological  history,  wo  hav^ 
to  account  for  the  existence  of  a  much  warmer  climate  in  some,  at 
least,  of  these  regions.  According  to  the  late  Dr.  Heer,  tho  Miocene 
flora  of  Switzerland  indicates  a  temperature  about  \\f  higher  than  it 
is  at  preseut,  and  it  was  even  then  cooler  by  -yp  than  in  tho  preceding 
epoch.  If  we  rely  ouly  upon  geogiaplucal  changes,  this  involves  us 
in  still  greater  difficulties,  for,  as  has  been  already  indicated,  any 
abnormality  in  tho  climate  of  tho  regions  under  discussion  is  on  thf 
eide  of  warmth  mtbcr  than  of  cold. 

T.  G.  Bonnet. 
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A  SHORT  time    ago    a    Cabinet    MiniHer    announced    thitt  tba 
GoTt^rnment  wunld    bring  forward  in   the  coming  session  a 
Ix>cal  Oovemment  Bill  for  Ireland,   and   that  it   would  bo  *'  on  the 
Hues  of  the  English   and  Scotch  Billa."     Tbo  descrlprion  is  Tagtte, 
■  bnt  if  it  means   nnything  it  is  this,  that  in  all  essential  principles 
the  Irish  Bill  will  be  the  same  as  the  English  and  Scotch  Bills. 

It  has  been  reporteil  that  the  Goremment,  beginning  perhaps  to 
we  the  rashness  of  Its  promise,  is  not  anwilling  to  receive  BuggestioDs 
for  "  safeguards  "  which  may  miuiniige  the  dangers.     It  hw  abatoiiied 
from  declaring  what  the  proTisions  of  the  Bill  will  be.     Some  people 
praise  this  prudent  silence,  though  they  nerer  cease  to  reiterate  their 
just  reprobation  of  Mr.  Gladstone  for  withholding  the  details  of  his 
ilome  Rule  measore. 
^V     I  decline  to  admit  as  a  hypothesis  that  the  Irish  Local  Government 
-Ijill  must  be  brought  in,  or  that  it  must  necessarily  pass  if  brought 
Id,  and  I  think  it  umvisie  to  give   the   mea'stire  the  bair-sauction  of 
trying  to  improve  it.     I  have  read  lettena  and  speeches  of  able  and 
Well-intentioned    men   suggesting   various   meant)    of    rendering  the 
measure  le^  immediately  dangerous,  ond  I  du  not  believe  that  they 
■are  practically  poesible»  or  that  if  carried  they  would  be  efficient.     I 
propose   to  bIiow,   first,   that  the  "  safeguards "  suggested,  being  is 
direct  contravention  of  the  principle  of  assimilation  to  English  legis- 
lation promised  by  the  Government,  wonid,  if  insisted  on,  be  almost 
certainly  fatal  to  the  Bill,  and    will    bo  abandoned   by  Ministers,  as 
Uiaraeli   surrendered   the   "fancy    franchises"    which   were  to  have 
safegnarded  the  Reform  Bill  of  18^7  ;  secondly,  that  if  passed  they 
wonld  be  a  source  of  danger,   not  safety ;  thirdly,   that,  they  could 
not  be  permanently  sustained — a  Radical  Government  wonld  throw 
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them  overboard  with  Boom,  and  Conaen-ative  Goremments,  following 
precedents,  woald  Huirender  them,  bit  by  bit,  inch  by  inch,  to  new 
waves  of  agitation,  and  the  fancied  exigencies  of  party  comblnafcions ; 
fourthly,  that  elective  Councils,  even  though  it  were  poesible  to 
oonBue  their  functions  to  those  now  exercised  by  Grand  Juries,  would 
be  fatal  to  the  best  interests  of  Ireland ;  fifthly,  that  the  Bill,  whether 
safeguarded  or  not,  would  complete  the  social  dialocatum  already 
unbiippily  existing,  and  finally  accompliBh  the  eeparation  of  classes; 
sixthly,  that  the  disfranchisement  of  the  educated  classes  is  a  short- 
sighted and  unstatesmanlike  policy,  fatal  to  the  well-being  of  society, 
and  fraught  with  ruin  to  the  moral  aa  well  as  to  the  material  interwts 
of  the  State ;  lastly,  that  the  measure  in  its  ultimate  and  perhaps 
not  far  distant  development  must  lead  to  separate  Le^laturen  for 
England  and  Ireland. 

There  are  no  ' '  aafeguarda"  which  can  abate  the  dangers  of  such  a  Bill. 

Some  men  have  recommended  a  high  property  qualification  for 
members  of  Council.  This  would  give  no  practical  security.  It  could 
not  be  enforced,  and  never  could  bo  maintained.  The  day  for  such 
qualifications  ia  past  and  gone.  In  the  House  of  Commona  they  were 
found  to  bft  a  discreditRble  shorn,  and  were  rightly  abandoned.  They 
are  unknown  in  the  Church  and  at  the  Bar.  They  do  not  exist  in 
the  Ilouse  of  T^rds.  They  are  not  employed  as  a  test  for  official 
Gtneos  in  any  appointment  from  the  Prime  Minister  to  the  loweut  clerk 
in  the  I'oat  Office.  They  are  not  observed,  even  if  they  legally  exist, 
in  the  tielection  of  tiraud  Juries,  where  men  of  very  small  means  arft 
frequently  and  rightly  chosen  for  their  experience,  intelligence, 
education,  capacity  for  business  and  known  impartiality.  vVr©  tlwae 
the  qualities,  I  may  ask  by  the  way,  that  would  secure  the  election  of 
members  of  County  Councils  ?  Those  excluded  for  defect  of  money 
qualification  would  juetly  exclaim  :  *'  This  boasted  reform  of  yours 
creates  no  really  reprDscutative  Council.  Those  chosen  by  the  people 
are  rejected  becAueo  they  are  not  rich.  We  possess  all  the  qoalities 
necessary  for  a  good  oouncillor.  Our  constituents  attest  our  fitness, 
and  yet  wo  are  excluded  by  a  high  prot«ctivii  tariff." 

The  qualification  claiise  would  l)e  quickly  withdrawn. 

Again  it  in  said,  let  there  be  a  high  elective  Council  franchisa 
Mon  must  be  sanguine  indeed  if  they  fancy  that  it  could  long  hold  its 
ground  against  a  low  Parliamentary  franchise. 

Some  have  suggested,  '*  Iteraove  from  the  sphere  of  ConnoU  juris- 
diction everything  belonging  to  Police,  Public  Works,  Lnnatio 
Asylnnte,  Poor  Law  Administration,  IMsons,  and  Education;  and  le^ 
the  new  Councils  not  interfere  with  customs  or  excise,  commerce  or  land. 
Yoo  will  thus  deprive  them  of  much  of  their  power  of  doing  mischief." 
Will  those  who  demand  power,  and  not  a  local  bauble,  be  satisfied  with 
these  restrictions  ?     I  trow  not.     Will  not  dissatisfaction  be  loudly 
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woA  angrily  expressed,  and  will  not  admiuist rations  iu  difficolties  bd 
found  to  yield?  ilow  long  would  Uiese  exclusions  lost?  Gradually 
but  aarely  the  monntain  tonent  would  eat  away  its  banks. 
*  I  do  sot  int«ud  t<o  examine  all  the  propuised  *'  exclusions  "  seriatim. 
No  one  tborouglily  acquaiuted  with  Ireland  can  doubt  that  County 
Councils,  wielding  au  enormous  force  and  powerfully  backed  in  Parlia- 
ment and  in  the  country,  would  soon  etlect  their  repeal.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  speukiug  at  Newcastle  with  a  recklessness  that  seems 
to  grow  with  his  yourx,  says  of  the  prupoNed  exclusion  of  the  police: 
'  .**.'!£  I  have  gathered  correctly  the  intentions  of  the  Government 
from  the  public  journals,  it  has  been  annonnced  already  that  no- 
control  of  the  police  will  be  allowed  to  tho  Irish  people.  Well, 
bnt  what  is  the  control  of  the  police  ?  ....  It  is  idle  to  talk 
of  local  government  without  the  control  of  the  police,  which  mwiiis 
making  provision  for  the  safety  of  life  and  property ;  and  1  affirm 
that  the  whole  histohy  of  local  government,  from  ita  cradle  to  its 
majority,  has  been  the  history  of  a  Bystem  devised  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  inhabitants  of  each  dUlrict  to  moke  provi^on  for  the 
BBoessity  of  their  own  lives  and  property." 

If  I  remember  rightly,  Mr.  Gladstone,  when  he  brought  forward  his 

Home  Rule  Bill  in   ISSG,  refused  the  control  of  the  police,  not  to 

County  Conocils,  but  to  on  Irish  Parliament,  until  the  nation  shonld 

have  proved  its  fitness  for  the  trust  by  a  probation  of  several  years. 

Candidates  for  power  vlf.w  political  qaestions  somewhat  dlficrontly  from 

Ihoae  who  are  exercising  it. 

■  .     Tliere  is  not  a  word  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  Newcastle  argument  Tthich 

^•doos  not  apply  with  equal  force  to  all  and  each  of  the  "  exclusions" 

by   which  worthy  bat  not  clear-sighted  men  propose  to  render  the 

Councils   safe.     Mr.    Gladstone's   speech   is  important  to  show  the 

—  deception  which  those  feeble  "  safeguards"  will  receive  in   ParUameot 

^■firom  the  advocates  of  progressive  revolution. 

^»    It  has  been  suggested  by  almost  all  who  hare  written  and  spoken 
^^n  the  subject  of  these  negative  securities  that  the  power  of  entertain- 
ing claims  for  compensation  iu  the  caso    of  "malicious   injuries"  to 
property,  now  exercised  by  Grand  Juries,  ought  to  be  refused  to  County 
^vCooncils,  aud  lodged  el»i.<where.      If  the  proposal  was  that  that  power 
^^ehould  uut  bo  transferred  to  any  other  tribunal,  it  would  have  my 
hearty  concurronce.     A  very  long  exporieuce  has  convinced  me  that 
this  remnant  of  the  bnrfaariBm  of  the  Ki-ptarchy — tins  fertile  source 
of  fraud  and   perjury  thiit  engenders  instead  of  provcnting  outr^^ 
that  confounds  the  innocent  with  th(<  guilty,    that  mokes  tho  rate- 
payers an  insurance  company  which  shall   pay  {wliciea  but  receive  no 
premiums,  ought  to  be  expunged  from  the  Statute-book.     This  hoiw 
iSf  I  fear,  vain  in  the  present  state  of  public  feeling.      But  let  ub 
descend  to  tho  practical.     What  will  the  Councils  say  to  the  elimiaa- 
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tJon  of  B  fiscal  function  from  their  jarisdlction  ?  Will  Dot  Hr. 
(jladstone  declare  that  this  runctton,  "iimkiDg  provi^on  for  the  safety 
of  Ufa  and  property,"  comes  essentially  within  the  jarisdiction  of 
**  the  district "  ?  Will  not  some  feel,  thonj^h  they  may  not  say,  that 
a  power  to  ren'ard  frienda  and  o]tpress  opponents  is  a  valuable  privi- 
lege, and  ought  not  to  bo  weakly  sarrendered  ? 

If  you  take  away  thin  power  from  Councils,  still  retaining  the  law, 
where  will  you  place  it?  If  in  juri(*s,  are  yon  likely  to  obtain  more 
eqait&ble  jndgments?  If  in  jtulgea  who  will  be  wholly  ignorant  of 
the  real  working  of  the  system,  and  led  away  by  ingenions  attorneys  and 
a  host  of  unreliable  witnesses,  their  decisions  will  hardly  be  .latis- 
factory.  Tliis  safeguard  would  be  as  illaaory  and  as  short-lived  as 
the  rest. 

Others  have  proposed  that  a  strong  central  Board  be  constituted 
with  power  to  regulate  the  proceedings  and  aapei-aede  the  decisions  of 
County  Coimcils.  Let  me  ask.  by  whom,  and  how,  should  euch  a 
Board  be  appointed  ?  If  by  delegation  from  the  CounciU,  nothing 
would  lie  gfiiueJ  lu  the  way  of  control.  If  nominated  by  the  Crown, 
it  would  be  denounced  as  a  men*  renewal  of  Dublin  Castle  rule. 
People  wuuld  say, '"  You  are  ufll-nng  u  bone  to  a  muxzled  dog."  How 
long  would  it  last,  opeu  as  it  wuuld  be  to  all  the  objections  now  urged 
against  Grand  Jui-ies  ?  Would  it  be  able  to  ejterci&e  any  restraining 
power  against  tlio  united  will  of  the  elective  Councils  of  Indand,  con- 
stituted and  backed  up  as  tbey  would  be?  It  might,  indeed,  be 
fertile  in  rfmonutrance  and  vigtiroua  in  words,  but  if  auy  one  thinks 
that  it  could  enforce  a  single  right  or  prevent  a  single  wrong — that  it 
could  restrain  waste — that  it  uould  stifle  corruption — check  tiie 
exuberance  of  aeditious  oratory — safeguard  property,  or  protect 
liberty  against  intimidation,  he  must  indeed  have  a  brilliant  optimiBt 
imagination,  but  br  has  learned  little  from  history. 

The  Local  GovemmeDt  Donrd  fitting  in  Dublin  and  represented  in 
the  Unions  by  local  inspectors  of  ncknowledged  ability,  has  done  mndi 
gcod  by  regulating  finance,  exposing  und  punishing  frauds,  checking 
extravagance,  inBisting  on  the  dismissal  of  wrong-doers,  and  protecting 
officials  nnjtistly  attacked.  AVhat  could  they  have  done  had  thev  not 
possessed  the  power  of  issning  sealed  orders  which  overruled  thedecisiona 
of  Bonrds  and  had  the  force  of  law,  with  the  right  to  dissolve  Boardi 
and  appoint  paid  gnardians  ?  Bot  a  County  Council  and  a  Union  Board 
are  very  different  things.  It  will  bo  found  wholly  impossible  to  dia- 
fiolve  an  elected  county  governing  body,  and  substitute  one  purely 
nominated.  The  migon  d'^tir  of  County  Councils  is  that  they  should 
"be  elected  bodies  representing  the  popular  will.  This  is  the  promise 
held  out  to  them.  Their  powers  will  be  large,  and  will  grow  larger 
day  by  day.  They  wilt  be  practically  irresponsible,  and  will  know 
their  own  strength.      No  ingenious  device  for  diluting  the  Coanoil  hj 
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ex-ojicio  members  will  avail.  Kvon  in  tbo  comparatively  unimportant 
locftl  UoioQ  Boards  it  h&s  provt^d  afailare.  It  bnsonly  bflcn  a  prolific 
Boaroe  of  dtnaensiun.  The  groat  («lectc4  county  dtimocrocies  would 
chase  froni  their  iki4embla}^<j  tlie  rx-iiJjU/rioH,  who  in.  n  very  aliort  time 
woQid  cease  to  light  n  tiRclesH  and  degrading  battle.  Noniinat^^d  ami 
elected  members  may  co-exist  for  n  while  in  old  iDstitati<inB,  but  nob 
in  newly  created  ailmintstrative  bodies  constituted  for  tbe  express 
se  of  substituting  a  democratic  and  elected  assembly  for  & 
inated  one. 
(  A  Central  Board  of  Revision,  not  in  harmony  with  luciil  Conndls, 
lint  in  itaverynature  Antagonistic  to  them,  might  haveanthority  to  com- 
mand, but  no  power  to  enforce.  It  would  be  but  a  gentle  bluater 
that  kindles  the  itame  instead  of  extingutsbtug  it.  It  would  not  be 
f  "safeguara"  because  it  would  be  powerless  and  short-lived. 

All  the  "  safeguards ''  which  have  been  or  can  bt*  suggested  can 
hare  no  weight,  and  no  permanent  stability,  against  the  gigantic 
power  of  the  County  Council*',  which  will  soon  become  unlimited  in 

fjarisdiction  and  wholly  irrtsspousible. 
i'    There  can  be  no  safeguard  for  the  due  exercise  of  power  but  one — 
that   it  be    pluctrd  in  the  haiida  of  a  loyal  and  law -respecting  people. 
just,  but  especially  In  that  higtier  justice  which  is  based  upon  charity^ 
fearle»i,  and  incorruptible. 

»I£  it  bo  [Wssiblo,  which  I  believe  it  is  not,  to  confine  the  jurisdic- 
^oa  of  County  Councils  within  the  limits  of  the  tiscal  duties  now 
belonging  to  lirand  Juries,  the  result  will  stiU  be  disastrous.  Councile 
ffill  for  the  most  part  be  a  focus  of  jobbery,  reckless  expenditure,  and 

PBosorupuIoua  oratoiy.  Those  who  inflame  and  perveH  the  minds  of 
men  will  find  a  ready-made  arena  at  their  own  doors,  coating  them 
nothing,  in  which  each  orator  can  nir  his  eloquence,  and  his  male- 
volence against  the  landlord,  tho  law,  and  the  Stat^,  safely  and  pro- 
fitably, not  as  a  volunteer  adventurer,  oa  at  present,  but  as  a  **  chartered 
Xibertine,"  the  representative  of  a  largo  constituency  elected  under 
%ho  law.  He  will  enjoy  the  double  privilege  of  being  dangerous  to 
others  and  safe  himself. 

The  evils  which  T  have  described  as  likely  to  arise  from  the  Tlil!  are 
i'ormidable,  but  sink  to  nothing  when  compared  with  the  inm'-diruhile 
xotniis  which  it  will  inflict  upon  the  mocftl  heart  of  Ireland.     It  will 

i intensify  and  perpetuate  the  fend  between  classes,  which  is  the  curse" 
pof  the  land. 
The  Redeemer  of  mankind  cried  ont  in  the  anguish  of  his  heart, 
i**  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  how  oft^n  would  T  have  gathered  togetherthy 
children  as  the   hen  doth   gather  her  chickens  under  her  wings,  and 
thou  woaldest  not."     So  it  is  still  with  Ireland  !    The  people  will  not 

Ibf  gathered  together.     They   glory  in  their  disnnion,  that  miserable 
self-inflicted  weakness  which  springs  from  the  want  of  mutual  respe 
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between  ProtestaDts  and  Catholics,  rich  and  poor.  They  are  taught 
to  call  Uu8  folly  iadependeuce  and  magnaDlmity,  and  they  believe  the 
fatal  lesson. 

A  Conservative  Government  now  Bteps  forward  to  create  constito- 
tlonal  centres  for  chronic  warfare.  They  have  choseo  their  time  ill. 
Is  it  at  the  bcpnning  of  a  new  Btorm  that  the  recent  Land  I*nrchft3e 
Act,  an  experiment  which  nmst  prove  bo  potent  for  good  or  ovil,  is 
to  initiate  its  proceedings  ? 

Experience  teaches  us  with  a  voioe  to  which  no  wise  nan  will  him 
tt  deaf  ear  the  nntoro  of  the  elements  of  which  tho  Connty  Councils 
will  be  composed  in  Ireland. 

51.  Taine,  in  his  "  Franco  Contemporaine,"  tclla  ns  what  they  are 
in  France.  Alr)nior,  ambaEsador  to  Madrid  Tinitod  Toalonse  on  his 
•way  to  Spain,  and  writes  thus  to  the  First  Consul : 

"  La  commune  de  Toulouse  sonffre  inipatiemment  d'etre  poiivemte  par  dos 
linmmcs  fi\)htc-s,  ignom.ntii,  confondns  nutrefoiH  dans  In  foulo  et  qu'il  e«t 

[tcvssaut  pcut-c*tre  d'y  fnire  rentrer O'est  une  chose  A  reniarqupr  qu* 

<lans  uiici-it^'  importante,  qui  offrc  un  grand  norabre  do  citoyens  recomrouKl- 
ableH  donn  toils  Ics  grnrt«  de  talent  et  d'instnietiou,  on  n*nit  iLppele  aux 
ronclions  publiquc^s  que  de^  hommc^  qui,  eons  1e  mpport  dc  IVdupafion,  Aw 
<'onnaiK.''an('(s  acquiso«  et  dca  formes deeonveoance,  n'offrent  aufunn  gamntis 
uu  gouverneuiMit  ot  aucun  motif  i  I'eettime  publique." — T;une,  voU  i. 
p.  atiO,  note.  ,,M 

Again,  speaking  of  a  French  town  council  in  which 
"le  sHtVmgti  imivcrsol  a  eu  pour  eilet  In  dfJchifanee  dw  vrais  notables,  %t  a 
<lL-tcrmin6  Vntidieatioii  ou  reschision  dos  hommnt  qui,  piir  loui'  cdncatioD,  lanr 
pai-t  tr^A  gr&nde  dons  lea  contribiiiioiis,  leur  infiucDCo  encore  plus  sur  U 
prudiietifln,  le  li'n%-aU  et  le»  aS&iroB,  Kont  des  nutoriti-^  socialGs  et  derraieut 
i^t™  dcfl  antorit«8 1cgalet«,** 

he  says: 

'*  Cervcaux  ciroit^,  cchauflVs  et  nfTuiiqu^a  par  la  fumce  chaude  dee  gnuides 
plinseA  qn'ils  K'citent,  la  plupurt  Biinplr<4  ponticicns,  charlatans  ct  intriganti, 
m^aeins  ou  iivo«its  do  troisicmp  oi-dre,  kttr^a  de  n^but,  demt-letti^ 
tl'estivininftt,  parlcurs  de  club  ou  d©  coterie,  et  autres  amhitieiix  vulgaiieit, 
qui,  <li)itauci'j*  dann  Ics  cai'riiTes  privces  oil  I'on  est  obsei-ve  d«  pris  et  just 
tfu  co[iiuu(«<aiice  de  cause,  se  Inoeetit  dans  lii  caixi^re  ptililiqiio,  parra  que 
<lauK  oeLt©  lice  le  suflrago  populaire,  arbitre  ignorant,  iuiitteutif  et  mal 
inforiDP,  juge  piovenu  et  passionn^,  moinliRte  iV  coiiRcieiiw  larye,  aii  lieu 
'I'oxi^i'i'  riionorahilit^  intacte  ftt  la  coiQp6t«nee  prouvc»,  ne  tismande  aux 
couciirrr'ntA  quR  le  bavardage  omtoire,  I'ljabitude  de  8e  pou8»er  uu  avaotflt 
de  d'HuI't  en  public,  la  llatterie  frnwai^iv,  la  pai-ade  de  z^le,  vt  la  promcaae 
de  iiiettre  le  |>nuvoir  que  vn  vmiU-rer  1«  jieuple  an  Berviw  d«  i«e«  lUltipatlutt 
et  do  Bes  prtjug^*'." — M.  Tiuue,  vol.  i.  pp.  ■I'Ji-ii. 

If,  in  the  greater  part  of  Ireland,  any  individuals  of  the  upper  and 

better  educated  classes  should  be  elected  as  couucIUors  they  will  ood- 
stitute  a  coutemptibla  minority,  and  will  soon  release  themselves  from 
position  of  humiliation.  Their  disfrauchiHement  will  bo  in  Ireland, 
it  has  been  in  France,  the  necessary  result  of  the  ^tabJishmexit  of 
governtnent  by  local  Councils. 
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.It  may  bo  well  to  explain  here  the  condition  of  a  large  part  of  the 


oia 


Ireland. 


proprietors  in  irel 
The  new  Land  Code  has  deprived  them  of  a  very  conBiderable  por- 
tion of  their  incomes,  and  the  administration  of  those  laws  haa  been 
guided  by  no  Bxed  or  uniform  principle.  It  has  been  capricious,  and 
often  inequitable.  The  best,  moat  generous,  moet  kind-hearted  land- 
lords, those  whose  rents  were  most  moderate,  whose  indnlgenee  to 
defaulting  tenants  had  been  carried  almost  to  a  criminal  extent,  and 

tjtho  had  loaded  their  estates  with  heavy  debts  for  loans  incurred  for 
tiu>    employment  of    the  labouring  poor,  hare    generally   been    the 
•ererest  saSerers.     Many  of  those  who  were  aamired  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
tibat  they  should  incur  no  loss  havv  been  ruined. 
With  a  courage  but  little  appreciated  they  reduced  their  establish- 
raeats,  sacrificed  all  the  luxuries  and   many  of  what  are   called  the 
necesaariea  of  life,  and  have   borue  to   aee  without  a  complaint  their 
fiocial    intercourse  destroyed,  their  homes    desolate,   old  friendships 
decayed  as  old  friends  ceased  to  meet,  old  Irish  hospitality  a  thing  of  the 
past — the'bond  of  affection  between  them  and  their  tenants  rent  asunder 
by  poverty  and  calumny — their  waste  lands  andrained  and  unploated, 
their  fields  half  stocked,  their  labourers  uuemployed,   their  pleasant 
booses  and  gardens   cnimbliug  to  ruin — their  ancient  woods  felled, 
the  fair  face  of  the  land  disfigured.     They  have  seen  their  sons  unedu- 
cated and  their  daughters  portionless,  widows  entitled  to  large  join- 
^turcs  straggling  with  abject  poverty,  tenderly  reared  ladies  working  for 
HMieir   bread.     They  were   no   longer  able  to  contribute  to  public 
charities ;  they  conld  but  turn  Rndly  away  from  the  appeals  of  their 
■own  surrounding  poor.     Bitterest  of  all,  after  a  life  devoted  to  the 
interests    of  others,    they    heard  themaolrcs    denounced   by   trading 
demagogues   as  tyrants   and   cxtortionera    before  tiieir  old   friends, 
^ho  too  easily  belinvcd  thr  foul  falsehood.     Thoy  had  not  opposed 
^Jie  Tjond  Bills,  bfcauso  tliey  were  assured  by  men  they  trusted  that 
*ho*io  nieaaures  would  restore  peace  and  jirospority  to  Ireland.     They 
%H<1  sulfered  much,  but  they  were  still  sustained  by  the  consciousnega 
■that  they  were   not  a  dead-weight  on  the  social   life  of  the  country. 
T!Tiey  still  had  duties:  dnties  which  even  their  enemies  admitted  they 
liad  discharged  ably  and   honestly;  duties  which  still    survived  as  a 
link  between  them  and   those  who    had  once   regarded  them  with 
respect  and  affection  ;  duties  which  were   still  a  bond  of  fellowship 

»  between  them  and  their  neighbours,  rich  and  poor. 
A  Conservative  Government  now  proposes  to  deprive  them  of  their 
duties,  which  alone  remain  to  them,  and  so  to  complete  the   social 
^-disintegration  of  Ireland. 

^P  Mixed  education  would  have  done  much,  if  fairly  carried  out,  to 
bold  together  the  discordant  elements  which  have  impaired  the  pro- 
gress and  sapped  the  charity  of  Ireland.  It  might  have  taught  the 
young  o£  all  creeds  to  trust  and  respect  one  another,  and  to  work 
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together  for  Ibe  coduuoq  good,  bat  it  is  crumbUng,  uid  in  a  few  yean  i 
will  oeade  to  exist. 

Tbe  tie  between  laadlord  and  teaant  is  in  its  expiring  throei^' 
pantiog  aa  a  dying  lamp,  and  pressed  down  under  a  Code  wliicb  Tunly 
attempts  to  combtiio  tbcm  ia  a  dt'lamre  and  inharmooioas  parfcDerahip*^ 

The  Ixval  Grovernment  Hill  will  complete  the  severance  of  daa 
and  disunited  Ireland  will  take  a  new  lease  of  faction  and  feebleness. 
Tbe  old  aristocracy  first,  the  middle-claases  soon  after — hopes,  enjoy- 
ments, Bympathies,  doties  all  gone — will  By  from  an  isoiation  no 
longer  endurable,  and,  ceasing  to  trnst  England,  will  seek  a  refage, 
some  amongst  reTolationists,  some  amongst  Orangemen.  Not  all 
— some  few  will  patiently  submit  to  ostraci.sm  till  better  times  come, 
and,  thoagh  abandoned,  will  not  forsake  their  principlea. 

There  are  sanguine  people   who   with   a  weak  creduHtv,  sinning*^ 
against  reason   and  experience,  believe,  or  profess  to  believe,  that  a 
nation  may  mature  in  wisdom  when  entrusted  with  power.     Have  we 
found  it  Bo  in  oar  corporations  and  other  public  Boards  ?     There  is 
tnch  a  thing  aa  ripening  into  rottenness. 

A  very  ventorana  statesman  may  "  take  a  leap  in  the  da^/ 
trujiting  to  his  good  luck,  and  sacrificing  his  principles  to  save  hisi 
party ;  but  to  place  power  in  the  hands  of  those  who  witli  cynioal 
audacity  tell  you  thac  they  will  use  it  to  your  min  is  not  a  leap  in 
the  dark,  but  a  leap  into  the  fire. 

The  proposed  measure  will  not  uucceed  as  a  legislative  reform. 
It  will  probably  fail  as  a  I'arltamentaiy  manoeuTre.  It  will  not  cat 
the  ground  from  under  tbe  revolutioniBts.  It  vrill  not  conciliate 
Ireland.  The  men  of  Ulster  may  pei'haps  pause  before  thoy  vote  for 
a  measure  which  will  disfranchise  tbe  landlords  of  Ireland,  and  light 
up  a  new  war  between  North  and  Sooth.  Nationalists  may  say  :  "  We 
will  not  '  sell  the  poas '  by  supporting  your  lanic  and  impotent  Bill. 
Give  ua  all  we  have  demanded ;  we  will  take  nothing  less.  Ko 
fetters  for  free-bom  Irishmen  1  Nay  !  we  must  have  more  ;  elected 
magistrates,  ehoriffsf,  judges." 

Old  Conaervntives,  weary  of  a  vacillating  policy  which  they  cannot 
onderstand,  will  periiaps  ask,  "  "What  next  ?  Is  it  not  time  to  pause  ? 
What  have  we  gained  by  your  democratic  dodges  ?  " 

Liberal-Unionists  may  perhaps  say,  "■  Have  we  rot  gone  far  enough 
in  our  stipport,  of  a  Goveriinicnt  which,  calling  itself  Unionist,  claims 
oar  vote  for  a  Bill  which  we  know  to  be  fraught  with  danger  to  the 
Union  ?     Shall  we  help  to  crash  onr  Irish  brethren  ?  " 

It  is  not  for  one  who  stands  clear  of  party  to  say  what  may  be  tie 
issue  of  this  chorns  of  dissatisfaction  and  secret  fear. 

The  vote  of  Nationalist  members  may  possibly  be  divided.  Una- 
nimity is  not  their  forte.  An  oligarchy  (and  our  Irish  agitators  ore 
tbe  narrowest  of  oligarchies)  will  hardly  look  witb  favoar  upon  a 
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scheme  for  covering  Ireland  with  a  network  of  independent  demo- 
cracies, rivalB  who  will  flatter  them,  imitate  them,  and  supplant  them. 
lliere  are  some  perhaps,  more  subtle  and  long-aiglitecl  than  the  rest, 
who  will  accept  a  Bill  in  which,  hDwever  imperfect,  they  see  a  stepping- 
stono  to  an  Irish  Parliament.  They  can  qnoto  high  authorities. 
Sir  Charles  G.  Duffy  was  a  leading  member  of  that  confederation 
which  organised  the  abortive  rebellion  of  ISlS.  He  was  an  enthu- 
eiiiBt,  more  able  and  honest  than  most  of  his  agsociates.  In  1847  he 
presented  to  the  confederation  a  report  npon  the  policy  ho  recom- 
mended, a  report  which  that  body  adopted  by  an  overwhelming 
majority.      He  said  in  it : 

"  If  we  would   not  fiiil  A^n  we  must  ci-eiit«  such  an  authority  as  a 

Sroliminary  step  to  the  '  l'i.tisia  jutio  or  sations/  How  was  this  to  be 
one  ?  The  IrUh  people  bad  the  pow«r  if  tLey  would  use  it.  They  might 
Mine  upon  «U  the  in^Ltuiioiis  whicli  still  reumiii  to  the  a>uDti'y;  tbd 
Ctrrfiorntion*^  (rrmul  Juri'-*,  ilofutls  of  OuKriliiiiiiii,  Town  Conimittuonerit,  and 
the  representativM  of  Irtjlnnd  io  th«  luijwrtal  Fni-!iauieot." 

Nearly  all  these  aspirations  hare  been  already  fulPilIed.  Will  the 
Goremment  now  supply  the  last  step  to  the  ultiDia  ratio  of  juitimitj 
What  is  that  idtim-a  ratio  /     llevolubion. 

I  quote  Sir  C.  G.  Duffy's  evidence  the  more  willingly  on  account 
of  his  known  ability  and  consistency,  and  the  honourable  position  he 
has  occupied  in  an  important  colony. 

But  we  have  modern  authority  to  endorse  Sir  C.  G.  Dnfiy'a  opinion 
*s  to  the  operation  of  Local  Govemmeat. 

Sir  William  Harcourt,  a  clever  party  leader,  bat  one  who  does  not 
always  speak  what  be  thinke,  said  the  other  day  at  Ashton  that  "  th9 
Local  Government  BUI  properly  employed  by  the  Liberals  wLlI  turn 
the  wheel  of  Home  Hale." 

Mr.  Gladstone  is  reported  to  have  said  at  Newcastle: 

"  I  admit  that  one  of  the  I'eaAoiis  why  wn  rejoice  (in  the  introduction  of 
the  I^x-al  Government  Bill)  in  tliia,  that  wlia-tHoever  Local  Government  ta 
«fltabliiihed  in  Ireland  must  aHuUt  the  Ii-ihIi  [woplo  ia  the  demand  for  their 
national  riijht«.  Every  popularly  conatituttwl  Iio(iy  will  be  a  new  focutt  of 
thoU)i;ht> — you  may  ><ay  of  excitement  or  of  a^itHtion,  but  ol'  something  which 
will  tend  in  the  direction  of  tlie  fiihilmeut  of  the  nitLionol  wiKh." 

I  said  at  the  commencement  of  this  paper  that  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Bill  will  lead  to  separate  Ijeglslatures  for  England  and  Ireland, 
I  now  show  that  such  was  the  view  of  the  conspirators  of  1S4-6,  and 
U  now  that  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Sir  William  Harconrt.  This  Bill 
as  all  that  \a  wanted  to  complete  Sir  C.  G.  Duffy's  programme. 

Will  not  the  Government  pause  in  its  rash  and  headlong  coarse  ? 

Will  the  Liberal- UnioniBta^  through  a  fancied  fidelity  to  which  it  is 
bonnd  by  none  but  Unionist  ties,  support  a  measure  which  will  imperil, 
if  not  destroy,  the  Union  ? 
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I  cannot  pass  over  witboat  notice  the  defence  of  the  propoaedJ 
mensore  by  the  weak  sopkUm  of  *'  the  samo'  laws  for  England  mid 
Ireland."  The  true  aim  of  a  good  Government  is  uniformity  of 
refliilts,  not  identity  of  measures.  It  should  aim  at  one  common, 
uniform,  harnionions  object,  the  welfare  of  the  State,  the  happiness 
and  moral  growth  of  the  people.  But  in  order  to  Beciire  these  great 
common  results  legislation  must  vary  according  to  the  difTcrent 
characters  and  conditions  of  tbofie  whom  Ipgislation  is  intended  to 
affect.  Is  the  nation  prepared  to  introduce  the  Irish  Land  Code  or 
the  Disestablishment  and  Disendowment  of  the  Church  into  Kngland, 
or  the  English  Volunteers,  or  the  n.'*sessed  taxes  into  Ireland  ? 

In  the  foregoing  observations  I  have  expressed  no  opinion  as  to  the 
soflBciency  of  existing  institntions  in  Ireland,  especially  Grand  Juries. 
It  would  be  out  of  place,  and  now,  I  fear,  useless,  to  point  out  bow 
easy  it  would  have  been  to  reform  rather  than  demolish.  It  is  now 
too  late.  Ministers  have  pledged  tbeirselves  to  what  they  conceive 
to  be  a  more  popular  course,  but  one  which  may  ultimately  lead  to  IBs 
disruption  of  their  party,  and  their  loss  of  power.  I  have  seen  a 
short  pamphlet  written  in  1883,  on  the  (juestion  of  Grand  Jniy 
Reform.     It  contains  these  words  : 

"Lord   Harttii/jton   and   oibers  Krw  reportutl    to   hiivo  dwlartd   that,  no 
mntt«r  bow  etroiig  the  aljsLruct  Hi'ifiinient  tuny  be   fur  Kiich  refurm^  (Iri^b] 
Elective  Counrjls),  tlicy  iicvur  will  coiin-nt  to  i-ntruKt  increiispil  (wwer  ioj 
tfausu    who  will   uut  use  it  houuBtlv,  indepeutlentlv,  itnil  bi'neficiolly  to  Uiu 
State." 

Let  ns  indulge  in  the  hope  that  such  are  still  the  opinions  of  thoset 
able  and  di»tinguiehed  men,  The  question  upon  which  they  are  called 
npon  to  give  an  all -important  vote  is  not  one  of  tbosa  non-es.<ientiAl 
political  matters  in  which  men  may  be  justified  in  sacrificing  their 
optoione  to  party  needs.  The  interests  now  at  stake  are  tho  same  as 
those  which  juBtiHed  the  Unionist  Liberals  in  their  coalition  with  a 
Conservative  Covemment.  These  interests  aro  the  peace  of  Ireland 
and  the  integrity  of  the  Empire. 

Stephe.\  E.  de  Verb.  ' 


THE    FOURTH   GOSPEL :  CRITICS   AND 
CHARACTERISTICS. 


mw  am  not  more  tlino  half  sure  that  John  wrote  what  I  call  the 
"Memorabilia  of  Jesus."  I  am  quite  Rare  that  he  inspired  it, 
sad  for  all  pmctical  purposes  is  the  author  of  it.  1  sabmit  no  proof 
either  of  the  soreness  or  of  thn  more  than  hnlf  soreness ;  proof  surely 
snpremely  superfluous  at  this  time  of  day.  In  so  far  tis  the  literatnre 
CftUed  the  Bible  is  concerned,  questions  of  authenticify  must  now  be 
regarded  us  archaic  curiosities,  dialectics  for  the  historical  faculty. 
We  don't  Uve,  the  veracities  of  life  are  cot  atimulated,  by  the  verisi- 
militude  of  dates,  documents,  manuscriptB,  names  of  authors.  Afteo 
the  interminable  debates  on  authenticities,  the  residuum  left  is  still 
one  of  doubt  and  guess.  Tlte  guess  of  oue  scholar  is  the  doubt  of 
another,  aud  the  doubt  of  a  third  is  the  faith  of  a  fourth ;  uud.  wfr 
have  even  lo  reckou  with  fractions  of  doubts  and  decimals  of  guesses 
in  these  probabilitieb  aud  possibilities  about  authenticities.  The 
oniverse  plays  hide-and-seek  with  us,  and  the  hide-and-seek  of 
authenticities  is  played  out.  The  reality  that  fronts  us  in  these 
Memorials  is  untouched  by  all  that  has  been  searched  aud  by  all  that 
lies  hidden — the  reality  of  the  life  to  which  the  literature  corresponds. 
Are  the  millions  to  cease  living  the  Christian  life  till  experts  have 
arrived  at  a  ummiuious  archniulogy  for  which  two  thousand  years  have 
not  as  yet  been  sufficient  ?  The  science  of  biology  has  bowled  out 
the  batsmen  of  these  archaisms. 

Hero  is  the  cyclopeon  problem  of  this  archawlogy  in  its  most 
inodera  dress — *'  Could  one  throagh  an  exhaustive  examination  of 
linman  records,  heljied  by  modern,  physiological  and  mental  science, 
^t  at  the  conditionti,  physical  and  mental,  which  govern  the  greater 
or  less  correspondence  between  human  witness  and  the  facts  ik 
n-port-s."  •  Whore  is  the  human  liietimo  capable  of  this  Elamereon 
•  *'  Robert  Elsmer*,'*  p.  314. 
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examination?  How  many  linman  brains  are  siiBicient  for  it?  Can 
yon  reach  any  conclusion  by  tbis  Hercalean  labour?  .  We  sball  find 
the  true  answer  in  the  Johannine  problem. 

Dr.  ifartinean  has  just  written  a  book  on  the  "  Seat  of  Authority 
in  lleligiou,"  in  wliicb  he  devotes  nearly  sixty  demy  octavo 
pages  to  an  exhaustive  examination  of  the  authenticity  of  tbeao 
Memorabilia.  The  Johannine  authorship  is  with  him  cmciaJ.  An 
affirmative  answer  to  the  question,  "Was  the  hand  that  wrote  tkia. 
book  that  of  John  ?  "  '*  wins  everj-thiog  at  ooce."  Having  assigned 
this  centralness  to  the  theory  of  the  Person  of  Christ  to  which  th» 
Memorabilia  commit  us,  he  brings  as  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
were  written  a.d.  140. 

The  remarkable  thing  in  this  inquiry  is  that  Dr.  Martineau  is 
quite  oblivious  that  he  had  a  contemporary  in  the  person  of  Bishop 
Lightfoot.  who  was  the  moat  accomplished  scholar  of  our  time,  who 
knew  every  sentence  extant  of  the  iirst  three  centuries,  who  read 
Greek  as  Engtisbj  who  learnt  Coptic  and  Armenian  to  be  sensitive  to 
the  thinking  of  that  far  back  period  ;  a  man  of  the  utmost  candour 
and  highest  scientific  capacity.  Lightfoot  declared  for  the  authorship 
of  John,  and  ho  is  not  once  referred  to  in  Mnrtineau'a  argument. 
Martineau  is  a  philosopher  and  poetj  nnd  spiritually  minded,  remind- 
ing us  very  much  of  the  combination  of  insight  and  sensibility  in 
Plato.  Lightfoot  is  a  scholar,  a  trained  critic  of  historical  probabili* 
ties  and  lit-^raTy  niceties,  an  acut*  judge  of  documentary  evidence,  a 
pictureiiquc  historian,  of  spiritaal  vifiion.  In  the  following  quotaticNO. 
yoQ  may  hoar  the  ring  of  the  critical  qnalltics  : 

"In  evory  one  of  the  writers,  from  Polyc^rp  and  PapJos  to  Polyorates,  w© 
hnve  oliwi-vpti  phctiomonii  which  heai'  witness,  fliiortly  fliid  indirectly,  an4 
with  iliffereiit  dep-ew  of  distinrtjon.  to  its  reongnition  (the  n^nofinition  otA 
the  FourtliGoBpel).     Itisc|iut*?  possible  for  criticnl  ingennity  to  find  ni 
fov  illscrediting  oat^Li  iti»liinco  in  turn.     An  objector  may  urge  in  one  C4uai ' 
that  the  writing  itself  isti/iTdery :  in  the  secniul.that  the  [lartirtilai-  passagd  I 
14  an  mltrpolation  ;  in  the  tliiii],  that  the  ^iiipitosed  quotatiuit  ix  th«>  original^ 
nnrl  the  hmgtuga  of  the  KrangelistK  tht  copt/ ;  in  a  fourth,  thattlie  incideoti 
or    untying  vast  not  deduced  from  this  Qotipe].  hut  from  mere  apocrffphal 
work  cont^iiiiing  a  pnraliel  narrative.     By  a  mitlicient  nunitier  of   u>smup- 
tioii*,  whiili  lie  beyonti  the  ramje  of  crri(Kittu>nii^  tli«  fviilenru  umy  be  set 
a*ide.     Hut  tbe  early  exitit<'iire  and  re«!i>gnition  of  the  l"ouriIi  Govpol  is  the 
out'  »iiii[i]e  {lo^tidate  wliicli  explains  all  llie  factx,"  * 

Now  this  discnssion  of  authenticity  amounts  to  thta  :  which  of  these 

two  authorities  wo  are  to  follow.     We  have  not,  not  oue  educated  man 

in  fifty  thousand  haa.  the  equipment   for  an  original  inquiry.     Wo 

mnst   submit   ourselves   to  the  iron  or  golden   sceptre  of  anthority, 

Martineau  or  Lightfoot.     There  is  the  seat  of  authority,  and  authority 

means  always    pre- occupation,   that  bias  which   makes  the  vaiyiDg 

•  BUhnp    Llgtutrooi's    Ehmts  on  tbe  work   eatUletl    "Sopcraatanl  BeliirioD,'' 
pp.  iVi  250. 
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of  Christian  life,  thafc  affinitj-  by  which  deer  herd  wilK  deer 
luid  Wolfe's  ^vith  woWcfl.    SiartiiieAQ  is  preoccupied  with  aotipoihiefl  to 
the  Divine  Personality  of  Josus.    Lightfoot'a  mental  proclivities  find  no 
dillicalty  with  that  conception.     It  is  a  matter  of  elective  afiinittes. 
The  problem  is  biological.      After  yon   have  made  the  most  of  the 
_,doouTnents,  the  best  of  the  veri£cationa,  you  have  a  thick  reaidnnm  of 
IppDcertmntiea  lefl.  which,  if  you  touch  it,   rises  up  as  n  sediment  to 
darken  the  whole  subject.     You  hare  a  chaotic  cockpit  of  probabilities 
„->nd  improbabilities,  where  the  critic  with  spurs  of  the  latest  maDufiictuie 
^wUences  his  oppouonta,  crowing  loud  for  a  brief  while,  when  ibv  inter- 
minable sparring'  begins  again  ; — antiquarian  science  gone  delirious, 
and  earnestly  asking  in  these  days  to  be  relieved  by  labours  which 
shall  be  more  fruitful.     And  the  Christian  life  is  left  unacoouated  for 
and  nn&ccountnbte,  and  it  is  a  fact,  the  biggest  ynu  can  look  upon, 
with  its  worahipft,  its  ethics,  its  institutions,  its  Quthnsiasms, 

The  ulterior  question  remains:  what  is  won  by  tho  date  of  l-lO  A.D. 
or  lost  hy  the  date  of  00  A.n.  ?  To  my  mind,  and  in  the  Hoes  on  which 
we  are  thinking  jnst  now,  nothing  is  lost  or  won  by  tliese  dales  howso- 
ever yon  Ox  them.  Chronology  is  nowhere.  The  worship  of  Jestis  w«8 
•atiblished  140  A.n.  The  anthority  of  the  Johannino  Mt-morabilia 
establishes  nothing  about  the  Divine  I'ersonalitj' of  Jesus  ;  they  reflect 
what  had  been  established.  The  Memorabilia  are  only  ti  nifl«^ction  of 
that  worship,  a  philosophy  of  it,  or  the  biology  of  it.  Its  legitimacy 
as  literature  is  attested  by  this  reflection.  Reflection  is  the  tnie 
fonction  of  literature.  Literature  does  not  create  inspiration  or  institn- 
tion,  bat  gives  explanation  or  expression  to  them.  If  be  proves  anything, 
Martineau  gives  proof  that  the  Divine  Personality  of  Jesus  is  a  true 
human  perception  when  he  fixes  the  date  at  HO  A.D.,  becuuse  that  date 
gives  enough  time  in  three  generations  to  have  tested  tho  |:frception 
and  the  potency  of  it  in  creating  a  worship.  It  makes  the  Memora^ 
bilia  the  literary  reply  to  a  verified  worship.  Worahip  is  the 
response  to  a  Divine  power  pressing  upon  men  from  without,  and 
interfused  within  the  faculties  nf  the  mind.  The  wonder  of  Christ  in 
oar  world  is  the  worship  of  Him.  The  Divinity  of  Christ  is  only  the 
doctrinal  expression  of  the  worship,  and  the  fitness  of  this  worship  is 
a  question  of  fact.  Neither  Martineau  nor  Lightfoot  gains  anything 
to  the  conception  nf  fhriat  by  dates.  The  more  memory  of  Je.'^us  as 
fonod  in  His  teaching  makes  the  Christian  life — that  restricted 
species  of  life — which  Martineau  reprfaents.  Thi*  impact  of  -Ji-aus, 
Bs  an  active  Bpirit,  urging  on  the  humnn  spirit,  makes  the  large 
Christian  world  which  Lightfoot  represents.  This  is  the  whole  difference 
bi-twc*n  Martineau  and  Lightfoot ;  a  varying  sensibility  lo  the  pressure 
of  the  nnsoen  Jesus  npon  their  souls;  the  historic  memory  of  Josua 
in  Martineau,  and  the  present  sensibility  to  Him  in  Lightfoot. 

The  problem  of  Christianity  is  the  problem  of  the  Christian  life. 
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and  life  is  not  a  problem  of  literature  or  hUtor}-  or  testimony  or 
philosophy,  which  caa  only  come  after  you  havt*  got  the  life. 
A  human  life,  of  a  special  typo,  haa  been  oi-ganised  by  u  human  re- 
constrnction  under  a  particular  influence.  That  particular  sttmalaft 
has  all  along  heon  folt,  in  varying  degn'ea,  to  be  the  Divine  Per- 
Bonality  of  Jesns,  as  an  active  presKuro  upon  the  human  soul.  Ute 
Memorabilia  of  John  do  nothing  more  than  speak  and  accent  and 
make  melodious  thp  fact  of  tlie  human  conscionsneas.  The  worship 
of  Jesus  OS  the  expression  of  this  conscionsness  is  the  central  cou- 
trollinf^  phenomenon  of  the  Christian  age.  No  worship  is  possible 
except  as  a  responsiveness  to  an  almighty  and  mystic  Presence  per^ 
ccivod  by  the  human  faculty.  The  IVrsonality  of  Jesns  has  been 
FBCognisod  as  involved  in  this  solicitous  Presence.  You  can  no  niore> 
dispute  the  life  which  the  worship  of  Jesus  has  organised  than  yon 
can  quarrel  with  binl-life  or  fish-life.  Aualyse  the  contents  of  this 
life  as  it  has  shown  itself  through  these  centnries,  analyse  the  hymns, 
the  literature,  the  poetry,  the  art  by  which  this  life  has  expressed 
itaelf,  and  everywhere  you  will  find  the  basis  of  it  is  the  Divine  Per- 
sonality of  Jeaus  in  accord  with  thu*  ]^Iemurabilia.  This  literature  is 
an  attempt  at  e.\]]1iuniug  this  acti^'e  influence  upon  the  mind,  Imt  it 
did  not  originate  the  influence.  We  have  math*^matical  fonuulio  to 
explain  planetary  motions  and  calculate  eclipses,  but  the  motiout  do 
not  originate  with  the  formnlfo.  The  Divinity  of  Ji-sus  is  discovered 
in  the  pressure  of  Him  on  our  spirita,  not  in  theologies,  which  are 
endeavours  at  espreasiog  the  inexpressible  and  at  making  religion 
more  systematic  than  it  really  ia.  The  life  and  death,  but  more 
specially  the  resurrection  and  aacension  of  Jesus,  are  in  the  con- 
stitution of  this  pressure.  Whether  you  fix  90  A.rj.  or  140  A.n.  for 
the  Fourth  tlospol,  yon  win  or  lose  nothing  for  this  pressure  and  the 
lift-  it  has  generated ;  tbey  only  find  syntax  and  grammar  in  the 
literature,  and  life  is  not  conatructed  by  syntax  or  grammar. 

Moreover,  from  the  viewpoint  of  biology,  a  literature  of  life  is 
more  likely  to  be  accurate  in  gnaging  its  contents  and  explain- 
ing the  phenomenon  if  written  in  the  second  century.  Life  has  had 
time  to  reveal  itaelf,  and  to  be  a  subject  of  thought ;  thinkers  have 
hod  time  to  study  it.  In.  the  first  generation,  the  Christian  life  may 
have  been  what  a  botanist  calls  a  sport,  an  unstable  vaiiation,  apt  to 
revert  to  the  type  from  which  it  started ;  and  indee<l  the  Christian 
life  was  long  regarded  as  only  an  outburst  of  Hebraism,  and  it  even 
looked  as  if  it  would  not  extricate  itself  from  Hebraism.  In  the 
second  century,  tho  Christian  life  has  had  time  to  assert  itself,  to 
show  its  distinctiveness,  to  establish  itself  as  a  species,  and  be  the 
subject  of  a  literature.  To  the  mind  of  a  biologist  the  Memorabilia, 
as  a  veritable  account  of  a  life  written  in  the  second  centurv,  would  be 
more  valuable,  more  veracious  and  more  trustworthy. 

The  myth  has  been   fetched  in  to   discredit  the   literature  of  the 
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Christian  life — this  literature  to  discredit  this  life.  Tlie  literature  of  a 
iife  cannot  discredit  the  life  ;  literature  only  shows  life.  ITie  injrth  ia 
a  apeciea  of  literature.  It  is  a  brilliant  millinery  of  shot  silk  aud  tulle, 
in  which  the  religious  idea  decks  it«elf  out.  It  does  not  generate  the 
religious  idea,  bat  makes  an  engmring  of  it,  so  as  to  make  ua  con- 
scions  of  the  root-life  of  the  idea.  Tho  Divinity  of  Christ  and  the 
resurrection  have  excited  a  worship,  and  that  worship  has  organised 
a  life.  Xot  the  literajnre  of  mj-th,  nor  tho  literature  of  history,  northe 
literature  of  philosophy,  nor  the  literature  which  confuses  history  with 
legend,  can  organise  life.  Llfo  is  not  a  fraud,  nor  the  erolution  of  it 
a  forger}'.  Plato  in  his  Metapbyaica  uses  brilliant  myths,  as  the 
charioteer  and  his  two  steeds  in  "  PhiedraB."  as  the  underworld  and 
the  afterworld  of  the  "  Phiedo  "  and  the  "  Republic."  The  myths  of 
{'lato  did  not  organise  Greek  thought,  nor  the  myths  oT  Homer 
organise  Grt;ek  life.  Life  is  before  orgaaisaticn,  bat  the  story  of  the 
resorrection  and  the  visioa  of  the  Divinity  of  Jeaus  both  originated 
and  organised  the  Christian  life.  Critical  probabilities  and  historic 
credibilities,  valuations  of  docucuentSj  firat  century  witnesses  or  second 
century  testimony  are  nowhere  in  the  structare  of  the  Christian  life. 
Life  has  an  inapiratioo,  whatever  it  is,  or  howerer  it  originates,  by 
which  it  lives.  If  there  is  no  reality  inspiring  it,  bat  only  an  illusion, 
it  will  dash  up  and  then  die  out.  The  Christian  life  hod  long  ago 
died  out  if  the  Divinity  of  Jesua  had  not  been  a  genuine  hnman  per- 
ception and  the  resurrection  a  force  of  fact.  Literature  could  not 
have  kept  it  alive ;  it  was  bound  to  have  tho  fate  of  all  phantasms  ; 
they  are  found  out.  Th<«  JuhaoiiiDe  Memorabilia  mako  life  their  ruling 
idea.  "  These  things  an'  written  that  ye  might  beliovo  that  Jesus  is 
the  Christ,  the  Son  of  (loJ ;  aud  that  believing  yc  might  have  life  in 
His  name." 

One  of  the  larger  facts  of  biology  made  vivid  by  tho  Dorwinian 
vision  in  that  organic  life  becomes  more  defiuile  as  it  advances,  that 
the  higher  organisms  are  difltfoguished  from  the  lower  by  definite- 
nesa  of  structure  and  distinctness  of  function.  The  jelly-fish  has 
rudimentary  ears,  vesicles  along  its  disc,  with  sand  or  limo  gr^na  in 
them,  which  we  call  otocyat,  an  obsctirB  organ  ;  the  star-fiali  has 
rudimentary  eyes,  pigment  spots  at  the  eud  of  each  of  its  five 
rays,  a  nebulous  organ ;  the  lancelet  has  a  rndimentary  spine, 
which  wo  call  the  uotochord,  a  mere  beginning.  These  ob- 
ecnre  organs  point  forward  to  the  eye  of  the  cuttle-Bsh  and  the 
spine  of  the  salmon.  Giira  the  Christian  life  time,  and  it  becomes 
definite  in  its  structures  and  distinct  in  ita  functions,  and  what  we 
woe  in  the  Johannine  Memorabilia  is  just  this  biological  definit^neas 
and  distinctness,  clear,  sharp,  decided.  It  is  of  no  consequence 
whether  this  book  was  written  90  a.d.  or  liO  a.d.  If  the  latter  dat«, 
then  we  have  the  literature  which  pictures  the  life  up  to  that  period. 
Whether  it  would  be  the  expression  of  a  veritable  life  is  a  question 
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which  time  only  could  decide.  Time  baa  decide*^,  and  the  Ht«nitnr& 
in  not  dropped,  Wcatise  it  is  still  a  genuine  expression  of  the  life. 
The  life  persists  ou  tht>  ivrnuj  found  in  the  literature,  and  the  literature ' 
lives  because  tbe  life  lives.  The  literature  of  a  life  which  does  not 
voice  that  life  soon  becomes  an  unq ucstionod  obsolcteuess.  If  th» 
Chrietioc  life  as  it  went  on  had  found  itself  Living  on  phantasms,  it 
would  have  died  out.     It  is  more  vigorous  to-day  than  ever  it  waa. 

Hoberb  Elsmere  and  Uoger  Wendover,  Matthew  Arnold  and  Dr. 
Martlnean  have  fallen  into  a  Bpacies  of  Christian  life  which  ia  not  iu  the 
long  Huccession  of  the  broiu]  ClinBtiiin  life  rolling  through  UiecenturiiiCy 
but  which  haa  struck  out  from  it,  and  is  a  genuine  variety,  distin- 
guishod  by  the  dominance  of  the  intellect.  They  should  bo  conteatt 
with  it,  but  not  charge  with  mythology  or  Buperstition  or  nnveracity 
what  is  really  of  the  essence  of  the  Christian  enthusiasm  of  thetiQ 
centuries.  They  know  that  their  type  of  life  has  not  at  any  time 
shown  the  Christian  passion,  or  performed  the  Christian  functions. 

There  is  a  history  in  thos6  Memorials,  brief  and  disconnected 
though  centra!.  But  it  is  not  historical  literature  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  phrase.  The  Personality  of  Jesus  Christ,  His  death,  Hia 
reanrroction,  and  His  dopartur(>  and  disappearance  in  the  Tesar-> 
rection  life  am  the  core  of  the  history.  Eight  miracles,  the 
narration  of  which  takes  np  the  space  of  only  one  long  chapter,  about 
an  eighteenth  of  tbe  book,  are  on  record.  Tbe  reat  are  controversies 
with  assemblies  of  people,  and  conversations  with  individuals,  and 
particularly  with  the  students  of  tbe  evangelical  college.  Tba 
historical  materials  are  meagre  indeed,  but  the  meagreness  instructa 
OS  aa  to  tbe  quality  of  the  literature.  This  historical  barrenness  needa 
to  be  emphasised.  It  is  a  blo^i^apby  of  Christ's  inner  thought  and, 
emotion  as  they  fell  on  hamaoity  aud  touched  chords  there,  and^ 
awoko  a  music  in  the  soul.  The  Memorabilia  embrace  three  PaB&-; 
overs,  which  is  a  period  of  two  years.  The  materials  aelectedfj 
howevor,  art*  taken  only  from  nine  months  of  this  peri(«3  ;  fifteen.,' 
months  are  a  blank.  The  nine  months  are  not  consecutive  either; 
inteiTals  and  occasions  from  them  are  selected.  It  ia  a  8ubjectiv» 
biography.  Tbe  birth,  the  baptism,  the  temptfltion.  the  transBgnra- 
tion,  tbe  institution  of  the  supper,  the  straggle  in  the  garden,  th© 
ascension  are  not.  bfre.  You  can  scarcely  call  that  history  which  makee 
such  serious  omissions.  Tbe  narrative  is  shot  through  and  through 
with  ideatisms  and  mysticisms,  and  with  sjrmboHsms  of  the  spiritual, 
making  a  half  epic  and  half  dramatic  literature;  a  literary  phe-. 
noraenon,  tbe  likeness  to  which  is  found  iu  Deuteronomy  in  the 
Hebrew  literature. 

The  Johannine  Memorabilia  are   not  historical  literature  ae  com- 
monly understood — a  recital  of  occnrreuces,  or  a   portrait  of  a  life 
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lived,  ft  mere  biography.  Tbey  are  nut  literal  hlstoi^  in  substaDce  or 
in  form,  ur  inteatioo.  But  they  are  superior  histonr,  il  biograpby  sucU  a» 
^outd  be  written.  Tbey  taku  for  granted  facts  and  events  wbicb  bave 
been  widely  publi»bed,  and  give  to  the  biographies  of  Matthew  and 
Luke  the  idea  and  the  enioti(>n  which  mould  the  forces  of  biatory. 
They  tuacb  the  three  other  biographies  only  in  four  points,  as  vt& 
should  bave  expected.  Tbey  gire  the  uoivereal  ideas  and  imperial 
emotions  which  lay  in  the  soid  of  Jesus.  A  recital  of  occurrences  ia 
not  history,  but  a  story  oE  moral  causotions  is :  what  is  ooamic  in  the 
ideas  and  emotions  of  Christ  may  be  got  here.  Too  mnch  is  made  of 
mere  history,  what  is  called  history,  as  if  we  over  had  real  history. 
or  as  if  it  could  be  had,  which  lies  as  yet  in  dispntabilities  of  a  verjr 
questionable  kind.  Carlylo  Bays  of  German  historj-  of  only  600  years 
bock  that  it  is  mostly  jangle  and  shaking  bog."  English  history  of 
200  years  ago  must  hare  been  mostly  that,  when  up  to  within  sixty 
years  Knglishmen  believed  that  Cromwell  was  a  quack  and  a  hypocrite. 
It  is  proof  of  a  special  inspiration  that  no  history  is  attempted  in  a 
literature  which  is  meant  to  inspire  a  life. 

There   is  an  intrinsic  difficulty  in  reading  mere  foetid.     Historical 

perBpectivo  depends  upon  events  and  on  the  impulse  which  produced 

the  events,  and  on  the  vision   of  the  observer  and  the  accuracy  of  the 

writer.     Ho  must  put  fact,  impulse,  vision  into  perspective,  and  h& 

mnsi  select  the  facts  out  of  a  miscellany  ;  and  be  most  pot  his  vision 

into  the  facta,  and  feel  the  impulse  that  gave  them  shape.      Even  just 

proportion  of  fact  and  feeling  is  not  enough  ;  hid  vision  must  be  that  of 

an  artist.     The  perspective  is   not  enough.    The  head   will  not  work 

without  thehPart,  and  the  temperature  of  the  heart  baa  to  bo  reckoned 

with.     As  Carlyle  has  said   somewhere,   no  history   cau   bo  written 

wliich  is  not  written  by  the  heart.      He  says  it  umat  be  an  epic,  uid 

m  psalm,  and  a  prophecy.      "  The  highest  Shakespeare  producible  ia 

properly  the  fittest  historian  procurable."  t    Who  is  suflleieut  for  these 

things?     The  life  of  Christ  has  been  au  iniluence  on  the  humau  soul, 

<md  John  is  in  such  sympathy   with  tts  inuer  forces  that  he  attempt» 

to  reproduce  them  iu  literature.    These  memorials  are  not  a  repertory 

of  facts,  but  the  discovery  of  a  spirituut  dynamic. 

John  uses  a  few  facts  iu  the  life  of  the  Lord  by  which 
to  read  the  ideulism  and  mysticism  which  lay  in  His  mind,  and 
to  show  U3  the  symboliBma  of  nature  with  which  Christ  vestured 
them,  and  thus  tu  mako  luminous  the  life  which  He  excited. 
Miracles  are  interesting  to  him  as  signals  leading  us  up  to  on 
invisible  world  where  Christ  is;  the  symbol  is  interestiog  to  him 
because  beliind  it  is  the  spiritual  reality  of  Christ ;  the  dialogues  and 
orations  are  told  because  in  them  Christ  revealed  His  conscioasness  of 

'  CsrWte'a  -'  Frederick  the  Great,"  vol.  I.  p.  191.    People's  Ed(t[(ui. 
TiW/.'p.  16. 
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the  et«mal  and  the  tndnite.  You  can  have  do  symbol  withoat  tb« 
phenomena  of  nature  to  symbolUe  with.  You  can  hare  no  id««lum 
bat  on  the  basUi  of  the  real.  The  superior  biography  of  Jesus  is  the 
biography,  not  of  outward  incitjeuts,  but  of  the  inner  world  which 
He  brought  with  Uiiu,  and  which  He  lodged  t>o  affectionately  in  llie 
eonls  of  meu,  and  which  now  inve&ts  oar  earthly  world. 

The  Memorabilia  are  the  drama  o£  a  human   ferment  which  tha 
presence  of  Jesas  has  set  np.     The  problem   before   us   is  not  the 
continental  examination  which  aeeks  to  discover  the   greater  or  leu 
correspondence  between  the  bnman  wltneBs  and  the  facts  it  report 
the  phyeiology  and  the  psychology  of  the  witnessing  conditions,  tV 
Klamerean    futility    of    impoaeible    explorations,    but    the    piactiei] 
correspondence    botweon    the    presence    of    Jesus    and   the    hniin 
ferment.      A    baker    puts    yeast    into    the    flour    of    wheat.      TV 
yeast  is  a  plant,  microscopic  in  minutone^  ;  the  plants  multiply  liy 
fission,  and  they  pofisess  the   whole   lamp.     The   effect   is  that  the 
cbemioalcorapoiution  is  rearranged,  and  what  youconldnothavedigestd 
OS  flonr  becomes  digestible  as  bread.     It  is  the  aamo  snbstanDebal 
rearranged.     Jnst  such   has  been  the  presence  of  Jesaa — a  fermnt 
to  recast  human  nature  and  remodel   liveit,  to   rnakt"  our   life  a  pew 
and  a  force.     The   one  thing  that  wo  need  is  to  get   onrsolrcB  ■*• 
arranged.     There  is  no  dispute  that  the  rearrangement  has  tilm 
place,  and  there  can  be  no  dispute  about  the  correspondence  betwm 
the  ferment  and  tlie  rearranged   life.      The  question  is  whether  (b« 
literature  is  a  fair  expresaioa,  such  as  is  possible  to  the  infirmities  df 
langnage  ;  of  the  ferment  aud  the  Ufe.    Which  is  answered  by  anplr 
looking  round. 

History    is    printed    in    books,    but    it    lives    in   the    sonlt  «f 
men  ;  it  is  a  dead  thing  in  Ubrary  aud  print ;  it  lives  in  souli   k 
critical   examination   of  historic  records  is  like  the  beating  of  dul 
out  of  carpets  iu  March,  which  take  to  dust  and  moths  again ;  pMcb* 
ments  aud   folios   fataJly  hospitable  that  way.     The  really  hielorics\ 
Tecord  is  iu  the  souls  of  men,  in  the  living  generations.     Few  men 
know  the  history  of   their   country ;    still    fewer^not    one  In  ttfn 
thoueaud — could  pass  an  esamiuation  in  history.     History  poateftO 
the  intellects  of  only  expert*  and  specialiete.     But  the  history  ist*** 
lost^  though  it  is  not  in  the  intellect.      It  enters  into  the  life-blood     ■^ 
a  nation,  an  ancooFiciotis  but  potent  force.      It  distils  down  into  t 
uuseeu  under-currents,  in  which  our  true  life  is.     Few  EDglishm^^-  A 
could  be  eatecbised  to  soy  purpose  in  the  history  of  the  Refonnatioc^ 
but  the  Reformation   is  a  living  force   in  the  souls  of  Englishm^^* 
Few  Scotchmen  conld  tell  you  in  what  county  Drumotog  is,  ort-^ 
reasons  for  wliich  Montrose  had  John  Brown  shot ;  bnt  the  story 
the  Covenanters   is  inwoven  into  the  temper  of  the  nation.     E 
generation   lives  by  the  aocnmalated  wealth  of  its  put,  bnt  w 
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tbe  inviBibld  capital  banked  except  ia  the  soula  of  men  ?  Certainly 
not  in  the  libraries.  History  is  a  liviug  force,  not  as  printed  in 
books,  but  as  priated  by  a  mytiterioiis  process  in  the  Ilviog  tissues 
of  hamaa  hearts.  It  ia  an  arterial  circulation,  directing  the  health 
and  destiny  v!  natious.  Ii  is  never  lost.  Hut  it  does  not  live  in 
^  documents. 

B^     We  thus   reach   what   I   shall    call  the   biological   aspect   of  the 
»(lGbannine  Memorabilia,     Julin  put»  thiii  aspect  in  the  foreground  of 
t^e  motives  that  impelled  Lim  to  write.      He  says  he  had  Tolaminons 
materials  at  his  command,  and  that  he  made  a  selection  from  them 
that  men  mi^^'ht  have  life  in  the  name  of  Jesas  Christ.    We  are  tbink- 
ing  in  these  days  the  philosophy  of  erolution,  and  wo  ore  using  the 
terms  which  the  science  of  evolotion  has  furnished  us.      This  ia  our 
atmosphere.     Trnnslato  the  idnoa  of  John  into  the  terras  of  biology, 
md  they  mean  that  around  him  is  the  environment  of  the  presence  of 
'Jesus,  and  that  by  the  impact  of  this  environment  upon  him,  he  had 
found  a  new  life,  and  that  ho  is  (uaxious  that  this  inv^'stment  and  its 
pressures  should  act  upon  others,  and  bo  a  life  in  thpm.     This  life  has 
managed  to  correlate  with  itself  the  various  mental  structures  and  heart 
_^  fnnctions  which  gn  to  organise  lifo,  and  the  organism  is  the  Christian  life. 
Hi'     Critics  and  apologists  have  failed  to  ask  in  these  pathless  arguments 
nboat  authorship  and  authenticity  the  question  of  relevancy:  What  is 
the  argument  of  the  Johannine  authenticity  good  for  ?     What  do  yon 
want  to  get  at  ?     Literature  does  not  create  life ;  life  creates  Htera- 
Hctare.     The  Christisn  life  has  come  into  existence ;  it  exists  to  this 
^6ay.     Lifp  produces  a  literature  about  itself,  and  the  literature  is  an 
expression  of  the  life.     You  surely  do  not  want  to  disprove  tbe  Chrls- 
Bjftiaa  life,  which  is  beyond   proof.     It   is  a  fact.     You  surely  do  not 
H'Want  to  test  the  reality  of  the  life  by  showing  that  a  certain  literaturo 
l^ttbont  it  was  written  a  hundi-ed  years  after  it  arose.     The   reality  of 
'  a  life  has  only  one  test — its  exictence.     The  quality  of  the  life  may 
be  inferior,  and  quality  is  tested   by  its   capacity   for   doing  work. 
Even  to  speak  of  a  trustworthy  or  an  untrustworthy  lifo  is  an  irrelev- 
^biDCe.      A  human  life  which  has  existed  for  2000  years  must,  in  the 
^■nature  of  things,  be  trustworthy.     If  the  Christian  life  is  not  in  dis- 
pute, the  discussions  about  authenticity  are  irrelevances.     They  are 
hnge  misdirections  of  hnman  energy.    The  only  end  they  can  serve  is 

»gymna«tics  for  scholarship;  a  revelry  of  lilerarj'  footballing. 
This  literature  proposes  to  itself  the  task  of  giving  expression  to 
<:.he  origin  and  IbrceK  and  facts  of  the  Christian  life.  The  existence 
«Df  this  life  is  not  disputable.  The  only  question  before  us  is  this,  Is 
^he  literature  true  to  the  life  ?  Does  it  show  us  the  substratum  of 
"^hn  life?  Is  it  one  of  those  melodious  expressions  which  the 
Citerary  facntty  stirred    by  emotion   has    given    to   a   life  ?     ' 
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Slemorials  are  not  responsible  for  tlie  lire ;  the  life  is  spaoeor  for 
them.  Linnreus  wrote  the  story  of  plant  life  and  (_'nvier  that  of  Boimal 
life,  and  Darwin  traced  their  lineages,  bnt  they  are  not  reaponsable'l 
for  the  life  or  lineage  of  plant  or  ammal.  The  problem  before  critics 
and  apologista  equally  is  the  correspondence  between  the  potencies  of 
this  life  and  the  analytic  portraiture  of  the  potencies,  Suppose  .lohn 
did  not  write  th<»e  reminiscences,  some  one  else  did  it,  and  they  are 
juat  as  valuable  as  far  as  this  correspondence  is  concerned.  Suppose 
they  were  written  in  the  second  century  and  not  the  first,  they  ar» 
equally  valid  for  the  purpose  of  tracing  the  equation  between  the  life 
and  the  literature.  Suppose  John  freely  translated  modes  of  Christ's 
thought  into  Greek  forms,  it  only  ilhistratea  the  native  expansion 
which  tlie  germinal  possesses.  With  the  expansion  of  the  life  the 
literature  i.>xpaada ;  with  the  versatilities  of  life  the  Ut«ralare  varies. 
Tliere  is  a  general  likeness  between  the  Johannine  account  of  the 
Christian  pheuonaenou  and  the  Pauline  and  the  Petrine,  with  variation* 
such  us  alwavii  difTereutiate  the  species  of  a  genus. 

You  lind  fault  with  the  literature ;  you  say  it  containa  legends. 
Begin  by  amending  the  life,  and  then  the  literature  will  be  amended. 
Propose  emendations  in  the  worship,  the  love,  the  aspirations  of  tfae'j 
life.  Does  the  Christian  life  of  these  years  consist  of  lying  impulses?" 
Legends  are  literature,  not  the  forces  and  factors  of  life.  You 
cannot  quarrel  with  the  forces  and  factors  of  life.  When  yon  have 
abstracted  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  and  the  resurrection  and  the  ascen- 
sion from  the  record,  how  much  of  the  human  life  called  Christiau 
is  left  ? 

Modify  the  life — take  away  from  it  the  worship  of  Jesus,  abstract 
from  it  the  fre8hne.«»s  which  thp  resurrection  gives,  and  the  environ- 
ment which  the  ascension  has  provided,  and  then  the  litorntnre  will 
be  amended  in  harmony,  or  it  will  become  obsolete  and  another  litera- 
ture will  embody  it.  Or  better  still,  bring  out  a  Bible  with  such 
emendations  as  yon  think  it  requires,  scoring  out  the  legendary,  and 
inspire  a  Christian  life  by  means  of  it.  lint  to  be  quarrelling  with  a 
literature  which  answers  with  such  accuracy  to  an  existing  life  is  the 
querulousness  of  aa  effete  criticism.  You  m»y  as  well  pick  aqaarrel 
with  the  moon  or  with  the  shape  an  oak  takes.  This  is  historical 
pcdautry  and  critical  pedlaring;  documents  and  qnotations  and 
palimpsests  are  small  wares  in  eucb  bands. 

The  "Laws "of  Plato  are  accepted  by  Professor  Jowett  asgenaineOD 
the  authority  of  Aristotle,  and  Jowett  says  that  if  that  dialogue  is 
accepted  as  genuine  there  ought  to  be  no  hesitation  in  receiving  as 
genuine  the  "  Sophist "  and  the  "  Statesman."  Eminent  scholars,  bow- 
ever,  dispute  the  genuineness  of  the  three  dialogues.  Bat  to  what 
purpose  ?  If  these  dialogues  are  expreeaive  pictures  of  Greek  thougl 
and  life,  and  so  like  what  Plato  has  given  us  that  modern  pbilosopheri^ 
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are  divided  ia  their  jadgmont,  let  us  call  a  halt  to  Ons  whole  afyle  of 
disottsaioo,  excopt  as  a  literary  curiosity.  The  imitations  are  ae  good 
as  the  onginala,  and  the  originals  arc  no  bettor;  they  are  genaine 
reflections  of  Groc^k  thought,  true  to  it  and  harmonious  with  it.  The 
writer  and  the  time  are  perft^ly  immaterial.  The  Socrates  of  Plato  is 
mainly  an  ideal  character,  the  authors  of  the  "  Laws"  and  the  "Sophist" 
may  be  fictitiooB  Platos^  but  the  literatore  ia  authentic  in  giving  us 
what  Greek  thought  was  in  n-presontatire  meo.  The  reality  of  the 
UteraiurQ  consists  in  its  being  a  just  reRection  of  the  thinking  of  that 
subtle  race.  The  imitations  of  IMato,  if  they  are  redectionsof  Greek 
thought,  authenticate  Greek  life  qnite  as  effectively  as  the  originals. 
If  John  did  not  write  these  ^[emorials,  some  one  did  who  caa  so 
imitate  him  as  to  impose  upon  the  judgmeiit«  of  men  who  lired  as 
close  to  him  in  time  m  Aristotle  did  to  Plato,  and  the  imitation  to 
this  day  divides  the  judgment  of  competent  scholars.  The  iiaitatic>a, 
u  a  reSectioQ  of  the  Christian  life,  is  as  valuable  as  any  original  can 
b6.  If  it  be  a  just  reflection  of  the  forces  which  created  the  Chris- 
tian life — and  it  must  be  that  at  least— it  is  of  no  consequence  who 
wrote  it,  or  when  it  was  written.  And  so  far,  it  tells  the  same  story 
of  forces  as  Matthew  and  Paul,  and  shows  the  same  life  working  in 
them,  aud  in  Athanasius,  and  Augustine,  and  St.  Bernard,  and  Luther, 
and  Knox.  In  the  presence  of  the  science  of  biology  these  discus- 
noDS  about  authorship  and  chronology   are   undergraduate  dialectics 

ut  historical  curiosities. 

When  this  genius  of  a  human  life  has  given  a  veritable  literature 
to  it,  that  literature  becomes  food  for  the  life.  Whether  a  literature 
is  true  to  a  life  is  tested  by  its  capacity  for  becoming  food.  Food 
does  not  originate  life,  but  sustains  it,  repairing  its  waste  and  supply- 
ing its  heat.  Life  must  be  a  fact  before  it  can  get  a  literature. 
Before  we  could  have  had  the  Old  Testament,  Uebrew  life  most 
have  established  itself.  Before  we  could  have  hod  the  Iliad  we 
must  have  had  Greek  life.  The  Old  Testament  nourished  Hebrew 
life,  aud  the  Iliad  Greek  life.  But  literature  is  aliment  ouly  when  it 
has  the  constitueuts  for  the  special  life.  Between  the  functions  of 
cattle  life  and  the  chemistriea  of  grass  there  is  an  affinity,  and  grass 
is  food  for  cattle.  Iliia  monograph  of  Jesus  has  been  the  food 
of  that  genus  of  human  life  we  call  Christian,  and  it  is  so  I7  the  heat 
power  it  gives  to  Christian  forces.  Literature  is  only  one  kind  of 
food,  but  it  ia  nutritivo  by  possessing  the  proper  constituents  for 
sttmnloB  and  growth.  "  If  ye  abide  in  mo,  and  my  words  abide 
in  you  " — these  are  the  two  kinds  of  food,  the  words  of  Christ  next 
to  the  Person  of  Christ,  These  Memorials  had  been  long  ago 
dismissed  into  the  limbo  of  forgotten  libraries  if  they  bad  not  con- 
tained  the  indispensables  of  nutrition,  and  if  there  had  not  been  a  Ufa 
to  nourish. 
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The  problem  of  these  Memorials,  in  the  pruence  of  the  science  of 
btologj,  is  not  aathorsbip  or  chronology  ;  indeed  no  snch  problent 
now  exists  for  the  Bible  literature ;  even  the  growth  and  Uter 
editorships  and  adaptiations  are  not  material  to  the  problem.  The- 
problera  narrows  itself  JDto  two  questions  far  away  from  doubta  and 
goesses  and  likelihooda  of  criticism.  It  ia,  so  to  sp«ak,  a  problem- 
which  has  its  analogies  with  physiology.  What  are  the  inspirations' 
of  the  mind  life  called  Christiaa  ?  is  the  fust  ijuesilon,  which  ifr 
answered  by  a  ^simple  analysis  of  saintly  lives.  And  again.  What  is- 
the  oxygen,  the  hydrogen,  and  the  carbon  in  this  literature  to 
noarisb  this  mind  life  ?  Dismiss  as  obsolete  questions  of  geauinendfts. 
Demand  as  present  this  question  of  life  and  its  genealogy,  and  the' 
literature  as  the  nourishment  of  this  life.  All  else  is  antlquananism 
for  a  museum  ;  palaeuiitology  of  dead  forms  of  thought.  We  deposit 
the  literature  of  canoiiicities  in  a  clean  cabinet  of  antique  bones. 

Criticism  has  said  its  Koes  ;  if«  value  i&  that  of  the  minus  quantify 
in  mathematics.  It  is  now  the  Luro  of  the  creative  faculty.  Wft 
addreaa  oarselres  to  the  raliag  characteristics  of  the  MemorabiliAr 
the  nntritiouti  materials.  These  are  idealism,  mysticism,  and  sym^ 
bolism. 

Yon  go  into  au  orchid  house  and  see  a  hundred  orchid  plants.  No 
two  are  wholly  alike  in  leaf  or  ilower,  but  they  are  like  enough  in 
their  unlikeness.  If  you  hail  your  eye  on  them  long  enough,  yon 
could  never  mistake  the  orchid  character,  Kach  one  is  a  modiBctition 
of  a  typical  character.  There  is  an  inner  unity,  a  typo  to  which  yon 
can  refer  them  all.  a  pattern  after  which  they  nro  sketched.  No  one 
has  seen  this  pattern,  and  this  invisible  t^pe  or  archetype  is  the 
orchid  idea  or  ideality  which  is  to  be  found  only  in  God.  You  see  » 
hundred  children.  No  two  children  are  alike,  but  there  is  a  common 
nsmething  which  we  call  childhood.  Childhood  is  the  unseen  ideality 
in  which  all  children  are  included.  '*  Tbt-ir  angels  do  always  behold 
the  face  of  my  I-'ather  which  is  in  hraren,"  is  the  Hebrew  pictorial 
way  of  expressing  what  the  Greeks  would  call  the  idealism  of  child- 
hood. There  is  a  variety  of  human  races,  hut  humanity  is  the  idea 
of  them  all.  The  idea  b  one  ;  the  particulars  are  many.  An  idaai 
universe  surrounds  ns,  from  which  the  visible  world  has  its  ideas,  and 
the  originals  of  both  are  in  God  ;  the  One  in  the  many ;  the  Whole 
in  the  parts.  It  la  to  the  Greek  mind  that  we  owe  this  way  of  look- 
ing at  things.  "The  philosopher  Uvea  with  ideas,"  says  Plato.  And 
our  latest  science  sees  the  ideal  evenwhere.  *'  Homology  clean 
away  the  mist  Ijrom  such  terms  as  the  scbemo  of  nature,  ideal  types* 
archetypal  patterns  or  ideals,  &c. ;  for  these  terms  come  to  express 
real  facta,"  * 

"  rarwin  on  tbc  "  FeriUusation  of  OrcbW*,''  p-  2$3. 
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la  these  ^[emorabilia  Jt'siiti  Christ,  who  appeared  iu  the  flesh,  {& 
seen  ia  the  idi>al  imiverse  as  the  Kteraal  Miud,  from  Whom  havo 
emaaated  the  tbousand  forma  of  nature.  The  human  miod  is  \]i& 
greatest  thing  we  know.  The  origiDal  of  it  is  seen  in  Jesus,  and  the 
original  of  Him  io  the  Kteraal  Mind.  The  local  Je-sas,  who  liyed  in 
I'ateSitiDe,  is  pictured  as  the  Lord  of  all  time.  The  ifebrew  Christ, 
who  has  a  nationality  in  our  race,  is  the  Ideal  Son  of  man.  Hi» 
miracles  are  not  mere  wonders,  bat  signs  or  signals  pointing  to  ideas, 
principles  and  truths ;  tbeir  value  lies  not  in  themgelves,  but  in  their 
look  npward  to  the  unseen  behind  them. 

The  vino  is  a  familiar  creeper.     The  nnion  of  its  branches  to  tha 

stem  has  ita  pattern  in  ttie  union  of  Christ  to  the  race.     There  is  no 

bruit* bi-aring  without  this  attachment  of  branch  to  stem,  and  this  law 

has  its  archetype  in  the  spirltaol  world  in  the  communion  nf  sonls 

with  Christ  by  which  vital  forces  are  interrelated.     I  am  the  Ideal 

K  Vine;  I  am  the  tmth  in  the  vine,  the  underlying  idea.    All  throngh^ 

this  element  of  idealism  or  first  principles  pervades  the  Memorabilia. 

I       The  interest  in   Pilate's   relation  to   the  crucifixion  consists  in    his 

H  attempting  to  elude  the  first  principles  which  lay  at  the  bottom  of 

I       him,  and  which  he  had  perceived  as  the  nnsoen  basis  of  being.     An 

utterance  of  Caiaphas,  who  ia  a  trimming,  fcime-serring  politician,  is 

re^stered,  tn  which  he  hit  upon   the  principle  of  vicariousness,  as 

justifying  a  conspiracy  for  murder.     This  earth  of  ours  h  a  station 

in  a  Divine  country.      "In  my  l-'ather's  country  are  many  stations." 

Death  is  idealised  away,  and  its  grim  visage  is  lost  In  life.     "  I  am 

the  resurrection  and  the  life :  he  that  liveth  and  beUevetli  in  me  shall 

never  die,"     Wherever  the  primary,  the  ulterior,  the  essential,  th» 

ouiversal,  wherever  the  ideal  in  any  of  its  forms  was  made  risible 

in  the  life  o£  Christ,  it  is  presen'i'd  in  these  i-enitnisceuces.     Unless 

■  we  are  alive  to  this  ground-note  uf  idealism  we  shall  miss  the  force  of 
much  of  what  we  n-ad.  Christ  is  presented  to  ua  moving  in  tlie 
Jtingdom  of  ideas  as  lli»  own  realm.  An  ideal  universe  environs  us, 
and  the  mind  entori)  into  correspondence  with  it.  Poetry,  wluch  is 
the  universal  speech  ui'  men,  is  the  attempt  to  bring  down  this  ideal 

■  universe  to  the  level  of  the  moet  ordinary  miud. 
The  potencies  of  mind  lie  in  the  perception  of  principles.     Every- 
t-hing  practical  resta  upon  a  principle,  and  to  find  it  gives  to  action  a 
atrongth.     This  perception  difiereutistes  thp  artisan  from  the  artist. 
The  merely  practical  man,   who  may   be   suooessEul  by  virtue  of  a 
statural  abrewdnesa,  soon  find?  work  a  drudgery,  except  it  be  bringing 
%im  money.     But  the  clerk  who,  as  he  enters  bills  of  exchange,  sees 
:£n  them  the  laws  of  commerce  or  economic  truths,  is  not  only  on  his 
~way  to  be  Q  banker,   but  oIsd  to  have  pleasure  in   banking.     The 
^^nechanic,  who  sci's  the  laws  of  motion  and  compression  and  expansion 
V-^of  materials    while    handting    his   engine,    is  on  the    way  to 
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engineer.  Practicnl  men  think  principlos  «  bore  ;  but  it  is  when  tlie 
mind  is  horcd  by  principles  that  its  hidden  powers  show  themselves. 
"When  we  fei?l  the  bito  of  ideas,  then  we  can  say  we  know  the  thrill 
o£  being.  All  cnpablci  action  is  the  work  of  ideas.  To  be  cnrious 
to  know  what  Hes  behind  appearances,  to  arrtre  at  reasons,  to  pry 
into  meanings,  to  seek  the  universal  in  details,  to  look  on  the  haze 
of  the  horizuns  and  feel  that  there  is  something  beautiful  io  the  &r- 
away  of  things  which  we  only  just  see — this  makes  charaotor  beauti- 
ful, and  condact  forceful,  and  action  luminous.  Idealisms  give  foreo 
and  beauty  to  these  Memorabilia. 

Eternal  life  is  a  ruling  phrase  here,  and  eternal  lifo  is  not  longevity ; 
it  is  the  negation  of  duration.  It  is  a  timeless  and  spaceless  being, 
a  condition  in  which  there  is  no  time  to  be  counted  and  no  epace 
which  can  be  measured.  Eternal  life  is  the  opoch  of  the  ideal,  an 
,'oon  or  era  of  the  ideal,  as  the  Greek  word  rendered  "  eternal  "  means ; 
an  iRonian  life. 

Ifysticiam  is  another  gronnd-noto  in  this  monograph.  The  mystio 
principle  in  our  nature  is  that  which  draws  ua  into  ourselves,  there 
to  see  the  imago  of  the  nniverae,  there  to  hear  the  footfalls  of  oor 
God.  Mysticism  himrs  the  blackbird  in  woodlands  within  ns,  sees 
the  clouds  ns  shadow  and  colour  in  sceneries  of  the  soul.  When  yon 
have  heard  the  owl  acreeching  htto-hoo  in  the  night,  and  then  heard 
a  sound  behind  that  sound,  making  weird  the  hoara,  then  you  have 
interpreted  the  speech  of  the  owl.  We  are  microcosms  a  little 
within  the  vast  encompassing  universe  inhabited  by  God.  The 
my&tic  feels  the  stir  of  God  within  him,  the  Holy  Spirit  dwelling  in 
him — is  startled  by  a  Christ  forming  in  him. 

The  mystic  element  in  this  literature  is  seen  from  the  beginning. 
The  light  of  mind  is  the  light  of  the  Christ  in  us.  He  is  the  Light 
which  lighteneth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world,  and  there- 
fore a  ChristUness  is  seen  in  us.  Kicodemus,  in  the  choking  dulness 
of  his  times,  had  allowed  his  soul  to  come  up  to  the  surface ;  bat 
bad  interior  capacities.  Christ  digs  below  the  rubbish  to  find  the 
interior,  and  says,  "  Except  a  man  be  born  again,  he  cannot  see  tha 
kingdom  of  God."'  See  what  ?  Where  are  the  eyes  to  see  with  ? 
Where  is  the  kingdom  which  has  tc  be  (teen  ?  It  is  all  within,  eyes  and 
kingdom,  in  the  arcuna  of  the  soul.  We  are  in  the  silent  kingdoms ; 
a  province  of  theirs  is  in  us,  if  only  the  spirit  be  generated  within 
to  see  it.  Thomas  wanted  to  »ee  and  touch  Christ's  person,  and 
Christ  is  turning  the  rattonalt&t  into  a  luyatic,  to  see  without  eyes  and 
touch  without  bands,  unlocking  the  interior  of  him.  The  mystic 
has  Christ's  cross  within  himself;  the  resurrection  is  o  spring  morning 
within  him ;  the  ascension  is  an  ascendency  in  him.  He  asks  for  no 
evidences  ;  the  credentiala  are  in  him.  Mysticism  ia  the  divine  frag- 
ment in   us,   which  ia  sensitive  to  everything  divine,  the  spirit  self 
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within  the  sense  self,  where  as  in  ft  tent  vo  meet  with  God  and  talk 
•with  Him,  as  was  done  by  the  mystic  Mose«.  Tho  laat  bleasedncsa  is 
the  happiness  of  the  myBtic.  "  Blessed  nre  they  who  have  not  seen 
and  yet  have  believed."  Christ  wanted  the  touch  of  Mary  Magdalene 
after  he  hod  left  tho  world,  makinf^  Mary  Magdalene  n  mystic. 
"Touch  me  not ;  for  I  am  not  yet  ascended  to  my  Father." 

Tho  direct    mystic    teaching  of  this  literary  niasterpieco    is  con- 

oemtratrd  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  chapters,  distilled  in  such 

.  ideas  :  ''  I  will  come  to  you."     "  We  will  come,  and  make  onr  abode 

with  you."     "Abide   in  me,  and  X  in  yon."     "  I  in  them,  and  thou 

in  me,  that  they  may  be  made  perfect  la  one." 

To  make  onrselves  conscious  of  the  world  within  ns  is  imperative 
upon  ns.  It  is  the  best  of  us.  We  are  far  too  conscious  of  the 
worhl  without  as.  It  is  In  thought  and  passion  and  revene  that  we 
iBtet  with  God.  It  is  not  our  temptation  to  be  too  much  in  these 
pull.  We  have  to  force  ourselves  into  these  mystic  regions.  The 
quietiat  ia  blamed  for  being  too  much  with  himself,  but  there  is  not 
nmch  danger  of  tho  ordinary  man  ovonioing  mysticism.  To  like  our 
own  soul  and  enjoy  the  society  we  Gnd  there,  and  to  tap  tho  wealth 
which  lit^s  stratiQed  there,  is  a  neglected  duty,  and  the  (|nietists  are 
teaching  an  our  duty.  They  like  tho  silences  of  the  soul  and  tho 
atiUnesBes  of  nature  which  speak  to  tho  inner  silences,  aud  the  divine 
society  found  in  them  both,  making  the  soni  fragrant  of  other 
climates.  It  is  not  the  extravagance  htit  the  essence  of  religion.  *'  I 
will  come  unto  you."  "  He  that  eateth  my  f!>t>ah,  and  drinkoth  my 
blood,  honsies  himself  with  me,  ami  I  with  him." 

My  Boal,  thou  art  not  far  from  thy  Christ.  Christ  is  within  thee. 
In  thy  breath  is  the  breath  of  God.  See  with  the  eyes  of  God,  glow 
with  the  emotions  of  God,  the  stir  within  thee  is  from  the  tides  of  the 
Infinite.  The  tabernacle  of  God  is  within  thee,  and  there  thou  shalt 
know  the  Christ  that  is  within  thee,  there  feel  the  beaniiful  hope  of 
^ing,  there  tind  that  Christ  is  being  formed  within  thee,  the  hope  of 
-glory.      Suchlike  is  the  soUIoqny  of  the  mystic. 

Idealism  and  mysticism  modify  each  other,  and  the  wholesomeneBs 

Mof  these  ?kIcmorahilia  is  seen  in  putting  the  two  elements  alongside  of 

^■neli  other.     The  mystic  becomes  unreal.     The  idealist  cortfcts  him 

^BbA  calls  him  to  the  actnal.     We  con  idealise  as  much  as  we  like,  hut 

only  by  starting   from   the   visihle    and    the    palpable.     The   artist 

becomes  wnsuous  and  the  mystic  calls  him  back  to  his  true   home 

within  the  spirit.     The  basis  of  Christendom  is  the  sense  of  Christ 

within  us,  and  it  has  even  become  hereditary.     Hut  Christ  is  also  in 

■  tlie  heavens  and  there  are  worlds  outside  of  us. 
A  third  ground-note   of  the   Memorabilia  is  the  symbolism  which 
pervades  them.     A   symbol  is  a  painting  from  nature,  a   picture  of 
spiritual  ideas  aud  visions.     The  idealist  and  the  mystic  clothe  their 
VOL.  tJC  3  c 
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visions  in  figares  taken  from  the  riuble  in  Datnre.  The  ontnrard 
world  is  related  to  the  inward  world,  not  by  fantasies  and  accommo- 
dations  but  by  the  origuial  make  of  thero,  as  hoUliog  the  same  divine- 
ideas  in  related  realms.  Matter,  life,  mind,  spirit,  unseen  worlds  8r»| 
in  ono  serial  line  of  jijradation,  «jnstructed  by  the  same  creative 
thought  and  emotion.  Poesy  is  the  mediator  between  these  realms^ 
and  rejoices  us  by  the  harmony  it  makes  between  eonse  and  spirit,  ami 
its  instrument  is  symbolism.  The  vision  of  a  poet  sees  the  inner 
unity,  and  when  he  reveals  this  inner  unity  wo  feel  the  pleasures  of, 
poetry. 

Symbolism  u;  all    through  the  fttemorabiHa.      Jesus  is  here  thd 
poet,   using   nature  to  illumine  the  supernatural,  bringing  the   out- 
ward into  a  rhythmic  relation  with  the  inner.     Light,  as  the  imperial  i 
principle  in  natnro,  ia  the  analogue  of  the  Eternal  Mind  in  Jesus,  and 
of  the  mind- region   in  ns,   as  its   fragment.     Water,  as  the  kingly 
agent  supremo  in  the  world,  is  the  emblem  of  the  Holy  iSpirit,  suprenitt  \ 
over  spirits,  and  as  a  queenly  action,  scnlpturing  the  earth,  is  the 
Sgure  of  the  human  life  in  U9  a3  nn  imitation  of  the  Divine  SpiriL 
Comprehensive  symbols  these,  ever  recurring  in  this  literature — tii»j 
lamb,  the  dove,  the  harvest,  the  bread,  the  shepherd  and  the  sheeprj 
the  fragrance  of  spicea,  the  sown  grain,  the  country  and  its  inns,  thw 
vine,  and  the  moat  original  of  all  symbols,  the  blood  and  the  water,] 
as  pictorial  of  the    moral    forces  in    the  death   of  Christ.     Nfttar»j 
surrenders  herself  to  the  spiritual,  and  is  assessed  all  through  he^ 
parts  in  the  interests  of  the  spiritual  world. 

SymbolUm  i;^  the  form,  hue,  and  scent  in  which  Nature  ptctar««'j 
the   infinite  vioTvleaaoess.      Three    worlds    are    ours — tho  world 
faculty  within,  the  visible  universe,  and  the  unseen  which  fringes  oS 
from  the  visible,  where  we  see  the  august  First  Cause  of  all  thing^j 
The    senses  mediate   between  the    human  faculty  and   Nature; 
imagination,  or    the  worshipful  in    us,  intercedes  with   us  for  GocLJl 
Nature  is  religious  all  through,  and   corresponds  with  our  rcligiona*] 
ness,  and  we  correspond  with  the  Eternal  Father.     Nature  provide! 
US  with  the  raw  materials  of  those  pictures  in  the  galleries  of  which 
we  worsliLp  Wod.     The  metnphyaics  within  na,  the  poetry  in  Natnre, 
and  the  worshipful  in  God  are  tho  sublimo  conoordances  of  religion. 
God  hides  everywhere  in  the  human  facalty,  and  religion  is  the  inex- 
pressible and  unexpressed  discovory  of  Him  there.     God  hides  every- 
where in    Natnre,  and    symbolism  is  the  joyous  expression   of  the 
discovery  of  Him  thero.     Nature  ia  a  transparency  through  which  the 
unseen  universe  looks  in  upon  ns,  and  tho  rc^fracted  colours  of  thttj 
unseen    are    tho    similitudes,    allegories,    and    parables    of   religion  j 
Symbolism   makes  Nature    sacred,  and  becomes  sacramental  of  tbaj 
inmost  realities  of  religion.      It  maps  out  for  us,  with  colour,  somsi 
apots  in  the  geography  of  unexplored  continents. 
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These  three  aotea  of  ideallem,  mjatictsm,  and  symbolism  give  to 
t1iis  composition  the  character  of  a  work  of  art  The  history  that  is 
in  it  is  worked  up  witb  these  elt*meuts  to  produce  a  half  epic,  half 
dramatic  literature,  u  literary  phcuomenon  inJei'd.  And  only  in  this 
way  was  a  proper  biography  of  Jesaa  possible.  Matthew,  !Miirk,  and 
Luke  are  artisans  of  His  biography;  John  i&  the  artist.  They  are 
well  called  tiynoptica ;  ^ving  uh  a  sort  of  ecUooI  synopsis  or  college 
syllabus;  materials  for  an  arttHt.  Froude  has  eaid,  "The  poet  is  the 
truest  hietorinn.  Whatever  is  properly  valnable  in  history  the  pot^ta 
give  us,  nub  events  and  names,  but  emotion,  action,  life.  ....  Great 
men,  and  all  men  properly  so-called,  whatever  is  genuine  and  natural 
in  them,  lie  beyood  proae,  and  can  only  be  really  represented  by  the 
poet.  This  ia  the  reason  why  such  men  as  Alexander,  or  as  Ctcsar, 
or  as  Cromwell,  ao  perplex  na  in  histories,  because  they  and  thwr 
actions  are  beyond  the  Boope  of  the  art  throagh  which  we  have  looked 
at  them."  * 

The  aim  of  the  Moraorabilia  is  not  information  but  impression,  and 
the  impression  of  a  singular  fact,  that  of  the  profonnd  intimacy  be- 
tween Christ  and  the  ideal,  mystic,  and  spiritual  world,  that  He  ia  the 
Son  of  the  Eternal  Father  as  no  one  else  before  Him  waa,  and  that  as 
such  He  is  the  creator  of  a  life  not  before  foand  amongst  men.  They 
trace  the  growth  and  the  struggles  of  this  consciousness.  This  inti- 
macy of  Jesus  colours  tke  literature  from  beginning  to  end.  And 
the  intf'nded  impresj^ion  is  no  doubt  conveyed,  not  exactly  in  the 
diction  which  Christ  employed  when  speaking  to  His  untrained 
students,  but  in  a  diction  which  John  later  on  felt  more  appropriate. 
It  is  visible  on  the  surface  that  the  Memorabilia  represent  Christ 
speaking  in  a  style  different  from  that  in  which  He  is  reported  by  the 
Synoptics.  These  Memorabilia  touch  the  Synoptics  only  in  four 
places;  they  select  the  occasions  where  Chriat  spoke  on  other  topics; 
they  give  detailed  conversations  and  condense  long  arguments.  Have  we 
the  very  words  o£  Jesus  ?  Suppose  we  have  not.  Does  the  paper  on 
which  the  letter  is  written  affect  its  veracity  ?  We  want  ideas,  not 
words.  Words  are  the  paper  on  which  ideas  write  themselves.  The 
ideas  translated  into  an  idiom  of  Greek  words  are  ideas  still.  For  an 
epic  or  drama  it  was  even  necessary  that  they  should  suffer  this 
translation. 

The  thoughts  of  Christ  pa.s8od  thiough  John's  mind  as  light 
pasBea  through  a  prism,  and  is  brokon  up  iuto  its  colour  contents. 
Prismatic  refractions  are  an  analysis  of  tlio  light,  but  they  are  all 
contained  in  the  light.  The  clear  light  of  Christ's  mind  is  seen  in 
colonr,  now  one  and  now  another,  in  the  Mt'moriala  before  us.  Tho 
colours  were  all  contained  in  Christ's  miuil,  and  they  are  shown  to  us 
in  striking  combinations.  Combine  all  these  thoughts  into  one  wholo 
•  FrondVa  "  Short  Bludiei ; "  Herotr ;  vol.  i.  pp.  50G,  507. 
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and  yon  have  again  the  li^ht.  What  mind  in  that  age  could  have 
originated  idf^a9  and  emotionx  sach  as  are  her«^  reported,  which  have 
not  their  parallel  anywhere  ?  Who  bnt  one  inspired  by  Chriat,  through 
whoni  Christ's  thont;ht3  had  poased  as  into  a  prism,  conld  hare  written 
thia  literatore  ?  C'ooU!  sach  thoughts  bo  an  invention  ?  Conld  the 
fiitoatioQ  in  which  they  were  spoken  be  the  creation  of  a  novelist? 
They  are  no  other  than  the  shivered  rays  in  which  the  light  of  Christ's 
mind,  as  it  passed  through  John,  analysed  itself.  Perhaps  some  of 
John's  tbougbta  bad  passed  into  another  mind  before  they  found 
tixpiMiiiiii  in  the  Memorabilia,  bnt  they  have  not  suffered  in  the  trans- 
mission. The  Memorabilia  does  not  betray  the  piecing  of  diflerent 
minds. 


The  form  of  the  Memorablia  is  moch  that  of  a  drama  ;  a  tragedy 
in  which  bamau  character  in  good  and  evil  develops  ruund  the  central 
figore  of  Christ,  who  is  Uimself  under  doom  ;  life  in  ity  hale  and  life 
in  its  love  for  the  Uoly  One  develop  side  by  side.  The  crucifixion  is  s 
shadow  which  early  falls  on  the  drama ;  fiom  the  Qfth  cbaptt^r  the 
strain  and  the  stress  and  thu  shock  of  death  are  felt ;  the  burf  of  tht* 
Btorm  is  blown  aboat.  It  is  a  tragedy  in  which  all  the  characters  are 
li\'ing  pen>ODS  and  nut  perMinations,  and  the  scenes  are  actual  and  not 
creations.  " ' 

The  action  of  the  drama  raovea  by  diali^nes.  Plato's  philosophy 
is  tanght  in  tlie  form  of  the  diatogne,  aud  an  imitation  of  the  Socratio 
dialogue  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  suggested  to  the  reader.  In  the 
Greek  world,  where  John  was  posted,  and  the  Greek  atmosphere  he 
had  long  breathed,  he  would  become  familiar  with  the  most  fnmiliar 
literature  around  him,  of  Greek  tragedy  and  Greek  philosophy,  and 
we  may  expect  to  see  traces  of  their  influence.  The  Hebrew,  pre- 
occupied with  the  religious  ideas  of  the  Old  Testament,  could  nod 
receive  much  Hellenic  colture,  but  he  is  snreto  be  scratched  and 
grooved  all  over;  wholly  impervious  he  could  not  be.  And  John  will 
have  us  understand  from  tW  beginning  that  be  is  giving  a  strong 
Greek  colonring  to  Christian  thought,  and  he  shows  us  that  he  will 
not  be  able  always  to  sustain  it.  For  after  the  first  five  verses  in 
the  Greek  strain  he  ha.s  to  stop  and  interject  a  bit  of  narrative. 
*' There  was  a  man  sent  from  God,  whose  name  was  John."  and  then, 
taking  breath,  he  resumes  the  subjective. 

The  sorrow  of  the  tragedy,  victorious  by  the  resurrection,  resembW 
very  mitch  the  tragedies  of  Euripides,  in  several  of  which  the  chorus 
strikes  an  Kaeter  note  of  triumph — 

••  (J  Victory,  \  r*r?rp  Ihy  »f>bCT  power, 
Gunrd  Ihuu  my  life,  nor  ovvr  coa«a  to  crown  mc."" 

•  Last   wortlit  of  "(^irpnto*,"  "Ipl'iiKciita  In  Tnuriii,"  ''Pliceniclao  Virsins."    la  • 
similar  Birain  is  the  concloeloD  of  ihc  ''Bicche,"  "Meden,"  "Amironuche,*""  AlCMtls." 
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Aud  Ibis  tragedy  has  the  phi1o<)opkar's  prologae  o£tke  logoa — "  In  the 
beginning  was  the  Eternal  Mind  " ;  and  the  epilogue  of  the  mystic'n 
bleesednesa — "Blessed  are  they  who  have  not  seen,  and  yet  have 
belioved."  In  both  tho  substance  and  form  of  the  Afemorabilia  we 
nwy  see  a  mixture  of  the  Greek  tragedy  and  the  Platonic  dialogne, 
such  as  a  Hebrew  genius  might  attempt  in  the  thick  of  Hellenic 
ciTilisntion,  and  feebly  succeed  in  it. 

It  is  of  tho  essence  of  the  drama  that  the  persons  speak  their  own 
character  and  do  their  own  deeds  without  the  poot  painting  a  lifesize 
picture,  or  giving  us  a  theory  of  tlio  character.  Tho  reader  does  that 
for  himself.  No  anteccdunis  of  Ntcodemua  are  given  to  us.  He  puta 
in  three  brief  appearances  on  tlie  stage,  and  we  can  draw  a  full  longt  h 
portrait  of  hioi.  He  i^  a  man  on  whom  has  futleu  the  curse  of  the 
aristocratic  caste  and  tho  blight  of  an  arid  age.  He  has  become 
BelGsb,  and  perhaps  there  are  some  misdeeds  on  his  conscience  of  itl- 
gottea  gains  and  self-indulgences,  and  he  is  trying  to  pre&erve  the 
expiring  embers  of  the  human  Grea  in  the  ashes.  He  improves  hi» 
opportunity.  He  has  near  lost  the  vision  of  the  spiritnal  kingdomt-. 
He  will  soon  be  asphyxiated,  and  he  escapes  in  tlie  dead  of  night 
from  the  mopbitic  vapours.  He  cannot  understand  rudimentary 
truths.  But  he  gets  into  the  society  ofChrist,  and  he  receives  the  hope- 
ful truth  that  sincere  souls,  though  they  have  gone  far  wrong,  will  come 
right,  who  cleave  to  the  veracities.  He  hrst  timidly  defends  innocence 
in  the  presence  of  a  formidnble  conspiracy.  Then  he  comes  into  the 
bla^e  of  light  and  into  the  mountain  air  of  inspiration,  and  asks  for 
the  dead  body  of  Jesns.  This  is  qnite  dramatic,  and  every  other 
charact4^r  who  ptays  a  part  in  the  tragedy  is  dramatised  in  the  same 
masterly  manner. 

The  moral  character  of  Piloto  ia  not  sketched,  nor  tho  intellectual 
angle  at  which  he  stood  towards  religious  truths.  He  appears  for 
once  in  tho  last  critical  scene,  and  we  see  where  ho  ia  by  the 
part  given  him  to  act.  He  knows  bis  duty,  but  he  has  long  been 
omitting  duties  which  cost  him  anything.  He  nndorstands  justice 
and  kindness,  but  not  when  they  clash  with  personal  int^erests.  He 
knows  the  facta  of  spiritual  science,  but  he  has  been  obfuscating 
himself  Ijy  questioning  and  doubting  them.  Tho  sense  of  the  super- 
natural can  still  startle  him,  but  be  has  been  long  darkeniug  the 
eternal  visions.  He  goes  in  and  out  of  the  hall  of  justice,  evading 
inconvenient  facts  and  trying  to  reconcile  the  irreconcilable,  and 
IB  fmally  overpowered  by  aelf-intereat  to  part  company  with  the 
Royal  Goodness  before  him.     Nothing  could  be  more  dramatic. 

■'The  noblort  of  oui  prince-i  iu  ruin  sink. 
lUiliTD  wu  lu  uui  liomes  and  weep  oat  Imb,'' 

'Bays  the  chorus  in  the  conclusion  of  the  "  Hercules "  of  Euripides. 
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The  drama  and  tlie  victoriuas  tragc^/,  the  Socratic  dialogne  and 
the  idealisra  of  Plato,  botb  give  form  to  Ute  MemorabUia. 


The  character  of  Joha  lends  itself  to  these  characteristics.  When 
we  Grat  see  him  in  the  traio in g- school  of  t>alilee,  he  is  a  man  with 
passion  as  the  basis  of  him,  irascible  in  affection,  ambitious,  without 
repose,  explosive  in  collision  with  untoward  incidents,  and  withal 
magnetic  in  emotion,  nnmed  a  Son  of  Thunder.  Up  to  the 
cmcitixion  tho  vigonra  of  his  affectionate  nature  were  violencas. . 
His  reaentments  are  hot  enough  to  ask  for  fire  from  heaven  iOi 
arango  an  insult ;  hn  ia  partisan  enough  to  rebuke  a  man  who  did 
good  nnauthorised  bj  his  college  ;  ho  wants  a  right  hand  place  in  the 
kingdom,  and  excites  thft  jpalonsy  of  his  brethren.  « 

But  the  death,  r<^6urrMtion,  and  glorification  of  Christ  have  so  sunk 
into  him  that  paisionat^ness  has  rapidly  become  passireneas.  He  is 
associated  with  Peter  in  the  iaanguralionsof  the  Christian  society,  bnt 
he  does  not  speak  ;  no  flash  is  seoQ,  no  thunder  is  heard,  issaing  from 
him.  Peter  is  the  spokesman  all  through;  John  stands  by  his  aide,, 
the  ailent  myotic,  looking  far  away  into  wonderlands.  Pet«r  ia  the 
body,  John  the  iuforwlDg  spirit;  Peter  the  granite  pillar.  John  the 
arch,  the  spirit  that  unites  tbo  parts  into  a  symmetry.  After  the 
fourth  cbapter  of  the  Acts  outy  once  does  the  name  of  John  appear, 
and  it  is  only  a  aamo.  Where  is  John  ?  He  has  gone  into  silence. 
He  is  the  still,  subjective,  mystic  heart  of  the  Christian  tociety. 
They  bare  posted  Uim  at  Kphesus,  but  John  and  Kpbesua  have&caroely 
a  hiitory,  except  in  the  recollections  and  refractions  of  the  mind  of 
Jesaa,  which  have  taken  the  shape  of  the  Memorabilia  and  the 
Epistles  of  love,  in  which  last  the  reconciliation  of  all  disputes  ia 
found  to  a  theology  of  love.  Peter  and  Paul  they  have  killed  ;  John 
is  too  ethereal  to  bo  killed  ;  you  cannot  lay  hands  on  a  spirit. 

Pnsaivoness  is  an  evolution  of  passion,  and  the  two  words  of  a 
common  origin  index  the  close  kinKliip  of  the  two  Btotes.  Passion 
has  an  openncM  to  outward  influence,  to  which  it  too  readily  responds 
in  llaKhefi  anj  sallies.  Whnn  Christ  became  an  improfision  upon  John 
in  tho  last  scenes,  the  stormy  forces  were  allayed,  and  a  quiet  con- 
BciouaneHs  was  generated  in  melodious  responsiveneeH  to  such  an 
environment.  Perhaps  no  clearer  prophecy  was  spoken  of  what 
Christ  wFid  to  do  for  the  htimon  facolty  than  this  transformation  of 
John's  temper  from  its  pnesion  into  paasivcness.  And  all  so  natural. 
Passion  normally  develops  into  a  tempered  quiet  susceptibility,  when 
it  accepts  the  finer  and  higher  inBnencca.  The  warmer  passions  have 
the  making  of  geuius.  A  genius  for  knowledge,  for  poetry,  for 
heroism,  hus  it^s  beginning  In  the  stormy  forces.  When  passionate 
natures  sobmit  to  a  higher  initiative  they  become  initiatives  them- 
selves. 
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A  jast  modem  parallel  to  the  evolution  of  JoLa'a  cliaracter  ia 
WoriJsworth.  In  hia  chiMhood  and  youth  he  flares  up  more  than 
Qnce  with  a  paasioo  which  might  have  heen  disastrous  iu  its  iaaues. 
His  mother  was  more  anxious  about  him  than  any  of  ]ivr  children, 
and  she  died  when  be  was  eight  years  of  ago.  The  poet  writer  that 
his  mother  had  seen  that  he  would  be  remarkable  for  g^Ktd  or  evil. 
"  The  cause  of  this  was  that  I  was  of  a  stilf,  muody,  violent  temper." 
His  capacity  fur  a  vicleut  response  to  impressions  is  seen  in  bis  put- 
ting himself  forward  as  »  header  of  the  Girondist  party  in  France. 
He  was  seasonably  and  forcibly  brought  home  by  his  friends  cutting 
-off  bis  supplies,  or  lie  had  shared  the  guillotine  fate  of  that  party  in 
Moy  1793,  For  years  he  was  afflicted  with  Bpasms  of  the  passion 
which  the  French  Revolution  bad  stirred  in  bim.  lint  the  poet 
■after^vards  settled  down  as  the  calm,  myntic  genius  of  Nature,  seeing 
his  ideals  tn  an  unruBled  mirror,  the  spirit  of  Lal{elands,  the  poet  of 
what  he  himself  has  phrased,  "  a  wise  passivenesa."  Taking  Nature 
for  his  enirironmenf,  the  passionate  poet  became  the  idealist,  the 
mystic,  and  the  symbolist  of  a  new  ap;e.  Taking  Christ  for  his 
flttvironment,  the  passionate  John  became  the  idealist,  the  mystic,  and 
the  symbolist  of  a  new  TOligion.  Goth  have  given  an  ori^dnality  to 
literature. 

The  anonymity  of  the  Memorials  is  just  like  the  idyllic  quiescences 
■of  John's  character.  IIow  could  tho  author  obtmde  his  personality 
in  the  silent^  mystic  world  which  ho  pictures  ?  It  would  be  an  an- 
ftccmly  invasion.  It  bad  to  bft  veiled  somehow.  The  incognito 
AUthonticatea  the  Johanuine  inspiration,  if  not  authorship. 


W.  W.  rKVTON. 


THE    BRAND   OF   CAIN  IN   THE 
GREAT  REPUBLIC. 


NO  m&D  knew  the  American  people  better,  and  nu  man  was  mow 
jealous  fur  what  U  guod  in  tbt:m,  than  Ltje  late  Jamea  Kasaall 
Lowell.  Even  wbeu,  ia  bis  satirical  vein,  be  threw  their  weakDeeae»> 
into  painful  relief,  it  waa  done  (euderly,  as  if  be  lored  them.  Bab- 
there  is  OQe  characteristic  of  theij'Sffbich  be  never  touched  on  witboot 
disgust,  cr  without  a  Bhaqjuess  of  reproof  that  was  very  uuasual  with 
bim.  Their  prooeneas  to  violence  and  their  disregard  of  the  aanctitf 
of  human  life  revolted  his  intelligence  as  much  09  they  grieved  his- 
lieart.  He  would  not  admit  that  these  are  local  peculiarities,  that 
they  spring  from  pasciing  causes,  or  that  thejr  are  merely  a  roughness 
natural  to  a  new  cuuntiry.  No,  he  would  have  none  of  this  flattering 
unction.  He  clearly  saw,  and  he  honestly  declared,  what  ia  tbft 
tratb:— 

"  From  Rio  Grande  to  Vctuthncoi's  flood 
Tlio  who3i'  grpat  nnlion  love  the  UDell  of  blood." 

The  excnse  of  "  a  new  country, "  so  often  offered  by  Americans  for 
their  Inwleasness,  ia  a  singularly  weak  one.  To  begin  with,  America' 
is  not  a  new  country.  It  is  nearly  three  centaries  old,  and  if  a- 
oountry  cannot  **  get  through  with  its  cusseidnesa "  in  three  centuries, 
what  hope  is  there  of  ita  ever  improving  with  age  ?  How  many  more 
ceuturies  do  the  Americana  want  before  they  begin  to  lav  aside  tb«- 
customs  of  savages  ? 

Virginia  was  founded  in  1607,  Massachusetts,  Connecticnt,  Uhod« 
Island,  and  New  Hampshire  in  1620,  New  York  in  1621,  Maryland 
in  IG24.  the  Carolioas  in  IGGo,  New  Jersey  in  16ft4»  IVnnaylvauia  in 
1(181.  The  territory  oompriaing  the  New  Kngland  States  was  called 
by  that  name  as  far  back  as  16U,  and  was  a  bighty  civilised  country 
— far  more   highly  civilised   than  most    European    conntriea — two 
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bnndred  vcars  ago.  Bat  it  is  not  necessary  to  rebat  this  plea  of 
infancj.  The  plea  its(^lf  would  not  be  Talid,  even  if  it  were  tme  in 
fact,  wbicH  it  is  not.  I  have  hail  somethiog  to  do  with  new  countries, 
and  I  deny  that  bloodshed  and  violence  are  neceseary  or  even  usnnlf 
attendants  of  the  yonth  of  nations. 

Australia  is  two  hundred  years  younger  than  the  United  States^ 
and  it  had  the  drawback  of  6tartiog  from  a  convict  settlement.  It 
has  about  as  many  people  as  the  American  colonies  had  when  they 
broke  away  from  Great  Britain  a  hundred  years  ago.  Vet  tb& 
Australians  are  not  more  prone  to  blood  than  the  English  themselves. 
New  Zealand  has  been  settled  only  fifty  years,  and  for  twenty  ycnn 
out  of  those  Sfly  the  settlers  were  clenched  in  a  bittr-r  strug^fle  with 
a  race  of  cannibals.  Vet  violenco  is  almost  unkuowii  there,  and  any 
man  carrying  a  weapon  would  bo  looked  upon  as  mad.  Mr.  Brodie 
Hoare,  the  banker,  a  very  shrewd  and  impartial  observer,  describing- 
that  colony  a  few  years  ago.  said,  quite  truly,  that  all  the  govom- 
raent  it  wants  ia  half  a  dozen  policemen  with  walking-sticK-s.  In  all 
British  colonies  life  and  person  are  safe,  and  even  a  blow  wiLh  the 
hand  is  rare,  and  is  saro  to  be  ptinished.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go 
outside  of  North  America  for  instances.  Canada  is  a  bloodless  countiy 
compared  wilb  the  United  Slates^  though  Canada  is  much  yonnger 
than  the  United  States. 

The   plea  of  boisterous  youth  breaks  down  in  the  United  States 

itself.     That  country  has  the    bad   pre-eminence  of  showing  more 

murders  in  proportion  to  the  population  than  any  other  country  in 

the  world  ;  and  these  are  only  the  murders  counted  officially  ;   whereas 

a  vast  number  of  homicides,  which  are  murders  in  every  sense  of  the 

word,  are  not  counted  officially  at  all.     It  would  assuredly  be  within  the 

mark  to  say  that  there  are  twice  as  many  homicides  in  the  Unite<} 

States,  in  proportion  to   the  population,  oa  in  any  other  country  in 

the  world  where  law  exists.     And  most  of   this  senseless  bloodshed 

takes  place  in  some  of  the  oldest  States,  while  some  of  the  newest  are 

freest  from  it.     The  States  most  libo  British  colonies  in  this  respect 

■were  only  Territories  the  other  day.     It  stands  to  reason  that  the 

people  of  new  countries,  if  they  are  decent  folks,  with  the  true  aptness 

for  self-rule,  ought  to  be  more  than  commonly  froe  from  blood-gmlti- 

ness.     They  have  the  example,  good  or  bad,  of  older  people*  to  go  by. 

They  have  a  clear  field  for  law  and  order.     They  are  galled  by  no 

joke.     They  have  what  they  need  in  plenty,  hnt  no   vicious  luxury. 

They  have  harmless  callings,  happy  homes,  a  simple  life,  healthy  hopes 

for  themselves  and  their  oH!>pring,  aud  none  to  make  them  afraid. 

"Why  sliould  they  have  the   passions  of   slaves  and  the  practices  of 

pirates  ?     All   ejcperience  shows  the   opposite   is   the  case,  and  new 

countries,  if  they  have  nothing  but  their  newness  against  them,  aro 

the  most  humane. 
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A  still  more  damuin^  witness  against  the  "  new  couutiy  **  plea  lias 
yet  to  be  called,  Tho  Americana  become  more  bloodstuined  the 
farther  they  advanco  towards  aational  maturity.  Not  only  do  they 
head  the  list  of  all  nations  as  to  the  number  of  murders  in  proportion 
to  the  population,  biit  they  break  their  own  murder  record  year  after 
jear.  A  carefully  prepared  and  tioruughly  antheDtic  Btatement, 
poblitihcd  not  long  since  by  a  Kew  Jersey  Patriotic  Asaooiatioo,  showe 
that  crimes  of  riolence  in  the  United  States  have  more  than  donbled 
in  number  in  proportion  to  the  population  since  1850;  and  last 
year  was  the  worst  year  of  all. 

\\'hea  driven  from  the  ground  thftt  America  is  a  land  of  blood 
because  it  is  a  new  country,  ATuericans  always  fall  back  on  saying 
th&t  the  shoclcing  prevalence  of  bloodshed  is  duo  to  the  inflnx  of 
foreigners.  "'What  else  is  to  l>e  expected,"  they  ask,  "when  our 
country  is  made  the  dumpiug  ground  of  Europe?  We  are  getting 
from  half  a  million  to  three^juarters  of  a  million  of  immigrants  every 
year,  and  most  of  them  are  the  dregs  of  the  countries  they  come  from — 
paupers,  criminals,  deepcradoes,  adventurers,  human  rofuse  of  every 
■orh.  Tor  many  years  we  believed  we  could  aesimilate  all  manltind 
and  make  good  Americans  of  them  in  a  year  or  two.  But  now  we 
know  that  is  not  so.  We  mutit  have  an  ironclad  anti-iuimigratipa 
taw,  and  that's  all  there  is  to  it." 

Unfortunately  that  is  not  "all  there  is  to  it,"  by  a  very  long  way. 
In  fact,  few  Amcricsna  blind  themselves  by  any  such  error,  whatever 
they  may  say  for  the  sake  of  popularity  or  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad 
cage.  They  have  already  very  ImrKh  laws  sj^ainst  pauper  and  criminal 
immigration,  and  the  of!iciaLt<  lu-e  driven  by  public  opinion  to  apply 
those  laws  with  cruel  strictness.  Yet,  with  all  the  wish  in  the  world 
to  turn  hack  immigrants,  they  are  unable  to  deny  admittance  to  mora 
tlmn  a  paltry  number.  The  oilicinl  niachineiy  employed  for  this 
purpose  costs  more  than  would  set  up  all  the  rejected  immigrants  in 
a  gixxl  business.  The  truth  is,  the  cry  of  "  pauper"  and  "criminal  "* 
against  the  immigrants  from  Europe  in  the  Eastern  States  is  as 
hollow  as  that  against  the  Chinese  in  the  WeBleru  States.  The 
pri)port.ton  of  criminals  among  the  immigrants  is  inflDiteaimal,  and 
all  fair  inquiries  prove  that  the  foreigners  in  America  are  the  most 
inoffensive  of  the  people.  Poor  and  ignorant  they  may  be,  hot 
dangerous  they  are  not.  The  greater  number  of  them  are  Germans, 
and  the  Americans  themselves  admit  that  the  Germans  are  a  very 
quiet  people,  seldom  giving  any  trouble,  but  taking  at  bnce  to  some 
honest  calling,  and  socn  becoming  excellent  citizens.  The  same  may. 
be  said  of  the  ScandinavianB,  who  go  stolidly  to  their  work  in  tha 
North-West,  ond  never  hart  anybody.  The  Italians  have  got  a  bid 
name  lately,  but  very  unjustly.     The  secret  history  of  the  murder  of 
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Ilenneasey  is  pretty  well  knovni  in  America,  and  has  been  partially 
published.  It  ia  widely  believed  to  hare  been  an  incident  in  one  of 
those  Irish  fouds  which  have  for  years  existed  in  Now  Orleans,  oa 
in  Chica;^  and  other  cities :  the  same  feud  in  which  Henneesey's 
father  and  brother  were  killed.  The  nccnsation  agmnst  the  "Mafia" 
was  a  bold  and  ingenious  device  for  diverlinff  attention  from  the  trne 
nntnre  and  origin  of  the  crime.  There  was  not  a  reelige  of  what 
in  England  would  bo  called  evidence  of  the  nxistenco  of  any  MaBa 
in  Kew  Orloans;  but  several  of  tiio  moat  respH^fable  Italian  wttuesBGa 
declared  the  whole  Etory  to  bo  an  absurd  invention.  The  jury  acquitted 
the  prinoners,  whor<'Upon  the  mob  murdered  them,  and  raised  the  cry 
tiiftt  tho  jnry  had  been  bribed.  The  ''Committee  of  Safety,"  as  tho 
leaders  of  the  assassins  were  called,  instituted  a  prosecution  against 
Dominick  O'Mailey,  ft  detective,  hot  the  solitary  witness  they  conld 
"brinpf  in  sopport  of  the  charge  was  an  Irishman,  named  McCrystal, 
himself  one  of  th.*  jory,  who  was  ready  to  confess  having  been  bribed. 
The  Court  refused  such  a  man's  evidence,  and  after  a  lapise  of  seven 
months,  dni-ing  which  O'Malley  constantly  demanded  a  trial,  the 
indictment  against  him  was  abandoned  on  October  8.  On  being  dis- 
charged he  published  a  declaration  that  the  prosecutors  knew  all 
along  there  was  "  no  suspicion  of  wrong-doiuK "  in  the  Hennessey 
caao,  but  "  iJU  i»«/ic<m«n!  had  to  be  brought  in  order  to  satisfy  Ike 
ptopif  for  w/iat  wojs  done  oh  March  14  " — that  is,  to  justify  the  massacre 
of  the  Italian  prieioners.  He  added,  "  I  have  been  asked  to  keep 
qatet,  and  allow  the  matter  to  be  forgotten";  but  be  threatens  yet 
to  expOBe  the  wlioly  affair. 

Like  the  Germans  and   Scandinavians,  the  Italians  are  hariulesa 

enough  if  not  interfered  with.     All   they  ask  is  lu  be  allowed   to 

earn   a   living  by   the   hardest    and    humblest  of  work.      They  are 

quick   to  resent  ill-treatment,   and    they   uee    tbo    knife    with  fatal 

dexterity,  but  not  without  a  cause.     1  will  mention  two  cases  which 

came   within   my  own   knowledge  whilst    in   New    Vork   last   year. 

Two  Italiaus,  brothers,  new  arrivals,  and   speakiug  no  English,  had 

Eot   up  a  fruit-stall  at  the  corner  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Eifty-ninth 

Street,   opposite   the  spot  where  the  gigantic  Plaza  Hotel  was  then 

being  built.     Tho   contractors  for  the   building  employed  none  but 

Iriah  labourers,  and  between  these  Irishmen  and  the  Italians  in  tho 

neighbourhood   there  was  a  chronic  feud,  which  found  vent   in  jeera 

and  insults  and    occasional    itcuffles.       Ono  day  a   number  of    the 

Irishmen,  on  leaving  their  work  at  tho  hotel,  amused  themselves  by 

teasing   the   ItaliaDS  at  the  fruit-stall,   whom  they  soon   got  into  a 

fhrioBB  rage.      Finally  one  of  the  gang  snatched  a  couple  of  oranges 

"from  the  ufall,  and  he  and  hts  comrades  ran  away  laughing.     They 

were  noiselessly  followed,  however,  by  tho   bare  feet  of  the  younger 
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Italian,  who  etabbed  the  man  mth  the  orftn^ifCft  in  the  back,  and 
killed  him  rinstantly.  The  other  case  was  somewhat  similar.  A 
miseriibly  ragged  Italian  was  driving  a  cartload  of  water  melons 
dovm  a  street  jaet  out  of  Broadway,  selling  them  from  door  to 
door  as  be  woat  along.  AVhiJe  be  was  engaged  with  a  porcbaaeTr. 
an  Irish  labourer  took  a  large  melon  oot  of  the  cart  and  walked 
off  without  paying  for  it.  The  Italian  ran  after  bim,  demaodiog 
his  money  in  broken  Koglisb  and  with  frantic  gesticulations,  amid 
the  laughter  of  ths  crowd.  The  man  with  the  melon  quickened 
his  poco,  and  the  ItaUan,  unable  to  stop  him,  and  afraid  to  leave 
bis  cart,  drow  a  knife  and  struck  a  blow  from  which  the  uiaa 
died.  These  are  typical  murders  by  Italians  in  America,  where  tbey 
are  oxiweed  to  much  potty  pcrsecation  from  the  Iriab,  who  detest 
them  as  rivals  in  the  labour  market.  Thi>y  also  fi^ht  a  good  deal 
amoDg  themselves^  jealousy  being  the  cause  of  many  affrays.  But 
these  things  seldom  happ<>n  amongst  Italian»  who  have  been  any 
length  of  time  in  tho  country,  and  learnt  the  wayi>  of  civilisod  life. 
Crime  of  any  sort  is  rare  among  the  American-born  Italians,  who  are 
particularly  intolUgent  and  well  conducted.  There  are  80,000 
Italians  in  Now  ^'ork  City  alone,  but  the  nnmber  of  Italian  criminals 
is  very  small  indeed. 

The  lower  orders  of  Jews,  who  are  mostly  Rnssiaoa  or  Poles,  are 
very  depraved  ;  hut  th^'y  are  not  violent.  They  thi^-ve  and  cheat, 
but  they  do  not  murder;  and  even  these  poor  despised  wretches' 
work  desperotely  bard  as  soon  as  they  find  out  how  to  get  «n 
honest  living,  and  do  credit  to  any  opportunities  they  enjoy  in 
America.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  their  moral  condition  is  a  more 
scandalous  disgrace  to  the  country  they  have  come  from  or  thft 
country  they  have  gone  to.  Bnt,  low  na  they  are,  they  cannot  ba 
held  accountable  for  any  considerable  share  of  violent  crime.  It  is 
the  fashion  in  America  to  charge  the  Hungarians,  who  swarm  in 
parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  some  other  mining  States,  with  murderoofl 
quallLies,  but  this  arises  from  sheer  iguorance  and  prejudice.  'I 
Huugarians  are  very  harmless  and  intensely  industrious,  but  their 
strange  tougue,  uncouth  looks,  and  clamorous  manner  make  them 
regardtjd  as  a  sort  of  ogres.  The  silliest  stories  about  them  are 
greedily  swallow&d,  aud  fearful  cruelties  are  visited  upon  them  on 
account  of  Lheir  supposed  ferocity.  When  the  star^'ing  HungariaSj 
LToaworkers  near  I'itlsburgh  struck  recently,  tliey  were  shot  down 
wholesale,  both  men  and  wouioo,  on  account  of  the  terror  they  in- 
spired ;  but  it  was  found  they  were  unarmed,  and  really  meant  no 
mischief.  During  the  excitement  over  the  burstiug  of  the  Conemaugh 
l)am,  at  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania,  the  year  before  last,  when  thonfianda] 
of  lives  were  lost,  it  was  reported  that  the  Hungarians  Blau<;htered  tha* 
dying  and  mutilated  the  dead  for  plunder,  and  committed  fiendish  deedS' 
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on  the  helpless  victims  whom  the  floodft  placed  at  their  mercy.  For 
weeks  every  puhlisher's  store  in  America  was  ghastly  witli  picturr«  of 
Hangarians  doing  all  these  things,  or  boinj^  shot  or  hanged  by  the 
United  States  troops  for  doing  them.  The  daily  papers  contained 
colnmns  cf  details  of  these  enormttics,  and  of  the  executions  reanlting 
from  them.  In  more  than  one  quarter  it  was  suggested  that  the 
whole  Hnngarlan  population  should  be  ex  terminated.  The  agitation 
reached  sach  a  head  that  the  Hungarian  residents  in  New  York 
formed  a  committee  to  ascertain  the  fact^s.  In  answer  to  their 
<|nestions  the  United  Scat'Cs  General  to  whom  had  been  entrusted  the 
control  of  the  mined  district,  declared  there  had  not  been  a  single 
complaint  against  any  Hungarian  resident,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
Hungariana  hod  bravely  and  generously  devoted  themselves  to  the 
work  of  rcBCue  and  relief.  He  had  nothing  bet  praise  and  thanks 
for  them,  and  he  went  to  some  pains  to  show  that  the  charges  of 
inhnmanity  so  widely  published  against  them  w^r^  either  sensational 
lies  or  else  the  ravings  of  panic. 

This  was  a  strong  case,  where  disproof  of  a  decieiiTe  kind  was 
fortunately  to  be  got.  But,  iu  fact,  the  charge  of  murderousnesa, 
which  is  commonly  and  persistently  made  by  Americans  against  the 
alien  population  generally,  is  qniti*  as  unjust,  and  as  wilfully  untruth- 
ful in  the  main,  as  it  was  in  the  particular  instance  of  theHnngarians 
at  Johnstown.  The  oflicially  autheuticitted  figures  compiled  by  the 
New  Jersey  Association  already  referred  to  prove  that  the  over- 
whelming proportion  of  crimes  of  violeoce  are  committed  by  Americans, 
and  that  the  foreign  population  are  singularly  free  from  bloodshed. 
The  significance  of  these  remarks  as  to  the  alleged  criminality  of 
foreign  immigi'ants  will  be  seen  when  it  is  remembered  how  small  a 
proportion  of  the  American  people  are  Americans.  Ufthe  inhabitants 
of  the  three  cities  of  New  York,  Brooklyn,  and  Jersey — which  are 
practically  one  city— four  out  of  6ve  are  eitlier  foreign  bom  or  bom 
of  foreign  parents,  according  to  the  authority  of  ^Ir.  John  Jay, 
President  of  the  Huguenot  Society,  one  of  the  moat  patnotic  and 
beneficent  citizens  of  America,  who  has  made  a  study  of  this  question. 
Tiiero  are  many  parts  of  the  I'nited  States,  both  cities  and  country 
places,  where  the  projiortion  of  foreigners  is  even  greater  than  that. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  among  the  millions  of  aliens  exiled  to 
America  by  the  hardness  of  their  condition  at  home,  there  are  many 
nndesirable  citizens  and  an  appreciable  element  of  evil.  1  do  not 
hold  a  brief  for  these  foreigners.  I  have  no  object  in  making  them 
out  better  than  they  are,  or  better  than  a  like  kind  of  people  else- 
where. Tennyson's  Northern  Farmer  says,  "  In  the  loomp  the  poor 
are  bad,"  and  it  were  folly  to  pretend  that  low,  ignorant  people, 
debased  by  chronic  hunger  and  oppression,  hocomo  angels  as  soon  oa 
they  pass  under  the  Statue  of  Liberty.      Bat  it  lies  not  in  the  month 
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of  Americaaa  to  charge  them  vrith  crimes  which  were  a  byword  ag^inut 
the  natioa  before  the  tide  of  foreig:n  immigrntioQ  set  in,  and  which, 
not  recently,  bot  6fty  years  ago  or  more,  caused  the  most  familiar 
type  of  Americaa  to  he  a  man  armed  to  the  teeth  for  bloodshed.  If 
the  foreign  immij^rant^  are  prone  to  violence,  all  the  more  ooffht 
Americans  to  uet  tUem  an  example  of  self-rcstraiat,  which  they 
certainly  do  not  do. 

People  who  have  never  lived  in  America,  bat  who  only  read  aboat 
it  at  a  distance  as  a  very  advanced  country,  cannot  concei^-e  how 
cheap  life  is  held  there,  or  how  lightly  the  crime  of  murder  is 
rogardeil.  TbKre  are  thrwi  broad  divisions  of  that  crime,  which  only 
have  to  be  pointed  oat  in  order  to  give  a  new  view  of  the  subject  to 
those  who  have  never  thought  much  alwut  it.  Firstly,  there  are 
murders  such  as  occar  in  all  countries,  the  taking  of  life  with  mors  or 
lesa  of  premeditation  or  secrecy,  from  a  motive  of  revenge  or  hatred, 
or  for  the  sake  of  plunder,  or  to  further  or  conceal  some  other  crime. 
These  are  condemned  alike  by  law  and  by  pttbUc  opinion  in  Amerifls 
as  elsewhere,  and  are  generally  detected  and  punished.  The  death 
penalty,  however,  is  inflicted  in  few  cases,  varioiis"degTe<eB"  of  murder 
being  recognised,  according  to  the  caprice  of  juries,  and  the  system 
of  appeals  and  the  shameless  corruption  of  the  Conrts  affording  many 
loopholes  of  escape.  Still,  these  crimes  are  not  peculiar  to  America, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  dwell  on  them  here.  Secondly,  there  is  a 
very  numerous  class  of  homicides,  which  would  be  called  murders  in 
any  other  country,  arising  from  the  habit  of  carryiog  weapons  and  of 
using  them  upon  the  aWnderest  pretence  of  provocation  or  self-defence. 

The  Americans  take  a  most  curious  view  of  this  kind  of  killing. 
They  consider  that  aay  man  may  rightly  shoot  another  from  whom 
he  thinks  himself  in  danger  of  a  blow  or  any  hurt,  or  even  from 
whom  he  has  had  bad  words.  The  police  and  other  oflicors  of  the 
law  Bct  a  very  poor  example  in  this  respect.  They  are  themselvn 
among  the  worst  ofienders.  All  these  guardians  of  the  peace  carry 
fire-arms,  and  use  them  recklessly,  A  notoriona  case  occurred  laab 
year.  A  jndgo  of  the  Supreme  Court,  on  circuit  in  California,  stopped 
to  breakfast  in  the  pnblic  restaurant  of  a  railway  station,  accompanied 
by  a  United  States'  marshal,  a  high  oilicial  of  the  Court.  In  the 
same  train  was  a  barrister,  who  had  a  grievance  against  the  judge 
on  account  of  what  he  deemed  a  wrongful  committal  for  contempt. 
Seeing  the  judge  seated  at  breakfa.st,  the  barrister  applied  some 
sneering  remark  to  him,  and  then,  totiiog  control  of  his  tenijter.  struck 
him  with  his  hand.  The  United  States'  marshal  instantly  drew  a 
revolver  and  shot  the  barrister  dead,  sending  a  second  bnllet  into  his 
hody  to  make  sure  of  him  after  he  had  fallen  on  the  floor.  The 
barrister's  wife,  who  saw  it  all,  rnshed  hack  shrieking  into  tiie 
railway-carriage,  but  was  seized.    In  her  reticule  was  found  a  revolver. 
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and  the  Graod  Jury  refused  to  indict  tbe  marslial,  on  the  ground 
that  be  was  justified  in  ehootiug  the  barriBter,  because  the  revolver 
found  in  the  wife's  reticule  might  have  been  used  to  shoot  the  judge 
with.  This  was  held  on  all  udee  to  be  good  law  and  good  justice, 
and  the  marahaVa  action  was  highly  commended.  It  reminds  one  of 
the  triuugular  duel  in  "  Midshipman  Easy."  There  are  hundreds  of 
cases  of  homicide  by  peace  ofGcera  almost  as  atriklug  aa  that,  and 
some  of  them  are  positively  ludicrous.  In  New  York  not  long  ago 
a  policeman  was  tuld  that  a  theft  had  been  committed  in  the  street. 
and  the  thief  had  gone  in  a  certain  direction.  Ue  followed  him,  and 
seeing  a  man,  who  had  apparently  been  sleeping  on  some  atq>s^  get 
np  and  ma  away,  he  drow  hie  revolver  and  (ired  at  him.  He  missed 
hie  mark,  but  mortally  wounded  a  bystander  across  the  street.  The' 
runaway  was  caught,  however,  and  turned  out  to  be  a  harmless 
fellow  who  had  been  awakeued  by  the  hue  and  cry,  and  taken  to  his 
heels  in  fear.  Yet  the  constable  was  held  to  have  done  his  duty, 
becanse  the  man  might  have  been  the  thief.  These  shootiDgs  by  the 
police  became  so  common  that  one  of  the  daily  pafwrs  proposed  a 
sort  of  *'  police  alarm,"  by  which  the  public  might  have  notice  when 
the  street-firing  was  golug  to  begin.  A  San  Francisco  paper  improved 
on  this  by  wittily  suggesting  that  "  the  more  respectable  of  the 
criminal  classes  should  be  organised  for  the  protection  of  the  citizens 
from  the  police."  Unt  nothing  was  done,  and  the  evil  is  as  grc^at 
as  ever. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  in  a  country  where  such  practicea  on 
the  part  of  the  officers  of  the  law,  and  such  ideas  regarding  thom^ 
prevail,  ordinary  folks  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  put  any  restraint 
on  themsoives  in  the  use  of  deadly  weapons,  and  do  not  think  any 
the  worse  of  a  man  for  having  slain  another  under  what  is  called 
provocation.  All  over  the  States  the  killing  goes  on,  in  family  foud.^, 
in  personal  quarrels,  or  in  the  most  casual  disputes  between  strangers. 
Often  it  takes  the  form  of  a  rongh  and  ready  duel,  two  men  who 
have  a  grudge  against  one  another  meeting  in  the  street,  or  in 
business,  or  in  society,  and  shooting,  with  or  without  words,  until 
one  or  both  fall  dead.  Somotimca  friends  or  partisans  of  the  com* 
batanfi  join  in,  and  a  mlUr  ensues,  in  which  any  number  on  either 
side,  or  on  neither  side,  are  killed  or  wounded.  In  parts  of  Kentucky 
and  Virginia  these  blood-fends  are  carried  on  hereditarily,  and  whole 
families  are  "  wip^d  out."  "Within  the  last  few  months  there  came 
to  an  end  in  Kentucky  a  vendetta,  in  which  twenty-two  persons, 
■acloding  several  women  and  children,  had  been  killed,  whilst  only 
one  of  the  offenders  bad  been  brought  to  justice.  It  must  not  lie 
supposed  that  only  rutlians  and  common  brawlers  do  these  things. 
There  is  no  distinction  of  classes  in  their  readiness  to  kill,  but  leading 
men  in  point  of  education  and  position  often  di^race  themselves  by 
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shedding  blooJ.  Thk  is  especially  the  case  in  the  Southern  States, 
whcro  it  is  conHidered  the  sign  of  a  gentleman  to  have  bad  at  least 
one  fatal  "difficulty."  But  it  is  far  too  common  in  the  North  also; 
and  in  all  ranks  of  society,  even  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  men 
are  to  be  met  vho  hare  tftken  life  who  are  not  ashamed  of  tbemselvea 
for  it,  and  whose  friends  are  not  ashamed  of  them  either.  It  is  not 
thought  a  thing  to  be  ashamed  of,  and  in  most  instances  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  sjpmpntliy  with  it.  Here  la  a  case  which  vreli  illustrates 
tiie  tone  of  fe&ling  on  this  matter.  A  gentleman  occupying  a  position 
of  great  wealth  and  influence  in  New  York  became  involved  in  one 
of  those  domestic  lawanits  which  are  go  common  in  America.  His 
wife's  brother,  who  had  warmly  espoused  her  side  of  the  dispute, 
met  the  husband,  and  tried  in  vain  to  bring  about  a  private  settlement. 
Ua  the  day  appointed  for  the  trial  the  brother  again  mefthe  husband, 
and  high  worJa  ended  in  u  /runts.  The  brother  was  nnarmed,  bnt 
the  husband  had  brought  his  revolver,  and  without  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion he  laid  his  brother-in-law  dead  at  his  feet.  He  was  arrested, 
bnt  immediately  released  un  bail ;  the  Grand  Jmy  found  no  indict- 
ment, and  his  position  in  society  wiks  In  no  way  affected  by  the 
incident.  Nino  Americans  out  of  ten  wonld  hold  that  the  killing 
under  those  circuinstancetj  was  justiliable,  however  deplorable;  and 
they  would  have  held  the  same  if  it  hod  been  the  other  way  and  the 
brother  had  killed  the  husband.  The  rule  seems  to  bo  that  killing 
is  no  murder,  and  the  law  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  whenever  there 
is  provocation  enough  on  either  side  to  make  the  other  party  angry. 
By  the  practical  application  of  that  rule  thousands  of  lives  are 
8acri&oed,  many  of  them  valnabta  ones,  under  conditions  where  a 
little  right  feeling  and  self  control  would  remove  the  whole  cause  of 
strife. 

The  paltrineH3  of  the  occaaions  when  arms  are  resorted  to,  in- 
deed, almost  pa3ae8  belief.  They  have  a  cant  phrase  in  America, 
"  McGinty  !  "  which  is  used  like  ■•  Who's  your  hatter?  "  in  England. 
A  man  was  coming  out  of  a  saloon  when  another  called  out,  "  Say! 
Have  you  seen  him  ?  "  "  Seen  who  ?  "  asked  the  man,  taken  unawares. 
"  McGinty  ! "  shouted  the  other,  amid  a  roar  of  laughter  from  the 
saloon  loafers.  The  victim  of  the  stupid  joke  instantly  "  pulled  his 
gnn"  and  shot  the  joker.  He  was  tried,  but  pleaded  provocation, 
and  got  off  with  a  nominal  sentence.  A  member  of  a  well-known 
club  in  New  York,  who  prided  himself  on  his  pedigree,  wished  another 
member  to  read  a  book  on  the  subject,  atjd  left  it  for  him  with  the 
hall-porter.  Returning  some  days  later  he  found  the  gentleman  had 
not  taken  the  book,  but  had  made  some  excuse,  and  left  it  with  the 
hall-porter  as  before.  The  man  of  ancient  lineage  was  very  wrath 
at  this,  and,  meeting  the  other  member  at  the  club  door,  charged  him 
with  the  slight.     The  other  again   excused   himself,  and   ended  by 
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sajing  plainly  that  he  was  not  interested  in  the  Bul)ject  of  the  pedigree. 
This  was  an  unbearable  insatt.  The  next  mcment  a  shot  \ras  fired, 
and  the  scoruer  of  pedigrees  only  saved  his  life  by  running  Into  the 
street  and  getting  under  a  waggon.  His  aosailaot,  after  a  long 
delay,  waa  arrested,  but  released  on  trilling  bail,  and  no  further 
proceedin/^'fl  were  taken. 

Another  insUiice  happened  to  myself.  I  had  been  trarelling  in  a 
railway  carriage  in  the  Sonth,  in  company  with  two  very  pleasant 
men  who  chanced  to  be  seated  opposite  to  me  at  the  end  of  the 
crowded  car,  and  had  got  out  to  "  buy  a  lanch,"  as  they  say,  at  a 
station,  my  two  fellow-paasengers  having  promised  to  keep  my  seat 
for  ine.  When  I  returned  to  the  car  I  found  a  tall,  gaunt  man,  in  a 
broad  slonch  hat,  apparently  about  to  take  my  seat,  but  yet  not 
actually  taking  it.  A  glance  at  my  acqaaintances  opposite  showed 
me  why  he  hesitated.  Each  of  them  was  holding  a  cap  of  coffee 
to  his  mouth  with  his  left  hand,  while  hia  right  grasped  a  revolver 
covering  the  intrader.  Time  being  short,  they  were  drinking  their 
coffee  while  they  "kept  the  Britisher's  seat."  The  tall  stranger 
politely  retired  on  my  appearing,  the  others  put  their  revolvers  in 
their  hip-pockets  without  any  remark,  and  we  resnmed  onr  journey. 
What  amused  mo  most  of  all  though  was  a  glimpee  I  got  of  a 
aolemn-lixiking  old  man  about  half-way  down  the  car,  who  had  drawn 
out  from  somewhere  on  enormouB,  antiquated,  ivory-handled  six- 
shooter,  and  was  holding  it  up  with  hia  finger  on  the  trigger,  ready 
to  take  a  hand  in  any  Little  festivity  that  mi^'ht  arise.  Ue  looked  so 
disappointed  when  it  all  ended  in  nothing  that  I  felt  quite  sorry  for 
Urn. 

Boys,  and  even  women,  quite  oommonly  take  the  life  of  a  fellow- 
creatare  in  the  United  States,  and  if  "  provocation "  or  any  strong 
emotion  can  be  shown,  it  is  thought  rather  creditable  to  them  than, 
otherwise.  It  is  considered  a  sign  of  '*  good  grit  " — -that  is,  high 
spirit,  or,  rather,  nngovemed  temper.  I  was  an  unwilling  witness 
of  what  appeared  to  me  a  cruol  mnrder  by  a  woman  in  a  main. 
thoroughfare.  She  waa  well  dressed,  and  rather  handsome — whab 
wontd  be  called  a  lady  in  appearance ;  and  her  victim  was  a  youngish 
man,  of  the  smooth,  neat,  polished,  finely  clothed,  Wall  Street  type. 
They  met  face  to  face  on  the  pavement,  and  stopped,  to  speak,  as  I 
thought,  like  ordinary  acquaintances ;  but  the  woman,  after  some 
hurried  words,  prodoced  a  revolver  from  her  reticule  or  muff,  and 
rapidly  fired  four  or  five  shots.  I  got  as  far  away  as  possible,  and 
made  for  the  elevated  railway,  bnt  looking  back,  I  saw  the  man 
Btroj^liogon  the  pavement,  and  T  read  in  the  evening  (wnpers  that  he 
bad  been  shot  dead,  riddled  with  bullets.  He  was  a  well-known 
stock-broker,  and  the  lady  was  said  to  have  some  money  claim 
against  him  which  she  had  been  unable  to  make  good  at  Uw.    Ther« 
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was  pretty  general  aympatby  with  her  for  her  nerve  and  her  strwght 
shooting,  and  there  is  little  doubt  she  would  have  got  off  8Cot-fr»e, 
but  she  died  before  the  long  preliminaries  of  the  case  were  finished. 
The  Americans  have  an  extraordinary  liking  for  an  "  excitable  tem- 
perament," which  is  nothing  but  what  we  call  a  violent  temper,  in.-" 
women.  One  hears  men  every  day  say  they  wouldn't  give  a  cent  for"* 
a  woman  who  is  not  "  good  grit,"  or  has  not  "  a  bid  of  the  devit 
in  her**;  and  a  woman  who  shows  it  aa  that  one  at  Brooklyn  did  has 
not  mnch  to  fear. 

Another  carious  instance,  qnite  typical  of  this  class  of  Amerioan 
murders,  was  that  of  a  mere  lad  in  New  Yorfc^  whose  mother  waA 
concerned  in  a  lawsuit,  and  who  shot  her  attorney  dead  in  his  ofBce 
chair  because  he  did  not  think  he  was  oondncting  the  case  properly. 
I  saw  this  amiable  youth  in  the  Tombs,  and  the  chaplain — a  highly 
educated  episcopal  clergyman,  from  whom  I  learnt  a  great  deal  about 
crime  in  America — told  me  he  did  not  care  at  all  for  what  he  bad 
done,  but  rather  gloried  in  it,  so  completely  had  temper  ovenna8t«wd 
his  sense  of  right  and  wrong.  I  believe  he  is  still  awaiting  trial  on 
appeal.  Innumerable  shootiogs  are  the  sequel  of  lawsultii,  and  if  It 
seems  that  there  has  been  any  serious  hardship  in  the  decision  of  tb« 
court  or  the  conduct  of  the  case,  public  opinion  takes  a  mild  view  of 
assassination .  as  a  sort  of  compensating  balance.  This  is  unquestionably 
the  reason  of  many  suits  being  compromLsed.  It  is  better  to  take' 
half  of  what  could  be  got,  than  to  take  the  whole  with  a  chance  of 
being  shot.  It  is  very  suggestive,  when  calling  on  a  lawyer  in  an^'^ 
American  city,  to  observe  the  revolver  in  a  pigeon-hole  of  his  desk  or 
some  other  situation  ready  to  his  hand.  Jtut  thousands  of  other 
business  men  take  the  same  precaution.  Revolvers  are  everywhere. 
Ilie  last  time  I  landed  in  America  I  went  into  a  raoney-chaogei^B 
office,  nearly  opposite  the  White  Star  Company's  dock,  to  get 
"  currency  "  for  ray  Engtish  gold.  While  waiting  my  turn  at  tba 
lattice,  1  noticed  a  little  girl  playing  with  some  heavy  object  clow 
to  the  stove,  which  was  nearly  red-hot.  Another  customer  noticed  it-, 
too,  and  with  the  usual  blasphemous  exclamation  he  took  from  the 
child  a  loaded  revolver.  The  money-changer,  to  whom  he  handed  it, 
put  it  on  a  shelf  behind  him,  with  the  remark  that  the  child  wai 
always  "  foolin'  around  with  sohiethin\" 

The  last  of  the  three  classes  into  which  homicides  in  America  may  be 
broadly  divided,  are  the  moat  numerous,  and  are  certainly  the  most 
disgraceful  to  the  nation  who  countenance  them.  These  are  the 
multitudes  of  brutal  and  brutalising  murders  done  under  a  pretext  of 
irregular  justice  called  lynching.  Lynch  law  is  said  to  take  itaname 
from  a  strong-minded  farmer  in  Virginia,  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  who,  unable  to  obtain  legal  redress  against  thieves  tad 
trespassers  in  those  rough  times,  used  to  seize  them  hy  force  majmrf. 
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tie  them  to  a  tree,  and  flog  tlio^m  with  his  own  hand.  Fftrmcr  Lynch 
was  a  just  nan  [»  well  as  n  stem  one,  and  his  oeighbonrs,  finding 
tiiat  hia  character  modo  his  methods  respected,  resorted  to  kirn  to 
settie  dispntes  of  their  own  with  horse- stealers  or  other  aggressors. 
This  datf  be  performed  with  impartiality,  and  with  Rubstantial  rf^ard 
for  the  principles  of  justice.  Ilencd  he  came  to  he  called  "  Judge 
Iiynch,"  and  h\%  dociflioDS  commanded  snch  sapport,  that.  wht>reaA  no 
innocent  person  feared  him,  no  gnilty  ono  had  any  hope  of  escaping 
faia  sentence.  Jttdge  Lynches  court,  though  without  legal  authority, 
complied  strictly  with  rules  of  Inw  and  evidence,  as  then  understood. 
It  probably  dealt  out  better  joatice  than  most  legally  constituted  courts 
in  the  American  colonies  did  in  thoae  days.  It  was  severe,  but  not 
mercitess  ;  expeditious,  but  not  hasty  ;  uocerem^ouioas,  yet  decorous  ; 
DXLpAid,  yet  absolutely  incorruptible.  The  exomple  of  the  Virginian 
settlers  was  followed  by  the  inhabitttnts  of  all  outlying  settlenieuts 
where  society  was  not  yet  organisod  nor  law  established.  The  most 
re^Kcted  citizen  in  each  community  was  chosen  judge,  and  the  high 
cJtoracter  and  decent  procedure  of  the  original  court  were  faithfully 
maintained.  The  result  was  evcrywhoro  the  same.  Lynch  law  was 
a  terror  to  e^'il-docrs,  and  the  sure  precursor  of  law  and  order.  lb 
was  itself  a  powerful  exponent  of  law  and  ordt^r,  and  furnished  as 
cocoplete  a  tribunal  as  could  be  witched  for  under  the  circumstances. 
Tbe  main  principles  that  governed  the  Lynch  courts  were  these. 
All  men  were  eipial  before  the  court.  Eveiy  man  was  deemed 
innocent  until  proved  guilty.  Trials  were  held  in  public.  The 
aocaacd  was  brought  face  to  face  with  his  accuser.  All  evidence  was 
given  in  open  courtj  and  the  accused  had  the  right  of  questioning 
every  witness.  After  the  hi?aring  of  the  evidence,  the  accused  bod 
the  right  of  speaking  in  his  own  defence,  and  of  urging  any  matters 
got  in  evidence  that  might  equitably  weigh  in  his  favonr.  The 
jndgment  of  the  court  was  6nal.  If  found  guilty  of  death,  the 
accused  was  allowed  a  reasonable  time  to  arrange  his  eartlily  offiurs 
and  say  his  prayers,  and  was  forthwith  hanged  as  humanely  as  might 
be.  If  accpiitted,  he  was  not  liable  to  further  molestation,  but  took 
his  place  in  the  community  again  as  an  innocent  man.  False  testi- 
mony or  any  attempt  to  influence  the  court  by  fear  or  favonr  was  a 
heinous  offence.  It  was  as  much  as  a  man's  life  was  worth  to  tell  a 
palpable  lie  in  evidence  before  Judge  Lynch,  whilst  a  threat  or  the 
\mk>  suggestion  of  a  bribe  was  a  *■  contempt  "  punishable  by  instant 
death.  In  a  word,  the  accused  had  a  fair  trial.  Such  was  Lynch  law 
in  it«  palmy  days.  But  it  is  totally  diflerent  from  that  now.  The 
lynching  remains,  but  tbe  element  of  taw  has  vanisheij.  It  is  now 
Tieither  more  nor  lees  than  murder  by  a  mob.  There  was,  indeed,  an 
■intermediate  stage  in  this  degeneration,  which  is  worth  noting, 
Aiecanse  it  explains  much  that  would  otherwise  be  inexplicable. 
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Lynch  law  proper  was  long  ago  superseded  by  regular  jostice  in 
»I1  parU  of  the  United  States,  except  remote  caAons  or  inacceaaible 
mining  camps,  where  it  may  posaibly  linger  yet  for  many  yeam  to 
come.  But  long  after  State  judges  and  L'nited  States'  judges  had 
occupied  Judge  Lynch's  bench,  and  the  cumbrous  forms  of  law  had 
been  subatitated  for  the  cart  ceri'monial  of  a  "  meeting  of  citiims," 
the  institution  of  lynching  suirived.  aa  a  kind  of  aooesaory  to  t>h» 
regular  oourts.  The  trial  of  priHonera  was  left  entirely  to  the  lawftt) 
authorities;  bat  after  conviction,  the  citizens  in  numberleas  oaaea 
took  the  execution  of  the  sentence  into  their  own  hands.  111619 
were  eeveral  reasons  for  tbts.  One  was  that  the  legal  tribunals 
nerer  comoianded  half  as  much  confidence  as  the  Lynch  oourta  ia 
their  beet  days  used  to  command.  They  were  not  expeditiouB,  ad 
they  were  not  incorruptible.  It  was  soon  Beeu  that,  beoaose  a 
econndrel  had  been  sentenced  to  death,  it  by  no  means  followed  h» 
was  to  die.  He  had  the  right  of  api^eal,  and  pending  bis  appeal  the 
accuser  or  the  witnesses  might  be  got  at  or  overawed.  If  he  did  not 
appeal,  his  friends  might  bribe  or  intimidate  the  gaoler,  or,  if  they 
were  numerous  enough,  might  force  the  gaol  and  take  their  mate 
out,  to  recommoDce  his  career  of  crime.  But  thia  was  not  all.  A 
Htronger  reason  always  existed.  The  expenses  of  criminal  proceedinga 
were  charged  on  the  rates,  and  what  with  sherifTs  fees,  and  State- 
Attomey'a  fees,  and  han^nan's  fees,  and  coroner's  fees,  and  regiatror's 
fees,  and  cost  of  gallows  and  waggona,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  half 
the  year's  reTenno  of  a  county  might  be  swallowed  up  to  put  a  single 
horBc-thief  out  of  the  way.  Hence  arose  the  practice  of  "strength- 
ening the  ttherilf  a  hands."  That  is  to  say,  as  soon  as  the  eessiooa 
closed  and  the  legal  functionaries  departed,  the  citizens,  often  headed 
by  the  mayor,  went  in  procession  to  the  gaol  and  demanded  the  body 
of  the  convict.  The  gaoler  generally  made  no  more  than  a  ahow  <£ 
yielding  to  irresistible  force  under  protest,  so  as  to  save  his  place  and 
pay ;  but  whether  he  did  or  not  made  little  diflereuce.  The  prisoner 
was  taken  out  of  his  custody,  conveyed  to  some  distance  from  the 
town,  and  hanged  to  a  tree.  The  parly  then  held  an  inquest,  found 
a  verdict  of  "died  by  misadventure,"  buried  the  body  under  the 
tree,  and  dispersed.  There  was  a  good  deal  to  be  said  in  favour  of 
this  system.  The  man  was  legally  tried  and  condemned.  There 
was  no  doubt  about  his  guilt.  It  would  be  a  gross  failure  of  jostiofr 
if  he  escaped,  aud  the  law-abiding  community  would  be  exposed  to 
his  vengeance  and  that  of  his  accomplices  in  crime.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  he  were  left  bo  the  hIow  and  costly  process  of  legal  execution, 
the  inuocent  ratepayers  would  be  mulcted  in  a  heavy  tax.  By  taking 
him  out  of  tho  custody  of  the  gaoler  and  hanging  him  to  a  tree  the 
citizens  avoided  all  these  risks  and  did  no  injustice  to  anybody.  The 
two  great  objections  to  it  were  not   nearly  bo   apparent  as  its  many 
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adTactagea  in  sach  a  Btate  of  society  as  that.     It  was  anlawfal,  and 

it  brought  otherwise  respectable  people  iuto  contact  and  oompHoity 
Tfilb  bloodshed.  In  any  other  country  those  two  objections  would 
liave  prenuled  overwhelmingly  against  any  number  of  advantages. 
Bnt  in  America  it  was  not  so,  and  the  resalt  is  what  we  BOO.  The 
spirit  of  lawlessness  and  morbid  i?xcit«iiicnt  gradually  tuok  poaBBsaioa 
of  the  people,  and  lynching  after  sentence  aeon  led  to  lynching  before 
sentence.  It  became  impossible  for  a  man  against  whom  there  was 
mucli  popular  feeling  to  gel  a  fair  trial  at  all,  or  if  he  were  tried 
and  acquitted  be  was  in  danger  of  being  lynched  all  the  same.  This 
is  e-vactly  what  took  place  at  New  Orleans  with  the  Italians  accused 
of  the  murder  of  Chief  of  Police  Henceaaey.  Those  men  were  tried 
and  acquitted ;  and,  having  read  every  word  of  the  evidence  day  by 
day,  as  it  was  ^ven,  long  before  the  excitement  arose  wbicb  ended  so 
^sastroQsly,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  upou  that  evidence  they 
would  have  been  acquitted  by  any  unprejudiced  jury,  whether  in 
Europe  or  America.  There  was  nothing  like  conclusive  proof  against 
them.  Yet  the  citizens  of  New  Orleans  broke  into  the  gaol  and 
slaughtered  them,  together  with  several  other  prisoners  who  had  not 
been  tried  at  all. 

J  .This  brings  us  to  the  next  step  in  the  downward  path  o£  Lynch 

Iaw.     It  is  obviously  only  a  short  step  from  lynching  before  sentence 

or  in  spit©  of  acquittal   to  lynching-   before   trial ;  and  this  \&  very 

common  now  iu  all  partji  ol  America  where  popular  passion  is  stronger 

than  constituted  authority.     Great   numbers  of  prisoners  are  taken 

out  of  legal  custody,  often  with  the  connivance  of  the  authorities,  and 

put  to  death  without  their  guilt  or  innocence  having  been  made  the 

subject  of  any  evidence  whatsoever.     There  is  only  one  step  beyond 

^L'.that,  and  it  has  long  since  been   taken.     The  fact  of  legal  cuatody 

^fe  implies  that  the  accused  has  at  least  been  arrested  upon  legal  proceaa^ 

^K  which  in  itself  is  some  sort  of  protection  against  mere  undiaoriminating 

murder.     liut  in  some  of  the  States  the  citizens   habitually  relieve 

-;  the  law  of  even  that  small   share   of  responaibility,  and  themselves 

^k  Qudertake  t}io  accusation  and  the  arrest.     It  would  be   more  correct 

to  say  they  dispense  alike  with   accuaatioa,  arrest,  and  trial.     The 

I  whole  procedure  is  shortened  down  to  suspicion  and  execution. 
I  will  explain  this  from  my  own  experience.  In  July  last  year  I 
was  at  Birmingham,  Alabama,  a  wonderfully  thriving  town  with  a 
resident  population  of  30,000,  awelliDg  at  coilain  seasons  to  G0,000. 
I  stayed  at  a  magnificent  hotel,  and  saw  around  me  all  the  externals 
of  civilisation  and  progress.  I  read  in  the  local  paper  on  the  day  of 
^^  my  arrival,  however,  a  paragraph  which  showed  how  much  real 
^P  civilisation  or  progress  there  was  there.  It  stated  that  an  assault 
^  had  been  committed  on  a  woman  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town,  and, 
after  giving  some  sensational  details,  concluded  thus  i^ 
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**  A  coloured  man,  named ,  is  suspecUd  of  the  crime,  havia|f 

been  seen  tonling  about  the  locality  lately.  He  is  said  to  have  taken 
to  the  woods,  but  a  party  of  citizens  have  gone  in  eearch  of  him,  and 
when  cautjhl  ht  vriU  bf.  lynditH'* 

lb  is  not  necessary  to  draw  farther  attention  to  the  points  of  thja 
annonnceraent,  which  diifers  in  no  material  feature  from  soores  that 
appear  in  American  ccontry  papers  every  day.  There  could  not  bo,^ 
more  eloquent  commentary  on  the  tone  of  public  feeling  there.  In 
this  case,  as  in  most,  the  party  of  citizens  were  saccessfal  in  their 
search.  They  caught  the  saspected  man,  who  apparently  made  do 
attempt  to  escape,  but  protested  his  innocence  ;  and  they  bound  him 
to  a  tree  and  burnt  him  alive.  There  was  no  proof  that  any  crime 
had  been  committed  at  all — nothing  beyond  a  bare  assertion— ao4. 
there  was  nothing  to  coun^t  this  man  with  it  beyond  vague  suapicioa. 
There  was  nothing,  moreover,  to  prevent  hia  captors  from  bringing 
him  in  to  Birmingham  and  handing  him  over  to  the  police.  Bot  JJE. 
they  had  done  that,  be  would  have  got  a  reasonably  fair  trial,  whioh 
is  eiactly  what  the  citizens  were  determined  he  should  not  have.  It 
would  have  coiit  money,  there  would  have  been  no  excitement  about 
it,  and  Ihu  chances  were  ten  to  one  the  prisoner  would  have  been 
acquitted  for  want  of  proof.  As  it  was  it  cost  nothing,  the  citiTeoA 
had  a  "  lovely  time,"  and  the  honoor  of  the  injured  family  was 
vindicated.  There  probably  was  not  a  white  resident  in  Birmingham 
who  did  not  approve  cordially  of  what  was  done.  I  was  only  there 
two  or  three  days ;  bot  during  my  abort  stay  two  men  were  lynchedv) 
and  one— who,  I  think,  had  given  himself  up  to  the  police — was 
hanged  in  legal  fashion.  I  was  told  it  waa  a  "  tough  section,"  and 
that  severe  examples  wore  needed,  especially  among  the  ooloored 
people.  But  I  had  already  learnt  enough  in  my  travels  to  see  that 
the  coloured  people  were  so  brutalised  by  the  prevailing  example  of. 
bloodshed  and  injustice,  that  they  hnd  little  or  no  respect  for  law^,, 
divine  or  human.  There  are  many  tongh  sections  in  America.  They 
cover  a  great  part  of  some  of  the  moat  important  States.  "  Kxamples," 
such  as  I  have  described,  are  always  being  made  there.  And  the 
effect  everywhere  is  precisely  what  I  found  it  in  Alabama. 

It  will  doubtless  shock  and  surprise  worthy  people  in  England,  who 
do  not  know  much  aboat  America,  to  hear  that  bnrning  alive  is 
practised  in  that  free  and  enliglitened  country,  a  century  after  it  has 
been  abandoned  in  Spain  and  Italy.  But  so  it  is.  In  those  States, 
where  race  hatred  is  added  to  the  ordinary  paseions  of  a  lawless  mob, 
burning  is  not  an  uncommon  form  of  execution  by  a  lynching  party. 
The  Americans  defend  it  un  the  ground  that  it  ia  only  employed  to 
punish  crimes  against  women.  Humauitariana  may  say  that  is  not 
a  very  good  defence  ;  and,  in  fact,  it  is  no  defence  at  all.  Only  the 
other  day,  in  TenneBsee,  a  young   negro,  who  had    been  tried  for  so 
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assault  on  a  woman  and  acqaitted,  bat  had  afterwards  been  convicted 

^kf  stealing,  and  served  twelve  months  in  gaol  for  it,  was,  nevertheless, 

met  by  a  lynching  part?  cm  his  release,  and  burnt  alive.     The  tmth 

is,  then)  is  no  rule  in  lynching,  no  scale  of   puatshments,  nothing  of 

the  sort.     All  depends  on  the  hamonr  of  the  lynching  party  at  the 

moment,   or  the  quantity  of  whisky  they  have  "  hoisted  in"  before 

tbey   get  their    victim    into   their   power.      Sometimes  nothing  but 

raasting  will  satisfy  them.      At  other   times   hanging  or  shooting 

is  soflicient,       At   others,  knives  or  clubs  are  ased.      The  other  day 

ft  lyoching  party  massacred  a  number  of  coloured  men   with    axes, 

'  the  sole  crime  of  workiug  for   lower   wages    than  white  men. 

Another  lynching  party  flogged  a  young  white  woman  to  death  for 

marrying  against  the  wish  of  her  family  and  the  neighbonrs.      The 

tendency  of  lynching,  as  all  experience  shows,  and  a?  might  naturally 

be  expected,  is  to  become    more   frequent,  more  irresponsible,  more 

inhuman,  and  more  substfrvient  to  private  animus,  the  longer  it  la 

Ktolerated  by  the  Government  and  enconr^ed  by  public  opinion.     The 

i      waste  of  human  life  through  this  odioas  institution  is  by   no  means 

its  worst  effect.     The  Americans  will  find  out  to  their  coat  some  day 

Pttat  it  has  degraded  them  from  their  place  among  civilised  nations, 
and  brought  them  p^riloasly  near  the  level  of  the  blood-stained 
anarchies  which  are  atl  that  is  left  of  the  Spanish  ludies. 
H  What  are  the  causes  of  it  ?  Why  are  the  Aniericaus  more  given 
to  bloodshed  than  other  nations?  There  are  three  main  causes. 
I'irst,  slavery.  That  monstrous  outrage  on  humanity  has  avenged 
itself  in  the  very  way  in  which  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  in  prose,  and 
Ijongfellow  and  James  Rn&sell  Ijowell  in  poetry,  foretold  that  it  would. 
It  seared  the  national  conscience,  and  brutalised  the  national  tone 
of  feeling,  and  ita  legacy  of  degradation  has  increa.sed  with  usury 
ever  since  the  inatitutioa  itself  expired  amid  the  clash  of  party 
Btrife.  Secondly,  the  Civil  War.  For  five  years  the  Americans 
bathed  and  wallowed  in  each  other's  blood,  and  they  revel  in  the 
recollection  of  it  still.  If  they  knew  what  is  for  their  good,  they 
would  level  all  the  war  inonumenta,  iueteod  of  raising  new  ones  every 
year,  and  plough  up  the  slaughter-yards  which  they  call  battlefields. 
Thirdly,  the  futility  of  the  law  under  tlio  Federal  system  of  govern- 
ment. All  this  Fenpuinary  lawlessness  could  easily  bo  put  a  stop  to 
if  the  central  authority  had  power  to  deal  with  it.  But  the  central 
authority  has  no  sueh  power,  and  the  State  Govemmf^nts  are  too  feeble, 
and  too  much  concpmed  with  locjil  and  personal  politic,  to  undertake 
so  unpopular  a  task.  In  matters  of  this  kind  there  is  practically  no 
government  in  America,  where  a  totally  mistaken  idea  of  liberty  prevail?, 

"An'  th«t  idec's  ih^i  ever;  man  dooe  j«st  wnt  1)«  dam  pleuw." 

Iliis  being  so,  it  is  difficult  to  ace  how  any  improvement  can  I 
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■y AMADA  SAN  said :  "  Come,  aud  see  the  '  No  '— 

Tiiose  songs  and  dances  of  our  old  Japan  ; — 
They  make  the  ancient  music  faithfully 
This  e%'ening  at  my  Lord  the  Governor's ; 
You  shall  be  honourably  pleased.     What's  best 
Of  all  Kyoto's  geishas  will  be  there, 
With  Nara's  k6to-player ;  Takeji 
To  lieat  the  drum.     O  Yuki  San's  the  boy  ; 
O  Tsuru  plays  the  fairy  in  first  dance, 
The  '  Feather-Dress.'  " 

So,  to  the  Governor's 
That  evening,  through  the  lanes  of  lamps,  we  went. 

And,  when  the  feast  was  ended  on  the  mats — 
Three  sides  of  a  full  square  of  friendliness, 
The  st.age  the  fourth  ; — and  each  guest,  well  content, 
Hemnieti  in  by  twenty  little  lacquered  bowls, 
Shewed  like  a  ship  at  moorings,  with  her  boats 
Clustering  around ;  and  black-haired  musumes 

*  Copvright  io  America. 
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Brunined  our  last  sako-cups,  and  ^ohau  '  canke. 
The  Kliding  shoji,  deckerl  with  maple  leaves. 
Opened  a  sjmce,  to  let  the  muRtc  In, — 
Two  enniiseiis,  a  double  drunt,  a  flute  ; 
Then,  with  low  reveipiices,  the  "  No  "  begaiu 


So  *Miw  we— after  many  jH-elndings 

Of  string  and  skin — 0  Yuki  Sau  pace  forth 

A  fiuhennan.     No  need  to  eir  tlierein, 

Seeing  she  bore  the  net,  and  bidanced  tnl)s. 

A.nd  gi-eat  brass  knife  to  slice  the  tara  thin. 

All  OH  you  note  them  at  Etiosliiiua. 

Moreover,  fan  in  liand,  she  eiri^  a  suny 

To  tell  us  how  her  name's  Hakiiriy6, 

Her  dwollint;  Miwo's  pine-grove,  and  her  life 

A  fisher-Ind's,  reapinfj  the  dee])  oi-een  .sea 

Kor  silver  harvests  of  the  silly  shoals 

Wliich,  criught  by  huiuhetls,  come  in  tlmusands  more 

To  the  spi-ead  mesh.     Mighty  the  draught  will  l>e 

(So  chants  the  sea-boy,  sauntering  fi-om  his  bout) 

Now  the  cf)ld  rains  are  over,  and  the  sky 

Round  about  Fuji's  head  glows  pearl  and  gold  ; 

With,  high  aboie  the  haidly  rippling  waves. 

Yon  gilded  sickle  of  the  new-made  moon 

Leading  the  pale  lamp  of  the  evening  star 

Attendant,  like  some  heJivenly  musumo. 

'•  Oh,  at  11  Spring-tide  so  delectidjle, 

The  pui-ple  iris  fringing  all  the  rice 

And  fiery  lilies  ilamiug  in  the  rye, 

*  The  t>ollcJ  rice  irhlcb  cloecfl  VfCTf  JapoiiMC  entcrtaiaioeiiL 
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The  air  so  soft,  the  pines  whispering  so  low. 
The  dragon-flies,  like  fairy  spears  of  steel, 
Darting  or  poised  ;  the  velvet  butterflies 
Muttering  to  sip  the  last  sweets  of  the  rape 
Before  the  red  sun  sinks, — at  such  an  hour 
Angels    themselves   might    come   awhile    to 

Earth." 
So  sings  the  young  Hakuriy6. 

And,  behold ! — 
Suddenly — hanging  on  a  branch  of  fir — 
A  wondrous  sight  he  spies  !     The  samisens 
Twangle  surprise,  the  drums  beat  "  HS-he-hS," 
While  Yuki  San,  a-tiptoe,  reaches  down 
A  many-tinctured,  fairy-patterned  robe — 
All  gold  and  scarlet  and  celestial  white — 
Of  feathers  wove,  but  feathers  of  such  birds 
Ajs  surely  never  perched  on  earthly  tree ! 
Its  lining  shot  with  airy  tender  tints 
As  of  a  broken  rainbow.     Glad  he  scans 
The  strange   brigiit   treasure-trove.      Another 

such 
Suruga  never  saw  !     Narumi's  looms 
Ne'er  put  forth  such  a  marvel !     Light  of  heart 
Into  his  hut  dances  Hakuriyd 
Casting  the  nets  aside  to  clasp  the  robe. 

Next,  veiy  softly  trill  the  samisens. 
The  drums  beat  muted,  and  the  flute  pipes  forth 
Kxpectant  tones,  while, — light  as  falling  snow. 
Or  breath  of  morning  breeze,  whispering  its  way 
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Throu^li  tUe  awakening  Iximbu-leaves — glides  in 
A  Heavenly  Vihuhi  I     'Tis  ()  Tsuru  San  ; 
And  neck,  bi'east,  blender  little  nnilx^r  litnlis 
All  Iwre  :i8  the  l>ix>wu  sea-sand ;  just  one  cloth 
Tied  with  a  sky-blue  string  about  the  waist 
Half  covei'8  her.     Sweetly  and  movingly 
At  the  hut-door  she  sing«:  "Oh,  thou  withui 
That  hast  my  nibe  of  feathei-s  \ — 0|)en  now 
And  give  what  is  uut  thine,  but  only  mine  !" 

Tlieii  see  we  (kneeling  watchful  on  the  mats) 
()  Yuki  San  trip  lightly  fro'tt  the  hut 
<Tuarding  the  fe4ither-dre.ss.     But  when  she  marks 
<)  Tsuni  vSan  bowed  low  before  the  door, 
r/>ok  Iiow  she  stands— (Yuki,  the  fisher-lad — ) 
Out  of  his  wits  with  well-shewn  wonderment ! 
80  beuutiful  the  dark-eyed  weeper  is, 
UiicJjul.  !iri(l  pleiuling  with  those  lovely  teai-s! 
Down  on  his  face  falls  young  Hakuriy6 
And  thus  thry  talk,  with  samisens  to  help: 

Shk.   *'  Fishcr-boy  !  givt  back  At  tiie 

The  dress  I  hanged  upon  the  tree  !  " 


He.   "  Qh  !  dad  too  rich  in  beauty  bright! 
Form  of  Glory,  Face  of  Light .' 
Honourably  deign  to  ttH 
il'here  stuh  charms  ceUslial  dtuU. 
IVhat  thy  name  august  may  be. 
Fairest !  fnf  reveal  to  me!" 
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She,   "  /  am  come  from  Heaven's  domain  : 
If  I  spoke  it  ne'er  so  plain, 
You  my  name  could  never  hear 
As  the  angels  say  it  there. 
Flying  past  your  little  star 
All  so  bright  it  looked,  afar — 
Silvery  sea,  and  snow-tipped  hill — 
That  I  had  an  idle  will 
Once  to  set  my  foolish  feet 
On  those  flowers  that  shone  so  sweet. 
Thus  I  laid  my  robe  aside 
In  the  tree  which  you  espied ; 
And,  without  it — sliame  atid  woe  / 
To  my  home  I  cannot  go  I " 

He.   "  Loveliest  Lady  !  little  mind 
Had  I,  at  tlte  first,  my  find 
Ever  to  surrender.     Now 
When  you  deign  to  tell  me  how, 
If  I  keep  it,  you  must  stay, 
No  more  for  your  garment  pray  !  " 

She.   "  Ah  !  why  did  I  quit  my  sky 

Where  yon  happy  sea-birds  fly. 
And  the  wild  swan  spreads  her  wings 
While  the  wind  between  them  sings; 
And  the  free  storks  urge  their  flight 
Strong  across  the  spangled  night  ? 
Render  back  my  robe,  and  soon 
J  shall  soar  beyond  the  moon. 
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Thread  the  siar-patlis,  atid  pursue 
Light  and  life,  above  the  blue. 
Mortal!  *tis  impiety 
Not  to  give  mine  own  to  me  t" 

He.   "  Always  1  would  have  you  here, 

Fairy  !  bright  and  sweet  and  dear ; 

Will  you  not,  for  love  of  love. 

Let  go  longing  for  above  ? 

I  would  let  go  all  but  life 

If  I  might  but  call  you  wife  I  * 

She.   "Fisher-Boy!  this  sea  of  thine 

Mads  thee  with  its  mighty  wine  ! 
Bold  thou  art;  yet  thou  and  I 
Are  as  is  the  sea,  and  sky, 
Which  may  meet,  but  cannot  marry. 
If,  for  love  of  you,  Fd  tarry 
'Twere  as  though  a  cloud  did  wed 
With  some  hill-top.     Night  being  sped. 
Lone  the  hill  rises.      Touch  my  hand. 
And  better  shall  thou  understand'* 

He.   "  I  cannot  take  it !  Plain  I  see 

The  soft  smootli  skin,  so  velvety, 

The  hand  and  wrist !      Yet,  when  I  clasp. 

It  is  a  mist  melts  in  my  grasp. 

Now  would  I  give  you  back  this  dress 

If  you  but  change  such  loveliness 

To  solid  flesli,  not  fleeting  air: 

Oh  thou  than  living  flesh  more  fair  !  " 
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She.   "Peace!  tnost  foolish  boy  and  fond! 
I  am  what  those  are  beyond ; 
More  substantial,  did'st  thou  know, 
Than  all  flesh  and  blood  below. 
Give  me  back  the  robe  whereby 
I  may  once  more  reach  my  sky, 
And,  for  deed  of  gentilcsse, 
IVhen  I  don  again  my  dress, 
I  will  dance,  to  do  thee  pleasure. 
One  round  of  our  Heavenly  measure; 
I  will  sing,  to  comfort  thee, 
One  strain  of  the  melody 
Heard  by  souls  divine,  in  sphere 
IVhere  tlie  Light  is  lovelier  I " 

He.   "  Ah  /  to  see  you  fly  1  dread 

When  1  yield  this  wonder!     Tread 
First  your  measure,  Lady  sweet  I 
Then  I  place  it  at  your  feet." 

She.   "  Fie  upon  thee  !     I  have  heard 
Men  do  break  a  plighted  word. 
But  with  us,  this  is  ttot  so  ! 
All  unveiled  the  Spirits  go, 
Our  nay  is  nay,  our  yes  is  yes; 
I  dance  not  else  !     Give  me  the  dress  I " 

Then  see  we  young  HakuriyA,  blushing  deep. 
Lay  at  her  foot  the  golden-feathered  gown 
Alight  with  silvery  white  and  scarlet  fires. 
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And,  while  the  samisens  throb  chords  of  joy, 
O  Tsuru  kneels,  and  gathers  wistfully 
The  shining  marvel  round  her  shoulders  ;  laughs 
For  pleasure  to  be  safe  replumed  ;  then  glides — 
With  voice  of  melting  notes  and  paces  fair 
FaUing  as  soft  as  fir-cones — to  her  Dance. 

She.   "Now  it  is  mine  again, 

I  am  fain  I  I  am  fain 
To  pay  you  true,  as  a  Spirit  should  do, 

With  secrets  of  Heaven  made  plain  ! 
Yet,  not  for  long  can  I  sing  my  sotig, 

Nor  dance  this  dance  of  the  skies; 
Your  earth  shows  fair, 
But  dense  is  the  air, 
And  we  wonder  not  if  your  eyes 

A  very  small  part  of  the  splendour  see 
Laid  upon  ritvr  and  lea  ; 
Only  one  gleam  of  the  glory  shed 

From  Fuji's  filleted  head 
Down  to  this  leaf  of  the  momiji-trce 
Which  knows  and  curtseys  to  me  : 
For  I  and  the  maple-leaf  are  one 

As  wc  hear,  as  we  hear, 
The  tender,  unending  tone 

Of  the  Earth's  voice,  constant  and  clear  .- 
And  we  move  to  the  swing 
Of  your  star,  in  the  ring 
She  jveaves  round  the  flying  sun. 

Weaves  so — so — so — ; 
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As  the  waves  understand 
And  the  wind,  and  the  sand; 
But  you  cannot  ever  know  !  " 

'Twere  good  you  should  have  watched  O  Tsuru  Saii 
Deftly  pace  this,  with  little  lifted  feet 
Shod  in  the  white  silk  tabi ;  and  soft  lips 
Making  the  melodies  to  guide  her  feet ; 
Tlie  music  sitting  silent ;  or,  at  most, 
Dropping  a  high  note  in,  now  and  again. 

Then,  with  her  fan  before  her  face,  or  waved 
In  dreamy  curves,  she  sang  a  verse  of  Love, 
We,  and  the  fisher-boy,  still  on  our  knees. 

She.   "  And  Love — Great  Love  ! 

Oh,  less  than  the  splendour  spread 

From  Fuji's  head 
To  the  sea,  and  the  grass,  and  the  grove, 

Know  yc  the  deep  things  of  this  ! 
A  little  men  taste  its  bliss 

In  the  loved  one's  charms, 

And  her  close-wound  arms. 
And  the  spirits  which  almost  kiss 
Through  their  dividing  bodies;  and  delight 
O/ mother-love  and  father- love  ;  and  friends 
Hand-fast,  and  heart-fast!     But  Death's  sudden  night 
Conies,  and  in  gloom,  it  seems,  Love's  sunshine  ends. 

So  Love's  warm  golden  wing 

Shields  not  from  shuddering 
The  souls  it  covers,  chilled  witli  dread  to  part. 
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Ah,  could  I  tell, 

IVho  sec  it  near  and  well, 
The  far  truth  freely  to  each  beating  heart, 

Not  on  your  tearful  planet  once  again 
Should  Love  be  pain. 
Nor  from  your  blinded  eyes  should  salt  tears  start. 

But  that  which  I  teould  teach 

Hath  in  your  human  speech 
No  words  to  name  such  comfort  rich  and  great. 

Therefore,  dream  on,  asleep. 

And,  dreaming,  weep  I 
And  wait !  a  little,— yet  a  little  wait !  " 

So,  or  of  such  wise,  m  soft  Japanese, 
The  ancient  uta  flowed  ;  O  Tsuru's  silks 
Fluttering  to  every  line,  obi  and  sleeve  ; 
Her  brown  arms  closing,  opening,  to  it  strains. 
While  crystal  tears  stood  in  her  eyes  at  times 
Singing  of  sorrowful  love.     Till,  with  a  laugh 
She  stayed,  and  glided  to  her  Planet  Dance ; 
Joyously  circling,  singing,  beating  time. 

She.   "  Steps  of  my  silvery  Star 
Dancing  alone,  afar. 
So  still,  so  slow 
No  mortal  may  know 
How  stalely  her  footsteps  are ; 
Nor  what  fair  music  is  guide  of  her  feet. 
Solemn  and  high  and  sweet; 
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Alt  in  a  tune 

To  the  sun  and  the  moon, 
And  tlic  drums  thai  the  glad  worlds  beat. 
As  long  a  path  on  your  little  orb  goes 
From  the  first  of  her  flowers  to  tlte  last  of  her  snows. 
My  white  Home  sweeps  in  a  night; 

Knowing  not  haste,  knowing  no  rest 
For  delight 
In  the  life  of  her  silver  light, 
And  joy  of  the  wide  purple  waste. 

Where  the  Angels  pass, 

Like  fish  through  the  seds  green  glass. 
But  you  cannot  see  that  sight/  " 

And,  while  we  did  not  speak,  for  wistfulnesa, 

Watching  the  woven  paces,  wondering 

To  note  how  foot  and  tongue  kept  faultless  time 

To  dreamy  tinkling  of  the  samisens, 

Across  her  breasts  that  golden-feathered  gown 

Swiftly  she  drew  ;  spread  her  smooth  arms  like  winga^ 

And  passed  : — O  Yuki  San  and  we  alone ! 

The  "No"  Dance  ended! 

"  Thanks,  dear  Tsuru  San ! 
Yet  half  we  wish  0  Yuki  had  not  given." 

Edwin  AiiyoLD. 


M.  DE  lAVELEYE  ON  DEMOCRATIC 

GOVERNMENT* 


UNDER  the  above  title  M.  de  Laveleye  prodncci  a  work  which 
will  proljably  take  liigh  rank  av  a  conttribotion  to  the  pIiilo«ophy 
of  politics.  It  is  in  two  volume-s,  containing  between  them  boqio 
tight  hundred  pages,  and  the  number  of  topics  dealt  with  is  even 
greater  than  might  be  inferred  from  its  bulk.  M.  de  Laveleye  begins 
at  the  beginning',  dofmiug  and  clearing  up  the  ideas  which  form  the 
basis  ol'  our  political  couceptlons.  He  then  goes  on  to  discnss  the 
(lilfMreut  rarms  of  goverumont,  pointing  out  their  respective  advantages 
and  disadvuntsgea,  with  the  dangers  that  beset  them.  The  nu.\l.  step 
leads  him  to  conHider  that  Btatn  of  pcditical  uociety  which  in  general 
terms  may  be  styled  democratic,  though  it  is  not  necessarily  con- 
nected with  any  one  particular  form  of  government.  It  is  here  pro- 
bably that  we  are  to  (ind  the  motive  of  the  book.  How  is  stable  and 
wise  government  to  be  aecured  in  democratic  commonwealths?  What 
are  the  special  perils  to  which  they  are  exposed,  and  what  are  the 
best  means  that  can  be  devised  for  warding  them  off  ?  Theae  are 
the  problems  which  the  anther  seeks  to  solva  The  machinery  of 
politics  passes  nest  under  review.  The  separation  of  the  execntiTe 
and  the  legislative  powers,  the  right  of  dissolution,  the  expediency 
of  the  Buspenaive  veto,  whether  the  legislature  should  consist  of  one 
or  of  two  chambers,  the  duration  of  parliaments,  the  payment  of 
members,  the  vices  of  the  parliamentary  system  and  tho  remedies  to 
be  adopted,  the  relation  in  which  republics  stand  to  modem  society, 
the  tendencies  towards  despotism  thence  resulting,  and  the  best 
means  of  safe-guarding  liberty — these  may  be  taken  as  a  pretty  free 
sample  of  the  questions  discassed.     With  the  spaCe  at  our  disposal 
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it  is  impoBsiblo  to  undertake  anvtbio^  in  the  sliape  of  criticism. 
All  we  shall  attempt  is  to  set  forth  some  of  the  more  important 
of  M.  de  Laveleye's  concliiiuons,  with  a  pfisaing  comment  here  and  there. 
L'ractical  men  may  deride  the  worth  of  ideas,  but  in  so  doing  they 
only  deceive  themselves.  All  penons,  even  those  who  are  most 
ignorant  and  least  given  to  thinking,  have  a  set  of  ideas  for  their  own 
use,   and   they    generally    sncceed    in    throwing    their   ideas    into  a 

■  systematic  form.  Anything  in  the  way  of  incongraity  or  Incompleto- 
neM  the  comraon  mind  will  not  endure.  Whatever  amount  of  Cutting 
and  squaring  is  required  is  done  unconsciously  till  harmony  is  reached. 

■  It  is  so  in  the  sphere  of  politics.  The  electorate  is  armod  with  ideas, 
and  within  certain  narrow  limits  all  are  doctrinaires.  Hence  in 
framing  a  system  of  politics  it  is  all-importaut  to  have  right  ideas  to 
start  with.  The  comer-stone  is  that  idea  of  "  right  "  which  meets  as 
everywhere.  "  Right,"  says  M.  de  Laveleye,  "  is  the  straight  road 
which  conducts  societies  and  the  individuals  who  compose  them  to  all 
the  perfection  of  which  they  are  capable."  The  right  is  the  straight 
in  morals  as  well  as  in  geometry.  The  French  droit  and  the 
German  rccJil  suggest  the  same  analogy,  and  so.  we  may  add,  do  tlie 
Latin  rectus  and  our  English  riffht.  Here,  however,  we  are  on  the 
verge  of  verbal  subtWties.  There  is  a  straight  path  to  hell  as  well  a» 
to  heaven.  Ever^'tbing  depends  npon  the  position  of  the  point  to 
which  the  line  is  drawn,  and,  according  to  M.  de  Laveleye,  it  ia  to  be 
fixed  at  the  greatest  attainable  perfection  of  political  societies,  and 
tit  the  persons  belonging  to  them.  At  any  given  moment,  he  says, 
there  is  an  order  of  human  alfairB — that  is,  of  civil  and  economical 
relations,  and  of  political  institutions — which  is  most  favourable  to 
progress  and  to  the  happiness  of  all.  That  order  constitntes  right,  and 
whatever  loads  us  to  diverge  from  it  ie  not  right.  Henoe  it  foUowa 
that  right  itself  is  variable.  It  is  not  the  same  for  al!  times  and  in 
all  cuuntriee.  A  despotism  may  be  as  legitimate  na  constitntional 
government,  regard  being  had  to  the  circumBtauci<'i!  of  the  people 
among  whom  it  exists.  It  may  be  for  them,  though  not  for  others, 
the  straightBfit  road  towards  perfection.  If  a  people  are  intelligent 
and  wise  enough  to  be  able  to  govern  themselves,  democratic  insUtu- 
tions  will  be  the  right  tlniif?  for  them.  If  they  are  too  ignorant  to 
li-ame  good  laws,  or  too  intractable  to  obey  them,  it  is  qnite  right  that 
they  should  paa?  under  the  yoke  of  despotic  authority.  That  at  any 
rale  will  know  how  to  maintain  a  certain  kind  of  order,  and  order  of 
any  kind  favours  progress,  which  in  time  leads  to  liberty.  To  find 
out  what  is  politically  right  we  most  study  the  facts,  the  actual 
situation  of  afTairs,  and  the  character  of  the  people  in  a  given  country 
at  a  given  period.  This  and  not  theory  will  enable  us  to  understand 
what  the  legitimate  order  of  things  will  be,  and  guide  os  to  a  dis- 
covery of  the  individual  rights  and  daties  resulting  from  it. 
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Tliis  dootrine  makes  a  clean  sweep  of  the  so-callecl  natoral  rights 
BO  dear  to  niauy.  There  is  Qo  groand  for  the  division  of  human 
righU  into  those  that  are  natural  and  those  that  are  acquired  or  derived. 
Id  the  only  intelligible  gense  all  are  natural,  but  what  they  uro  at 
any  given  time  and  pkco  depends  upon  the  political  order  which 
prQvaittt.  Thu  great  object  is  the  progressivo  improfemont  o£  society^ 
and  of  tUoao  who  compose  it,  and  that  detcrmiaes  everything  elae. 
The  best  legislation  is  that  which  takes  the  shortcut  road  towards  the 
goal.  The  diaoovory  of  this  road  requires  a  good  deal  of  sagacity. 
It  is  properly  tlio  work  of  rcasou,  aud  those  ought  to  undertake  it  in 
whom  the  rational  facutliea  are  most  developed.  It  belongs  of  right 
to  the  intfllligcut  and  the  wise.  This  view  modifies  the  doctrine  of 
sovereignty.  The  sovereign  authority  is  seen  at  work  in  the  making 
of  the  laws.  Who  ought  to  make  the  laws?  Surely  the  most 
enlightened  mrmbers  of  the  community,  those  who  are  the  most 
clear-sighted,  the  most  intelligent,  the  boat  instructed,  and  the  most 
jast ;  those,  in  short,  who  possess  in  the  largest  measure  the  at- 
tributes of  knowledge,  reason,  and  virtue.  To  them,  then,  the  rights  of 
sovereignty  belong,  and  this  moral  relation  can  never  with  safety  be 
disregarded.  But  nnfortnnately  human  natnre  is  weak,  even  at  its 
best  estate.  However  admirably  mt^n  may  be  gifted,  they  are  likely 
to  prefer  their  own  interests  to  tbo  general  good  when  the  two  things 
oome  into  conflict.  Hence  it  is  necessary  that  the  people  should 
chcwse  tho»e  who  are  to  govern  them.  It  is  for  them  to  appoint  the 
lawmakerR.  But  in  coming  to  a  choice,  they  are  not  to  be  guided 
by  caprice  or  self-will.  They  are  bound  by  the  considerations  which 
eater  into  the  definition  of  political  right.  It  is  not  an  affair  of  the  will 
at  all,  but  of  intelligence  and  duty.  They  are  bound  to  bestow  their 
EuHragea  upon  those  who  ore  most  highly  qualified,  and  In  this  way 
to  harmoui£e  the  ideal  rights  of  sovereignty  with  the  actual  rights 
of  individuals.  It  is  admitted  by  a  crowd  of  authorities,  from 
St.  Tliomaa  to  the  Abb6  Si6yt>s,  that  sovereignty  in  the  last  resort 
Tesides  in  the  people.  All  the  more  necessary  is  it,  thinks  M.  de 
Laveleyfi,  to  impose  some  rostrictiona  upon  this  omnipotent  power.  A 
sovereign  pt^ople  will  be  more  disposed  than  kings  to  iiupose  its  will 
upon  all  who  are  under  ils  authority,  eince  in  doing  so  they  will  be 
nnder  the  belief  that  tht-y  are  acting  in  conformity  with  the  rightt 
and  the  IntereiitB  of  democracy.  Since  restrictlona  cannot  be  imposed 
by  any  external  power,  it  would  seem  that  the  people,  if  alive  to  their 
own  interests,  should  take  the  necessary  precJiutions  against  themselves. 

M.  de  liaveleye  discusses  at  some  length  the  end  and  fnnctiona  of 
the  State.  Two  theories  are  offered  for  our  choice,  the  Slato-police- 
man  theory  and  the  State-provideuce  theory.  According  to  the  one, 
the  State  should  do  no  more  than  guarantee  security  of  life  and 
property ;  according  to  the  other,  it  should  provide  the  people  with 
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wliat  is  necesjiary  for  their  sabaistenca.  The  one  is  Iiidividaalism, 
the  other  Socialism — which  of  the  two  are  we  to  prefer  ?  Bather 
flingalarly,  as  it  may  appear,  M.  de  Lareleye  finds  a  via  ifudia  in 
Adam  Smith.  The  author  of  the  ''Wealth  of  Nations"  has  been 
supposed  to  side  altogether  with  Individualism,  but  perbap8  Bufficient 
att«ntioa  has  nob  bec-n  paid  to  what  he  describes  as  ''  the  third  duty 
of  the  State."  The  first  is  defence  againat  foreign  assailant*,  the 
second  security  against  molestation  from  otber  members  of  tbe 
oomuiunity.  Tb^so  speak  for  theiiiselvce.  The  third  runs  thus: 
"  The  duty  of  erecting  and  muliitaiuing  certain  public  works  and 
certain  public  institutions  which  it  cna  ti&vfuv  be  for  the  inUirost  of 
iiidivLduat  or  small  number  of  individuals  to  erect  and  maintain, 
luse  the  profit  could  never  repay  the  eipansa  to  any  iudiviilual  or 
small  number  of  individuals,  though  it  may  frequently  do  much  more 
than  repay  it  to  a  great  society."  This  certainly  covwra  a  good  deal. 
M.  de  Laveleye  will  not  hare  it  that  society  is  an  organism.  Those 
who  say  so  have  simply  borrowed  false  analogies  from  biology.  Such 
analci^es  obscure  the  light  and  they  are  dtingerons.  since  they  lead 
ns  to  BBcrifice  the  individual  to  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  welfare  of 
society.  Short  work  is  also  made  of  Individualism  as  presented  by 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  in  the  doctrine  of  the  survival  of  the  fitteet. 
Before  applying  it  we  should  have,  for  one  thing,  to  abrogate  those 
laws  of  bequest  and  succession  which  transfer  property  from  one 
generation  to  another,  regardless  of  the  physical  or  intellectual 
qualities  of  those  into  whose  hands  it  may  oome.  The  doctrine 
stands  in  flagrant  contrast  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  is,  says 
M.  do  Laveleye,  inadmissible  in  civilised  societies.  It  is  quite  true, 
as  Quesnay  observes,  that  the  State  is  "  force  placed  at  the  service  of 
justice  " ;  but  there  is  reparative  aa  well  as  distributive  justice.  TTie 
actual  situation  of  individuals  has  not  resnlted  solely  from  their  own 
merit  or  demerit.  *'  It  is  the  consequence  of  a  long  series  of  historic 
fact.<i,  of  ancient  spoliations,  of  feudal  serfage,  of  hf^reditary  privileges, 
of  a  number  of  iniquitous  laws  which  have  not  all  been  repealed. 
Wlien  the  State  interposes  on  behalf  of  the  diainherited  and  the  weak, 
in  acct^)rdance  with  the  injunctions  of  every  religion  that  deserves  the 
name,  it  only  repairs  tbe  wrong  which  was  formerly  comuutted." 

It  was  once  a  favourite  doctrine  of  the  Liberal  school  that  the 
functions  of  the  State  would  diDiioish  in  proportion  as  civilisatiou  and 
public  virtue  advanced.  When,  it  was  said,  people  come  to  under- 
stand that  their  own  interests  ore  bound  op  with  the  good  of  society, 
80  that  they  cannot  injure  another  without  injuring  themselves,  self- 
love  will  of  itself  exert  a  restraining  power,  and  there  will  gradually 
be  less  need  for  policemen  and  courts  of  justice.  !^L  de  Laveleye 
speaks  in  high  terms  of  the  book  which  Dupont- White  baa  written 
on  this  subject.     He  says  it  deserves  to  bo  "  read  and  re-read,"  and 
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lie  ^eems  to  accept  its  cuocLuflio[i8.  According  to  Dupoat-Wbit« 
the  area  o£  State  activity  will  certainly  not  be  dimiuisLed  as  civilisa- 
tion fidvauces,  but  rather  be  indefmitety  e:Ltuuil{.*d.  The  &tat«  will 
become  more  and  more  the  handmaid — perhaps  the  maid- of- all- work — 
of  the  people,  and  continually  finil  a  larger  amount  of  work  to  do. 
The  chief  instances  M.  de  Laveleye  cites  in  illustration  are  Continental^ 
find  do  not  with  equal  aptness  apply  to  oa.  Bnt  even  with  us  there 
has  been  an  eDormous  change  within  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years. 
There  is  no  longer  an  outcry  against  centralisation.  People  do  not 
resent  the  intervention  of  the  government ;  they  rather  invite  it,  and 
are  constantly  finding  out  some  new  thing  which  it  ought  to  do.  But 
the  State,  which  we  choose  to  regard  as  onr  aen'ant,  is  in  fact  our 
master.  The  central  authority,  M.  d<?  Laveleye  points  out,  is  to-day» 
even  in  froe  countries,  infinitely  more  powerful  and  more  absolute  than 
the  royalty  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  mechauiam  of  the  government 
was  then  so  imperfect  that  it  coald  not  enforce  the  execution  of  its 
orders.  There  were  then  no  functionariea  everywhere  at  its  disposal 
ready  to  compel  obedience  in  the  remotest  corners  of  the  land. 
Wherever  it  went  it  foand  itself  in  the  presence  of  powerful  feudal 
familieg  and  free  cities,  which  w«n.'<  able  behind  their  walls  to  defend 
themselves  by  force  againat  the  enterprises  of  the  Sovereign.  Above 
all,  it  had  not  at  its  disposal  tho  essential  iostrament  of  deapotisro — 
a  iitaading  army.  To-day  the  State  i&  sapreme,  and  in  some  sense 
absolute.  Deriving  its  power  from  the  people,  it  is  armed  with  their 
omnipotence,  and,  doing  so  mach  for  them,  it  will  soon  leave  nothing  of 
a  pablio  kind  to  be  done  by  them&elves.  'lliis,  joined  to  class  dissen- 
Kions  and  industrial  coramotious,  inspires  M.  do  I^aveleye  with  appre- 
hensions which  we  trast  have  no  adequate  ju£ti£cation.  "The 
j^ueral  enervation  of  character,''  he  says,  "  the  breaking  up  or  the 
death  of  religious  beliefs,  the  theory  that  might  makes  right,  and 
constitutes  the  beat  tiite  to  final  triumph,  and,  added  to  all,  the 
greedy  pursuit  of  pleasure,  threaten  us  with  a  state  of  things  in  which 
few  men  will  be  found  willing  to  eiicrifJce  all  bhey  have  for  the  sake 
of  liberty,  and  I  see  clearly  that  there  are  people  who  will  some  day 
1»  ready  to  accept  desiwtiam,  if  it  will  hut  aflTord  complete  security 
to  those  who  only  think  of  enjoying  tiemaelves."  The  right  of  elect- 
ing momlmra  of  i'arliament  is,  in  his  opinittn,  too  rare  and  short  an 
o-xercise  of  free  political  choice  to  maintain  the  taste  for  liberty. 

Wo  pass  by  many  fields  of  tempting  disquisition  in  order  to  reach 
the  chapters  on  Democracy,  though  we  can  permit  onraelves  but  a 
hasty  survey.  Modem  democracy,  M.  de  Laveleye  finds  to  be 
•'Biblical  and  Christian '' in  its  origin.  Looking  abroad  upon  the 
nations  of  the  world,  he  finds  that  all  Christian  peoples,  with  the 
exception  of  Uuaaia,  are  free,  and  that  the  r>;»t  are  not.  This  may 
seem  a  rather  Imsty  geueralisatlon,  and  a  good  many  facts  soggeat 
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'themselres  which  mast  be  aocopted  as  qaalifying  it ;  bnt  it  ia  sub- 

Biantially  true.      M.  de  Laveleye  refers  to  the  early  Christian  Churchee, 

^  which  he  says  were  ao  many  little  repablics.     The  Reformation  was 

^■aa  appeal  to  primitive  Cfariatianity,  and  the  more  closfily  the  new 

^Bseots  Botigbt  to  approach  to  the  primitive  ideal  tho  more  democratic 

"^  were  the  sentiments  they  professed  and  the  institutious  they  adopted. 

Two  examples  Buffioo  to  point  the  oonti'ost  between  the  old  and  the 

new  order  of  ideas.     WKpn  Marj*  Stuart  returned  to  ScoHnnd  after 

the  death  of  Francis  II.,  shii  summoned  John  Knox   to  Holyrood,  and 

put  to  him  the  qaoation  whether  snhjecta,  if  they  have  the  power., 

have  the  right  to  resist  their  princes.     *'  Without  n  donbt/'  replied 

Knoi,  "  when  princes  ovceed  their  rights."     Bossoet  lived  more  thao 

a  centnry  later,   bat  tho  distance  in  time,  con.iiilering  the  progress 

which   the  world  had    made   dnring   the    interral,    on!y  makes    the 

contrast  more  striking.      "God,"  says  Bossnet,  ''estAblished  Idtigs  as 

Hia  mini8ter.<i,  and  reigns  over  the  people  through  them The 

ro)*!*!   anthority   is    absolute — i.e.,   the   prince   is    bound  to    render 
Account  to  no  one  of  thnt  which  he  ordains."     The  great  e^araple  ot 
Boasnet  may  soggest  that  Christianity,  as  represented  by  the  institutions 
of  tlie  Church  and  the  '*  historical  episcopates,"  has  not  always  been 
favourable  to  freedom.     It  was  the  Reformation  that  broke  the  spell 
and  flooded  Europe  with  new  Ideas.     M.  de  Laveleye  amasses  a  great 
body  of  evidence  to  detuonstrate  the  demucratic  tendencies  ofPuritanism. 
in  England,  of  Presbyteriuniiiui    in   Scotland,  and  of   the    lleformed 
Churches  in  I<Vuuce    and   Snltzerlaud.       Perhaps    tliis    was    hardly 
necessary ;  the  facts  are  Bufficieutly  known  and  admitted.     The  great 
^result   is  that  the   i'uritans   overthrew  ab«olutiRm  in  England   and 
^ffouuded  democnicy   in   America.     M.    de    Laveleye    cites   from  the- 
'*  foudamental    ord«rH "    of    Connecticut,    adopted    at    the    General 
Assembly   held   at  Hartford  in  January   IGJU,  what  he  describes  as 
"  the  first  nTitten  contttltutiou  of  modem  democracy.''     It  ranathus  : 
"The  choice  of  magistrati>5  belongs  to  the  people  by  commission  from 
God  himself.      Those  who  have  the  right  to  elect  officers  and  ma^s- 
trates  have  the  right  to  fix  the  limit  of  the  powers  and  fanctiona  to 
which  they  call  them,  and  that  because  the  principle  of  authority 
resides  in  the  free  consent  of  the  people."     This  was  an  anticipation 
by  a  century  and  a  half  of  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  American 
Ifeclaration  of  Independence,  and  in  the  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of 
Man  adopted  by  the  French  National  Assembly.     It  was  a  transfer  to 
the  State  of  the  ideas  already  adopted  in  tho  government  of  the  Church  ; 
in  other  words,  it  was  Puritan  Christianity  applied  to  politics. 
H      M.  de  Laveleye  ennmeratefi  the  advantages  of  democracy  when  it 
^^SBures  to  a  country  order  and  liberty;  bnt  we  need  not  dwell  upon 
them.     More  important  is  the  question,    "  Why  in  democracies  men 

t refer  equality  to  liberty?"     One  is  dLipowed  to  nuse  the  previous 
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qtiestlon  whether  in  point  of  fact  they  do  so  prefer  it.  The  evidence 
is  not  conclusive,  but  there  aro  signs  in  England  that  the  wording 
claasea  are  growing  weary  of  merely  political  etniggles.  Perhaiw  it  is 
hecanae  they  have  already  obtained  snfficient  power  to  cmntrot  Parlia- 
ment if  they  think  proper  to  use  it.  The  franchise  is  secnred ;  eveiy 
man  who  has  a  house  haa  a  vote.  What  more  can  be  desired  in  a 
political  direction  ?  "Whatever  the  explanation  may  be,  it  ia  oertftin 
the  merely  political  cries  do  not  tell  npon  the  el&ctors  as  they  did 
some  years  ago.  Political  liberty  has  lost  aomething  of  its  ancient 
charm.  More  subetautial  advantages  are  desired.  There  is  a  craving 
for  changes  that  wilt  tell  npon  the  comforts  of  every-day  life.  ""What 
giwd  have  the  Whig»  done  ns  ?  "  cried  the  Chartists  of  1840,  disap- 
pointed and  disgusted  with  "  the  great  Reform  Bill  "  and  the  Admin- 
istration of  Lord  Melbourne.  There  was  a  vague  belief  that  as  soon 
as  Uelbrm  was  carried  four-pound  loaves  wuuld  begin  to  drop  from 
heaven.  The  old  ory  is  renewed ;  bat  this  time  the  people  have 
political  power  in  their  hands,  and  believe  themselves  able  to  answer 
their  own  prayers.  M.  do  Tocqueville  thought  that  in  a  dcmocraoy 
men  preferred  eqaality  to  liberty  because  equality  was  the  characteiistic 
of  the  epoch  at  which  they  lived.  Xot  at  all,  saya  M.  de  Laveleye; 
the  reason  is  more  profound.  It  is  because  the  men  who  then  begin 
to  figure  upon  the  scene  ore  those  who  live  by  manual  labour— that 
is,  the  bulk  of  the  people.  Thoy  soon  discover  that  the  poUtbal 
liberties  which  thoy  so  ardently  desired,  and  for  which  perhaps  they 
shed  their  blood,  do  little  towards  improving  their  condition.  "What 
matters  it  to  me,"  the  enfranchised  artisan  may  say  to  himself,  "  that 
I  can  do  what  I  please,  if  at  the  same  time  I  nm  poor  and  soma- 
body  else  Uvea  in  opulence  on  the  fruits  of  my  labour  ?  It  is  true  I 
am  an  elector,  and  am  eligible  for  office  or  for  Parliament,  if  people 
choose  to  vote  for  me ;  hut  1  want  work,  and  am  dying  of  hunger." 
M.  de  Laveleye's  reflection  on  this  state  of  things  is  rather  startling: 
"Give  to  a  people  where  the  conditions  of  life  are  very  unequal 
liberty,  and  even  equal  political  rights,  and  they  will  never  rest  till 
they  have  established  a  greater  equality  in  fact,  even  though  xa 
their  fraitless  endeavours  to  establish  it  they  should  end  in  anarchy, 
and  consequently  In  despotism."  The  tyrants  of  antiquity  won  thof 
power  by  promising  the  poor  to  improve  their  condition  at  the  cost 
of  tho  rich.  In  our  own  days,  Louis  Napoleon  gave  the  people  a 
glimpse  of  the  same  hopes,  but  without  daring  to  fulfil  them.  It  is 
no  doubt  a  dangerous  game  to  play  ;  but  it  is  one  which  is  always  at 
the  service  of  ambition. 

M.  de  Laveleye  attacks  Inxunous  living  with  an  nnsparing  band. 
It  is  out  of  place  in  the  democracy,  and  it  is  dangerous  withal. 
Habits  of  luxury  luive  at  their  root  two  vices  and  one  virtoe.  The 
vices  are  sensuality  and  vanity,  or  the  mere  lovo  of  display  ;  tho  virtoe 
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is  the  taste  for  thn  beautiful  and  iho  instinct  for  orDamentation. 
which  open  a  field  for  the  fino  iirta.  The  vices  are  anti-socini,  and 
havn  to  be  supproased  withoat  mercy  ;  while  tiie  virtue  should  besub- 
JRCted  to  a  diacipline  in  harmony  with  its  nature.  In  the  beautifol, 
the  great  thing  is  form.  Gold  and  diamoiida  and  costly  materiala  are 
but  barbaric  in  comparison.  What  a  shame  it  is  that  so  much 
wealth  is  spent  upon  useless  objects  when  so  many  of  onr  fellow- 
creatures  are  lacking  t!ie  necessaries  of  life  !  What  an  increaso  there 
woold  be  in  the  general  well-being  of  society  if  the  economical  forces 
thus  wasted  were  employed  ia  satiafying  the  primar)-  wauts  of  the 
people  !  It  is  not  a  question  of  charity,  but  of  wise  investment. 
Here  arises  an  old  coutroversy  upon  which  economists  have  not  been 
sU  on  one  side.  There  are  some  who  say  that  th**  multiplied  wants  and 
chaDgiog  fashions  of  the  rich  are  useful  as  affording  employment  for 
tlie  poor.  It  has  been  pointed  out  how  little,  even  in  the  most 
lavish  style  of  living,  a  man  nEiwuds  npon  himself.  All  the  rest  goes 
in  supporting  manifold  furms  of  labour  at  home  and  abroad.  M.  de 
Sisniondi  says  that  if  the  rich  all  at  once  n-solved  to  live  by  their 
own  labour  like  the  poor,  and  add  their  income  to  their  capital,  the 
workmen  would  be  reduced  to  despair,  and  would  die  of  starvation. 
M.  de  Laveleye  denounces  this  doctriiiQ  as  rank  heresy.  What 
becomes  of  the  capital  thus  accumulated  ?  It  can  be  spent  only  in 
setting  people  to  work.  To  create  capital  ia  to  create  employment, 
nnd,  since  more  hands  ai'e  wanted,  to  raise  wages.  In  this  way 
wealth  is  difTased  among  the  people  at  large,  and  their  condition 
improved.  This  surely  is  the  sounder  doctrine.  It  ia  not  the  existence 
of  great  WL-altb,  bat  the  lavish  and  wasteful  display  of  it,  that  causes 
so  much  social  irntatiou.  Thoughtful  men  among  the  working 
classea  may  well  feel  some  impatience  when  they  hear  Eometimoa  of 
dlnnets  tliat  cost  itvo  pounds  a  bead,  or  of  a  sum  being  spent  on  a  single 
night's  entertainment  at  one  of  the  great  London  houses  which  wonld 
keep  filVy  poor  familioH  in  comfort  for  a  whole  year.  M.  de  I^veleye 
looks  with  a  friendly  eye  on  public  luxury,  provided  it  takes  a  wise 
direction.  Athens,  in  the  time  of  Pericles,  will  always  serve  as  a 
model.  The  art  most  appropriate  to  the  deniocmcy  is  that  whidi 
oilers  to  the  people,  under  the  form  of  the  beautiful,  the  image  of  the 
traditiong,  the  beliefs,  and  the  Hopes  of  the  nation.  M.  de  Laveleye 
recognises  the  need  of  amusement  in  democratic  Bocicties.  Kvery- 
where,  amoQg  all  peoples  and  at  all  times,  thero  have  been  Bongs, 
music,  the  dance,  games,  /i?/«9,  and  the  theatre,  '''hosp  modes  of 
enjoyment  will  b<5  favourable  to  democracy  which  are  blameless  in 
point  of  morality,  which  serve  to  attemper  charact^rr,  and  to  strengthen 
the  body  ;  those  will  be  fatal  which  cormpt  and  soften.  He  will 
hear  of  no  subvention  to  the  theatres.  He  regard."*  them,  on  the 
whole,  as  schools  of  Immorality,  taking  as  a  representative  of  t 
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entire  class  the  Grand  Op«ra  at  Paris,  which  ho  describes  as  a  templ» 
erected  to  the  goddese  Luxury.  The  I'nited  States  are  the  model 
democratic  commonwealth.  There  you  find  everywhere  chnrches, 
univerailies,  schooUj  clubs,  hospitals  and  bants;  but,  except  in  tha 
larfj^st  cities,  yoQ  must  make  a  very  keen  seai-ch  to  find  a  theatre. 
It  is  pleasant  to  hear  that  the  games  most  suitable  for  a  democracy 
are  those  which  we  cultivate  in  Kngland.  So  far  we  are  great  pro- 
ficientH,  and,  judged  by  this  standard  alone,  may  regard  ourselves  aa 
one  of  the  gi'eat  dcmociaciea  of  the  fature. 

Again  \Ye  pass  over  much  interesting  discussion,  in  order  to  reach 
the  chapters  devoted  to  Legislative  Assemblies  and  the  Parliamentary 
W(fivtf.  M.  do  Laveleye  has  his  mind  mode  up  on  a  great  many 
qnestions  which  are  nuttcru  of  controversy  iu  England.  The  number 
of  members  that  compoHo  the  Hout)i3  of  Commons  la  not  one  of  them. 
We  have  hardly  thnught  on  the  subject,  thouj^h  if  wo  did  ro&ect  uix>n 
ii;  we  should  probably  say  that  it  is  too  large.  M.  de  lAveleye  lays  it 
.down  that  a  deliberative  assembly  should  never  consist  of  more  than 
three  hundred  members.  He  thinks  it  rather  ditHcnlt  to  find  more 
than  that  number  of  men  who  are  qualified  for  the  work  of  legislation. 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  if  the  number  were  reduced  to  this  limit 
the  best  men  wonld  always  be  elected.  The  proportion  of  the  leM 
competent  might  be  as  large  as  it  is  now.  The  number  being  6xed 
at  three  himdred,  he  thinks  the  Assembly  should  be  elected,  for 
four  years,  that  being  the  middle  point  between  objectionable  er- 
tremes.  Whether  the  legislature  should  consist  of  one  or  of  two 
chambers  is  h  much  larger  qut'Stion.  ^^.  de  Laveleye  ta  satisGed  that 
there  should  be  two,  aud  lie  thinks  this  is  even  more  necessary  in  a 
Kepublic  than  under  a  Monarcliy.  For  practical  purposes  we  onght, 
X>erhap8,  to  rank  ourselves  among  the  Repiiblics.  il.  de  Laveleye 
puts  aside  all  idea  of  creating  a  second  chamber  for  the  privileged  or 
wealthy  classes.  He  sees  also  that  a  second  chamber  can  oeVL-r  be 
regarded  as  an  impregnable  rampart  against  popular  changes.  For 
any  such  purpose  it  is  useless.  A  second  chamber  must  come  from 
the  people  as  well  as  the  lirst,  though  it  might  have  a  spcoal 
electorate,  as  in.  France  and  the  United  States.  M.  de  Laveleya's 
chief  argument  is  suggested  by  the  principle  to  which  ho  attaches  so 
much  importance— vi^.,  that  legislation  should  not  be  regarded  as  a 
matter  of  will,  but  rather  as  a  matter  o£  intellectual  diaoovery.  We 
liave  to  find  out  which  is  the  right  rosd — the  straight  road  to  a  giveB 
end,  the  general  well-being.  He  considers  the  average  elector  hardly 
competent  to  forma  sound  opinion  on  such  subjects.  It  is  his  business 
to  choose  the  most  intelligent  and  trustworthy  man  he  can  find  as  hiii 
representative,  and  leave  the  decision  in  his  hands.  Practically,  how- 
ever, the  argument  comes  to  this — namely,  that  grave  questions  ought 
not  to  be  determined  by  a  single  rote  of  a  single  assembly,  bat  that 
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time  should  W  Rllowed  Tor  reflection,  and  that  before  n  ineflsnre 
beooiuea  law,  aod  in  some  sense  irrevocable,  it  shoald  pass  nndor  the 
jadgment  of  another  body,  represeotiag  the  same  mteresta  and  clothed 
n-ith  the  saute  popular  authority.  M.  do  Laveleye  cites  the  chief 
argQmenta  for  a  single  chamber.  According  to  the  Abb6  Siey^,  the 
law  is  the  will  of  the  pooplo.  and  the  people  cannot  have  two  different 
wills  at  the  same  time  on  tho  same  suhjiict.  Thfi  legislative  body 
which  represents  tho  ])ecplit  ouglit,  therefore,  to  be  essentially  one, 
M.  de  Laljoulnyi-  said  in  reply  to  this  argument  that  the  law  should 
be  one,  and  should  represent  the  will  of  the  people,  whatever  method 
might  be  employed  for  deciding  what  the  law  should  be.  M.  de 
Laveleye  declares  that  this  reply  is  insafHcient.  Tie  fires  up  at  the 
mention  of  tJie  will  of  the  people.  He  hates  the  will  and  all  its  works. 
A  plagne,  he  .seems  to  say,  on  the  will  of  the  people  !  It  is  not  their 
bosiness  to  n.se  their  will,  but  rather  to  use  their  heads  ;  or,  still 
better,  to  leave  all  legislative  questions  to  wiser  heads  than  theirs. 
It  seems  to  Inm  necessary  to  tear  up  by  the  roots  this  political  heresy 
About  the  will  of  the  people,  or  the  national  will.  Until  the  will 
is  completely  abjured  as  a  factor  in  politics,  and  seut  to  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  we  are  not  likely,  he  thinks,  to  get  good  legislatiou. 

This  may  seem  like  a  metaphysical  fad,  for,  say  what  we  may, 
electors  and  members  of  Parliament  will  after  all  vote  as  they  please. 
Nevertheless,  the  principle  for  wliicU  M.  de  Laveleye  contends  is  at 
bottom  a  sound  one,  and  highly  importaut.  Bat  he  has  a  more 
practical  argameut  in  reserve.  Every  power  upon  which  no  limits  are 
smposed  Boon  becomes  tyrannical.  It  tolerates  no  obstacle  to  its 
Arbitrary  decisions.  It  knocks  minorities  on  the  head,  and  breaks 
down  all  resistanui;.  The  d'espotism  of  a  chamber  is  more  to  be 
dreaded  than  the  despotism  of  a  monarch,  since  a  chamber  has  less 
real  resiransibility.  When  the  day  of  dissoUition  comes  it  will  resolve 
itself  into  its  primordial  elements,  and  the  world  will  know  it  no  more. 
M.  de  Laveleye  quotes  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  in  support  of  his  own  views. 
"  It  is  with  me,"  naiJ  Mr.  Hill,  "  a  fundamental  maxim  of  govern- 
ment that  there  ought  to  be  in  every  constitution  a  centre  of  resist- 
anoe  against  the  predominant  power,  and  consequently  in  a  dcniocratio 
constitution  a  means  of  resisting  the  democracy."  Tliiu  is  even 
more  necessary  to-day,  JI.  de  Laveleye  insists,  than  it  was  formerly, 
sinct;  t<>-day  nil  the  administrative  machinery  of  the  Government  is  in 
the  hands  of  tho  sovereign  power.  With  a  single  assembly,  and  nowhere 
any  independent  body  or  centre  of  rchiatance,  you  have  under  the 
gnise  of  a  republic  the  most  perfect  organisation  of  despotism.  A 
collateral  advantage  of  the  second  chamber  system  is,  that  it  compels 
both  parties  to  develop  their  reasons  and  to  prove  their  case.  The  pos- 
flibitity  of  reaistance  compels  a  search  to  the  very  bottom.  With  a 
fflngle  chamber,  and  with  the  command  which  he  would  always  possess 
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of  a  majority  id  tbat  cliamber,  the  Minister  tie«d  give  himself  but 
little  trouble.  Afler  moviag  a  resolution  he  might  sit  down  and  fold  his 
arms,  It  ifi  the  knowledge  that  lie  may  be  strennoasly  opposed  elsewhere 
tliat  forceH  him  to  put  forth  all  his  powers.  The  Iloase  of  Lords  may 
take  credit  for  much  of  the  eloquence  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

M.  de  Laveloyo  descants  at  eome  length  ou  the  nces  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary rftjinu:.  It  is  easy  to  see  tbat  lus  admiration  for  it  is  not 
excessive,  and  that  the  trust  ho  places  in  it  is  by  no  moans  unlimited, 
lie  begins  with  the  rather  ttinister  remark  tliat  the  trioinph  of  demo- 
cracy apiieara  to  be  everywhere  inevitable,  only  in  bringing  us 
equality,  it  is  quite  capable  of  depriving  i:s  of  liberty  j  it  may  make 
as  alt  extremely  eqnfti,  and  at  the  same  time  all  equally  enslaved, 
lie  finds  a  reaction  everywherti  against  Pariiamentaryism.  It  isevery- 
where  passing  through  a  si^riotis  crisis.  In  England,  the  country  of 
its  birth,  the  crj*  is  that  it  can  do  nothing ;  that  its  only  function  is 
to  harass  members  and  slay  Administrations.  This  criticism  may 
remind  ns  that  we  should  be  careful  about  what  we  say.  There  ore 
Continental  liateners  who  may  construe  our  words  literally,  and  snp- 
p05e  that  wo  are  in  earnest.  M.  do  Laveleye  goes  on  to  tell  vol  that 
in  the  model  laud  of  liberty  Congress  is  reserved  for  vulgar  politiaans, 
and  the  most  eminent  men  withdraw  from  public  life.  In  France 
everybody  complains.  In  Italy  the  Parliament  is  a  kaleidoscope,  no 
two  consecutive  sittings  ever  presenting  the  same  aspect.  In  Uermany 
the  Reichstag  has  long  since  been  broken  down  by  the  iron  will  of  a 
f^eat  Minister,  as  it  is  to-day  by  that  of  a  yonng  £!mperor.  In 
Spain  a  few  brilliant  orators  throw  out  (lashes  of  splendour  between 
a  pmnunciamieiito  and  a  coup  d'etat ;  but  the  Spaniards  complain  that 
the  Chambers  do  no  bueinesa.  In  Auatria,  the  Keichsrath  is  redua^d 
to  powerlessness  by  national  rivalries.  In  the  single  Cliamber  of 
Greece  the  opposing  parties  deliver  themselves  over  to  trncoient 
combats,  in  which  the  iateregts  of  the  country  are  quite  forgotten. 

M.  de  Laveleye  is  good  enough  to  condescend  to  particulars,  and 
to  enumerate  some  of  the  ^nces  of  the  Parliamentary  system.  The  first 
is  the  excessive  influence  of  party.  It  is  avowedly  government  by 
party,  and  can  be  nothing  else.  Tlie  iudicttneot  is  expanded  over 
eevoral  instructive  pagea,  but  wo  cannot  follow  hira  into  details,  if 
indeed  wo  were  not  familiar  with  them  already.  Use  is  said  to  be 
a  second  nature,  and  we  are  mercirully  blind  to  many  defects  which 
nevertheless  iitaro  us  in  the  face.  That  which  fatigues  and  irritates  the 
people,  8ay.s  M.  de  Laveleye,  in  the  proceedings  of  Parliament  is 
debate  without  result,  impossible  motions  and  barren  agitations — in  a 
word,  *'  much  ado  about  nothing."  The  country,  be  says,  is  never 
more  tranqail  than  when  the  executive  power  is  tn  vttic^iatvrx,  the 
Legiatatnre  at  their  country  houses,  and  the  Cabinet  drinking  the 
waters.     When   the  Houses   are  closed  there  is  a   general   wnse 
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Fof  relief,  and  the  Bamo  is  tlie  casa  evetyirliore.  H.  de  Laveleye 
thinks  thin  ought  to  alarm  the  friends  of  represAntativo  govcmnont. 
Happily,  he  says,  the  time  haa  not  come  3'et,  but  it  may  oome^ 
when  the  people,  tired  of  being  kept  in  a  state  of  disquiet  hy 
institutiooa  which  were  meant  to  give  them  confidence,  will  say 
peremptorily  :  "  This  won't  do  ;  let  iis  try  something  eUe-  If  Parliament 
met  only  once  every  two  years  we  should  at  least  have  a  year  of  repose." 
Perhaps  !M.  de  Laveleye  baa  not  been  quite  sucoessfu!  in  hta  diagnosia 
of  the  facts.  We  are  generally  glad  to  have  done  witli  Parliament 
when  autumu  comes,  because  then  our  holidays  begin  ;  but  we  are 
flUger  to  welcome  it  when  it  ineels  again,  and  wo  should  £ad  life 
rather  dull   without  it.       Parliiuuent  in  at  any  rate  one  of  the  great 

^diversiona  of  the  year. 

Another  vice  of  the  Parliamentary  r(;fime  is  the  iu»tabiUty  of 
listrieH ;  a  third,  its  insufHinency  to  discharge  the  uiultitudo  of  duties 

ttbat   are   crowded  upon   it^  especially  in   Continental   countries ;  tlie 
jurth  and  laet  is  the  party  spirit  which  it  foments.      On  theee  topica 

'it  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge.  l.j}oking  aronnd  for  remedies  that  may 
be  applied  to  the  defects  of  the  Parliamentary  regime,  M.  de  Lareleye 
discusses  at  considerable  length  the  system  of  legislation  adopted  by 
the  Houae  of  HepreaeiitativeB  in  the  United  States  and  the  Swiss 
Kefereudum.  In  some  respects  the  American  method  ought  to  meet 
with  M.  de  Laveleye's  approval,  since  it  seems  to  carry  out  one  of  his 
favourite  ideas,  the  application  of  intelligence   to  discover  the   right 

^way  of  doing  the  right  thing.  The  House  of  Representatives  is 
divided  into  forty -seven  committees,  eoch  composed  as  far  as  posaihl© 
of  momhere  who  are  thtf  best  acquainted  with  the  subjects  dealt  with 
jhy  the  Bills  that  will  be  referred  to  them.  The  first  thing  done 
rith  a  Bill,  and  also  the  last,  is  to  consign  it  to  one  of  these  com- 
mittees. There  it  may  live  or  die.  It  will  probably  die;  but  the 
incidents  of  its  fate  are  absolutely  unknown  to  the  ontaide  world. 
The  Pre:sident  of  the  House  nominates  thc>ae  committees,  and,  except 
on  great  and  rare  occasions,  there  is  no  dobate  in  the  House  itself. 
M.  de  Laveleye  ({uotcs  Mr.  Eugene  Schuyler  as  defining  in  the  following 
jrmH  the  government  of  his  country  : 

"A  despotism  absolnte  an<l  irresponsible  oxcixn.-<eiI,  under  the  shelter  of 
bitutionitl  forms,  by  six  poisous— tlie  Presitloiit  of  the  Kppublic,  the 
Btary  of  ijtate  an<l  the  Secrotaty  of  the  Treasury,  the  President  of  the 
ibor,  and,  under  bim,  the  Prcsidcntit  of  the  two  Committees  of  Appro- 
priations anil  of  Ways  and  Mt'aua,  whom  be  appoint.3  at  hiiK  plentmre." 

^  Under  the  heading/'The  Transformation  of  Democratic  Government," 
M.  de  Lareleye  shows  ho»'  in  the  several  States  the  legislatures  are 
constantly  being  brought  under  more  stringent  control,  and  their 
inctions  confined  within  narrower  limits.  If  he  is  right  in  his 
apprehensions,  it  seems  likely  to  fare  ill  with  Parliamentary  govern- 
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ment  io  the  future  democrnciefi  of  the  world.  PreaidenU  who,  but 
for  the  temporary  tenure  of  their  office,  might  just  as  well  be  called 
tdnga,  will  be  indispensable.  A  handful  r)f  fnnctionarits,  with  a 
well -organised  administrative  aystem,  and  guided  by  public  opinion, 
will  sufGc**  for  the  rest. 

Thia  brief  sketch  will  perhaps  oonrey  some  ide>a  not  wholly  in- 
adequat«  of  M.  de  Laveleye's  iateresting  work.  In  some  parte  it  is 
rather  disjointed;  there  is  necessarily  some  repetitiou,  and  some  of 
the  subjects  ure  treated  in  a  touch-and-go  style  which  is  not  quite  to 
our  Eogliah  taste.  But  he  cau  plead  emiaent  models  in  the  same 
style,  from  Moutwquieu  downwards.  The  great  merit  of  the  book  is 
that  it  raises  fur  discustuon  and  puts  La  a  clear  light  many  important 
qnestious  upon  which  it  behoTem  us  to  make  up  our  minds,  and  suggests 
some  problems  which,  though  ut  prtrsent  we  see  them  not,  lie  in  the 
path  before  us,  tmd  will  have  to  be  confronted.  roLitically  we  ore 
not  in  a  very  humble  mood.  While  denooncing  dootrinalrea  we  are 
apt  to  erect  om*  ideas  into  dogmas  and  become  the  doctrinaires  of 
an  hour.  A  littlo  discuBaian  on  the  scientific  side  of  politdCB  mil  do 
us  no  harm,  and  we  could  hardly  wish  for  a  more  su^estive  or  more 
accomplished  guide  than  M.  de  Laveleyo. 

Hesrv  Dl'scklbv. 
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F  we  may  ogaame,  aa  I  tiiiok  ve  cau,  that  Mr.  D.  Christie  Marray 
X  Tnote  bia  papers  on  "  The  Antipodeans  "  without  malico  or  any 
preconceived  desi^  of  miBreprcsoQting  thoao  people,  it  is  quite 
cnnceirable  that  he  has  been  no  little  surprised  by  the  reception 
which  thoftA  articles  have  mot  tritli  at  the  hands  of  very  many  of  thoae 
Australians  whose  manners  and  customs  he  has  attempted  todflscribc. 
lie  has  atfro'atDd  the  moi'e  sensitive  by  an  unwarrantable  depreciation 

the  national  morality  ;  he  has  irritated  the  more  robust  by  exagge- 
rated praise,  which  he  has  laid  on  with  the  flat  brush  of  the  bill- 
sticker  ratlier  than  thei  pencil  of  the  artist.  Aud  it  is  difficult  to  Sf©, 
how6?er  good  Iii^  iutentiona  may  hare  been,  in  what  manner  he  has 
benefited  anybody. 

It  needs  uo  very  recondite  search  to  discover  the  cause  of  Mr. 
Murray's  failore— Lhe  reason  why  he  has  given  offence  without 
giving  enlightenment.  He  was  au  "ordinary  traveller,"  as  he  says, 
a  globe-trotter  us  others  have  said,  or  an  ordinary  pursuer  of  the 
business  of  bread- winning,  as  might  be  said,  and  he  spent  some 
months  iu  AustrulJu.  He  spent  so  short  a  time  there  that  had  he 
given  up  the  whole  uf  it  to  his  subject  be  could  not  have  ma.stered  a 
tithe  of  all  the  social  and  economic  quealtons  that  be  attempted  to 
treat  of.  But  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  he  was  not  free 
to  give  hia  whole  attention  to  these  large  and  intricata  problems ; 
that  he  was  tied  to  a  great  extent,  both  as  to  time  and  tocaltty.  by 
duties  which  advanced  his  knowledge  of  the  colonies  tittle  or  not  at 
all,  and  that  his  opportunity  of  pushing  his  study  of  a  new  ooontry 
was  therefore  still  further  limited. 

Unqueationably,  such  experience  aa  he  gained  during  his  brief  and 
much   occupied   sojourn   in  Anstralia  might   by  his  facile  pen  bare 
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been  made  tlie  sabject  of  pleas&nt,  and  pnsnibly  interestiog,  papers. 
If  he  liad  described  tliat  ivhich  lie  h&d  Bccn  for  Himself,  and  could 
tliorowghly  imderetand  at  first-hand,  oven  were  it  only  the  crowd 
gathered  together  ou  the  Flemiagton  Course  for  the  great  Melbourne 
Gup  Race,  something  in  the  way  of  instruction  might  have  been 
gleaned  from  bis  lilorory  effort.  Bat,  unfortunately,  he  soared  to 
heights  beyond  that,  and,  picking  up  his  iofonnation  at  &eoond*huid, 
proceeded  to  describe  what  lie  had  not  seen  or  tested.  It  is  largely 
on  Buch  chance  hearsay  cviduiicn  as  this  that  Mr.  Morray  has  baaed 
his  indictment  against  a  nation. 

There  is  ample  proof  in  "  The  Antipodoans  "  that  this  was  one  of 
the  raeauH  adopted  by  the  writer ;  but  ho  bad  another  which  may  bare 
recommeudi'd  UmAi  to  him  83  sai'er^the  "Victorian  Year-Book,"  by 
the  distinguished  colonial  statist,  Mr.  Hayter.  Here  he  bad  figares 
dealing  with  every  AnstraHan  question,  whether  of  finance,  commerce, 
or  morality  ;  figures  in  attractive  tabulated  form  and  other  alluring 
goiEte ;  a  very  Felion  on  Ossa  of  statistical  lore ;  and  it  w  juld  appear 
that  he  took  a  Imrried  meal  of  this  pabnlom,  failed  to  digest  it,  and 
then  favoured  the  British  public  with  the  statistical  nightmaro  that 
naturally  resnltcd. 

There  is  the  leas  excuse  for  the  extremes  into  which  he  fell,  beeaiue 
he  has  recognised  clearly  enough  that,  in  the  main,  the  Australian 
community  Etrougly  resembles  that  of  the  mother-countir.  Ue  tells 
hia  readers  that 

"  the  ordinary'  traveller,  of  ordinary  culture,  fiodK  uothing  as  be  nukw 
luM  tour  in  the  roiotiiex  which  onnbles  bini  ver\'  keenly  to  diObrentiate 
between  th«  Kome  and  the  Colonial  fltandardtf.     In  other  wordci,  he  meet« 

very  mtich  the  8ame  kind  of  penpio  he  meets  at  home He  will  in  the 

mmn  llud  himself  in  tbe  kind  of  moral  and  intellectual  quarters  towlucli  he 
has  been  accut^toLued.'' 

And  this  is  essentially  true.  The  Australian  colonist,  whether 
British  or  native  bom,  is  choracterised  by  very  much  the  same  man- 
ners, customs,  and  tastes  as  thoao  which  prevail  with  hia  untravelled 
brother  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Ho  pursues  the  same  businesB 
avocations  and  recreations,  and  leads  a  similar  life.  He  is  a  lorer  of 
Kngliab  sports,  and  ardent  hb  any  Englishman  in  his  love.  His 
games  are  those  of  l<^ngli»huien  ;  and  he  possesses,  and  is  proud  of, 
the  religious,  political,  and  intetlectttal  institutions  that  are  his,  becaose 
they  are  English.  It  has  to  be  added  that,  as  he  has  tho  virtnes  of 
his  Knglish  brother,  so  has  he  the  imperfectioDS  and  vices  tfaatf  in 
some  instances,  accompany  those  virtues  or  become  their  snbstitntee. 
I  do  not  wish  to  nrgno  that  the  Australian  is,  taken  all  in  all,  a 
BQporior  being  to  his  KngUah  brother,  even  though  upon  some  points 
I  may  think  this  arguable.  I  accept  Mr.  Murray's  statement  that 
there  is  no  great  difference  between  the  two.     But  I  protest  emphali- 
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eally  against  those  other  slAtements  of  Mr.  Murm^'s  which  ohai^ 
the  Anstraliana  with  being  in  aome  importaut  fentnrrs  inferior  to 
their  kinsmen  of  the  Fatherland. 

It  19  not  one  of  tho  wniiits  of  this  indictment  that  the  Antipodftana 
are  inferior  ia  calttire  or  attaininonta.  In  this  respect  Mr.  Murray 
has  written  words  of  pt-nerons  praise.  "The  standurd  of  adnlt 
edncation  is,"  he  says,    "higher  than    in  any  other  country  in  the 

world,   excepting  Pmssia In   this  regard  tho  colonie.1  take 

rank  with  any  country  in  the  world."  He  speaks  in  gracious  t«rms 
of  the  press  of  Australia,  and  of  the  leading  daily  papers  of  the 
capitals  says  that  they  may  hear  comparison  with  the  best  efforts  of 
journalism  anywhei-e.  His  praise  of  James  Bruuton  fcJt^vens,  the 
most  musical  and  mirthful  of  Australia's  bards,  is  unstinted.  He 
says,  "  It  is  certaia  that  we  have  had  no  writer  of  humorous  vorse 

in  England  in  bis  time  who  deserves  at  all  to  rank  with  htm 

In  some  of  his  serious  pieces  be  rises  to  an  equal  height  with  the 
best  of  modem  poets."  And  of  the  local  Mipcenas,  whose  part  it  is 
to  encourage  the  artistic  element,  he  writes  ;  '■•  In  the  domain  of  art, 
08  in  whatever  else  ia  excellent  and  of  good  repute,  one  finds  the  men 
of  wealth  most  open-handed  and  generous." 

But  Mr.  Murray's  praise  does  not  stop  at  that  point;  unhappily, 
whcti  it  culniiuated  in  the  paragraph  I  am  alxiut  to  give,  he  seemed 
to  think  that  it  was  necessnry  to  qualify  unhesitating  encomium  with 
undiHcriininating  censure,  and  hcnco  wo  have  ]a\-i»h  prai.te  and 
unsparing  reproach  wedded  together  in  the  following  antithetical 
sentence : 

"Thpi'e  is  no  oountry  in  wlilch  wi  high  h  condition  of  j;'enenil  comfort,  so 
lofty  u  Htandard  of  pruv«d  tiitelligencu,  and  Kuch  Inrga  iiml  varie^l  mc?anH 
to  intellecttial  excellence,  exist  siiJa  by  (dde  with  no  much  turlnilence,  «»  lax 
a  roinmerriiil  momlity,  and  Biidi  overchargnd  statistica  of  ilrunkenneaa  and 
wimrs  of  violBHfie," 

It  cannot  be  inferred  that  this  sentence  was  written  for  tho  sake  of 
antithesiH  only,  for  we  find  tho  writer  elBcwhere  reiterating  the  grave 
charges  it  contains,  and  attempting  to  corroborato  them  by  statistics  ; 
hat  here,  as  in  other  parts  of  his  "  Antipodeans,"  I  think  he  committed 
ill-considered  impressions  to  paper  e.urrtnte.  crdama,  without  staying 
to  gange  their  gravity  or  to  weigh  the  evidence  with  which  they 
were  to  be  supported.     This  I  will  endeavonr  to  show. 

In  the  above  t[Uoteil  sentence  we  find  a  people  (admittedly  a  well- 
to-do  people  of  lofty  and  proved  intelligence  charged  with  (1)  tnrbn- 
lence,  (2)  lax  commercial  morality,  (3)  drunkenness,  and  (4)  crimes  of 
violence — and  all  of  these  necesasrily  in  excess  ;  since  Mr.  Murray  is 
nothing,  if  nob  extreme  one  way  or  the  other.  Let  me  deal  with  these 
eeriatim. 

(1)  It  is  not  specified  what  tnrhulence    is  here  referred  to.  or 
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whether  Mr.   Morray  witnewed  any  lacli  coodact  on   the   part  of 

Aoatraiiatia  ua  might  fittingly  be&r  the  appUcatioo  of  mch  «  term — 
aoU  the  aUti&tics  are  silent  as  to  disorder  of  i  his  coapWxioa.  Perhapa 
thia  cbarji^  u  bafted  npoa  what  ihd  framer  of  it  has  heard  about  the 
Ballaral  roiniDg  riota  of  the  last  genex^ion — or  it  mar  be  «  hasty 
geii«fraUHation  of  the  bbonrers'  action  daring  the  Aoetnlian  stiika  of 
1890 :  1  wilt  assume  the  latter  and  dispose  of  this  charge  rery  Imefly, 
and,  I  think,  ooDclnsiveJy.  I  will  admit  that  there  waa  on  the  part 
of  a  minority  some  d^ree  of  turbulence  during  that  critical  time ; 
bnt  those  who  know  the  history  of  the  Aastraliaa  strike  will  doobt- 
iem  bear  me  out  in  the  assertions  that  if  the  menace  to  order  waa 
more  acute  in  Australia,  it  was  briefer  than  it  was  in  the  English 
strike  that  preceded ;  while,  having  been  saccessfully  dealt  with  by  a 
determined  and  law-abiding  majority,  it  was  more  expeditionaly  and 
eSectnally  determined.  It  waa  Australia's  first  strike  of  any  moment. 
It  waa  very  much  the  conseqnence  of  the  Koglish  dockers' strike ; 
and  it  has  long  slooe  been  brought  to  an  cud,  while  labourers  and 
Artuans  in  England  have  been  '*  going  out,"  ''  picketing,"  and  ex- 
hibiting tnrbulenoe  with  little  cessation  during  the  last  three  years. 

(2)  Lax  commercial  morality.  It  is  highly  improbable  that  Mr. 
Mnrray  had  any  opportuoity  of  acquuDting  himself  with  the  com- 
mercial character  of  Australians — if  he  had,  he  must  have  sorely 
neglected  it.  Doubtless  there  are  Australians  engaged  in  the  more 
ahady  paths  of  commerce,  or  in  byways  which  commerce  does  not 
recognise^promoters  of  doubtful  companies,  gamblers  in  mining 
stocks,  and  oth^r  guerillas  of  mart  and  change  whose  business 
integrity  is  not  of  a  high  order.  Men  like  unto  these  are  to  be  met 
with  in  every  trading  community.  Even  the  City  of  Londoa  is  not 
wholly  free  from  them.  But  these  pariahs  do  not  fix  or  indicate  the 
ftaudard  of  commercial  morality ;  those  who  do  this  in  Au&tralin  are 
men  who  can  hear  comparison  with  any  of  their  class  the  wide  world 
over. 

Those  titatistics  liave,  I  fancy,  quite  innocently  and  unneceesarily 
evoked  lliis  sliir  upon  AuHtralinn  commerc^e.     For  tve  find  Mr.  Hurray 

drawin|,f  upon  them  thus :  "  Everybody  is  in  a  hurry  to  be  rich 

In  1888  there  was  on  insolvency  to  every  1500  of  the  population  of 
Australia,  including  I'asmiinin  and  New  Zealand.  Even  in  tlie 
disastrous  1879  we  could  only  show  half  that  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  normal  average  is  less  Ihan  a  quarter  of  the  colonial  record." 

As  this  is  the  only  paragraph  to  be  found  in,  "  'ITie  Antipodeans" 
with  any  sort  of  bearing  upon  the  charge  under  consideration,  I  pre- 
sume that  Mr.  Murray  dtft;un;il  misfortune  as  presented  by  insolvency 
equivalent  to  commercial  immorality.  'Bit  even  were  this  exceedingly 
harsh  construction  admissible,  it  should  also  be  shown  that  the 
insolvFiits  who  swell  the  statist's  columns  are  of  those  classes  to  which 
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ODfi  RhouH  look  for  tlie  national  commercial  etflndard.  This  the 
fitatifitica  do  not  estAblish ;  on  the  contrary,  they  go  a  long  way  towai-ds 
disproving  it. 

For  if  we  torn  to  Mr.  Hayter's  statement,  showing  "  occupation  of 
mwlvente,  1887,  1888.  and  isSO,"  we  find  no  failure  of  a  merchant 
recorded  for  1889,  while  in  the  years  1837  and  1888  tlie  entries  under 
the  head  of  merchants  were  three  and  four  respectively.  Id  1889, 
insolvent  storekeepera  stand  at  lo  out  of  a  total  of  6^7  for  that  year. 
But  it  i&  under  the  head  of  "  artisaus,  meclianics,  and  labourers  " 
that  we  must  look  fur  the  largest  Hgurea — 203  ;  farniers  coming  next, 
with  58  ;  then  hctt'l-keopers,  10  ;  commission  agents  (iucludiug  share- 
brokers  and  speculators,  no  doubt),  27  :  and  miners.  23.  Herd  we 
have  more  than  lialf  the  failures  of  1889  accounted  for,  and  tha 
remainder  wb  find  distributed  In  smaller  items  over  a  social  range 
which  begins  with  a  "  gentleman  "  and  ends  with  a  "  charwoman,'  but 
which  cannot  be  m\d  to  include  the  trading  and  iinancial  bodies  that 
direct  and  give  character  to  the  commerce  of  Victoria. 

Mr.  Murray  has  probably  overlooked  thia  classiGcation  of  Viotorian 
insolvents,  or,  I  imngine,  he  would  have  seen  how  strongly  it  militates 
against  his  position.  It  is  obvions  from  this  classification  that  the 
area  of  possible  insolvency  ia  much  wider  in  Australia  than  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  I'aradoxicol  as  it  may  seem,  this  is  dne  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  colonics,  to  the  more  general  distribution  of  the 
national  wealth,  and  the  absence  of  a  pauper  class.  In  Australia 
nearly  everybody  is  worth  proceeding  against  for  recovery  of  debt. 
In  the  United  Kingdom  there  are  raitliona  who  can  never  swell  the 
insolvent  list  because  they  cannot  struggle  into  the  pretimtnanr 
pasition  of  solvency.  Is  it  possible  to  conceive  a  British  charwoman 
insolvent  by  law  ?  The  necessarily  small  amounts  that  characterise  the 
balk  of  these  failures  has  also  escaped  Mr.  Murray's  attention.  Artisans, 
labourers,  and  charwomen  do  not  greatly  .iwell  the  account  in  £  s.  d., 
however  much  they  may  increase  the  number  of  insolvencies. 

Bnt  more  than  this,  comparison  between  the  Australian  statistics 
of  insolvency  and  those  of  the  United  Kingdom  must  be  inconclusive 
and  mtsleodiug,  because  since  1883  the  official  figures  employed  in 
England  have  been  on  an  entirely  different  basis  from  those  of  1879, 
and  the  ollicial  record  of  insolvencies  much  smaller  than  the  real 
record  (see  the  last  Kcport  of  the  laspector-lieneral  in  Bankruptcy). 
In  Australia,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ollicial  und  the  real  records  are 
very  much  identical. 

^3)  Mr.  Murray's  charge  of  drunkenness  has  bfcn  made  as  lightly 
and  carelessly  as  others,  and  in  one  rei>pect  be  has  gone  out  of  his 
way  to  make  it  ludicrously  false  by  iiuiisling  that  the  native-born 
Australian  nutst  be  included  among  the  defendants.      He  says  : 

"  It  is  a  contention  ver}-  commonly  offered  to  the  traveller  that  the  young 
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Tliti  fipires  would  hartUj 


in  Queutiolaitd." 

I  have  nu  doubt  that  this  contention  tvas  oHeml  to  Mr.  Murray  by 
tliOBe  wbo  knew,  and  have  lived  for  years  with,  the  yoang  colonials. 
ood  who  spoke  from  ample  experience.  But  Mr.  Murray  w&>»  aot 
sikti&Ged  with  hearsay  evidenco  which,  in  this  instance,  ivas  perfectly 
truthful.  His  statistics,  his  peculiar  ignts  /atnij  led  him  astray  into 
»  region  of  error. 

It  ia  impossible  to  deny  that  drunkenness  is  one  of  the  ills  of 
Australian  life.  The  public  journala  of  Australia  admit  and  dHplorp 
this.  Agencies  of  a  beucliceut  cha^act{^r  etrivo  to  cope  with  and 
redvoo  it.  But  it  is  idle  to  say  that  any  stK^tion.  of  coloniale  should 
be  regarded  as  erring  mom  in  this  direction  than  the  drinking  classes 
of  Great  Britain,  and  worso  than  idle  to  lay  the  charge  upon  the 
wrong  shoulders.  The  real  oflenders  in  this  respect  are  to  a  very 
great  ortent,  if  not  wholly,  those  of  British  or  Irish  birth — as  to 
which  I  stiatl  say  more  when  1  come  to  the  charge  of  excessive 
criminality. 

Ever\*lH)dy  who  knows  the  native-bom  Australasian  with  anv 
degree  of  familiarity  is  aware  that  he  is  by  habit  temperate;  that 
if  be  drink  spiritnons  liquors  at  all  ho  does  so  esceptiooally  and  in 
moderation  ;  and  that  he  drinks  tea  without  any  moderation.  This  last 
point  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Mr.  Murray,  who  says,  ''in  all  np- 
country  places  men  drink  t^^a.  They  drink  it  all  day  long,  and  at 
every  meal  in  ama:fling  quaatiti<;8,  and  at  a  most  unwholesome  Btrength." 

This,  as  I  should  deem  it,  excessive  consuniptionof  tea  i.s  a  feature 
of  Aastralasian  life  not  exclusively  to  be  found  in  up-country  places. 
It  is  to  be  discovered  in  the  towns  as  well  as  in  rural  districts ;  and 
its  tale  i^  told  in  the  statistics  relating  to  the  tea  consumption  of 
various  countries,  wherein  Australia  is  credited  with  7'G(>  lbs.  per  head 
as  against  I--70  for  the  United  Kingdom,  and  1-10  for  the  United 
States.  Surely  this  excess  in  the  direction  of  t«a  preclades  a  co- 
existent excess  in  the  consumption  of  alcohol. 

But,  Mr.  Murray  evidently  holds  that  spiritnoua  liquors  are  the 
only  known  form  of  intoxicant,  and  excludes  beer  and  wine  from  his 
category  of  alcoholic  drink — e.ff.,  he  says,  *'  Queensland  swallows  ftro 
rnUi  nearly  three  times  as  much  alcoholic  drink  as  the  mother- 
country  can  lind  stomach  for." 

Now  this  would  not  be  correct  even  if  spirits  were  the  only  form 
of  alcoholic  drink  ('■ri.sting  ;  for  the  consumption  of  spirits  in  the 
United  Kingdom  ia  (according  to  information  derived  direct  from  the 
Board  of  Trade)  not  '59,  as  he  puts  it,  but  one  gallon  per  bead  of 
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population,  aod  this  is  two-tbirda.  not  one-tbirtl,  of  the  Queensland  rate 
of  1-50  gallon,  wMle  it  is  lesa  tban  the  average  consumption  of  New 
South  Wales  by  '15  only.  Scotland  witb  193  gallona  ecUpsea  Queens- 
land by  one-tbird. 

Let  me  non-  pretient  the  wbote  cjuw.  For  this  purpose  I  ruproduce 
a  tabular  etatemeut,  taken  fruiu  the  Clue  Book  for  1886,  from  which 
it  will  be  seen  that,  as  to  the  total  equivalent  in  proof  alcohol  of 
intoxicauta  conaumed,  the  tables  are  turned  against  the  United 
Kingdom,  which  figures  with  an  average  of  -iOI  against  an  average  of 
3'43  for  tlie  four  older  colonies  of  Australia  ;  2'IH  for  Now  Zealand, 
and  2i7  for  Tasmania. 


- 
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And  as  to  this  I  will  only  remark  that  here  we  And  Mr.  Knrray^a 

awful  example,  Queensland,  showing  a  total  consumption  of  intoxi- 
cants only  007  more  than  that  of  the  particular  colony  of  Australia 
(South  Australia)  which  he  has  held  up  for  general  admiration  as  the 
pattern  of  temperance  and  all  the  virtues.  This  comes  of  hasty 
generalisation  and  taking  liberties  -ivith  statistics.  Paraphrasing  Pope, 
we  might  well  caution  Mr,  Mun-ay  to  "  drink  deep  or  taste  not  the 
atatiatic  spring."  The  above  figures  show  that  Australasia  consumes 
less  alcoholic  drink  per  head  than  the  United  ICingdoux,  and  are  better 
guideH  to  an  estimate  uf  the  relative  drunkenness  of  the  two  couutriett 
than  the  figures  which  show  the  number  of  cased  bruaght  before  the 
courts. 

(4)  Crime.  As  to  this  charge  I  will  quote  that  paragraph  in 
which  Mr.  Murray  condescends  to  advance  some  sort  of  evidence  in 
enpport  of  a  sweeping  and  exaggerated  statement ;  the  evidence,  eren 
when  drawn  from  the  "  Victorian  Year- Book,"  is  not  cogent,  and  in  portt 
although  claiming  to  be  from  that  Bonrce,  its  origin  cannot  be  traced, 
Snch  OS  it  is  I  give  it : 

"The  figures  for  insanity,  nkohnliRnn,  Buicitlo,  nnd  mines  of  violence  nro 
•adly  lart^e,     Ju  ViotorL^  one  person  in  every  lOQ  of  the  population  was  in 
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piinon  somo  purt  of  the  yoar  1K8S.  In  the  Unitod  Kiiigclom  for  that  yaw 
the  aventgc  nf  nonvintioiifi  m  proportioii  to  population  wimj  'A-Gi  per  10,000. 
In  New  fcoTTth  Wnles  it  wiw  «'.»U,  and  in  the  whole  of  Austrdaaia  it  amouuled 
to  G'lri,  although  Rnuth  Austiuliii,  Now  ZoiUaml,  and  Tasmania  i^howed  % 
joint  ftvorafTC  of  only  S'ftl." 

It  wUL  clear  my  grouticl  and  largely  clear  Uie  character  of  native- 
born  coloDials  if  I  here  show  how  large  a  proportion  of  such  cnmes 
and  olfences  aa  are  committed  in  Australia  has  to  be  set  down  to  tbe 
account  of  the  liritish-bora  and  Irish. 

In  18Bt  the  Victorian  authorities  went  to  considerable  trooble  in 
preparing  a  classification  of  tlie  persons  charged,  arrested,  and  itn- 
prisoned  in  Victoria  during  that  year,  with  the  bJrthpltice  of  those 
arrested  and  the  numtier  of  timea  that  each  indiriUaal  had  been 
arrested.  From  this  it  appears  that  there  were  arrested  12,011  persons 
of  tiie  United  Kingdom  ns  against  o-llli  N'ictorians  ;  that  of  these 
the  former  class,  who  bad  been  arrested  from  one  to  eight  times, 
stood  in  tlie  proportion  of  two  or  three  to  one  of  the  latter ;  and 
that  while  only  six  Victorians  had  been  imprisoned  more  than  eight 
times,  39  of  the  imported  class  had  been  imprisoned  from  9  to  2S 
times. 

Turaing  to  the  /etnvns  for  ISSH,  wo  find  that  as  to  thn  proportion 
per  1000  of  persons  arrested  in  Victoria  in  that  year,  the  VictoriaD 
fignrea  with  ir-^jS,  the  English-born  1G0I-,  the  Scotch  53'40,  and  the 
Irish  80-94. 

But  I  am  very  far  from  admitting  that  Mr.  Morray's  case  is  estab- 
lished against  any  section  of  the  Australian  commnnitv.  While 
qnotiog  Mr.  Hayter's  fignres,  Mr.  Murray  pays  no  heed  to  the  maDT 
((Qftlifi cation 9  given  by  that  statist  as  esj?ential  to  their  applicaUoD. 
Thus,  Mr.  Ilayter  notes  :  ''  A  person  arrested  more  than  onoj  daring 
the  year,  or  arreated  at.  one  time  on  several  charges,  is  counted  as  a 
separate  individual  in  respect  to  each  arrest  or  chat^e,  and  this, 
except  when  the  contrary  is  stated,  must  be  borne  in  mind  by  those 
consulting  the  following  paragraphs  and  tables."  And,  again:  "Tbe 
total  number  of  charges  shown  in  the  table  (27,503)  corresponds  with 
tbe  number  of  persons  set  down  as  arrested ;  .  .  .  .  bat  it  is  seen  that 
only  19,857  were  distinct  individuals,  or  nearly  a  foartli  less  than  that 
number."  Mr.  Murray  has  orerboked  these  and  many  other  im- 
portant factors  in  this  case,  and  grossly  exaggerated  the  number  of 
delinquents. 

So,  too,  has  he  overstated  his  charge  in  respect  of  the  hfinoutmess 
of  the  offences  with  which  these  figures  deal.  He  makes  the  grave 
mistake  of  comparing  the  eerious  crime  of  Australia,  as  shown  by 
colonial  statistics  with  that  recorded  for  Knglond  in  the  Blue  Book— 
a  comparison  rendered  impossible  (I)  by  the  difference  which  exists  in 
the  several  dividing  lines  between  serious  and  other  crimes,  and  (2] 
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j^  the  fact  that  the  particiit&r  oonatitntioii  of  the  Australian  mogis- 
involvGs  the  committal  to  the  Snperior  Courts  of  many  cases 
rliieh  would  in  this  country  bo  disposed  of  by  the  magistrate,  and  so 
malce  no  appearance  in  that  record  of  crime  with  which  Mr.  Mnrray 
makes  his  conipariison.* 

How  trivial  the  majority  of  offenow  are  may  be  judged  from  the 

t'Tetnros  upon  which  the  charge  of  Anstrali&n  crimiDality  is  fouuded. 
It  is  shown  there  that  of  11,8^1  persons  imprisoned  by  magistralea 
daring  1889,  6608— or  65'5  per  cent. — were  sentenced  to  seven  days 
ind  under,  white  til  per  cent,  were  sentenced  to  a  term  of  leas  than 
Hfteen  days. 

As  a  fact,  proceedings  are  taken  against  a  proportionately  lar^r 
number  of  Australian  citiKt^ns  for  petty  offences  than  against  similar 
oft'endors  in  the  mother-country.  Breaches  of  the  Compulsory  Vac- 
cination Act  are  ULori>  fro[{ne[it  and  more  rigorously  dealt  with  in  some 
oolonies  than  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  neglect  of  the  compulsory 
clauses  of  the  Edacatiou  Act  accounts  for  many  prosecutione ;  evasion 

j^ of  simple  obligations  imposed  by  municipal  by-lawa  fuiniahes  its  quota.. 
Jnt  while  I  nolesomo  of  those  channels  by  which  the  offending  people- 
of  Austi-alia  iind  their  way  into  gaol,  and  recognise  that  many  sacb 
sources  exist',  I  cannot  accept  thn  loose  statement  that  in  Victoria  one 
person  in  every  105  of  the  population  was  in  prison  some  part  of  the 
year,  which  is  a  totally  different  thing  Irom  saying  that  the  number 
of  imprisonments  were  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  105  of  the  population. 
I  would  observe,  finally,  nnder  this  head,  that  comparison  is  made 
between  Australian  statistics  that  give  the  total  number  of  charges, 
arrests,  and  convictions  for  all  courts,  and  for  every  crime  or  ofience 
with  statistics  of  the  United  Kingdom  that  deal  with  serious  crime 
alone,  and  not  with  cases  disposed  of  by  magistrates. 

So  much  for  the  charges  condensed  into  that  one  paTsgraph  which 
I  have  quoted,  and  fulminated  ore  rotnndo  against  Australians.  I  now 
come  to  one  which  is  jast  as  incorrect,  just  as  loosely  made,  and  as 
feebly  supported  by  facts  or  figures  as  the  others,  but  which  is  cex— 
tainly  more  grotesque.     It  is  thus  presented  : 

W  *'  Sparsely  an  the  counti'y  id  populated,  there  is  as  much  blasphemy  to  thb 
•quare  mile  as  serves  for  the  people  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  an  understood 
thing  amongst  such  that  have  to  do  with  cattle  that  our  four-footed  brethren 
are  coQuoi&icui-s  iu  this  especial  art,  and  that  they  lend  a  ready  obedience 
only  to  su(.<h  as  are  complete  masters  of  it.  A  teamster  in  n  ti^ht  place 
will  shoulder  a  novice  out  of  tbo  way  with  a  'Let  me  get  nt  'em,'  and  will 


■way  the  discreiHUioj  between  9.59  of  ciiiues  of  Ttoleuce  in  New  SoMth  Wales  a.i\A  tbe 
8*M  trf  England.  It  shonld  be  no'ted,  aUo,  that  the  coTrcy-puti'liDe  fignruH  for  Victwia 
are  5*04  arAj;  nliito  foe  South  Anxtralia,  Ktm  Zfalasd,  nn^l  'iWmiinin  thay  arc  3*81, 
ioirt  about  rhc  KnplJ-ihrato.  It  iiiiijgnifi(»iitth»t  Mr.  Murray  did  nutfciretbe  Victori&a 
SKun'  fgr  acrit^us  crimo.    Il  wviUd  aut  hav«  helped  bix  argument  to  do  so. 
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at  onco  bogin  to  c  arae  bo  liorribly  that  for  vory  sbamu's  sake  the  dumb 
creatiu-es  in  hwt  charge  will  move." 

There  is  the  charge,  and  there  the  evidence  ia  corroboration  of  it — 
eridence  insnffiraeut  to  hang  a  dog  upon,  but  quite  enough  to  support 
the  indictment  of  n  nation. 

"Was  ever  charge  so  sweeping,  framed  so  looBely  as  this  ?  What 
ts  charged  against  Australians?  Is  it  blasphemy,  which  is  omi  thing, 
or  cnreing,  which  need  not  neceeBarily  be  blasphemous,  and  is  probably 
another  thing  ?  And  what  is  the  quantity  of  blasphemy  to  ihi>  square 
mile  that  "  serves  "  for  the  people  of  Great  Britain  ?  It  may  be 
safely  said  that  Great  Britain  \vould  be  best  "  served  "  by  the  redac- 
tion of  her  present  supply  of  this  article  to  a  vanishing  point.  It 
certainly  cannot  be  said,  with  any  show  of  truth  whatever,  that 
Australia  could  provide  hor  with  aa  much  as  she  now  posseasee ;  and 
yet  that  is  what  the  charge  amounts  to. 

In  other  word.i,  the  one  Australian  who  occupies  the  square  mile 
of  his  Antipodftan  colony  is  guilty  of  as  much  blasphemy  or  cursing 
as  the  335  who  inhabit  the  square  mile  of  Great  Britain.  And 
we  are  told  this  by  one  who  presumably  knows  something  of  the 
swearing  habit  of  his  fellow-country  men,  however  little  he  may  know 
of  colonials  in  this  reBpect, 

It  is  not  pretended  that  this  reckless  allegation  is  basAd  upon  the 
experience  of  its  author.  Mr,  ilurray  does  not  (and  indeed  could 
not)  assert  that  this  was  the  result  of  personal  observation  extended 
over  a  sufficiently  wide  area  to  admit  of  a  sound  general  conclusion. 
Ue  cannot  sustain  his  case  by  reference  to  statistics,  which  are  silent 
as  to  blasphemy.  The  Cction  as  to  this  excessive  bloepbomy  comes  to 
faim,  like  the  hamrtlaffc  about  the  teamster,  la  the  fonn  of  cosaal 
gossip,  and,  knowing  little  more  about  the  swearing  proclivities  of 
Australians  than  about  bullocks,  be  makes  a  note  of  it — and  here  ii 
the  result. 

Yet  this  cock-and-bull  stor}-  about  the  dumb  creatures  flying 
for  shame'  sake  from  the  cursps  of  the  driver  is  what  we  are  asked  to 
accept  as  coufirmation  of  a  grave  accusation — this  and  the  casuJ 
r**mark  that  cattle  only  obey  such  aa  are  complete  masters  of  blas- 
phemy. It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  Mr.  Murray  did  not  practise  that 
virtne  which  he  extota  in  Australian  writers,  of  wbom  he  admits  that 
■"  they  write  of  what  they  know." 

Doubtless,  Mr.  Murray,  if  he  visited  the  back  slums  of  some 
Australian  cities,  may  havo  heard  more  than  enough  bad  langnagt^— 
just  such  language,  in  fact,  as  he  or  any  one  else  may  bear  in 
London,  if  he  will  walk  abroad  where  the  rougher  elements  of  society 
are  to  be  met  with.  The  Australian  larrikin  is  a  nuisance  and 
possible  menace  to  that  community  of  which  he  is  an  undesiied 
member,  but  even  he  cannot  crowd  into  his  speech  a  greater  proportiou 
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^cf  foni  irords  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  every-dAjr  Tocabolaiy  of 
the  London  TOngh,  and  many  London  labonrers  and  worknaon.  But 
we  are  not  dealing  with  an  exceptional  class,  bat  with  a  people— 
a  people  admitted  to  be  better  edncated  than  any  other  except  the 
I'ruasians;  of  a  lofty  standard  of  intelligence,  blessed  by  a  high 
condition  of  general  comfort,  and  the  possession  of  large  oud  varied 
means  to  intellectaal  excellence,  and  as  to  whom  we  are  asked  to 
betiere  that  they  are  occupied  in.  blaspheming  1135  times  as  much  as 
the  leas  eiitigtitened  and  less  richly  endowed  Briton,  and  that  they 
have,  so  far,  devised  no  other  moans  of  urging  a  team  of  bullocks 
than  curbing. 

The  charge,  seriotta  as  it  is,  cannot  be  argued  seriously.  The  more 
one  dwells  upon  it  and  its  accompaning  testimony,  the  mure  its 
absurdity  stands  out.  Surely,  to  anylwdy  who  will  pause  to  consider 
it,  the  inherent  absurdity  of  the  indictment  must  bring  its  condemna- 
tion. The  charge  as  against  Australians  generally  is,  I  repeat, 
untrue,  and  I  speak  with  some  knowledge  of  what  1  am  talking 
About.  It  has  been  already  remarked  in  the  public  press  of  this 
country  that  there  is  a  greater  probability  of  women  and  children 
being  affronted  by  bad  language  in  England  than  in  Australia.  I 
endorse  that.  I  do  not  desire  to  press  further  a  comparison  which 
cannot  be  favourable  to  Englishmen. 

3fr.  Murray  appears  to  have  foreseen  that  the  people  he  has  maligned 
so  freely  would  not  accept  his  description  of  them  as  an  accurate  one. 
He  prepared  for  this  in  the  following  paragraph :  ''  The  prosperous, 
well-conducted  Australian  may  probably  learn  for  the  first  time  from 
these  pagers  the  fact  that  the  country  of  which  he  in  no  proud  stamps 
I  on  so  evil  an  eminence.'"  And  he  proceeds  to  put  this  prosperous 
and  wetl-conducted  Australian,  together  with  Australians  other  than 
prosperous  or  well-conducted,  out  of  court  by  saying  of  them 
generally :  "  They  are  as  little  inatrncted  as  to  what  is  going  on 
around  them  as  we  are  ben?!  at  home." 

There  is  a  calm  superiority  about  this  that  1  have  no  doubt  has 
been  designated  by  some  as  unblushing  effrontery.  The  prosperous 
Australian  who  has  lived  his  life  in  the  colonies,  won  his  prosperity 
there,  travelled  through  the  whole  group,  and  mixed  fireely  in  business 
and  pleasure  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men ;  the  statesman 
who  has  made  it  the  business  of  his  life  to  study  the  resources  of  his 
colony,  and  the  wants  and  aspirations,  the  virtues  and  inlinnities  of 
the  people  whose  voice  ht>  speaks,  and  by  whoso  voice  ho  has  attained 
and  held  power ;  the  Journalist,  who  has  studied  every  question  of 
the  day,  and  either  directed  or  followed  public  opinion ;  the  banker, 
merchant,  and  trader,  whose  days  have  been  spent  in  intimate  associa- 
tion with  the  people;  the  various  members  of  IJench  and  liar  and 
magistracy  who,  more  than  any  others,  are  able  to  detect  and  gauge 
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such  flocial  and  commercial  depravity  as  may  exist ; — theee  and  o^J 
othera  of  this  more  tbsB  ordiaarily  enlightened  people  waited  in  total 
ignorance  of  their  own  environment  until  Mr.  Murray,  bursting  upon 
them  as  a  rerelation,  acquired  in  a  few  months  information  that  they 
could  not  master  in  a  lifetime,  and  threw  light  upon  a  vast  aubjecfc 
whiph  had  hitherto  been  enveloped  in  Stygian  darkness. 

The  Anstraltans  are  to  learn  for  the  first  time  from  the  pages  of 
*'  The  Antipodeana  "  what  is  going  on  around  them  and  at  their  gateSr 
Mr.  Murray  tells  na.  They  will  doabtlcss  have  heard  for  the  first  time 
something  about  bulloclra,  which  will  be  as  new  to  them  as  it  is  to 
the  student  of  natural  history.  They  will  have  read  in  Mr.  Mnrray's 
pages  other  things  of  equal  incredibility.  But  they  will  have  learned 
nothing  from  that  source,  because  nothing  therein  which  is  tme  is  new 
to  them,  and  nothing  which  is  new  to  them  true. 

And  Mr.  Mnrray  evidently  felt  that  he  moat  outraged  AnstraliaD 
opinion  when  he  asserted  at  some  length,  and  as  the  re.tuH  of  pcr- 
eonal  ol>servatioa,  that  Australians  were  animated  by  a  growing  hatred 
of  England.  Following  upou  his  remark  that  "  the  strongest  current 
of  Australian  feeling  is  setting  with  a  tide  of  growing  power  against 
the  mother-country,"  he  says,  ''  That  this  statement  will  excite  anger 
and  derision  in  the  minds  of  many  Australians  is  certain." 

Why  should  it  excite  these  emotions,  if  there  were  any  colourable 
pretext  for  such  an  assertion  ?  If  it  were  true  of  any  substantial 
number  of  Australians,  oC  any  class,  their  loyal  brethren  might  winc^ 
at  the  mention  of  the  fact,  and  deplore  llie  occasion  for  it.  They 
may  be  natarally  angry  when  the  allegatiim  is  made  without  justifica- 
tion, sod  deride  it  because  of  its  absurdity. 

Let  mo  quote  two  more  paragraphs  of  Mr.  Murray's  on  thin 
important  point.  He  says,  (1)  "The  melancholy  fact,  too  long  con- 
cealed or  slighted,  is  that  tbey  are  many  and  growing  in  numbers 
who  hate  Kngland  "j  and  (2)  "  The  native-bom  workman  reada  his 
Sydney  Btdlrtin  over  a  long-sleever,  and  execrates  the  name  of  the 
country  which  bore  his  father  and  mother." 

And  in  regard  to  this  question  Mr.  Murray  speaks,  to  some  extent, 
of  what  he  has  seen  and  thinks  he  knows  at  first-hand.  He  has 
been  present  on  occasions  when  some  one  or  two  wrong-headed  people- 
have  remainet!  seated  while,  the  rest  of  the  company  upstanding,  thn 
toast  of  the  Queen  was  given.  He  has  been  informed  by  others  that. 
they  would  like  to  do  the  same,  were  it  not  that  it  wonld  be  peculiar 
to  do  so.  Ho  has  heard  from  some  with  whom  ho  has  come  into 
contact  remarks  lacking  In  loyalty  to  or  afiTection  for  England  ;  and 
he  has  heard  the  time-worn  phrases  of  "  cutting  the  pointer," 
*' Australia  for  the  AustraHanHj"  and  other  empty  shibboleths.  But 
all  this  is  but  the  mere  froth  on  the  Burfnce.  AnstraliaDS,  who,  after 
all  is  said,  know  more  of  the   currents  of  Australian  feeling  than 
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Mr.  Murray,  see   deeper,  and  know  that  in  those  depths  there  is  a 

rrong  and,  I  hope,  abiding  love  for  the  mother-conntry. 
Heading  between  the   lines,    I   should   say  that  Mr.  Mairay  hatl 
not  fonnd  his  way  into  the  best   society  of  Austmlta.      jlilcn  more 
fortunate  than  he  hare  mixed  with  the  (lite  of  Sydney  withont  finding, 

»AS  he  did,  that  "  high  Sydney  and  low  London  hare  for  the  moment 
ffot  hold  of  the  same  affectation  "  of  speech,  and  have  attended  various 
functions,  extending  over  a  aeries  of  many  yearB,  without  enconntering' 
anybody  anfficiently  singular  and  weak  to  refaae  to  rise  upon  tho 
toast  oC  "  the  Queen  "  being  given.  My  own  ten  years'  e.\peneDce 
of  coloDial  life  coofiriaK  all  that  I  have  here  said.  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  associating  with  Sydney  society  in  the  stately  homes  that 
o^rerlook  the  harbour  and  at  the  Union  Club,  without  meeting  any  of 
that  low  London  iocutiuo,  and  never  at  any  public  gathering  did  I 
«ee  any  one  refuse  homage  to  tlie  Queen  or  fail  to  doff  hat  to  the 
Kational  Anthem.  On  the  other  hand,  I  was  present  at  the  Oenteu- 
ciial  banquet  in  Sydney  three  year^  ago,   wben,  on  the   reading   by 

•  Lord  Carrington,  the  Governor  of  New  South  Wales,  of  Her  Majesty's 
telegram  congratulating  the  mother  colony  of  Australia  on  her 
buadredth  anniversary,  the  thousand  guests  there  assembled  rose  as 
one  man,  and  cheered  and  waved  their  serviettes  in  wild  enthusiasm. 
There  was  nothing  dubious  about  that  manifestation.  It  was  not  u 
formal  coll  U]X)n  their  loyalty,  made  for  form's  sake,  that  elicited  this 
response.  Tho  demonstration  was  spontaneons,  cbHi-hI  fortli  by  the 
few  well-chosen  words  which  expressed  the  sympathy  of  their  Queen 
■with  the  celebration  of  a  day  great  in  the  annals  of  Auatrolaaia,  and 

»to  be  compared  with  nothing  that  I  know  of  &o  well  as  that  le-ss 
Auepicioua  but  not  less  demonstrative  scene  in  the  adl  lU  Ucv/  when 
the  unhappy  Marie  Antoinette  appeared  in  person  at  the  bauctuot  of 

tthe  ijiirde  du  rnrpg. 
All  colonials  have  heard,  more  or  less,  of  those  empty  phrases  which 
^BVO  mtich  sound  and  Httle  meaning.  They  ai'e  of  more  frequent 
4)eCDmmce  in  post-pruudial  utterances  than  in  the  cold  light  of  day 
And  reason.  The  orator  who  talks  of  *'  cutting  the  painter"  glibly 
enough  overnight,  views  the  fjuestion  very  differently  when,  iu  the 
morning,  he  is  confronted  with  all  that  this  severance  implies.  And, 
*3  a  rule,  the  man  who  speaks  in  these  terms  la  wholly  irre.iponsiblo ; 
he  has  no  share  in  the  guidance  of  public  affnirs,  he  does  not  direct 
_public  opinion ;  as  likely  as  not  he  is  indulged  by  hia  audience  with 
A  patient  or  impatient  hearing,  only  because  he  is  regarded  as  a 
Jiarmless  "crank." 

Now  and  again  men  holding  responsible  positions  have,  in  idle 
jnomenta,  spoken  words  which  would  have  been  better  left  unsaid  even 
5f  they  had  had  auy  senoue  meaning  iu  them  at  the  time  of  speaking. 
3t  is  a  fact,  that  one  prominent  politician  »poke  at  a  banquet  of  his 
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hope  to  see  Iiis  colony  fly  t^e  Bog  of  a  republic.  But  tiitB  somewhat 
formidable  nttoraoce  meant  nothing  ;  the  man  who  so  expressed  him- 
self has  Bince  proved  his  loyalty  to  the  Bntish  connection,  and  woald, 
I  have  no  doubt,  bi>  in  tbo  van  of  the  defenders  of  the  throne  and  flag 
of  England  should  his  Bervices  be  called  upon  to  that  end  in  the 
future. 

Necessarily,  a  people  engaged  all  day  and  every  day  in  building- 
up  an  empire  ;  in  developing  the  wealth  of  a  territory  extending 
over  3,029,771  miles ;  in  prosecuting  old  industries  and  introducing 
new  ones,  must  have  their  thoughts  very  much  couceutrated 
upon  their  immediate  surroniidings.  This  is  eminently  the  case 
with  the  Australians.  They  have  not  time  to  study  in  detail  the 
history  and  changes  of  the  motber^country.  Aa  far  as  the  great 
majority  of  them  are  concerned,  they  are  wedded  to  the  land  which 
has  given  them  lucrative  employment  and  a  comfortable  home.  They 
are  Australiaus  ilrist  and  Eu^'Iishmeu  after  that.  But  their  loyalty 
to  their  home  does  nut  preclude  their  loving  the  mother-oouDtry 
from  which  they  or  their  forbenrti  sprang,  or  feeling  an  hoDourabl& 
pride  iu  the  traditions  of  the  British  Empire.  I  l>elieve  that  this 
love  of  l!lagland  exists  among  the  people  as  a  whole,  and  that  it  only 
needs  aome  crisis  in  Kngland's  furtuufsa  to  call  it  forth  and  prove  it. 

further,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Australians  know  very  mu<^ 
more  abont  Kngland  than  the  EogUah  know  about  Australia,  even 
after  tho  knowledge  imparted  to  Knglishman  on  this  point  by 
Mr.  Murray  and  other  recent  writers  on  Austmlian  affairs.  Id 
saying  this  I  am,  as  it  were,  carrying  the  war  into  the  enemy's  camp  j 
bnt  1  hsve  good  grounds  for  what  I  stato.  That  the  people  of 
Austiralasia  closely  follow  the  more  important  social,  commercial,  and 
political  events  that  make  up  the  contemporary  history  of  the  mother- 
country  is  proved  to  a  groat  extent  by  thn  comprehensive  telegraphic 
information  published  in  the  dailies  of  the  Antipodean  colonies.  The 
Australasian  public  demand  to  know  such  current  English  events  at 
the  earliest  possible  opportunity,  and  the  press  which  catere  for  them 
provides  what  is  asked  for  jn  the  form  of  various  and  expenaivo 
cablegrams.  And  this  is  corroborated  by  the  eA.perienoe  of  those- 
who  have  mixed  freely  with  Austmlasiau  colonists,  and  have  found 
intelligent  artisans  and  labourers  keenly  alive  to  the  latest  phases  of 
the  Irish  Home  Kule  question,  the  progress  of  the  Liberal  flowing 
tide,  and  other  British  topics  of  the  day ;  and  able  to  discuss  them 
with  fair  knowledge  aud  passable  logic. 

One  of  Australaaia't^  recent  critics  has  said  something  to  the  effect 
that  the  AuKtralinii  knows  more  about  a  renowned  Australian  cricketer 
than  about  the  local  statesman  who,  for  the  time,  is  directing  the 
affairs  of  his  colony.  That  may  possibly  bo  true  of  some  enthnsiastA 
in  the  noble  game  wherein  Australians  excel.     Bnt  it  is  just  as  tme 
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in  regard  to  many  thousands  of  Kngltshmen,  and  it  may  be  safety 
said  of  half  tht^  Surrey ttes  who  follow  the  fortunes  of  their  county 
eleven  that.,  while  tbey  are  accurately  posted  as  to  George  Lohmaon'a 
performanceB — his  averages,  his  special  feats,  the  games  that  he  has 
SATod  or  won,  &,c. — they  are  very  indilfereutly  informed  as  to  tlie 
more  important  achieTements  of  Lord  Salisboiy  or  Mr.  Gladstone. 

Is  there  not  abundant  disproof  of  the  charges  made  against 
Australia,  both  as  to  her  hatred  and  ignorance  of  England,  in  the 
reception  she  gires  to  Englishmen  and  the  lutereKt  tihti  shows  in 
any  worthy  mission  that  brings  the  llriton  to  her  shores  ?  Let  the 
welcome  and  greetings  e^ctended  to  Genei'al  Booth,  to  the  oflicers  and 
men  of  the  Aubtralasiau  Squadron,  eveu  to  Mr.  Murray  himself,  stand 
forward  in  evidouee  of  this.  Wherever  Mr.  Booth  has  gone  in 
Australasia  he  has  received  an  ovation  such  as  might  have  glntldened 
the  heart  o£  a  triumphant  Cajsar,  and  this  has  been  accorded  by 
colonists  who  ^e  neoesasariLy  and  justiliably  opposed  to  the  introduc- 
tion amongst  them  of  a  pauper  element  or  a  class  that  would  reduce 
the  labour  standard  of  eilicieacy.  Indeed,  it  may  well  be  said  that 
Australasia,  too  diffident  in  some  respects,  defers  over-much  to 
Knglish  opinion,  and  seeks  guidaneo  where  she  might  dispense  with 
it.  A  recent  example  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Kolf 
Boldrewcjod,  which  were  little  regarded  in  the  colonies  until  they 
received  the  imy/n'mo/ur  of  the  British  public. 

Even  in  times  whfn  the  relations  botwecm  Aastralia  and  Down- 
ing  Street  have  b^^n  somewhat  strained,  although  there  was 
doubtless  a  manifestation  of  irritation  on  the  part  of  the  colonists, 
there  was,  in  my  opinion,  none  of  that  hatred  which  in  attributed  to 
them.  Australasians  were  annoyed  by  the  dilatory  and  incomplete 
action  of  the  Colonial  Office  in  respect  of  the  Bcquisition  of  New 
Guinea,  and  the  threatened  irruption  of  French  r^cUliinitts  into  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific.  So  might  one  party  in  a  commercial  firm  be 
irritated  by  auother.  or  one  member  of  an  administration  take 
umbrage  at  t>ome  action  or  opinion  of  a  colleague  without  any  lasting 
effect  upon  the  pleasant  relations  that  bound  them  together.  At  the 
present  moment  tlien.-  is  the  most  complete  harmony  between  Austral- 
asia and  the  Colonial  OtHce. 

Of  course,  in  those  times  of  unpleasautnoss,  expression  was  given 
— and  very  freely  given^to  this  feeling  of  dissatisfaction,  and  in  no 
colonial  Parliament  were  members  more  outs]>oken  than  in  the 
Assembly  of  Victoria.  Strong  enough  was  the  speech  of  those  who, 
in  that  House,  denounced  the  action  or  inaction  of  the  British 
Government.  But  this  anger  was  evanescent,  and  passed  away  with 
the  occasion  for  it ;  Victoria  remained,  as  she  had  been,  prominently 
loyal  to  the  British  connection,  and  the  walls  that  then  echoed  to 
dennnoiatioiiB  of  Downing  Street,  echoed  within  a  year  to  the  cheers 
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th&t  grectod  the  unanimous  poss&go  of  the  Anstr&lian  Nar&l  Force 
Act,  by  virtuo  of  which  Victoria  coalesced  with  England  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  auxiliaiy  Australian  Fleet.  This  measure,  I  may  add, 
ma  accepted  by  other  colonies  with  equal  cordiality  ;  and  now  eyeiy 
member  of  that  group  which  was  called  upon  to  join  has  entered  into 
that  anion  for  mutual  defence  which  has  its  foundation  as  much  in 
the  attachment  of  Australanans  to  the  mother-country  aa  in  their 
requirements.  Is  there  not  proof  of  the  Australasian  ftentiment  for 
England  in  that  £10,000  contribution,  raised  by  all  claEsev,  for  the 
relief  of  the  dockera  on  strike  in  Kof^land  and  their  families? 

May  not  the  public  utterances  of  le&disg  representatiTe  men  be 
accepted  as  substantial  indications  of  this  good  feeling?  No  states- 
man of  Australia  has  more  completely  or  for  so  long  a  time  enjoyed 
the  confidence  of  the  tiiaases  in  hts  colony,  or  hold  so  tight  a  grip  upon 
the  power  conferred  by  a  democracy,  as  Sir  Henry  Parkes.  Ynt  no 
Australian  baa  spoken  in  more  affectionate  terms  of  Britain  and  the 
British  connectiiJii.  Is  it  conceivable  that  Sir  Henry  Parkes  would 
have  thus  conimittwl  himself  if  the  sentiments  he  expressed  were 
diametrically  opposed  to  those  of  the  majority  that  supported  him  ? 
No !  au  fond  the  Australian  is  loyalt  and  animated  by  a  kinsman's 
love  for  his  British  brother.  Sir  Henry  rorkcs  doubtless  felt  this, 
and  feels  it  still.  And  those  colonists  who,  with  experience  and 
opportunity  to  aid  them,  are  able  to  discriminate  between  idle  talk 
and  solid  conviction  will  be  of  his  opinion. 

Edward  Bradoon. 


SUPPOSF^  our  civilisation  to  have  perished,  and  suppose,  after  ag€fl 
of  savagery,  that  a  now  ciTiliHAtion  had  risen.  Suppose  that 
»of  Shakespeare  it  inherited  only  some  seven  plays,  of  Tennyson  a  few 
fragments  from  a  dictionary  of  qnotations,  of  Scott  merely  a  aingia 
poem.  And  then  imap^oe  that  the  soil  of  Kgypfc  began  to  yield  in 
o!d  trunks  the  scattered  relics  of  a  Tauchnitz  collection.  Imagine 
that,  by  dint  of  much  rumma^ng,  erplorers  dag  out  a  pamphlet  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's,  a  few  leaves  of  badly  printed  Bibles,  an  eeaay  of 
Mr.  Lecky's,  and  half  a  volume  of  Gyp.  Which  would  be  the  most 
valuable  trouvaille  t  Probably  the  scrap  of  Gyp.  It  would  contain 
{HCtures  of  human  life,  and  elements  of  humour,  which  might  be 
missed  in  the  eloquence  of  the  orator  and  the  political  speculations  of 
the  historian.  It  is  life,  human  life,  that  we  are  eternally  avid  of, 
and  thus  the  few  dialogues  or  Mimes  of  Uerodas,  or  Herondas, 
deciphered  from  the  papyrus  by  Mr.  Kenyon,  and  edited  by  Dr. 
I  Hutherford,  are  muru  valuable  to  us  than  the  vVtheuian  Coustitu- 
tiou  of  Aristotle,  or  the  rare  leaves  from  cheap  Iliads,  or  tlie  bits  of 
orations  or  of  tragvdieii.  It  is  a  curious  turn  of  Fortune's  wheel 
that  brings  Herondas  to  the  surface,  and  leaves  us  as  much  to  seek  as 
ever  for  Sappho,  Menand^r,  Archilochus,  and  the  Cyclic  poets.  All 
these  must  probably  hivvo  existed  in  copies  far  more  numerous  than 
the  works  of  Herondas  ;  all  these,  we  may  hope,  the  soil  of  Egypt 
keeps  in  reserve.  In  Herondas  the  past  yields  us,  at  least,  what  she 
never  yielded  before — a  trifle  from  the  lightest  literature  of  Greece. 
llins  Herondas,  in  Dr.  Hutherford's  recension,  haa  already  rushed 
into  his  second  edition,  and  he  may  usurp  the  place  of  Sophocles  and 
yKachylus,  on  the  academic  stage  of  the  universiticH. 

It  IB  not  certain  that  these  little  plays  were  acted,  or  were  intended 
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to  be  acted,  in  antiquity.  Mr.  "WMbley,  in  the  Sineteentk  Crndcry, 
comparing  them  to  t!io  aMwimn  of  Gyp,  aapposes  that  they  were  not 
intended  for  the  atago.  Rr.  Rutherford  is  of  the  opposite  opinion. 
Certainly,  if  wo  must  ha?6  (Jroek  plays,  these  Mimes  are  more  fitted 
for  amateur  ptyrformanco  than  the  stately,  impossible  tragediea  of 
Athens. 

At  present  the  Mimes  cannot  be  reiy  easily  read.  The  papyrus 
is  broken  in  places ;  in  others  many  letters  are  obliterated  or  nearly 
obliterated.  A  /ar^imilc  of  the  papyraa  is  not  yot  in  oar  hands. 
The  Mimea  are  n,  happy  Imntinp'-p^roand  of  emendera  in  the  Academy 
and  tha  Clasairal  EerUir.  Hut  the  genora!  drift  of  them  is  pretty 
clear,  and  may  be  readily  nnderstatided  of  the  people.  After  a  word 
or  two  on  tAeir  author,  we  shall  pass  to  these  pictures  of  life,  as  virid 
as  the  portraits  on  the  Qrujco-Egj-plian  mammy-ca«e&. 

Of  Keroudas,  ae  Mr.  Kcuyon  says,*  "  practically  nothing  is  Icnown 
beyond  what  can  be  gathered  fr«m  his  writings."  Chance  has  pre- 
served his  work  for  us,  and  we  may  cry : 

"  How  Fortune  Arutophaniees, 
And  liow  nCvtTc  the  fun  of  l'*ut*  ! " 

for  she  might  have  yielded  us  Sappho,  or  Eiinna,  or  more  of  Archi- 
lochuB,  or  the  *'  Cypria,"  or  the  "  Pnimethens  Purphoros,"  and  it  is  only 
Uerondas  that  she  displays.  His  date  i%  as  obscure  as  the  spelling 
of  his  name.  lie  cannot  be  earlier  than  Ptolemy  Philadelphas 
(285-247  ii.('.),  for  he  speaks  of  Ptolemy's  Mi^senm  in  Kgypt  as  ai 
great  attraction  to  an  errant  husband.  lie  mentions  a  father  whoj 
apparently  tries  to  teach  his  son  "  Maro,"  or  "  Maron,"  and  this  might 
refer  to  the  works  of  Publins  Virgilius  Maro.  Bat  we  may  miss  the 
meaning  of  some  ''topical"  alliLsion  ;  and  Mr.  Kenyon  thinks  that 
the  second  century,  or  the  end  of  the  third  n.c.,  is  a  not  onUkely 
date  for  the  poet.  As  for  his  place  of  residence,  the  isle  of  Cos,  so 
dear  to  Theocritus,  is  indicated.  Cos  is  the  scene  of  the  second 
Mime ;  and  in  another  a  visit  is  paid  to  a  College  of  Health,  a  temple 
of  Aaclepius.  a  favourite  god  in  Cos — though,  of  ocuriie,  not  in  Cm 
only.  The  eastern  side  of  the  ^geau,  at  all  events,  was  probably  the 
scene  of  the  activity  of  Uerundats.  His  dialect  is  Ionic,  with  many 
Doricisms,  which  chimes  in  with  other  evidence  in  favour  of  his  resi- 
dence in  the  beiiutlfal  isle  of  Cos.  He  thus  appears  as  a  follower — 
at  a  cousiderablv  distance — of  Theocritus,  and  his  lirst  Mime  is,  in  parts, 
almost  a  plagiarism  from  the  opening  of  the  "  Adoniazousto,"  the 
delightful  idyll  of  the  S^Tacusan  women  in  Alexandria,  known  to 
Kuglish  readers  from  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  translation. 

The  first  Mime  is  the  *'  Procuress,"  or  "Go-between,"  the  obli^ng 
old  woman  who  is  such  a  frequent  figure  in  the  *'  Arabian  Nights."  Ths 

*  "Classical  Texts  rroni  Pnp^ri  in  the  British  Mtuwinj,** 
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charactore  are  Metriche,  a  yonag  married  girl,  whosn  husband  has  for 
ten  uionths  been  absent  in  Egypt.  He  has  never  onco  written  home  : 
"  Kindness  like  his  is  truly  nnremitting."  To  her  enter  Gullis,  the 
procuress.  There  is  also  Threissa,  a  slara  of  Slein'che's.  Mctricbe 
bids  Threissa  open  the  door  to  GnlHs,  who  enters.  Metriche  asks 
GulHs  why  she  haa  been  absent  bo  long — -it  is  fire  months  since  &be 
has  called.  "I  live  far  away,  child,  and  in  the  lanea  the  mud  is  over 
one's  knees.  Besides,  I'm  as  weak  as  a  fly  ;  age  is  on  me,  and  the 
shadow  of  death  is  at  hand."     We  can  fancy  the  pious  whine. 

Metriche  remonstrates,  and  the  old  lady  comes  to  the  point.  "  How 
long  you  are  a  '  grass  widow,'  and  lie  in  a  lonely  bed  !  Ten  months 
since  Mandria  went  to  Kgypt,  and  never  a  line  from  him !  Ah,  he's 
forgotten  you,  and  drinks  fi-om  some  new  well.  Egypt  is  the  place 
for  temples  of  Aphrodite  ;  wealth,  otbletics,  philosophers,  gold,  gain, 
glory,  a  good  king,  the  Museum,  wine,  all  you  can  want ;  women,  by 
Persephone,  more  than  the  stars  for  multitude,  and  pretty  as  these  tiiat 
came  to  Paris."  Metriche  is  not  alarmed,  and  (Jullis  reminds  her 
to  gather  rosea  while  she  may ;  *'  not  to  moor  hor  ship  by  one  anchor 
alone ; "  three,  as  Ptudar  says,  are  hotter  in  a  storm.  Perhaps 
Mandris  has  been  drowm-d  at  sea  (the  |>ap}'rus  is  mutilated  here). 
Now  the  old  lady  knows  that  one  Gryllus  is  dying  for  love  of  Metriche. 
GnlUs  sounds  his  pmii^es  as  an  athlete.  Apparently  she  tMnks,  like 
Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  in  "  Man  and  Wife,"  that  no  woman  can  reeist  a 
man  who  is  good  at  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  "  When  he  was  a  boy  he 
won  five  prizes  at  the  l*ythian  sports ;  twice  he  won,  as  a  lad,  at 
Corinth ;  and  he  has  gained  two  cnps  for  boxing.''  Of  what  follows, 
by  way  of  recommendation,  I  am  not  scholar  enough  to  make  head 
or  tail,  except  that  Gryllna  has  seen  Metriche  taking  her  walks  abroad, 
and  that  worms  will  ent  him  if  she  is  not  kind :  Km  voBii^v 
aiToQvi)aKu.     "  Jost  this  one  little  Bin,  Metriche  !  " 

Metriche  says  that  the  grey  of  Gallia's  bjur  has  softened  her 
old  brain ;  that,  by  Demeter,  ahe  would  not  have  allowed  any  other 
woman  to  hold  snch  speech  with  here.  However,  she  demands  some 
refreshment  for  her  viaitor.  and  they  appear  to  port  on  not  unfriendly 
terms.  It  is  a  mere  scene,  and  leads,  as  far  as  we  see,  to  nothing—* 
mere  page  from  the  book  of  life  two  thousand  years  ago — and  is  aa 
naturally  written  as  "  The  Apparition  of  one  Mrs.  Veal,  the  next  day 
after  her  death,  to  one  Mrs.  Bargrave,  at  Canterbnry,  the  ei^th  of 
September,  1705." 

The  second  Mime  is  witty  and  not  without  dramatic  interest.  The 
scene  is  a  law  court,  and  a  person  practising  the  profession  which  the 
bargee's  wife,  according  to  Dr.  Johnson,  adopted  to  screen  her  in  the 
receiving  of  stolen  goods,  is  pleading  his  cause,  ilis  name  is  Battarus, 
bnt  it  mi^'ht  be  fiolt.  He  alleges  that  his  house  (which  corresponded 
to  La  MaJtiou  Tellier)  has  been  broken  into,  and  one  of  the  inmates 
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carried  oCF  by  a  wealthy  Pbiygian  named  Tbalea.  He  declares  that 
thoaf,'li  Thftlea  ib  rich,  while  )ie  shuffles  in  battered  and  ctouted  shoon, 
and  though  he,  Battarns,  and  all  bis  fathers  have  been  natuelesa 
blackguards,  yet  tlie  law  owes  Uim  ita  protection.  He  makes  the 
clork  read  the  paasajfc  from  thtt  code  to  which  ho  api>eals.  He  exhibits 
the  dtshcTelli^d  Myrtalo,  a  f^rl  who  has  boon  ill-trcatt^  ta  the  attack 
on  his  houRP.  lie  in  ready  to  ba  put  to  the  torture  in  proof  of  the 
trnth  of  his  ansc-rtion^  Only  If^t  the  fino  bo  paid !  The  jurors  must 
romembor  tbftt  bis  caso  is  tlmt  of  all  the  r^^spnctable  strangers  residing 
in  Cos.  He  adds  a  few  examples  of  justice  from  mythical  legends, 
and  on  the  whole,  by  ft  peculiarly  brazen  impudence,  makes  a  bad 
canse  eeem  better  than  a  still  worse  one,  that  of  Thales.  The  piece,  a 
monologue  except  for  the  interruption  of  the  clerk,  certainly  gives 
some  scope  to  a  clever  actor.  The  parody  ou  Athenian  pleading  is 
■excellent,  mythology  and  all. 

The  third  piece  is  ''  The  Schoolmaster.'*    Metrotime,  the  mother  of 
Cottalua,  brings  him  to  Lampriscus,  the  schoolmaster,  to  be   beaten. . 
The  boy  is  a  bad  boy.    Nut  cuntout  with  playing  at  kuuckleboues,  he 
is  ruining  bis  family  by  his  excesses  at  pitch  and  toss  with  coppers 
(clLalcismus).     He  should   be  tiayed  within  au  inch  of   his  life.     Ue 
keeps  low  company.     As  to  his  slate,  bis  mother  waxes  it  in  vaio ; 
he  will   not  write  on  it.      They  try  to  teach  him  to  spell  "  Maron," 
itnd  lie  spells  "  Simon."     If  you  scold  him  a  triHe  more  than  commoaJ 
he  nin»  awny  for  three  days,  or  he   "rides  the  roof  "  (like  on  able-' 
bodied  ghost  in  a  saga)  and  breoks  in  the  tiles.      So  the  master  flogs 
the  boy,  who  swears  '•  by  the  dear  Muses  "  to  be  good  in  f  ntnre.     The 
piece  is  very  difficult  and  corrupt,  and  not  very  entertaining,  except 
so  for  as  the  hdt/Jti  seems  always  to  be  entertaining  cm  the  stage. 

The  fourth  piece   is  laid  in   the  Temple  of  Aaclepins,  probably  inJ 
Cos.     Strnbo  Bpeaks  of  this   tftnple,  its  statues,  and  votive  offerings, 
made  by  patients  who  bad  been  healed.     These  offerings  usually  were 
in  war,    and   representations  of   the  disease  cured.*      Patients  who 
visited  these  sacred  anatomical  museums   commonly  beheld,  or  ex- 
pected to  behold,  in  a  dream,  the  manner  of  their  healing,  as  may  be 
read  in  the  "  Pluteus  "'  of  Arietnpbanes.      The  courts  were  haunted  byJ 
dogs,  the  sacred  beasts  of  the  god.     The  visitors  in  this  Mime  coma' 
merely  to  pray,   and  to  sacrifice   a  cock,  the  favourite  offering  lo 
Aaclepins,    as   Socrates,     in    the    moment    of    death,    reminds    his 
disciples.     An  unnamed  lady  first  addresses   a   speech  to  the  god  of 
Cos  and    Epidaurus,  to  his  mother,  Coronis,  and  his  father,  ApoUo, 
and  other  deities  of  health.     The  speech  is  hardly  over  when  she  and 
her   compaoions   fall   to  admiring   pictures  and  statuee,  and  a   relief 
by  the  80B8  of  i'raxiteles.      "Ijook,  dear,  look  at  that  girl  up  there, 

*  Reginald  Scolt.  iii  his  "  nHcorcry  of  W itchcmft  "  (1&84),  Di«BtiOBa  some  cnrioiu 
tathoUo  STtrrlvalfl  of  thin  imcticc. 
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pie ;  Tvoald  yoa  not  say  she  19  alive,  and  will  soon  take 

it  ?  "     The  other  exclaims  at  a  picture  or  stAtoe  of  a  boy  strangling 

kft   mlpanser.     As    usual,    the  spectators  are  most  moved    by   the 

jpearanoe  of  reality.    The  picture  of  a  boy  woald  bleed  if  soratchcd  ; 

they  could  scream  with  fear  at  no  ox   by  Apelles,  and  so  on.     The 

temple  servant  then  annonncea  that  the  sacrifice  has  been  propitiously 

accomplished.     This  chatter  of  women  seems  to  have  been  a  Eavonritft 

leme,  and   Sophron,  before   Theocritas,   is  said   to  hare  liandled   it, 

16  temple  servant  gets  a  leg  of  the  fowl  for  his  pains,  and  a  libatioD 

poured  into  the  hole  of  the  sacred  serpent.     Greek  religion   seems 

odd    thing  to  us.      Here   we  have  a  picture   of  it  exactly  as   it 

>robably  was,  and  it  is  not  without  recreative  elements. 

.  The  next  Mime  shows  a  jealous  woman,  who  suspects  a  male  slave 

Bof  an  intrigue  with  another.     He  prerarloates  ;  she  has  him  severely 

^bound,  till  the  ropes  saw  the  flesh.      '■  Bitlnaa,   let   me  off  this  on« 

time,"  he  cries.    "  I  am  a  man ;  I  have  siuned  ;  bat  if  you  find  me 

sinniag  again,  brand  mc  1  "     "Take  him  to  the  place  of  punishment," 

aays  the  mistress,  "  and  let  him  have  a  thousand  on  the  bock,  and  a 

thousand   ou  the  belly."     "  You  will  kill   mo,  Bitinna,  and  you  have 

proved  nothing  against  me,  triif'  or  false."     "  You  said  yourself  with 

■Bjour  own  tongue,  'Bitinna,   forgive  me    this   transgression.'"      '*  I 

Hpnly  wanted  to  Bp[)ease  your  anger."      "Will  you  stand  and  stare," 

^Hio  cries  to  another  slave,  ''and  not  take  him  where  I  told  you?"  She 

^"repeats  her  orders  about  the  two  thousand  lashos ;  then  calls  him  and 

his  compiinion  back,  threatens  the  companion,  and  determinen  to  have 

Hpiim  branded.   Another  slave,  named  Cydilla,  asks  th»t  the  second  victim 

^"inay  be  let  off  this  time.      Ultimately  both  are  pardoned,  and  we  may 

trust  that  he  behaved  better,  or  more  cautiously,  in  the  future.     The 

^koarse  elFrontery  of  his   mistress,  which   is  quite    unquotable,  would 

^^ave  beeu  startling  even  on  the  Elizabethan  stage.     Indeed,  the  weak 

point  of  the  Mimes  is,  that  what  one  can  translate  one  cannot  always 

quote,  while  a  good  deal  of  them  cannot  at  present  be  with  certainty 

translated.      Mr.  Terrall  kindly  allows  me  to  print  his  rhymed  ver- 

Jealous  Woman  "  from  the  C'atnhridgc  lieview  : 


A  JEALOUS  WOMAN. 

Jiitiima,  the  mic^tress  (uiotber  of  Batylliit). 
G'attron,  J'yrrAius,  Jh-aehon,  C>jdHla,  sJavee. 

The  iixm  it  in  the  ha^iK  0/  Ritirma  ;  Sitinna  and  Gaetron  are  atone. 

Bxiiima.     So,  Oastron,  so!     Tlioo  canst  not  be 
Content,  it  8eem*t,  to  fondle  me  { 
So  proud,  thou  murt  to  Hcnon's  go 
¥ov  Amphytaea ! 

f/anlron.                 Ma'am,  I  know 
Your  Amphytaea I  have  seen 
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Talk,  talk,  (nIIc,  to  screen 


The  wnmitu  .  .  . 

liitintvi. 
The  truth  I 

Ga9tron.  Ab,  use  me  bs  you  laxy, 
Vour  %\a\e ;  but  cease  to  drjiik  by  dny 
And  night  my  very  life-btoo<l ! 

Bitinna.  Ob, 

So  big  of  tongue  !     CS-dilli*,  ho  '. 
CTdina!     {E»ter  fydifh.) 

Wherff  Ik  Pyrrhiaa?     Find  him 
And  biing  him.  (f'l/dida  rana  ojf  ami  iiiatanti>/ returns  wUh  t*^rhi<u,^ 
f't/n-ftiaa.     What's  ytxir  plrjiMiiry? 
Bitinna.  {pointiiuj  to  (iaslron).  Bind  bim  ! 

tjuiclc,  whip  thp  pulley  off  the  piiil. 
And  tlo  it.     {Exit  r^rrhiat.     To  GantroH  :) 

Siirob,  if  I-fni! 
To  make  the^  an  iriRtt'iictive  case 
or  liorlure,  call  me  to  my  face 
Net  \romiiii,  no,  nor  half  a  man. 
'TwiLi  I  thiit  dill  it,  I  bf^u 
The  iiiiHclii^f,  when  J  tmnted  thfc, 
(.Jiuiti-on,  fur  hiiinai).     'J'licju  i4lmltxe«. 
1  aui  ii'j  11101-1(1  ilie  iiut],  I  tfow, 
Thou  thinkVt  me,     {t'Hllriuj  to  l'yrrhi*ts.') 
C'omu  !  l£a*t  got  it  ? 
{Vyrrhiru  rtiurm  with  tkr  f/if/:Jeet  strap.)     Kow  ! 
Strip  biui  and  bind  him. 

Oastron.  Meivy !  oh 

Kitiiimi.  mercy  ! 

liititmit.  Strip  him.     (7*9  Gitatron  :)  Know, 

Tlinii  art  my  slave,  my  oluitt«l,  made 
Mine  for  three  dollars  duly  paid. 
And  rtnvt  IiP  that  delpstwl  any 

Whiph  liroiif^'ht  tlipe  hert> !     Whut,  Pyrrhiaa!     Nay, 
My  eye  in  on  thnr.     Look  iilivo  ! 
Cull  that  a  bindiiip  ?    Tighter  !     Drive 
It  in  and  through  1     I'll  liitve  it  cut 
His  firms  oir. 

f.'aalfoii.         Pardon,  ptirdon  but 
This  oncp.  my  lady.     Iteinp  llesh, 
1  sinned  ;  but  catch  me  in  a  ti-emli 
Infraotinn  of  your  will  or  way — 
Then  have  me  branded  I 

Hiiunm.  Better  pray 

To  Amphytaea!     Roll  at  her 
TIio)*«*  eye!*,  who  pleiweM  to  prefer 
My  foot -rug  for  her  pillow  !     Ugh  ! 
I'tfTrliim,     Plejise  yim,  bo's  fastened. 
/tiiiniia.  Mark  him,  you. 

If  he  slips  out.     Tak«?  him  away 
To  llermou'ii  whipjiin^-honKe  :  and  say, 
lie  i»  to  have— (n'w  thottmiiul,  one 
Tbou.saud  upon  tlia  back,  and  one 

l-'pou  th«  belly 

Oavtrou.  MiJBt  I  go, 

Madam,  to  deatli,  before  you  know 
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tuch  a8  if  tlie  alleged  lnu)8j|i^»»ton 

BUhtna.  By  your  own  coiiftNSSLOa, 

Tour  "  purUtin  Ijut  tliis  ODce  !  " 

irtmtron.  To  cool 

"Your  anger  was  it  spoken. 

liilimia  {to  J'yrr/iiag).  Fool, 

Tl>  slatiil  and  stare  !     CyJillii,  alup 
Tliu  i-ascal'B  hideouR  viftitnj-tnip. 
Oo  where  t  told  thee.     Quick,  depart ; 
And  thou,  if  Pyrrliins  Avill  but  »ta.i-t, 
<3o,  Dmchon,  too.     Cydiila,  slnre, 
Twould  he  coroiderate  if  you  gave 
The  fiend  n  rng  or  so  to  grace 
His  pii3F«go  ihroiifrh  the  maikot -place. 
Now,  Fyrrhin-t,  I'li  i-cpeat  it :  say 
From  me  to  Hcrmon,  he's  to  lay 
Twii  thoii«nd  on  ;  a.  thousAud  hoiv. 
And  thorp  a  thousand.     Do  yoti  ht-ar  ! 
Fi-nm  thi-s  if  yon  ono  inch  deflect. 
Your  person  iinswei-s  tho  neglect, 
And  paj-s  with  interest.     Off!     {Pi/rrhuu  teithGattron  btffiM  logo; 

Bitlnna  stops  hint  ti^ith  a  getture.)     And  please 
To  tako  him  not  by  Miccalo's, 
But  atntifj^t.     {KxeiirU  Pftrrhias  and  OaHTetl.) 

And  one  thing  I  forgot — 
Run,  run,  Oydilla  (ho  ls  not 
Yet  far),  and  rail  hini. 

V'/iliiia  {ill.  middifn  dittrttt)  Pyrrhias  !     Hi  ! 
Arb  deaf  ?     Alaa !  she's  cnlling. 

JHHurut,  Ay, 

I  bard  ii[X)n  hiK  fellow-ttlave, 
^As  if  the  wr»itch  hiul  robbed  a  grave  I 
But,  Pyrrhias,  niiirk  I     Though  he  is  sent 
Now  in  your  chai-gu  to  puuishmynt, 
CydtUa,  sure  aa  thewe  ore  two  {holdiwj  vp  and  aliakiwj   at  him  Ueo  of 

her  ^finrfera), 
Within  four  duys  shuU  witness  you 
Lodged  in  the  gaol,  and  fretting  there 
Those  anklelx  which  you  lately  wear. 
Hni'k  you  !     Ilia  bonds  are  to  remain 
So,  till  yun  both  come  back  again. 
Fetch  CosIb,  the  tatooer,  wlio 
Muiit  bring  his  ink  and  needles  too ; 
Lnd  whUe  we  hare  liim,  I  will  see 
,  _[e  puts  some  ornament  on  tkfe : 
Tw'ill  save  b  jounioy.     "  Equal  tino 
For  cat  and  mouse  I  " 

CydlUtt.  Nay,  mother  mine. 

Not  now,  not  now  t     Oh,  as  you  pray 
To  SCO  tho  Imppy  wodding-day 
Of  your  Bdlyllia,  to  embrace 
Her  children,  grant  one  little  grace  : 
Pardon  this  once. 

Jiitiniia.  CydilU  !     Thor«  1 

Tou  worrieii,  if  you  don't  take  care, 
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I'll  ru.n  ttxeaif  ! — "Well,  folks  may  sooff ; 
I'll  let  the  deep-dyed  niscal  off; 
'rhou(;h  every  woman  in  the  placo 
Miyht  spic  cuntempt  upon  my  fflCC, 
"  Which  is  so  little  royat : " — Yet, 
iSiiKHt  lic'g  m  liable  to  forg«t 
He'd  moi-tiil,  liu  Khittl  liavs  it  now 
Writ  for  reminder  ou  his  brow. 

VydiUut.    Tliix  ifl  tbo  tweatietb,  and  before 
The  Day  of  Souls  como  oiily  four. 

Httuma.     First,  tbvti,  V  now  diDcbarge  you  ;  Uqbb 
For  tlinl  OyJilltt,  (ilf-»c  uot  less 
'Hum  my  BiiLyllis  nhw  tu  me ; 
Tliese  amis  hiivc  mirsed  her) ;  presently 
The  [livmiui't  of  tho  Disid,  witli  least 
Kxpense,  will  sl'i-vd  your  iiuirnnge-feutt. 

The  sixth  Mime  U  called  "  The  I^ady  Frienda,"  or  "  A  Quiet 
Goesip."  Metro  visits  Coritto,  who  asks  her  to  be  seftted,  and  then 
scolds  her  own  maid  for  perpetually  Deeding  orders,  and  hariug  do 
iuitiative— "  A  Btone,  not  a  slave,  in  the  Louse."  The  maid  grumbles 
aside ;  Coritto  scolds,  she  says,  till  the  very  walls  are  like  to  fall 
asunder.  Coritto  "  flies  out,"  as  womeu  say,  agaia  about  the  scouring' 
o£  somo  utensils,  and  Metro,  rather  eeutioientaliy,  remarks,  "  Dear 
Coritto,  you  bear  the  same  yoke  as  myself."  Then,  somewhat  incon- 
sistent.ly :  "  I,  too,  have  to  )^rowl  anil  anap  at  these  wretches,  day  and 
night."  The  tone  towards  slavtrs^  is  rather  like  that  of  the  Syracnsao 
women  in  Theocritus,  but  these  liappy  and  immortal  creatures  are 
mnch  more  good-natured. 

liut  Metro   Buuii  juitips    from    the    topic    of  servants,    which    is 
merely  a  "conversation-opeDlag  "  to  that  of  shopping.     "  1  implore 
you,   dear  Coritto,    tell   me    the    very   truth,  who   on   earth   was  it 
that   sewed    your  .   .    ,   .  ? "       Your    what  ?       (This     mystery    baa 
been  solved  ;   let  us,  however,  say  "  your  slippers,"  though  that  is 
far  from  being  the  real  meaning.)     Coritto   asks,  "  Yon  hare  seen 
them  ?"    "  Nossia,  Erinna'a  danghter.  had  them  for  thret;  days."  '*  A 
pretty  present.     Whence  did  Noaais  get  them  ?  "      "  Will  you  toll,  if 
I  tell  you?"    "  By  everything  sweet,  never,  dear  Myrto,  never  shaUj 
any  one  bear  a  word  of  what  you  say  from  the  month  of  Coritto," ' 
*'  Eaboule  lent  them  to  her,  and  told  her  to   keep   them   a  secret. 
What  creaturea  women  are  !  *      I  saw  she  was  crazy  for  them,  and 
lent  them  to  her,  Myrto,  before  she  asked  mc,  and  here  she  gives  them 
away,  as  if  she  had  found  tbem,  and  that  to  the  wrong  girl.    Nossi*' 
may  look  out  for  a  new  friend  ;  good-bye  to  Nossis,  since  she  is  that 
kind  of  woman."     And  so  forth. 

Metro  asks  her  not  to  be  BO  quick-tempered :  "  Good  women  most 
put  up  with  everything;  it  ia  all  my  fault  with  my  chatter.     I  really 
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«boald  cut  mjton^ae  out.    But  who  made  thrim  after  all  ?"  she  adds, 

not  losing  sight  of  her  idea.    *'  Tell  me,  if  you  love  me.    Why  do  you 

Jaiigh  as  yoQ  look  at  ma  ?     Did  yoa  never  see  Metro   before  ?     I 

implore  you,  Coritto,  don't  deceive  me,  but  do  tell  inc.  who  made  them," 

"  Oh,  don't  deafeu  me  :    Cerdon  was  tlie  maker.      "  Which  Cerdon  ? 

Do  tell  me  :  there  are  two,  yoa  know.    The  fair  one,  Myrtaline's  neigh* 

hour  ?  "     "  He  ! — he  couldn't  how  the  striker  to  the  lyre."     "  There's 

I      jinother."   ■'  There  was,  but  he  ia  olil  now."    In  fact,  the  right  Cerdon 

H  ia  neither  of  Metro's  Cerdons.      He  is  a   bald  Hitle  tradesman  from 

Chios  or  Erythrae.      lie  sells  his  own  work,  without  a  middleman,  at 

his  own  house,  to  avoid  the  tax-collectors.    His  things  are  like  Athene'a 

own  handiwork,  '*  soft  as  sleep." 

^       Metro  rushes  out,  apparently  in  too  gre«t  a  hurry  to  shut  the  door, 

V-and  speeds  to  the  shop  of  the  renowned  Cerdon.     The  end  of  the 

piece  is  broken,  perhaps  hopelesiily.     Tet  we  can  see  very  well  that 

women's  chatter  has  changed  no  more  than  the  song  of  birds  in  theee 

I      two  thousand  years;  thus  they  chatter  when  they  are  alone,  and  have 

Baiot  to  prvtend  to  care  about  literature,  politics,  art,  and  all  the  rest  of 

^■ijL      This  autumn,  in   a  Highland  inn,  did  not  mine  own   ears  hear 

^nCetro  and  Coritto  gossip  of  shops  and  shoes  fur  three  mortal  hours  ? 

The  last  Mime  ahows  us  the  ladies  in  Cordon's  shop.      The  papyros  is 

badly  broken  ;  we  can  just  make  out  a  list  of    ladies'  shoon,  and 

:      cbeapenlag  and  fitting  oa  of  shoes  and  slippers. 

^p  Apparently  Ilerondas  was  the  tiyp  of  his  period,  but  a  Gyp  with  a 
"heavier  hand.  Tossibly,  like  her  dialogues,  his  were  meant  for  read- 
ing, not  acting.  However,  at  Cambridge,  or  St.  Andrews,  or  Homo 
other  centre  of  cnltnre  and  the  drama,  we  may  see.  the  Qaiet  Gossip 
«xpQrgated  and  acted  as  a  lever  df.  ri/U-ait,  before  the  "  SuppliantB,"or  the 
"  Philoctetes,"  or  sonio  other  tragic  masterpiece.  Dr.  Uutherford  hopes 
to  publish  a  translation  of  the  Mimes,  which  will  be  peculiarly  welooma 
to  those  whose  Greek  is  as  rusty — it  never  was  very  brilliant — as  my 
own.  1  confess  that  tliero  aro  sandy  tracts  in  the  plays.  There  is 
plenty  of  pickings  for  grammarians,  and  lexicographers,  and  students 
of  Greek  jiruverbs,  and  archaeologists,  and  shoemakers.  It  is  an  odd 
freak  of  Fortune  which  brings  to  the  resurrection  a  little  ^^^m  tVegjyrit 

bo  to 
ke  the 
Germans,  had  no  f.*pr'it  at  all.  But  other  scholars  will  bo  more  lenient. 
There  is  realty  a  good  deal  of  scope  for  acting,  there  is  plenty  of 
dramatic  life  and  expression  in  these  lively  trifloa.  Kspecialty,  they 
prove  the  truth  of  Byron's  conclusion,  that  "  while  all  things  change, 
man  always  remains  the  same  unlucky  fellow."  We  nil  owe  thanks 
to  Egyptian  explorers,  ami  to  Mr.  Kenyon  for  his  labours  over  those 
<jneer  handwritings  and  broken  papyri,  Hope,  too,  remains ;  for 
if  Uerondas  and  a  scrap  of  Aristotle  survive  in  the  dry  Egyptiaa 
VOL.  LX.  3  B 


freak  of  rortune  which  brings  to  tho  resurrection  a  iauejfu  d< 
^Bthat  nobudy  had  ever  thought  of  asking  for.     Tho  result  may 
confirm  the   opinion   of  Mr.  James  Payn,  that  the  Greeks,  tik< 
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climate,  why  not  Sappho,  and  Arcbilochns,  and  Himonides,  and  lost  poets 
of  the  Anthology?  It  will,  indeed.  W  unsatiafoctory  if  wo  only  win 
tags  of  orations  about  as  intt^resting  to  the  lover  of  literature  as 
leading  articles. 

One  good  thing  these  frajrmonts  do;  they  keep  alive  a  Irind  of 
popular  interwit  in  Greek.  It  was  comic  r-nonjrh  to  see  peoph?  who 
never  road  the  Kthics,  or  Politics^  or  Poetics  of  Aristotle,  exciting 
themselves  over  the  "  Politeia."'  It  was  comic,  hut  natural.  They 
all  read  Scott's  Journal  with  rapture^  and  were  quite  unaware  that 
they  might  have  rend  most  of  it,  at  any  time,  in  Lockhart.  They 
will  read  Dr.  Rntherford'a  translation  of  Herondas  when  it  comes  oat, 
and  not  know  that  there  is  infinitely  better  stuff  of  a  similar  sort  in 
Theocritus,  who  has  always  been  accessible.  But  snch  is  tho  narure 
of  mankind,  and,  thin  and  shadowy  though  they  be,  the  new  works 
from  the  papyri  keep  the  world  iu  mind  of  the  world's  greateat 
literature,  that  literature  which  the  neglect  o£  Greek  will  soon  lea\"e- 
among  the  forgutteu  treassares  of  humanity.  The  litliuies  are  the 
work  of  a  literary  and  modem  age,  bo  to  speak — of  the  AJe:candrtaa 
age ;  they  are  the  toys  of  an  advanced  society.  They  answer  to 
Pompeian  wall  paintings,  in  art ;  they  have  not  the  seriousness  nor 
the  charm  of  the  best  Greek  periods.  Tliey  aro  far  excelled  by  what 
nobody  looks  at,  the  admirable  prose  dialogues  of  Lncian.  They  are 
far  excelled  by  the  CoUoquia  of  Erasmus ;  but,  as  he  has  not  been 
dug  out  of  a  mummy  case,  the  public  is  not  interested  in  Kraamns. 
.Still  they  are  Greek  ;  above  ati,  they  are  human,  and  speak  to  ns  in 
a  voice  which  (when  trnnslated)  wo  can  all  understand. 

A.  Lakg. 
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IX  our  trend  tewarJs  social  democraey  we  havp  renche<l  a  stage  in 
^^  the  labour  movement  when  inany  questioTis  press  for  solution,  on 

^■khe  settlement  of  nhicb  dciptnil.4  thn  social  well-being  of  the  commnni^ 
and  the  projipresa  of  the  nation.    The  ''  Condition  of  England  question" 
grows  more  acnte,  and   aggresHive  labour  forces  are  bocomiug  more 
ttnd  more  menacing.     Demands  are  made  on  behalf  of  the  proletariat 
for  "  a  new  charter,'*  and  politicians  angling  for  votes  are  ready  to 
promise  remedies  in  which  they  do  not  believe  for  evils  which  tliey 
do  not  understand.     The  political  atmoepbere  tbreatens  to  be  much 
distarbwl  at  the  next  General  Election  by  the  omnipresent  "  labour 
^^qnestion."     There  will  not  be  a  cleavage  of  parties  or  tie  creation 
^Kf  a  third  party  juat   yet ;  but   candidates   will   End  that   vexations 
l^labour  problems  obtrude  themselves  inconveniently  on  their  path,  and 
l^tbey  will  have  to  trim  their  sails  to  suit  tie  current  if  they  mean  to 
HQceep  in  the  llowing  tide.      Everything  points  to  our  practical  politics 
taking  a  more  economic  bent.      The  cry  of  labour  has  grown  articu- 
late, and  its  voice  is  listened  to,  if  not  rai(<ed  yet  to  any  great  extent, 
in  Parliament.      Iteading  the  signs  of  the  times,  the   Conservative 
Jovemment,  from  motives  8a8i)ected  to  be  not  altogether  disinterested, 
ive  recently  appointed  a  Koyal  Commission  on  Labour,  presumably 
(to  carry  ont  a  great   national  work  and  incidentally  to  be  of  soma 
ervioe  to  the  party. 
After  sitting  for  three  months,  this  Commission  has  but  touched  the 
ige  of  the  labour  problems  awaiting  solntton.     Appointed  without 
any  definite  object,  the  Commission  may  continue  to  examine  and  cross- 
examine  witnesses,   to  probe  social  sores  here  and  there,  to  snper- 
ficially  investigate  this  or  that  question  ;  to  argnc,  discuss,  and  publish 
evidence  for   an  indefinite  period.     Whatever  its  deliberations  may 
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prove,  or  may  lead  to,  it  ha^  already  continoed  quite  long  enough  to 
rIiow  thiit  what  is  required  for  the  work  of  original  research  into 
labour  ]irol)lemB  ia  not  spasmodic  inquiriea  by  Select  Committees  or 
prolongt'd  iiivestigHtiona  by  cluinay  Commissions,  bnta  Department  of 
Tjabotir.  To  aach  a  Department,  well  organised  and  properly  equippt'^, 
should  belong  the  duty  of  statistical  research  and  inrcstigation  into 
distinct  and  well-defined  phajtfis  of  induatrialiflm  as  they  come  to  the 
front  and  call  for  attention  from  Parliament.  Trustworthy  informa- 
tion phoiild  preceile  efficient  legislation.  Inquiry  ia  demanded  on  all 
hands  ;  and  it  ia  alike  in  the  interest  of  the  wage-earner  and  the 
OftpitftliBt,  of  the  political  tendpr-foot  whose  object  while  pretending 
to  tafce  a  philanthropic  interest  in  the  working  classes  is  to  mwntain 
bis  own  equilibrinm,  and  of  the  bold  reckless  reformer,  whose  one 
desire  is  to  go  ahead,  that  we  should  get  at  the  truth  by  careful, 
systematic,  well-directed  and  impartial  investigation.  What  ia 
wanted  therefore  to  avert  a  wild  ptange  into  a  eocialistic  morass  is 
the  machinery  to  carry  on  a  system  o£  statistical  research,  directed 
first  against  the  more  virulent  social  maladies.  That  machinery'  will 
be  found  In  au  eflicieut  Bureau  of  Labour  Statistics  or  a  Department 
of  Labour,  which  would  diaguose  the  evils  and  produce  reliable  data 
for  the  social  reformer  and  the  legislator. 

The  dearth  of  trustworthy,  well-digested  information  on  the  vital 
problems  of  the  day,  on  which  the  labour  and  life  of  the  people  depend, 
la  as  great  now  as  when  Carlyle  lamented  the  tack  of  facts  on  "the 
Condition  of  England  question  "  forty  years  ago.  It  was  the  conviction 
that  data  which  were  nob  collected  to  bolster  up  preconceived  theories 
and  ideas  would  be  welcomed  by  ecouomiata  that  induced  Mr.  Charles 
Booth  to  undertake  his  great  work  on  "The  Labour  and  lafe  of  the 
People  "  in  London.  This  invaluable  mine  of  facts  for  social  refonners 
is  the  result  of  personal  inquiry  by  a  ataff  who  have  been  engaged  on 
the  work  for  several  years.  A  Department  of  Labonr  would  be  ex- 
pected to  collect  snch  information  as  bo  has  supplied  us  with.  American 
Labour  Bureaux  have  reported  on  all  the  subjects  which  Mr.  Bootk 
baa  investigated.  A  Department  of  Labour  is  all  the  more  necessai^* 
in  tJiis  country,  as  our  census  is  of  the  most  meagre  descriptiou.  It 
does  not  touch  the  industrial  side  of  life  at  all.  The  opportunity 
offered  by  the  census  for  collecting  industrial  statJatics,  with  the  least 
trouble  and  at  a  minimum  of  expense,  is  lost 

There  is  of  course  an  immense  number  of  Blue-books  in  existence 
dealing  with  many  qaestions  which  have  troubled  the  soul  of  the 
politician,  but  the  importance  of  this  literature  must  not  be  judged 
by  its  weight  avoirdopoia.  During  tho  last  forty  years  there  haa^ 
been  a  continuous  output  of  Blue-books  from  Ix)rds*  Committees, 
C3ommons'  Committees,  Committees  of  Iwth  Houses,  and  Royal 
Commisaions.     But  these  Committees  and  Commissions  bare  been,  aa 
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a  rule,  opportiiaist  oonferivauces  to  shelve  qut^stions,  not  to  iwlve  them. 
In  tlie  great  majority  of  caaes  nothing  haa  resulti-d  from  the  tedious 
and  expeasifo  inquiries  except  more  piles  of  Blue-boofas;  in  no  case, 
owing  to  the  naturn  of  their  conatitiition  and  their  method  of  investi- 
gation, could  thoy  bring  out  tha  bottom  facta  in  serviceable  form. 
It  is  to  get  at  the  bottom  facts  by  the  right  means,  in  the  right  way, 
and  at  the  right  time,  that  a  Department  of  Labour  is  required. 

Ol'R  "  Labour  Correspondent  to  TflE  Boaud  op  Trade." 

But  it  may  be  asked,  ''  Have  we  not  a  Labour  Bure-aa  already  ?  *' 
It  is  true  that  tliere  is  a  Labour  Correspondent  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  a  Dypai'tment  which  by  courtm-  is  called  the  Bureau  of  Labour. 
Established  in  18i?6  through  the  efforts  of  the  late  Mr.  Bradlangh,  but 
on  a  scale  much  smaller  than  he  desired,  the  Department  has  issued 
about  a  dozen  reports  which  have  been  either  belated,  or  incorapk-te, 
or  both.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  carry  out  the  most  important 
parts  of  the  original  programme.  These,  a<i  statetJ  in  a  memorandum 
issued  in  August  1880,  were:  to  collect  statwtics  relating  to  the 
savings  and  general  conditions  of  the  working  classes,  the  prices  of 
oommodibies,  and  "  other  matters  in  which  the  masses  of  tbo  com- 
munity are  vitally  interested  ;  "  and  to  "  collect  and  arrange  statistics 
as  to  prices,  production,  cost  of  living,  and  other  matters."  It  is  noto- 
^Lyious  that  the  Department  has  been  starved.  No  ade(]aate  arr&nge- 
"tnents  are  made  for  llie  collection  of  etatisticB.  There  is  no  lack  of 
money  to  squander  on  filibustering  expeditions  among  the  Manipuris, 
or  atmleEs  military  exploits  in  the  Black  Mountains.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  are  wasted  on  the  insatiable  Admiralty  und  War  Office,  but 
tlie  Government  grudges  a  few  hundreds  a  year  to  place  the  Labonr 
Statistical  Department  in  a  good  working  condition.  And  what  has 
been  as  detrimental  to  the  usefulness  of  the  Depurtment  as  the  want 
of  suiEcient  funds,  is  the  absence  of  projier  organisation.  Mr. 
John  Burnett  carries  on  his  work  independently  of  the  Statistical 
Department.  Since  he  was  appointed  he  has  personally  made  (our 
special  inqalrics,  and  produced  eight  statistical  reports,  several  of 
Uiem  without  any  clerical  assistance  whatever.  JJuring  the  same 
period  a  staff  of  eight  or  ten  clerks  in  the  Lalwur  Statistical  Dejiart- 
ment  have  been  burrowing  in  ancient  Blue-books  with  the  object  of 
Moompiling  others,  and  have  produced  two  volumes  of  undigested 
and  not  over-trustworthy  statistics  of  wages  in  the  textile  trades 
and  one  on  wages  In  mines  and  quarries.  It  may  have  been 
necessary  to  collect  these  old  statistics  to  show  '*  the  progress  of 
the  community  in  respect  of  the  earning  and  the  wage-receiving 
classes"  during  the  last  fifty  years,  bnt  there  was  much  more 
pressing  work  to  be  done.    Had  this  staff  been  placed  at  Mr.  Burnett's 
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disposal  his  raaearcb(>3  would  h&re  been  of  more  senrioe,  and  his 
Teporta  more  completo.  Willi  regard  to  the  mvestigatjons  which 
he  personally  undertook,  his  reports  on  immipration,  on  the  condition 
of  the  nailworkerg  in  the  Black  Cnnntrr,  and  on  sweating  in  Tjeeds  are 
on  the  right  lines,  but  are  meagre.  ITis  report  on  sweating  in  the 
East  £nd  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention,  and  was  the  first  serions 
attempt  at  systematic  inrestigation  into  the  subject.  ^^1 

Mr.  Burnett's  efforts  to  get  statistics  of  Trade  Unions  and  strikes  ^^| 
by  circnlar  schedules  have  not  been  very  successful.  The  aim  in 
collecting  Trade  Union  statistics  was  "  to  obtain  a  coDiprehenaive 
account  of  the  objects  of  the  leading  Trade  Unions."  The  first  issue  of 
this  comprehensive  account  included  eighteen  of  the  larger  societies 
out  of  a  total  of  three  hundrc-d.  Next  yt-ar  312  circnlans  were  sent 
out  in  Nov«*uiber  rotjueHting  iufonuation;  by  March  2-1  returns  were 
receLTed,  "very  many  o£  them  in  a  most  incomplete  state."  *nie 
circular  was  again  sent  to  the  270  dilator}'  Unions  which  had  made  no 
return,  but  207  still  declined  to  answer.  When  the  report  was  pub- 
lished it  included  information  concerning  87  societies.  Next  year 
(1839)  Mr.  Burnett  again  admits  that  "the  list  of  Unions  making 
returns  is  far  from  being  complete,"  although  a  considerable  advance 
was  made  on  the  results  of  the  two  fHrevioas  years.  Special  efforts  wen 
made  to  obtain  the  statistics,  but  these  endeavours  the  Labour  Corre- 
apondent  is  obliged  to  confess  "  have  mot  with  a  very  limited  amount 
of  Buccess."  Less  than  a  third  of  tho  societies  filled  and  returned  tho 
BchedulcH.  The  questions  are  framed  in  tho  simplest  manner,  and 
tho  least  poewble  trouble  ia  given  to  Union  officials,  but  they  decline 
to  recognise  the  Labour  Correspondent.  They  are  under  no  statutory 
obligation  to  supply  information  for  his  returns.  They  are  bound  to 
supply  a  certain  amount  of  information  to  the  Registrar  of  Friendly 
Societies,  and  tho  Fjabour  Correspondent  has  been  obliged  to  fall  back 
npon  this  source  for  his  facts.  A  fourth  report  on  Trade  Unions  is 
now  passing  through  the  press. 

The  reports  on  strikes  are  as  far  from  being  complete  as  those  oft 
Trade  Unions.  Early  in  1888  an  attempt  was  made  to  tabnlat«  the 
Btrikee  and  lock-outs  for  188U,  but  it  was  a  failure.  Next  year  509 
labour  disput-es  were  traced  in  the  newspapers,  and  inquiry  forms 
wero  sent  to  the  leaders  on  both  sides.  About  40  per  cent,  only 
of  the  blanks  were  filled  up.  In  the  following  year  l\A^  strikes 
took  -place,  and  information  was  obtained  concerning  little  over  half 
of  them.  CriticisTiis  have  Iwen  made  against  the  system  o£  collect- 
ing strike  statistics,  and  it  is  nnderetood  that  the  report  now  about  to 
be  issued  will  be  more  complete.  The  endeavour  to  collect  statistics 
of  working  men's  budgets  met  with  so  little  success  that  tho  report 
on  that  subject  is  hardly  worth  serious  conBtderation.  Ketums,  mors 
or  less    imperfectly   tiUed  up,  were  received  from  only  thirty-gir 
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working  men,  and  tliere  la  no  reason  to  b«lieve  that  they  were  repre- 
sentatire.  To  obtain  a  reliable  return  on  tlie  LDCome  aiul  espenditare 
of  Bi-itiah  workmen  we  must  still  consult',  the  reports  of  American 
Xabour  Bureaux. 
H  It  has  b&en  aoen  tbat  the  Laboar  Correspondent  is  handicapped  in 
Tarioua    ways  in    his  work  of  collecting   labour  statistics,    and  un- 

t  fortunately  he  is  allowed  to  devote  only  part  of  his  time  to  this 
work.  He  contributes  to  the  Journal  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  he  has 
«orved  on  the  Department  Committee  on  mauufactm-ing  eatabliehmente 
in  the  Army,  on  the  Emigration  Committee  organised  by  the  Colonial 
Office,  has  giren  evidence  before  the  Committees  on  sweating  aad 
immigration,  and  is  now  one  of  the  secretariea  of  the  Labour  Commis- 
sion, lie  is  also  calked  upon  to  nerve  different  Goremment  Departmeuts 
in  connection  with  contracts,  &c. ;  but,  notwithstanding  his  various 
occupations,  Mr.  Burnett  has  managed  to  &ave  thu  Labour  Bureau 
from  absolute  discredit.  His  reports,  however,  are,  as  I  have  shown, 
•defective  in  many  particulars,  and  form  no  »olid  basis  on  which  to 
build  conclusions.  If  the  Labour  Bureau  is  to  be  o£  service  to 
etatistical  science  and  of  assistauce  to  social  reformers,  it  must  be 
reorganised.      It  wants  more  power;  ita  methods  are  defective;  the 

itftoff  inadecjuate,  and  the  funds  insoilicient. 


Tke  History  of  Laboi'R  BrBEAix. 


In  this  matter  of  statistical  investigation  into  the  labour  questions 

f-of  the  day  we   are  very  much   behind  the  United  States,  Canada, 

Switzerland,  Germany,  Belgium,  and  other  countries.     To  Americana 

belong  the  credit  of  having  invented  Bureaux  of  Labour  statistics. 

There  are  now  twenty-six  State  Labour  Bureaux  in  the  United  States 

And  a  Labour  Department  at  Washington  collecting  facts  bearing  on 

the  social,  moral,  and  material  condition  of  the  people :  sifting  existing 

«vi)a  to  prepare  the  way  for  reform.     The  Bureaux,  although  State 

institutions,  do  not  confine  their  researches  to  the  States  in  which 

they  are  ftituatt^d,  but  draw  on  neighbouring  States  and  on  foreign 

■countries    whose    present    condition     and    experionoe    may    supply 

pro6table  knowledge.     Some  account  of  the  origin,  rise,  organisation. 

and  work  of  these  American  Labour  Bureaux  will    be  of  interest, 

OS   showing  what  can  be  accomplished  by  the  statLstical  analyst  and 

social  investigator,  aud  as  indicating  the  lines  on  which  our  Labour 

H  Bureau  should  operate  and  the  kind  of  work  it  might  do. 

H^     It  was  Massachusetts,  the  fruitful  nascent  ground  of  ideas  and  the 

^Bnder  in  so  many  of  the  great  national  movements  in  America,  that 

'"'set  np  the  first  Labour  Bureau.     This  was  in  186'.',  at  a  time  when 

the  old  CommcinwiiaUh  was  experiencing  labour  agitations  not  dissimilar 

to  tliose  we  are  now  passing  through  in  England,     for  aome  years 
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tlie  ten  hours  question  bad  l>eeii  vexations  to  legislators  ;  there  was 
ft  strengthen ing  of  Trade  Unions  and  an  increase  in  demands  for  laboor 
logiahition.  The  House  of  Ueprcsen  tat  ires  appointed  a  Commisaioa 
to  inyeatignte  the  hours  question,  and  oue-  of  its  principal  reconimeu- 
dationa  wa»,  "That  provision  be  made  for  the  annual  collection  of 
reliable  etatlstics  in  regard  to  the  condition,  prospects,  and  waut«  of 
the  industrial  class.''  A  second  Labour  Commission  came  to  tlie  same 
oonclasioii — that  *'  a  Bareau  of  Statistics  be  established  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  and  making-  available  facts  relating  to  the  iadastrial  and 
social  interests  of  the  Commonwealth." 

The  law  estabhshiug  the  Bureau  describes  its  functions  as  follows  i 

"Theduliesof  such  Bureau  8haII  be  to  collect,  naaort,  aj'stematise,  and 
repreaent  in  annual  reporta  to  the  LepsLitiiro,  on  or  before  the  first  day  ofl 
Hareh  in  earh  year,  statistical  detaiU  relating  to  all  departments  of  labionr 
in  the  Commonwpnltli.  specially  in  itsi-oktionto  thocommepcialj  indnstrial^ 
social,  e<liimtit>nal,  nnd  sinitary  condition  of  the  labouring  claaseR,  and  to 
the  peminnpnt  proBperity  of  the  pi-niiuptivc  industry  of  the  Commonwealth. 
That  sail]  Titirean  shall  Imve  power  to  exAminc  witneeses  nnder  oath,  and  such 
witnesses  Bliall  hf^  summnned  in  the  »(ame  niiinner  and  paid  the  same  fees  a* 
witnesses  before  the  Superior  Courta  of  the  Comiuonwejilth." 

For  the  first  three  years  of  its  existence  the  Bureau  failed  to  giv* 
satiafaction,  much  the  same  as  our  Bureau  has  failed  to  do  so,  and  for» 
similar  reason.  Only  a  smalt  perceutagn  of  its  circulars  were 
answered,  and  it  was  in  danger  of  Lciug  abolished,  when  the  liegisla- 
ture  wisely  placed  it  on  a  better  footing,  and  put  a  competent  man 
in  charge.  Tbia  waa  Colonel  Carrcjll  D.  Wright,  a  leading  sociologist 
and  a  scieutihc  statistician.  Mr.  Wrigbt,  who  may  be  considered  the- 
father  of  Labour  Bureaux,  since  lie  saved  the  MassachuBetta  Bureau 
from  extinction  and  began  that  thorough  method  of  inve-stigation 
whicli  baa  been  adopted  by  all  the  Bureaux  which  followed,  soon  saw 
that  before  the  Bureau  could  do  justice  to  labour  questions  its 
powers  bad  to  be  widened.  In  the  eisth  annual  report  he  said  : 
"If  it  is  desii-able  to  continue  investigations  regarding  labour,  com- 
merce, the  industrial,  social,  sanitary  and  edncational  conditions  of 
life  in  all  respects,  then  the  organic  law  under  which  the  Bnrean 
works  shonld  be  widened  and  power  adequate  to  its  desired  usefolnesa 
given  to  it."  This  language  could  be  applied  to  the  stato  of  o«r 
Boreau  now ;  and  Governor  llico's  remarks  in  his  inaugnral  address  of 
1876,  on  the  confusion  of  officee,  is  also  applicable  to  the  condition  of 
things  in  England  to-day.      He  said  : 

"The  JifTic^utty  in  our  mRthotl  in  thJR  State  at  prefF^nt  ariitPH  from  thir 
existeucL-  of  so  uiany  otKw.s,  mrb  RpekinpstatiRtictof  various  kinds,  and  each 
making  iiivOitipitionH  of  tiubjoeta  often  akin  in  nature,  and  resultiag  in 
twuEold  work.  1  am  Ind  to  believe  that  if  the  kindred  work  of  several  of 
these  liuiiaaus  were  nmRolidated  into  one  general  Bureau  of  sLatisties,  umI 
put  under  one  hciid,  it  would  result  in  incrpaspd  efficiency  and  eonaiderably 
reduced  expense  as  com^mrcd  with  that  of  separate  organiaation." 
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The  Bcope  nnd  powers  of  the  Bureau  were  increased,  and  it  began 
iBsne  its  aoriea  of  valuable  reports,  in  which  it  exposed  the  wroogs 
of  women  workers  and  children,  and  produced  facts  on  the  grievances 
of  the  working  clasaee  generally,  which  led  to  useful  legislative  re- 
rorma.  Half-tJino  schools,  a  new  Factory  Act,  protection  of  child 
labour,  the  reduction  of  women's  hount  were  the  first  results  of  its 
labours:  ami  it  has  made  possible  many  measures  which  have  im- 
proved the  condition  of  the  pcwplo  and  Iieen  of  general  advantage  to 
the  ComraonweaUh.  The  Bureau  did  not  confine  ita  opfrationa  to 
!Massachnsettfi,  hut  sent  commissioners  to  Kiirope  to  gather  comparative 
statistics,  and  profit  by  the  results  of  Knropean  social  legislation.  The 
Bnrean  has,  dnring  the  last  twenty  years,  produced  a  library  of 
ecoDomic  literature.  Among  the  subjects  on  which  it  has  issued 
reports  are — co-operation  at  home  and  abroad,  the  half-time  system, 
boars  and  wages  in  Massachusetts  and  foreign  countries,  employers' 
liability,  Factory  Acts,  tenement  houses,  sanitary  condition  of  the 
iple  in  their  house*  and  in  factories,  comparative  cost  of  production, 
t  of  living,  prices  of  provisions  at  home  and  abroad,  working 
en's  budgets,  profit-sharing,  friendly  societies,  free  libraries,  building 
'•ocieties,  savings-banks,  arbitration,  trade  unions,  strikes,  Ac.  In 
ditioD  to  prodncbig  its  annual  and  special  reports,  the  Bureau  has 
carried  through  two  State  censuses  which  have  been  mainly  industrial. 
The  istatistica  show  the  earnings  and  savings  of  all  classes  of  the 
orking  people — men,  women,  children — together  with  the  bours  they 
worked,  and  the  time  they  were  unemployed.  Since  18S4,  when 
Mr.  Wright  went  to  take  charge  of  the  Department  of  Labour  at 
Washington,  Mr.  Horace  G.  Wadlin  bad  been  chief  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bureau,  and  has  maintained  its  world-wide  reputation  fur  ita  system 
uf  investigation  and  the  excellence  of  its  reports. 


Tee  American  Depahtwent  ov  Lauuur. 


^V  After  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  had  proved  its  usefnlnese,  other 
Slates  established  labour  Statistical  Uepartments.  Pennsylvania 
created    such   an   oQice  in    lti7l!.     The   Ublo   Bureaa    was  the  next 

Bustablishedin  1877,  and  other  States  soon  followed,  until  now  twenty- 
six  possess  these  institotions.  Thsy  are  nil  founded  on  the  Masaa* 
chnsetls  model.  In  lS8i  a  National  Jjabour  Baresu,  with  Colonel 
Wright  as  Commissioner,  was  organised  at  Washington,  and  in  1887 
it  was  raised  to  the  position  of  a  Department.  The  Act  establiahing- 
thc  Depoitment  says,  its  "  general  design  and  duties  shall  be  to  acquire 
and  diSuse  among  the  people  of  the  United  States  useful  informatioD 
on  subjects  connected  with  labour  in  the  most  general  and  comprehen- 
sive sense  of  that  word,  and  specially  upon  its  relation  to   capital,  the 

llioars  of  labonr,  the  earnings  of  labouring  men  and  women,   and  the 
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meaoB  of  promoting  iholr  material,  social,  intelloctual,  and  moral  pros- 
perity." Tbe  duties  of  the  Dojtartinent  are  described  wttli  more 
detail  as  foUovra : 

"  The  Cointnit«ioner  nf  Ijibour  is  H|)ecially  charged  to  ascertain  at  as  cnriy 
a  <late  AS  possible,  and  whenever  indiiHtrial  chnnged  shall  mikke  it  cssencinl, 
the  eo(4t  of  pi'txlucin}!  nrticlett  iit  the  time  dutiable  in  the  United  States,  in 
trading  coiintria'<  wliei-esuch  nrticles  are  procliicoil,  by  fiillr  speeified  units  of 
pi-oitiiction,  and  under  n  dnssilicadon  showing  the  sufficient  elements  of  cost 
or  nppmximnto  cnst  of  such  articles  of  prcMhiction,  including  the  wngcs  paid 
ID  Mich  industries  per  dn)%  week,  uionia,  or  yeiir,  or  by  the  piocc.und  hoars 
empliiyc^l  per  Any ;  and  tbe  |irolit.s  of  nianitfiu'tiirers  and  protlucors  of  mich 
ai*ticles,  itnd  the  com |vin( live  cost  of  li^'ing,  nud  the  kind  of  liring. 
It  shrtll  be  tbe  duty  of  the  Commissioner  also  to  ascertain  and  rc[Kirt 
as  to  the  effi^t  of  the  customs,  laws,  imd  the  ottcct  thereon  of  tlic  fXaUr  of 
tho  currency  in  the  I'nited  St^it'cs,  on  the  ngncultural  industry,  espociaJIy 
as  to  its  eltivrt  on  niortgAgo  in<lehtediiCi»a  of  fnruierx,  and  wbat  articles 
are  controlled  by  Inistj*  or  other  combinations  of  capital,  and  tli«  effect  th«>i« 
combiiiAttons  bave  on  labour,  |)roiiuction,  and  prict*«.  He  shall  aUo 
Cfftab)i«h  a  aystem  of  reports,  by  which,  at  intervals  of  not  ledu  than  two 
years,  he  can  report  on  the  general  condition,  so  far  a.s  prochiction  is  concerned, 
of  the  leading  indnstricji  of  the  countrj'.  The  Commissioner  of  l^abour  is 
aUo  apecial)y  clmrgcil  to  invi>:itigate  the  Ciiuiie!i  of  and  facts  relating  to  all 
OOnti-ovefHins  and  disputes  between  employers  and  employes  as  they  may 
occur,  aiKl  whicli  may  tend  to  interfei-e  with  the  welfai-e  of  the]jeopl«  i>f  the 
^HfTtirent  Ktat«s,  and  repoit  thereon  to  Coiigresji.  TUe  Commii«ii>tier  of 
Lnlmur  sluiil  itlnii  <d>taln  sucli  infoi-miition  upon  tht*  various  subjects  com- 
uiitted  to  him  as  he  nmy  deem  desirable  fi-em  dillerent  foreign  nations,  and 
what,  if  any,  convict  made  goodt«  are  imported  into  this  country',  and,  if  scr, 
from  whence." 

This  comprehensive  programme  inolodea  almost  every  sahject  which 
can  affect  tbe  welfare  of  tin*  community.  Prominence  la  given  to 
tbe  leading  contCDtions  sobject  in  American  politics — protection,  and 
its  effect  on  production  and  industry.  Mr.  Wright  has  already  col- 
lected {nets  which  tell  rather  agalnHt  tbe  present  Cacal  system.  The 
reports  which  he  has  issued  as  Commissioner  of  Labonr  are  tho  most 
ambitious  efforts  iu  the  realm  of  statistical  inquiry  into  eoooomic 
matters  which  any  Government  have  undertaken.  They  throw  light 
on  many  debatable  points  with  which  economists  have  to  deal.  They 
have  formed  the  basis  of  nami^rous  articlee  in  reviews,  and  are  perma^ 
nent  contributions  to  economic  science.  Tbe  Oepartment  ha»  been, 
engaged  for  some  time  now  on  tbe  most  important  investigatiaD  In 
oomparativo  statiatics  ever  undertaken,  and  its  aponts  are  still  pursu- 
ing their  researches  in  this  country.  Tho  inquiry  conaims  the  coat 
of  production  in  iron,  st«el,  cotton,  wool,  Unen,  glaas,  silk,  and 
earthenware,  and  the  object  is  to  discover  "tho  cost  of  prodnciog 
the  units  in  different  countriefi,  the  efficiency  of  labonr  employed  m 
prodncing  these  units,  and  the  cost  of  living  of  men  so  employed." 
Part  of  this  inquiry  has  been  carried  out  with  great  success.  It  baa 
been  conducted  by  special  agents.  For  tbe  purpose  of  the  investig^ 
tion  the  Northern  and  Southern  States,  Canada,  Great  Britab,  France, 
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Germany,  and  Belgium  were  chosen.  The  andertakiDg  h  one  sur- 
ronnded  by  many  diflicaltieB.  Manaf&cturere  wer«  asked  to  give 
samples  of  their  products  and  to  throw  open  their  books,  for  the 
«xpress  purpose  of  pitting  theii*  goods  against  those  of  their  rivBls. 
Manufacturers  might  have  been  excused  if  they  did  uot  appreciate  tiie 
«oonoDiic  importaace  of  such  a  rei^uest,  atid  deemed  it  impertinent. 
I  At  home  the  Department  had  no  difUculty  In  procuring  the  ioforma- 
I  tion  required.  Its  agents  in  Europe  were  furnished  with  &  letter 
ftom  the  American  Government,  and  had  the  assistance  of  their 
consuls.  But  still  thoy  were  dependent  on  the  courtesy  of  mann- 
fectarers.  Mr.  Wright  states  that  some  of  the  largest  manufacturers 
in  Europe — more  particularly  in  England — freely  supplied  the  desired 
information.  The  facts  obtained  by  means  of  syslcmatic  schedules 
and  oomparisuti  between  the  some  classes  of  goods  produced  in  different 
countries  are  being  published  in  carefully  compiled  reports,  and  are  of 
present  and  lasting  value  to  every  country  concerned. 

Among  the  reports  which  the  Deportment  has  produced  is  one  on 
railroad  labour  in  the  United  States,  a  formidable  work  on  strikes 
and  lock-outs,  covering  a  period  of  she  years  ;  a  valuablo  contribution 
to  social  science,  compiled  by  order  of  Congress,  on  twenty  years  of 
marriage  and  divorce  in  the  United  Statt^-s  ;  and  otiier  reports  on 
depression  of  trade,  convict  labour,  and  the  condition  of  working 
women  in  large  cities.  This  last  report  is  the  result  of  pprsonal 
inquiries — mainly  by  women — in  twenty-one  large  cities,  and  shows 
Tcry  fully  the  material,  social,  and  moral  condition  of  working  women. 
The  Department  has  also  published  a  work  of  signal  value  by  Mr. 
Osbomo  Ward,  its  official  translator  and  librarian,  on  the  "  History  of 
the  Ancient  Working  People  from  the  earliest  known  period  to  the 
adoption  of  Christianity  by  Constantine."  The  investigations  eon- 
dacted  by  the  Department  are  remarkable  for  their  completeness,  and 
fits  reports  are  models  of  systematic  arrangement. 


Best  Methoks  ot^  Statistical  Besearcb. 

It  has  been  already  gathered  that  the  American  Labour  Com- 
lioners  do  not  sit  in  an  office  and  send  information  blanks  through 
post  to  remain  nn&nswered.  They  use  circulars,  but  are  not  de- 
pMident  upon  them.  That  is  the  way  we  conduct  inquiries,  and  nutil 
we  change  our  plan  our  labour  statistics  must  be  more  or  less  imper- 
fect. Some  of  the  American  Bureaux,  although  armed  with  power  to 
compel  witnesses  to  answer  their  queries,  have  found  it  necessary  to 
discard  the  system.  Let  the  ablest  statistical  analyst  who,  as  I  have 
said,  may  be  considered  the  father  of  the  Labour  Bureaux,  himself 
explain  the  best  system  of  gathering  facts,      la   an  address  which 
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Mr.  Wright  deHvered,  as  PresideDt  of  the  Americaa  Social  Science 
Asaociatiou  at  Saratoga,  ia  September  1888,  he  said : 

"  The  molhoOs  now  open  to  Ltibour  Bureaux  ore  the  sune  that  oro  opva 
to  nil  fitiitifitieal  offiws  ilevotod  in  iiiiy  way,  or  to  any  (-xtcnl,  to  original 
investigations.    There  nrfl  threopiich  metliotls;  first,  the  ini>thc«l  of  securing 
informutton  In*  the  use  of  uniform  schedulps  or  blaiiktt  sent  to  piiriies  from 
whom  fiicts  are  fcxpcctcd  :  Beocincl,  Lhi-oiigh  public  )ieai-iiig>i;  thinl,  through 
the  efforts  of  spcciiil  af>ent^  iifing  pres(.Til>eil  fomiH  nf  imjuirj'  for  the  pur-i 
poBC  of  securing  uniform  infoniiatjnu  lunl  for  facilitating  tahulation,  Ac. 
The  fii-rtt  method  nnmed  h«8  been  proven  to  bo  of  little  use  in  the  pant  eicepH 
under  the  most  fnvournhlo  conilitiond,  altliough  now,  with  a  keener  intersKt 
ia  statistical  nccurn^T,  thi^  method  is  hecotning  more  efficient — some  uT  the 
Bureaux  teetifyin^  that  it  works  well.     The  wcond  h,  that  adopted  by  legis- 
lative committectt,  and  us  a  rule  dimply  i<ffitultH  In  bringing  together  a  raavl 
of  incongruous  rtjitcmeiit-s  not  ea-tily  classified,  and  in  many  instancm  utterly j 
incnpablo  of  elassification.     This  is  the  rcnscm  why  the  invc^igations  mads^ 
by  legislative  committees  relative  to  the  labour  queation  hava  resulted  in  the 
voliimiDoua  reporte  of  testimony,  imacoompaTucd  1iy  crystallised  and  dasnfied 
results  by  the  comiuitt^e-s  conducting  thesf-  investigations.   The  best  pracdrai 
and  thcroforo  most  useful  method  of  securing  information  is  the  employment 
of  Rp&cia)  agentA  or  exjifrtA  to  niriko  personal  calU  upon  parlies  from  whom 
information  is  de>d)-fd.     The  experience  of  nineteen  yeiu^  proves  this  to  be' 
the  iDO.st  trustworthy  method  open  to  the  Bureaux ;  when  it  ia  desired  to 
collect  oBicial  stat«mi»iita  nod  from  official  tioiireui,  n  ispeetsJ  letter  and  blank 
j8  useful,  and  usually  nccomplisliea  the  desired  end." 

Mr.  Wright  epeaks  u-ith  authority  on  the  question  of  method.  The 
duties  of  all  the  State  Bureaux  of  Labour  are  similar  io  tboee  laid 
doivn  for  the  pioneer  Kureati  in  Massachuaetta,  but  in  several  cases 
the  Labour  Commissioners  have  to  act  as  inspeotors.  In  Misaoari 
the  Laboor  Commissioner  inspects  the  mines  twice  a  year,  and  his 
colleague  in  Wisconsin  is  responsible  for  the  inspection  of  tho  factories,. 
An  examination  of  the  reports  as  issued  by  the  Bureaux  showK  that 
the  men  in  charge  carry  on  their  useful  work  in  the  proper  spirit. 
They  recogntBe  that  their  hnsincss  is  not  to  solvf^  social  and  indastrial 
problems,  biLt.  to  gather  facts  on  which  the  political  economist  can  fonod 
theories  and  the  legislator  make  lawa.  Whatever  may  be  the  politics 
of  those  statiBticianH,  they  are  not  influenced  by  their  personal  feeling, 
and  are  rarely  disturbed  by  ]>olitical  changes.  Their  object  as 
investigators  is  to  get  at  the  truth.  They  are  daringly  frank  in 
making  complaint!;  against  legislatures  which  cramp  their  efforts,  and. 
in  appealing  for  ample  funds  to  carrj*  on  their  work.  The  heads 
of  the  Bureaux  hold  a  convention  every  year,  when  they  report 
on  their  year's  work,  and  discuss  the  beat  methods  of  collecting 
statistics.  These  interchanges  of  opinion  lead  to  the  adoption  of 
similar  methods,  which  make  the  reports  of  the  TorioaB  Bureaux 
suitable  for  purpose  of  comparison. 
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The  Colubctiox  op  Labour  Statistics  is  Canada. 

Ontario  followed  the  example  of  ita  neighbours  in  the  United 
I,  and  in  1832o6tabli8lied  a  Bureau  of  Industriee,  "  for  cottoctin;^, 
tabblatiD^,  and  publishing  information  for  public  purposes."  It  is 
attached  to  the  Departmont  of  Agriculture,  and  is  in  charge  of  a  Com- 
misaioner,  whose  duty  it  in  to  institute  inquiries  »nd  collect  nsefnl  facta 
relating  to  the  agricultural,  mechanical,  and  mannfoctiiring  interests  of 
the  province.  OfHcials  of  Municipal  Conncila,  School  Boards,  Aaaocia- 
ions,  InstitiiteSj  and  of  all  Public  Institutions  are  ordered  by  the  law 
^tablishing  the  Bureau  to  "promptly  answer '■*  all  official  communica- 
tions from  the  Commissioner,  and  "makft  diligent  efforts  to  supply 
correct  information.*'  If  they  make  false  returns  or  decline  to  answer 
they  incur  a  penalty  of  forty  dollars  for  everj'  offence.  The  reports 
of  the  Bureau  are  very  much  like  reports  of  the  American  Bureaox, 
except  that  they  include  facts  and  figures  concerning  the  crops,  lire 
stock,  dairy,  and  apiary  matters.  The  last  report  issued  deals  with 
the  health  and  safety  of  the  workers,  the  hours  of  labour,  strikes, 
lock-outs,  organised  labour,  reading-rooms,  libraries,  wages,  &c. 
Recognising  the  importance  of  early  pnblication,  the  CommiBsioner 
tssnes  bis  report  in  parts,  as  each  division  ia  ready.  In  collecting 
returns  from  farmers  and  employers  of  labour  the  Bureau  appoints 
local  collectors,  whose  duty  it  is  to  get  the  schedules  iilled  and  aend 
them  to  the  Bureau,  where  they  are  analysed.     The  Ontario  Barean 

Bfe  well  conducted,  and  does  ita  work  efficiently. 

H     None  of  the  Australian  colonies  can  yet  boast  of  Labour  Bureaux  ; 

^B>ui  the  labour  party  in  New  South  Wales  demand  the  establishment 

Htif  a  Department.  It  is  two  years  since  Switzerland  bad  an  Arbeiter- 
Sekretariat  to  collect  labour  statistics  on  the  lines  of  the  American 
Bureaux.  The  Belgian  Government,  acting  on  the  recommendation 
of  a  Labour  Commtsaion,  has  created  a  Department  of  Labour,  and 
the  first  thing  which  the  recently  constituted  Conseil  Supdrienr 
du  Travail  in  France  has  done  is  to  draft  a  Bill  for  establishing  an 
Office  da  Trarail.  Statistics  on  labour  matters  are  collected  by  other 
European  countries,  but  not  on  the  plan  of  the  American  Labour 
Bureaux. 


I 


Cost  of  Labouk  BciiEAtx. 


The  expenses  of  the  American  Labour  Bureaux  are  not  great 
considering  the  amount  of  work  they  accomplish.  The  annual 
appropriations  allotted  to  them  varj'  from  £300  to  £25.000.  The 
salaries  of  the  chief  ofTiCL-rs  range  from  £200  to  £600.  The  national 
■Department  of  Labour  costs  £30,000  a  year.  The  Commissioner 
rectfivea  £1000.  The  Department  requires  a  large  staff  of  clerks  and 
statistical  experts  to  carry  oo  its  work.    As  regards  eDouomic  manage- 
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mpnt  as  well  aa  efficiency  the  Massaclinsetta  Burean  dftserrps  the  firet 
place.  The  annual  cost  is  as  follows : — Salary  of  chief  £500,  salary 
of  first  clerk  £360,  salary  of  second  clerk  £300  ;  salaries  of  extra 
clerks  and  contingent  expenses,  £1000  annaally.  These  expenses 
cover  everything  except  tlie  printing  of  the  report*  and  rent ;  and 
considering  that  the  Bareau  issues  two  reports  annually— sometime 
from  inquiiies  involving  very  extensive  personal  investigation — tie 
cost  is  decidedly  moderate.  The  total  cost  of  the  Ontario  Bareau 
of  Industnes  is  close  on  i'iOOO  a  year,  which  includes  printing  and 
statjoneiy  (JE5G0). 


Wanted,  a  British  Departmknt  of  Larocr. 

from  the  facts  atldDced,  and  the  explanations  given  in  this  article 
a  clear  idea  will  be  obtained  of  the  organisation  and  objects  of 
Labour  Bureaux.  There  is  no  country  In  which  a  properly 
organised  Bureau  or  Department  of  labour  is  more  needed  or 
would  do  more  good  thnn  in  England.  To  this  Department  would 
belong  the  work  of  compiling  all  industrial  statistics,  and  of 
investigating  labour  queBtions.  It  would  discharge  the  work  now 
distributed  over  various  Departments,  and  roako  Special  Committeea 
and  Commissions  unnocoasory.  The  preaenr,  Labour  Commiswon 
will  no  doubt  bring  together  a  large  mass  of  facts,  but  will  probe  no 
distinct  question  to  the  bottom. 

The  meeting-room  is  a  diacussion  forum  in  which  extreme 
partisans  gather  for  debate  to  accentuate  their  differences.  Each 
commissioner  and  each  witness  has  his  own  opinions  and  theories 
which  he  cannot  keep  in  the  background.  Investigators  into 
labour  problems  should  not  be  handicapped  in  this  way.  A 
Department  of  Labour  would  have  only  one  object  in  view  :  to  get 
at  tho  bottom  of  facts,  regardless  of  the  effects  on  any  one's  pet 
theories.  What  is  rec|aired  after  the  centralisation  of  the  work 
of  statistical  res^earcli  is,  the  expanfdon  of  our  labour  Department, 
in  order  to  makt-  it  able  to  cope  with  tho  questions  waiting  solution, 
and  to  sifl  out  the  truth  iu  a  way  which  can  be  utilised  by  tvocial 
and  political  reformers.  It  requires  first  to  l>e  armed  with  authority 
to  enforce  demnnds  for  information.  It  should  be  e<iuipped  in  every 
way  as  efficiently  as  the  Labour  Bureau  of  Massacliuselts.  Surely 
Great  Britain  can  afford  to  spend  as  much  money  ou  the 
collection  of  labour  statistics  as  Massachusatts,  and  can  do  the 
work  as  efficiently.  The  money  required  to  establish  a  Depart- 
ment of  Labour  will  bo  found  largely  in  the  saving  which  will 
result  from  doing  away  with  Select  Committees  and  Commissions,  in 
tie  waste  which  arises  from  the  overlapping  of  offices,  and  in 
economy   of   printing.     But  apart   from  these  consideratioos,  tt  is 
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short-sighted  policy  to  graiSge  the  Department,  tbe  funds  necessary 
to  make  its  work  efficient.  With  the  re-eetabhshment  of  the 
Department  on  a  proper  working  basis  shoald  come  a  change  in  tlie 
method  of  inquiry  from  that  hitherto  adopted.  Our  own  reiiorts  ere 
witiiesses  of  tbe  imperfections  of  the  circular  system,  and  American 
experience,  even  when  Bureaux  are  aruied  with  foil  powers  to  compel 
witnesses  Lo  answer  under  threat  of  Hue  or  imprisonment,  ia  proof 
of  its  inadequacy.  Interrogative  circulars  should  only  be  used  in 
certain  cases  where  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  will  be  fully  and 
correctly  answered.  The  Department  nhould  have  the  i>ower  and  the 
means  to  make  personal  inrestigations.  Once  tbe  right  metliods  are 
adopted,  the  Department  should  explain  and  analyse  the  results  of 
its  inquiries  in  an  intelligent  way.  it  should  endeavour  to  populariso 
labour  statistics  as  the  Laboar  Bureaux  have  succeeded  in  doing  in 
America.  Ex-Prcsident  Cleveland  bas  suggested  that  a  Kationai 
Arbitration  Board  might  bo  grafted  on  to  a  Department  of  Labour, 
and  time  and  experience  will  show  how  far  it  ia  desirable  to  saddle  a 
epartmcnt  of  Labour  with  administrative  duties.  There  are  great 
poBsibiUties  for  such  a  Department,  but  in  the  meantime  it  will  best 
servo  the  interests  of  labour  and  of  the  nation  by  throwing  light  on 
the  many  problems  connected  with  the  prodnction  and  distribution  of 
■wealth,  which  mnst  be  solved  in  the  near  future. 

RoBfrRT  Donald. 
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AliCllBlSUOl'  TAirS  biographj,  written  by  Mb  Bon-in-Iaw  and 
his  cbaplaio,  has  been  received  with  general  farpur.  Kveii  in 
{[uarterB  which  were  most  resolutelj  opposed  to  the  Archbishop's 
«cclesin&tical  policy,  there  has  been  a  generims  diEposition  to  forget 
buried  aoiaiositiea,  aod  to  do  the  fullest  jaatice  to  the  fine  aspects  of 
Ins  character  and  career.  In  much  of  t^is  general  eulogy  wo  must 
all  concur.  The  Archbishop's  deep  and  fervent  piety,  his  manly 
courage  under  the  pressure  of  illness  and  sorrow,  his  calm  resoire  in 
following  out  what  h.&  believed  to  be  a  right  policy,  and  his  iitrong 
sense  of  personal  and  official  dignity  arc  qualities  which  command 
unstinted  admiration. 

Bat,  in  other  respocte,  the  eulogy  seoma  to  have  been  overdone. 
Admiration  has  been  claimed  for  the  least  admirable  parts  of  hi«  con- 
duct, and,  while  more  than  justice  has  been  rendered  to  his  successes, 
no  notice  b&s  been  taken  of  frequent  and  disastrous  errors.  I  do  not 
propose  now  to  recapitulata  the  events  of  his  Efe.  That  h&a  been 
done  sufficiently  by  previous  writers,  even  exhaustively  in  the  current 
uumber  of  the  i^auTlcrltf  Htview.  I  purpose  here  to  consider  some 
aspects  of  his  cbiiracter  and  policy  which  have  been  either  ig-uored  or 
misleadin^ly  treated  alike  by  the  biographers  aud  by  the  reviewers. 

That  Archibald  Campbell  Tail  should  ever  have  attained  to  the 
office  of  Chief  Pastor  of  the  Church  of  England  is  a  curious,  and  even 
a  etartliug,  result  of  our  highly  mixed  Coustitution.  tSuch  an  event 
would  only  be  possible'  where  the  relations  between  Church  and  State 
were  unnatural  and  anomaloas.  Whatever  else  he  may  or  may  not 
have  been,  Archibald  Tail  was  specially  and  essentially  a  Scotchman. 
Hia  intellectual  habits  and  interests,  his  moral  sympathies,  his  tempera- 
ment and  feelings,  all  were  characteristio  of  the  land  from  which  he 
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came.  After  all,  lilood  is  thicker  tfaaa  waf^r,  and  racial  affinities 
oouDt  for  mnch  in  the  social  and  political  intcrooursf^  of  inankiDtl. 
Thia  Scotchman,  by  the  accident  of  his  edacation,  became  established 
for  Kfe  on  Eiiglitth  Boil ;  but  he  nerer  took  root  in  it — rievi-r  thoroaghly 
anderstcod  the  Eugliuh  people  in  Bome  of  their  moods  and  tenaea ; 
nerer  quit«  comprehended  the  thought,  on  some  important  topics,  of 
K  those  with  nhom  hi^  worked  or  over  vrhoin  he  bore  rale. 
^L  But  the  Archbishop  was  not  only  a  Scotchman :  he  seems  to  hare 
HpbeMk  more  than  half  a  Presbyterian.  He  was  a  devont  and  ortho- 
dox Christian,  but  on  those  ecclesiastical  topics  which  diatingiiisb 
Anglicanism  from  other  systems  of  Reformed  religion,  his  sympathieM 
seem  to  have  been  rather  with  the  Scotch  Kirk  than  with  the  Chnrcb 
of  England.  It'  he  had  any  theological  reason  for  joiaing  the  English 
Church,  it  was  a  negative  one.  The  English  Church  did  not  accept 
those  doctrine*  of  Reprobation  and  Assurance  to  which  the  Kirk  U 
pledged,  and  which  Tait  conscientiously  repudiated.  Uut  the  main 
reason  for  his  change  of  communion  was  not  strictly  theological.  He 
was  a  6rm  believer  in  the  principle  of  religious  establishment,  and, 
as  he  had  determined  to  malce  Eoglaud  his  home,  it  followed  of  noces- 
^aity  that  ho  ghonld  joia  the  Established  Church  of  England.  Dislike 
>f  Calvinism  and  lore  of  Establishments  were  the  two  causes  which 
ebanged  Tait  from  a  Presbyterian  to  au  Anglican.  On  all  questions 
reeling  Sftcramentai  doctrine,  the  structure  of  the  Church,  and  the 
kture  of  the  ministi-y,  he  remained  U>  the  end  of  his  life  what  he  bad 
been  in  his  Presbyterian  youth.  In  an  article  on  ''  The  Courses  of 
Keligious  Thought,"  published  in  ld76,  Mr.  Gladstone  reckoned,  as 
one  of  five  great  schooU.  or  systems  of  religion,  "those  who,  reject- 
ing the  I'apal  Monarchy  and  the  visibility  of  the  Church,  believe  in 
the  great  central  dogmas  of  the  Christian  system — the  Trinity  and  the 
Inoamatiou."  On  this  the  Archbishop  briefly  remarks  that  the  school 
thus  described  '^  is  the  Christian  school  of  the  Apostolic  days."  A 
diTine  who  holds  that  the  Christianity  of  the  Apoatolic  days  ignored 
the  visibility  of  the  Church  would,  J  venture  to  think,  have  been 
more  at  home  in  the  Moderator's  Chair  at  the  General  Assembly  than 
^OD  the  throne  of  St.  Augustine. 

^P  While  Tait  was  thus  essentially  a  Presbyterian,  he  was  not  at  all 
Heaaentiaily  a  clergyman.  He  had,  as  far  as  one  can  judge,  no  special 
^■vocation  to  Holy  Orders.  He  would  have  been  a  religions  lawyer,  or 
,  a  religions  merchant,  or  a  rriligious  country^gentleman,  according  to 
^the  circnmstances  in  which  he  had  been  placed  ;  but  his  early  history 
^"givea  no  signs  either  of  peculiar  aptitude  or  of  strong  Hfsire  for  the 
work  of  the  priesthood,  as  it  is  understood  by  Churchmen,  or  even 
)r  any  form  of  the  clerical  profession.  Still  Tait  was  ordained  as  a 
latter  of  course.  He  was  a  Fellow  of  BalUol,  and,  as  such,  he  was 
jund  by  law  to  take  Holy  Orders  within  a  given  time  from  his  M.A 
VOL.  LX.  3  I  . 
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In  1S75.  flashed  mith  lits  recent  success  in  establishing  Lord 
izancc's  Court,  the  Ai-chbishop  received  a  depotation  of  working- 
len  connected  with  .St..  Alban'H,  Kolbom,  who  came  to  ask  his 
nynipatliy  and  help  in  sonip  of  their  chronic  troubles.  He  treated 
them  and  their  caiise  and  T.hfir  clergy  in  very  characteristic  fashion  ; 
^^  scolded  them  soundly,  lectured  them  on  their  duty,  pooh-poohed  them 
^pfor  liking  elaborate  ritnal,  and  had  nothing  to  offer  them,  in  their 
II      obvioaaly  real  distress,  but  his  drj*  husks  of  hard  legality. 

»Thi8  was  the  treatment  which,  miiJafin  miUandis,  he  continued   for 
serera]   years  to  mete  ont  to  all  sorts   and  conditions   of  Uitaalists. 
The  law  of  the  Charch  of  England  was  laid  down  by  the  Judicial 
Committee  aud  Loi-d  Penzaiice,  and  any  one  who  disobeyed  it  must 
take  the  conseqnences.     But,  os  time  went  on,  it  seems  to  hare 
<lswnei3  upon  the  Archbishop's  mind  that  this  kind  of  treatment  w-a« 
IDOb    quite   adequate   to  the   case.      Whether  right   or    wrong,    the 
Ritnalists  were  numerous  and  were  rcaolate;  they  could  give  a  very 
good  account  of  tlivtn selves  historically  and  theologically;  they  con- 
ceived, however  mistakenly,  that  they   had   a   right  to  exist  in   (be 
Church  of  England,  and  that  right  they  had  the  hardihood  to  main- 
tain.   Clearly  they  could  not  be  soufled  out,  and  some  more  reasonable 
method  of  dealing  with  them  must  be  deviaed.     To  this  alteratioa 
in  the  .Vrchbiahop's  view   other   inHueDcea,   do  donbt,  contributed. 
*lliose  who  knew  him  best  saw  that  his  twofold  bereavement  in  1873 
did  much  to  soften  him.     lie  was  inclined  to  rely  less  on  the  strong 
hand,  and  more  on  fatherly  persun-sion ;  he  began  to  perceive  that 
ItitQalists  were  not  a  parcel  of  obstinate  children  who  amused  them- 
^-  -aelves  by  dressing-up,  but  rational  men,  who,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly, 
^■'thought  that  ritual  served  religious  ends.     He  sought  with  new  care 
^  for  points  of  agreement  with  those  from  whom  in   some  matters  he 
differed,  and  was  more  inclined  than  lie  had  been  formerly  to  moke 
common  cause  against  common  evils  with  men  whose  eyes  were  so 
^^  holden  that  they  could  not  discern   fher  divine  claims  of  the  Judicial 
^B  Committee.       Another   cause  of  the  Archbishop's    altered    attitude 
^p  towards  Ritualism  was  a  perEonal  one— his  feeling  for  Mr.  Mackonochie. 
~   As  Pishop  of  London  he  had  long  known  that  devoted  man,  first  as 
curate  of  St  Georgo'a-in-the-Kast,  and  later  as  Vicar  of  St.  Alban's  ; 
and,   while   he   condemned   his    proceedings,  he   retained  a  anoere 
regard  for  his  character-.      Much  of  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
^—  both  were  Scotchmen  ;  and  people  who   knew  the  prelate  and   the 
^Bpresbyter  were  amused  to  sc<e  that  each  recognised  something  of  a 
^  kindred    spirit    in    the    other— each  thought  the  other  by  far  the 
^  best  representAtive  of  a  dangerous  school.     The  events  and  contro- 
B  Tereies   of  later    years    brought   the    two   men   into  more   frequent 
'      relations  with  each  other.     The  Archbishop  learned  to  set  an  increas- 
ringly   high  value  on  3Ir.   Mackonochie's    self-sacrificing   devotion ; 
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an<.l  every  one  remembers  the  touching  eftbrt  which  he  mAd«  on  hi* 
dentil-bed  to  undo  the  mischievous  dfT^cts  of  earlier  policj'.  and  end 
the  persecution  to  which  St.  Alban's  h&dl)een  sabjected.  It  was  the 
act  of  a  brave  aod  a  great  man — great  enoagh  to  admit  that  he  had 
be«n  ia  the  wrong. 

In  flj>ite  of  all  this  softcuiog  change  ia  the  Archbishop's  bearing, 
there  was  ttiU  a  rather  provoking  vein  of  coodeaoensiou  to  the 
liitualists^  as  to  a  fecblo  folk,  and  a  curious  failure  to  understaQd 
their  poflilion  and  beliefs,  orea  when  bo  was  really  l>estirring  himsolf 
to  spare  their  feelings  and  to  do  them  substantial  justice.  This  was 
strangely  illustnited  in  the  sequel  to  the  Bordeeley  Case,  where  the 
Consecrated  Wafer  had  been  sacrilegiously  abstracted  and  ascd  aa 
evidence  io  Court.  The  natural  piety  of  every  instructed  Churchman  ■ 
was  horriBed  by  this  outrage,  and  the  Archbishop  was  implored  to 
rescue  the  iSacred  Species  from  the  registry  of  the  court  in  which  it 
had  been  imponnded.  This  he  did;  strongly  condemned  the  condnct  ■ 
of  the  persons  who  had  abstracted  it ;  and  duly  consumed  the  Wafer 
in  his  own  private  chapel.  But,  his  biogmpher  tells  us,  the  gratitude 
of  Churchmen  for  this  relief  to  their  feelings  distrt^saed  and  BurpHsed 
the  Archbishop  almost  as  mnch  as  their  previous  horror.  "Ho 
refused  with  unwonted  sternness  to  receive  a  deputation  which  deair^ 
to  thank  him,"  and  he  replied  to  a  niemortal  on  the  subject  in  termR 
which  showed  that,  with  all  the  will  in  the  world  to  do  what  was 
right,  lie  did  not  even  faintly  comprehend  the  feeling  with  wbicli 
devout  Anglicans  regard  the  consecrated  elements,  by  reason  of  their 
relation  to  Things  Unseen. 

The  old  methods  of  forcible  repression,  having  utterly  failed  of 
their  object,  were  thus  replaced  by  a  sort  of  contemptuous  kindness. 
The  change  was  perhaps  ao  improvement  as  far  as  it  went ;  but  it 
left  muoh  to  be  de&ired.  It  is  to  ho  hoped  that  those  who  have 
inherited  the  Archbishop's  tradition,  and  aspire  to  carry  on  bis  policy, 
will  realize  that  pitying  patronage  is  scarcely  less  offennive  than  per- 
secution; nnd  that  there  is  no  hope  of  abating  ritnnl  ditticulties  in 
the  Church  until  our  rulei-s  recogniFe  that  Kitualists,  as  well  as 
Piirifans  and  Neologians,  may  be  cnpable  and  intelligent,  though 
perhaps  iiiistakon,  men. 

Kveu  more  unfortunate  were  Tail's  dealings,  aa  Bishop  of  London. 
with  the  vexed  question  of  Confession,  Mr.  l*ooIe,  a  curste  of 
St.  Paul's,  Knightabridge,  had  been  accnsed  of  scandalous  conduct, 
and  had  triumphantly  routed  his  accusers.  But  he  was  arbitrarilv 
deprived  of  bin  licence,  because  he  hnd  presumed  to  exercise,  in  a 
manner  and  degree  which  the  Bishop  disapproved,  that  ministry  of 
reconciliation  which  the  Church  of  England  entrusts  without  reetric* 
tion  to  all  her  priests.  The  Bishop's  w-illingness  to  license  Mr,  Puolc 
elsewhere  puts  his  previous  conduct  in   an  even   more  unfavourable 
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obetiteoce  to  principle  as  in  deference  to  a  Local 

clamour  ivhich  hnd  been  proved  to  be  imfotuided.     But,  from  first  to 

lost,  Tait  always  paid  au  eveu  excessive  respect  to  lay  opiuion,  unless 

J     it  happened  to  be   tliat  of  Ritualists,  in  which   case  Jxe  cwmmouly 

Hfervated  it  as  if  it  emanated  from  Earlswood  or  Hanwell. 

^H     In  the  matter  of  Couftrssion,  att  of  Ritualism,  time  decided  against 

|lbe  Archbishop,  and  the  warmest  admirers  uf  bis  consistency  will  hardly 

allege  that  he  would  have  ventured  to  repeat  in  1876  the  high-handed 

rnduct  of  I85C. 
During  the  earlier  years  of  Talt's  episcopate  the  minda  of  Euglish 
Churchmen  were  lung  anil  seriously  perturbed  by  Bishop  Colenso's 
theological  aberratiooB,  and  the  consequent  difficulties  of  the  Church 
in  Sonth  Africa.  Throughout  these  troubles  Bishop  Tait  displayed 
great  powers  of  character  and  judgment.  He  kept  his  head  nmid 
^nniversal  clamour;  saw  his  own  way,  and  pursued  it  throngh  evil 
Hxeport  and  good.  But  from  the  point  of  view  of  spiritual  Church- 
^■psoahip,  his  action  was  little  less  than  deplorable.  More  than 
^■almost  any  man  of  oqnal  ability,  he  was  qualvi  ah  incepto.  Throughout 
these  interminable  debates,  he  appears  exactly  as  he  was  in  old  days 
at  Balliol  and  Rugby,  and  as  be  remained  to  the  end.  He  was,  to  all 
appearance,  constitntionally  incapoble  of  conceiving  of  the  Catholic 
Church  as  a  spiritual  society,  essontiaUy  distinct  from,  though  acci- 
dentally allied  with,  the  State ;  founded  by  our  Lord  Himaeir,  and  by 
Him  endowed  with  a  constitution,  laws,  and  traditions  of  her  own. 
This  being  so,  of  course  it  follows  that  be  conld  not  apprehend  the 
English  Church,  or  the  South  African  Church,  as  being  a  part  of  that 
Universal  Church,  and  having  her  share  in  that  great  birthright  of 
self -governance.  To  Archbishop  Tait's  mind  the  Church  of  England 
seems  to  have  been  a  Department  of  the  Stnte,  like  the  Customs  or 
the  Police ;  charged  by  law  with  the  duty  of  maintaining  such 
theological  beliefs  and  moral  practices  as  Parliament  might,  for  the 

Ptime  being,  approve ;  and  subject  in  every  question,  however  mo- 
mentous, of  doctrine  or  discipline,  to  the  authority  of  tribunals  which 
I  by  the  mouth  of  their  chief  officer  spoke  of  "  the  Inferior  Persons  of 
Hthe  Trinity."  It  was  this  eogi-aiued  Erastianism,  of  the  Bishop's  mind 
that  maile  him  so  wholly  unsympathetic  to  those  who  were  fighting 
the  battle  of  the  Eaith  in  South  Africa.  Not  that  he  had  the  least 
Kympnthy  with  the  oflending  prelate.  He  saw  as  clearly  as  any  one 
the  mischievous  nature  of  his  opinions,  and  the  frivolity  of  his 
oritical  tone.  But  he  was  so  tightly  tied  and  bound  to  the  chariot- 
wheels  of  the  State,  tliat  he  could  not  move  a  linger  unless  and 
until  Crown  and  Cabinet  and  Farlianieut  and  Law  Courts  should 
graciouBty  permit  him  and  his  epiecopal  brethren  to  exercise  the  sacred 
powers  entrusted  to  them  by  the  Divine  Head  of  the  Church. 
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Daring  the  debates  of  the  first  Psn-Anglic&n  Conference  to  1367^ 
Tait's  passionate  Krastianistn  carried  him  beyond  the  boands  of  hifi- 
uanol  solf-coutrol,  aud  threw  him  into  vehement  antagoaism  to  the- 
majority  of  his  brothron,  especially  those  who  camo  from  the  free 
('huTches  of  America  and  the  coloniea.  Bishop  Wilberforco  wrote  to* 
a  friend  :  "  The  I^ambeth  gathering  was  a  very  great  success.  Its 
strongly  anti-Kroatian  tone,  rfhuhlng  tfif  Hiihop  of  J^nrian,  and 
Rtrengthening  those  who  hope  to  maintain  the  Rstabliahment  by 
maintaining,  iii<^ad  of  Hurrendering.  the  dogmatic  character  of  the- 
Chtirch,  waa  quite  remarkable." 

His  Erastiani.<tm  was  one  of  the  elementit  of  failare  in  the  Arch- 
bishop's long,  consistent,  and  in  many  respects  admirable,  adminiE 
tion.  It  threw  him  hopelessly  out  of  harmony,  not  only  with  the* 
besttraditious  of  oar  older  divinity,  but  even  more  fatally  so  with  that 
new  movement  which  sprang  into  being  at  Oxford  in  1833,  aad 
which  still  Uvea  and  works,  under  changed  aspects,  bat  with  un- 
changed spirit.  That  movement ,  whatever  else  might  be  said  of  it,. 
was  pre*emiuetitly  distiuguiahed  by  its  inteuse  aud  austere  unworld* 
liness.  Its  leaders  and  disciples  could  not  have  much  in  common 
with  a  prelate  whose  counsel  to  the  Church,  at  every  crisis,  was  to 
'•  accept  the  mess  of  pottage  and  surrender  the  blrthri^t  of  the  Bride 
of  Christ."  Throughout  Iiib  working  life  Archbishop  Tait  found 
himself  in  bitter,  and  often  bewildered,  opposition  to  men  who  made 
their  appeal,  alike  in  doctrine  and  in  practice,  not  to  Acts  of  Parliament 
or  decrees  of  secular  Courts,  nor  even  to  the  episcopal  edicts  by  which 
it  was  sought  to  give  a  spiritual  colour  to  those  very  mundane  man- 
dates; but  to  the  Faitli  once  for  all  delivered  to  the  saints,  and  tb«> 
customs  ahvayH  and  everprhere  observed  by  them  ;  to  historical  testi-j 
mony  and  to  Catholic  consent. 

I   spoke   just  now  of   Archbishop    Tait's    escesive    deference   to 
lay  opinion,   bo  long  as  it  was  not  the  opinion  of  KitualiatB.     This 
was   curiously   illustrated  in   the  controversy  about   the   Athanasian 
Creed.       Towards    the    year    1871   a    smoaldoring  hostility  to    that 
venerable    symbol    was    quickened,    by    jndicious    fanning,    into  tbe- 
semblanco  of  a  flame.     All  at  once  an  agitation  sprang  up.      Peopta"* 
not  remarkable    for    the    rt^larity   of   their  attendance    at    "Divine 
worship  (and  least  of  all   on  week-days)  suddenly  found  that  theil 
lives  bad   long  been    made   a   burden  to    them  by  dogmatic 
tions  to  which  they  were  forced  to  listen  some  Byo  times  a  year. 
They  clamoured  to  be  relieved  from   this  annoyance.     Various  warn 
of  eaca])e  were  suggested.     The  Creed  might  be  altogether  disunedj 
its   use   might  be  made   optional ;    it    might  be  used    only  once 
year;    the  damnatoiy   clauses    might   be   struck  out;    it    might    be 
re-tran»late<l ;    it   might    be    explained   away    in    a   note — anything 
rather  than  that  its  preci&e  tcachiog  and  emphatic  warnings  she 
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ill  ring  in  the  earii  to  which  all  positive  fnitli  was  an  affront. 
Tlie  attack  on  the.  Cro'd  was  attenrlcd  by  an  impressive  amount  of 
sound  and  fury ;  bnt,  looking  back  on   it  after  thf  lapse  of  tweoty 

I  years,  it  seenifi  to  have  been  to  a  large  extent  framlulent. 
It  was  an  atfitation  nnder  false  pretences.      No  tlnuljt  there  iwre, 
AS  there  stilt  are.  some  well- instructed  ChurchmeTi   of  unimpeachable- 
orthodoxy,  who,  abaoliitely  believing   every  statement  of  the  Creed, 
considered  it  out  of  place  where  it  stands  in  the  Prayer-Boofc,  and 
Bwonld  have  been  content  to  pUce  it  with  the  Articles,  as  being  in  its- 
'^form  unfitted  for  public  recitation.    Ko  doubt  there  were  also  a  certain 
nomber  of  j^ei-sons,  themselves  devout  believers  in  the  constructive  part.s 
of  the  Athaiiasian  theology,  who  yet  felt  that  the  damnatory  clauses 
were  inconsistent  with  Christian  charity,  and  would  have  been  glad  to- 
see  them  expunged,  if  only  a  national  Church  were  competent  to  alter 
^nn  (Plcumenical  symbol.     But  it  wan  not  from  either  of  these  sections 
I     that  the  agitation  again^'t  the  Creed  proceeded. 

It  proceedfj  from  those  to  whom  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the- 
^Creed  were  distasteful.     Iteneath  a  fair-Keming  show  of  charity  ami 
^■Candour,  there  lay  concealed  a  disbelief,  which   hardly  cared  to  avow 
BStself,  in  the  central  doctrines  of  the  Holy  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation; 
and  the  attack,  thus  organized  by  the  enemies  of  the  Christian  faith, 
was  reinforced   by   the  indifferent   and   the   irreligious,  the  vaguely 
epeculative  and  the  merely  ignorant,  who  had   never  troubled  them- 
selves to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  theological  terms. 

These  external  foes  of  the  Creed  hod  their  nlHes  within  the  citadel- 
There  wei-e  diatinguished  clergynifo.  hij^hly  placed  in  the  Church  and 
le  Univeraities,  who,  themselves  disbelieving  the  theology  which  they 
pledged  to  uphold,  welcomed  with  effasion  whatever  tended  to 
PfUsparagement.     Dr.  Puaey  and  Dr.  I-*iddon  saw  at  once  the  true 
searings  of  the  case,  and  faced  the  danger  with  courageous  front.     If 
'the    Greed    were    mutilated   or   diKp1aci>d,   they  would   n-sign    their 
preferments  and  retire  into  lay-communion.     Men  who  were  resident 
at  Oxford  in    the  autumn   of   187^  have  probably  not  forgotten   the 
trumpet-blasts  which  those  two  great  champions  of  the  Faith  delivered 
from   the  I'liiversity  pnlpit,  Dr.    Liddon  preaching  on  the  'JOth  of 
)ctober,  on  **  The  Life  of  Faith  and  the  Athanasinn  Creed,''  and  Dr* 
on  Advent  Sunday,  on  "The   Responsibility  of  Intellect  in- 
?rs  of  Faith."  These  trnmpeta,  at  any  rate,  gave  no  tmcertain  sound, 
vaA  their  summons  aroused  the  great  roass  of  the  clerg)-,  and  almost 
every  layman  who  could,  by  any  stretch  of  terms,  be  called  a  Highr 

•Churchman. 
Unlucltlly  the  Archbishop,  though  himself  perfectly  orthodox,  lent 
his  great  anthority  to  the  movement   against  the   Cr^'ed.      Tie  wished 
to  remove  it  from  it«  honoured   place  in  the  sanctoaiy,  and  bury  it  in 
some   lumber-room  where   it  could  not  offend  the  susceptibilities  oP 
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even  tlie  most  delicate  liet«rodos:j.  S|M^akiDg  in  CoDvocation,  His 
Grace  justified  the  course  which  ho  proposed  by  Rajing  that  no  one 
ia  the  Cbarch  of  BDgland  took  the  damnatory  clauses  in  their  plwn 
anct  literal  sense ;  and  he  thereby  drew  down  on  himseir  an  emphatic 
rebuke,  which  the  biographers  do  not  happen  to  record,  but  which  ia 
so  characteristic  of  the  admirable  man  who  penned  it  that  I  am 
tempted  to  reprodace  it  here : — 

"To  ]li«  Gkacs,  Tue  AKrnBiauoi*  or  Caxteicbitky. 

**  Most  Reverend  Fathkr  is  Guny, — -Oii  the  iiintli  dny  of  Fphnmn'  li 
with  niferooeo  to  the  Wuriiiug  C'lau.>«K  iu  the  AUmiiaNiim  C'reeil,  vou  deli> 
fjetiitety  ill  the  preseucu  of  your  assembled  StifQugitux  made  Uie  following 
pui*teuU>iii«  Jo<.-]nniLiou  :  '  We  do  not,-  there  is  not  ti  soul  in  tlii>t  room  who 
douf,—  iiobaily  in  the  (Jbui-ch  uf  Enghind  takes  theui  in  their  plahi  oud 
Jiiemi  riensu.' 

*'t^[H«kiii^  fur  myself,  I  b*.*;;  Iiwve  to  ilet'liifc  in  ihe  mo^t  solemn  mutmer 
that  I  am  <iuittj  im^pablo  of  Uie  l»aHOiiCi«  yon  tlierehy  imputed  to  mo.  I 
iiave  over  tJikcti,  I  sliall  ever  (GihI  helping  lue)  take,  the  Church's  rormuloriw 
•  in  thinr  plnin  imd  literul  Bens(>.' 

*'  1  forlK'ttr,  muHt  K<*voi'«nd  Father  in  God,  to  say  how  the  sight  iiflects  me 
«r  im  ArchbiHimp  of  CHtiterbury  heading  the  aJ4uiult  whirb  it-  just  now  boing 
maiJo  ii^tiiHt  one  of  '  the  three  (,'refds '  of  ihe  Church  ;  -  a  Creed  which  we 
(if  thirt  untion  liave  enjoyed  for  upwajds  of  a  tii<iii<3ind  ytars ;  a  ("peefl  to 
which  wfi  nro  most  of  all  intlebtecl  for  the  meaMm'd  of  right  faith  which  yet 
Kubiiiiitit  aiiiiii^g  us  ;  a  (Ji-eed  which  the  whole  hoAy  of  the  Herpy,  at  th<»  xatitA 
solemn  moment  of  their  liveH.  in  acveptini;  the  Kighth  Article  of  the  ClmiTh, 
have  accepted  ti&  most  cprtainly  true.  I  will  nnt  tiust  myself  to  say  how 
this  sight  nmtvzcs,  troubles,  npjirc-.ssf'.s  trie.  I  might  l>e  bctiftyed,  like  the 
gi"eat  Apostif ,  into  the  use  of  «troii;;f  r  laii|;unjre  than  nmy  Inwr'ully  be  nddresfted 
to'  Ood's  nigh  Piiest';  nnd  I  should  l>e  without  tlif  Apostle's exciii>e,  namely, 
that  he  hod  spoken  '  without  conMderation,'  7  am,  most  Reverend  Father 
in  CJod,  your  afflicted  seixaiit  find  much  injured  »oii  in  Chri^, 

"Jonx  W.  BiRooK. 

"Oribl,  a  Mark's  Day,  1872." 

The  opposition,  of  which  the  foregoing  epistlo  is  a  fair  sample, 
proved  inSnitely  stronger  than  the  Archbishop  had  anticipated  ;  and, 
while  retaining  his  original  opinion,  he  fe]l  back  upon  the  rather  feeble 
conipromiao  of  an  (ixplanat«.>ry  note  or  declaration,  which,  as  it  was 
only  agreed  to  by  Convocation,  and  not  inserted  in  the  Prayer-Book, 
disturbed  no  one,  while  it  posHibly  comforted  some  nnnsually  tender 
eonls.  Thus  the  attack  was  foiled,  the  Creed  was  saved,  and  a 
dieastrous  schiuni  averted.  Bnt  the  credit  of  this  result  can  hardly 
be  claimed  for  the  Archbishop. 

Archbishop  TaitV  admirers  have  always  been  in  the  haWt  of  laying 
peculiar  stress  upon  his  statt'smauship.  His  reputation  for  that  great 
qnality  has  been  made  to  rest,  in  no  small  measure,  opon  the  Public 
Worship  Regulation  Act  of  !87K  The  sudden  death  of  Bishop 
Wilberforce,  in  July  187a,  removed  the  only  prelate  who,  in  Parlia- 
ment,  in    Coavoc&UoQ,  Mi^  Vn.  ^'vsaJM   dealing,    could    meet  the 
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Archbishop  on  equal  terras.  The  consequences  of  this  lament«ble 
event  were  aoori  seen.  "  Now  that  Wilberforce  is  Roue,  we  slmll 
have  strange  doings  "  was  a  prophecy  on  many  lips,  and  the  Church 
had  not  to  wait  lonj{  for  its  fulfilment.  \Va  have  »cen  alreaily 
the  ArchbUhop'fi  inveterate  disliko  of  Ritualism.  Of  the  two 
chief  forces  that  had  rostrained  him  from  short  and  easy  methods 
of  repression,  the  one — Bishop  Wilberforce— was  removed  by 
eath,  and  the  other — Mr.  Olodstone — by  the  result  of  the  General 
'£lection,  Early  ia  1874  the  Bishops  met  at  Lumbeth,  and  decided  on 
immediate  action.  Archbishop  Tait  and  Archbishop  Thomson  under- 
took to  draft  a  Bill.  They  seem  to  have  honestly  believed  that,  if 
they  took  in  hand  the  suppression  of  Ritualism,  their  high  position 
ivould  secure  the  acquiescence  of  all  loyal  Churohmen,  and  that  the 
only  opposition  tliey  would  have  to  encounter  would  proceed  from 
([uartors  unfriendEy  to  the  Church.  Cousideriu^  the  attitude  of  the 
most  reverend  prelates  towards  all  questions  of  KiLualiimi,  aud  to  some 
of  graver  importance,  throughout  their  episcopal  careers,  this  touching 
coniideiice  jn  the  docility  of  those  whom  tliey  bad  systematically 
snubbed  strikes  one  as  a  very  remarkable  inst&nce  of  self- 
deception. 

The  famous  Bill   in  due  course  appeared.      Its  provisions  were  as 
followa  : — 

"  In  every  diocese  there  was  to  be  set  up  a  Council,  presided  o\-er  by 
e  Bishop,  and  consisting  of  three  incumbents  and  five  laymen,  elected 
respectively  by  the  clergy  and  the  churchwardens,  in  addition  to  the 
Chancellor,  Dean,  and  Archdeacons.  The  members  of  this  Council 
were  to  be  a  kind  of  grand  jury  ;  any  complaint  of  irregularity  in 
ritual  was  to  bo  referred  to  them  in  the  first  instance,  and  they  were 
to  advise  the  Bishop  whether  there  was  any  ground  for  further  pro- 
ceedings. If  such  proceedings  were  taken,  the  Bishop  was  to  decide 
the  point  at  issue,  and  his  decision  was  subject  only  to  an  appeal  to 
the  Archbishop.  The  Archbishop's  decision  was  to  bo  6na1." 
k  With  regard  to  this  revolutionary  proposal,  our  biographers  mildly 
say  that  it  merely  "  aimed  at  reviving  iu  a  practical  shspe  the 
/oruw  danifsdaim  of  the  Bishops,  with  jugt  so  much  of  coercive  force 
added  as  seemed  necessary  to  meet  the  changed  circumstances  of 
modem  times."  J'ortim  domtsiicum  is  distinctly  good,  and  w  ia 
'•'  coercive  force."  Delightful  mitigation  of  unpleasant  facta !  Surely, 
as  Master  Shallow  says,  "  Uood  phrases  are,  and  ever  were,  very  com- 
mendable." The  forum  ilomr.4icnm  of  the  Bishops  has  really  quite  a 
comfortable  sound.  It  suggests  a  pleasing  picture  of  the  fatherly 
Bishop  and  the  filial  Ritualist  amicably  settling  their  little  differences 
over  a  quiet  cup  of  tea  iu  the  episcopal  study ;  while,  as  to  the 
*'  coercive  force  "  which  lurks  in  thn  background,  why,  it  would  surely 
argue  a  morbid  curiosity  to  iuquire  too  closely  Into  its  nature.     The 
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biographers  seem  to  think  that  the  natural  effect  of  such  pro] 
most  have  b&en  to  inspire  ov^ry  reasonable  Kitualist  with  the  halcjOQ 
calm  of  absolut«  aecnrily.  It  is  much  as  though  the  Archbishops  had 
said :  *'  We  do  not  su^^<eBt  hanging  as  the  proper  remedy  for 
Ritualism.  We  raeroly  propose  to  revive  the  secular  juriadiction  of 
the  Episcopal  Coni-ts,  with  power  to  apply  so  much  of  a  suspensory 
process  as  '  the  changed  circnmstancps  of  modern  times '  may  seem  to 
require."  What  could  be  a  more  pncouraging prospect?  However  much 
Tnen  might  dislike  being  hanged,- snrely  they  had  no  right  to  object 
to  a  "  su.spenson,-  proce.ss.''  And  yet,  such  is  the  innate  and  incurable 
perversity  of  Ritualistic  nature,  that,  no  sooner  were  the  archtepiscopol 
proposals  nindt*  knorni  than  a  storm  of  remonstrance  broke  out,  and 
Churchmen  of  every  shade  joined  iu  the  protest. 

It  has  never  been  a  foible  of  the  Anglican  epiaoopat«  to  bear  itself 
with  too  high  a  front  in  the  face  of  secular  opinion;  but  it  hag, made 
up  for  Ihia  rather  excessive  modesty  by  as  much  perediptorineaa  towards 
t}ie  inferior  clergy  as  the  law  permitted.  Fortunately  that  law,  as  it 
stood,  set  verv  definite  limits  to  the  episcopal  authority,  and  it  was 
even  brutally  indillerent  to  the  /oruvi  rlcmrjitinfM.  Here,  probably, 
was  the  true,  if  unrealized,  origin  of  the  Public  Worship  Begulation 
Act.  Archhlisbop  Tait  was  a  man  who  knew  his  own  mind,  and 
liked  to  have  hiii  own  way.  An  authoritatIvene5.s  which  ^vas  part 
of  his  nature  was  enhanced  by  every  circumBtance  of  hia  career. 
As  tutor  of  his  ccllege,  as  headmaster  of  n  public  school,  as  dean  of 
a  Cathetlral  Church,  as  a  bishop,  and  ns  a  primate,  he  had  been  placed 
in  a  succession  of  stations  where  his  will  was  uecesssrily  law  for  a 
great  many  people  siibjectrd  to  it.  In  dealing  with  the  parochial  clergy, 
ho  learned  that  their  position  was  an  uneoromonly  strong  one  ;  voluntas 
could  no  longer  stand  pro  ratiotif ;  and  he  was  forced  to  persuade, 
advise,  exhort,  insitead  of  commanding  and  threatening.  The  Public 
Worship  Hegnlntiou  Act  wa.-?  a  distinct  attempt  to  abrogate  this  freedom 
of  the  parish-priest-,  and  to  placn  him  under  the  diocesan's  absolute- 
control  ;  and,  considering  the  natural  weakness  of  even  episcopal  flesh 
and  blood,  it  is  olmous  that  the  prospect  of  these  greatly  extended 
powers  would  not  be  nuwelcoroe  to  the  meekest  bishop  who  ever 
sate  on  tlie  bench. 

The  Bill  was  introduced  by  the  Archbishop  on  the  20th  of  April 
1874.  In  CoTJimittee  it  was  trauem<^p'rified  at  the  instance  of  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  acting  for  Lord  Cairns.  The  forum  ihimesltcum  was 
abolished,  and  it  was  provided  that  v.  single  lay-judge  shoold  be 
appointed  by  the  two  Archbishops  to  hear  and  determine  all  repre- 
sentations under  the  Act,  in  eitlier  province,  without  the  intervention 
of  any  such  diocesuti  council  as  had  bt-en  nriginally  proposed. 

When  the  Hill   reachwj  the  House  of  Commons  it  was  [Xiwerfi 
Opposed  by  llr.  U\a6tA0Tie  ;  WV  W  t?«\\n^  o<  the  House  was  dl 
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Bgwnat  him,  aod  Mr.  Diaraeli  osed  th«  opportimity  vltli  charBcteristic 
skiU.  He  aiSopted  tlie  Bill  with  great  cordiality.  Ho  rejected  all  the 
glozinf?  eophemisms  whicl)  had  lulled  the  House  of  Lords.  He  nttered 
no  pribbles  and  prabbles  about  forum  domcslieum.,  and  paternal 
gaidance,  and  tb^  atitboritative  interpretation  of  ambigaous  fonnti- 
lariee.  "This,"  he  said,  "is  a  Bill  to  put  domi  Ritualtam." 
That    was    the    naked    truth,    long    and    carefully    shrouded     from 

(Tiew  in  api-ons  and  lawn-aleevea,  but  now  displayed  in  all  its 
native  charm.  Its  siiccesH  was  inetiuitanoous  and  orerwhelming. 
The  House  of  Coramons  read  the  Bill  a  seooud  time  without  a 
division,  and  it  passed  without  material  change  into  law.  The 
Archbishop  wrote  in  hiB  journal :   '*  I  received  congratulations  on  all 

thanda."     Perhaps  they  were  a   little  premature.      The  working  and 

llts  of  the  Public  Worship  Kegulation  Act,  as  we  have  seen  them 

exhibtt<^(I  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  are  si^arcely  such  as  io  justify 

the  theory  that  its  principal  author  was   distinguiahed  by   prescient 

statesmanship. 

In  connexion  with  the  subject  of  statesmanship,  it  is  natural  to  say 
a  word  about  the  Archbishop's  parliamentary  performnnceB.  It  may 
be  cheerfully  conceded,  even  by  those  who  most  disliked  his  policy, 
that  he  played  a  great,  part  in  the  House  of  Lords.  With  his  dignity 
of  person  and  bearing,  his  weighty  and  fluent  speech,  and  his  practical 
sagacity,  he  worthily  represented  the  great  institution  over  which  he 
presided.      His  apceches  were  always  heard  with  interest  and  respect, 

tand  not  seldom  they  turned  votes.  In  any  parliamentary  busineas 
with  which  he  concerned  himself,  he  wielded  important  inilaence. 
Ho  had  a  natural  turn  for  strategy  and  arrangement,  and  a  keen  eje 
fi)T  a  working  compromise.  ITe  had  close  relations  with  the  Qneen, 
and,  in  spit**  of  hi.s  Whiggish  antecedents,  with  the  leaders  of  the  Tory 
party.  He  showed  great  skill  in  getting  men  to  sink  minor  difTerencec, 
and  in  combining  more  or  less  discordant  elements  for  the  attainment 
of  important  ends  which  be  bad  at  heart.     All  these  arts  of  manage- 

Iment  be  practised  with  untiring  industry,  and,  as  far  as  the  House  of 
Lords  was  concerned,  with  conspicuous  success. 
Parljamentary  power  is  a  great  gift,  and  its  possession  carries  with 
it  a  heav}'  reepousibility.  The  only  }K>8Miblo  justification  of  a  system 
which  gives  scats  iu  the  legislature  to  the  chief  ministers  of  a 
religious  body  is  that  they  should  represent  moral  sense  and 
Christian  principle,  laboriously  promote  whatever  tends  to  the  ethical 
and  physical  ini|)roTement  of  the  people,  and  guide  the  national 
conseieutio  aright  in  those  grt^at  crises  of  public  controversy  whore, 
■  as  in  the  Eastern  Question,  the  path  of  politics  crosses  the  path  of 
religion.  Archbishop  Tait  was,  according  to  his  panegyrists,  the  great 
Btatesman-t'ccleHiastic  of  our  day  ;  to  put  it  at  the  lowest,  he  was  a 
parliamentary  manager  of  much  tact  and  experience.      He  sat  in  the 
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House  of  Lords  for  five-and-twenty  years,  and  took  a  leading  part 
in  its  business.  In  purely  ecclesiastical  matters  his  influence, 
whether  for  good  or  evil,  was  constantly  and  effectively  exercised ; 
bat  hia  biographers  do  not,  I  think,  mention  a  single  spiritual  or 
moral  cause  which  gained  the  slighteat  assistance  from  tbe  fact 
that  the  Chief  Pastor  of  the  Church  of  England  was  also  a  Peer  of 
Parliament. 

What  is  the  use  of  Bishops  in  the  House  of  Lords  ? 

George  W.  E.  Rcssell. 


MEMOIRS   OF   GENERAL  MARBOT. 


WHAT  JDexhoiiatible  stores  there  appear  to  Iw  of  private  memoirs 
of  the  great  Revolutionary  Epoch  of  France  from  1789  to 
ISlo  !  Not  a  year  passes  without  further  inst&lmentsof  them  isentng 
from  the  press.  Kor  is  thorp  any  sign  that  we  have  come  to  the  end 
of  the  9eric3,  or  that  the  demand  of  the  public  for  them  is  satiated. 
Louis  Blanc  and  Taine  apeak  of  having  had  access  to  many  private 
nanntives  of  this  period,  of  great  value,  which  have  not  yet  seen  the 
light.  Among  the  latest^  and  certainly  the  most  valuable  of  auch 
works,  is  that  just  published  by  the  descendants  of  General  Marbot, 
an  officer  whose  name  scarcely  appears  in  any  historj'  of  the  time, 
but  who  served  with  great  distinction  in  the  Grande  Armi^e  of  Kapoletni 
from  1799  to  the  fall  of  the  Empire.  He  acted  as  aide-de-camp 
successively  to  five  Marshals — Bemadotte,  Augei-eau,  Murst,  Lannes^ 
and  Mass^na — and  had  the  singular  good  fortune  to  be  present  and  to 
escape,  not  without  many  wounds,  but  with  his  life,  from  nearly  all 
tbi'  great  historic  battles  of  the  peiiod.  He  served  in  the  campaigns 
of  Marengo,  Austerliti,  Jena,  Wugram,  Portugal,  Moscow,  Leipnc, 
and  Waterloo.  He  was  present  at  the  sieges  of  Genoa  and  Saragosao. 
He  was  with  Murat  at  2^Iadrid ;  with  Lannes  in  pursuit  of  8ir 
John  Moore's  army  ;  and  with  Massena  in  his  advance  on  IiisboD, 
and  during  the  winter  before  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  and  in  the 
subsequent  retreat  into  Spain.  He  commanded  a  cavalry  regiment  in 
the  Hui^sian  campaign,  and  led  it  safely  across  the  B'^r^una;  and 
Hnally  was  present  in  the  two  disastrous  defe-ats  of  Leipaig  and 
Waterloo.  He  gaiuetl  every  step  of  promotion,  from  that  of  a  privat<^ 
in  the  ranks  to  that  of  colonel,  by  oots  of  bravery  in  the  field ;  he  was 
thirteen  times  severely  wounded  ;  at  the  i-eatoration  of  the  Monarchy  he 
was  one  of  those  excepted  from  the  amnesty,  and  forced  into  esile,  bat 
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later  he  became  attache*!  to  the  Dake  of  Orleans, 
aerred  as  hU  aide<-de-camp  at  the  siege  tX  Antwerp 
campaigns  in  Africa,  aad  Snallf  died  in  18&i. 

The  three  bnlky  volamea  of  memoire  iwir  at  lait  pobSiiiMd  are  fall 
of  the  moot  utteretftlog  and  excitiDg  matter ;  the  oairaliTe  nerar  Aigi 
for  a  single  page.  Marbot's  position  as  aide-de-camp  broq^il  &£■ 
into  contact  with  all  the  leading  geoerals  of  the  period,  aad  oAib 
with  Napoleon  himself.  His  descriptions  of  his  peranal  adra&tncs 
are  of  extraordinary  interest ;  and  he  girea  bandreds  of  j**"*^— 't* 
throwing  light  on  the  condition  of  the  anny  and  the  relations  of  its 
generals  to  one  another  and  to  their  chit;f  The  story  is  r^wtm^^j^ 
by  short  and  iacid  acconnts  of  the  general  manceavres  in  tbe  sevvnl 
cafflpaigca  of  Napoleon.  There  is.  however,  nothing  verir  oeir  in  t^eee. 
A  coDipariaon  with  Thiers'  History  &hows  that  he  most  have  njiietiJ  his 
account  from  that  sonroe.  What  is  of  real  valne  and  iaterest  k  his 
own  personal  experience.  Some  of  his  adventores  and  hair-btvadth 
escapes  ore  so  extrsordinarv  as  simoet  to  surpass  the  credible. 

MarlK>t,  however,  le(b  the  reputation  of  a  man  of  the  hi^ieet 
hunnor.  He  wrote  this  aocoont  of  his  military  experieaoes  ftir  the 
benefit  of  his  family,  and  apparently  with  no  intentioa  of  pabllshiog 
it ;  his  descendants  have  only  recently  been  induced  to  make  it  pobltc 
He  had  by  writing  a  defence  of  the  EmpercM-'s  strategy  in  the 
campaign  of  Wagrani  earned  the  fi^tltude  of  Napoleon,  who  left 
him  by  his  will  10i>,00u  frs.,  with  the  reqnest  that  he  would  under- 
take a  history  of  the  wars  in  which  he  was  engaged.  The  oonteotf 
of  the  book  breathe  in  every  page  sentiments  which  do  honour  to  him. 
It  is  impossible,  then,  to  doubt  his  general  veracit}*.  The  utmost  that 
has  been  suggested  by  some  critics  in  France  is  that  Marbot  was  a 
good  r<icofUeur,  and  that  in  freqttently  telling  the  stories  of  his 
adrenturee  he  may  have  nncouscioualy  improved  them. 

Although  Uit.<se  memoirs  are  not  written  witli  the  literary  sfyle  of 
De  St'gur,  or  in  the  fwlemn  and  tragic  tone  of  F^renzac,  they  are  iu 
many  respects  more  iutereatiug.  They  strike  one  as  mora  real  in  the 
sense  that  they  mainly  describe  the  incidents  which  came  under  the 
MTiter's  personal  view  ;  they  give  the  impression  of  these  great  wars  from 
the  puint  of  view  o£  a  btafT  uffioar,  jost  aa  the  memtnrs  of  FricasBe  {^re 
tho«e  of  the  common  soldiers  of  the  KepubUc,  and  those  of  Coignet 
of  the  soldiers  of  the  Kmpire.  They  breathe  the  life  of  the  Grande 
Arm6e.  the  ttpirit  which  animated  the  ofGoers  and  men,  and  which 
made  it  the  greateBt  engine  of  war  which  has  ever  been  known. 

Marbot  belonged  to  a  family  settled  in  the  Donlognt;,  not  of  noble 
birth,  but  living  nahh-nuitt — that  is  to  say,  on  their  own  reaoorces, 
without  any  other  industry,  or  any  profesnon  than  that  of  arms.  Ther 
gave  three  generals  to  France  in  the  last  hundred  years.  His  toother' ?> 
seven  brothers  were  sU  in  the  army,  and  all  of  them  emigrated  daring 
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le  K«vo!ution.  His  father,  a  Republican  by  conviction,  rose  rapidly  in 
the  army  during  the  early  period  of  the  Kevolution,  became^  a  goneral, 
and  was  a  deputy  in  the  Legislatire  Assembly.  He  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  Army  of  Paris  in  1791),  bat  when,  shortly 
niter,  a  plot  was  formed  by  Sit5y«s  and  othera  to  place  the  govcm- 
mont  in  the  hands  of  a  single  military  chief,  and  rhe  Creneral  waa 
aoandcd  on  the  subject,  he  refused  to  give  his  aid.  He  agreed  that 
the  misfortunes  of  the  country  demanded  a  prompt  n^medy,  bat  UaviDg 
awom  to  maintain  the  existing  Constitution,  he  would  not  avail  him- 
self of  the  aatliority  which  his  command  gave  him  over  the  troops  of 
his  division  to  overthrow  the  Oonstdtutioa.  lie  resigned  his  post, 
and  asked,  for  an  active  command  iu  the  field.  Bernadotte  followed 
his  example.  General  Marbot  was  appointed  to  a  division  in  the  Army 
o£  Italy  under  Massena  ;  he  took  with  him  his  son  JUarcelliue,  the 
author  of  these  memoirs,  then  a  lad  of  only  seventeen.  He  waa 
at  this  early  age  so  timid  by  nature,  that  his  father  said  he 
was  more  fit  to  be  a  girl,  and  ceiled  bloi  Mademoiselle  i\Iarculline. 
The  lad  soou  showed  that  within  a  delicate  frame  he  had  a  heart 
of  steel,  gn>at  physical  eaduiunce,  and  presence  of  mind  and  reikiurce 
in  time  of  peril. 

There  is  an  interesting  account  of  tlie  MarboW,  father  and  son, 
en  their  way  to  Italy,  meeting  tit  Lyons  with  General  Honaparte,  then 
retoruing  from  Kgypt,  with  the  full  di>termination  to  overthrow  the 
existing  Government  of  France,  and  to  grasp  supreme  jxiwer.  Bona- 
parte did  his  best,  by  adnut  tiattery,  to  gain  General  Marbot  to  his 
canse,  but  failing  in  this,  he  artfully  tried  to  give  the  impression  to 
the  public  that  Marbot  was  with  htm  by  walking  arm  in  arm 
through  the  city  in  the  most  oonfidential  manner.  The  General 
saw  what  was  coming,  and  believed  it  to  be  Inevitable,  but  be  would 
not  be  a  party  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Republic.  Morcelline  was 
introduced  to  Bonaparte,  who  took  him  by  the  ear,  a  sign  with  him 
of  tlie  most  friendly  condescension,  and  said,  '- 'J'!us  lad  will  one 
■day  be  a  second  General  Sfarbot."  The  General,  wishing  to  leave 
Lyons  the  nes:!  mornLog,  found  that  every  horse  iu  the  town  had  been 
engaged  by  Bonaparte  for  a  round  of  inspection  of  the  fortiBcations. 
Ho  was  much  annoyed  by  this,  but  contented  himself,  Haying :  "  This 
is  the  beginning  of  omnipotence."  He  was  obliged  to  descend  the 
Rhone  to  Avignon  in  a  barge,  and  was  wrecked  ou  a  saodbauif, 
From  Avignon  he  went  to  Ali,  and  while  lliere  vrns  invited  tu  a  grand 
banquet  by  the  Ksdicals  of  Cavaillou,  who  left  him  to  pay  the  bill  of 
1500  frs.  for  the  eutertainmeut.  which  included  ortolans  and  the  best 
of  wiuea.  Some  of  these  patriots  desired  to  pay  their  ^bare,  but  thn 
others  said  it  would  be  an  insult  to  the  GeueraL 

Arrived  at  Nice,  MarcelUue  entered  as  a  private  in  the  First 
Regiment  of  Hussars,  which  farmed  patt  of  the  division  whioh  hia 


titther  eomnanded.  A  meator  wm  —ignfH  to  him,  ooe  Pertatar, 
ft  type  ut  ihe  huHr  of  the  tami^  Tkk  ibhi's  fiux  wm  divided  bj  mn 
iinm*a*e  tor ;  be  had  a  loog  pigtail,  moaiifhea  h^lf  a  foot  tn  let^tb. 
enrlcd  with  wax,  aad  lonng  Ihainielw  in  his  ean,  «ad  two  wide 
plaita  of  hair  which  deacended  from  hti  aKako  to  hii  dwat  In  order 
to  eunfuim  aa  f ar  aa  poonUe  to  thia  tjpe,  whkfa  waa  that  afectad  by 
tb^  regiment,  tfae  vooug  tnaa  was  taken  to  a  liiiidiwta',  who  rigged 
him  out  with  faiae  hair  for  a  pigtail,  plaits,  and  mooBtadieB,  so  as  to 
give  him  tha  neowiary  appearance  of  ferodtf. 

Within  a  few  weeks  UaroetKne  waa  able  to  show  his  quality  and  to 
earn  promotion.  A  detachhwot  of  fifbr  hoasars,  onder  the  comm.'uid 
of  a  UeotenaQt,  was  ordered  to  reconnoitre  a  certain  district.  The 
lieutenant  met  with  an  aczideot  l^  the  fall  of  his  horse,  and  waa 
nnnble  to  proceed.  Sergeaot  Canon,  who  then  took  oommaad,  re- 
mained behind  at  a  drink-shop,  compUioing  of  illness.  The  men 
then  chose  jonug  Marbot  as  their  leader.  Under  his  command  ther 
RurpriHed  a  hnodred  Aastrian  bosaars,  took  seventeen  oTthem  priaooers, 
and  escaped  with  great  difficnlty  from  a  large  force  of  Anstri&us.  On 
tbeir  retnm  thej  foand  Canon  asleep  at  the  drink-shop,  with  an 
enormous  ham  before  him  and  two  empty  wine  bottles.  On  reporting 
themselves  to  Genera]  Serros  he  began  to  abnse  Canon,  when 
PerteUr  exclaimed :  "  Do  not  blame  him.  General,  he  ia  snch  a 
coward  that  if  he  had  led  ns  the  expedition  woatd  never  have 
succeeded.'  The  General  broke  Canon  on  the  spot,  took  his  stripes 
from  him  in  the  presence  of  the  reg^iment,  and  made  Marbot  sergeant 
in  his  place,  without  even  suspecting  that  he  was  the  son  of  the 
General  commanding  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  army. 

A  month  later  Marbot  was  engaged  in  another  affair,  in  which 
thirty  hussars,  led  by  a  yoanger  brother  of  Pertelay,  surprised  a 
batt^*CT  of  Aastrian  artillery,  and  carried  of!"  six  guns.  One-third  of 
the  men  engaged  were  killed  or  wounded.  General  Championnet, 
who  commanded  in  chief,  was  so  delighted  with  tbeir  action  that  he 
availed  himself  of  a  recent  decree  of  the  First  Consul,  and  awarded 
three  swords  of  honour,  carryiog  with  them  af^r  a  time  the  Cross  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  n  commission  iis  sub-Iteotenant,  to  the  de- 
tachment, allowing  them  to  choose  themselve-s  who  should  receire 
these  rewards.  Tlioir  leader  having  bt'en  kitle<1,  they  nnanimouslv 
selected   Marbot,   who   was    nominated  sub-Heutenant  in    Decembear 

Among  other  types  described  by  Marbot  of  this  period  ia  that  of 
General  Mac&nl,  commanding  a  division  of  cavalry.  "  He  was  one  of 
those  officers  raised  by  hnzard  and  by  tbeir  coui'Oge,  and  who.  while 
of  real  value  before  the  enemy,  were  not  less  incapable  from  their 
want  of  instruction  of  holding  high  rank.  This  singular  person — a 
real  Colossus,    of  extraordinary  bravery — when  about    to  make    a 
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charge  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry,  wob  accastomed  a'habiUer  en  b/U, 
OS  he  called  it.  Ue  divested  himself  of  his  coat  and  shirt,  leaving 
only  his  breeclies,  his  boots,  and  his  pinmed  hat.  Tbna.  naked  to 
the  waiBt,  he  exposed  to  view  a  trank  as  hairy  as  that  of  a  bear. 
Once  equipped  en  I'i'te,  cleuching  his  sabre,  he  roshed  on  the  foe, 
swearing' like  a  pagan,  but  he  seldom  came  to  close  quart<Ts,  for  the 
Bingtilar  and  terrible  sight  of  this  half-naked  giant  covered  with   hair, 

»KDd  who  ]>ri>Bented  himself  with  yells,  so  terrified  his  foes  that  they 
flew  on  all  sides,  thinking  they  hod  to  do  with  a  wild  beast.''  Marbot 
gives  illustrationH  of  the  extreme  ignorftnce  of  this  man.  "  It  mnat 
not  be  sappoaed,"  he  adds,  "that  all  the  officers  in  the  army  of  Italy 
vere  like  htm ;  it  contained  in  its  ranks  a  great  number  of  men  dis- 
tingnished  by  their  edacatton  and  their  manners ;  bnt  at:  this  time  it 
also  included  some  chiefs  who  were  vei7  much  oat  of  place  in  the 
^Boperior  ranks.  They  were  weeded  out  by  degrees." 
B  Karfaot,  having  got  his  commission,  became  aide-de-camp  to  hia 
father.  Tlie  army  shortly  after  retreated,  under  Mass^na,  to  Genoa. 
and  there  underwent  one  of  the  most  terrible  sieges  of  modem  times. 
In  the  couree  of  it  General  Marbot  was  severely  wounded,  and  later 
died  of  fever  in  his  son's  arms.  The  siitFerlngs  of  the  army  and  of 
the  inhabitaate  were  very  great.  Mass^na  maintained  order  only  by 
enforcing    the    most    rigid    discipline.      Any  officer  who   did    not 

*ipanctuaUy  execute  orders  was  broken  without  pity,  by  virtue  of 
powers  then  conferred  on  Commanders-in-chief.  Marbot  gives  an 
illastration  in  the  case  of  u,  Colonel  Sarcleux,  who  failed  to  bring  his 
regiment  into  position  at  the  appointed  time,  and  was  the  cause  of 
the  failure  of  a  sortie  which  the  Marshal  had  planned.  The  Marshal 
deprived  him  of  bis  command,  and  aunouucc'd  it  in  au  order  of  the 
day.  Sarcleux  would  have  shot  himself  if  be  could  have  re-established 
his  honour  by  so  doing.      Instead  of  this  he  shouldered  a  musket  and 

J      took  his  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  regiment  he  had  commanded. 

^^     Marbot,  after  the  death  of  bis  father,  had   been  appointed  aide-de- 

^^camp  to  Marshal  Massena,  and  after  the  fall  of  Genoa  was  sent  to 
Milan,  under  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  surrender,  to  inform  General 

B  Bonaparte  of  the  fact,   it  being  considered  by  MassSna  of  the  greatest 

^  possible  importance  that  early  information  should  reach  him,  lie 
followed  Bonapart*  to  Marengo,  and  acted  as  his  aide-de-camp  in  tlie 

^Ldcdsive  battle  there. 

,  On  the  renewal  of  war  with  Austria  in  1805,  Morhot  was  again 

employed  as  aide-de-camp,  this  time  with  Marshal  d'Augereau,  who 
[Commanded  a  aa-ps  (Varmee  at  Brest,  This  corps  marched  300 
leagnes,  from  Brest  to  the  frontier  oC  Switzerland,  in  two  months. 
Marbot  was  incessantly  employed  in  carrj'ing  orders  from  one  corps 
to  another,  and  was  sent  on  a  most  dangerous  mission  across  the 
Splugen  Pass,  then  almost  impracticable  in  early  winter,  to  General 
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Haas^a,  in  comniand  in  lUljr,  bnt  returned  in  time  to  take  part  i» 
the  m&iuEaTres  which  cnlminafi^  nt  Ansterlitx.  He  mentions  an 
incident  of  this  battle  not  referred  to  elsewhere.  An  Aastrian  corps, 
finding  themselves  between  two  fires,  endearoared  to  escape  across 
the  lake  of  S«t»cbau,  then  frozen.  When  thoy  had  reached  the  centre 
oE  it.  Napoleon  summoned  the  artillery  of  his  guard,  and  ordered 
theui  to  fire  shot  on  the  ice.  This  broke  it  up  in  an  infinit*  number 
o£  points,  and  the  water  rose  through  the  cracks.  "  We  saw  thoasands 
of  Austriaus,  with  their  horses,  guns,  and  carnages,  gradually  sink  in 
the  gulf.  A  very  few  succeeded  in  sAving  themselyes  by  meaaa  of 
ropes  which  the  French  soldiers  threw  thetn  from  the  bank,  but  the 
bulk  o£  them  were  drownoJ."'  The  next  morning,  as  Napoleon  was 
standing  on  the  edge  of  the  lake,  Karrounded  by  his  generals  and 
their  staH,  they  observed  au  Auutrian  oflicer  lying  on  a  doating  |nece 
of  ice.  He  waii  unable  to  move,  as  his  thi^h  was  broken.  Seeing 
Napoleon's  stufl',  be  called  out  to  them  in  piteous  cries  for  assistance. 
By  tlie  direction  of  Napoleon  every  effort  was  made  to  save  him,  bntia 
vain,  till  Atai'lxit  volunteered  to  plunge  into  the  freesin^  water,  and 
swam  out  to  the  ice  and  succeeded  after  great  otforte  in  guiding  it  to 
the  edge  of  the  lake,  whence  the  oHioer  was  reacoed. 

On  the  cOQcluaion  of  the  war  he  retumod  to  Paris,  and  was  tbeoop 
sent  by  Napoleon  with  despatches  to  Berlin.  At  this  capital  he  was 
witnees  of  the  intense  hatred  of  the  Vrus-siana  to  France,  and  of  the 
intrigues  of  the  queen  and  others  to  force  on  a  war.  The  cavalry 
of  the  Koyal  Uuard,  he  says,  sharpened  their  swords  on.  the  doorateps 
o£  the  French  AniboasadOTs  honac.  On  being  qneationed  by  Napoleon 
on  his  return,  and  informing  him  of  this  incident.,  the  Emperor  ex- 
claimed with  indignation,  "  The  braggarts  will  soon  learn  that  oar 
arms  are  in  a  good  state."  War  sooa  broke  out,  and  Marbot  was 
again  with  Marshal  d'Augereaa  in  the  Jena  campaign. 

Later,  he  crossed  the  \'iatnla  with  the  army,  and  took  part  in  the 
terrib^  wiater  campaign  in  I'oland,  and  in  the  battles  of  Landsberg  and 
Eyiau.  At  the  former,  the  light  cavalry  charged  the  Kussiaas,  bat  were 
repuleed  ;  Napoleon  then  ordered  up  the  heavy  cavaln*,  under  Geneml 
d'HartpooI.  They  attacked  the  Russians,  and  completely  annihilated 
eight  battalions.  Never  was  there  a  cavalry  charge  with  such  brilliant 
results.  The  Kmperor,  Marbut  says,  to  testify  hia  satisfaction  with 
the  cuirassiery,  embraced  their  general  in  the  presence  of  the  division. 
D'Hartpoul  exdaimed  :  "  To  show  myself  worthy  of  snch  an  honour,  I 
should  allow-  myself  to  be  killed  for  your  Majesty."  He  kept  his 
word,  for  the  next  day  he  died  on  the  Held  of  battle  at  Bylso. 
**  Quelle  6por]u«  et  quels  bommes  !  "  says  Marbot.  At  Kylan,  one  of 
the  u)(«t  terrible  battles  of  the  century,  and  where  the  losses  in  killed 
and  wounded  on  both  sides  formed  a  larger  proportion  than  in  anv 
other  battle,  ancient  or  modem,  the  corps  of  General  Aogereftn  was 
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almottt  entirely  destroyed.  0£  10,000  men  there  came  oat  of  action 
osly  3000.  Tha  Marshal  was  wounded  ;  all  bis  geoeraLi  and  coloneb 
were  killed  or  wounilad.  Marbot  himeelf  was  severely  wounded,  and 
escaped  death  only  by  a  miracle.  The  stoi^-  of  bis  escape  on  his  tnare 
Lisette  is  one  of  the  moKt  extraordinar}-  in  the  book,  and  is  worth 
quoting,  thoagb,  for  br?\*ity'8  take,  I  hare  been  compeJled  to  omit 
many  graphic  details  which  add  to  its  interest  and  sense  of  reality ; 


'  **Lt8eite  was  a  mnre  of  line  quality  anil  grout  k}M!0(1.  She  huJ.  howeveiv 
one  defect,  Aib  hit  like  a  bitlMog  onJ  threw  herself  with  fury  on  pt-rncms. 
who  displeoAod   her.     She  could  only  bo  Kaddlc<l  by  the  aid  of  fivf  persons, 

but  ODCC  on  hoi'  buck  the  mount  wm  incompai-able 8uc}i  was  the 

xaaro  I  mount^-d  at  Kyhm  nt  the  mtiinviit  whfu  the  drinrU  of  tlie  corpa 
tfarme^  of  Au^reau,  ci-ushed  by  tlio  hail  of  bullpts,  eiwleavoufed  to  «)nrpu- 
trate  ncju-  the  fufml  cemefconf.  The  14th  Regiment  n>niained  ainne  on  a 
hill  which  it  lui'l  been  ordereii  not  to  i|mt  by  the  Ettiiifiitir  himself.  Th^ 
snow  hiiviiij;  ceased  tor  tha  uioment  we  perceive<)  iIm  iutrepiJ  le^inent 
sun-Dunded  by  the  enemy  waving  its  cn>;lt>  in  the  iiir  as  a  aigii  thut  tt  held 
it*i  own  and  demanded  succour.  Tlie  Emperor  resolver!  to  save  it  if  potuiiblef 
and  ordered  >L^l■shal  d'Auj^rwau  to  send  an  aide-de-eruDp  to  it  with  instruc- 
tiontt  tft  deticotnl  the  hill  and  to  form  ii  M)uare  in  the  plnin,  while  a  hrijpule 
of  cavalry  (iliould  march  to  tlieir  OitsiHtAiiee.  It  was  fLlmo^t  iiupojUtible  to 
caiTV  out  these  ordei'S  as  a  cloud  d  C'<Msiii-kK  s^wrated  us  fi-om  the 
R^Rient.  Two  offioei-s  in  turn  were  sent.  Neither  of  them  i-e;trhed  their 
itestinatioii.  They  wiTe  never  lieord  of  iifiain.  Tliey  were  |>roI»bly  killed^ 
and  their  bodirs  .'iti*ip]ied  of  their  uniforms  rould  itot  be  recOKnised  in  the 
voMt  bea{L-<  of  il«ad.  For  the  third  time  the  Mai-Mliul  culled  out,  '  L'Uliicier 
4  marcher.'  "It  w)i>  my  turn  ....  1  dashed  ofT  nu  the  eirwid.  i  to«>k  a 
differerit  foun-e  from  tliat  «if  the  offit-ers  who  liad  prwjiided  me,  und  iiMtead 
of  •dvanoin;;  >wonl  in  hund  to  d«f»od  mvMelf  a^in!*t  the  (.'oiKnckx,  I  it»le  as  tf 
imemg,  Uwviiik  my  sword  in  its  )w«bbwd,  and  endeavoured  to  r-eacb  tbe  go»\ 
b)'  t  he  shurlcst  route,  without  thinkiu);  of  the  Cussucks  on  either  side  ul'  tiie. 
This  method  wiiTeeded  perfectly.  JLisette  tiew  »wift  tut  a  ttwallow,  Ivapin^ 
oviT  tiie  heapn  of  tteiuj  budii.-s  <jf  tumt  and  horN<iH  and  grtu-carriogea. 
Thousands  of  <.'-o«su.crka  wtre  scattered  over  th**  pluiu.  The  fiivt  who  per> 
eetvediae  cullud  uut  like  men  betttin^  up^tne  iu  a  line:  '  A  vous  !  h  vuus  I' 
But  none  of  them  trii-d  to  stop  mv,  partly  bc<oiu»e  of  the  isxtreme  speed  of 
my  mare,  and  purtly  Iwcause  each  one  tbuuKht  thul  i  i-uulii  not  escape  thoH^ 

bej'ond  liim.     Thuii  I  escaped  all  and  rvncbed  the  14tb  Kegiiuent 1 

found  it  f  omed  in  a  stjuojre.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  dead  bodias 
of  horses  and  Russian  dragoons  uhom  they  had  repulse>l,  aud  who  formed  a 
kind  of  lanijMrt,  which  mmde  their  poaitiun  uiuunuulable  Ia^  cavsiiy.  1  had 
dificulty  in  pa-tsing  over  thih  bloody  emliaukuiunt. 

"When  I  gJive  to  the  officer  in  ct>mu]and  of  the  Kegiment  the  order  to 
retire,  he  ob8er\'ed  tbiii  the  liaiidful  of  men  remaining  to  him  would  be 
arteRrunaicd  if  it  deeceniled  into  the  plain,  and  that  theif  was  not  tiine  to 
execute  the  movement  asat^^liimn  of  Russian  infantry  wat^  marching  on  them 
at  a  dirttanfe  of  only  a  hundred  yard^,  '  I  nee  no  nieaUK  of  safety,'  heiuiid  ( 
•return  to  tho  Em]ioror,nnd  bid  him  fan; well  on  behalf  of  tliti  Hth  Regiment, 
which  has  faithfully  executed  his  oiders  ;  convey  to  him  the  ea;3:le  which  he 
gave  us,  and  which  wo  can  defend  no  longnr ;  it  woold  be  too  painful  to  as 
in  dying  to  see  it  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.'  The  captain  then  gare 
me  the  eagle,  which  the  soldiers  saluted  for  the  last  time,  with  ci'ioa  of 
Vive  t'Empereur.'  ....  At  the  moment  when  T  was  lenning  forward  to  receive 
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thsMgle,  aonnnon-ball  ntntck  itnd  puMKl  tlu-ougli  tlt«  |>eak  of  my  tint 

cloM  to  my  head I  wa£  all  but  nnnihilnt'Hl  hy  the  blow,  Imt  did  not 

Cull  from  my  horse.  Blood  6owed  from  my  m>»t',  my  vat-*,  uiid  even  from 
my  eyoti;  Klill  I  heard,  I  Ntw,  I  undei>toud,  nnd  pi-esent-d  Jilt  my  iiitol- 
lectual  facultu*^,  though  my  hmlw  wpn*  ^o  pumlyspd  that  T  cwild  not  move 

A  BJnslo  6ager Mnuiwhitc  the  column  oF  KtiKsiim  infnntry  obargod 

tho  Dili.  QiTgt<A  with  brandy,  (hey  llitvw  theiiihelve^  on  tho  feeble 
remtiADt  of  the  1  Uh  Ke^mmt,  who  defended  t-hemFpU-e«  \'aliontly 
with  their  bfLyonot«,  ftnd  when  the  square  mis  bitiken  fell   into  si"oui»*,  and 

sustained  for  11  timo  tho  une(|iml  combat In  the  m^i^  which  en.<;uH 

I  received  u  bayonet  wonnd  in  the  arm.  Another  blow  wan  Himed  at  me  by 
a  Guaainn  soldier,  but  in  bisdninkennetH  heloHt  hi.^t  baWice,  and  his  bsyoiMt 
jrtruetc  the  hiiid-qunrterK  of  Liaette.  The  mnre,  mnd  with  pnin.  rvveit«d  to 
hei'  fei-oeiouif  instinct**;  slie  ruRhnd  on  the  Knswian,  soixe*!  )iim  by  the  fare, 
and  with  her  teotb  tore  away  hi»  nose,  li|K.  eyelids,  and  all  the  itlcin.  imd  left 
him  n  most  ten-iblo  xpcctucle^ — »ne  tfu  de  mnrt  W»vi(ife  toitte  r^utjf.  Tlien 
ruKhing   furiouidy   in  tho  uid.st  of  the  combfttJinti*,  L{-«-tt«  tliifw  b<>i>4>)r 

Against  every  one  nhe  met  in  her  way .V  Kn.'viiiiii  officer  having  laid 

hold  of  her  bridle.  shetieizC'd  liim  by  the  ImMIv,  and  lifting  him  with  eiiM*,  Hh« 
carried  him  Ijeyond  the  ntc!!^  to  the  foot  of  (he  hill,  where  she  tiTimpIeil  na 
his  body,  Hnd  left  hiin  dyinp  on  the  snow.  Then,  i-cnewing  her  course  bj- 
tho  road  she  bad  come,  she  galloped  at  ftill  opeed  to  the  eeiiieteay.  Thitnlw 
to  the  hnssar  saddle  un  which  1  waft  s^ted,  I  maintained  myi*lf  on  the  mare. 
....  Wlien  nearly  at  the  cemet*rj'  n  new  dangei-  befell  nie.  I  found  my- 
itelf  in  front  of  n  French  battalion  of  the  Old  (Jiiard,  who,  unable  to  Me*  any 
diKtiiTirfi  on  account  of  the  heavy  tlakeit  of  rtnow,  took  me  for  an  ©ueniy  lend- 
iiig  M  charge  of  nivahy.  The  battidion  Bred  on  me.  My  clunik  an<l  ^uddlfl 
were  riddled  with  shot,  but  I  watt  not  wounded,  nor  was  my  maiv.  which 
uhargetl  the  battalion,  and  [Mwsed  thi-oiijfh  its  ivuiWk  with  the  gre»ti>^i  vnfc 
....  This  lost  efliii-t  oxhaiiKted  her  ]w)wer  ;  whe  had  lost  much  blood,  one  of 
the  veins  of  her  hiiid-tiniirCer  having  l>een  cnt ;    the  poor  be«i»t  t^nddetily 

rollatwod  luid  fell  on  one  side,  while  1  rolled  off  on  the  othei- Streteberi 

oD  the  v^uow,  among  the  dead  and  dying,  liOt  b«ing  able  to  move.  I  loet 

fonseiouimoHt' At  lnt<t  I  fainted  awny,  and  was  not  even  roused  hj 

tho  great  tumult  which  ninety-Hx  squadron-s  of  Marat's  cnvalr}'  made 
ill  charging  near  me,  if  not  over  me.  I  i^eokoned  thnt  my  fainting-fit 
lasted  four  hnui*  ;  when  1  revived  1  fouud  myself  eouipletely  naked,  ha^-ing 
nothing  left  on  me  but  my  hnt  and  my  right  btut.  A  M}|dii>i*of  the  luiggagc- 
train,  tliiukingmu  deiul,  had  stripped  me,  uccoi-ding  t^>  euKtom.  and,  wiping 
tn  tear  from  in f  the  remaining  Imot,  luid  plantotl  hit  foot  on  my  bell v  far 
bettor   pur(dia>je  while  pulling  nt  my  leg.  The  eflbns  ef  thlK  nan  huh  I-Im. 

efftH't  of  n-n^'ing  me.  I  wns  able  to  raiwe  myself  and  (o  clear  my  throat  i 
blood.  The  shock  caused  by  tho  wind  of  the  cannon-ball  had  been  ^tnelij 
that  my  face,  ftlionlders,  and  bit^a*)!  wta-e  binek,  while  the  bhxid  flowing' 
from  the  wound  in  my  arm  reddened  all  the  i-eat    fif  my  bmly.     My  hat 

and  my  hair  vn've  fillwl  with  snow,  roloured  with  blood The  ■oldicr 

turned  fn)m  me,  and  holted  with  my  clothes  before  I  eould  ntter  n  wot4.ii 
In  thiK  condition,  with  night  approarhir.g,  when  I  nun^  have  dinl  of  mid,] 
nothing  hnt  a  miracle  could  save  me.     Thin  Kcoond  rairnele  did  oceur." 


The  man  who  bad  taken  Marbot's  clothes,  while  returning  to  ths 
(»imp,  showed  bin  booty  to  a  comradu  who  was  driving  a  fourgon,  in 
which  there  happened  (o  be  a  servant  of  MarahBl  Augerean,  to  whom 
Marbot  had  rendered  somy  great  service.  This  servant  reoognisinjf 
his  benefactor's  tinifonn   hy   aa   Astrakan   collar,  the  onlj  one  of  tta 
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land  in  the  division,  and  wishing  to  see  for  the  last  time  his  dead  body, 
indaced  the  soldier  to  take  him  to  the  spot  where  it  lay,  and  there  he 

t  found  Maibot  still  alive.  The  joy  of  this  man  was  great.  H& 
Btimmoned  help.  Marbot  was  brought  into  camp,  and  by  careful 
nursing  was  ultimately  cured.  The  surgeoa  declared  that  the  bleed- 
ing from  the  bayonet  wound  had  probably  aaved  hia  life  from  tba 
effect  of  the  wind  of  the  caunon-ball.  It  is  satiafactory  to  know  that 
Liaette  also  recovered. 

After  some  days  in  hospital  at  Warsaw,  Marbot  returned  to  Paris, 

and  was  not  fit  for  service  agiuo  tUl  the  following  spring,  when  he 

■  rejoined  the  army,  this  time   as   aide-de-camp  to  Mar&hal    Ijannes, 

^  and  he  was  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  battle  of  Friedland.      On  the 

I      eve  of  the  battle  he  delivered  a  message  from  Lunut-s  to  the  Kmperor, 

^■nrhen   the   latter  asked   him,  '*  Have  yoa  a  good    momory?     What 

"  anniversary  ifc  this  ?  "  '^  Thatof  Marengo,"  replied  Marbot,   "  Yes,"  SBld 

the  Emperor,  "  that  of  MareogD,  and  I  shall  dffpat  the  Uussiaa»  as 

I  defeated  the  AuBtriuo^/'    As  the  troopa  passed  in  review  before  him, 

he  repeatedly    exclaimed,   "This  is  a   lucky  day — the   anniversary 

of  JIareiigo.''   And  so  it  tuined  out,  for  after  three  days'  fighting,  the 

Russians  were  completely  defeated,  and  lo9t  2(},DO0  killed  and  wounded, 

*o   only  800<i   of  the   French.      It  was  followed   by  the   Treaty  of 

•Tilsit,  the  culminating  point  of  Napoleon's  career. 
[  Marbot'a  next  service  was  as  aide-de-camp  to  Murat  in  Spain  in 
I  1807.  There  is  much  in  this  part  of  his  memoirs  of  great  value. 
Spain  was  then  in  alliance  with  France.  The  French  army  was 
concentrated  ostensibly  for  the  invasion  of  Portugal.  The  troops  aeot 
there,  however,  were  not  the  men  who  had  fought  with  the  Kmperor 
in  his  famous  campaigns,  bnt  fresh  conscripts,  of  inferior  physique  and 
without  much  training.  Marbot  says  of  them  :  "  What  a  spectacle  for 
the  population,  who  assembled  from  long  distances  to  look  at  the 
victors  of  Marengo,  Aueterlitz,  and  Fiiedland,  and  who  saw  theso 
wretched  conscripts,  who  could  scarcely  carry  their  haversacks  and 
arm-1,  who  bad  more  the  appearance  of  invalids  leaving  the  hoapitalj 
than  an  army  marching  to  the  conquest  of  a  kingdom !  .  .  .  .  This 
sad  spectacle  gave  to  tlie  Spaniards  a  very  bad  impression  of  our 
troops,  and  led  to  disastrous  results.  Na{>oleou  despised  too  much 
the  population  of  the  Peninsula,  and  thought  that  it  sufficed  to  show 
French  troops  to  obtain  all  that  he  wanted  from  theiu.  This  was  a 
grave  error." 

31iu'bot  was  at  Madrid  when  the  ^uteuie  took  place  against  Godoy, 
the  queen's  favourite,  and  was  the  means  of  rescuing  this  personage 
from  the  fury  of  the  mob.  He  tells  again  the  miserable  story  of  tiie 
perfidious  action  of  Napolfon  to  the  Spanish  King  and  to  the  people 
of  Spain,  and  the  consequent  general  insurrection:  "As  a  military 
man,  it  was  my  duty  to  fight  the  men  who  attacked  the  French  army  ; 
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but  I  could  not  bat  recognise  in  my  iuward  heart  that  our  cau!>e  was 
A  bad  one,  and  that  the  ^pauiards  had  guod  reattou  to  repel  as  eDemies 
tbo»o  who,  having  pregenleU  tbeniselven  an  fiieada,  de&iredto  dethrone 
their  Hoventign,  and  to  take  pa':st.*8»iiua  of  the  kiogdum  by  force; 
the  war  appeared  to  me  to  be  iaiquitouH,  but  I  was  a  Boldter,  and 

could  not  refuse  to  marcli  without  being  taxed  with  cowardice 

The  greater  part  of  the  army  thought  as  1  did,  but  obeyed  all  tbe 
same." 

When  Joseph  Bonapart-e  was  placed  by  bis  brother  on  bi!!  ephemeral 
throne  in  Spain,  Murat  succeeded  him  at  Naples,  aud  Marbot  was 
taken  by  Marshal  Launes  on  his  stofi'.  "  If  yoa  are  not  killed,"  the 
Marshal  said,  "  I  will  promote  yoa  rapidly."  His  dntiea  as  aide-de- 
camp in  carrying  despatches  from  one  niTps-^'annH  to  another,  often 
alone,  and  sometimea  on  foot^  across  vide  districts  of  country 
generally  infested  by  guerillas,  were  among  the  moat  artluous  and 
'dangerous  of  any  that  he  ever  performed.  Incidentally  be  mentions 
that  between  the  years  IBOS  and  1B14  more  than  two  hundred  staff 
officers  were  killed  or  taken  pi-iMners  by  the  Spaniards,  while  engaged 
in  this  task. 

After  the  victory  of  Lannos  at  Tudela,  he  was  sent  with  despatches 
to  onnonnce  it  to  Napoleon,  then  nt  Aranda;  he  was  attacked  on  the 
way  by  guerillas,  severely  woonded,  and  escaped  again  almost  by  a 
miracle.  He  was  obliged  to  return  to  headquarters.  On  his  way,  by  the 
roadside  he  snw  the  dead  body  of  a  young  French  oiEcer  of  tbe  cavalry 
oailed  to  the  wall  of  a  building.  wLtli  bis  head  downwards,  and  a  fire 
lighted  beneath  him ;  blood  was  still  dripping  from  his  body. 
Keaching  headquarters  with  difficulty,  he  was  unable  on  account  of 
Ids  woand  to  start  again.  Uts  deepatohes  wore  stained  with  hia 
blood.  The  chief  of  the  staff  proposed  to  re-copy  them.  ''  No«"  said 
the  Marshal,  '■'  it  is  well  Limb  the  Emperor  should  see  how  valiantly 
Captain  Marbot  has  defended  them." 

Scarcely  recovered,  he  joined  Lannes  and  the  Graperor  bimself  in 
pursuit  (if  Sir  John  Moore's  force,  and  crosseil  the  D<mro.  The 
march  was  a  terrible  one ;  all  stragglers  were  crneUy  treated  and  killed 
by  the  peasants.  Ho  states  that  three  grenadiers  of  the  Gmud, 
finding  themgelvps  unable  t/)  continue  the  march,  and  onwjlling  to 
remain  t>ehitid  with  the  certainty  of  being  tortured  and  massacred, 
blew  their  brains  out  with  their  muskets. 

Napoleon  was  greatly  affected  by  these  suicides,  and,  in  Fpite  of  the 
mud  and  rain,  visited  successively  all  the  buildings  in  which  the  soldiers 
bad  sought  shelter  for  the  night,  and  spoke  to  them,  in  the  bope>  of 
raising  their  moralf  and  infusing  the  old  enthusiasm  in  them.  The 
next  day,  on  receipt  of  news  from  France,  the  Emperor  left  the  anny 
and  returned  to  Paris,  leaving  to  Marshal  Soult  the  task  of  pursuing 
the  Engliah  army  and  of  fighting  the  battle  of  Comnna. 
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Laones  separated  at  tlie  B&me  time  IVom.  tlie  amiTof  Portiifral,  and 
t"iru  directed  to  Sara};^siia,  wh^re  lie  took  oommand  of  thn  troopR, 
),000  in  number,  engaged  in  the  celebrated  siege  af  tbat  dfcy. 
Marbot  was  ordered  by  the  Marshal  to  lead  a  stomiiag  par^  of  eiKht 
■companies  of  grenadiers,  with  the  promise  of  promotion  if  sncoemful, 
bat,  while  reconnoitring  the  point  where  the  aseanlt  vraa  to  be  made, 
he  was  struck  bj  a  shot,  and  again  most  dangeronsly  wounded.  He 
recovered  only  in  time  to  be  present  at  the  sorreuder  of  the  city  to 

»Lannes. 
Soragosea  token,  Latrnes  returned  to  Paris,  accompanied  by  3{arbot. 
Within  ten  days  of  their  arrival  thtire  they  were  again  ai  route  to  join 
<iha  Bmperor  at  Augsburg,  in  his  new  campaign  ^jainst  Aostria. 
Marbot  was  soon  again  in  the  thick  of  the  fray.  He  had  another 
•extraordinary  escape  at  the  battle  of  Hckmnhl.  I>annes  had  nrderiKl 
■him  to  conduct  a  regiment  of  cuirassiers,  which  had  been  misdirected 
by  another  nide-de-eamp,  to  a  point  where  it  was  to  charge  a  re^ment 
-of  Croftte.  In  the  charge  which  took  place  the  Croals  were  annihi- 
lated, hot  ^larliot's  horse  was  killed  under  him.  and  he  was  dismpant^'d. 
'The  cuirassiers,  carrying  their  charge  too  far,  were  in  their  turn  met 
by  a  regiment  of  Anstrian  lancers,  who  repulsed  them,  and  they 
Tetreated  at  a  gallop  over  the  groand  where  Marbot  lay,  pursued  by 
the  Anstrians.  There  was  a  distance  of  a  few  hundred  feet  only 
between  the  two  corps,  and  if  Marbot  hnd  been  left  behind,  he  would 
have  been  killed  to  a  certainty.  Two  mounted  cairaaaiers  gave  him 
■their  hands,  and  tho3,  half  lifted  from  the  ground,  he  bounded  along 
with  them  with  tremendous  strides,  while  they  galloped  ot  a  fearful 
pace  over  the  short  distance  which  separated  them  from  their  own 
lines.  "  It  was  time  for  my  gymnastic  course,"  he  says,  "  to  end,  for 
T  was  completely  out  of  breath,  and  could  not  hare  continned.  I 
learned  then  how  inconvenient  are  the  heavy  long  boots  of  the 
-cuirassiers  in  time  of  war;  for  a  young  ofTicer  in  the  regiment,  who, 
like  me,  had  his  horse  killed  under  him,  and  was  supported  by  two 
-of  his  comrades  on  the  return  gallop  in  the  same  manner  that  I  was, 
lound  himself  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  horses  on  account  of  his 
heavy  boots  ;  he  was  left  behind,  and  was  killed  by  an  Anstrian 
^dancer,  while  I  had  escaped  by  reason  of  my  light  hoots." 
f  The  next  day  it  became  absolutely  necessary,  for  the  safety  of  the 
*rmy  in  its  fnture  proceedings,  to  take  the  town  of  Itatisbon  at  any 
■cost.  The  Emperor  himself  directed  th**  proceedings,  and  was  wounded 
while  so  doing.     The  paiu  was  gn>at,  though   the   wound  was  slight, 

I  bat  Napoleon  was  soon  able  to  r<'mount  his  horse  and  to  ride  along 
"the  linos  of  his  army,  while  Lanues  was  making  preparations  for  the 
daaault  of  Ratisbon.  When  all  was  rvwly  the  Emperor  returned  to 
his  post  overlooking  the  point  of  assault.  A  battery  of  guns  hul 
obattered   the   ramparts   sofficiently   to  make   a  slope  by  wliich  the 
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assault  could  be  miule,  but  there  remained  a  height  of  eight  ur  ten 
feet  of  wall,  against  whieli  it  was  neceasary  to  place  Ecaling- ladders. 
Lannes  called  for  fifty  volunteers  to  lead  the  aesaultiug  body  with 
laddera ;  the  only  diiKculty  was  to  select  the  number  ont  of  aX\  who 
volnnteered  for  the  danj^erous  duty.  On  advancing  to  the  breach 
they  were  all  swppt  away  by  the  encmy'd  fire.  Another  party  of 
volunteers  was  called  for.  with  the  Kume  result.  When  the  call  was 
made  a  third  time,  there  was  no  longer  the  Rame  deaire  to  volunteer 
for  a  duty  which  now  appeared  to  lead  to  cprtain  death.  Though 
the  Emperor  was  looking  on,  and  tht>  whole  army  was  present,  no  one 
volunteered.  There  was  a  monrnfii!  silence  thronghont  the  ranks. 
■'The  intrepid  Lannes,"  says  Marbot,  *'  then  exclaimed,  *  1  will  .«diow 
yoa  that  before  being  a  marshal  I  was  a  grenadier,  and  am  so  still.* 
He  seized  a  ladder  and  was  about  to  mount  the  breach.  His  aide-de- 
camps endeavoured  to  prevent  him,  but  he  insisted  upon  going.  I 
then  took  upon  myself  to  say,  '  Slonsienr  le  51an.'chal,  yoa  would  not 
wish  us  to  be  dishonoured;  we  sboald  be  so  if  you  received  the 
slightest  wound  iu  carrying  a  ladder  to  the  rauipart  before  every  one 
of  your  aides-de-camp  had  been  killed.'  Then,  in  spite  of  his  efforts, 
1  snatched  the  ladder  from  bitii  aud  placed  it  un  my  shoulder,  while 
Vitry  took  the  other  end  of  it,  and  .the  other  aides-de-camp  by  couples 
also  took  op  ladders.*' 

"  At  the  idght  of  a  mar.<ihal  of  France  disputing  with  his  aides-de- 
camp  who  should  first  mount  the  Ijreach,  a  cry  of  enthuijlusni  aitwe 
from  the  whole  division!  Officers  and  soldiers  all  claimed  the  honour 
of  mounting  at  the  head  of  the  aiiii^a tilting  column.  They  endeavoured 
to  push  ufl  aside,  and  to  lay  bold  of  the  ladders;  but  in  yielding  we 
should  have  given  the  impression  of  having  acted  a  little  comedy  for 
the  purpose  of  rousiiicr  the  plan,  of  the  tnjops.  The  Marshal  nnder- 
stood  thii?,  and  though  he  feared  that  his  atafl' would  be  exterminated 
in  making  so  perilous  an  attack,  he  allowed  us  to  proceed." 

Marbot,  havitig  had  most  experience,  organised  and  led  the  attack. 
By  on«^  of  those  strange  accidents  of  war,  while  the  first  two  assaulting 
parties  had  been  destroyed  before  arriving  at  the  wall,  the  third  reached 
it  without  losing  a  single  man.  The  wall  was  escaladed  in  the  presence 
of  the  whole  army,  tte  assaulting  column  succeeded  in  forcing  an 
entrance,  and  the  town  was  carried  with  comparatively  little  loss. 
As  a  reward  for  this  sen'ice,  the  Emperor  promised  to  promote  Marbot 
to  the  rank  of  major. 

The  next  service  which  Rfarbot  rendered  to  the  Emperor  was,  if 
possible,  even  more  dangerous  and  critical,  and  one  of  which  ho  was 
prouder  than  of  any  other,  piirtly  because  it  was  \'oIuntari]y  undertaken, 
whereas  the  others  were  by  orders  of  bis  superior  officers.  A  few  days 
after  the  taking  of  Ralisbon,  the  French  army  was  at  Molk,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube,      The  town  was  dominated  by  a  great  rock  in 
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the  fona  oF  &  promontory,  on  ths  summit  of  which  was  a  Benedictine 
convt-nt  ol'preftt  wealth.  The  rooms  of  the  monastery  looke<l  oat  on 
the  Danube,  ond  to  a  vast  distance  beyond.  The  Kmperor  and  many 
oi  his  marshals,  inclnding  l^nnes,  were  lodged  for  the  ntgbfc  in  this 
monastery. 

On  the-  opposite  bank  of  the  Danube  the  camp  fires  of  the  Austrian 

rmy  could  be  seen ;  bat  it  was  not  known  what  thft  force  consisted 

"of.      It  was  essftitial  to  Napoleon's  further  movements  that  he  should 

know  whether  General  Hiller's  diTisLoa  was  with  the  main  army  or 

not,  and  the  only  means  of  ascertaining  this  promptly  was  to  send  a 

trusted  man  across  the  river  into  the  enemy's  camp. 

Marbot  wa&  sent  tor.  and  ou  the  su|^estion,  not  the  demand,  of 
Napoleon  himself,  volunteered  for  the  duty,  involving  almost  certain 
di-ath.  of  cro&sin^  the  Dnnube  by  night  In  a  boat,  landing  in  the 
ouemyV  camp,  kidnapping  and  carrying  off  two  or  three  men  from 
the  Au&lrians.  The  Danube,  being  in  Qood,  was  threo  miles  in  width. 
Tly?  danger  of  the  crossing  wos  immensely  increased  by  the  heavy  flood 
bringing  down  great  quantities  of  trees  recently  felted  in  the  adjoining 
muuutuius.  A  gale  of  wind  was  blowing,  and  torrents  of  rain  were 
fallinjj.  The  boatmen  of  the  place  refused  tu  i^mbark,  insistiug  that 
to  attempt  the  crosaing  waa  almost  certain  death.  Napoleon  then 
gjive  orders  that  six  of  them  were  to  be  compelled  by  force  to  take 
Marlwt  across  the  river,  and  soldiers  were  told  ofl"  to  sei*  that  they 
performed  this  dnty.  Marbot  was  conveyed  acrofis  the  river,  landed  witli 
bis  soldiers  on  the  opposite  bank,  escaped  detection  in  the  darkness 
from  the  Atistrian  guard,  and  succeeded  in  kidnapping  three  men, 
whom  they  brought  across  the  river  to  Napoleon.  When  questioned 
by  the  Kmperor  himself,  it  turned  out  that  they  belonged  to  General 
Hiller's  corps,  and  thus  the  important  question  was  solved. 

The  boatmen  were  rewarded  by  presents  of  12,000  frs.  each.     Tlie 

Emperor  also  directed  that  the  kidnapped  men  should  be  retnmed  to 

the  Austrian  Array  with   gifts    of  money  to  recompense    them  for 

|.theii-  fright,  saying  that  any  one  giving  information  to  him,  even  in- 

)hintarily,  ought  to  be  rewarded. 

The  interesting  events  which  followed  in  this  campaign— the  occupa- 

,  tion  of  the  island  of  Lobau  in  the  middle  of  the  Danube,  the  crossing 

^pf  the  river,  the  battle  of  Ksiiling,  the  breaking  of  the  bridges  by  the 

Austrians  in  the  middle  of  the  battle,  tb«  critical  position  of  Napoleon 

and  hiii  retreat  to  the  island  again,  the  death  of  Marshal  Lannes  in 

the  arms  of  Marbot,  from  a  wound  at  Ki«sling,  the  fortifying  of  Lobau 

^Lwith  B  view  to  again  crossing  the  Danube,  snd  the  crowning  victory 

^uf   Wagram — are  all   matters   of   general    history,    though    Marbot 

^WB  them  with  great  vividness,  and  with  many  fresh  details  which 

throw  light  upon  them. 

On  the  death  of  Lannei:,  ifarbot  was  transferred  to  the  staff  of 
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Marelial  Mass^na,  and  remaiu^d  with  lum  during  Uie  r«8t  uf  Uie 
AoBtrian  campaign,  and  during  Uia  campaign  iu  i*ortugid.  His 
relations  with  his  new  chief  w«re  not  uf  a  friendly  character.  The 
miaou dorstaoding  had  ita  ori^nn  in  an  incident  at  the  battle  of 
Wagram. 

At  a  critical  part  of  that  battle,  one  of  the  divisions  under 
]klBaa£)iia  was  falling  back  on  its  reserves,  pursoed  by  the  Aastrian 
cavalry.  It  was  necessary  to  stem  the  torrent  of  fugitives  and  give 
a  new  direction  to  their  flight,  lost  they  should  involve  three  other  regi* 
ments  in  reserve  in  a  common  root.  All  Uaas^'na'a  aides-de-camp  bat 
one  wore  already  engaged  in  conveying  hiK  orders.  The  one  remaining 
by  his  side  was  his  son.  Prosper  Ma.sa£na,  who  was  making  his  Brst 
campaign.  The  Marshal  feared  to  expose  hia  son  on  a  mission  which 
was  of  th«  most  perilous  nattii-e,  for  it  wat;  more  than  probable  that 
the  aide-de-camp  who  shonld  venture  into  the  middle  of  tho-  disordered 
mob  of  fugitives  would  be  sabred  by  the  enemy.  At  this  moment 
Harbot  retnmed  from  some  other  mission,  and  without  ^ving  hi;n 
time  to  breathe,  the  Marshal  ordet-ed  him  to  throw  himself  into 
.  danger  he  feared  for  his  son. 

"  '  I  bad  too  strong  a  »ieiisa  of  duty,'  says  Marbot,  '  not  to  untlei-sttnid 
ihftt  a  manhal  was  un<ler  no  obligation  to  follow  the  rule  wbic^  AJdnt-de- 
tiUop  have  matle  for  themKelvef,  to  take  their- turn  in  carrying  orders, 
however  perilous.  The  cliief  mubt,  under  certain  circumstances,  employ 
the  Qflic(>r  he  thuik»  best  ^itQ.[ilioJ  to  execute  his  ordei's.  AJthou^h  rraeper 
hod  taken  but  one  m<>ssa^  thnt  day,  and  it  wtts  his  turn  to  go,  I  made  no 
objection.  1  wa«  indeed  pfoud  of  the  cotihduuL-e  reposed  in  mo  by  my  »«lec- 
tion  for  such  a  duty.  The  Murtthul,  huwe^tT,  destroyed  ujy  iUu^uns  by 
saying  to  me  in  »  whei'dliug  toue :  '  Vou  undorstaud,  my  fiiend.  why  1  do 
not  send  my  ma,  though  it  is  hLs  turn  to  gu.  1  feai-  he  uuiy  be  killed. 
You  uiideivUi-nd — you  uiiderKtuud.'  1  ought  to  bavo  been  silent :  but.  in- 
iligoaut  ut  siK-h  egotism  bu  liltlo  iliMgiii».<d,  I  could  not  n-fniiu  from  n-plying, 
iu  the  pi-uNtiuee  of  wvurul  gunuiulo,  '  MoiuuLnir  \v  Miu-i-chul.  1  was  on  the 
puiut  of  titArtJiig  uiidiii'  tliu  Iwlivf  that  I  wiu;  to  )H.Tfonn  a  liuty ;  I  rufret 
that  you  have  kJiowu  me  my  uiint^ike,  fur  I  uuw  uadtTtiUind  that,  compelled 
to  HendouR  of  yotiraideR-de-a»np  Ui  ati  atmoKt  certntn  doath,  you  prefer  that 
it  should  lie  mysdif  rathsr  than  your  t^on  ;  but  I  thirk  you  might  have  Apared 
me  thiH  rruel  truth.'  And  nithout  waiting  fnr  any  reply,  I  started  otf  «n  my 

flrrtuid  at  full  gaJlop I  .-^oon  found  Pro^jier   MaMii'iia  at  my  .<ride. 

The  brave  lad,  indignant  Umt  his  father  should  have  expo^eil  me  in  place  of 
himself,  had  iwra-pe^l  in  ordor  to  follow  me.  •  I  winh,'  he  said,  'tn  share  the 
danger  which  should  have  bepn  .spared  you.  if  the  blind  trf'ndprne.'W  of  my 
father  had  not  rendered  him  iinju.st  to  you."  The  noble  .simplicity  of  the 
young  uia.n  plcf).wd  me.     Tii  his  place  I  should  have  actpd  a.s  he  did. 

"  Our  position  in  the  mrU-^  of  fugitives  and  Austrian  Lancers  wss  most 
critical.  1  had  a  triple  task  to  pei-form — to  ward  oft'  the  blows  aimed  at 
young  MitRH^na,  who,  having  had  no  experience  with  hi«  «word,  ws*  v*iy 
tiTLskilf  111 ;  to  dt^eud  mjiwlf ;  and,  thirdly,  to  induce  the  fugit ix't?  aoldiefx  to 
cJiange  their  courae  bo  as  not  to  thi-ow  into  confusion  thf  rpgim^nts  in 
lesei-ve.  We  succeeded,  however,  in  our  task,  and  neither  Ptxwpw  nor  1 
i-eceived  any  wounds.  We  returned  to  the  Mai^hat,  who  uttereJ  a  cry  at 
seeing  his  son  covered  with  blood ;  but  on  lieoring  that  be  was  not  wuunded 
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tto  his  angei',  luiO  in  the  preetenra  uf  Uie  ssneiulft  ami  tt 
t  the  Eiupei-oi-'ti  suiff  he  roundly  ubuHeil  uu  son.  '  Wlti> 
ordered  you.  young  fool,  to  mix  yourself  io  sudi  n  viHee  i  *  Thi'  aii>wer  of 
Pixwper  was  renlly  Nublime.  '  Who  oitlered  me  1  My  honour  1  I  wishflJ  to 
prove  to  my  comrade;^  in  the  itnny  iiitd  to  Fmuee  tliat  if  I  un  not  deMiiit.'<l 
lu  have  Uie  mititAi-y  laleiit  which  has  i-eDderod  my  fnthcr  ilUutiioiut,  I  iiui 
at  Iv&st  by  my  coiii-o^u  worthy  to  bear  the  namv  uf  Mn^Minu.'  Th<:-  Kiajieiui- 
wtui  infornierl  of  wlint  had  paetst^,  uiid  when  ^hoi-lly  iiftA-i-  ht-  nimo  iua'U8» 
MajjsiJna'g  sUiiT,  he  eiilEed  Proffpcr  to  liis  side,  and  tAkin^  him  kindly  by  the 
ear,  said  :  '  W'l>11  done,  mon  eker,  this  i^  bow  young  moii  llko  you  ulioulil  liegin 
their<.'areeni;'i)iid  thou,  turning  to  tho  Muitihul,  h<.>  taid  lolum  inn  low  voice, 
but  BO  ns  to  hv  hfwu'd  by  Oenciiil  Bci-tmnd,  who  repoit*d  it  to  mt> :  '1  love 
my  brother  Louis  rm  much  hk  you  cherwh  your  son,  but  when  he  van  my 
iiidede-oiunp  in  Italy  he  did  his  duty  like  tho  others,  aud  I  tJionld  have 
jfejired  to  discredit  hJm  if  I  had  expoised  one  of  his  eomrmles  in  his  ph»re,' " 

B^rom  that  time  forth  Mas»6a&  evidently  owed  Harbot  a  grudge. 
I  Another  incident  of  the  ba.ttle  of  Wagraui,  of  more  hiatorical 
importance,  I  have  not  ibuud  recorded  elsewhere.  Marshal  BemndoM* 
had  for  some  time  been  disaflected  to  the  Emperor.  After  the  first 
day's  fiffhting  at  Wsgram  he  criticised  very  Lostilely  the  tactic* 
piirsned,  and  he  said  publicly,  in  the  presence  of  tliose  who  rei>orted 
it  to  tJio  Emperor,  that  the  passage  of  the  Daacbe  and  the  action  which 
followed  bad  been  badly  directed,  aad  if  he  had  kimself  the  command 
he  would,  by  a  mvunk  mfirueuvre  and  almost  without  6ghting,  reduce 
Prince  Charles  to  the  necessity  of  laying  down  his  arms.  Daring  the 
lighting  of  the  next  day  the  Saxon  troops  under  the  commaad  of 
iJemadotte,  being  badly  led,  were  repnl»ed  by  the  Ansthan  cavalry, 
and  fell  back  in  disorder  on  Massena's  corps,  tiemadotte  galloped 
bock  to  head  his  men  and  to  rally  them,  and  in  doing  so  funnd  him- 
self in  the  presence  of  Napoleon,  who,  in  on  ironical  tone,  said  to  him  ; 
"  Is  this  thi"  sarnnie  nmn'i'uv^rrhv  which  yon  count  on  reducing  I'rince 
Charles  to  the  necesaity  of  laying  down  his  annB  ?"  Beraadotte  was 
stapefied,  and  before  lie  could  stammer  out  a  few  words,  Napoleon,  in 
a  loud  voice  and  in  a  tono  of  the  utmost  severity,  said :  *'  1  withdraw 

from  you  the  command  of  the  army  which  you   direct  so  ill 

Withdraw  at  nnce,  and  quit  the  army  in  twenty-four  boors.  I  have 
no  need  of  a  blundt'rer  sach  as  yon."  This  Kaid,  the  Kmperor  tamed 
his  bock  on  the  Marshal,  and  taking  command  himself  of  the  Saxons. 
rt-atored  order  in  their  ranks,  and  led  them  again  against  the  enemy. 
Bcrnadotte  was  with  difficulty  prevented  by  his  aides-do-camp  throw- 
ing himself  on  the  bayonets  of  the  enemy.  He  wandered  all  day 
■over  the  field  of  battle,  and  eventually  withdrew  to  France.  On 
hiB  return  to  Paris  he  was  entrusted  with  another  command  by  the 
Minister  of  War,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Emperor.  A  few 
months  later  he  was  elected  by  the  Diet  of  Sweden  as  successor  to 
their  Kiug,  and  aa  Crown  Prince  of  that  country  he  led  their  army 
in  the  campaign  uf  18113  against  j^rance,  and  had  his  revenge  on  the 
Kmperor  at  the  decisi\-e  battle  of  Leipsic. 
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Early  in  1810  Marbot  again  left  IVris  to  join  Maasena'a  slafl"  in 
Spoin,  and  BerveU  in  Ibe  two  campaigns  in  Portugal  of  I8H'  and 
1811,  which  he  says  were  full  of  hardship  to  him.  Twice  he  was 
severely  wounded.  He  receired  no  reward,  and  not  even  a  kindly  re- 
QOgoition  from  the  Marshal.  This  was  the  more  strange,  as  on  one 
occasion,  when  Mn&»L'na  wrs  exmniniog  on  footr  Uie  fortifications  of 
Ciudad  liodrigo  and  a  shell  bnrst  close  to  him,  covering  hiin  with 
Band  and  dir*.  which  for  the  time  completely  blinded  him,  Marbot 
took  him  ou  his  bock  and  carried  him  some  dLttance  tilt  out  of  danger. 

Marbot 'a  account  of  those  campaigns,  including  the  taking  of  Ciadad 
liodrigo  and  Almeida,  the  advance  into  Portugal,  the  liattle  of 
Buaaco,  the  winter  spent  by  Massona's  force  before  the  lines  of  Torres 
Vedraa  and  his  retreat  the  following  spring,  the  battles  of  Fuentes 
d'Onoru  and  In  front  of  Almeida,  are  very  full ;  they  are  of  interest 
chiefly  in  tlie  fuller  evidence  they  give  of  the  difaatrous  effect  of  the 
quarrels  and  misunderstaadings  between  the  various  marshals  employed 
in  Portugal  and  Spain. 

"  The  most  romplfte  niiai-chy  [Vie  wiys]  prevailed  among  the  morslials 
and  tin*  chiefs  of  the  vnnouK  ocr/w  ttamifv.  Earh  one  coiiAidered  himsolf 
imle|)eii(leni,  mill  wuuld  render  riu»idof  men  or  pmvi^ionH  to  the  otiterii.  In 
viiiu  the  Kui|teror  liiii)!«.-lCui.LiirL«Mi(J  tlio  must  [Wiemptory  ortlur*  to  the  chiefs 

tOfiipjtoit  oue.tiiotlier JSuiie  obeyed, nmleach  pi-etendcd  to  have  nfetl 

of  idt  the  lesoun-ei.  he  could  dispiwo  "F.  Getit*r«J  Saiiit-{.'vr  ^vaa  on  the  point 
of  bciii^  crushed  in  Cutaloiiia  (jwuuku  Miti-shid  Sucbet,  (.loverngr  of  AT>|p>n, 
refused  to  ^eml  hiui  u  single  brttUdiou.  Mui-shul  SouU  waa  abandoDcd  m\ 
Oporto  because  Marshal  Vic-tor  iwgk'irLed  to  obey  tlio  order  he  had  received  toj 
join  Iiim.  Hoult  in  his  turn  it-f iisud,  later,  lu  fome  to  the  tueeour  of  Blasecna 
when  lit  v\w  jjalri'B  of  Liwhon.  M'uwl'HB  c-uulil  not  ye'-  l^essitre**  to  aid  him  in 
tlghtiLji;  the  English  hefore  Almeida,  w1k?q  an  additiouul  divixion  might  Itave 
luriieil  ih^  tide  agaiiiM  Wellinn^tuti.  I  eould  quote  a  maW  of  examples  of 
egulbui  and  difsohedimice  which  cau.Hed  the  detitructiou  of  the  f^-cnch  armLcn 
in  the  Peiiinsida." 

Maucna  was  the  chief  safferer  from  the  want  of  cooperation  of  the 

other  marshals,  liis  relations  with  his  brother  marshals  and  generals 
were  embittered  by  a  paerile  matter,  which  is  another  illustration  of 
the  old  saying  ;  Ch-'rcfuz  la  femme.  Marliol  says  that  Masse'ua  brought 
with  him  to  tSpain  a  Madame  X.  lie  had  only  consented  to  take 
command  in  Portugal  upon  the  express  understanding  with  the 
Emperor  that  he  waa  to  be  allowed  to  take  this  lady  with  him.  In 
tlie  advance  on  Portugal  there  was  a  meeting  with  Mass^-oa  and 
Marshals  Ney,  Regnier.  Jiinot,  and  Montbnin.  They  had  come 
some  distance  for  a  conncil  of  war,  aod  Masai^na,  who  had  been 
nccustomed  to  dine  alone  with  Madame  X.,  apart  fram  his  stttff,  asked 
tliem  to  join  his  tablp  before  returning  to  their  respective  camps.  A  few 
minutes  before  sitting  down  to  dinner  MassSaa  summoned  Madame  X., 
who  on  finding  herself  in  the  presence  of  the  marshals  was  about  to  with- 
draw, but  Massfina  called  out  to  Ney,  in  a  loud  voice:  ''My  dear  Marshal. 
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give  youi'  arm  to  Afatlame."     Ney  grew  pale,  but  refltrain>*d  liiniselfj 
■k&od  condncted  the  lady  to  th^e  table,  bnfc  diin'ng  the  dinner  he  did  not 
Hneak     a    single   word    to  her,   and    adJresae^l    himself    wholly    to 
^pbntljrun  on  his  left.      Miidame  X.,  feeling  that  she  was  in  a  false 
position,    was  greatly  agitated,  and    finally  ffll    into  a  fainting  6t. 
The  four  marshals  immediately  lefb  the  table,  and  expressed  them- 
selves in  very  indignant  terms  on  what  had  occnrred.     Dating  from 
this  scene  there  was  a  very  bad   feeling  between  these  ofHcers  and 

■  Marshal  MaHs^na. 
Madame  X.  appear*  to  have  been  a  great  canse  of  embarrass- 
ment to  the  army.  As  there  were  no  roads  for  carriages  Jo  Portugal, 
she  accompanied  Mass^na  on  horseback.  Her  fatigaes  contribated 
greatly  to  retard  hia  movements,  for  it  was  impossible  to  leave  her 
behind  without  exposing  her  to  be  carried  off  by  guerillas.  It  was 
H  necessary  on  her  accoiiot  to  make  very  thort  stages.  The  Marshal, 
Bon  more  than  one  occasion,  lost  most  precious  time  through  th.iB. 
In  the  retreat  into  Spain  in  llSll  ber  position  became  very  critical. 
Her  horse  fell  several  titnea  with  her  in  the  mountain  passes,  and 
the  poor  woman,  who  bore  it  with  the  greatest  courage,  was  cruelly 
braised.  At  last  it  was  necessary  to  have  her  carried  in  a  Utter 
by  grenadiers.  The  Marshal  implored  his  men  not  to  abandon  her, 
and  often  exclaimed — "  What  a  mistake  1  have  made  in  bringing  a 
woman  to  the  war !  '' 

I  The  campaign  ended,  so  far  as  Aiass^ma  and  ^[arbot  are  con- 
cerned, on  the  arrival  of  the  retreating  army  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo. 
lIass(Sna  was  then  recalled  in  disgrace,  and  web  superseded  by 
Marshal  Marmont.  Marbot  returned  with  his  chief  to  Paris. 
^larbot'a  next  service  was  as  major  in  a  cavalry  r«^raent — the 
Twenty-third  Chasseurs.  In  the  absence  of  the  oolonel  through  ill- 
nps8,  hfl  commanded  this  regiment,  for  many  months  daring  the 
I  Rusaian  campaign,  and  was  eventually  promoted  to  the  colonelcy, 
KAlthough  his  opportunities  of  seeing  and  hearing  what  was  taking 
place  were  much  fewer  than  when  acting  as  aide-de-camp  to  a  marshal, 
bis  narrative  contains  much  that  is  of  value,  and  may  be  compare<l 
with  advantage  with  those  of  S^gur  and  Pi'renzac.  The  Twenty- 
third  Chasseurs  were  attached  to  the  Second  Army  Corps  nnder  Marshal 
Ondinot,  and  later,  when  this  officer  was  wounded,  under  General 
Saint-Cyr,  an  officer  of  great  skill  and  conrage,  bat  reckless  of  the 
lives  of  his  men.  He  had  begun  life  as  a  comic  actor.  Except  dur- 
ing the  time  of  battle  be  showed  himself  little  to  his  troop"*,  and  was 
often  practising  on  his  violin  when  he  shonld  have  been  looking  after 
die  interests  of  his  corps.  He  had,  however,  real  military  genius. 
His  corpi  d'arm^c  did  not  advance  to  T^Ioscow.  It  remained  behind 
B  on  the  Duna,  and  there  protected  the  flank  of  the  main  advance.  It 
tad  several  most  severe  engagements,  notably  that  at  Polotsk,  in 
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Trhicli  the  TnrBn^-third  l-'hasseara  especially  distingaished  them- 
sehree.  On  the  retreat  of  the  Grand  Army  from  Moscow,  the 
Second  Army  Corps  fell  into  line  with  it  shortly  before  it  orrired 
on  the  banks  of  the  B''-ri%ina.  Marbot's  regiment  fonnd  no  difficntty 
in  fording  thia  ri\»r,  which  w»s  not  a  wide  ont>,  before  the  two  bridgw 
were  constructed  by  the  engineers.  He  says  that  the  crosaing  by  foot 
soldiers  might  hare  been  greatly  facilitated  by  placing  lines  of  carta 
across  the  bed  of  the  river,  so  that  the?  men  might  step  from  one  to 
the  other.  No  one,  however,  would  listen  to  his  soggestion.  Having 
occasion  to  recroas  the  river  in  search  of  some  of  his  baggage  on  the 
night  before  the  main  army  crossed, and  when  there  occarred  the  terrible 
disaster  so  often  described,  he  fband  the  two  bridges  quite  deserted. 
'llie  losses  of  the  following  day  might  hare  been  aToided  if  the  stalf 
of  the  nrniy  hud  availed  themselves  of  that  night  to  send  across  the 
baggage  and  the  oU.OOU  str^^lers.  He  found  this  vast  mass  oE 
people  qnietly  seated  rotmd  their  camp  fires,  grilling  their  ratiomt  of 
horae-tleah,  unconscious  of  the  disaster  that  would  overtake  th»m  on 
the  morrow  in  the  crossing,  which  at  that  moment  could  havo  been 
effected  without  difficulty.  In  vain,  when  passing  by  the  camps  of 
the  general  staff  and  thnt  of  Marshal  Oudinot.  'he.  pointed  out  to  tfae 
staff  officers  that  the  bridg(«  wore  deserted,  and  how  easy  it  would 
be  to  compel  the  vast  crowdn  of  unarmed  men  to  cross  when  there 
was  no  eneray  to  oppose  them.  Thoy  replied  only  with  eranTe 
words,  each  one  leaving  it  to  others  to  direct  the  operation.  Tftking 
himself  a  few  soldiers,  he  succeeded,  by  persuasion  alone,  in  indncing 
two  to  three  thonsand  of  these  wretched  people  to  cross  the  bridges. 
The  vast  mass  remained  behind,  and  next  day  felt  rictiiBS  to  their 
own  neglect  and  to  the  remisimess  of  the  staff. 

"  It  was  ill  i\m  d)soi'(l>--re<1  camp,"  he  ndtls  "  that  I  saw  for  the  first  time 
tlip  soldiers  rotoming  fi-oin  Moscow.  Mj-  lienrt  was  brolien  at  the  sight. 
^\11  gmdes  were  confonntlpd  :  no  Jirms,  no  iniiform--^.  Solrfiers,  officer*,  and 
oven  |p>uomls  were  mvenvi  with  n\p*,  ami  ImviTi^  for  hoots  bnnds  of  lenther 
uimI  cidtb.  Tlinusoniis  of  men  of  ull  imtions  wen's  mixed  together,  speaking 
itU  the  langtiugefl  of  Europe,  without  1>eii)g  able  to  untlerstand  one  another." 

After  crosslug  the  BiVi' ^ina  and  the  marthea  of  Zembin,  the  French 
borut  the  bridges  behijad  tbem  ;  but  unfortunately  this  was  of  httle 
uM  to  them.  A  severe  frost  the  next  night  froze  the  river  and  the 
uiarsh<.'!i  sufiicieutly  lu  enable  the  Kussiuus  to  ctoaa.  Heuceforth  the 
Second  Army  Corpu  funned  the  rearguard  of  the  army.  In  spite  of 
the  general  disorgaoiaution,  Marbot  was  able  to  keep  his  regiment 
weil  together,  and  it  funued  a  striking  contrast  to  others ;  so  much  so, 
that  Napoleon  could  scarcely  believe  that  so  many  of  its  men 
re«iaaied  under  arms.  In  comparing  iM&rbot's  account  of  this 
torribte  retreat  with  that  of  S^^r,  It  appears  that  in  one  respeirt  the 
Utter  has  somewhat  overstated  the  difficaldee  of  the  army.     Marbot 
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that  it  was  uot  true  that  food  was  so  scarce  that  the  men  were 
Iuc«(]  to  eat  hnman  Cesb,  th&re  was  always  u  suiHcicMicy  of  hone-fleshy 
owiiL^  to  the  vaijt  uumber  of  horses  which  succumbed  along  the  roate^ 
land  pnmsioDS  alao  were  Qot  waattiig  in  the  country  after  passing  the 
Sf'-r'sinu.  The  cold,  however,  was  terribiv  ;  it  told  worst  upon  tho8» 
troops  which  had  not  been  long  with  the  army  in  their  retreat.  On 
December  -1  the  division  of  General  Grotien.  ]  2.000  strong,  quitted 
Wtlna  to  sapport  the  main  army  in  its  retreat.  On  the  night  of  the 
^^  <ith  the  cold  was  more  than  usually  severe.  The  transition  of  this 
H  oorpa  from  hot  barracks  to  the  extreme  cold  of  the  bivonac  on  the  snow 
mused  nearly  nil  of  them  to  die.  In  the  same  manner  300  Neapolitan 
cavalry,  t}ie  bodygnard  of  Murat,  who  had  also  just  joined  the  army 
from  Wilno,  all  died  the  first  night  they  passed  on  the  pnow. 

»Ab  an  illnstration  of  the  effect  of  these   scenes  upon  individnale. 
Marhot  states  that  one  of  the  most  vigorous  and  bra7Pst  officers  of 
his  own  regiment  was  bo  dismayed  by  what  he  saw  that  he  laid  him- 
self down  on  the  snow,  and  that  nothing  oould  porsnade  him  to  get  up 
.    again.      He  died  theri^.     Many  men  of  all  ranks  shot  themaelves,  so 
a!;  to  put  an  end   to  their  sufferings.     After   paning  the  B^r^ina, 
K  Marhot  diftmonnted  hiR  men,  and  forming  sleigha,  harnessed  the  horses 
"  to  them,   and  carried   hia  men   with   greater  safety  and  comfort  to 
them  in  thi.q  way.     The  route  wa.<t   covered  with   mnsketa,  thrown 
away  by  stragglers,  and  each  of  his  chasseurs  provided   himself  with 
^&  ooaple,    and    with    ample    supplies    of    cartouches.       Finally,   the 
^^Kiemeu  was  crossed  on  December  13;   Russian  soil  was  quitted,  and 
the  dangers  of  the  Army  from  the  enemy  were  at  an  end. 

•  Eenoeforward  the  chief  danger  was  from  Polish  robbers  disguised 
as  Coaeaoks.  Marbot  says  that  afler  croesing  the  Niemen  and  hading' 
quarters  in  Polish  tillages,  the  transltioD  froni  tbe  open  bivooac  to 

■  hot  rooms  was  the  cause  of  general  Uluess  to  the  army,  and  that 
many  utBcere,  among  tb«m  two  g^enerals,  succumbed  to  this,  after 
passing  i^fely  through  all  the  previous  dauigers  of  the  retreat. 

I  There  oould  uot  be  better  evidence  of  the  care  Marbot  toc^ 
of  bis  regiment  than  th<*  statistics  he  gives  of  it.  Of  the  lOSO  men 
who  had  entered  on  the  campaign,  0t^3  were  stilt  in  the  ranks  at  the 
close  of  it.  well  mounted,  and  Ot  to  cany  arms  ;  10^  had  been  killed, 
77  bad  been  taken  prisoners,  and  the  remainder  were  Afww  rf«*  cmnbat 
throngh  wounds  or  diseafie,  ur  were  minsing.  He  thinks  the 
total  losses  of  the  I'Vench  army  have  been  somewhat  over-eetimated. 
The  actaal  number  of  soldiers  who  originally  entfred  RtmsiB  was 
HS25,000;  of  these  155,000  only  were  natives  of  France,  tlie  remainder 
^  were  foreigners  in  alliance  with  Prance,  liararians,  Saxons,  Italians, 

60,000    Frenchmen,     be    says,    recroseed     the 

who  were  made  prisoners  in  Uonia,   retamed 

home   after  181i;  65,000  thertfore  were  killed  in   battle  or  died  ci 


Swiss,     and    Poles. 
■  >^iemen,  and   30,000 
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wounda  or  JLsease.  Of  the  170,000  allies,  the  great  mass  deserted, 
or  allowed  themselves  to  be  made  prisoners.  He  rnrther  adds  that 
in  the  various  battlea  in  Kiissia  nearly  100,0uO  prisoners  were 
taken  by  the  French,  but  that  not  a  single  one  of  them  was  sent 
across  the  frontier;  they  all  succeeded  in  eficaptng,  and  many  of 
them  rejoined  the  Rnssian  armies  and  foaght  again. 

On  his  retam  to  Prance  after  this  dtso-stroas  retreat,  Marbot  wa*: 
employed  without  delay  in  reorganising  a  cavalry  brigade  for  a  new 
campaign.  He  testifies  to  the  extraordinary  exertioni  made  by  the 
aatboritic-8  to  6U  the  lanka.  Never  had  recruiting  produced  stronger 
and  better  soldiers.  The  laat  re»er\-e«  of  France,  however,  were  drawn 
npon  for  this  purpoae.  Men  trho  had  paid  for  aubstitulee  in  former 
conscriptions  were  now,  in  gross  breach  of  faith,  compelled  to  join  the 
army.  The  prefects  in  every  department  were  deprived  of  their 
guards.  As  a  result,  Kapoieon  was  able  to  bring  into  line  for  the 
campaign  of  Ijeiptdc  a  formidable  army. 

Harbot  again  took  bis  part  in  this  war  with  hts  cavalry  regiment 
and  so  diMtinguisht^d  himself  that  the  Kmperor  accumulated  hononi 
upon  htm.  Hitherto  promotion  had  come  to  him  slowly,  and  he  bad 
often  been  dL!>appointed.  Tromises  had  been  forgotten;  other  claims 
had  by  strange  mischances  been  preferred  to  his.  On  one  occasion 
his  brother,  serving  on  the  same  staff,  was  promoted  by  mistake  for 
him.  He  was  now  created  n  baron,  with  a  handsome  dotation,  and 
an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  which  also  entitled  him  to  a 
pension. 

The  campaign,  it  need  not  be  said,  was  a  succesaion  of  disasters  lo 
the  Fmperor.  Everything  went  against  him.  Marliot  says  that  the 
troops  were  seldom  welt  led,  except  when  Napoleon  directed  in  person. 
He  left  too  much  to  the  discretion  of  his  marshals,  and  they  were 
more  bent  on  thinking  each  of  himself,  and  hoping  to  have  his  own 
Ansterlita,  than  of  the  general  interest  of  the  army.  Saint-Cyr  and 
Mortier  refosed  to  march  to  the  relief  of  Vandamme  at  the  battle  of 
Kulm.  There  resulted  a  defeat  with  great  loss.  *'  They  shonid," 
Marbot  sajs,  "  have  been  tried  by  court-martial ;  bot,"  he  adds,  '*  the 
army  was  at  such  a  point  of  exhaustion  that  if  the  Emperor  had  wigh^ 
lo  punish  all  those  who  were  wanting  in  zeal,  he  would  have  hod  to 
dispense  with  the  services  of  all  the  marshals."  Each  of  the  marehal^ 
was  separately  defeated;  Oudinot  at  Gross  Beeren.  Macdouatd  at 
Xatzbach,  Ney  at  Zutterbach  ;  and  last!;  came  the  crowning  disaster 
of  Leipsic  under  the  Emperor  himself.  Defeat  was  hastened  by  the 
defection  of  the  Saxons,  who  crossed  sides  in  the  middle  of  the  battle  ; 
Bemadottc  received  them  into  his  ranks,  and  turned  their  artillery 
against  the  French.  Of  this  battle  Slarlwt  mentions  a  curious  fart, 
that  the  Russians  brought  into  the  field  myriads  of  Baskir  Tartars, 
armed    only  with   hows  and   arrows.     They  advanced   id   such   loose 
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order  that  theiy  could  not  shoot  utraiglit  iu  fi-ont  of  iheiii,  leet  they 

should  kill  their  own  men.     They  6red  their  nrrows  into  the  air  ia 

ench  a  maimer  that  they  might  fall  apoD  the   heads  of  the  enemy. 

Thus  directed,  the  arrows  had  very  little  force,  and  did  scarcely  any 

iiarm.    Marbot  himself  was  slightly  wounded  by  oue  of  theiu,  four  feet 

[in  length,  which  entered  his  Qesh  to  a  depth  of  b&lf  an  iocb.      It  is 

I  ttonecessary  to  refer  further  to  this  disastrouti  battle,  to  the  retreat  of 

KapoIeOD,  and  to  the  preLuature  bluwiug  up  of  the  bridge  over  the 

Elster,  which  resulted  iu  -10,000  men,  includiag'  the  curpti  of  Macdonald, 

jXauriston,  and  Regnier,  being  cut  oil,  and  being  either  killed  in  ihe 

I, city  of  Ijeipsic,  or  niadts  prisoners.    Marbot's  regiment  fortunately  did 

not  ehnre  their  fate  ;  it  covered   ihe  retreat  of  what  remained  uf  the 

French  army,  and  at  Hanau  it  made  five  charges  on  the  porBoiug  eneuiy. 

and  sutlered  very  great  toes.    Marbot  only  escaped  being  killed  by  the 

blowing  ap  of  a  caisson  through  the  cleverness  of  his  faor»>.     This  is 

practically  the  last  matter  of  interest  in  the  book.      Uin  experience  at 

Waterloo  is  given  in  a  few  short  letters,  of  no  great  value. 

The  last  of  these  volnmes  is  melaocholy  reading  comparfd  with  tlio 
first  two.    In  Ihe  earlier  period,  Napoleon's  star  was  nearly  evirywhere 
in  the  ascendant;  the   narrative   ia  inspired  by  the  same f/fin  which 
animaied  the  army,  its  generals  and  their  stafl'.  The  Krencli  ofljcers  are 
Bnat  their  beat;  their  devotion  to  the  service,  their  readiness  to  en- 
f^^onnter  death  at  the  command  of  their  chiefs,  their  love  of  glory,  their 
lightness  of  heart  are  conapicuoos  in  every  page.  Later  caine  the  period 
of  reverse  :  the  disaatroufi  campaign  in  Spain,  the  retreat  from  ftnssia, 
the  defeats  of   Leipsic  and  Waterloo.      Just  as  the   earlier  narrative 
inseniubly  conveys  the  spirit  of  enlhasiasm  and  victory,  bo  the  later 
part  gives  in  every  page  the  impression  ofdisorganisation,  demoralisa- 
tion, and  coming  disaster  and  dc-feat.     The  canses  of  this  are  every- 
where apparent  in  the  exhaustion  of  France,  canned  hy  the  oontinnons 
drain  of  its  brst  men,  the  physical  inforiority  of  the  conscripts  of  later 
years,  the  gfreater  nse  by   Napoleon  of    foreigners  prewed   into    the 
service,  caring  nothing  for  the  traditions  of  the  army,  or  for  the  canse 
for  which  they  fought.     Death  and  disease  also  told  upon  the  officers. 
It  is   clear  that,    by  an   inverse  process  to  that  of  the  sarvival  of 
the  fittest,    tha  best  officers   were  continually  being  sacrificed  by   the 
demands  made  upon  them,  and  by  their  reckie^  heroiem  in  coorting 
death,  by  way  of  example  to  the  troops.    This  process  could  not  go  od 
for  twenty  years  without  producing  an  eifect  in  reducing  the  average 
quality  of  those  who  survived.    The  marahals  also  in  the  lat*r  period 
i'xhibited  themselves  in  a  very  bad  light.     Id  addition  to  the  casee 
already  referred  to,  there  are  n  muUitade  of  others,  showing  how  tiiey 
sacrificed  the  iaterests  of  the  army  aod  of  France  to  their  Ujiserable 
personal    jealousies.      They     would   not    recognise    any    right    of 
eeuiority   among  their  ranks.     None  would  serve  ondei   any  other, 
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howepor  grave  the  crisis.  In  the  retreat  from  Moscow,  Janot  woold 
not  come  to  the  aid  of  Ney,  n«ar  Smolensk ;  had  he  done  so,  the 
pursuing  army  would  have  been  destroyed,  and  the  French  army 
Mved.  Later,  Saint-Cyr  refused  to  Berve  under  Victor ;  nnd  when 
Oodinot  retook  command  of  the  Second  Corps.  Victor,  rather  thaji 
be  under  bia  command,  separated  from  faim  with  bis  men. 

Kven  earlier  than  thia  such  diflerencea  had  begun  to  ahow  them- 
selves, and  Alarliot  describes  a  deplorable  scene  between  Lannes  and 
Bessi^res  on  the  field  cf  battle  of  Ksuling.  lu  Spain,  at  the  battle  of 
I'^ioutes  d'Onoro,  a  brilHaat  manacoTre  of  Massena  failed  through  the 
abotentioa  of  BessiO'reB.  At  a  critical  period  cf  the  battle  Massena 
aent  word  to  General  Lepic  to  charge  with  the  resen'ea,  but  the  bra' 
General,  bitiai^  the  blade  of  bis  stvord  in  despair,  replied  that  he 
had  been  strictly  forbidden  by  Bessifirea  to  engage  without  orders  direct 
from  hiiu&elf.  Bessjt^rcs  c^ould  not  be  found.  He  had  wandered  alone 
from  the  field  of  battle,  and  when  he  returned  it  was  too  lale. 

Coiiiparod  with  his  marshals,  the  Kmperor  everywhere,  in  th< 
volumes,  appears  in  a  good  light.  Mjvrbot  does  not,  indeed, 
him,  and  on  several  occasions  pointa  out  the  mistakes  he  made,  aud 
the  errors  and  perfidies  of  his  policy.  He  intimates  that  it  would 
have  beon  well  for  Franco  if  Napoleon  had  died  of  his  wound  at 
Ratisbon.  But  incidentally  many  traits  are  referred  to  in  tho  narra- 
tive which  BUfrpest  a  more  favourable  view  of  his  personal  character 
than  has  rosulfed  from  rotwnt  memoirs  of  other  contempornries. 
His  immeasurable  superiority  to  the  marshals  in  time  of  battle, 
in  his  proflr>ncB  of  mind  and  infinite  resources  at  critical  momenta, 
in  his  Icnowledgir-  of  the  temper  of  his  soldiers  and  his  pow. 
to  raise  their  aiomlf  by  appeals  to  their  ardonr,  is  every- 
where cnnspicnOMS.  A  good  illustration  of  the  last  is  given  by 
Marbot  in  liis  account  of  the  battle  of  KasHng.  The  colonel  of  a 
regiment  had  been  killed,  and  tho  men  had  been  repulsed  from  a 
most  important  position,  leaving  his  body  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
The  liuiperur  coming  up  at  th«t  moment,  and  perceiving  the  necessity 
of  recuveriog  the  loat  ground,  asked  the  regiment  where  their  colonel 
was.  Some  soldiers  replied  that  he  had  just  been  killed.  "I  do  not 
ask,"  said  Napoleon,  "  whether  he  is  dead,  but  where  he  is."  A  timid 
voice  replied  that  he  had  been  left-  behind  in  the  village,  "  Do  you 
mean,  soldiers,  that  you  have  allowed  the  body  of  your  colooel  to 
remain  iu  the  huuds  of  the  enemy  ?  Know  that  a  brave  regiment 
uught  always  to  be  able  to  show  its  eagle  aud  its  colonel — dead  or 
tUive.  You  have  left  your  coton<*l  alone  in  that  village  yonder.  Go 
and  seek  him."  The  major,  catching  the  thought  of  Xapoleonj  ex- 
claimed :  "  Yes,  we  are  dishonoured  if  we  do  not  recover  our  colonel." 
Thus  inspired,  the  regiment  made  another  and  successful  charge. 

These  memoirs  also  show  in  many  an  incident  how  exacting  Napol 
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[jHta  o£  the  aerrioes  of  those  nndcr  his  command,  rM^oiring  from  them, 
a  matter  of  duty,  the  very  utmost,  without  regard  for  their  lives, 
and  often  without  tlie  slightest  acknowledgment.  A  good  illustration 
of  this  is  given  by  '^iarbot  at  the  battle  of  Lanclfchut.  Napoloon 
attacked  tho  AuHtnans  across  a  bridge.  Twice  his  infantry  went 
repulsed  with  slaughter.  On  the  tliird  attack,  perceiving  General 
Monton,  he  snaid  ;  "  Yon  come,  General,  at  an  opportnne  moment.  Pot 
yourself  at  the  head  of  the  colamn  and  carry  the  town."  Such  a 
perilous  mission,  given  at  a  moment's  notice,  might  have  dismayed  uay 
man  less  intrepid  than  General  Mouton.  Dismounting  his  horse,  and 
putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  column  of  grenadiers,  thi*  General, 
without  showing  any  emotion,  advanced  at  their  head  across  the  bridge, 
mado  the  charge,  stormed  the  town  and  took  it,  and  then  returned  to 
Napoleon's  side.  "  ChiMit;  hisarrr,"  says  Marbot ;  "  in  tho  conversation 
that  ensued  not  a  wurd  was  said  respecting  the  feat  jutt  performed, 
and  never  did  the  Emperor  refer  to  it  again." 

Of  an  opposite  character  is  a  happy  phrase  of  the  Emperor,  which 
may  well  serve  as  a  conclusion  to  a  review  of  this  moat  interesting 
work.  Returning  from  Spain,  after  having  been  severely  wounded. 
Marbot  bad  an  interview  with  the  Emperor,  who  questioneil  him 
about  his  wounds.  "  How  many  does  tins  make  ?  "  he  said.  "  Eight, 
Bire/'  replied  Marbot.  "They  will  be  your  eight  quarteringa  of 
nobility." 

0.  Shaw-Lefbvre. 
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IT  ha?  for  aome  time  been  an  anxious  question  with  rne  whether  or 
Dofe  I  should  make  some  answer  to  the  ivttAcks  directed  aguiost 
tny  Memoir  of  Robert  Browning,  in  regard  to  its  treatment  of  hi» 
religioas  views.  On  the  one  hand  these  attacks  seemed  to  call  for  a- 
rejoinder,  and  on  the  other  to  forbid  it.  It  was  futile  to  reaaon  with 
critics*  who  d^mandied  of  me  an  iuapired  aa  ivell  a.%  circumotantiaL 
knowledge  of  the  life  I  bad  K-en  called  upon  to  depict,  aod  wer» 
prepared  to  decline  my  unBupported  authority  for  any  oni?  of  iU  facts ; 
'who  bad  framed  for  thetniielveJS  a  scheme  of  what  that  life  must  be, 
and  measured  not  only  my  competence  bat  my  sincerity  as  a  biographer 
by  the  degree  in  which  I  carried  it  out.  I  could  only  appeal  from 
the  unreason  aud  the  uncbnritableness  of  the  one  class  of  judges  to- 
the  more  sympathetic  justice  of  another;  and  tbe  preduuiioatuig 
kindtiess  with  which  ray  work  bad  been  received  rendered  such  an 
appeal  superfluous.  From  the  point  of  view  of  my  own  interest  it 
seemed  best  that  I  should  remain  silent. 

But  my  critics  were  not  the  ooly  claeswith  which  I  wag  concerned. 
They  had  awakened  mo  to  the  probable  exiateiicp  of  large  groups  of 
men  and  women  whose  faith  in  Mr.  Browning  wa»  Ixmnd  up  with  his 
(tnppoaed  allegiance  to  the  literal  forms  of  Christianity,  und  had  lieen 
wounded  by  my  espositinn  of  its  error;  and  I  felt  with  deep  rfgret 
that,  in  wounding  that  faith,  I  had  rendered  myself  rea|Mn).sible,  not 
only  to  those  who  held  it,  but  to  him  whose  momoty  it  eushrined- 
It  occurred  to  me  that  the  irritation  which  my  .stnteraents  had  aroused 
Was  doe  in  part  to  their  brevity,  in  part   also  lo  their  impersonal 

*  A»  thn  CoKTKMroitAitv  IIrview  i«  read  in  America  as  well  *n  in  GnfEluid,  it  n»r 
be  well  to  »lM!<.'ir5  ittal  1  vuU  ullu'li.*  in  tliifpajwr  lo  certain  Kiigli>li  nfTifwi.T»  of  aif 
beok. 
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character;  and  tttatif  I  bad  made  them  at  more  leogih,  and  with  more 
ciTort  to  explain  and  jastify  them,  thej  might  have  carried  more  weighty 
and  caused  less  pain  in  tlic  procepding.  Ic  fioemed  still  possible  to 
i-ectify  the  mistnlce,  and  at  a  f^at  sacriHce  of  personal  inclination  1 
determined  to  do  so.  I  sketched  out  the  contents  of  an  article 
which  sot  forth  in  more  detail  what  I  understood  to  be  Mr.  Browning's 
faith,  the  reason  he  had  given  me  for  bo  understanding  it,  the  positive 
ond  negative  evidence  in  my  favonr  to  be  discovered  in  the  works.' 
Bat  meanwhilp  these  very  conclusions  had  been  in  the  main  endorsed 
by  two  important  representatives  of  the  Church  press;  and  since  then 
a  critiqne  of  the  "  Life  and  Ijetters "  in  the  London  QuarUrljf 
Jienrm  has  invefited  them  with  the  authority  of  a  very  important 
Protestant  sect.  The  writer,  it  is  true,  records  my  failure  to  say 
anything  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Bruwiiing's  "teaching"  which  has  not 
(}een  "  misleading  "  or  "  commonplace  " ;  but  he  treats  the  quealton  of 
kis  heterodoxy  lu^  not  even  open  to  doubt ;  and  the  few  words  in 
v/hich  he  Bummarizes  his  view  abound  in  my  sense  to  the  extent 
almost  of  exceeding  it.  This  coincidence  did  not  render  my  explana- 
tions nnnecebsary.  but  it  preticribed  for  them  a  different  starting-point ; 
and  X  was  beginning  to  recast  what  I  had  written,  when  an  nuexpected 
iocident  changed  for  me  the  whole  aspect  of  the  situation. 

In  ft  dedicatory  letter  to  his  latest  poem,  "  The  Outcast,"  Mr. 
Robert  Buchanan  quotes  a  fragment  of  a  conversation  which  took 
place,  OS  ho  affirms,  between  Mr.  Browning  and  himself,  and  which 
conveyed  on  Mr.  Browning's  part  a  categorical  disclaimer  of  Chris- 
tianity, 'rho  story  has  ere  this  become  public  property,  since  its 
natural  circulation  with  the  poem  has  been  supplemented  by  that  of  a 
widely  mad  literary  review,  which  quoted  and  also  enlarged  upon  it ; 
luid  it  will  doubtless  have  given  rii^e  to  some  anxious  speculations  aa 
to  whether,  or  how  far,  Browning  could  have  been  capable  of  denyin;; 
the  faith  he  held  ;  or  of  allowing  himself  to  be  credited  with  one 
which  he  did  not  hold.  I  can  a^ert  that  he  did  neither  of  theso 
things  ;  and  in  re-stating  what  I  know,  I  shaU  now  have  the  satisfoctioa 
of  vindicating  his  sincerity  btnides  justifying  my  own  position.  I  beliova 
the  incident  here  related  to  bo  true ;  I  have  no  right  to  dispute 
Wr.  Bnchnnan's  assurance  concerning  it,  and  I  know  it  to  have  been 
compatible  with  certAin  aspects  of  Mr,  Browning's  nature.  I  also 
believe,  as  firmly,  that  in  the  spirit  and  in  the  intention  in  which  it  ia 
related,  it  conveys  what  was  not  trne.  Mr.  Buchanan's  reviewer  In 
the  Litrrarfi  WorU  has  rightly  interpreted  the  "emphatic  No/" 
by  which  Mr.  Browning  answered  the  question  whether  or  not  he  was 
a  "Christian."  It  referred,  without  doubt,  to  some  meaning  of  the 
term  which  Mr.  Buchanan's  words  had  suggested  to  him.  "I  am  not 
in  tfuii  scnjfc  a  Christian  "  was  what  his  denial  contained.  A  momentary 
irritation  Bupprei<sed  the  softeniDg  clause. 
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Mr.  Browning  neitlier  woa,  nor  could  be,  at  the  time  of  wbJch  I 
speak,  a  Christian  in  Ihe  orlliodox  sense  of  the  word  ;  for  he  rejected 
tbe  antithesis  of  good  and  evil,  on  which  ortliodox  Christianity  rests; 
he  held,  in  common  with  raatheiate,  thoagU  without  ^ference  to 
Ibem,  that  ever}'  form  of  moral  existence  in  roquired  for  a  completo 
human  world.  This  conviction  never  rendered  him  callous  towards 
the  practical  aspects  of  wronp-doing.  No  man  wna  more  capable  of 
"healthy  moral  indignation,  or  more  anxious  for  the  enforcement  of 
human  justice  in  its  most  atringent  forms.  But  he  would  havf  denied 
eternal  damnation  noder  any  conception  of  sin.  He  spnmed  tbr- 
doctrine  with  his  whole  being  as  incompatible  with  the  attrihntes  of' 
God  ;  and,  since  inexorable  divine  judgment  had  no  part  in  his  creed,' 
the  official  Mediator  or  Redeemer  was  also  excluded  from  it.  He  evea 
spoli©  of  the  Gospel  teacliicgs  as  valid  only  for  mental  states  other 
than  bis  own.  But  he  never  ceased  to  believe  in  Christ  as,  mystic- 
ally oi:  by  actual  miracle,  a  uianifestatioQ  of  Divine  love.  In  his  owa 
way.  therefore,  he  was  and  remained  a  i.'liristian;  and  never,  1  am 
curirinced,  ht^sitated  to  declare  himself  such  if  he  judged  the  moment 
fitting  for  doing  »o. 

I  do  not  know  at  huw  early  a  period  his  mind  discarded  the  sterner 
nepecta  of  the  Christian  faith.  1  am  inclined  tu  think  that  it  never 
consciously  entertained  them.  It  was  not  in  its  nature  to  receive  any 
body  of  doctrine  iu  n  stereotyped  form  ;  and  tlie  con^tuty  he  always, 
claimed  for  bis  mental  life  alw  forbids  the  idea  of  a  radical  change 
view  as  having  at  any  time  asserted  itself  within  him.  We  may  read 
orthodux  Christianity  into  "  Christmas  Kve  "  and  *'  Kaster  T)fty,"  the 
latter  part  of  "  Snul,"  the  '•  Epistle  of  Karshish,"  and  t^rhaps  *'  A 
Death  in  the  Desert."  We  may  also,  with  a  slight  allowance  for  the 
dramatic  mood,  constnie  these  poems  in  the  wider  eense  to  be  dis- 
covered in  all  his  Inter  words  and  works ;  even  in  the  vision  of 
judgment  depicted  in  •'  Eaater  Day"  wo  find  a  culprit  judged  on  his 
own  merits,  and  the  scheme  nf  eternal  punishment  saperseded  by  one 
of  natural  retribution.  Wo  hare  no  reason  for  thinking  thnt  doctrine, 
as  sach,  ever  possesfted  any  interest  for  him ;  his  works  bear  little  or 
no  trace  of  the  doctrinal  controvcraiea  of  his  day  ;  Bishop  Blongrara'a 
"Apology"  had  no  trne  bearing  upon  them.  Hi.*;  Nonconformist 
training  and  still  limited  social  experience  might  preclude  any  active 
interest  in  the  Oxford  Traetarian  movement ;  but  it  is  notable  that 
this  new  quickening  of  the  religious  life  of  his  country — this  new 
phase  of  religious  conflict  in  it — never  even  Bnpptied  him  with  » 
dramatic  type.  It  was  not  till  seventeen  years  after  the  appear- 
ance of  the  first  Ttact  that  ho  published  the  one  [loem  in  which 
some  echo  of  doctrinal  difi'eronces  could  be  sought ;  and  the  qnes- 
tion  debated  in  "Christmas  Eve"  did  not  turn  on  doctrinal 
difierences,  or  even    on    the    validity    of  doctrine    and   the  rights 
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of  individual  tliouglit.  Its  implied  verdict  was  in  favoar  of  altra- 
Protestaatiam ;  but  its  argumeut  simply  resolved  itself  into  this : 
rtuitig  CLrist  as  the  imfailing  Guide  aad  the  Ceotral  Reality  of 
religious  life,  liow  do  we  most  truly  euuceive  and,  tberefore,  uiont 
truly  worabip  Uim  ?  Does  His  appeal  to  us  lie  through  the  primitive 
huoiau  emotion!;,  the  tt'sthetic  imagioation,  or  the  critical  reason  ? 
Is  He  ueareat  to  us  in  the  ser^-ices  of  the  Evangelical  chapel,"  the 
ceremonial  of  the  Bomaa  Catholic  Chorcb,  the  discoveries  of  the 
German  Rationalist  profeesor  ?  The  concluHion  ivontd  have  b«eD 
forcgouo  at  any  moment  of  Mr.  Browning's  lifo. 

When  he  came  to  reside  in  London,  and  gradually  asHunied  his 
position  in  its  intellectual  world,  the  questions  by  which  tliut  world 
was  divided  naturally  forced  themselves  upon  bis  mind.  Its  Hcienkilic 
atmosphere  was  full  of  testa  for  bis  faith  ;  and  after  disclaimiJig  certain 
opinions  which  were  implied  in  the  name  of  Christian,  he  had  still 
to  vindicate  within  himself  the  essential  ChristiaJiity  which  had  be- 
come inwoven  with  the  deepest  currents  of  his  life.  When  I  first 
met  him,  after  a  lapse  of  many  years,  in  the  early  summer  of  18G1', 
the  traoee  of  this  spiritual  disturbance  were,  I  think,  very  apparent 
in  him.  The  affirmations  of  belief  which  he  made  in  the  course  of 
onr  conversfltioDS  had  a  ring  of  solf-defenco.  scarcely  justitied  by  the 
circumstanci^a  which  had  immediately  provoked  them.  "  I  know 
the  difficulty  of  believing,"  he  onco  said  to  me,  when  some  qnestion 
had  arisen  concerning  the*  Christian  scheme  of  aalvation.  ''  I  know 
all  that  may  be  said  against  it,  on  the  ground  of  history,  of  reason, 
of  even  moral  sense.  I  grant  cv^n  that  it  tnay  bo  n  fiction.  Bat 
I  am  none  tin-  less  convinced  tbat  the  life  and  death  of  Christ,  ns 
Christians  apprehend  them,  supply  something  which  their  humanity 
require,  and  that  it  is  tme  for  them."  He  then  proceeded  to  say 
why,  in  his  judgment,  humanity  required  Christ.  "The  evidence  of 
Divine  power  ja  everywhere  about  ns ;  not  so  the  evidence  of  Uirine 
love.  That  love  could  only  reveal  itself  to  the  human  heart  by  some 
supreme  act  of  human  tenderness  and  devotion  ;  the  fact,  or  fancy, 
of  Christ's  cross  and  passion  could  alone  supply  such  a  revelation." 
I  did  not,  at  the  time,  regard  these  words  as  a  plea  for  on  even 
modifieil  belief  on  his  own  part.  What  1  read  into  them  was  an 
apology  for  the  varying  degrees  of  literalism  with  which  the  Chri8ti.in 
doctrine  has  been  accepted,  aa  well  as  an  oxpression  of  sympathy 
for  its  more  mystical  or  more  subjective  forms.  This  waa  probably 
aU  he  meant  at  the  moment  of  Kpitakiug.  although  the  need  to  which 
Christ  responds  vmn  more  ri'al,  evrn  fur  him,  than  I  then  knew. 

On  another  occasion,  "which  I  s[>ecially  remouiber,  he  spoke  of 
Christianity  in  relation  t-o  his  own  lifo  ;  and  be  concluded  what  he  had 
been  saying,  and  1  cannot  now  recall,  by  reading  to  me  the  KpUogae  to 
**  Dramatis  Feraonse,"     It  will  be  remembered  that  ita  beautiful  and 
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patheUc  second  part  ts  a  cry  of  spirittial  berearement :  the  crj  of  tliots 
victimn  to  ninetsenth  centnry  sceptioism  for  whom  the  Incamato 
Ijt>vo  bad  disappeared  from  the  universe,  carrying  with  it  the  belief 
in  God.  The  tbird  attests  the  continned  presence  of  God  in  Christ, 
as  mjaticallv  manifest  to  the  individaal  sonl. 

"  Tluu  ora  Facfik  far  fnm  vkiuib,  latbv  gnnrs 
Or  deoompoties  bat  to  reconpOM. 
Bocoait  nf  anircree  Ibkt  f«eU  taiA  knom ! " 

"That    Faca,"  he  said,  as   he  closed  the  book,    *' is  the   faoe 
Christ.      Tliat  is  how  1  feel  Utm." 

The  Diviae  presence  thus   affirmed  impressed   me,   however,    as 
a  hamaniitsU  or  naturaligtic  aspect  of  the  Deity,  rather  than  God  in 
human  fonn  ;  and,  when  1  began  the  "  Handbook  "  in  1882.  i  conid  still 
^ve  it  as  my  conviction  that.  Christ  was  for  him  a  spiritual  mystery, 
mnch  more  than  a  definable  or  dogmatic  fact.    I  may  add  that  on  thii, 
as  on  every  other  point,  my  treatment  of  his  religions  views  reoeired 
his  unqnalified  approbation.      Bnt  the  line,  which  in  his  conception  of 
Christianity,  divided  spiritQal  experience   from  external  face  can  at 
no  time  have  been  firmly  drawn.      It  was  scarcely  conceivable  that  it 
should  be.    Six  years  before  the  Handbook  was  contemplated  he  had 
written  to  a  lady,  who  *•  believed  herself  dying,"  a  letter,  now  f  re^aently 
quoted,  which  claimed   for   intuition  the  valne  of  actaal   knowledge 
in  regard  to  the  Divinity  of  Christ ;  and  in  later  days  he  himself  aaserted 
that  Divinity  on  the  strength  of  certain  incidents  of  the  Gospel  nam- 
tive  in  regard  to  which  his  known  niistrast  of  hamao  evidence  most 
have  been  suspended.    It  was  not  till  after  his  death  that  I  teamed  the 
existence  of  this  letter,  though  I  knew  something  of  the  circumstanoes 
in  which  it  must  have  been  written ;  but  I  gave  fall  weight  to  its 
ooatanta,  ivit«*rated  as  they  had  been  in  my  own  hearing :  and  it  will 
be  found  that,  in  the  Memoir  of  the  poet,  I  represent  him   as  n>ore 
definitely  a  Christian  than  I  did  when  speaking  of  him  in  the  Hand- 
book :  though   the   later  statement  could  not   receive  his   sancttcn, 
and  thv  earlier  had  done  so. 

The  one  consistent  fact  of  Mr.  Browning's  heterodoin  wae  its 
eKclomon  of  any  belief  in  Revelation.  He  had  framed  for  hiinarif  a 
goepal  of  uDoertainty  ;  and,  whether  this  related  itj>elf  to  his  sceptieon 
as  cftnas  or  as  effect,  it  was  rooted  in  his  religious  life.  I  have  tooehcd 
on  it  in  the  memoir  in  reference  to  "  £aster  Day,"  and  the  dts- 
crepancies  to  he  noted  between  the  teaching  of  this  poem  and  that  of 
''  Christmas  Kve ;  "  but  it  is  more  distinctly  formulated  in  his  later 
worka.  The  '*  Pope  **  deplores  the  existing  certainties  of  belief  taA 
the  habit  of  mind  engendered  by  them,  as  answerable  for  the  de* 
pravities  which  he  is  called  upon  to  jndge.  John,  dying  in  the 
desert,  and  reaffirming  his  own  ^th  in  the  monrnfol  praphetk 
viston  of  an  age  of  donbt,  pleads  the  valne  of  receding  knowledge  bo 
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the  qaickoned  spiritual  life.  I  need  hardly  suggest  that  it  is  nettlior 
the  seventiMnth  century  Pope  nor  the  Evangelist  John  who  thus  antici- 
pates the  perplexities  oE  our  modem  thought ;  but  the  poet's  own  rod!, 
which  eries  to  us  in  their  worda. 

This  condition  is  best  I)!ii8trat«d  hj  bis  attitude  tonrarda  the  ques- 

tlion  cif  iniinortality  ;  and  that   again   is   bronght  horae  t<>   iia  in  the 

fetter  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  which  several  critics  have  accused 

me  of  ignoring,  as  hostile  to  mj  own  judgment  of  the  case.     I  now 

<iaote  it  in  fall : 

"It  i.-<  a  great  thin^ — the  greatest —that  a  human  1>eing  Khould  h.iv» 
frtuisoil  tliG  prolmtiiiii  of  life,  and  nxita  up  it*  ex[>ertence  in  a  witneits  ti>  the 
power  and  \avf.  fif  (rui  I  drii-e  f^nnj^rntiiliite  you.  All  the  help  I  can  offer 
in  ray  poor  ilejji-ev  is  tlio  :LK^iinmco  lint  I  see  ever  more  raason  lo  Iiold  by 
the  fiamc!  Iiope,  ami  thrit  liy  nn  means  in  i^nonuKieuf  wluit  hns  been advancett 
to  the  crintntry,  nnd  fur  ynnr  xnlce  I  nutiM  tvisli  il.  i.n  he  true  th%t  1  had  ttn 
much  of 'geniu> '  mt  to  permit  the  testituouy  of  nii  efip«cifUIy  privileged 
inwght  to  i-onie  in  nid  of  thw  ordinary  arpnuiBnt,  For  I  know  I  myself 
faave  l>een  itwure  of  th«  crmimuuit-ntinn  of  xoni^thin^  mom  siuhtlo  than  a 
4-atiocicKitive  pruceMi  when  thu  oonvictiona  of  genins  liave  thrilled  my  itotil 
to  itif  ileptKn  ;  :is  whori  N'apLileoii,  Mhiitliug'  up  the  New  Testament,  MtiA  of 
Clirutt  1  '  Uo  yoii  kjiuw,  I  nni  an  nnder>ttandt^r  of  men  ?  Well,  He  wa»  iM> 
man.'  (Hiivok.vou«  (pie  je  me  rununiit  en  houimt'»T  EIi  liien,  cehiida  ne 
flit  ]taM  III]  litiinni(>) ;  ov,  nx  wht^n  ChnrW  Ltiiih  in  ii  j^y  fanry  with  .-lome 
friemU  (u  til  liow  h?  und  tlmy  wotild  fvel  if  tli(>  (greatest  of  the  deiul  wnre  ti» 
«p{>QAr  Hmldculy  in  flesh  aud  blood  ojicw  uioru,  on  the  final  suggc^iion.  '  And 
if  Christ  untered  this  room  f '  chanypd  his  manner  ut  ouee,  and  stuttered 
vot,  ah  hiu  luunuer  wsis  when  moved,  '  Yon  see,  if  Sbakespenre  entci-ed  w» 
should  all  rise.  Jf  //t  appeared  wv  mmtt  kneel' ;  or,  not  to  lunltiply  iu- 
Htances,  us  when  l>ii]ite  wrota  what  1  will  transorihu  from  vay  wife's  testii- 
meiit,  wherein  I  rycorded  it  fourtBon  yeiii-s  ago  :  '  Thut>  I  believu,  lliu'*  1 
affirm,  thus  1  am  certain  it  in  ;  and  that  from  this  life  I  shall  pa««  to  Hn^illxi'r 
better,  there  where  that  Lady  Iivl'S  of  whom  xuy  soul  was  enjimuurpd," 
Dear  friend,  I  may  have  wearied  you  in  8pite  of  your  goodwill.  Owl 
htet^  sustaiij,  and  receive  you.  Iteciprocute  this  bLeeein^  witli  yourx 
ortectionately.  .  "  Uobejit  BaowsiNu." 

We  learn  from  these  words  thai  he  had  been  ''  thrilled " 
hj  the  conviction  uf  DauLe  as,  ou  a  difTtii-ent  point,  by  that  of 
Charles  Ivuiub  and  aE  Nairoleoo.  U  had  fuucid  a  vivid  raaponsa 
ID  his  own  mind.  But  his  babitiial  couditiou  was  that  of  umpte 
hope;  aud  it  appears  to  me  that  if  the  reitoiated  afllrrainga  of  the 
great  Italian  poet  had  proceeded  directly  from  himself,  they  woald 
have  proved  him  no  nearer  to  the  Christian  certitude  which  acknow- 
ledges ft  divinely  revealed  fact  and  leaves  no  room  for  aliirmation. 
That  Dante  was  a  believer,  and  nevertheless  afTirinod,  was  a  singular 
oiroumsrtance  which  does  not  atfect  the  pobition. 

It  will  porhaps  be  argued  that  the  uncertainties  impliel  in 
Mr.  Browning's  expresaion  of  hope  referred,  not  t«  the  fact  of  etsraal 
iife,  but  to  his  own  destined  admission  to  it.  This  idea  chdco':  for 
a.   moment  be   entertained.     The  life   beyond   the  grave,  whioh  that 
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hopo  foivsbrulowed,  was  no  more  for  him  oeceBsarilj  a  scene  of 
reward  than,  in  sti}'  conceivable  case,  one  of  eternal  punishment.  It 
involved  neither  conditions  of  fitness  nor  possibility  of  exclusioii.  It 
was  simply  a  continnanco  of  iho  life  begun  ou  earth  ;  another  sfago  in 
tlie  development  of  the  Divine  scheme  of  creation. 

The  hope  of  renen-ed  exlntence  was  In  his  case^  tho  impnlse  of  & 
natnre  too  vivirl  U)  admit  the  thought  of  annihilation.  It  was  justified 
by  his  belief  in  the  existence  of  God  and  in  the  immateriality  of  the 
sool.  lint  it  clearly  borrowed  nothing  from  thi*  words  of  Christ,  and 
it  sought  a  negative  confirmation  in  the  very  absence  of  a  promise. 
which,  as  he  strove  to  demonstrate,  would  itself  have  nentralised  the 
conditions  of  its  fulfilment.  The  demonstration  was  worked  out  in  *'  La 
Saisiaz,"  by  what  process  I  need  not  repeat,  since  I  have  de-scribed 
it  in  the  "  Life,"  and  more  in  detail  in  tlie  Uandbook ;  bnt  it  may 
be  woi-tU  while  to  add  that  the  main  argument  of  the  poem  as  given 
iu  the  Handbook  was  not  only  endorsed  by  ^r.  Browning:  it  was 
directly  supplied  by  him.  (This  is  my  answer  to  a  critic  who  taxes  me 
with  not  appreciating  the  real  drift  of  the  poem.)  The  whole  remainder 
of  uiy  work  was  unly  submitted  to  him  in  proof,  thus  receiving  the 
corrections  which  I  have  mentioned  in  the  second  edition.  *'  La  Saisisa" 
offered  no  dilticulUi-ii  which  I  could  not  have  dealt  with  in  the  same 
way  i  but  I  bad  un  e.\traneous  reason  for  desiring  that,  in  this  case, 
tlie  interpretation  of  the  poem  should  proceed  from  the  anther's  lips. 
I  beggi' J  him  to  give  me  a  short  statement  of  its  argument  ond  its  con- 
clusion ;  tmd  he  answered  the  retjuest  by  bringing  me  n  prose  abstmct 
of  the  dialogue  l»etween  "  fancy  "  and  *'  Reason,"  and  saying,  "  It  is 
all  there."  I  almost  verbally  copied  the  little  manoscript,  sapplying, 
of  coutHe,  the  general  summary  of  the  poem  myself. 

The  arguments  advanced  by  "  Heason  "  in  support  of  uncertainty 
do  not,  however,  show  him  nt  his  best.  They  do  not  display  the 
usual  subtlety  of  his  appreciations  of  human  "life.  They  either  ignore 
the  immense  advantage  possessed  by  the  nenr  over  the  far,  the 
known  over  tho  unknown ,  in  all  the  normal  conditions  of  onr  existence, 
or  they  confuse  the  conceivable  certainty  of  a  future  state  with  a 
knowledge  of  its  circumstance,  which  has  no  part  in  the  question. 
They  apply  at  best  to  that  crude  idfa  of  eternal  reward  and  punish- 
ment which  is  excluded  from  his  habitual  point  of  view.  Tliere  were 
moments  when  he  himself  would  have  welcomed  a  more  positive 
gnsrantf-e  for  a  life  beyond  the  grave  than  his  pi-actically  pure  Theism 
could  supply;  though  his  tone  concerning  this  »nd  other  objects 
belief  became  more  confident  as  liis  life  advanced. 

Mr.  Browning's  Theism  was  more  df  finite  than  his  Christianity,  im} 
his  mental  idiosyncrasies  were  still  mure  strongly  impressed  upon  it. 
The  metaphysical  and  the  emotional  elements  which  composed  it  did 
not  combine,  ns  ia  usually  the  ctise,  into  the  theolc^ical  idea  of  God. 
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wis  abstract  idea  of  tlie  Deity  was,  in  fact,  far  more  the  Supreme 
Bein^  of  metaphysica  than  the  God  of  theology ;  and  thtj  human 
attributes  whicli  enter  into  tho  received  idea  of  God  were  with  him 
Ruporadded  to  the  fii-Bt  conception.  This  fact  coanecta  itself  with  a 
passage  in  my  book  which  has  been  subjoctod  to  special  criticism, 
and  which  also  I  desire  to  amplify  and  explain,  for  the  reasons  given 
at  tho  beginniug  of  this  paper.      The  pasHa^^e  is  this : 

"  But  such  wenkueKseti  aw  were  involved  iu  his  logiaii  posiiiim  are  inherent 
r  all  the  higher  I'ortns  of  itnLiiral  theology  when  onc'u  it  \ibA  be«n  erected 
iutn  n  dogma.  Ak  mnmtHinei)  by  Mr.  Bi<owTi)ng,  tliis  belief  held  a  saviog 
clause,  wlueh  removed  it  from  nil  dogmatir,  hem-eall  adiiiii;sihle  gi-ouads  of 
controversy:  the  more  definite  or  concreto  poncaptions  of  whieh  it  eonsist^ 
possessed  no  linality  for  even  his  owii  mind :  they  repreHeiited  for  him  an 
absolute  truth  in  crontinpent  relations  to  it.  No  one  felt  more  sti-ongly  than 
he  the  contradiictionK  involved  in'any  eonceivaVile  Kj-steiu  of  Divine  ereution 
l»nil  Eovernment.  Xo  one  Itnew  better  that  every  act  and  iiiutivo  which  wo 
uttrilmte  to  a  Snpremo  Bein^  is  n  vii-tunl  ne;;ntton  of  IIib  existeuce.  lie 
I)elieved  nevertheh\'«  that  such  a  Boin^  exisUs  :  nnd  he  accepted  Ilia  rellec- 
tinu  ill  the  mirror  of  the  human  coniwtooi^iicctg,  as  a  neoewurily  fal^o  iuagv, 
but  one  which  boars  witnets  to  the  truth," 

God  ooald  only  exist  for  Mr.  Browning  oa  source  and  oripfin  of 
thought :  in  this  respect,  therefore,  as  lirst  and  Ifi«t  word  of  creation. 
But  ho  otherwise  imagined  Him  in  all  the  negations  of  pnre  being. 
("  Caliban  upon  Setebos  "'  was  only  a  travesty  of  his  natoral  con- 
viction that  a  aimplete  Divine  e.\istence  could  contain  no  motire 
for  tho  making  of  a  world.)  He  was  at  best  a  colourless  Omnipo- 
tence, or  a  I'ower  combined  with  Will.  It  was  because  the  Deity 
of  his  conception  bad  nothing  in  common  with  tho  emotional  life  of 
man,  that  Christ,  whether  in  His  mystical  or  historical  character, 
became  for  him  a  necessity  of  belief ;  and  I  can  account  in  no 
other  way  for  the  constant  appeal  which  meets  ns  in  all  his  works 
I  of  the  middle  period  against  the  denial  of  Christ  or  the  worship  of  a 
f  "  loveless"  God.  Its  full  dramatic  justification  is  only  to  be  found  in 
the  mind  of  David.  Its  personal  inspiration  cannot  have  proceeded 
from  the  poet's  external  life,  lleligions  heterodoxy  has  been  always 
directed  against  the  avenging  aspects  of  the  Deity.  The  arguments 
which  impugn  His  love  proceed  from  wider  grounds  of  disbelief,  and  are 
combated  in  this  sense  in  the  Epilogne  to  *'  Dramatis  I'ersona;."  Tho 
problem  of  suiTering  may  have  been  more  present  to  him  in  those 
years  of  marrir^e  and  the  first  period  of  his  widowhood  than  it  was 
in  the  later  stages  of  his  life ;  but  it  never  assumed  for  him  the  mag- 
nitndo  in  which  it  so  often  seems,  to  perplexed  believers,  to  block  out 
sithcr  the  goodness  or  the  power  of  tho  Creator.  Hia  strongest  means 
of  defence  were  always  evoked  by  the  spectre  of  some  inward  opposi- 
tion ;  and  I  am  convinced  that  it  was  so  in  the  pre.eent  case.  Ho 
Kwas  wrestling  with  himself,  with  his  own  metophysical  imagination, 
^^>r  the  belief  in  a  living  God.    Tho  inward  conflict  would  be  the  more 
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reftl  that  the  traditional  belief  in  Christ  bad  taken  possession  of  Ms 
heart  heforc  the  ooDceptions  which,  in  a  sense,  excluded  it  conld  bars 
formed  themselves  in  his  nnderstandinfr.  The  hnman  impulse  which 
demanded  Christ  prevailed  in  the  conOJct.  It  dictated  to  him  the 
practical  terms  of  bis  religion.  It  faaninhed  the  metaphysical  concep- 
tion to  the  sphere  of  non-worlcing  truths.  The  belief  romained  non- 
theolojHcal  becaase  it  accepted  no  compromiso  between  the  tt70. 

It  is  imposnble  to  describe  a  very  complex  nature  from  even  a 
matained  point  of  view  n-ithont  incnrring  the  appearance  of  inconsist- 
«ncy ;  and  I  confess  that,  when  I  began  the  Ilandbook,  a  somewhat 
different  and  more  uniform  impression  of  J[r.  Browning's  faith  had 
established  itself  in  my  mind.  Bnt  he  had  not  then  published 
"Feriahtah's  Fancies*';  and,  as  his  actual  life  shaped  itself  in  the 
memoir,  one  ot  the  parables  of  this  work  flashed  upon  me,  in  connection 
with  his  spoken  words,  as  striking  the  true  key-note  of  his  religious  be- 
lief. I  have  refen-ed  my  readers  to  this  poem  at  the  dose  of  the  very 
passage  which  was  in  part  inspired  by  it ;  but  my  critics  have  foand  it 
convenient  to  ignore  the  fact.  The  parable  is  that  of  the  "  Sun.*' 
In  it  the  Supreme  Being  is  symbolized  by  that  beat*and-life-givin{^  orb 
which  is  sometimes  worshipped  as  a  divinity.  The  speaker  dwettson 
the  (liflicuUies  of  worship,  where  the  giver  of  all  good  may  be  credited 
■with  neither  benevolent  consciousness  in  the  gift  nor  senbibility  to 
the  gratitude  which  it  inspires  ;  and  in  so  doing  he  sets  forth  what 
was,  for  the  poet  himself,  the  logical  dilemma  of  the  conception  of 
<fod.     The  italics  are  mine  : 

'■  PriMf  mutt  lliUfir*  tkittt  br, 
r'mwiwi/,  iiU-eantiHj/  .■  Arnrr  l^J'M  lUf  g\fl', 
Tltilhtr  iHi'iC  ij<i  my Itiiv  and prm»t — to  wltiHt 
J^'irtJ  SifKib't  litif  trrrf  the  tjimboliaett 
Jltrtiii. — tiiil  thu  taint  otijtcl  of  lov  llionit, 
iriiii«  lo  my  viinil  atjiri((  ronpritoWe 
JCjrrept  o«  mtnd  no  leu  ifmnjirf,  rtfuttt 
Xtrt  moment  niiniPt  fottfrjiiinu  :  file  id  lire— 
AVhile  wliiil  I  iw;«dii  Riuit  thnnk,  miii>t  :iecaiii  includa 
l*urpo>«>  viUh  power,— liuiiftmitf  lik:e  miuv, 
Imagtticil,  for  the  drar  nece^-titj, 
On«-  mfinunt  !n  .in  object  which  the  next 
C'Otifen.vH  uniitwgiiiaMc.     /Wfr.' 
—  U'fiiit  ami  of  H-ilf.  tktn  ?  trhat  oppctta  ptfvfrf 
Wftii,  ptitfio'^  f  anif  elianfj^  muitl  ke  jar  iivrtf: 
.Ami  what  (iccii*inn  for  lioiietic*-tic« 
When  all  ihat  i.-.  *o  j>  tinil  no  miiHt  Ih^  ; 
Be-i  Iwinjr  l'e*i  now,  cliaiiire  were  for  ihe  worse. 
AtrartiiHfthf  dincard  ihear  iftcaUlict 
Prt-ifrlo  twprrtf^lion.  tnlle  for  type 
M«n?  IIn*.  cjm-a  lln«  mun,  nrtain  (he  orb,— 
Xlie  jierfwc  and,  nu.  iiiuoiiot;ivubl«, — 
Anil  vUat  rciuains  Co  lovcund  praise?'' 


Feriahtah  has  previously  eald  : 


I 


'  I'or  Of  uur  Vivgc  ibo  Shalia  t^ubliinf  ebtsto 
Mrrrif  ciihiilocti,  leavc!i  him  miui  the  wmv, 
Eo  mii>t  i  cuiitit  that  orb  I  viiII  u.  lire 
^K(W|>  to  tlie  Uiiiii>iiK«  of  our  Iffnuraiice) 
SiHiivl  liing  timl'i  lltD  and  mots  twaida;" 
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Antl  he  now  evolfe*  the  doctrine  of  a  double  Being  in  God,  from 
tile  necessity  of  discovering  au  object  £or  the  higher  emotions  of  mun- 
kiad: 

'  Even  M> 
Mnn'A  ftonl  is  noved  hj  whAt,  if  it  in  Iqm 
Muitt  nin*e,  i»  kindred  i>ORi  :  r(M-«iving  good 
— Umi'x  vr»y — niuoC  ni»ko  mua's  due  ucknowIedgiDuul, 

No  Otlicr.  "^it  vltiU  he  Tf^UOlU  «(|J 

Plaintjf  fiough  that,  tetrt  the  man  ii»tnannt<l, 
Mnilf  iiniifj  ■>/',  natfrhcrtiftif  filij, 
Tkt  ioi-r  iiiHi  firtirir  thitl  niffillit  tftk  aiul  find 
'i'ktir  ututi-iikf  viiitri  noie, — mttntant  itutr*. 
WaM  yoj'Orlh  i<Vy,  ttir  to  eitipli itrj*. 
Our  humiin  Bowor,  iiun-np«opd,  profl'>>rs  ncenl 
'i'liuni;li  rt-itxm  proTu  tli«  Htm  Licks  do«v  to  feci 
On  whut  liimtie-K  naude  graUfiil :  Howfir&Dd  ituui 
Lh  cMch  assume  th»t  ftcent  and  love  eltke 
Heitig  nnc  born,  iiiii*t  ne«<1s  bMW  uw  !    Man'*  {art 
1*  plain  —III  semi  love  fyrth,— astniv,  |x.Thn|is : 
No  UBttcr,  hfi  hait  dona  liln  rart." 

'•Whercfrom 
What  IX  lo  Irtllnw — if  I  lakp  th»  9Wi»c — 
But  tliitl  iLiu  »u:i^lho  iLcotit civiibli- 
Confftiwud  Lt  miio,— coniprisic*, »J1  iIip  oamet 
JUait'a  tt'erii-il-uy  conrrfition  of  kim*flj  — 
N'lj  lokit  rcniuiuiag  uaconcetved  !  " 

Whan  Mr.  Browninff  wrot«  tlils  pamble.  the  question  which  it  em- 
bodied Imd,  for  all  ell'ectivo  purpoaes,  solved  itself  in  his  mind.  Tlion, 
as  no  often  in  matters  of  faith,  the  object  of  his  reasonings  wa<i  i;r> 
defend  a  foregone  coiiclnsion.  The  belief  in  Christ  had  assertwl  itwlf 
n$  guarantoo  for  the  human  sympathies  of  the  Creator;  and,  without 
Josing  in  strength,  had  receded  from  the  foreground  of  his  conviction. 
Hie  languago  was,  in  later  years,  more  habitually  that  of  a  TheUt  tlmtt 
that  of  a  Christian.  And,  as  his  abstract  Snprcine  Being  was  mor^ 
remote  than  the  God  of  Christian  theology,  so  wan  the  God  of  his  real 
life  more  familiarly  noar,  more  anthropomorphic  in  character  than  th* 
image  of  Deity  tiaually  reflected  by  the  educated  religiouH  mind.  I 
liad  once  ccca^iion  to  thiuk  that  no  alleged  instance  of  Divine  tater- 
ventioa  could  strain  his  powers  of  belief.  He  was  willing  to  admit 
that,  in  this  concrete  form,  bis  faith  must  be  n  delusion ;  but  he  held 
it  as  imposed  upon  htm  by  the  conditions  of  bis  humanity,  and  &» 
justified  by  them. 

If  I  were  called  upon  to  re-write  the  condemned  passage  in  my 
oonclusiou,  I  should  make  a  fow  verbal  altemtions:  I  should  nor. 
Bay  "  no  one  yV/i  more  strongly  than  be  the  contradictious  involved 
in  any  conceivable  Kcheme  of  Diviii«  creation  and  governnient,"  becausw 
the  ground  o!  /ecHng  tn  him  was  entirely  occupied  by  belief.  I  should 
try  to  find  some  exprcsi^jon  which  confined  bis  doubt  lo  tbo  purely 
'  intellectoal  sphere  to  which  it  belonged.  I  should  also  substitiittj 
■  "  logical "  for  "  Kirlual ''  ia  the  phrase  "  virtual  uogatiou  of  His 
exiBtence."  The  word  ^\fnlw''  which  occui-s  in  the  name  paragraph^ 
is,  I  admit,  too  strong  in  its  habitual  C3nnotntion,  and  I  did  not  aae  it 
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without  misgiving  ;  bnl  I  do  not  think  I  could  have  discovered  a  mora 
fitting  one.  The  *'  imperfect,"  prescribed  by  ono  of  my  critics,  would 
have  been  wide  of  the  mark,  since-  its  suggestions  ore  only  those  of  insof- 
Gcioncy.  Mr.  Browning  had  spontaneously  admitted  that  the  Christian 
ficheme  might  be  a  ficttou,  a  trauspoaition  of  truth,  judged  necessary 
for  its  attmidment  to  the  present  sense  of  mankind.  Why  might  not 
he  impate  some  such  relative  and  fleeting  character  to  bis  own  con- 
ceptiun  of  God  ?  Why  should  not  this  represent  for  him  a  disguis-jd 
or  transformed  reality,  through  which  the  unthinkable  had  been 
brought  into  the  sphere  of  human  thought  ? 

It  may   be  argued  against  me   that   bis   nature  bore   couoordant 
testimony  to  the  validity  of  his  beliefs,  and  that  the  metapbyaical  or 
imaginative  subtleties  which  I  have  described   in  him  unnecesaarily 
complicate  the  question.      It  may  be  urged  that  that  which  transcends 
experience  can  have  no  authoritative  form  wherein  to  present  itself  _ 
to  the  mind  which  thinks  it,  and  that  a  generally  accepted  trauBcend-'f 
ental  idea  must  include  all  the  personal   elements   which   may  enter 
into  its  conception.     I  might  reply   that   this  personal  or  sabjective 
element  of  thought  was  especially  important  in  Mr.  Browning's  case; 
that  it  was  a  prominent  feature   of  a   very  distinctive  individoality. 
I  should  not,  however,  have  dwelt   upon    it  in  so  brief  a  survey  af 
liiit  life  if  I  had  been  only   writing  for   those  who  share  his  beliefs, 
and  for  whom  ho  was  not  only  a   groat   poet   but   a  great  thinker, 
because  th(>  a-Hsumptions  as  well  as  conclasionR  of  his  reasoning  pro- 
ces.ses  wore  su(?h  aa  they  hold  true.      But  I  also  wrote  for  that  largo 
cla!is  of  educated  men  and  women  for  whom  his  assumptions  and  his 
conclusions  are,  to  say  the   least,   not  proved,  and  who,  while  they 
love  and  revere  him  as  a  great  poet,   have  yet  to  be  convinced  that 
he  was,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the   term,    a  thinker  at  all.      No  one 
desires  less  than   I   do   to   promulgate   snch  a  conviction.      I  hav«* 
always  prote.sted  against  what  I  felt  to  be   the  distortion  of  a  great 
creative  nature  into  something  other,  and  therefore  smaller,  than  ibf 
was  meant  to  be.      Xo  man  is  a  great  poet  who  has  not  within  him  " 
the  materials  and  the  capacity  for  thought ;   but  his  mental  proceaees 
are  opposed  to  those  o£  the  thinker,  and  it  is  his  function  to  step  i>^fl 
where  tbouglit  can   no  longer  lind   its   way.     When,  however,  the  ^ 
failure   in   intellectual   method    la    imputed  to  Mr.  Browning  as  a 
reproach,  It  is  the  duty  of  his  biographer  to  defeud  him  where  thisfl 
is  possible.     I  have  slaown   in   ray  Conclusion   through  what  speciaf 
mid  recent  utterance  the  reproach  had   been  brought  home  to  him; 
and  I  tried  to  show  that,  while  this  was  often  justified  by  his  works^, 
a  deeper  insight  into  the  operations  of  his  mind  would  rob  it  of  a 
great  deal  of  its  force.      I  felt  tliat,  in  that  vision  of  different  planes 
of  truth,  of  which  we  hud  au  imperfect  reflection  in  his  oasaiat^ry,  he 
had  proved  himself,  though  not  a  systematic  thinker,  one  who,  by  his 
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[faculty  of  poet,  could  grasp  the  deeiieat  aublletiea  to  Tvliich  thougbt 
[can  attain.     Feeling  this,  it  was  incambent  on  me  to  say  so. 

I  hove  been  severely  c-h-nsiirod  by  the  Nonconformiat  press  for  not 
stating  in  the  biography  that  Mr.  Browning  hnd  been  edacatod  as  a 
Dissenter ;  and  T  shall  scapcoly  disarm  my  judges  b\'  assuring  them 
that  I  passed  over  the  fact  for  no  other  reason  than  that,  at  the  time 
of  writing  the  memoir,  it  did  not  present  itself  to  my  mind.  They 
may  fairly  say  thikt  biographies  are  not  writteu  from  memory,  and 
thllt  I  was  bound  to  re-inform  myself  on  so  important  a  subject  as 
the  poet*a  religions  antecedents  before  I  attempted  oven  an  ont- 
line  of  his  life.  I  have  no  alternative  bnt  to  admit  that  I  have 
never  learned  to  establish  a  necessary  distinction  between  one  class 
of  genoine  l^rotestants  and  another;  while,  in  the  case  of  one  so 
troly  "  indeppnd**nt "  as  ^[^.  Browning,  the  name  of  the  sect  which 
claimed  him  wonid  always  have  appeared  to  me  a  loose  label  to  be 
worn  or  pushed  aside.  I  csnnot  believe  that  he  never  told  me  of  his 
Monconformiat  training,  when  he  told  me  so  much  else  about  his 
child-life.  I  can  now  even  fancy  I  remember  his  doing  so.  I  may 
have  heard  from  him  what  I  now  learn  throagh  another  person,  that 
Mr.  Clayton  (of  York  Chapel)  was  aniions  that  he  should  enter  the 
ministry,  thus  originating  the  rumour  which  I  have  lately  oontradicti.' J 
that  he  himself  felt  called  to  do  sa  But  such  facts,  as  I  have  im- 
plied, seemed  irrelevant  to  all  I  knew  of  liim  in  those  late  daye,  and 
«ren  the  words  concerning  them  which  I  inserted  iu  Misa  Browning's 
name  failed  to  arouse  me  to  any  elfective  cousciousue&s  of  their 
«xiatence. 

Looking  back,  as  I  now  do,  on  Mr.  Browning's  career,  from  a 
somewhat  more  distant  and  more  historical  point  of  view,  I  see  that  I 
have  been  mistaken ;  and  that  the  influences  which  I  overlooked  ae  with- 
oat  import  to  Ins  later  life  had  been  probably  a  strong  Ingredient  in  its 
formation.  I  believe  that  the  vital  elements  of  his  religious  faith  were 
<ierived  from  Nonconformity,  and  conld  with  difficulty  have  been 
derived  from  any  other  source ;  not  because  they  embodied  its 
independent  spirit,  bat  because  they  possessed  a  glow  ond  fervour 
which,  during  those  first  yeara  of  the  nineteenth  centnry.  were  almost 
absent  from  the  Church.  I  have  remarked  in  the  biography,  though 
without  referring  it  to  the  probable  cause,  on  the  evangelical  spirit 
which  bad  snnrived  in  him  the  almost  complete  extinction  of  Cbriatinn 
doctrine  ;  and  writing  upon  him,  so  far  back  as  eighteen  years  ago,  I 
noted  in  one  of  his  works  a  vein  of  religions  imagination  whibh 
impressed  me  as  Pnrifcan.  Bat  I  have  also  had  occasion  to  say  that 
the  Evangelical  Christian  was  allied  in  him  to  the  subjective  philosophic 
idealist ;  in  other  words,  that  the  vivid  sense  of  EpLntaal  personality 
had  with  him  its  counterpart  in  the  inteUectaal  sphere.  This  was 
instancod  by  an  impression,  to  which  he  was  subject,  that  all  reality 
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cnitred  Iq  luiDEeli';  tb&t  the  norld  he  lived  in  was  sn  iU 
cwD  mind.  The  fe^liog  ecarcrly  accoided  with  his  mfaetr 
ideas,  and  repree«nted  at  best,  in  his  case,  one  of  those  capricn  of 
cDnacioiian«fis  on  nhicb.  fur  general  puqM>£ee,  it  is  iinpra6talile  lo 
dwell.  It  will,  however,  be  owned  that  a  mind  ihos  conAtituted  matt 
be  open  to  many  forms  of  experience  ;  and  that  the  pemuuient  belidb 
which  could  underlie  thtm  all  woald  beconie  mxner  or  later  to  bxm 
who  held  them,  their  only  pffential  featnre.  My  indifference  to  the 
probable  mode  of  Mr.  Browning's  early  religions  training  wa* 
nndonbtcdly.  in  great  rarasure,  an  echo  of  his  own.  T  cannot  bat 
regret  an  omiFsion  which  was  eo  marked  a  faolt  in  a  biographer.  lo 
»o  far,  however,  as  my  memoir  of  Robert  Browiung  was  *  p£ctcr«  o£ 
him,  it  has  lost  nothing  throogh  it. 

Some  critical  comments  have  been  also  evclied  by  my  ignoriD^ 
it  appeared,  the  Konconfoimitt  inepiiation  of  **  Chmtmaa  Eve  ^ ;  but 
that  qaesticn  was  not  inclcded  in  my  temporsry  feint  of  Tiew.  so  I 
cannot  be  joitly  eald  to  have  ignored  it.  Mr.  Browning's  e xperieocp 
of  Dissent,  scd  his  let pect  Tor  it,  most  probably  auggc»tt  d  Lb* 
dramatic  motive  of  the  poem  ;  but  they  did  not  explain  what  w»a  ih^ 
tnbject  of  my  rtmarlcB,  its  late  af  pesr«nc«,  and  itsieolated  pmfwn  is 
ibe  general  &eties  of  bis  work.  I  may  aleo  add  that  the  ecme  ia  tk» 
little  chapel  ts  desciibed  with  a  minimnm  of  teltgicuB  <m«cion.  wkiW 
the  crowning  moment  of  the  Maes,  aa  witnested  at  St.  FeterV  i» 
brought  before  ns  in  a  tpiiit  of  awe-&truck  adoration,  which  might  \m 
held  to  prove  a  strong  penonal  »}mpatby  with  Bomc.  It  oolj  prores 
that  Mr,  Browning  was,  beftire  evnythiog,  a  pc«t ;  tbcogh  ih«  bet 
ttiU  needs  reiteration.  »^>% 

I  have  2  et  to  notice  a  prevalent  coscepAkm  of  his  lif* 
and  work,  which  has  inspired  in  great  measue  the  ifttacks  nadv- 
«•  my  book,  and  which  ifs  to  my  nund,  no  less  nntnw  to  hia 
genics  as  a  poet  than  powerless  to  support  in  turn  any  oo&siitcBl' 
image  of  the  man.  The  idea  is  this,  that  bis  tife  can  be  oolr 
known  tfcrcagb  hia  work,  and  hia  work  be  only  jndged  tbroi^  hb 
histoiy.  Its  first  aspect  is  amnsingly  iIIsstTBted  by  nj  critic  ta 
the  Ltndcn  Querterttf  Jletiiv,  who  treats  sove  ststeaeata,  mad* 
tj  ne  frcm  long-itandiog  knowledge  of  Mr.  Bnmnntg's  *^Tsrtrr^ 
■B  **  conclnsicns,''  for  which  there  is  ''  Ecme  gioBsd  "  in  the  wotka  of 
the  corretpondiog  pericd.  The  iccccd  ia  fxpinsed  by  him  in  ife 
Iblfewing  words : 

"We  are  not  abont  toatlrapC  to  fisdinBrawaaac* '^y^tU*' of  I 
He  Uvea  in  the  midst  of  Tarabos  hmnaiuly,  aad  bia  aotma  i«4k!dI 
cKiuifirg  lights  and  fi««t)tig  moods  and  tattatldom  yMmtmA.  .  . 
tb«  other  hacd,  to  cocclode  thftt  (his  Kan,  abii  ■Tl  ■■  ih  ■■!  ■Hi<Bnj.»ab 
the  prehkma  of  bfie,  came  to  eo  rinr  cr  werthy  ceaHmiiaK,  or  I 
waked  lo  ccsaaBkat*  to  otbeT9,  is  to  ttaltxfy  the  whele  of 
wntiapL'' 
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I  do  not  kuow  what  conclusions,  or  what  amount  of  verbal  tostify- 
ig  to  th«tn,  are  the  rt^^nired   practicnl   equivaleut  (especially  undor 
this  latest  definition)    of   Mr.   Brownlns's  poeti-j.     I  think  I  have 

I  made  it  clear  that  the  last  word  of  bis  experietica  was  that  of  l*ippa's 
fttith: 
r  '■Gort's  in  his  hw'i'en — 

'  All's  right  wirh  ili»  wflHd  I  '* 

though  I  did  not  repeat  the  lines,  and  tliough  my  reviewer  iocludos 
them  in  a  number  of  well-worn,  though  none  the  less  beautiful, 
■passages,  which  he  has  re-dlscovered  fur  my  conftiaion.  But  if  the 
poet's  personal  life  had  been  one  long  note  of  laterro^tion,  or  one 
Mistaken  answer,  1  cannot  for  a  moment  admit   that  his  "  writings" 

I  would  hare  been  "  stultified  "  by  it.  There  is,  indeed,  a  vital  con- 
nection between  the  poet  and  the  man  :  in  Robert  Browning  they 
were  often  indistinguishable.  Bat  there  can  bo  for  that  very  reason 
po  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose  that  their  actlrities  properly  stand 
to  each  other  in  the  order  of  thoor}'  to  fact,  of  text  to  sermon,  or  of 
antobiography  to  the  cxpcrionco  of  a  life.  I  have  no  desire  to  dia- 
■cuM  this  qneation,  which  carries  with  it  the  whole  psychology  of 
creatlre  art.  Bat  I  should  like  to  recall  attention  to  an  aspect  of 
Mr.  Browning's  work  in  which  rosides,  not  the  intellectaal,  but  the 
Btone  unfailing  moral  bond  between  himself  and  it.  He  often  wrote 
nnder  natural  impulses,  and  with  the  pleasurt*  we  all  find  in  erercising 
euch  factdties  as  we  possess ;  but  b«  wrote,  primarily  and  always, 
under  the  impression  that  it  was  his  duty  to  do  so.  He  held  his 
genius  as  a  *'  tah-nt  "  entrnsted  to  hhii,  and  which  he  was  bonnd  not  to 
bury  out  of  sight,  but  to  put  out  to  the  fullest  interest  in  the  Dank  of 
■Life.  He  held  himself  bound  to  observe  life  in  whatever  form  it  came 
to  him  ;  and  report  on  it,  not  for  the  information,  but  in  the  sight  of, 

I"  our  Lord,  the  King."  His  report  was  always  disinterested,  though 
lie  received  for  it  its  market  value  ;  for  he  held  it  above  money's  worth. 
St  was  always  sincere  ;  for  he  always  believed  it  to  be  true.  He  was 
bIso  often  sympathetically  present  in  the  emottotis  and  reasonings  which 
fie  deticribeid ;  they  were  often  expressed  in  bis  own  name.  The 
religious  faith  conveyed  by  his  collective  writings  was  his  own  faith. 
The  few  moral,  as  opposed  to  religious,  judgments  which  can  be 
■  elicited  from  their  varied  points  of  view,  wora  as  certainly  endorsed 
by  his  own  conBcii3nce.  But  the  genuineness  of  his  productions, 
what  constituted  for  him  their  morality,  was  independent  of  even  these 
facts. 

»I  have  desired  to  rpcall  attention  to  this  view  of  Mr.  Browning's 
work,  because  it  is  already  clearly  indicated  in  the  Life ;  althongh  the 
full  bearing  of  the  fact,  and  also  of  the  letter  which  illustrates  it,  has 
been  doubtless  overlooked  by  those  of  my  critics  who  read  the  book 
for  what  it  did  not  contain,  and  not  for  what  it  did.  The  letter  is  dated 
VOL.  UE,  3  M 
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December  1 861.  There  was  probably  no  period  of  Mr.  BrDirDing:'s 
carepr  at  which  t.he  man  and  the  work  might  be  so  reasonably 
tdeiitifie<I  with  eacb  other.  A  mighty  sorrow-  had  swept  OTer  his 
being,  ([uicbening  it  for  the  moment  lo  n  deeper  sense  of  the  tragic 
possibilities  and  yet  liopefal  import  of  Ufe.  The  qnestioaings  and 
emotions  which  must  impress  us  in  "  Dramatis  Person;e  "  ha*^  their 
natural  explanation,  and  oftea  their  certain  couQterpart,  in  kimsel/. 
Yet  we  know,  ("rom  his  own  words,  that  these  poems  were  produced 
in  DO  doininantly  lyric  or  dmmutic  impulse,  bat  with  the  energy  of 
one  who  has  discovered  his  life's  work  :  and  who  loves  the  work  in 
itself,  but  no  less  the  consciousness  that  it  baa  been  well  performed. 
The  words  I  speak  of  form  a  mere  fragment  of  a  letter,  but  their 
meaning  is  only  heightened  by  their  allusion  to  its  omitted  part : 

*'....  On  iho  other  limit],  1  feel  *>uch  comfort  niul  ilelight  in  dotii^  tb 
heeA  1  cAn  with  my  own  ohjei-t  of  life,  poftiy — which,  1  think,  1  never  cot 
have  Heen  tlie  goaxl  of  Iwfore,  tlutt  it  »tio\r«  uie  I  biLvo  tftktin  the  tuot  I  i^hI 
take  u^U.  I  lin]ie  to  do  (niirh  niufwyet — ftuil  tbsit  the  flower  of  it  will  be 
iiiloher  liand  sotnelxtw.  1  iwiUj-  liiive  givat  o|iportiiaitit.waudadraotBj^ — 
on  the  whole,  uliiKi»t  uiiprwi*d«ut«d  fuw-yl  think,  uo  other  diHturUuuw 
and  cares  tfuiii  ttiwe  1  aui  most  gn\tefui  for  Wing  allotved  to  liave.  .  #  .  .* 
V'  life,"  p.  :iCfi). 

A  year   earlier  he  had  said,  "  I  wrote  a  poem  yesterday  of  IS 
lines,  and  mean  to  keep  writing,  whether  I  like  it  or  not." 
letter  points,  it  is  true,  to  a  seriousness  and  simplicity  of  habit  whi< 
could  not  uiaintaiu  theuiselves   against   31r.   Browning's   increaao] 
fame  and   tlie  renewed  iusiGtencies  of  life ;  but  it  is  typical  of 
convictions  which  inapirc-d  his  U-a»t  imprt^ssive  no  less  than  hia  great 
work.     Work  thus  conceived  may  be  allied  to  mistaken  judgmeota; 
bnt  it  carries  its   standards  within    itself.      The   writer  in  Kobert 
Browning  could  not  be  sttiltififd  by  the  sternest  justioe,  or  the  most 
insidious  injustice,  that  might  ha  brought  to  bear  on  him  as  a  man. 

1  am  well  aware  that  the  special  lines  of  criticism  on  which  1  Iw 
now  touched  all  converge  in  n  more  general,  and  perhaps  mors" 
widely  felt,  objection  to  my  treatment  of  Mr.  Browning's  life.  My 
latest  reviewer  is  not  the  only  person  who  is  willing  to  dissociate  him 
from  all  idea  of  dogmatic  belief,  and  yet  claims  for  the  religions 
element  in  his  experience  a  greater  prominence  than  I  am  held  to 
have  given  to  it ;  and  whether  the  appeal  against  me  lies  to  the  sap- 
posed  evidence  of  the  works,  or  to  that  of  the  life,  the  same  note  of 
disappointment  is  discernible  in  it.  I  might  be  accused  of  diva- 
genuousness  if  I  ignored  this  fact.  I  can  only  answer  it  in  the  words 
of  the  biography.  That  biography  was  inevitably  meagre.  Fall 
material  had  been  wanting  for  its  early  and  central  ports.  Mr. 
Browning's  recent  death  had  obviously  closed  against  it  some  liter 
sources  of  information.  Its  unsatisfying  nature  has  boen  alike 
admitted   by  those  for  whcni  reticence   is  a  merit,  and  those  who, 
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i  regard  it.  as  a  fault.*  My  perHonal  jadgmenta  of  Mr.  Browning'* 
character  conld  be  only  entirely  valid  for  the  period  at  whicb  I 
intimately  knew  Mm :  that  is,  for  the  last  twenty  yoors  of  Wb  life ; 
and  it  will  be  noted  by  all  those  who  read  the  book  fairly  that, 
except  in  certain  constant  and  consplcuoas  qualiti*^,  or  by  itnch 
retrospectiTe  Btaternonts  as  ho  himself  onablod  me  to  make,  I  have 
only  confidently  described  him  in  reference  to  that  time.  Some- 
thing of  stroiis  and  strain  had  naturally  passed  ont  of  his  life.  Some 
tendencies  had  become  more  active  :  others  had  fallen  into  abeyance. 
The  man  of  sixty  or  seventy  can  never  folly  represent  the  man  of 
middle  age.  But  the  balance  of  qualities  will  maintain  itself  till 
time  has  laid  upon  the  brain  which  holds  It  its  disintegrating  last- 
touch  ;  and  my  picture  of  Mr.  Browning  will  remain  a  true  picture, 
as  the  biography  with  all  dodnctions  remains  a  true  biography,  becanse 
no  one  foataro  has  been  developed  at  the  expense  of  another  ;  no 
detail  has  been  iutrudaced  which  any  subsequently  added  can  avail 
to  falsify  or  obscure.  I  trust  there  exist  very  few  peraona  for  whom 
it  is  necessary  to  add  that,  if  I  had  not  felt  the  true  picture  of  Robert 
Browning  to  be  also  a  lovable  picture,  I  slioitid  have  left  to  another 
hand  the  task  of  drawing  it. 

A.  Ofut. 


*  Tli«  comprebensive  title  of  whicb  toy  friend  and  pnbftaher,  Hr.  George  Smitb, 
hjH  judgeil  thv  book  wvrtb^  hax  perluips  sented  to  hcii;bteu  tliia  impKssfOD. 


CANON  DRIVER  ON  THE  BOOK  OF 
THE  LAW." 
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length  Cuon  Drirer's  cftgerix  e: 
daction  to  the  Old  Testament "  hj 
faanj  of  the  for«casU  copeeraing  it.     For 
mm  wm  oonfideotlj  aatid|iated,  echcdiudup, 
•ODM^  dbecfauMaad  modermtioa. 

Not  that  this  "  Introduction  "  ti  in  any  senae  s  book  for  faegimec^ 
It  tignalty  fails  to  exemplify,  I  venture  to  think,  the 
<f  the  editors  of  the  "  lotemetioiMl  Theological  Librsry,"  of 
it  fonns  the  firvt  rolame;  for^  as  far  aa  my  experience  goes,  it 
is  not  adapted  to  be  a  "text-book  lor  students  of  theologT;'i9 
scarcely,  1  tiiink.  to  be  described  as  irritten  in  a  "catholic  ^Kiit;" 
and  does  not,  I  believe,  present  "full  and  impartial  statements  of  the 
rssQlts  of  theotogical  science,  and  of  the  questtoos  still  at  issaeL* 
Farther,  so  far  from  being  adapted,  in  my  jadgment,  to  "that  large 
and  Increasing  class  of  stadents  in  o'iier  departments  of  iaqatrr, 
who  desire  to  bare  a  sy!>tematic  and  thorongh  exposition  of  tliei^ 
logical  science,"  it  can  only  be  well  and  wisely  osed  by  specialist^ft 
criticism. 

Still,  Dr.  Driver's  "  Introduction ''  has  a  distinct  and 
place  of  its  own.  If  it  is  not  such  a  book,  say,  as  Dleek's  weU-kaownl 
and  well-triud  "  Ktnleitung,"  or  as  Uarman's  "  Introduction  to  the 
Btndy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,"  bo  Justly  popular  in  America  ;  if  it  has 
nothing  to  say  coDcerning  the  text,  and  the  canon,  and  the  language, 
and  the  laws  of  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament;  if,  as  the  aathor 
himself  phrases  it,  it  ''  is  not  an  introduction  to  the  theology,  or 
to  the  history,  or  even  to  the  study,  of  the  Old  Testament,"  this 
book  has  a  unique  and  useful  position  notwithstanding.      As  the  title 
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Tuas,  it  h  an  '*  Introductiou  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament ; " 
it  is  an  iatrtMliiclioii  to  the  Old  Testament  as  literature.  It  woald  be 
yet  mure  accurate  to  say  that  tbe  book  is  an  Introdactioa  to  the 
Higher  ChticiHin  oE  the  Old  Testament,  ^ay,  even  this  description 
iH  too  wide.  This  work  does  not  aim  at  preseDting  oil  the  data  for 
judgment ;  it  does  not  pretend  to  state  the  case  on  both  sides.  This 
"  Introduction  to  the  Literatore  of  the  Old  Testament"  is  really  aa 
Introduction  to  the  estremer  views  as  to  the  composition  and 
authorship  of  the  books  of  the  Old  TeBtament — a  limitation  of 
scope,  which,  whilst  it  renders  the  book  of  much  immediate  service, 
vill  speedily  militati>,  1  suspect,  against  its  Iiutting  utility.  I  say  so 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  ore  so  many  signs  jast  now,  even  in 
Germany,  of  reaction  against  these  extremer  views. 

However,  every  book  Is  to  bo  judged  by  ita  own  ideal,  and  thanks 
are  due  to  any  author  who  has  in  the  pursuit  ol  truth  conscientiously 
and  ably  carried  out  his  dftclared  purpose.  Canjn  Driver  merits  large 
gratitude.  The  stndent  of  the  higher  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament 
now  possesses  a  scholarly  and  elaborate  guide  to  one  side  of  the  thorny 
problems  of  that  pressing  bnt  difficult  study.  That  side,  too,  ia  pre- 
sented with  a  lucidity,  a  conviction,  and  a  fulness  equal  to  anything 
produced  by  Continental  advocates  of  similar  views.  At  the  some 
time  there  is  about  Professor  Driver's  presentation  a  religiousness  of 
tone,  a  iiobriety  of  judgment,  and  a  candour,  all  too  Liable  to  be 
absent  from  the  writings  of  the  leading  foreign  advocates  of  these 
theories.  Aa  a  clear  and  cautious  statement  of  his  side  of  the  cane, 
Dr.  Driver's  book  will  be  invaluable.  For  he  never  smiles  in  a 
superior  manner  at  the  supernatural,  as  Kuenen  does;  and  it  be  be- 
lieves as  strongly  as  Weilhuusen  in  the  evolution  of  the  phenomena 
■of  the  Old  Testament,  Dr.  Driver's  views  of  evolution  have  a  place 
both  for  Divine  interest  in  hiiruaa  alloirs  and  for  man's  consciousnese 
of  that  interest.  Moreover,  tbe  careful  lists  of  phrases  peculiar  to 
the  several  writers  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  tables  of  comparison  of 
the  laws  of  Kxodus  and  Deuteronomy  and  Leviticus,  the  chrono- 
logical tables^  the  tabular  representations  of  the  constituent  portions 
of  books  assigned  to  different  writers,  and  the  analyses  of  the  contents 
of  the  several  books — to  select  the  more  prominent  characteristics  of 
treatment — all  render  this' "  Introduction  "  important  for  reference, 
likely  to  be  the  more  useful,  it  seems  to  me,  tbe  more  full  is 
the  prior  knowledge  of  the  reader,  i-'orther,  Dr.  Driver  does  not 
sympathise,  npparently,  with  the  common  and  aristocratic  assumption 
that  these  questions  of  Old  Testament  criticism  are  questions  for 
accomplished  Hebraists  alone,  for,  whenever  possible,  Hebrew  terms 
are  omitted,  and  when  inserted  they  are  fn^quently  translated  ;  be- 
ades,  woi'ds  are  said  which  imply  that  the  final  arbiter  must  be  ''the 
common,  unbiassed,  and  unsophisticated  reason  of  mankind.'' 
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'  On  the  wbole,  then,  and  for  the  reisons  stated,  this  "  IntnidactioQ  ": 
is  nn  at.'ceptable  addiitoa  to  our  knovrledge.  especially  welcome  because 
it  is  Kugliah,  and  because  it  is  writteu  by  one  who  mapifestly  has 
ChriBtion  interests  at  heart.  Ad  aphorism  of  Virchow'a  may  here  be 
utiliiwHl.  Said  Virchow,  in  describing  the  tmly  scientific  attitude — 
•'  FmIliui  Utktf  ;  f  vol  re  theorios,  disciiBS  them  freely,  use  in  inveatiga- 
tiun  the  hypothefiiit  which  best  snita  the  facta,  only  do  not  oonfoDnd 
h;fpotbesi!i  with  trnth,  conj<>ctare  with  Terification,  problems  with 
solatioDs.''  Nuvr.  Dr.  Dnrer  has  carried  out  part  of  this  good  counsel; 
he  has  evolved  theories,  and  he  baa  nsed  in  investigation  those 
hypothoaes  whtcb  in  his  view  best  gnited  the  farta;  therefore  he 
desi^irves  our  thanks.  Obligation  wonld  have  bcon  deeper  had  he 
disousaed  more  and  asserted  less,  and  had  he  not  boen  in  such  a  hurry 
to  be  declared  victor.  Let  the  following  words  of  bia  be  cit*^  in 
illuBtratiou.  "  It  is  impossible,"  Dr.  Driver  writes,  "  to  doobt  that  the 
main  coaotusious  of  critics  with  reference  to  the  authorship  of  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  rest  upon  reasonings  the  cogency  of  which  cannot 
be  denied  without  denying  the  ordinary  principles  by  which  bistoty  is 
judged  and  evidence  estimated."  And  thus  Dr.  Driver  suggests  that 
thoue  who  diifer  from  him  deny  the  ordinary  principles  of  evidence, 
and  ar»  no  critics.  *'  Xor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  same  conclusion," 
Dr.  Driver  oontiimes,  "  upon  any  neutral  tield  of  investigation  would 
have  been  accepted  without  hesitation  by  all  conversant  with  the  sub- 
ject ;  they  are  only  oppofted  in  the  present  instance  by  fioine  theolo- 
gians, because  they  are  supposed  tu  confiict  with  the  retiuiroments  of 
the  Christian  faith  ;  but  the  history  of  astronomy,  geology,  ;ind  mon' 
recently  of  biology,  supplies  a  warning  that  the  conclusions  which 
satisfy  the  oommon  aobiassed  and  unsophisticated  reason  of  mankind 
prevail  in  the  end."  Thos  Dr.  Driver  further  suggests  that  those 
who  diB'er  from  him  act  from  theological  bias,  and  are  not  con- 
voraant  mth  their  sut^ect.  Further,  adds  Dr.  Driver,  "  the  price  at 
which  alone  the  traditional  view  can  he  maintained  is  too  high,"  and 
thufl  be  suggests  that  those  who  do  not  agree  with  his  school,  snstain 
the  traditional  Wew  for  a  price.  I  simply  mention  these  opinioas 
and  pass  on.  The  whole  coaeia  still  stth  jndux,  whatever  any  advocate 
JDiay  Ray. 

Kow  there  are  several  theories  of  Dr.  Driver's  which  I  should  be 
glad  to  examine  at  length,  especially  his  views  upon  the  Historical 
Bocks,  upon  laaiah  and  Daniel,  upon  the  Psalms  and  Job.  Dot  the 
limits  of  this  article,  and,  it  may  be  added,  clearness  of  presentation- 
demand  a  restriction  of  view.  I  propose  therefore  to  confine  my 
attention  to  Canon  Driver's  hypothesis  upon  the  origin  of  the  Books 
of  the  Law  (excluding  Genesis). 

24ot  that  I  desire,  in  so  limiCiiig  my  survey,  to  ignore  a  ]>eculiari^ 
of  treatment  upon  which  stress  is  laid  by  Dr.  Driver.    In  hts  opinion. 
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a  Bomevriiat  sweeping  iDductioa  is  now  poasiblo  coQoeming  the  Old 
Testament.     Let  liis  own   words  bo  quoted.   "  No  entire   historical 

—  book,"  he  says,  "  consisU    of   n  single,   original    work,    but    older 
f  writings,  or  Bouroes,  baro  been  combined  by  a  compiler  in  aaoh  a 

manner  that  the  poioto  ofjuncturii  are  olt^n  plainly  dtsccniible,  and 
the  sources  ore  ia  consiiqucnce  capable  of  boitig  sc^paratad  irom  ono 
another."    Therefore,  adds  Dr.  Driver,  "  the  Hebrew  liiitoriogropher, 

183  we  know  him,  ia  esBentinlly  a  compiler  or  arranger  of  pro-pjrialing 
documents;  he  is  not  himself  an  original  author."  In  illustration 
of  this  infpTence  Dr.  Driver  continues  :  "  The  Boolcs  of  Judges  and 
Kings,  for  instancf,  resemble  each  othor  in  their  mode  of  composition ; 

—  in  each  a  aeriea  of  oUIpf  narratives  has  been  taken  by  the  compiler, 
^  and  fitted  into  a  framework  supplied  by  himaelf,  the  framework  in 

Ixith    cases    being,    moreover,    composed   of    similar    etementa    and 

i_  designed  from  the  same  point  of  view.      Tlie  Boots  of  Samuel  are 

y  likewise   constructed   from  pre-existing  sources,  bat  the    compiler's 

hands  are  very  much  lesK  conspicuous  than  ia  the  case  in  Judges  and 

Kings,"     There  is  doubtless  much  truth  in  these  generalisations.    I 

have  osUed  attention  in  this  REvrEW,  in   an  earlier  article,  to  the 

fact  of  the  pluralist  authorship  of  those  historical  books  of  the  Old 

I^Testament  which  fprm  the  Earlier  Prophets  (of  the  Hebrew  canon). 

H^And  if  the  circumstance   that  the  Books  of  Judges,   Samuel,  and 

^■EtBgs   are  manifest  compilations  creates  a  presamption,   in.  Canou 

^^Uriver's    view,    that  the    Book  of  the  i<aw  was    compiled   tn    like 

manner,   I  will   not   delay   to  challenge   the  opinion.     Freaumptioa 

must  always  he  substantiated  by  proof;   a  piiori  conclusiotis  uu&t 

«ver  be  followed  by  «  jwitfrrwri  verification  ;  and  the  evidence  of  the 

Pentateuch  itself  must  be  adduced,  if  what  is  declared  of  the  Earlier 

B  Prophets    is    al^  to    be    held   true    of    the   Law.      Again  I   state 

■  Dr.  Driver's  inference  and  jmss  on.     Whether  the  inference  applies 

to    all   the   historical    books  of    the  Old    Testament    must    depend 

H  upon  the  decision  independently  reached  concerning  the  Pentateuch. 

"  I  confine  myself  therefore  to  Dr.  Driver's  hypothesis  upon  the  author- 

ehip  and   dates    of  the  Books  of    Exodus,   Leviticus,   Numbers,  and 

B  Deuteronomy. 

"  In  an  article  iu  this  Hkmkw  (April  1800)  I  expressed  myself  as 
follows  :  •'  Two  rival  thp-orios,  then,  on  the  authorship  of  the  Books 
of  the  Ijftw  (excluding  <ienesis)  occupy  the  field  in  higher  criticism, 
which  may  he  called  for  handiness  thp  Journal  Theory  and  tho 
Evolutionary  Theory.  According  to  the  former,  tho  homogeneity  of 
fttho  Books  of  the  Law  is  due  to  their  contPrnporan^^otisncsa  with  tlie 
"^  events  doscribrd.  Moses  preserved  for  after  times  a  record  of  his  age 
(which  probably  underwent  in  after  times  some  conservative  revision). 
According  to  the  latter  (I  utilise  Canon  Driver's  description),  tho  parts 
■  of  the  Pentateuch  do  not  all  date  from  the  age  of  Mosea.     When  we 
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ask  po&itirely  to  what  age  tbe  several  sources  belong,  deci«i\'<--  criteria 
fail  us,  aud  in  some  cases  divergent  opinions  are  capable  of  being 
held.  J  and  E  (the  earlieaL  atratum  of  the  three  strata  said  to  be  dis- 
cernible in  the  Law)  are  uttually  aD&igDed  bj  critics  to  the  cioth  or 
eighth  century  R.C.  (more  thiin  six  ceiitiiri«s  after  Moses).  Deuteronomy 
is  placed,  almost  nnaniraoasly,  in  the  reign  of  either  Manasseh  or 
Jowah,  though  Delitzsch  and  Hiehm  think  that  there  are  <rTOUDds 
vhich  favour  a  slightly  earlier  date — viz.,  the  reign  of  llezelciah  {fay 
eight  centuries  after  Moses) :  the  Priests'  Code  (the  third  stratunr 
said  to  be  dtscernible  in  the  Law)  is  held  by  critics  of  the  school  of 
Gmf  iind  ^Ve^hausen  to  he  /tost'Iintienmomic,  and  to  have  been 
oommittpd  trO  writing  during  the  period  extending  from  the  beginnin^^ 
of  the  Ksile  to  the  time  of  Xohemioh  (completed,  that  is.  nearly* 
thonsand  years  after  Moses)." 

To  express  the  two  rival  theories  somewhat  differently.  According 
to  the  Development  Theory  there  are  in  the  Pentateuch,  us  judged  by 
its  style  and  contents,  three  strata  of  laws — viz.,  the  so-called  Prophetic 
Code  (Exod.  xx.-xxiii.,  together  with  the  repetition  of  parts  of 
Exod.  xxiii.  in  Kxod.  ixxiv.  1 7-2G);  the  so-called  Priests'  Code  (riz.,  thfr 
elaborate  and  minutely  dllTtfrentiated  legal  system  contained  in  tbe  rest 
of  Exodus,  in  I<eviticu3,  and  inXambora);  and  theDeutf^ronomicCodo 
(contained  in  Deuteronomy):  further,  these  three  strata  of  laws  ar(^ 
declared  by  the  Evolutionary  Theory  ao  to  differ,  both  in  style  and 
contents,  as  to  belong  to  very  diSerent  authors  and  very  different  ages, 
the  latest  writing  a  thousand  years  after  Moses.  According  to  the' 
Joaraal  Theory,  there  are  in  the  Featateuch  three  strata  of  law?,  Irat 
these  strata  belong  not  to  widely  different  ages,  but  to  the  same  early- 
age,  the  Mosaic,  in  Israelitish  history.  Thus  the  £rst  stratum  was 
given,  as  it  assumes  to  have  been  given,  three  months  afler  the 
Exodus,  as  the  general  conditions  of  national  obedience,  in  the  new 
ooveiiaQt  relations  between  Jehovah  and  the  ransomed  |)eoplc.  If  the 
phra^n  may  be  allowed,  this  first  stratum  of  laws,  Exod.  xx.-xxiii.,  ia 
the  rough  shU:h  of  the  coming  theocratic  government  to  he  annoonced 
by  Mosea.  The  second  stratum  of  laws,  ihe  remaining  laws  of 
Rzodns,  Leviticus,  and  Numbers,  was  given  by  Jehovah  to  thf» 
Hebrews  as  the  permanent  code  of  the  theocratic  rule  in  the  wilder- 
ness. The  third  stratum,  Deuteronomy,  was  a  popular  presentation 
of  this  theocratic  law  made  forty  years  afttr,  and  immeiliately  prior 
to  the  entrance  into  Canaan  ;  this  Deuteronomy  or  second  law  showirtg, 
in  many  points,  specific  adaptation  in  vifw  of  the  passage  from  nomad 
to  settled  life. 

Having  thus  briefly  characterised  the  two  rival  theories,  I  requestetl 
Canon  Driver  to  dmrfy  imlimtc — 

First,  the  anackronifins  upon  which  the  theory  of  the   composite 
authorship  and  late  date  of  the  Pentateuch  is  baaed  ; 
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Second,  the  roiUradirtions  in  the  Pentateuch  which  demand  a  ooin- 
'posite  theory  of  authorship; 

Third,   those  parfs   of  the    PontatMich   which    have    been,  apnrt 
[altogether  from  the  Evolntionary  Theory,  proven  to  be  unhhttirieat ; 

Fourth,  the  intcrpTYtation  he  places  upon  the  constantly  recurring- 
words  of  the  Law,  "  Jthm-tth  xnii/"  (onto  Moses,  Aaron,  &c.)  ;  and 

Fifth,  criticising  th<>  antafi^nistic  theory  as  well  as  coiiatructiog 
his  own,  the  groumh  of  his  dibbelief  in  the  Journal  Theory  of  aoihor- 
ehip. 

Now,  tn  this  "  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old  Testa- 
H  ment "  (although  reference  is  made  to  my  Congregational  Union 
Lectare,  and  not  to  the  article  in  this  ItKvfEw),  Canon  Driver  has 
answered  the  fifth  query  carefully,  stating  at  length  his  rea«0D8  for 
H  objectlug  to  the  Jonrnal  Theory,  at  the  same  time  cautiously  repljiug 
H  to  queries  one  and  two.  Query  four  he  has  answered  by  implication. 
H  Query  three  he  has  left  uuanswE-red. 
H      CanoD  Driver's  I'cply  is  uh  follows  : 

^^    '*  The  iruKloquacicfl  of  the  '  Journal  Theory'  of  the  PotitAteuoh,  advocafeil 
^■by  Principal  Cft%*o  ....  will  be  maniffst.     This  theory  fails,  in  n  won). 
to   ncemtnt  Jm"  tfi6  phrnoni^nu  Wii'cA.  tJi«  /'cntdtnirh  prraeiitt.     Thus  (1)  it 
offers  no  oxplanation  of  the  phnisoologica!  vnrintions  which  Exodus,  &c.,  dis- 
play, and  which  ....  oi-c  quite  as  marked  as  those  in  t!oneisi»." 

I^VHch,  as  is  added  in  a  foot-note,  '*  Principal   Cave  aceqils  as  proof 
of  its  composite  origin.' 

"  If  tlipsc  variations  wcro  so  distributed  «.s  to  distinguifih  consistently  the 
iaim  on  the  one  bond  from  the  nari-»tiff«  on  the  other,  the  thwii-y  might 
poBRCRR  some  plAusibility  ;  the  law^,  for  instance,  might  be  supposed  to  havfr 
i-equired  naturally  a  diOcrent  style  from  tbo  narrative,  or  !M(ses  might  have 
compiled  the  one  aud  lui  nnmnucn^ija  the  otli^r ;  but,  ns  n  fnet,  thevnritttionn 
are  not  so  distributed  :  not  only  do  the  different  groups  of  laws  show  differ- 
encee  of  terminology,  but  the  naiTatives  themselves  present  t/ie  mnif  i-arintioits 
o/phra»€otoffg  as  in  Genttia,  some  parts  having  numerous  fealmes  in  com- 
mon ■w-itb  tbo  StfctionB  assigned  to  'P'  (Priests'  Code)  in,  that  book,  and, 
with  the  3.1W3  contained  iu  Kxod.  xxv.,  itc,  and  other  ]uirts.  Ix-ing  murked 
by  an  entire  absence  of  tbcM  features,  llie  JonrnrL)  Theory  rannot 
account  for  tlieeo  variationR  trkCA«TMrriT£if«#«-f/ofi«ii/A.'.(W.  Ittttt.  {'£)  The 
Jotuntil  Theoiy  is  unable  to  account  for  the  muny  niid  cogent  iudicalions 
which  the  dillWent  codes  in  the  Pentateuch  coutain,  ihiit  they  took  shape  ■.i\ 
difflferent  periods  of  the  hi.itory,  or  to  «oIve  the  very  gi'Ciit  ditficulties  hIucIi 
both  the  bi.-rtorical  (espedally  c,  1  -'^,  '.'-lU)  and  legiJ  paHs  of  Deuteronomy 
wesejit,  if  they  are  resarded  as  the  work  of  the  same  ctmt«inponity  writer n.H 
KxoduR-N umbers.  (3)  The  Jow-nid  ITieory  takes  a  fnUe  view  of  the  Book 
of  Joshua,  which  is  not  severed  from  the  following  books  and  connected 
■with  the  Pentateuch  for  the  purpose  of  Batisfying  the  exigencies  of  n  theory, 
bat  becftutje  this  view  of  the  book  is  rt'juired  h;/  the /acta — ii  simple  coDipiii-isou 
of  it  with  the  Pentateuch  phowing,  viz.,  that  it  is  rtallti  hoitwgfneou*  with  it, 
and  (ospeeinlly  iu  the  P  sections)  that  it  difiei'H  entiivly  from  Judge«s 
Samuel,  Kings." 


So  far  Canon  Driver,     His  reply  to  the  Jdamsl  Theory  is  three* 
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fold.  That  theory-  cannot  stand,  he  says,  ia  face  o£  tLroe  rinnnnn  r>f 
facts.  Thus,  the  Jouraal  Theory  cannot  explain,  first,  the  ranattous  in 
phraseology  iacompEktiblB  with  the  theory ;  second,  the  variations  in 
oontenta,  also  incompatible  with  the  theory  ;  and  third,  the  variations 
of  the  Book  of  Joshua  from  the  BookBof  Judges, Hamuel,  atid  Kings, 
and  its  harttiomos  with  tJie  Pentateuch.  Really  thcEe  three  objectiooi 
cover  the  greater  part  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages  devoted  by 
Canon  Driver  to  the  first  six  Biblical  books.  Of  each  objection  in 
order. 

I.  Amongst    ihe  phonomona  which   the   Jonrnal  Theory   of  the 
Pentateuch  cannot  account  for,    says   Dr.   Driver,    are,    in    tho   iirst 
place,  the  phraseological  phenomena.     For  there  are,  the  contention  ^ 
is,  variationft  in  style,  phrase,  and  vocabnlarv  in  Exodus,  Levifiicns,  and  fl 
Numbers  quite  as  conspicnous  as  in  Gi^nesis.     Now  if  in  Genesiis  it 
is  argiied,  such  Tariations  imply  a  composite  ongin  (T  sbonld  prefer 
to  say,  imply  composition  at  different  periods  in  the  life  of  the  aamo 
authorj,  these  identical  verbal  and  rbetoiical  variations  eqnaUy  argue 
in  Kxodu9,  Leviticus,  and  Numbers  a  composite  aathorship.    Besides,   _ 
as  Dr.  Driver  says,  these  variations  in  expression  occur,  not  simply  I 
when  the  narrative  sections  of  Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  Numbers  an 
compared  with  the  legal  sections,  in  which  case  variations  might  be   _ 
expected,  and  would  not  be  inconsiateut  with  the  Journal  Theory,  bat  fl 
tbeas  verbtil  and  rhetorical  variations,  so  characteristic  as  to  argue  a 
variety  of  authois,  are  equally  manifest  on  the  comparison  of  naira-   _ 
tave  portions  with  narrative  portions.  ^ 

Such  is  Dr.  Driver's  statement  of  the  case:   but  what  are  th« 
facta  ?  _ 

First,  then,  be  it  observed,  tbat  the  phraseological  phenomena  | 
cannot  declare  for  a  variety  of  authors  i\f  rerif  iliffrrcnt  dates,  such 
as  the  Evolutionary  Theory  demands,  but  only  for  a  variety  of  anlhors. 
As  critics  of  all  schools  are  agreed,  linguiatic  evidence  ia  inmifBcienb 
of  itself  to  show  different  authors  in  Exodns,  J^eviticus  and  Numbers 
separated  from  ^ach  other,  and  from  the  events  they  describe,  by  cen-  ^ 
tnries.  If  vocabulary  and  style  may  point  to  different  hands  in  the  | 
Pentateuch,  they  cannot  determine  the  ages  of  the  several  writers.  This 
Dr.  Driver  himself  seems  to  allow,  for  ho  says  (p.  128):  "  Literaty 
criteria,  tliongh  they  enable  us  to  effect  tht:-  analysis  of  a  document 
into  its  component  parts,  do  not  nlwaya  afford  df'ciaivc  evidence  as  to 
the  date  to  which  the  component  parta  are  sftvrrally  to  hti  assigned," 
In  the  case  of  the  Pentateuch,  literary  criteria  do  not  afford  thcitixe 
criteria  at  all.  For,  be  it  remembered  what  the  facts  are.  It  is  not 
that  one  writer  uses  archaic  Hebrew,  and  another  employs  Hebrew 
that  is  classical,  as  extracts  from  Chaucer  may  be  assigned  to  a 
different  aye  from  extracts  from  Wordaworth  by  a  simple  study  of 
langaage.      For,  as  all  Hebraists  are  now  agreed,  there  is  not  in  the 
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Hebrew  of  the  l^eutateuch  any  such  contrast  as  between  Cliaacer  and 
WorJsworth,  or  even  Shakespeare,  or  as  between  Walther  vou  dor 
Vogelweide  and  Ubland,  or  even  Lnther.  Dr.  Driver  himself  saya, 
"  lliere  is  no  archaic  flavour  perceptible  in  JE  "  (the  earliest,  that  ia, 
of  tlie  three  supposed  sources  of  tbr-  Pentateuch). 

Second,  even  supposing  the  evidence  of  phraaeology  dedanfd  for 
several  writers  in  Exodus,  Leviticuti,  and  Niiuibors,  such  a  deoistoii 
would  not  set  a-stde  the  Journal  Theory.  That  Moses  wrote  all  bifi 
■Journal,  or  any,  with  hii^  own  hand,  the  Journal  Thi-ory  does  not  neces- 
sarily assert ;  ht*  may  have  given  orders  for  bis  annals,  or  diary  even,  to 
be  kept  written  np  by  several  secretariea.  Tlie  essential  characteristic 
•of  the  Journal  Theory  is  conti-mporftntonsius^  of  Ihf  record  irith  tite 
<xxnis,  nothing:  else  ;  whereas  the  essential  charBctcristicof  the  Evolu- 
tionary Theorj'  is  remotfnf*s  of  thf  rnvrd  froni  tkc  ec^nU.  This 
remoteness  such  variation  of  verbal  expression  as  there  is  in  Exodus, 
Leviticus,  and  Numbers  cannot  prove. 

Thirdly,  Canon  Driver  hirosolf  has  scarcely  established  any  such 
phraseolo^cal  varlattoua  as  uphold  histliesis  o£  composite  authorship. 
Let  any  reader  consider  carefully  tlioi  list  of  phraseological  variations 
to  which  Ganou  Driver  himself  refertt  in  ptxwf  of  hut  position  (pp. 
123-127).  la  that  list  there  are  given  the  "noticeable  expreesions 
characteristic  o£  the  Priests'  Code,  many  occnn'ing  rarely  or  never 
beside  ;  which  Mats,  we  ai'e  told,  could  readily  be  increased,  especially 
if  tenuH  occurring  (/iil^  in  the  laws  had  been  added  :  these,  however, 
have  b^>en  exclud<^d,  n.>^  the  object  of  the  list  is  rather  to  show  that 
the  historical  sectioQS  of  P  exhibit  the  same  liteiar)'  features  aa  tht) 
legal  ones,  and  tliaL  the  same  habits  of  thought  and  expression  per- 
vade both."  It  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  examine  many  such  listA 
before,  but  I  do  not  remember  to  have  been  before  struck  so  strongly 
with  the  curious  result  of  examination.  Let  the  list  be  carefully 
etndied;  it  is  almost  complete,  as  regards  the  special  sections  of  the 
Peaitoteuoh  comparpd.  Now  that  the  sections  of  Genesis  show  great 
peculiarity  of  phrase  is,  on  examination,  speedily  manifest,  liut  is 
there  a  parallel  individuality,  as  Dr.  Driver  contends,  about  the 
narrative  sections  of  Exodus,  I^viticus  and  Numbers  ?  Be  it  remem- 
bered that,  according  tn  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  we  are  to 
ignore  all  references  to  Gen^^nis,  and  all  refercncos  to  the  legal  sections 
of  Rxodus,  Leviticu;^,  and  Numbers,  and  are  to  confine  attention  to 
peculiar  variations  of  phrase  characteristic  of  part  of  the  narrative 
sections  of  those  same  three  books,  the  sections  attribntod  to  the 
Prieata'  Code.  What  do  we  find  ?  Canon  Driver  gives  us  fifty 
inatarces  of  these  characteristic  phraseological  phenomena.  But  of 
the  fifty  instances,  the  twenty-fifth  emljodies  three  peculiarities  of 
usage,  and  the  forty-fifth  contains  six  instances.  In  all,  therefore. 
Dr.  Driver  gives  fifty-seven  instances.     Of  these  fifty-aeven  instancea, 
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tb«re  is  notbiDg  relevant  to  the  issue  before  ns  in  eleren  met,  ther 
uuge  is  Dot  confined  to  the  so-called  Priests'  Code  in  twenty  cases, 
one  instance  only  is  given  to  eatabU&b  a  usage  in  ten  c&ses,  and  two 
instances  only  are  given  in  tiro  cases.  Tlie  few  remaining  cases  are 
sncli  words  as  these — ''  generations  "  occasionally  (literally  birUis), 
"generations"  occasionally  (literally  circles),  "years"  with  a  curioos 
grammatical  nsoge,  '*  soul  "  meaning  pereon,  "  dculls  "  meaning  heads, 
''plains  of  Moab."  *'  princes  of  the  congn-j^tion ;  "  and  exceptional 
words  for  '*  hardening  the  heart ''  and  for  "  remaining  over ;"  and  sndi 
phrases  as  "being  gathered  to  one's  people,"  "between  the  two 
evenings,"  "  in  all  yonr  dwelling?,"  "  this  is  the  thing  Jehovah  com- 
manded." Is  not  he  a  rash  man  who  argues  for  a  composite  author- 
ship upon  saofa  evidence,  which  is  partly  technical,  and  therefore  rare, 
and  pnrtly  parnllel  to  the  Jehovistic  rather  than  theElohistic  sections 
of  Genesis  ? 

Fourthly,  there  is  no  parall*^!  whatever  between  the  phraseological 
phenomena  of  fienesis  and  of  the  three  booka  which  succeed  it.  Let 
the  above  Tariations,  for  example,  be  compared  with  the  variations  in 
Genesis.  In  Genesis,  for  icitance,  there  is  the  unquestionable  fact, 
and  the  useful  lost,  of  the  singular  alternations  in  the  use  of  the 
Divine  names  Elohim  and  Jehovah  for  Deity,  a  usage  which  ends 
early  in  Krodns.  In  Gent^sis,  too,  there  is  a  moat  marked  difference 
in  style  and  vocnbiilnry  in  diHerent  portions,  a  variation  as  clear  as  it 
is  indistinct  in.  the  thre?  subsequent  books.  Thus  in  Genesis,  on  the 
cme  band,  there  is  a  writer  whose  style  is  simplicity  itself,  clear  but 
often  diffuse,  neither  laboured  nor  embellished,  free  from  the  art  of 
the  writer  or  orator,  rich  in  repetition,  given  to  techDicalities,  circum- 
stantial and  frigid,  yet  with  great  fubess  of  ezpreFsion  at  command; 
wont  to  emphasise  a  minute  and  oonsiistent  chronology,  whose  reli- 
gious standpoint  is  everywhere  pronounced  but  non-Levitical.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  a  writer  who  is  pointed  and  terse,  smooth 
yet  spirited,  ornate  and  rhetorical,  even  brilliant,  revelling  in  colour, 
who  H  fond  of  the  ilorivntuon  oi  names,  who  shows  great  skill  in 
narrative,  who  pos^wsBes  mnch  more  pronounced  convictions  npoD 
the  nature  iind  history  of  man,  and  upon  the  nature  and  his- 
tory oF  revelation  :  nay,  who  does  not  shrink  from  many  anthro- 
pomorphic expresBions,  and  who  occnpiea  everywhere  a  mora 
fenrlesa  nnd  developed  religious  position,  scnipulously  pointing  cut 
wherever  posKible  the  links  of  connection  between  the  pre-!-*vitical 
■worship  and  the  more  elaborate  onltnre  of  Levitical  days.  Again,  in 
Genesis  this  difference  of  style  and  standpoint  very  manifestly  extends 
to  the  HSiis  loiptfndi ;  each  writer  has  his  peculiarity  of  phrase  and 
vocabulary— his  favourite  words  and  his  characteristic  terms.  'WTio- 
ever  depirea  illustration  of  these  several  points  may  find  it  in  pages 
200-212  of  the  Mcond  edition  of  my  ''  Inspiration  of  the  Old  Test*- 
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naent  Inductively  Caosldered."  Let  him  read  tbeae  tUastrations, 
Bible  in  hand,  and  then  read  Canon  Driver's  list,  Bible  in  band,  and 
the  dtfTerenca  will  be  evident.  For  to  all  this  pronounced  variatioa 
of  standpoint,  style,  and  vocabulary  so  manifest  iu  Genesis,  the  narra- 
tive sections  of  Exodus,  TjOviticuR,  and  Numbers  really  present  no 
parallel.  It  Is  true  that  Canoa  Driver  has  described  my  treatment 
of  the  boolfs  from  Kxodus  to  Joshua  as  "  niauifeatly  ttligbt  and  incom- 
plete," but  1  assumed  my  critics  would  do  unto  others  aa  thoy  would 
be  done  unto  ;  and,  to  use  l^i-.  Driver's  own  words,  "  while  I  aui 
prepared  to  accept  full  responsibility  for  what  I  have  said,  for  what  I 
hare  not  said  I  mnstpnt  in  a  plea  to  be  judged  leniently." 

II.  However,  comparatively  little  is  now  heard  of  tlivergence  in 
phraseology  as  substantiating  the  t^olutionary  Theory,  and  as  making 
against  the  Journal  Theory.  The  conflict  concerning  authorship 
has  been  transferred  from  the  arena  of  literary  to  that  of  historical 
criticism.  By  the  mlnatia;of  literary  criticism,  the  most  uncertain  of 
solvents,  no  sure  analysis  is  likety  to  be  reached.  Therefore  from  the 
minor  aud  inconclusive  questions  as  to  literary  expression  and  style 
and  method,  critics  have  turued  of  late  to  more  serious  and  decisive 
questions.  From  form  they  have  turued  to  matter ;  from  style  to 
contents;  from  expression  to  fact.  Canon  iJrIver,  too,  points  to  the 
evidence  of  contents  in  favour  of  the  Development  Theory,  and  against 
the  Journal  Theory.  In  the  second  place,  says  Canon  Drii.'er,  "the 
Journal  Theory  is  unable  to  account  for  the  many  and  cogent  indica- 
tions which  the  different  codes  in  tlie  I'entateucb  contain,  that  they 
took  shape  at  different  periods  of  the  history,  or  to  solve  the  very 
^cat  diffieulbtes  which  both  tha  historical  and  legal  parts  of 
Denteronomy  present  if  they  are  regarded  as  the  work  of  the  same 
contemporary  writer  as  Ksodus-Xumbers."  If  Canon  Driver  can 
substantiate  this  position  he  will  have  given  all  conservative  critioa 
an  exceedingly  hard  nut  to  crack.  Should  he  be  able  to  prove  that 
the  three  codes  of  laws — the  Draft  Code,  or  the  law  of  the  Initial 
Covenant,  and  the  First  Code,  or  the  fuller  law  given  just  affair  aud 
oodi&ed  in  Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  Numbers,  and  the  Second  Code,  or 
the  repeated  Law  of  Deuteronomy — show  signs  of  having  been  written 
St  very  different  dates,  then  tha  Journal  Theory  falls  to  the  ground. 

Now,  what  proofs  does  Canon  Driver  advance  that  these  three 
codea  wore  written  at  widely  different  periods  of  time?  His  proofs 
are  as  follows:  First,  he  says  (I  rearrange  his  several  statements, 
which  are  somewhat  disconnected)  the  IVie-sts'  Code  (I*)  belongs  to  a 
widely  different  age  from  the  Law  of  the  Covenant  (JE) ;  second,  the 
Law  of  the  Covenant,  and  not  the  Priests'  Code  (JE,  and  not  P)  is 
the  basis  of  Deuteronomy  (H));  third,  Deuteronomy  was  written  in 
the  age  of  Mana^seh  ;  fourth,  the  Priesta'  ('ode  is  later  than  Deutero- 
nomy ;  fifth,  the  Priests' Code  is  later  than  Ezekiel ;  sixth,  the  Priests' 
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Cude  is,  in  its  complete  form,  later  th&u  the  Hvile.  Such  is  the  chain 
oE  proof.  Let  it  be  examined  step  by  8t«p ;  and  for  cl^^aroefis,  and  \o 
aroid  the  inseusible  complication  of  issues  by  the  use  of  t^nuH  irhicb 
ore  a  little  liable  to  beg  the  question,  let  the  following  names  be  nsed 
in  the  diacussioQ.  Let  Exodus  xx.-xxiii.  (the  so-called  code  of  JE) 
be  designated  the  Lav>  of  t}u  Coinutnt.  Let  the  code  of  taws  foncd 
is  the  remainder  of  Exodos,  and  in  LeviticQs  and  Nnrabers,  the  so- 
called  Priests*  Code,  be  described  as  ih(  LevUicui  CakU,  For  the  third,  m 
the  title  of  IhuU>vno7»y  or  Ih-uttroiiomur  Gfde  may  then  be  nsed.  V 

First,  then,  says  Canon  Driver,  the  Levitical  Code  belongs  to  '*  a 
widely  different  age  "  from  the  Law  of  the  CoTenant.  Bnt  why  so  V 
Why  to  a  v:\ihJtj  diffcrnii  age  ?  Why  is  the  statement  of  the  Penta- 
teuch itself  to  be  treated  initially  as  untmstworthy  ?  According  to  ■ 
the  Pentateuch,  the  Dchhnrim  and  the  Mishpafim,  the  Ten  Words  and 
the  namerouB  Injunctions  of  the  Law  uf  the  Corenant,  were  spoken  by 
God  to  Moses  in  the  third  month  after  leaWng  Egypt,  immediately  on  fl 
the  approaoh  to  Sinai,  and  prior  to  the  gprinkling  of  blood  which 
ratified  the  covenant  of  human  obedience  and  Divine  adoption.  On 
the  oUier  hand,  the  Leritical  Code  was  given,  the  narrative  says, 
partly  on  the  Mount  and  partly  from  the  Ifercy-seat  within  the  Veil, 
during  the  course  of  the  aubgeqiient  months  and  yeorv.  But  thi» 
account  does  not  possess  verisimilitude  in  Dr.  Driver's  view.  **  Qui 
any  one,"  ho  says,  "read  the  injunctions  respecting  sacriGces  and 
feasts  in  Exod.  xxiii.  ll-lii,  boside  those  in  Lev.  i.-  vii.  and  Numbers 
xxviii..  xxix.,  and  not  feel  that  some  centuries  must  have  ioterrened 
bptwpfn  the  simplicity  which  characterises  the  one  and  the  minat^ 
specialisation  which  is  the  mark  of  the  other?"  But  why  Jom< 
ixntnria  f  According  to  the  narrative,  the  injunctions  of  the  Iaw  of 
the  Covenant  concerning  sacriftcPS  and  feasta  were  givfn  by  God  to 
Moses  on  Sinai,  and  the  injunctions  in  LrviticuA  concerning  sacrifices 
and  feasts  were  given  by  God  to  Moses  from  within  the  Holy  of  Holiea 
whilst  erected  at  Sinai,  and  the  additional  laws  concerning  sacrifices 
and  feasts  formulated  in  Nambers  were  given  by  God  to  Moses  in  the 
plains  ofMoab,  where  also  the  Deuteronomic  Code  was  given,  and  all 
three  or  four  series  of  laws  were  given  witbin  forty  years.  Why,  Uieo, 
does  Canon  Driver  say  some  cc7itirries  !  Is  there  some  a  yrwri  Tiew 
of  revelat  ion  at  the  basis  of  this  opinion  ?  Doea  Canon  Driver  imply 
that  revelation  and  human  growth  are  equivalent  terms? 

•Second,  says  Canon  Driver,  the  Law  of  the  Covenant,  and  not  the 
Levitical  I^aw,  is  the  basis  of  Deuteronomy.  More  briefly,  the  Law 
vf  the  Covenant  alone  is  the  basis  of  the  Deuteronomic  Code. 
This  is  crucial.  According  to  snch  a  view,  instead  of  the  order 
of  the  three  codes  being  Law  of  the  Covenant,  Levitical  Law, 
Deuteronomy,  the  order  would  run — Law  of  the  Covenant,  Deuteronomy, 
Levitical   Law,      What   reasons  are  given  for  this  opinion  ?     *'  To 
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say  nothing  of  the  remarkable  difference  of  style,"  saya  Dr.  Driver, 
"  Denteronomy  oonflicta  with  the  legislation  of  Kiodas-Numbera  in 
B  manner  that  would  not  be  credible  were  the  legislator  in  both  one 
and  the  samo."*     "  Indeed,"  continues  Ur.  Driver,  "  there  are  fandii- 
mental  institutions  of  P  (the  Lovitical  Code)  nnknown  to  the  author" 
of  Deoteronomy.  In  illustration  of  these  positioos,  difCereacea  between 
the  laws  of  release  of  slaves   in  the  Levittcal   and  Deuteronomical 
Codes  are  oitoil,  and  dilTerences  in  the  same  codes  between  tlie   laws 
for  tlie  maintenance  of  priests   and   Lcivites,  and  diiTerencea  in  the 
same  codes  between  the  laws  n-t  to  tithes  and  firatUngff  and  festal 
saoriiices,  and  some  other  laws,   all   of  •which    receive   their  adequate 
explanation  in  the  great  difference  between  life  in  the  wilderness  and 
life  in  Canaan,  as  will  appear  a  little  later  on.    A  few  other  instances 
cited  by  Tli*.  Driver  are,  I  think,  the   result   of  identifying  sacrificial 
laws  whicli  ore  really  distinct,  as  when  he  confounds  the  general  laws 
of  featal  offerings  with  the  specific  laws  of  the  peace-offering.     How- 
ever, as  has  been  said,  this  ]X)int  of  the  post- Dent eroTiomic  origin  of 
the  Levitical  Code  -s  vital.    Is  it  true  therefore  that  tiie  Deuterooomic 
Law8  are  based  upon  the  Law  of  the  Co\'enant  only,  and  not  ni>oa  the 
Levitical  Laws?     Happily  a  carefully  wrooght  table  of  Dr.  Driver's 
will   much    facilitate   decision.       For,    with  miich  pains  and  with  a 
commendable  clearness,  he  has  drawn  up  "A  Synopsis  of  Laws  in 
Deuteronomy"  (pp.  GS-70),   which  shows  at  a  glance  which  of  the 
enactments  in  it  relate  to  subjects  not  dealt  with  iu  the  Law  uf  the 
Covenant  and  in  the  Levitical  Code,  and  which  are  parallel  to  pro- 
visions contained  in  t-ither   of  those   codes.     Now  I  have  caxvfully, 
and  with  a  growing  interest,   worked  through  all  the  details  uf  this 
elaborate  synopsis,   and  with   a  steadily  intemsified  conviction  upon 
several  points.     Of  coarse  in  the  space  at  my  disposal  X  can  do  tittle 
more  than  indicate  the  concluKlons  which  have  more  and  more  forced 
themselves  upon  me  daring  this  slow,  if  interesting,  process  of  com- 
parison.    The  conclnsions  are  these  :   Tht  Datlcnmomic  Catle  ei}KtJui» 
the  Ijxw  q/  the  Vovcnant ;  but,  the  Dtuteronomk  Code  aim  expands  the 
Levitical  Law  ;  farther,  -if  there  are  viany  parts  of  the  Levitical  Laio 
i\ot  re/a'/vd  to  in  Ifcutavnomi/,  these  are   the  parts  u?hieh   rejrr  to  thf 
nvction.  and  cuUus  of  the,  Tahemade,  ickich  were  addressed  to  a  elasr, 
whether  of  artifuxr't  or  miniMtraiU»,  and  vxrt  not  of  njiti^ial  interest  to 
the  whole  pfopW- ;  further,  wArw  tht  Dcuteronomie  Codr  diffcTH  from  the 
Leviticaly  itself  an  cj-jHinsion  of  the  Law  of  the  Covrnant^  the  differences 
are  exptieahlt  on  ttvo  principles — via.,  either  hy  the  protq>ectiv€  clmnge  of 
rircuvutanees  front  the  nomad  to  the  settled  life,  or  hy  a  relaraiion  of 
seventy  pomUe  after  some  years'  experience  of  the  harder  law  ;  and 
further,   wkrrc  tht   Denttr<m«tnic   Code  has  laws  uhieh    am  wHlioat 
parallels,  cither  in  the  Law  of  (he  Covenant  or  in   the  Zemtical   Code, 
these  laws  aix  wholly  expiicaUe  by   the  ehanyt  of  drciimstancts,  which 
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it  was  the  duhf  of  /A^r  dfwiHin^f  li-ffislator  to  forecast  and  to  provide  f^. 
In  short,  the  conclusions  siibstaiitially  are^ — that  (be  Lcviticsl  Codo 
IB  an  expanaion  of  the  Law  of  the  Covenant,  that  ihe  Oeuttironomic 
Code  18  an  expansion  of  both  thn  Law  of  the  Covi^nont  and  Hie 
Lovitical  Code,  and  that  the  Dciiteronomic  Code,  as  tta  novelties^ 
espMiallj-  show,  belongs  to  a  date  prior  to  the  death  of  Mose«.  9 
theso  oonclusions  arc  warranted^and  only  a  earcful  examination  or 
the  entire  data  stated  in  Canon  I  irivei-'s  Synopsis  cnn  give  any  rigl 
to  an  opinion — Canon  Driver's  own  inference  as  to  the 
Deuterononiic  origin  of  the  Irf'vitical  Code  falls  to  the  groand. 

Only  the  briefest  illustration  of  these  points  can  be  attempted  he 
Indeed,  very  probably  one  full  illustration  may  be  preferable  to  many 
oonciser  hints.  Let  one  Ruch  illustration  he  therefore  given,  Accordinp 
to  the  injnnctions  of  Leviticus,  spoken  by  Jehovah  unto  Moses  as  is 
expressly  said  again  and  again,  blood  is  a  sacred  thlDg, — a  posiLiuu 
explicable  enough  on  tlie  Levltical  theory  of  atonement  by  blood, 
which  the  Lord  hud  appuiutvd  to  be  the  covering  for  tlie  sin  of  the 
soul.  Heuc«  even  tbu  shedding  of  blood  for  food  Is  a  sacred  act,  and 
th«  eating  of  blood  in  any  form  is  forbidden.  But  observe  this 
BigaiGcant  fact.  In  Leviticus,  in  the  hvr  stated  to  have  h«en  given  i 
the  wildemesv,  where,  tliat  is  to  say,  all  the  people  were  located 
their  sections  around  and  within  easy  distance  of  tbo  Tabernacle, 
rule  is  absolute  that  no  h\ood  was  to  be  shed,  oven  for  food,  except 
the  door  of  the  Tabernacle.  The  command  is  given  in  the  ve 
chapter  which  precedes  the  one  precise  interpretation  of  the  significance 
of  all  rites  of  blood  under  the  Law  : 


"And  the  Lord  sptUce  unto  Mosex,  ^lyinjr.  Speak  unto  Aaron  and  u el 
his  }«oiJK,  and  imto  all  the  children  of  Israel,  and  say  unt»  them.  This 
the  tliti)^  vvhi^h  the  Loitl  htitli  rauuuaiided,  sayiog,  What  man  «>ovQr  tJiort 
he  of  the  houM3  of  I»4-ao1  tliut  killeth  an  ox,  or  lamb,  or  goat  in  the  camp. 
or  lEiiit  killcth  It  uul  oS  thi-  i-uiup.  iiud  bi-in^tb  it  not  iitito  the  door  of  lue 
Taberuii't-lu  of  the  cuiigiTgiitiun,  to  jU'ive  a  gift  unto  the  Lord  before  lb« 
TabiTiiac-Iu  of  thu  r-t>ni.  hlwoil  >lmll  be  imputed  unto  that  man  t  ho  hath 
^hi!Ll  Miiod  ;  and  tlmt  iimu  hlmli  be  rut  oil'  from  among  Ins  people :  to  the 
end  that  the  rhililren  of  lKiiit>l  mny  bi-)ii<,'  thoir  skughU-tiugs  which  ibey 
slaiijllitfr  in  the  open  iieW,  evpii  tlmt  they  uiiiy  bring  tliom  unto  the  Lord. 
nnto  the  door  oF  tlif  Tiiheriiai'lo  of  tlic  oongi-ppiUon,  unto  Iho  priest,  and 
alaiiphter  them  for  Hl;iuf;lilE>itTi>.'.s  of  peace  ([leatre-ofTerintrs)  nnto  tlio  Loni. 
AnH  the  prJeot  .'ihjtil  ^^iirinkle  iho  blixxl  upon  the  ultar  of  the  l<urd  al  the 
door  of  the  Tahcrnarip  of  the  niii^ivgutiuu,  and  burn  the  fat  for  a  s' 
savour  unto  the  Lord  "  (Lev.  xvii.  1-fi). 
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Now,  no  exception  nas  allowed  to  this  regnlation  as  to  the  effhdo: 
of  bkH)d,  for,  ah  is  evid'ent,  in  no  instance  was  the  distance  to 
Tabernacle  insuperable.  There  was  a  universality  about  the  command, 
and  there  was,  he  it  also  obser^'ed,  a  harmony  between  this  nniver* 
sality  and  the  coudttions  of  the  wilderness  life.  It  was  possible  in 
the  years  of  wandering  for  any  one  who  made  a  feast  to  hallow  it  by 
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presentatioQ  at  the  altar  of  burnt-offering,  and  by  making  tbe  priests 
participators  iu  hitt  jcty.  Only  what  ycax  possible  vsna  demanded; 
nolhiug  waa  required  which  was  impossible.  The  relevance  is  perfect 
to  the  days  in  the  wilderness;  there  is  no  relevance  at  all  in  such  a 
command  in  the  days  of  the  Exile.  Then,  be  it  farther  observed, 
M-hen  the  wildernesti  life  was  at  an  end,  and  the  people  were  aboat  to 
Cross  over  Jordan  to  their  permanent  abodes,  the  severity  of  the 
iction  was  mitigated,  nor  was  sin  made  venial  by  the  luatntoDance 
fa  law  that  was  im practicable.  Scattered  throughout  the  tribes 
fram  Dan  to  Beersheba,  it  would  have  been  Bolenm  triilinj^  to  ron- 
stitute  presentation  at  the  brazen  altar  the  religioua  sanction  for  the 

Peflasion  of  blood.  Another  course  is  thereforo  enjoined  for  empha- 
sising the  serionsnoas  of  hlood- shedding.  When  Moses  gives  hia 
popalar  summary  of  the  law,  together  with  souio  specific  adaptations 
I  to  the  altered  conditions  of  the  cliosen  nation  in  the  land  of  promise 
• — the  statements  of  the  records  are  followed — the-  question  of  the 
pouring  out  of  hlood  brfore  the  Lord  comes  in  for  notice,  ns  any 
observant  reader  of  the  twelfth  chapter  of  Deuteronomy  may  see. 
No  change  is  annoTinc&d  in  the  fact  of  ft  central  Tftbernacle,  although 
the  pJRCo-  oF  that  central  saTictnar\'  can  only  he  deacribed  as  yet  by  a 
wrcumlocntior  ;  in  the  Holy  Land  bnrnt-offerings  and  tithes,  peace- 
offerings  and  vows  are  to  be  still  presented  in  the  conrt  of  the  Lord's 
house.  The  Levitical  laws  remaining  in  all  their  restrictions,  it  will 
be  better  not  to  sacrifine  than  to  sacrifice  in  any  place  reroute  from 
the  one  appointed  place  of  worship,  with  one  great  exception. 


">'otwittutaniliiig  [ic  la  said]  ikou  mnyetii  kill  and  eat  Ucbh  in  nil  thy 

whatsoBV*?!'  thy  .kouI  lu!>t«tli  after,  accoi-iUng  to  the  blcsfiing  of  tlie 

thy  Gui),  wliirli  He  hath  tiiven   tliee Oaly  fft  shall   not  tat  lUe 

blood:  ife  almU pmn-  it  ri./ion  the  nurth  at  ioaltr." 


r  And  again  it  is  said : 


I 

^1  •■  Wlicn  the  I^i-id  thy  flod  shall  entnrpo  thy  horder.  ftji  He  hath  iiromiswl 
^^thee,  a  ml  thou  slialt  say,  I  will  eat  llesh,  because  thy  soul  longetb  to  wit  fleali ; 
thou  innyeHt  eat  llesh,  wbatnoever  thy  soul  lustelh  after.  If  the  place  which 
the  l^>rcl  thy  Ooil  hath  chonen  to  ]iut  Ilii!  nitme  there  be  too  fiir  from  thi^ 
then  thiiii  shalt  kill  of  thy  herd  ami  of  thy  fliKk,  which  the  Lord  hath  giv*n 
thee,  »s  I  h«v«  coinmncided  tbee,  and  tlitni  i^lialt  eat  in  thy  gates  whalstwver 

Ihy  soul  libtetli  after Only  be  sure  thiit  tJiou  eat  uut  the  blowl  .  .  .  . 

thuu  Khalt  not  ciil  it ;  thou  shalt  pour  it  upon  the  earth  n**  wat«r.  Thou 
»balt  nut  QuL  it :  that  it  may  %o  well  with  thee,  and  with  thy  childreu  after 
Uiee.  when  thou  shalt  do  that  which  is  i-i^ht  iu  the  sight  of  the  L.ord." 

K     Is   it   not  again  manifest  how  the  injunction   thus  adjusted  har- 
"TBoniaee  with  the  conditions  of  life  in  the  land  of  promise  ?    The  alter- 
natives then  presented  by  these  laws  of  effusion  are  these  :   Dr.  Driver 
asserts    that    the  form  of    injunction  in  Deuteronomy  was  written 
[first,   and  somewhere   about   the  days   of  Manasseh,  well   on    in  the 
VOL.  UC.  3  » 
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biiuee  of  tlie  Dlrided  Kiupire ;  and  Dr.  Driver  farther  gaytt  tliat  Uie 
form  in  Leviticus  was  written  about  the  time  of  the  Exile.  In  other 
words.  Dr.  Driver  asserts  that  the  permission  to  eat  flesh,  so  long  as. 
the  blood  was  poured  oat  on  the  ground,  was  first  given  la  the  days 
of  Ifanasseb ;  and  Dr.  Driver  further  says  that  many  decades  later, 
when  some  of  the  Jews  were  in  Egypt,  some  in  Babylon,  and  some 
ia  the  Holy  Land,  the  more  narrow  form  of  command  was  promul- 
gated, by  which  every  animal  used  for  food  by  the  Jews  anywhere  was 
ordered  to  be  slain  at  the  Tabernacle,  and,  by  iuferonce,  at  the  Temple 
in  Jerusalem  The  other,  and  surely  the  more  rational  alternative,  is, 
that  when  anirerBal  olffiervance  of  a  law  was  possible — viz.,  in  the 
wilderness — tbeu  nnirersal  observance  was  demanded  ;  and  that  when 
in  Canaan  universal  obseri-anoe  was  impossible,  the  law  waE  relaxed. 
Indeed,  is  not  this  taw,  in  iia  Lanther  and  milder  form,  suHident  to 
Kttle  the  question  as  li>  the  relative  age  of  Leviticus  and 
Deuteronomy  ?  And  how  ]iiaoy  instances  of  a  parallel  nature  might 
lie  cited  ? 

Third,  says  Canon  Driver,  Deuteronomy  belongs  to  the  age  of 
Manasseh.  His  reasons  are  as  follows.  Let  them  be  ^ven  with  a 
nmning  criticism:  "Tlie  terminal  ad  quem  is  not  difUcult  to  fix;  it 
must  have  been  written  prior  to  the  eighteenth  year  of  king  Josiah 
(B.C.  02 1),  the  year  in  which  Ililkiah  made  his  memorablo  discovery 
of  the  '  Book  of  the  Law '  in  the  Temple.  But,"  oontinnes  Canon 
Driver,  "  how  mnch  earlier  than  B-C.  621   it  may  bo  is  more  difficult 

to  determine It  is  probable  that  its  composition  is  not  later 

than  the  reign  of  Manasseh.'"  And  this  conclnsion.  Dr.  Driver 
thinks,  is  in  harmony  with  the  contents  of  the  book.  For,  "  (1)  The 
differences,''  we  are  told,  '•  between  Dcoteronomy  and  Exodus  xx.— xxiii. 
....  presuppose  a  changed  social  condition  of  the  people.*''  Cer- 
tainly, the  change  from  Sinai  to  Canaan,  from  nomad  to  settled 
life,  bnt  no  other  change  nccesBarily.  *'  (2)  The  law  of  the  kiugdom, 
Deut.  xvii.  16,  &c.,  is  coloured  by  reminiscences  of  the  monarchy  of 
Solomon."  r.at  are  these  clearly  reminiscences  of  Solomcxi  ?  ami 
forther,  is  not  this  to  deny  to  IVfoses  the  prophetic  gift  ?  Why  ahoold 
not  ha  who  wrote  so  clearly  of  coming  prophecy  also  write  of  a  coming 
kingdom  ?  "  (3)  The  forms  of  idolatry  alluded  to  ...  .  aeem  to 
point  to  the  middle  period  of  the  monarchy."  Bat  Dr.  Driver 
himself  confesses  that  "  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  affirm  poaitively 
that  the  danger  was  not  felt  earlier."  "  (4)  The  Infloence  of 
Deuteronomy  upon  subsequent  writers  is  clear  and  indisputable,"  and, 
as  Dr.  Driver  adds  :  "  It  is  remarkable  that  theewly  propliets,  Amos, 
'Kosea,  and  the  undisputed  portions  of  Isaiah,  show  no  certain  traces 
>r  this  inlluence.  Jeremiah  oxhibita  marks  of  It  on  nearly  ereiy 
Te  :  Zcphanlah  and  Kzekiel  are  also  evidemtly  inilnenced  by  iU 
Deuteronomy  were  composed  in  the  period  between  Isaiah  and 
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JeremiaL,  these  facts  would  be  exactly  accounted  for."  And  so  would 
thfty  be  if  Deoteronomy,  lost  for  awbile^  wijre  ftlisan-'-m/  m  the 
period  bettreen  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah.  **  (5)  The  language  and  style  of 
Deuteronomy,  clear  and  flowing,  free  from  archaisiD,  but  purer  thau 
that  of  Jeremiah,  would  snit  the  same  period ; ''  indeed,  adds 
Dr.  Drivf-r,  "  it  is  difficult  in  tljis  connection  not  to  feel  the  force  of 
Dillmann's  remark  that  the  style  of  Deuteronomy  implies  a  long 
development  of  the  art  of  public  oratory,  and  is  not  of  a  character  to 
belong  to  the  first  age  of  Israelitish  literatare."  Natural  evolutions. 
Divine  revelation  again.  "  (6)  The  prui>heHc  teaching  of  Deuteronomy, 
the  point  of  viyw  from  which  the  laws  are  presented,  the  principles 
by  which  conduct  \&  estimated,  presuppose  a  relatively  advanced  stage 
of  theological  reilectiou,  as  they  uleu  approximate  to  what  is  found  in 
Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel."  The  evolutional  bias  again.  '•  (7)  In  Deut. 
ivi.  22  we  read :  '  Thou  shult  not  set  thee  up  a  >iin::xhah  {obeUek 
or  pillar),  which  the  Lord  thy  God  hateth  ! '  Had  Isaiali  known  of 
law  he  would  hardly  have  adopted  the  mazztbuh  (xix.  VJ)  as  a 
f'lymbol  of  the  conversion  of  Kgypt  to  the  true  faith."  But  the  in- 
jnDction  is  not  against  setting  np  a  pillar — pillars  were  often  set  up 
by  the  leaders  of  the  people,  according  to  the  historical  narrative — 
—^  but  against  setting  up  pillars  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  altar  of 
f  bumt-offering.  In  short,  sooh  is  the  nature  of  the  entire  evidence 
for  the  late  date  of  yentoronomy  that  at  least  a  verdict  of  non-proven 

I  may  be  put  in.  Rationalistic  prepossessions  may  turn  the  scale ;  it 
is  questionable  whether  purely  critical  evidence  can. 
Fourth,  says  Canon  Driver,  the  Levitical  Law  Ls  later  than  the 
Deuteronomical  Law.  Again,  what  are  his  reaaona ''  They  are  the 
following  :  *'  (1)  Tn  Deuteronomy  the  centralisation  of  worship  at  one 
jBmctoary  is  enjiniii'if,  it  is  insisted  on  with  much  emphasis  as  an  end 
'fliraed  at,  but  not  yet  realised :  in  V  fthe  Levitical  Code]  it  is 
jfrfsuppoiV<f  ae  already  existing.''  Of  course,  for  Deuteronomy  looks 
on   to   the  new   fcaactoary    in   Canaan,   not   yrt    locatid   by   Divine 

I  revelation,  whereas  the  Levitical  Law  was  given  from  the  Tabernacle 
already  constructed.  *'  (2>  In  Deuteronomy,  any  member  of  the  tribe 
of  Levi  poBseases  the  right  to  exercise  priestly  functions,  contingent 
only  upon  his  residence  at  the  central  sanctuary  :  in  P  [the  Le%'itlcal 
Code],  thJ!!   right   in  strictly  limited   to   the  descendants  of  Aaron." 

I  But  Dr.  Driver  must  know  the  very  strong  case  made  out  by 
Dr.  C'ortiss  in  his  "  Levitical  Prifsts  "  upon  this  very  point.  "  (•!})  In 
Deuteronomy  the  members  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  are  commended  to  the 
charity  of   the  Israelites  generally,    and  ouly   bhai-e   the   tithe  at   a 

•  sacrificial  feast  in  company  with  other  indigent  persons ;  in  1*  definite 
provision  is  made  tor  their  maintenance  (the  forty-eight  cities  and 
their  '  suburbs '),  and  the  tithes  ore  formally  assigned  to  the  tribe 
as  a  specific  due  ;  similarly,  while  in  Deuteronomy  firstlings  are  to  bo 
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consumed  at  sacrificial  fensti:,  in  which  the  l->evit«  is  only  to  have  his 
share  among  othorB,  in  P  tht^y  oro  reserved  solely  and  explicitly  for  tho 
priests.  In  ^adi  case  the  siriiUi-  limitstion  is  ou  the  ade  of  1'."  But 
these  tno  dilTicnlties  arc  superficial.  For  stridor  read  itipre  loat/iaeit, 
and  th(t  difficultios  vantah.  Thus,  tirsllings  arc  rescnreil  to  the  priests 
in  the  wiUlt^rni^s,  where  the  priests  can  always  Rhare  ;  whereas,  in  tlie 
Holy  Land,  where  the  people  are  scattered  and  the  priests  concentrated, 
the  S]}irlt  of  the  command  is  preserved  by  inviting  in  erery  placp  any 
travelling  or  resident  l-evitfi  to  the  social  feast.  Further,  if  there 
seem  a  dlfficalty  in  allotting  in  the  ■wildemess  forty-eight  cities  to  the 
Invites,  be  it  rpmembered  that,  acrording  to  the  narratir*^,  this 
allotment  was  ordered,  not  at  the  commencement  of  the  wandering*), 
but  at  the  very  close,  in  the  plains  of  Moab,  when  the  people  were 
preparing  to  cross  over  Jordan  into  possession.  "  (4^  The  entir« 
system  of  feasts  and  sacrilices  is  much  more  complex  and  piiK:is«flv 
defined  in  P  than  in  Deuteronomy."  But,  as  Dr.  Driver  himself  »ys. 
"  the  plan  of  Tlenteronomy  would  not  natnrally  include  an  enmneration 
of  minute  details."  In  fact,  Denteronomy  appeals  to  quite  another 
class  than  T^viticus.  I^eviticns  in  the  manual  of  the  priesthood — to 
be  minutely  studiod,  specifically  ohaerved,  and  retailed  piecemeal, 
as  occasion  or  duty  demanded.  Deuteronumy  is  a  popular  address, 
highly  rhetorical.  Intelligible  at  sight,  planned  to  immediately 
persuaJe,  tikilfulty  adapted  by  unerring  tact  to  the  deepenini;  of  a 
general  impression,  a  dying  man's  farewell  iDJunctiDOs,  not  a  l^al 
handbook.  Leviticus  is  a  coJe ;  Deuteronomy  a  sermon.  So  far 
from  tfjipecting,  therefore,  a  recapitulation  of  Levitical  ordinances,  it  is 
matter  for  surprise  if  single  precepts  even  are  cursorily  mentioned. 

Fifth,  says  Dr.  Driver,  the  Levitical  Ck)de  is  later  thou  Ezekiel. 
Here,  however,  Dr.  Driver  expresses  himself  with  the  utmost  caution. 
And  well  he  may.  That  there  ia  a  remarkable  .similarity  between 
■porta  of  Leviticus  and  parts  of  K7^kiel  is  indubitable.  But  whether 
Leviticus  presupposes  Kzekiel,  or  Kzekiel  presupposes  Leviticus,  is  not 
an  eaay  question.  I  should  say  that  liJEekiel.  being  a  priest,  would 
know  his  Leviticus  almost  by  heart.  However,  such  a  position  is  not 
indispensable.  For  Dr.  Driver  has  himself  pointed  ouf  the  great 
difficulty  which  there  is  in  such  instances.  Thus,  concerning  parallel 
passages  in  Amos  and  Joel,  Dr.  Driver  says  "  Kotbin^  is  more 
difficult  ....  than  from  a  iner-  oompariRon  of  parallel  passages  to 
determine  on  which  side  priority  lies."  He  makes  the  same  remarlis 
concerning  parallel  passages  in  Habakkuk  and  Jeremiah,  and  in 
Hababkuk  and  the  Psalms,  and  in  Zechariali  and  Jeremiah  ;  uav.  in 
reference  to  parallel  passages  in  the  Psalms  and  other  writings. 
Dr.  Driver  says  "The  difficulty  of  determining  which  is  the  one  tM 
is  dependent  on  the  other,  when  we  have  no  other  clue  to  guide  us,  is 
practically  insuperable." 
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8ixt1],  says  Canon  Driver,  tlie  I^vitical  Code  is  later  fchnn  the  l^lxile. 
His  entire  reasons  are  aspects  of  the  very  ilaDgerons  argument  from 
silence.  "  The  pre-Exilic  period  shows  no  Indication  of  tlie  legislation 
of  P  [the  Leyitical  Code]  being  in  operation.''  I'pon  which  a  few  things 
should  be  ^aid.  For  eraraple,  the  later  historical,  prophetical,  and 
poetical  lx>olcs,  a.s  a  matter  of  fact,  do  make  considerable  references  to 
points,  to  cliaracteristic  poiots,  of  the  I-^vitical  Code,  as  Dr.  Driver 
himself  frankly  allows.  And  again,  UQder  the  stress  of  this  branch 
of  the  evidence,  the  ovidcnce  from  quolalion,  book  after  book  of  tJie 
Old  Testament  has  hod,  by  the  e.vtremer  critics,  to  be  declared  of 
later  and  lattir  date.  And  yet  a>,^!iLu,  huw  desirable  it  is  that  critics 
of  Dr.  Driver's  Hchool  should  compare  the  relerences  to  thp  Levitic«I 
Codo  in  manifestly  poat-Exilic  writers  as  well  as  in  pri'-Exilic  writers  t 
For  it  would  then  a[»pear  that  the  references  in  Ezra,  Nehemiah, 
Daniel,  the  poat-Kxilic  I'aahns,  the  Chronicles,  Haggai.  Zechariali, 
Malachi,  and  the  entire  category  of  the  Apocrj'pbal  writers,  are  neither 
more  precise  nor  more  numerous  than  the  references  in  the  pre- Exilic 
wrilere.  The  fact  is,  criticism  would  undertake  a  very  enlightening 
inquiry  if  it  would  set  itself  to  reconstruct  from  the  Hooks  of  the 
Maccabees,  for  instance,  or  from  the  New  Testament,  the  ecclesiastical 
system  current  in  those  days.  Possibly  critics  would  be  astonished 
to  see  that  the  first  ajid  third  centories  h.v.  afibrd  no  more  proof  of 
the  ecclesiastical  system  of  the  fifth,  than  the  fifth  does  of  the 
twelfth. 

III.  Amongst  the  phenomena,  lastly,  of  which  the  Jonrnal  Theory 
of  the  Pentateuch  takes  a  false  view,  says  Dr.  Driver,  is  the  Book  of 
Josliuo,  "  which  is  not  severoil  from  the  following  books  and  con- 
nected with  the  Pentateuch  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  the 
exigencies  of  a  theory,  but  because  this  view  of  the  book  is  ri'/uiral 
htf  the  fni-fi — a  simple  comparison  of  it  with  the  Fentatench  showing, 
viz.,  that  it  is  ftilftf  hon'ogfiu-in'x  with  it,  and  (especially  in  the  P 
^sections)  that  it  differs  entirely  from  Judgfs,  Samuel,  and  Kings."  But 
I,  too,  should  say  that  Joshua  dittVrs  entirely  in  style  and  standpoint 
from  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings,  and  that  in  standpoint  and  even  in 
style  it  much  resembles  the  Pentateuch.  All  T  a-sk  for  is  evidence 
that  the  Pentateuch  is  not  Mosaic,  and  that  Joshua  is  not  immediately 
post-Mosaic  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  allowing  in  both  cases, 
howcviT,  for  a  Rubacquent  conservative  revision. 

In  conclusion,  lot  me  again  i-cmark  how  the  whole  subject  has 
become  involved  by  innumerable  details  and  side  issues.  Instead  of 
te-sting  the  sonudness  of  their  fonudations,  the  advanced  critics  have 
gone  on  building  their  superstructure.  The  great  need  of  the  tima 
is  a  careful  and  logical  and  calm  survey  of  both  sides  of  this  per- 
plexed ijuestion.  liengBtenberg  and  Keil  have  undoubtedly  put  con- 
structions upon  many  passages  of  Scripture  they  will  not  bear,  and 
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have  marshalled  argrunents  too  mnch  with  the  skill  of  the  practical 
advocate  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  eqaally  certain  that  Graf,  Knenen, 
Wellhansen,  and  Priver  have  displayed  a  very  large  endowment  of 
the  same  forensic  ability.  If  some  practised  judge  say,  skilled  in  the 
weighing  of  evidence,  would  survey  the  entire  field  from  Astmc  to 
Driver,  rejecting  assertionB  which  are  merely  captions,  and  giving 
its  just  weight  to  every  genuine  argument,  he  would  render  a  most 
eminent  service. 

And  it  might  be  well  if,  instead  of  widening  the  controversy  ever 
more  and  more,  the  example  of  Wellhansen  were  followed  for 
a  while,  and  if  attention  are  concentrated,  not  upon  minntiae  of 
language,  but  upon  the  relations  and  age  of  the  three  Pentatenchal 
Codes — viz.,  the  Law  of  the  Covenant,  the  Levitical  Code,  and  the 
Denteronomic  Code. 

Alfred  Cave. 
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SINCE  the  elections  of  1889  and  the  collnpse  of  Roalftngiam,  the 
one  salient  featnrfi  in  the  French  politicBl  situation  has  been  its 
stftbilitj — a  stjilnlity  which  contrasts  strongly  with  those  incessant 
Ministerial  changes  which  were  coming  to  be  regarded  as  inseparable 
from  Parliamentftiy  government.  Fov  a  whole  year  we  have  never 
drawn  the  attention  o£  our  English  readers  to  French  politics,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  there  has  been  nothiug  in  French  politics  to  draw 
their  attention  to.  But  iki»  abBeud.*  of  ^xilitical  disturbance  ia  itself  a 
fact  worth  noting,  and  of  which  we  may  well  ask  the  cause. 

Let  us  begin  by  admitting  that  some  sbtLrv  uf  the  credit  ia  due  to 
the  head  of  thf  Government  himself,  il.  Carnot  continues  to  play 
bis  part  in  a  manner  so  correct,  serene,  ami  dignified  as  to  exercise 
the  happiest  inliuence  on  the  public— and  e-specially  on  the  Farlia- 
raentarj' — mind ;  an  inJluence  all  the  more  effectual  for  being  apparently 
unconscious,  and  awakening  no  susceptibilities  in  thoiie  whom  it 
touches.  M.  Carnot  keeps  strictly  within  his  constitutional  powers; 
his  individual  will  never  makes  itself  felt ;  be  contents  himself  with 
representing  the  State,  under  all  circumstances,  with  a  dignified  pro- 
priety ;  ho  lends  himself  to  no  intrigues,  gives  occasion  to  no  complaint^;, 
takes  a  willing  part  in  every  good  and  useful  work,  and  once,  or  even 
twice,  in  the  year  makes  a  progress  through  tlie  Departments,  which 
always  increases  his  ixipulnrity  and  the  respect  in  which  hia  name  is 
hold.  His  last  visit  to  tbe  South  was  really  a  triumphal  progress; 
but  ^1.  Carnot  always  effaces  his  own  personality,  and  attributes  the 
acclamations  that  greet  him  to  the  popularity  of  the  Kepublic  which 
he  has  the  honour  to  represent  By  this  demeanour  he  has  helped  to 
make  it  everywhere  accepted  as  a  system  of  regular  and  peacofnl 
Government,  which  respects  all  rights  and  awak.'nn  no  anxieties,  and 
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to  break  tie  old  and  tenacious  association  of  ideas  which  idvntified  the 
word  Tlopublic  with  the  word  Revolution.  Following  t lie  iniliaiive  of 
M.  Carnot,  the  whole  country  is  now  endeavouring  to  make  the 
Kopiiblican  rA/tw  a  rigime  of  atahility  and  peace. 

And  in  this  encomium  the  Gororoment  also  deaervea   its   sharp. 
M.  de  Frejcinct  had  the  wisdom,  when  he  became  President  of  tho 
Council,  to  retain  his  old  portfolio ;  and  he  has  thus  carried,  so  to  speak, 
into  the  Prime  Ministrj*  the  pnsivje  he  had  gained  as   Minister  of 
War,   and,  at   the   same   time,  giiren    to   the  War  Uepartment  a 
pledge  of  that  continuity  of  policy  of  which  the  need  has  been  every- 
where recognised.    He  has,  moreover,  by  dint  of  a  tact  and  elasticity 
which  border  on  the  marvellous,  contrived  to  keep  himself  in  favour 
witb  all  parties.     None  of  them  has  absolute  confidence  in  him  ;  none 
of  thf  m  recognises  him  as  its  chief  ;  but  all  wish  to  moke  use  of  him, 
and  he  has  hopes  and  promises  to  hold  out  to  all.     His  Cabinet  par- 
takes of  the  conciliating  toue  and  chameleon  tints  of  his  own  character. 
It  contains  Moderates  like  M.  Kibot  aud  M.  Uevelle;  Opportunists 
like  MM.  Itouvior,  J.  Roche,  and  FalliO-res ;  Radicals  like  MM.  Bourgeois 
ond  Yves  Guyot;  and,  above  all,  a  man  whose  personal  value  as  a 
|K>litician  and  Parliamentary  tactician  is  all  the  greater  for  his  being 
liamperetl  by  no  otln-r  principle  aud  no  other  programme  than  that  of 
spreading  tlio   sail  M'hiehever   way   the    wind  blowK — M.  Constant. 
The  energy  diaplayt-d  by  M.  ConRtans  in  the  struggle  with  Boulangtsnt 
gave  him  a  prfjitii/r  of  which  the  whole  Ministry  has  reaped  the  benefit. 
TU)?  heterogeneotii^  Cabinet  has  »hon-n  in  the  conduct  of  afTui-s  a  skill 
and  prudence  which  have  kept  it  quietly  in  office  all  this  time  in  pre- 
sence of  a  Chamber  so  divided  m  to  make  any  solid  majority  utterly 
impossible.     It  cannol    be  deniin],  however,  that  the  solidity  of  thi; 
Ministry,  which   for   two  years    had  seemed   quite  unshakable.  ww( 
raeiiaced  to  some  extent  at  the  close  of  tost  session ;   and  that  the 
checks  sustained  by  M.  Kibot  in  one  instance,  and  by  M.  de  Kreycinet 
in  another,  on  insignificant  questions,  were  not  far  from  breaking  it 
tip.      The  truth  is  that  it  has   Ia.ite>d  so  long  only  because  it  has 
avoided  pronouncing  itself  clearly  on  any  question  ;  it  has  lived  upon 
compromises,  and  on  the  strength  of  the  general  feeling  that,  after  the 
keen  alarms  of  the  Boulangist  enterprise,  it  was  above  all  things  de- 
sirable  not   tu   provoke  a  Ministerial  crisis.     But  the   Cabinet  has 
within  itself  disintegrating  elements,  which  are  very  likely  to  make 
themselves  felt  during  the  new  session  of  Parliament.    M.  de  Froyciuel 
himself  is  visibly  n't?ary,  aud  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  ho  should 
yield  to  the  desire  for  rc]x>Be  ;  and,  moreover,  there  exists  within  the 
Cabinet  itself  a  marked  antagonism  between  M.  Hibot  and  M.  Bour- 
gec^is  on  the  one  hand,  and  M.   Coubtaus  on  the  other.     The  latter 
has  several  times  shown  a  disposition  to  separate  hie  own  person  and 
pclicy  from  thaC  o£  bia  colleagues ;  and  this  antagonism  is  sure  (u 
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break  out  into  open  strife  whenever,  by  the  retirement  of  M.  de 

Freycinet,  tlie  question  of  the  premiemhip  oomes  to  the  front.    If  the 

only  reqnirement  were  to  find  the  man  who  combined  the  prpatest 

I       ener^  of  will  with  the  greatest  skill  in  gaiding  and  persaailiog  Par- 

^B  Itament,  M.  Constans  would   be   the  very  man   for  the  post.     But 

^V  M.  Cnrnot  haa  little  sympathy  with  the  character  of  M.  Constans;  and 

V  M.M^.  itibot  and  Bourgeois  arc  certain  to  do  ererything  in  tht>ir  power 

to  bar  the  way. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  in  tho  Chamber  itaelf  and  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary situatioQ  some  permanent  factors  which  make  for  stability, 
and  which  may  neutralise  these  divergent  tendeDCiM  and  prolong  the 
tence  of  the  Freycinet  Government.  I  recognise  such  elements  of 
iliLy  in  the  great  importance  assumed  at  the  present  moment  by 
diplomatic  and  economic  questions,  to  the  detrimeat  of  all  mere 
,ajeatioDS  of  internal  policy.  Oue  of  the  chief  results  of  the  Boulangist 
aorement,  and  of  its  collapse,  has  been  to  disorganise  and  render 
powerless  for  the  time  all  the  parties  which  mixed  themselves  up  with 
it- — the  Kxtreme  Radicals,  the  Bonapartists,  and  the  Royalista. 
BoQBpartism,  indeed,  iiad  little  to  lose.  It  might,  indeed,  answer  to 
a  permanent  tendoucy  of  all  centralised  democracies,  but  it  lacked 
the  oae  thing  which  is  essential  to  a  Cii-sariaa  party — a  popular  and 
■  capable  Cd'sar,  Tho  deatli  of  Prince  Jeromo  Napoleon,  while  it  left 
Kft  free  field  to  Prince  Victor  (who  was  already  tho  real  chief  of  the 
party),  gavf^  him  no  acceaaion  of  force.  Prince  Napoleon  was  at  least 
well  known  ;  his  iotellectnal  powers  were  indisputabli>.  Prince  \'ictor 
is — to  the  masses  at  least— an  iticonnti,  and  lie  represents  nothing 
but  a  peri!H>nal  ambition,  without  greatness  and  without  a  future. 
Roynlism  has  the  advantage  of  attaching  itself  less  to  persons  than  to 
a  principle.  The  political  incapacity  of  which  the  Comte  de  Paris 
has  given  proof,  the  ridiculous  escapade  of  tho  Due  d'Orl-'ano,  whoso 
conviction  and  imprisonment  it  was  impossible  for  anylrady  to  take 
seriously,  and  even  the  deplorable  alliance  with  tha  Boulangists, 
would  have  dona  but  little  permanent  injury  to  tho  Royalist  idea,  if 
only  it  had  retained  the  thing  to  which  it  really  owed  its  force — its 
strict  coheaion  with  Clericalism.  Bot  this  cohesion  has  been  broken. 
Pope  Leo  XIII.,  with  that  penetrating  instinct  with  which  he  always 
appi-ehends  the  conditions  of  existence  of  modern  society,  perceived 
that  the  Catholic  Church,  if  she  was  to  continue  to  exerdse  any 
iiiduencf  over  it,  mast  beware  of  indentifying  herself  exclusively 
with  any  particular  form  of  government,  and  must  rather  accept  all, 
in  order  to  tind  a  place  in  each  ;  and  he  had  also  the  astuteness  to 
perceive  that,  in  the  present  state  of  tha  relations  between  France 
and  Italy,  the  Church  had  everything  to  gain  by  avoiding  a  state  of 
open  hostility  with  the  Republican  (iovemment  of  France.  In  this 
view  the  higher  Fronch  clergy  have   followed  the  Pope,  and  many  of 
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them  have  openly  declared  thnt  the  moment  haA  come  for  ah&ndoninf^ 
all  ByBtetnatic  opposition  to  the  Republic,  ancl  endeavouring  rathor  to 
induce  it  to    adopt    nn    attitnde    more    faronrafale   to    the   Church, 
and  to  create  for  themselves  by  legitimate  means  a  majority  in  the' 
Repablican  Chambers.     The  Church  no  longer  seeks  to  destroy  thu 
Hepoblic ;  she  would  prefer  to  govern  it,  or  at  least  to  take  a  share  in  its 
go7enifnent.  Cardinal  Lavigerie  was  the  first  to  give  atteranco  to  this 
policy.    His  missionary  work  in  Africa  led  him  into  hearty  accord  with 
the  ooloniaing  activity  of  France.     He  openly  declared,  by  word  and 
deed,  his  adhesion  to  the  Repablican  r^int'-.  Tlie  Bishop  of  Grenoble, 
followed  by  the  Bishop  of  Bordeaux,  the  Bishop  of  Poitier«,  and  tikewj 
again  by  others,  followed  the  example  of  Cardinal  T^vigerie;  and  thai 
Conservative  party,  which  has  bo  long  held  firmly  together  in  denonndn^! 
the  Repablican  system  as  incompatible  with  the  interests  of  religion, 
now  finds  itself  divided  into  at  least  three  opposinir  sections — and  thia,, 
althongh  we  leave  altogether  out  of  count  both   the  Boaapartist*  and' 
the  tiny  group  of  irreconcilable  Legitimists,  who  refiise  to  recognise 
the  Cumte  de  Paris,  and  maintmn  the  right  of  the  Spanish  BoorbonSi 
to  the  throne  of  France.     First,  there  are  the   Orleanists  pure   andij 
simple,  led  by  the  Comte  d'HauesonviUe,  who  has  succeeded  M.  BocW-j 
in  the  leadership  of  the  party.     Their  numbers,  their  energy,  and  th*| 
force  of  their  convjctiona  diiuiniali   fixjm  day  to  day  :  bat  they  cling 
to  the  Restoration  as  indisponsablp,  and  enter  the  electoral  oontea 
only  to  affirm  the  monarchical  principle.  Then  there  are  th{*  motlerate' 
Couserratives,  led  by  MM.  Piou  and  de  la  Marzellf.     These  take  s: 
purely  couBtitntional  (Standpoint,  and  8ock  to  ally  themselves  with  thr 
Republican  lipftOnlre.    They  makr-  nr»  excessive  claims  in  the  matter 
of  religion,  and  only  ask  for  a  modification  of  the  anti-clerical   pilicy 
of  the  Government.   Finally,  there  is  the  pnrely  Catholic  party,  which 
is  in  conrw^  of  (brmation  ont  nf  the  two  preceding  groups.  It  de 
itself  indifferent  to  the  form  of  govemmeot.,and  will  go  to  the  electoral 
with  a  purely  social   and  religions  programme.     Tbo  most  emioent 
members  of  this  group  are,  in  the  Chamber  of  TVpntii's,  M.  de  Man,, 
and,  in  the  Senate,  M.  Chesnelong;  and  they  dream  of  an  ideal  policv' 
at  once  Catholic,  democratic,  and  sooiali5tic.     In  oor  opinion^  U. 
d'Maiissonville  is  right  when  he  says  that  the  electors  will   be  eren. 
less  disposed  to  enrol  themselves  in  the  C'atholic  than  in  the  Royalist 
party,  and  that  the  only  result  of  all  these  subdivisions  will  be  to  throw 
many  Conservative  electors  into  the  arms  of  moderate  Republicanism. 
We    must    wait    to    see    whether    these    Catholic    socialistic    ideas 
take  any  hold  on  the  mass  of  the  people ;  but  it  ia  me*nwhile  certain 
that  the  developm(*nt  of  such  views  within  the  bossom  of  the  Consenrs- 
tive  party  itself  has  paralysed  its  forces,  and  sensibly  diminished  tite 
asperities  cf  party  politics  by  bringing  aboiit  a  truce  in*  the  conflict 
between  Monarchists  and  Republicans.     As  to  tlie  advanced  Radicals. 
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tbey  havp  at  this  moment  ncitber  chiefs  nor  programme,  They  dara 
not  Dame  revision,  so  utterly  has  it  been  discredited  by  the  Koulangist 
use  of  it ;  and  it  is  not  the  least  nse  calling  themselves  Socialists, 
for  all  the  parties  are  Socialists  now.  AI.  de  Man,  M.  Cl^menceau, 
M.  CoDstans,  M.  de  Cassagnau  are  all  Socialists,  each  ahcr  his  fashion. 
Tiip  fatit  is,  that  in  France  at  the  present  moment  all  questions  of 
internal  policy  are  laid  to  rest,  and  this  unwonted  calm  has  produced 
in  Parliament  a  sort  of  universal  goodwill  which  gives  the  Ministry 
AH  indefinite  lease  of  life. 


But  while  miaisterial  and  adminiBtrative  qaestions  have  thas  sonk 
to  the  stioond  rank,  the  gubjecta  of  finance  and  international  policy 
have  risen  to  an  almost  exclusive  importance. 

For  twenty-one  years  France  has  been  alone  in  Enrope.  b'rom  the 
tinie  of  the  Congress  of  Berlin  in  1878,  she  may  indeed  be  said  to 
have  resumed  her  part  in  that  detestable  diacoi'd  wljich  goes  by  the 
name  of  the  European  Concert ;  but  it  has  been  as  an  insignificant 
member  of  the  orchestra,  not  as  one  of  the  first  ^'iolins.  Her  posi- 
tion was  the  result  of  her  defeat.  Bat  tbo  euetnies  of  Ropublicauism 
of  course  laid  it  to  the  form  of  government,  and  averred  that  a 
Kepublic  was  necessarily  isolated,  while  a  Jionarchy  would  have 
nothing  to  do  but  take  its  choice  of  alliances.  The  history  of  the 
nineteenth  ccntnry  does  not  bear  out  this  theory.  Kxcept  for  two 
short  intervals,  under  Louis  Philippe  nnd  under  Napoleon  ITI.,  when 
the  ntf-ent.f  rordhh-  subsisted  between  France  and  England,  France 
has  been  isolated  ever  since  I8liO.  In  1840  all  Europe  was  in 
coalition  against  her.  In  1S70  no  one  raised  a  finger  to  avert  her 
fate.  On  the  contrary,  every  one  had  Bomething  to  gain  from  her 
abasement.  Russia  seized  the  opportunity  to  eJTaoe  the  consequences 
of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  Italy  to  possess  herself  of  Rome,  Kngland 
to  develop  her  commerce,  and  Austria  to  make  her  own  arrangements 
with  the  now  fJerman  Empire.  Since  '89  France  has  been  always 
under  suspicion.  She  has  never  had  a  solid  alliance  or  an  enduring 
friendship.  When  she  was  strong,  or  woa.  supposed  to  be  strong, 
she  could  make  shift  without  it.  But  to-day  she  needs  allies ;  6rst, 
to  counterpoise  the  Triple  Alliance,  and  next,  as  an  answer  to  those 
who,  even  in  France,  assert  that  the  Kepublic  is  naturally  regarded 
with  distrust  by  all  monarchical  Governments.  This  is  the  explana- 
tion of  the  transports  of  delight  with  which  the  accounts  of  the 
reception  of  oar  fleet  at  Cronstadt  and  .St.  Petersburg  were  received 
in  France.  To  thoughtful  minds  the  effect  of  these  llasHopKile  de- 
monstrations, extravagant  and  puerile  as  they  oft«u  are,  and  of  the 
Bussian  mania  for  everything  French,  is  not  altogether  reassuring. 
They  realiso  that  this  hot  and  rapid  friendsliip  is  not  the  outcome  of 
any  true  identity  of  principles  or  policy,  of  material  or  intellectual 
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Interei^ts,  but  nimply  of  a  common  antipatby  and  a  common  i 
ftnil  tliat  this  pftsfiion  of  the  Fmich  democracy  for  a  Cxar,  and  o( 
Rnssian  populace  for  a  Rq>ublican  democracy — tbis  strange  drai 
to^tber  of  two  conntries  ^e  most  naStted  for  mntaal  anderataoi 
and  co-operation — may  well  result  in  such  a  beating  of  popular  past 
as  may  drive  as  into  a  Kuropeon  wnr  which  their  respective  Gov 
meuta  have  neither  desired  nor  provided  for.  For  oar  own  part 
have  already  pointed  out  in  these  pages  bow,  in  our  opinion, 
true  interests  of  France  and  Germany  would  lead  each  to  seek 
friendehip  of  the  other.  Franco  has  nothing  to  gain  from 
alliance  with  Bnssia,  even  if  she  succeeded,  by  her  aid,  in  obtaii 
a  victory  over  Germany.  But  it  must  be  recognised,  on  the  o 
band,  that  all  reconciliation  between  France  and  Germany  is  impoaa 
80  long  as  Germany  keeps  Alsact^  and  Ijorraine  under  the  yoke; 
that  France  is  mcanwhilt^  placed  iti  a  position  in  which  ebe  i 
accept  such  alliances  as  art*  ufTercd  to  her.  She  cannot  reason 
be  ri'pmaclied  for  having  thouglit  it  good  policy  to  send  ber 
cruising  in  the  Baltic  iis  soon  an  she  was  asanred  that  it  would  i 
with  a  friendly  reception  at  Stockholm,  a  warm  reception  at  Co 
bagea,  and  an  enthusiastic  reception  at  Cronstndt.  Tt  was  dn 
herwir  that  she  sHonld  thus  take  her  part,  and  ivith  a  certain  t 
in  those  intemational  ceremoninls  and  civilities  which  tbtt  incQi 
activity  of  the  German  Kmperor  hag  brought  into  fashion.  Engl 
who  had  just  been  receiving  the  Emperor  with  the  cordiality  di 
a  yonng.  generous,  and  powerful  Sover<?ign  closely  allied  by  \ 
with  her  own  reigning  family,  had  the  good  taste  and  good  fo( 
to  emphasise  the  snccess  of  the  voyage  of  the  French  squadron, 
at  the  game  time  to  depri\e  it  of  any  exclusive  chai-acber,  by  invi 
the  fleet  to  an  official  reception  at  Portsmouth.  This  brilliant  n 
tion,  which  produced  a  very  happy  eflect  on  oar  navy,  served 
to  dissipate  the  unfavourable  impression  created  by  the  rumoars  n 
hud  bt.'C'u  afluat  that  Englund  was  about  to  join  the  Triple  Altiano 
the  puq>o»e  of  maintaining  the  mlaiva  gtioia  the  Mediterranean. 

Thtj  succebs  of  the  liultic  cruise,  and  the  sensation  produced  b< 
demeanour  v(  the  Czur,  who  rose  with  aLl  his  Court  to  liateu  standij 
that  Marikiliaisc  to  the  strains  of  which  h'rance  made  war  a  cei 
ago  on  crowns  and  thrones,  was  consummated  by  the  spectacle  o: 
grand  manteuvres  in  the  autumn.  For  the  first  time,  it  was  ■ 
army,  an  army  of  a  hundred  thousand  men,  that  was  mobilised  is 
plains  of  Champagne,  of  Lorraine,  and  of  Burgundy  (thot  is  to  s«; 
the  couutriea  which  would  become  the  theatre  of  war  in  case  of  a 
German  invaaion),  under  the  command  of  General  Saussier, 
general  deftined  for  the  command-in -chief  in  tame  of  war,  and  ii 
presence  of  the  Minister  of  War,  M.  de  Frfycinet,  and  of  the 
of  the  general  stuff,  General  de  Miribel.     To  add  to  the  ch&ract 
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solemnity  given  to  the  occasion  aa  a  sort  of  public  reconstituUon  of 
the  military  forces  of  France,  M.  Carnot  himself,  for  the  firet  time, 
presided  at  the  grand  reriew  in  which  the  manoiuvres  tenninut-ed.  It 
is  true  tliat  some  parts  of  our  niititory  organisation — as,  fur  instance, 
the  relations  between  the  commissariat  and  the  command,  the  divimonal 
artillery,  and  the  ijuatity  of  oar  cavalry  and  artillery  horses — may  be 
open  to  criticism ;  but  tlie  mana-uvres  aa  a  whole  prodnced  on  tfaosa 
who  witnessed  them  the  impresflion  that  the  military  forces  of  France 
were  now  so  coasiderable  that  she  has  no  need  to  give  place  to  any  one, 
or  to  suffer  any  longer  in  silenct'  those  secret  or  open  hnmiliations 
which  have  not  been  spared  her  these  twenty  ye^rs.  The  able  and 
prudent  speeches  of  MM.  de  Freycinet  and  Carnot  emphasised  this 
aspect  of  the  situation  ;  tliey  declared  the  determination  of  Prance  to 
pursue  a  policy  of  peace,  but  at  the  same  time  to  put  up  with  no 
affront  j  and  they  pointed  to  the  attitude  of  Russia  in  relation  to 
France  as  a  proof  that  she  has  been  able  to  inspire  confidence  in  the 
continuity  of  her  aim*  and  the  moderation  of  her  acts. 

The  moral  effect  produced  by  the  Cronstadt  reception  and  the 
automn  mancuuvres  was  very  great.  Nothing,  indeed,  had  really 
changed  in  the  European  situation  within  the  last  year ;  France  and 
Hussia  had  loug  bt^eu  approachiug  each  oth>er,  driven  by  the  neces- 
sities of  their  respective  poaitious ;  and  the  reoi^ntsation  of  the 
French  army  had  been  going  on  for  many  years.  Bat  the  celebra- 
tions of  this  year  have  given  the  nation  a  new  sense  of  moral  and 
material  recovery ;  they  have  made  her  cooecIodb  of  her  strength,  of 
what  she  has  gained  by  twenty  years  of  hard  effort,  and  also  of  the 
value  of  wisdom  and  self-concentration.  And  they  have  at  ths  same 
time  demonstrated  to  all  Europe  that  a  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
equilibrium  of  political  forces,  and  that  the  period  of  the  absolute  hege- 
mony of  (jermany  is  ended.  General  Caprivi  himself  recognised  this 
fact  when  he  observed  in  his  speech  at  OanabriJck  that  the  mjtjtrtxhe- 
merti  between  France  and  Kussia  meant  the  re-establishment  of  the 
balance  of  power. 

And  new,  what  will  be  the'  effect  of  this  new  situation  on  the 
chances  of  peace  or  war  ?  It  is  very  difficult  to  foretell.  On  the  one 
hand,  France,  conscious  of  her  improved  position  in  Europe,  will  feel 
with  the  less  impatient  bitterness  the  diminution  of  her  strength 
cauFied  by  the  losj  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  vf^ry  sense  of  her  strength,  and  that  of  her  allies,  may  ]^ad  her 
to  adopt  an  arrogant  tone,  or  to  make  imprudent  demonat-rations. 
Tlie  patriotism  of  Frenchmen,  free  to  express  itself  without  fear, 
may  grow  headstrong  and  high-minded.  Their  enemies,  meanwhile, 
will  doubtless  become  more  cLrcoraspeet,  in  view  of  the  new  grouping 
of  the  Kuropean  Powers;  but  they  may,  at  the  same  time,  think 
themselves  seriously  menaced,  and  proceed  to  aeek  in  war  the  advoc' 
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tages  wHicli  peace  no  longer  assures  to  them.  A  general  dual 
menl)  becomM  U>f»  and  leas  probabla;  and  how  is  it  possible  lonj 
keep  the  peace,  Tcith  armameuta  so  trcmt^ndous,  socrnsbinf^ly  ban 
some,  especially  when  everj  nation  except  Itnaua  haa  reaefaed 
utmost  limit  of  poa^ble  efTort,  while  HDi»»Ia  can  go  on  arming 
fortitying  for  an  almost  indeBnito  time  at  the  expenav  of  all 
rest  ?  llow  ia  the  Kmperor  William,  with  his  irritable  tmd  impat 
character,  to  be  eii>ected  to  go  on  watching  year  after  year 
gradual  lesseniug  of  the  preponderance  of  Uermany,  by  the  b 
growth  of  hor  neighbours'  strength,  and  the  inevitable  relaxation 
the  artificial  bonds  of  tiie  Triple  Alliance  ? 

A  year  ago  the  relations  between  France  and  Germany  saeEnat 
be  Bt«adily  improving.  On  each  aide  thore  was  a  certain  ueeiN 
reconciliation.  The  German  Kmpi^ror  seemed  to  be  occupying  1 
self  excloFjively  with  homo  aifair?  and  social  (i^nestions,  In  Fra 
hia  speeches  and  hia  actions  were  followed  with  a  feeling  very  n 
akin  to  ayropatby.  Some  ide&liata  even  flattered  themsplves  thai 
was  on  the  eve  of  solving  the  Alaace-Lon'aine  difliciilty  by  nentra 
tlon,  or  even  by  partial  restitution.  Unt  since  the  apring  of 
year  the  rehit-iona  between  the  two  conntries  have  again  been  chl 
not  to  say  embittered.  An  incident  of  secondary  importance  < 
tribated  to  this  re-estrangement :  and  time  enough  has  now  peri 
elapsed  for  it  to  be  not  qnite  nseleBS  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  snbj 
which  has  Wen  very  commonly  miannderstood.  I  refer  to  the  affai 
the  non-participation  of  French  painters  in  the  Berlin  Exhibition. 

1  need  not  recall  the  incidents,  which  are  fresh  in  every  one's  m 
Bnt  it  will  be  remembered  how,  in  1890,  tlie  welcome  givei 
Berlin  to  the  French  delegates  attending  the  Qonfereoce  on  ac 
questions  and  the  Medical  Congress,  the  milder  measures  adoptei 
Alsace- Loniune  in  the  matter  of  passport  regulations,  and  the  war 
and  evident  sincerity  with  which  the  Emperor  avowed  Iiimself 
friend  of  peace,  liad  crKated  in  France  an  almost  aniver&al  desin 
be  on  friendly  terms  with  Germany,  and  to  carry  on  normal  relat 
with  her  in  all  matters  scieuti&c,  aHistic,  economic,  and  the  I 
The  invitation  addreased  to  French  painters  by  the  Society  of  Ar 
in  Uerlin,  who  were  orjfnnisjng  the  International  Kxhibition  then 
the  spring  of  I8DI,  was  favourably  received  by  the  leading  mei 
the  French  school.  The  few  i^ilated  protests  which  were  n 
again:jt  their  taking  part  in  the  Exhibition  would  have  prodi 
effect  at  all  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  unfortunate  accident 
Kmpresa  Frederick's  thinking  it  necessary  to  visit  Paris 
particular  moment,  with  her  daughter,  Prinoes.**  Margai 
waa  ia  vain  that  she  attempted  to  give  a  purely  private  cfaaracte 
hfr  visit.  She  conld  not  prevent  the  reporters  from  getting  on 
track  and  commenting  on  her  every  step,  nor  the  journals  whic 
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upon  scandal  and  make  a  business  of  Chauriiusm,  from  making  hov 
visit  the  pretext  for  violent  attacks  on  Qennany  and  on  those  Frencli 
painters  who  were  intending  to  exhibit  at  Berlin,  nor  rowdy  politicians 
from  placing  their  oxra  ghmv  by  stirring  np  thb  popnlor  passitHts. 
MM-  D6rouIdde,  CassagDac  and  Rochefort  distinguished  themselves 
particulai-ly  in  this  campaign  ;  and  M.  Dfiroali^de  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  his  famous  "  Ligne  dos  Patriotes  "  into  evidence  again. 
It  was  not  long  before  most  of  the  painters  who  had  promised  to  send 
to  the  Berlin  Kxbibition  M-ithdrew  tlioir  support — some,  like  M.  Detaille^ 
deolariDg  that  they  had  been  deceived,  and  that  patriotism  forbade 
their  exhibiting  in  the  Prussian  capital,  others  simply  excusin}^  them- 
selves as  yielding  to  scruples  they  did  not  share.  A  reiy  feiv — among 
wliom  wafl  A[.  Buuguereau — had  the  courage  of  their  opinions  and 
sent  to  the  Mthiliition  all  the  same.  Foreigners  eappoeed  that  thim 
snddeu  cbangu  in  the  attitude  of  tlio  French  artists  was  duo  to  the 
nagging  of  a  fuw  journalists  and  the  ravings  of  a  few  fauatJcs  ;  they 
said  that  the  French  are  always  carried  away  by  who  clamours 
loudest,  niid  that  in  France  madmen  are  allowed  to  lay  down  tlm  law 
for  men  in  their  right  senses.  But  it  really  was  not  the  nuw8[>apers 
that  decided  the  question  in  this  case.  There  was  a  real  initiiunder- 
stonding  an  to  the  position  of  the  Empress  Frederick,  whose  visit, 
little  as  she  intended  it,  seemed  to  the  Fn-nch  painters  to  be  of  the 
nature  of  an  official  step  on  the  part  of  the  GertDan  Government ;  but, 
moro  than  this,  it  was  regarded  as  a  ballon  d'essai  to  prepare  the  way 
for  a  fotnro  visit  of  the  Kmperor  himself.  If  such  a  visit  had  token' 
place,  somebody  or  other  would  have  been  sure  to  insult  him,  and 
then  the  only  choice  for  France  would  have  been  between  bnmiliation 
and  a  war — for  indeed  it  was  already  believed  that  the  young  Kmperor 
was  perfectly  ready  for  war  in  case  of  the  least  offence  being  offered 
to  his  mother.  For  those  who  entertained  tbia  belief,  it  was  no  merf^ 
Chauvinistic  fanaticism,  but  an  act  of  wise  and  thonghtfol  patriotism, 
to  abstain  from  going  to  Berlin,  and  thus  to  warn  the  Emperor  that 
the  moment  had  not  yet  conic  when  he  could  hope  to  visit  Pons  without 
danger  to  the  peace  of  Europe.  And  William  II.  forthwith  took 
upon  him  to  justify  this  view,  by  meeting  the  refusal  of  the  Trench 
artists  with  a  return  to  the  most  vexations  measures  on  the  fmntier, 
and  with  increased  strictness  in  the  matter  of  passports.  This  puerile 
retort,  by  which  the  Alsatians  were  punished  for  the  offences  of  the 
French,  has  at  least  served  to  bring  out  this  truth — that  there  is  s  real 
solidarity  between  Fnmce  and  Alsace,  that  so  long  as  the  Alsatians 
are  oppresm-d  no  reconciliation  is  possible  between  France  and  Ger- 
many, and  that  if  petty  iucideute,  like  this  of  the  X'^rench  artists  and 
the  Exhibition,  are  enough  to  agitate  two  great  nations,  it  is  because 
they  are  only  the  symiitoms  of  a  deep-lying  mischief,  of  an  essentially 
grave  and  perilous  interuatiooal  situation. 
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This  t«nsinti  between  Fraace  and  Germany  was  increased  by  the 
BOCceBs  or  the  French  Kxbibitioa  at  Moscow,  by  the  Russophilo 
demonstration  which  followed  the  Cronstadt  reception,  and  finally  by 
the  very  undiplomatic  speech  of  the  Emperor  at  Erfort,  where  he 
recalled  the  days  of  humiliation  which  liod  prcp&red  for  (rvnnany  the 
hour  of  her  revenpo. 

On  tliA  other  hand,  two  frcRh  incidentA  have  occarred  to  alleviate 
these  painful  imprcsaions — the  performance  of  ''  Lohengrin  "  In  Paris, 
and  the  supprcsnion  of  the  passport  system. 

At  first  sight,  it  seems  simply  ridiculons  that  the  performance  of 
an  opera  which  has  been  played  for  forty  years  cm  erery  stage  in  ^^ 
Europe  shonld  have  any  political  importance  whatever;  and  when  we'^H 
find  the  relations  between  France  and  Germany  actaally  at  the  mercy 
of  a  rjuestion  of  music  or  painUugs,  it  might  be  possible  to  draw 
unilatteriug  conclusions  on  the  subject  of  French  friroUty.  fiat  it 
mast  be  remembered  tlist  all  human  affairs  hare  two  difierect  scales 
of  importance:  they  hare  their  value  as  they  are  in  themselveSi  aad^^H 
their  symbolic  aud  rcpre^ntative  ralue.  It  has  been  seen  how  ^^ 
questions  of  general  policy  were  Involved  in  the  affair  of  the  French 
artists.  The"  Lohengrin"  question  had  also  attained  in  the  minds  of 
many  Frenchmen  a  national  Importance.  Not  only  was  Wi^aer.  on 
account  of  the  various  hard  hits  at  the  French  contained  in  his  works, 
and  especially  en  account  of  his  feeble  and  harmless  farce  on  the 
capitulation  of  I'aris,  composed  in  1871.  regarded— by  tlioso  who  had 
not  road  him — as  a  fanatical  anti-Frenchman,  but  it  was  also  vaguely 
felt  that  the  triumph  of  Wajifnerian  music  in  France  is  the  confefision 
of  an  indisputable  German  sovereignty.  The  Wagnerian  drama  is 
the  culmioikting  point  of  that  magnificent  artistic  evolution  which 
begins  with  B»cb  and  Handel,  and  passes  on  through  Haydn,  Mozart. 
Beethoven,  Schubert,  Weltt-r  and  Schumann,  to  end  in  Wagner,  and 
which  towers  above  the  musical  creations  of  other  countries  as  inoon- 
testabty  oh  Italian  painting  over  that  (if  all  other  painters.  Now  the, 
Wagnerian  drama  was  claimed  by  Wagner  himself  and  by  his  dtsciplei 
as  an  essentially  national  OlItg^o^rth,  in  opposition  to  the  French  or 
Italian  opera.  The  Bayreuth  tlieatre  could  never  have  been  created 
bnt  For  that  German  national  sentiment  which,  kindled  by  the 
rictorlen  of  1870,  recognised  in  the  work  of  Wagner  the  true 
expression  of  the  national  genius,  nor  could  it  have  existed  until 
German  unity  was  a. /ait  ifr&mpH.  To  open  the  lyric  stage  of  J'aris 
to  this  music,  whose  superb  beauty  must  roake  It,  tot  a  time  at  leut, 
r^nant  and  supreme,  is  to  recogniire  as  it  were  the  hegemony  of 
Gennany  in  its  highest  and  purest  form — in  the  form,  therefcve,  to 
which  French  sensibilities  must  be  most  keenly  alive.  And  to  theao 
two  objections — the  first  sufliciently  pnerile.  the  second  not  quite  with- 
out juatiticatioa — mast  be  added  the  jealousy  of  French  compoeetBand 
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imblislicm,  who  recogoise  in  the  Wsgnerian  muuc  b  fonntdable 
competitor,  the  inherent  -fifininffif  of  the  Paris  crowd,  over  glad  of 
an  exnis/'  for  shouting  and  hissing,  and  the  intrigaes  of  the  anti- 
B«pabh'can  parties,  eager  to  cast  ttnspicion  on  the  patriotism  of  tha 
Government,  and  to  create  an  agitation  ont  of  which,  by  hnppy 
chance,  might  spring  a  riot,  a  revolution,  or  even  a  war. 

It  was  owing  to  all  these  caaaes  together  that  ''Ixhengrin" 
beoame  a  ]x>litical  question.  As  long  ago  as  1884-,  M.  Carvalho 
wanted  to  play  it  at  the  Opera  Comique.  He  was  prevented  by  the 
clamonrs  of  a  section  of  the  press,  which  declared  that  a  theatre 
anbventioned  by  the  Goremojeat  could  not  perform  the  works  of  a 
foreign  enemy.  Wagner  was  then  still  living.  la  1833,  M. 
Lamouren.x.  the  couragaoos  and  admirable  manager  of  the  conceits  of 
the  Champs  ElysiSfa,  undertook  to  produce  "  Lohengrin  "  at  the  Eden 
Theatre.  Wajjner  was  dead  ;  M.  i^aniourfuit'a  was  a  purely  private 
enterprise.  One  might  have  thought  that  the  anti^WagDeriana  would 
hove  quieti'd  dowu.  But  unluckily  the  Boulangist  agitation  was  then 
in  full  blast,  and  thi'  Ligue  des  Pat riotes, which  was  placed  at  the  scrvico 
of  the  Boulungists,  welcomed  the  opportunity  of  showing  its  strength 

»,pi  the  etreots.  M.  Goblet,  tlten  Piime  Minister,  dared  not  support 
*%.  l.amoureux;  and  notwithstanding  the  Huccefi!^,  from  a  musical 
point  of  view,  of  the  first  night,  "  Loliengrin  "  had  to  be  given  up,  at 
an  enormonn  toss.  MM.  Ritt  and  finJIhanl  have  bet^n  more  fortunate  ; 
and  it  is  at  the  headquarters  of  the  musical  drama  in  France,  at  the 
thenrre  most  heavily  Bubventionnd  of  all  French  theatxes,  and  with 
M.  l-amourenx  as  condnctor,  that  "  Lohengrin  "  has  been  performed 
at  last  amidst  enthusiastic  applause,  richly  merited  by  the  beauty  of 
the  work  itself,  by  its  perfect  execution,  and  by  the  talent  of  tb© 
singers — MM.  S'tin  Dyck  and  llenand,  Mesdamrs  Caron  and  Fierens. 
Public  opinion  had  become  almost  unanimoRS  in  demanding  that  a 
masterpiece  which  had  already  heen  received  with  applause  at  Lyons, 
llouen.  Angers,  and  Bordeani.  should  be  performed  in  Paris.  The 
opposition  wa?  by  this  time  represented  hy  the  mere  liebris  of  the 
Uoulangist  party  ;  and  the  Government  energetically  supported  the 
mtuogers  of  the  opera,  and  indeed  was  not  aony  to  show  that  it  was 
not  going  to  allow  a  handful  of  bawlers  to  lake  the  law  out  of  its 
hands.  It  had  had  the  weakness,  soiue  months  before,  to  forbid  the 
reprewnlation  of  M.  Sardou'a  "  Thennidor  "  at  th.>  Thf-iitre  Franvais, 
in  order  to  plenae  a  few  fanatics  of  the  Extreme  Left^  who  declared  the 
piece  an  attack  on  the  French  Revolution.  Tliey  were  not  disposed  to 
fall  into  such  a  mistake  again.  The  almost  exaggerated  energy  with 
■which  every  attempt  at  a  riot  was  put  down  and  the  unanimity  of  the 
press,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  papers  of  no  moral  importance 
whotever  (such  as  the  AitloriU  and  the  Inlmns(^e<inl),  in  commending 
the  action  of  the  Government  produced  an  excellent  impressioa  in 
VOL.     LX.  3  o 
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France  and  in  Earope.      It  abowed  that  tke  GoremaMnt 

c(  its  iteeDgTii,  and  determiiied  to  make  itself  respeoted : 

mam  of  the  pabUc  was   not  to  be  carried  away  by  tbe  £■ 

clamoara  of  a  abam  patriotism,  and  was  do  looger  disposed  to 

poUtkal  antipatliioa  witb  qoestions  of  a  parelj  aztiatu:  nature. 

AiwUier  tbing   wLucli   oocnrred   at  the  same  moment  tend 

farther  to  appeau  pablic  fMUng,  and  to  dispel  the  anxieties  \ 

by  tbe  Krfurt  speech.     This  was  the  entire  snppreanon  of  the  | 

regnUtioaa  in   AtBSO^Ix>rTaio«.     It  would  be  di0icnlt  to  con^ 

idea  of  the  «tate  of  Irntfttion  kept  up  both  in  France  and  in  Al 

thii  paB^nrt  qrKtem,   by  wliich  the  Alsatians  were  made  ino( 

oonsciotiB  of  tbe  weight  of  tbe  foret;^u  yoke,  while  in  France 

wound  was  being  perpetually  reopened.     It  waa  a  ooauftaot  \ 

tion  to  have  to  ask  penulisuon  to  enter  Alsace,  to  say  why  yc 

gtnng  there,  to  give  tbe  names  of  the  persons  you   wi&hed   tc 

wait  four  or  live  weeks  for  an  answer,  and,  as  often  as  not,  to 

ul  hut  a  pi-rfectly  aDJasUHed  refusal.     An  instance  taken  fi 

own  <?Kpnrit?nce  wiJL  tshow  huw  the  system  worked.      la  188^ 

for  a  passport  for  Alsnce,  in  order  to  visit  my  relatives.    ■ 

waoks*  waiting  I  received  a  refusal.      I    at  once   publiabeo 

Ureut  Jlmtoriquf  a  note,  ia  which   I  protested  strongly  agoiii 

ir4>atineni  beini^'  dealt  to  a  man  of  letters  well  known  in  Qemui 

whu  biid    {rionds   niid   follow-workers  in  all  the  German  UniT 

A  uioutli  lator  1  was  sent  for  to  the  Kmbaasy,  and   inform' 

"  the  reasons  for  the  refusal  baring  no  longer  any  cxlsteiu 

would  be  happy  to  grant  mo  a  passport."      ''  It  comes  a  little 

said  to  the  clerk.      '■"  If  it  is  not  au  improper  question,  I  sbor 

muob    like   to   know  what  were  the  reasons  of  the  refosaV 

reasons  which  no  longer  exist.''     HtJ  smiled  and  said  :   **  Yoi 

very  well  there   havt-  never  been    any.      Pa^ports   are  bate 

■■eiused  for   personal  reasons.      Look  here,"  he  added,  pointii 

packet  of  papers  lying  hi'aped  npon  the  table,  "  look  at  this 

passports.      Half  of  them  have  been  refused — ^not  one  for  a 

son^   reaa^tn."      '*  I  always  suspected  as  much,"  I  answen 

suspected  thi>  distribution  was  purely  arbitrary,  and    that  it  1 

to  diHuoe  which  should  be  granted  and  which  refused  ;    but  1 1 

to  have  it  from  your  mouth."     The  object  of  the  regulations 

i-ourse,  to  break  the  ties,  and  eepedally  the  &mily  tt««,  between 

and  France,  and  to  induce  as  large  an  emigratioa  of  Ak|| 

possible.      Vtom  this  point  of  view  the  German  GovemiaH 

BOOM  extent  succeed  in  their  pnrposa  j  but,  on  the  other  *■■» 

crealed  a  ft^iiug  of  irritation  tbroughout  the  pnmnce  wtdd^ 

monicated  to  all  rlnnnnn  of  the  population,  and   whidi,  asfl 

Ge-rmaniaation  of  the  ooontiy  was  ooneemod,  ooet  tbe«a  all  f[ 

of  tbe  libeni  and  benevolent  administnuiou  of  Gcnenl 
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Tli^  rulaed  Alsooe,  and  with  Alsace  the  German  immigrants  irho 
had  settled  there  sicce  1871.  They  risked  reprisals,  ^me  day  or 
other,  on  the  part  of  the  French.  They  perpetuated  in  time  of  peace  a 
state  of  war;  they  seemed  to  doubt  the  reality  of  their  own  conquest. 
It  iti  difficult  to  say  what  has  been  the  principal  motire  of  the 
atep  now  taken  by  William  II.  Was  it  done  to  satisfy  the  Alsatians  ? 
Was  it  to  undo  the  ill-effects  of  the  Erfurt  apcoch,  and  to  give  a  pledge 
■of  his  pacific  intentiooa  ?  Was  ho  afraid  of  reprisals  ?  Did  he  wish 
to  reirerse  a  measare  on  which  I'rince  Bismarck  had  laid  peculiar 
-emphasis  ?  All  these  reasons  may  have  had  their  inflnence  on  his 
mind ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  his  chief  motive  was  to  show  his 
conGdeDce  in  his  own  strength  and  in  the  stability  of  the  German 
dominion  in  Alaaco,  and  at  the  same  time  to  assert  before  all  Europe 
his  desire  for  the  maintenance  of  peace.  One  thing  is  certain.  The 
measure  took  instant  effect.  It  regained  for  the  Emperor  many  of 
the  sympathies  which  had  been  estranged,  and  prodaced  a  sensible 
relaxation  of  the  tension  of  feeling  in  France. 

While  these  flactnations  of  feeling  and  opinion  were  going  on 
between  France  and  Germany,  something  very  similar  was  happening 
between  France  and  Italy.  The  fall  of  Signer  Criapi,  and  the  accession 
of  the  Iludini  Ministry,  awakened  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps  the 
nAtnral  sympathies  that  exist  between  tlie  two  nations,  and  every  one 
began  to  hope  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  aittnU  cordiale.  But 
there  are  tbr«e  hindrances.  There  ia  the  Triple  Alliance,  which  it  is 
morally  impossible  for  King  Humbert  to  abandon,  bat  which  deeply 
wounds  French  feeling,  inasmuch  as  it  practically  guarnutees  to 
Genu  any  her  conquests  of  1671;  there  is  the  commercial  policy  of 
France,  from  which  Italy  sulFet^  cruelty  ;  and,  finally,  there  are  the 
recent  demonstratioas  of  Trench  Catholics  in  favour  of  the  Fope. 
which  have  convinced  the  Italians  that  many  Frenchmen  are  deairous 
of  restoring  the  temporal  power.  Absurd  as  this  idea  may  bo,  it  does 
find  credence  in  Italy;  and  it  was  this  which  led  to  the  aeries  of  anti- 
French  demonstrations  on  the  occasion  uf  the  great  pilgrimage  which, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  French  bishops,  brought  more  than  ten 
thousand  Frenchmen  of  all  classes  to  the  Vatican.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  inauguration  of  the  Garibaldi  monument  at  Nice  on  the 
4th  of  October  afforded  the  French  Government,  and  French 
Republicana  generally,  the  opportunity  of  repudiating  all  idea  of  a 
reatoration  of  the  temporal  power,  and  declaring  their  solidarity  with 
the  Italian  Liberals.  Thus,  with  Italy,  as  with  Germany,  if  the 
position  of  affairs  is  not  quite  as  satiafoctory  as  it  woa  at  the  end  of 
r  18E*0,  it  is,  at  any  rate,  a  great  deal  better  than  it  wae  in  1888, 

I  Thn  Freyrinet  Ministry  reaps  the  advantage  of  this  general  improve- 

ment  in  our  international   relations.      Everybody    knows   that    the 
I  position  France  has  gained  ia  owing  to  a  political  stability  at  home  to 
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whicb  she  ha&  ba<?ii  too  long  a  stranger,  to  tlie  steodf  acootj 
between  thn  Ministry  aod  the  majorit}-,  which  has  been  kept  onbrokra 
from  the  beginning  of  the  present  Parliament,  and  which  enables 
foreign  Powera  to  place  aome  confidence  in  the  persistence  of  oar 
policy  and  the  firmness  of  onr  decisioos,  So  that,  be  the  ultimate 
advantages  of  our  friendship  with  Russia  what  they  may,  the  Itoasiau 
alliance  is,  at  any  rate  for  the  moment,  a  trnmp  card  in  the  hand  uf 
the  Freycinot  Ministry,  and  a  gaarantee  of  its  remaining  in  power. 

Another  iffi])oitaDt  factor  has  been  the  ni^^cy  of  economic  qnestions. 
These  are  of  two  kinds,  anri  both  bare  been  of  nse  to  the  Coremment;; 
tlic  Government  has  gained  by  tbe  dbtrnitsion  of  the  cnstoma  tariH^ 
and  it  has  gained  by  the  dtscnssion  of  the  labour  question. 

From  the  moment  of  tlie  nominations  for  the  Chamber  of  Depntiea , 
in  1880,  it  was  easy  to  foresee  that  the  ca.<ifcomR  question  was  to  be  ftj 
tranquillising  element  in  our  internal  politics.     The  treaties  of  com-' 
merce  concluded  by  Franc©  with  the  neighbouring  countries  wore  to 
('xpire  in   1802,  and   it    was  necessary   to  decide   what   commercial 
syst,em  to  adopt,  and,  if  the  treaties  werr  not  to  be  renewed,  what 
tarifls  to  impose. 

In  order  that  this  somewhat  heavy  task  might  be  carried  to  a 
successful  completion,  it  was  imperative  that  it  should  not  be  inter- 
rupted by  any  Ministerial  crisis.  3Ioreover,  since  politics  and 
economics  are,  as  matters  of  opinion,  absolutely  iudepftndent  of  one 
another,  there  had  to  be  a  truce  to  political  dissensions  in  order  to  allow 
of  a  simple  re-gronping  into  protectionists  and  free  traders.  It  is  to 
this  that  we  owe,  in  great  part,  a  serenity  of  the  political  atmosphere 
such  IIS  we  have  not  experienced  for  twenty  years.  "Hie  C'asJoma 
Commission  became  the  centre  of  PartiameutaTy  life ;  and  that 
Coiumission  knew  nothing  of  Boyalists  or  Republican!),  Clericals  or 
Ueraocrata,  Free  trad-.'  and  protection  were  its  only  standards,  and 
every  one  was  ranged  under  the  one  or  the  other.  And  the  Conserva- 
tives being,  as  it  happened,  for  the  most  pait  protectionists,  as  they  are 
mainly  large  ugriculturistii  or  large  manufacturers,  took  good  can* 
not  to  embarrass  the  (lovernmeut  as  soon  as  they  peroeived  that  it 
was  going,  at  least  to  some  extent,  to  uphold  protectionist  principle*. 

Nothing  is  more  interesting,  from  a  psycbolc^cnl  point  of  view,  than 
the  development  of  protectiuuist  ideas  in  France  during  the  last  fifteen 
years.      As  far  bock  as  1800,  under  the  leadership  of  Napoleon   IH., 
France  had  adopted  the   free   trade  aysleni— or  rather  the  system  u( 
commppcial  treaties,  by  which  friendly  nations  facilitate  trade  between- 
tliemaelvefl  by  mutual  concessions  as  to  the  duties  on  raw  material  W- 
on  manufactured  products.     This  expedient  of  the  commercial  treaties] 
gave  Buch  an  impetus  to  French  industry  that,  in  spite  of  the  protests  I 
rai»>d  beforehand,  public  opinion  up   to   1870   remained  onivemlly 
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favourable  to  it.  Tbe  Liberals,  in  parttcnlar,  made  free  trade  an 
articlp  of  thi-ir  crewJ.  Bat  from  1870  onvrards  things  werochaiig'ing, 
litdo  by  little,  unjpr  various  inflaencea,  till  it  ended  in  a  oomplet*' 
reviilsioQ  of  the  popular  opinion.  The  increased  pi-odiiction  of  com 
in  Kuasia  and  iit  America,  the  diminntioa  of  the  cost,  of  transport,  thf 
inLro<liicti(jn  into  Europe  of  batcher's  meat  from  America  aiiii 
Augt^ralia,  all  this  created  a  formidable  amouBt  of  competition  for  the 
French  agrlcnltHrist  to  meet.  His  stock  and  his  crops  were  both 
threatt-ned;  and  it  was  the  more  serious  for  him  because  the  value  of 
landed  property  in  France  ia  excBseively  high,  owing  to  the  minute 
subdivision  of  the  land,  and  the  almost  supenttitious  attachment  with 
which  it  inspires  its  owners.  At  the  same  time,  this  very  subdivtiiioa 
of  property,  lu  the  hands  of  ignorant  peasants,  hindered  the  progress 
of  agriculture  by  acting  as  an  obstacle  to  scientific  fanning  and  the 
employment  o£  machinery,  both  of  which  require  not  only  a  certain 
amount  ui  intelligence  and  education,  but  a  certain  amount  of  capital. 
For  some  time  the  entreaties  of  the  farmers  and  graziers  for  protection 
against  foreign  competition  were  counterbalanced  by  the  inllaence  of 
the  vine-groners,  whose  produce  was  much  more  remunerative  than 
com.  and  who,  under  the  treaties  of  coauaerce,  were  able  to  eximrt 
it  on  favourable  terms.  The  po)>ulationB  of  the  South  of  Krance 
had  long  been  ai-deot  champions  of  free  trade,  ^ut  then  came 
the  phylloxera^  and  the  phylloxera  destroyed  half  the  vineyards 
of  France.  Spanish  and  Italian  wines,  and  raisin  wines  made  with 
foreign  roiaina,  began  to  compi.'te,  and  forthwith  the  principles  of 
free  trade  lost  ground  in  the  regioaH  that  had  seemed  most  completely 
tbeii's.  Severn]  other  countries  were  meanwhile  abandoning  free  trade 
and  adopting  protection,  and  this  with  certain  obvious  advantages. 
Thin  was  tho  case  in  Germany  and  in  the  United  States.  Rus^a, 
also,  found  in  the  protective  system  a  meana  of  development  for  her 
iuduHtrieK.  French  observers  were  struck  by  the  reault&  obtnined  ; 
and  they  neglected  to  ask  themaelvea  whether  tho  economic  conditions 
of  Russia  and  the  United  States  were  analogous  to  those  of  France, 
or  whether  France  would  do  better  to  follow  the  example  of  Kngland, 
who  finds  in  the  principle  of  free  competition  the  strongest  incentive 
,  to  enterprise  and  progress,  alike  in  i^-icnlture,  industry,  and  com- 
meroft. 

To  these  purely  economic  inlluences  were  added,  presently,  others 
of  a  political  kind.  By  Article  II  of  the  Treaty  of  Frankfort, 
Oermany  and  France  admitted  each  other  to  the  benefit  of  the  mof>t 
favoured  nation  claoae.  Now,  much  as  France  has  gained  by  this 
clause,  the  fact  that  it  was  inserted,  at  the  demand  of  Prince 
Itiamarck,  in  the  treaty  which  followed  our  defeat  was  enough  to 
ensure  its  being  looked  upon  as  ruinous  and  disgraceful.  Many 
people  absolutely  forgot  that  the  concession  was  mutual,  and  regarded 
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it  as  nothing  bat  a  heavy  barden  laid  npon  France.  For  the  reat>  it 
IB  trne  thftt  when  Germany  adopted  protcctioa,  it  became  difiicult 
for  France,  in  t.lie  fact^  of  this  clause,  to  retain  the  system  involved 
in  her  treaties  of  coinuierce.  Anotlier  blow  was  levelled  at  our  free 
trade  by  the  coolness  with  Italy.  Italy  had  her  chief  commercial 
oatlet  in  France.  This  tvas  enough.  The  idea  of  erecting  a  barrier 
of  tariit^  at  th>>  frontier  aprang  up  at  once ;  and  angry  patriots  did 
not  tronbte  tbemaelves  to  cooaicler  whether  there  was  no  danger  in 
driving  Italy  to  seek  her  commercial  alliance!)  with  those  nations  with 
whom  she  was  already  politically  allied.  Italy,  meanwhile,  wo& 
imprudent  enough  to  go  even  further  than  Frenchmen  wished ;  and 
she  wa«  the  first  to  denoimce  the  treaties  of  commerce  and  of 
navigation.  From  that  time  it  became  inevitable  that  we  ahonld 
abandon  the  idea  of  renewing  onr  commercial  ties  with  a  oonntry 
which  was  not  only  the  ally  of  onr  enemies,  but  which,  as  its. 
prceperity  increased,  was  certain  to  devote  its  riches  to  military 
preparations  which  would  threatt-n  ns.  And  iinally,  in  a  general 
way,  the  somewhat  narrow  national  sentiment  which  the  events  of 
I  $70  had  produced  in  the  minds  of  many  Frenchmen  fonnd  a  sort  of 
aatiafactioii  in  building  up  a  barrier  between  France  and  other 
nations,  and  thinking  that  France  could  sufiice  for  herself,  and  need 
be  dependent  upon  no  one. 

Thns  a  very  Btrong  protectionist  current  bos  set  in ;  and.  as  tho 
protectioniiitj;  are  recruited  from  among  atl  shades  of  politioions,  their 
oonsolidatiou  into  a  party  has  disorgnni&ed  the  forces  of  the  Opposition. 
They  could  not  afford  to  delay  by  Iklinisterial  crises  the  discussion  of 
the  customs  question,  since  the  whole  thing  was  bound  to  be  definitely 
settled  before  lS9:i,  'Hie  Kepublican  protectionists  could  hardly  dis- 
pense with  the  alliance  of  the  Right,  which  was  eesential  to  their 
carryinj:^ their  point;  and  the  protectionists  of  the  Right  could  hardly 
cMirty  on  n  very  active  oppoaitiou  campaign  agoinst  the  very  men  with 
whom  they  were  working  in  harmony  every  day  on  tho  economic  qnefr- 
tion,  and  tho  Ministry  which  was  going  to  carrj'  their  views  into  effect. 
The  Cabinet,  althougli  most  of  its  iiiombers  incline  to  free  tradt*  opinions, 
has  \'eFy  wisely  made  up  ita  mind  to  accept  in  principle  the  ronuncia- 
tiou  of  tho  commercial  treaties  for  tht^  time  bcinj/,  and  the  raising  of 
the  tariff,  and  at  the  same  time  to  modify  as  far  as  pawihle  tho  ex- 
treme views  represented  on  the  Cnstoms  Commission  under  tho  presi- 
dency of  if.  Mcline.  They  hare  thus  boen  able  to  save  the  silk,  wine, 
,  and  distilled  liquors  industries  from  measures  which  would  have 
hampered  them  severely.  In  the  Chamber  they  have  carefully  avoided 
emmciations  of  principle  which  might  fetter  the  fnture,  and  have 
succeeded  in  resei-ving  to  the  Government  the  right  of  negotiating 
commercial  agreements  e^xn  outside  the  limits  of  the  tarifis  voted  by 
Parliament.     They  hare  made  it  the  interest  of  all  sections  of  the 
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Chamber  to  support  the  Ministry — the  protectionists,  because  it  accepts 
their  principle  oa  the  whole,  and  the  free  trader,  because  it  is 
evideutly  desirous  to  save  all  that  can  be  saved  of  the  free  trade 
System.  It  is  easy  to  criticifie  this  economic  opportuniinn  ;  and  some 
ery  good  authorities  are  of  opinion  that,  even  with  the  modifications 
that  have  been  latroduc^d,  the  maximum  and  minimum  tariHa  passed 
by  the  Chamber,  and  about  to  be  passed  by  the  Senate,  will  in  a  Little 
while  90  increase  the  cost  of  living — as  well  in  the  matter  of  food- 
stuift  as  of  manufactureil  articles; —that  an  economic  crisis  must  sooner 
or  latsr  supervene,  which  will  assuredly  find  itH  reQection  in  apolitical 
lis.  The  fatare  will  show  whether  these  appreheusiona  are  well 
fouDded,  and  I  am,  for  my  part,  disposed  to  think  that  they  are  ;  but 
it  is  nevertheless  evident  that  for  the  present  M.  do  Freycinet  has 
found  in  the  cnatoms  question  a  very  solid  buttress  of  his  Sljnistry. 

It  is  the  same,  \a  some  respects,  with  the  labour  queRtion.  The 
gusts  of  Socialism  which  have  of  lat-e  years  been  blowing  all  over 
Kurope,  and  which  have  become  more  violent  since  Leo  XIII.  and 
William  II.  lent  an  ear  to  the  workmen's  claims  and  gave  them  the 
support  of  their  high  moral  or  political  authority,  have  had  their  effect, 
to  begin  with,  in  blurring  all  the  olJ  party  outlines.  Setting  aside 
the  real  passion  of  sympathy  for  thp  miacries  of  the  poor  which  has 
taken  poascssion  of  so  many  hearts  in  this  /f»  tie  siidf,  when  gentle 
souls  are  lod  to  seek  in  fol low -anffo ring  with  tho  sick  and  lowly  that 
food  of  the  aftectiona  which  religion  offers  less  abundantly  than  it  used 
to  do,  all  parties  alike  have  recognised  in  the  social  question  the 
widest,  freest,  most  available  platfonn  for  plectoral  purposes.  Catholics 
and  Radicals,  Lib^^rals  and  obstinato  Conservatives  are  all  rivalling 
ottch  other  in  their  Bolicitiidp  for  the  weU-betng  of  the  masses.  In  time 
past  the  Conservative  was  distinguished  above  all  tbings  bj'  hi.s  attach- 
ment to  the  existing  social  order.  Yon  can  har<3Iy  find  a  Conservative 
of  that  type  now.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  no  one  can  deceive  himself 
as  to  the  danger  to  the  existing  order  from  the  development  of 
Socialism,  and  men  turn,  »ome  to  the  State  aud  some  to  the  Church, 
to  entreat  them  to  curb  as  far  as  they  can,  by  satisfying  as  far  as 
they  must,  the  importunities  of  the  labouring  classes.  The  present 
Ministry  has  thoroughly  gra^pf^d  thi^  situation ;  and  it  has  won  the  con- 
fidence of  tlif  middle  claeses  by  steadily  confronting  all  attempts  at 
violence  on  the  part  of  the  working  classes,  and  the  confidence  of  the 
workinc  classes,  by  resolutely  taking  in  hand  tho  tuhition  of  a  certain 
number  of  the  problems  winch  affect  labour. 

Tlie  labour  question  in  France  is  at  once  graver  and  less  grave 
than  it  is  in  the  neighbouring  countries.  It  is  graver  on  account  of 
the  excitable  and  undisciplined  French  temperament,  easily  stirred  up 
to  violence  and  to  iitt-empt-s  at  rfvolution.  It  is  less  grave,  because  in 
France  tlio  workmen  are  nothing  like  so  well  organised  as  in  i^agland 
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or  Germany.  Thoy  are  not  brigaded  and  financed  like  the  English 
trade  unionB ;  tliey  are  not  a  political  force  like  tiie  German  Socialists. 
Tbey  an;  a  confust^d  crowd  of  hostile  sects,  and  their  Socialistic  fervour 
wastes  itself  in  barren  dtucusaiona  and  mere  chatter.  The  troth  is  that 
the  solferLngs  of  the  workmen  are  not  so  very  {^reat.  Tlie  miners, 
who  everywhere!  ol«o  form  ihe.  clitef  part  of  the  Socialistic  strenf^,  ara 
much  better  off  in  France  than  in  the  neighbouring  coantries ;  and 
in  Paris,  the  heart  and  home  of  French  Sodaliani,  almoi<t  all  the 
industry  that  fxists  is  an  inilustrU  Jf  luxf.,  by  which  the  workman 
^i^ioB  a  good  living,  and  leads  a  far  more  easy  and  agreeable  life  than 
the  majori^- of  small  clerks.  Nevertheleas,  the  SocialUt  movement 
has  lately  been  growing  in  force  and  orderliness.  The  Possibilists, 
who  wish  to  gain  everything  by  legal  mean^.  tend  more  and  more  to 
absorb  all  other  Socialist  sects.  Thanks  to  the  excellent  Act 
for  the  regulation  of  Myndicatea  and  associations  (answering  more 
or  less  nearly  to  the  Englisli  Inule  unions),  the  number  of  syndi- 
cates— including  the  men's  syndicates,  the  masters' syndicates,  and  the 
mixed  syndicates  of  masters  and  men — has  risen  in  the  last  five  years 
from  fire  hundred  to  over  three  thousand.  Strikes  have  been  freqnent, 
and  in  nearly  all  cases  the  men  have  obtained  a  great  p«rt  of  what 
ihpy  astked.  Thr-  extraordinary  succees  of  some  of  these— aach  aathat 
of  the  omnibus  vavu — lias  led  to  otliers  far  more  serionaand  less  Jnsti- 
fiable,  as,  for  instance,  the  navvies'  stnke,  which  indeed  came  to  a 
piteoiifl  end.  Finally,  the  May-duy  demonstration  of  this  year  was 
marked  by  u  seriousness  and  unanimity  which  gave  it  a  character  of 
unmistakable  reality.  It  was  on  thia  occasion  that  the  Government 
displayed  its  rp.soIntion  U>  allow  no  disturbances.  Thronghout  the 
whole  country  M.  Constans  had  taken  his  measures  beforehand,  and 
both  the  police  and  the  military  were  in  readiness  to  prevent  the 
demoustration  from  degenerating  into  a  riot.  Order  was  maintained 
even'wbfre,  except  in  one  village  in  the  north,  that  of  L'*ouroue«, 
where  a  strike  bad  1ieen  got  up,  quite  without  jastification,  by  Socialist 
agitators  from  outsidft.  The  soldiers  on  guard  at  the  iitttin'e,  worried 
hour  after  hour  by  the  stones  and  insnlts  of  the  mob,  lost  patience  at 
last,  and  a  single  discharge  of  their  Lebcl  guns  brought  down  a  number 
of  killed  and  wounded,  among  whom,  alas!  were  many  young  girU, 
whom  the  rioters,  with  prudent  forethought,  had  placed  in  the  front 
rank.  This  ngly  incident  called  forth  a  torrent  of  indignation  at  the 
moment  among  the  labouring  classes ;  but  the  firmness  with  which 
M.  ConstauH  accepted  the  responsibility  of  his  own  measure.*!,  and  left 
it  to  the  agitators  who  had  got  up  the  strike  to  take  the  respon<>ibiUty 
of  theirs,  soon  put  an  end  to  the  attempt  of  the  Socialist  deputies  to 
bring  upon  him  the  censure  of  Parliament. 

%Vhile  showing   it«elf  thus  resolute  in  the  maintenance  of  poblic 
order,  the  iCinietry  must  share  with  Parliament  the  credit  of  a  serira  of 
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protective  mea^tiii^B  on  behalf  of  the  working  classes.  One  day  in  tlie 
weok  ling  bcpn  regnlarly  devot*i3  by  the  Chamber  to  the  consideration 
of  qaestioDS  of  this  kind,  and  if  dnring  these  dcbaf^a  much  time  has 
been  wasted  in  useless  talk,  and  some  measarAH  agreed  on  which  aro 
neither  just  nor  practicable — like  that  which  forbids  masters  to  reraae 
the  services  of  union  men — it  is  also  trae  that  much  good  work  Las 
been  done,  especially  in  the  way  of  le^slation  restricting  the  laboor  of 
women  and  chitdren.  There  is  even  a  clispo&itlon  to  limit  the  labour 
of  men,  as  in  Switzerland ;  but  the  Chamber  naturally  hesitates  to 
adopt  Bweeping  meosores  which  might  seriously  fetter  the  industry  o£ 
the  future.  Th^  responsibility  of  the  employer  in  case  of  accidents 
to  workmen  has  been  de&ned  by  law.  H.  Develle  bos  given  notice  of  a 
BUI  for  organising  on  Agricultural  Bank.  Finally,  M.  Comitans, 
who  will  nov<>r  be  left  behind  in  the  race  for  popularity,  in  bringing 
in  a  Bill  on  retiring  pensions  for  aged  workmen,  which  involvts  the 
gravest  diflicultios.  In  imitation  of  the  system  set  on  foot  in  Germany 
by  Prince  Bisnisi-ck,  he  proposes  a  sy&tom  of  insurance  founded  on  a 
triple  deposit,  to  !»  paid  by  the  workmen  out  of  their  wages,  by  the 
masters,  and  by  the  8tate.  Cut  whilst  in  Germany  the  insurance  is 
obligatory,  iu  France  it  is  to  be  pBrmissive.  Instead  of  pensions  of 
8oU  fr.  the  Bill  offers  penaious  oE  fiOO  fn,  and,  linaily,  it  refaaes  the 
beneBts  of  the  pension  to  those  who  already  possess  an  income  of 
601)  fr.  The  gravest  objections  have  been  made  to  this  Bill.  It 
means  saddling  the  State — or  running  the  risk  of  saddling  it — with 
an  annual  expenditure  of  a  hundred  millions.  It  means,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  the  tj'ing  up  of  a  sum  of  fifteen  milliards ;  and 
how,  it  moy  be  asked,  is  this  sum  to  be  employed  without  causing 
serious  economic  perturbations  ?  And,  farther,  by  refusing  the  b6ne6t 
to  those  who  have  sBvinga  of  their  own,  it  discourages  personal  effort 
and  thrift:,  and  renders  the  whole  of  the  working  dosses  dependent 
on  the  State.  The  enemies  of  M.  Constans  say  that  it  is  not  so  long 
siinco  he  was  -noted  for  his  absolute  indifference  to  social  questions, 
that  he  had  a  sci'ptical  smile  for  those  who  talked  of  the  suffenngs  of 
the  poor  and  of  measures  of  public  relief,  and  that  he  never  took  up 
social  questions  till  ho  found  they  were  the  fashion  nnd  offered  an 
easy  road  to  popularity.  They  say  he  knows  beforehand  that  bis  Bill 
ia  impossible,  and  that  he  only  brings  it  in  to  carry  favour  with  the 
working  voter. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Freycinet  Ministry,  which  might  have  heeu 
thought  to  be  somewhat  shaken  last  Jaly,  has  been  able  to  meet  the 
Chambera  at  the  re-opening  o£  rarliameot  compact  and  strong.  Those 
skirmishes  amongst  themselves  on  the  part  of  its  members  which 
seemed  at  one  time  to  threaten  the  existence  of  the  Cabinet  appear 
now  to  be  things  of  the  post.  All  the  Ministers  in  their  various 
speecbee — M.  Constans  at  Rodez  and  Toulouse,  &I.  de  Freycinet  at  the 
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the  disappearanoe  of  a  mau  wlio  was  at  one  time  a  real  dan^r  to  tbo 
Reimblic,  and  who  haa  given  his  name  to  a  debased  and  vulgar  form 
of    democratic  Cansarism — Geueral   Boulanger.      General   lioolanger 
has  execoted  justice  on  bimaelf.     Hig  last  act  of  despair,  committed 
■on  the  tomb  of  a  woman  who  had  sacrificed  for  him  her  honour  and 
her  fortune,  did  him  little  credit  as  a  man  of  feeling,  since  he  left 
behind  him  a  sick  ami  aged  mother  whose  only  sapport  he  was.  or  as  a 
man  of  sense,  since  he  profctuHed  atlll  to  be  the  leader  of  a  part\'  and 
the  embodiment  of  a  political  idea.     It   brings  out  in  strong  relief 
tlie  real  insignificance  of  that  extraordinary  personage — that  Napoleon 
^n  (if.  siicl'-,  \Wthout  genius  and  without  siicceaa — that  bubble  Iiero, 
blown  by  the  pnffs  of  the  press  and  the  caf5  concerts  and  by  the 
caprice  of  the  popular  imagination.      One  cannot  oven  give  him  the 
sympathy  so  easily  accorded  to  tliose  who  die  for  love.     It  is  hardly 
likely  that  a  man  of  Bft^'-three,  accustomed  all  his  life  to  the  most 
frivulous  and  vnlgar  galtautries,  should  shoot  himself  for  no  other  cause 
than  the  death  of  a  lady,  however  charming.     It  was  not  only  Jlme.  de 
Bonnemain  that  he  had  lost ;  he  had  lost  everj-thiug  ;  all  he  had  lived 
for  for  the  last  aix  years — fame,  clamour,  popularity,  wealth,   lasury  j 
atl  that  made  life  gay  and  brilliant.     All  be  had  left  was  a  handful 
of  discredited   and   ridicttloos  partisans,   locapable  of  reatoriug  the 
irrecoverable    splendours    of   the    past,      He    shot    himself  like    the 
gamester  who  has  played  his  last  stake.      Besides,  he  had  to  do  a 
theatrical  thing ;  it  was  second  nature  with  him,     For  years  his  name 
hod  been  day  by  dny  in  all  the  newspapers;  all   France — almost  all 
Kurope^iad    resounded  with    it ;  then    suddenly    it  was    night,  and 
silence,  and  solitude  all  about  him,  and  he  felt  himself  sinking  slowly 
into  iittfr  oblivion.     lie  could  not  bear  it.     He   had   even   lofit  the 
last  companion  who  could  k«^p  up  the  illusion  that  he  could  still  bo 
lovi>d  and  believed  in.     It  seemed  a  necessity  to  him  once  more  to 
attract  a  little  attention —once  more,  for  one  last  week,  to  be  in  all 
the  newspapers.      He  arranged  a  melodramatic  finish;  it  was  like  the 
fifth  act  of  a  fourth-rate  play.      He  would  have  been  quite  satisfied  if 
he  could  have  seen  the  result;  there  was  a  great  crowd  at  tlie  funeral. 

For  the  moment,  hia  death  has  been  a  great  relief  to  the  Repub- 
lican party.  It  puta  the  eitinguisher,  once  for  all,  on  a  gronp  of 
incorrigible  agitators,  on  those  %'ery  "patriots"  against  wh{im,  but  a 
few  weeks  ago,  M.  Constans  bad  to  hold  the  Place  de  rOp.'ra.  If 
Boalanger  had  lived,  he  might,  in  some  time  of  Lntemal  trouble  or 
foreign  war,  have  again  become  a  danger.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
his  effacement  may  have  its  inconveniences.  It  removes  the  whole- 
some restraint  which  the  fear  of  Bonlaugism  has  long  exercised  over 
the  Radical  Kepnblicans ;  and  it  may  facilitate  the  formation  of  a 
powerful  party  of  the  Extreme  Left. 

For  Boalangism,  if  it  was  in  itself  a  danger  to  the  Republic,  was 
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also  extremely  useful  to  it.  It  disorganiBed  the  old  pirtiai, 
particular,  it  struck  a  mortal  blow  at  the  Monarchiats'  bj  al^ 
with  them.  It  forced  the  Moderates  and  the  Radicals  to  Sag 
differences  and  comhine  to  support  an  Hnti-BoalaDgist  ]l£liilfa 
it  drove  into  the  arms  of  the  Repnblic  those  ConservatireB  ir] 
not  endure  the  disgrace  of  the  Boulangist  alliance. 

I'iually,  it  would  be  unjust  to  forget  that  in  the  tpeit 
delivered  as  Minister  of  AVar  General  Boalanger  addroMod  tl 
nnd  the  nation  in  a  maulj*  and  intrepid  tone  which  donbtfa 
tribated  not  a  little  to  revive  in  France  the  sentiment  of  the  j 
dignit)-.  The  army  has  profited  in  every  way  by  the  0 
popularity.  And  after  all,  with  all  the  harm  it  haa  dm 
detestable  electioneering  habits  it  has  introduced  by  its  nhanrwl 
of  money  and  of  every  sort  of  puffing,  and  the  ridicnle  it  has  i 
brought  on  patriotism  itself  by  the  absardity  of  its  catch-Yota 
and  speeches  and  publications,  it  must  be  admitted  that  tfiii  i 
episode  of  Boulangism,  at  once  so  tragic  and  so  comic  an  inl 
in  our  political  life,  after  bringing  the  Kepublic  to  the  very  h 
destruction,  has  in  the  long  run  both  taught  it  wisdom  and  gti 
strength. 

I'be  lesson  has  -.been  a  severe  one.  May  it  never  haT9 
repeated ! 

G.  Mw 
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i<  (Affitf*r  'tof  d  (<Mii>(afuin  prifiorfd/ar  tht  unlrjjrntd,  «J  ••II  tstj-ir  tki  Iianwil.  rmitr  m\g\t  bt  rmiani  wUkfttottr^ 
^■rf  tfiv^if  E^jiiMk  fmJcrt  ta  frjrm  nm  ttfi*vi9/\/r  tjt^mwlgtt  ok  iXt  tmAH'tMtips  cAnnifltr  ai^i  iiUtrrmt  ttfiht  wofk^ 

CONCLUDtnU   VOLLUK  OV  THK  L\1K   BIHHnP  LlliliTFiiOT'S  SfiItllOK«. 
Jati  rra'lt,  piivii  mo.  A.. 

SERMONS  ON  SPECIAL  OCCASIONS.     Uy  Jo^bi'"  h^^b"  Licutfoot.  d.d.. 


I«'L-  UiihDiiuf  Uuiliuji. 


FifvIciunL}  iniblkliod,  aiilf&mi  tn  die  uiil  prii-'p. 


LEADERS  IN  THE  NORTHERN  CHURCH. 
Ihlltluti. 

CAMSKIDUK  StKMONS. 


N»> 


ORDINATION  AnDKES.SBSANDCOUKSEl.S  TU 

CLUKliY. 
SERMONS  PREACHED  tN  ST.  PAUL'S  CATHE 

DKAL, 
Juit  pul(IM)fi).    Xcw  V.iIIHiin,  rriwii  1*0.  T«  M. 

ON  A  FRESH  REVISION  OF  THE  ENGLISH  NEW  TESTAMENT.  «y  Lh« 

MUI«  Anlliar.    'tu  wblcli  »r«  appcQdcJ  hvKVtT*  14  tb<  t/a-ji-dMfi  oQ  tha  LOUO'D  1'B.V.ti.B.    CrwD  sro. 

tVllFI-BTION  OF  lUK  C'>t.LECriip  EI>1TI0N   OF   MR.  J.   R.   WWKI.f*   WOlEKS. 
.lull  |>attIlBli*<I,  vnMfD  K(o.ctoIh.  >*. 

VOL.  X.  POETICAL  WORKS.     ^J  J.  Kitmbll  Lowell.      Vol.  IV.  P-m-uii.  oE  th* 

W»r— L'EnTol— 'lliot«lti»i|t»l  -Tiir«oMemortil  roenw—HoArttCMv  biuI  Rnc— S*ottin«in— Fkkt— «uiDO«rMiiI 
tttluw— UplfniM— InilciAri-inn  Lin**— a«iim,l  Ind«x<if'n[lM. 

l'ft'u»e$ Mrtatlji  FHhliikal:  — 
■•b-l.-IV.  LITERAHV  ESSAYS.  t  Vol.  VI.  LITERARY  .iwl  I'OI.ITICAI,  ADDRESSES 

V<j(,  V.  i-OLiriCAL  ESSAYS.  |   VoU.  VII.-IX.   HUETICAL  WORKS. 

Jiwl  **«'It,  t  Tuilt. .  «rr>*n  Hro,  cl«1h,  Ih>, 

THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION.    liv  Juh.v  Fiske. 


rsj  «t  l0  ««ir>iliMiM  Ftbtf iMi  e/tafn  su  ^fl  (tu(  arr  q^'u  barl'il  i 


■l'<a>/(.'  — Fn^Di  the  Pt*Am«. 


Lomdok:  MAUMlLLAJf  &  CO.,   Bedford  Stbbbt,  Strand,  W.O. 


2  TflJv  C0?«TKMPORAB,Y  REVIEW  ABVEUriSEO,  AUUUSl    18U1. 


Now  Ready.    Fourth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarg'ed. 


SOCIAL    WRECKAGE, 

.-I  Jiccdeitf  of  tht  Lavw  uf  Enijloitd  as  (h«y  -AJrvt  tfit  Fwr. 

By  FRANCIS  PEEK,  Chairman  of  the  Howard  Association. 

Onjwn  Hwii,,  its.  6d, 


Sonic  Gpinioitd  ot  tl>c  prcdd. 


The  AcAdemy  M^t :— *■  Tlitt  viwk  bui  moch  to 
rKoniuicnJ  iC.  It  i*  not  the  hutjF  ^bliettMO 
of  K  wnliToho  ii  only  partull;  ftoquuntod  wilb 
liiii  •oIjIm!!.'' 

Chnrnbera'  Journal  ■■« ; — "A  ido»i  lal^fMl- 
ing  t^i-k  from  tbe  ^b  vf  *  i;e&tkaiaii  «liMe 
cxiMtHcnrc  renclen  kim  (joalified  to  ([ivftk  mi  h 
*niycct  ivLicU  wnkt  ftlwft;*  owc  more  to  pnwtical 
io<itiiry  liian  lo  mero  Abalract  thinking.  Wo 
limw  D"  ticnlmtion  in  ujiDg  tl>*t  none  wbo 
hum  the  iae«M  and  tbo  diipovition  to  MM>t 
their  1ms  rorlnnato  bllow^imtorei,  iibd  an 
aDsioaii  to  do  Ml  offectiTcly,  but  will  Rud  it  to  their 
proAl  bihI  wifdom  to  read  Mr.  r««k'ii  hook." 

The  Church  Times  mj*  :— "  A  oew  cdiliwi  of 
Mr  VqvV*  book  aUrati  at  ouce  ibe  wiilf^  inierut 
Jcit  on  tbu  ijUMlion,  and  the  skill  wilh  whioh 
.Mr  Peck  tuM  dealt  with  iL" 

The  Scotsman  »y«:— 'M)f  iho»c  who  li»»«  iif 
Ulcycnn*  IkIoiu^  to  ouligUlnn  piil'lii  "jiinioii 
unri  'dtiniiiUto  public  M-mimrul  «ilh  t*K«nl  Ia 
Ibn  tiitidiltuii  .11  the  iirtor.  f«w  huTe  ihiw  hotter 
wrrit*  thnn  Mr.  PccV.  No  OBO  can  rriiJ  lllisi 
hook  wiilwnt  bene  at." 

The  Echo  mys : — *'  Wo  mn  cordialij  Moommeiid 
it  t«  tlio  loiili»li  iMuii)t«  ¥fhoBC  evcjt  an-  nt  the 
•nib  "f  lb.'  tmtlb,  nua  whn  .(rnmijiwiilly  ilo  not 
inxArd  tb«  Ecriloiu  piohlem  HHiUling  soliitinn  at 
lUoii-  setj  doors." 


The  Globe  najri:— *'Tlure  cftti  W  no  <|tK(i>iR 
wliBtevtr  that  thta  thon^Ifal  toIoiiw  dead*  viA 
Mferal  HtrioMs  dofoali  in  our  Hocud  Sfftem, 
....  W'o  BTo  giftd  lo  «l]U>i>  ihi  co-of^ntKni 
or*uoh  A  vtliftiil  And  TeaHou  AghUir  lut  Mr. 
Fruida  Peek." 

The  PaM  Ma'l  Gaiette  tii}-i:— "It  u  aiiAdnttr 
nble  KOm'ninc;  up  of  tbo  cbar*  taken  ^  nxjuat 
law*  and  (nully  udninutralion  iii  the  nanube- 
luro  of  oar  criniinuU  and  pnu|i«t«  " 

The  Schoolmaster  la^:— "A  vmloabtp  and 
oatipokt^ii  won]  (MI  paapcrisiD,  lbs  drink  trnlfti 

The  School  Guardian  wj* :—"  U  ta  ImpMaiUf, 

to  vrstA  it  witlioul  (c«ti(i^  that,  nllhoogb  ]rru- 
gTtM  l>n«  bf^en  iQiuU  of  late  yrnti,  ;«t  tnadi 
remniDti  ti  be  doM  for  ibe  iiBprnvemenl  of  thn 
laws  rvInLingto  Ibo  poor  nod  ihtrtr  Mlninittlra- 
tfon," 

The  Christian  World  laja :  *  A  Terr  mite  and 
iiiu>(iil   bonk.     We  liopr  Urift  MW  «ditt«D  win 

liAin  a  Iitrj^c  uirculatton.'' 

The  Christian  aajri:— "A  book  ti  *\tafAlml^ 

impiirliiiiio  nntl  inlerott.'' 

The  Baptist  aaja.-— "All  iAk  are  Iatemlo.1  in 
;<oc!aI  JtekTin  iibould  read  it  ....  it  <linint 
how  niiicb  remains  \a  bft  done  b/  ibaiih  mk-I 
natiuu  fiMT  our  poorar  brethren." 


BY  THE  SAMK  AirTMion, 


I 


REASON,    REVELATION, 

AND     FAITH. 

1,'rown  Sto.,  I". 
"  .\  Dsoftil  B'iiiiiion  to  the  pnriih  libmrv  for  th<- 
MtXtXaMD  of  thoughtdil  Diindi  disturbed  i-y  doablH 
nnd  ililhi-tilticB  nnggicalcd  b^  fcicatiiic  Mrrpticiani 
nnd  nf;»i4'ic  philiMMijihj,  aottini;  forth,  a«  it  d(«it,  in 
flCv'iK'i»«  fomi  ibe^roiutdsupoii  which  ibe  claiins  of 
fthrittinnil}-  remain  oiuhakm.  Wo  conuncuJ  thiii 
link-  IriMtisc."— CSwrcA  Time. 


THE     WORKLESS,     THE 

THRIFTLESS,  and  THE  WORTHLESS. 
Gmwri  8«i  Cloth  la. 

"  A  iiiOKt  ten«ihl«  aod  uacfai  contribuion  to  tlio 
eoRlrorfnij,  irhieb  ibonwgbtjr  detcrrca  the  Aitm- 
lioii  uf  lUI  wbaaTeaaaocialod  with  the  Jiffirtitiv. " — 

"  Sir.  r«ek,  a  geuniDc  i^iilaallim^ist,  ih  fall  of 
viae  consicl  an  to  tke  danger  of  oonfaaadiBjc  Hm 
WoHileM,  the    thriftless,    and    ibe    worlbieOT."-> 


JSBISTER  &  CO.,  Limited,  15  &  IG  Tavictoci  Stsset,  Covswt  GABoot,  W.C 


SAMPSON  LOW,  MAESTON  &  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


NOW  READY,  AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS'. 


MR.   GEORGE   RUSSELL'S  BIOGRAPHY   OF  THE 

RIGHT  HON.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE, 

B«Inc  the  New  Volum*  of  "Tail  QUBBN'S  FBIUE  MINISTEBS. 


.P. 


C>N3wn  8vo,  with    new  Photooraviire    Poi-trar.,   Cloth,    3s,  Qd. 


World.  -"Wrilliii  to  Ilit  inRoly  Bn>l  ladqicnilpul  Rptrii  wUieh  wc  ihantd  cst«et  tat  ihi«  of  liit  llaMi*^  ■  •  •  ,  An 
)icmi.-M  Ikiiili," 

8|ieaM*r.— "A  Tulume  wt  mmi  *ptt]a.nj  ou^l»^D<i  U  Uio  atotl  Mtnctirc  nut  MlkorilUlTc  hMan  of  Uc  Btn  alth 
whoiii  11  'li'sN  thit  luu  jdI  btcti  (Itch  lo  Ihr  ■i>rld.'~ 

SAturdav »•*)«*'.— "Hi.  KiVM'iri  txiuk  Lt  curivhtfd  by  tb(  K»ill«ellon>  af  Mmeut  Hi.  (IltdvLuDt^'i  mg*l  cminsat 
<giili-tii(-ir«ru-ii,  and  tj  roronli  Bhltli  ib*f  bare  plaexl  alhte  >lla)<aaa1." 

Onilv  New*.— "Hr.  noMclllLMdOMliliiiorkliHtMiuU  Jo(t«in«nt  and  luaircllral  twl«.  ....  A  wortli)  ollhrliig 
■I  tbr  klirtii'*  r:I  pilriaCUin  rdi]  noliu." 

D«llf  T*lec'«p'i.''*A*lbRul«rlr*lirldaadc«mpleUpl«tiuror»nri>f  llifiniwt  alriliiuK  Oironaiif  the  VlcUirCinm. 
]lr.  BnBwtl  baailnav  tuiiixlhln^  la^oablatha  >:nflltli  |i»i>pl», «i« ii  m*im  tliv;  iltlbr  timi  tn>m  ttr.  (jt»d(1«ii>'a  jwJk;,  to 
luidenUiid  tiJnib«tlBr,  aiid  Ui«i«rofe  tonapMt  ftudadioUc  him  mart" 

Mftnche«t«rOuanl<an— "Wh1bclvln|ac1f>ruidlol#r»Mr  fullnamlivfof  Hr.  GlailtUtM'a  <awid<r(U«0«er,  Mr. 
KbmcU  baa  deTQtc-l  liii  alltotlaD  optdallj  to  nra  tblivc*— tb*  Mrh  daj^  at  V.toa  aiid  llilunl.  and  Utc  Miialal*iii7  ikA 

lbaTOiiitltn<*<-  uf  Ihr  irj;iFinm>i'<  niiiUimiiiihtr It  majp  be  ioobicd  whvtbmnj  oat  book  MDld  (in  a  bMtcr  tda 

of  Mr.  aia>lil(ii;c'«  ]n-r>>>ii.ili1r  thvi  the  on*  beffttt  m." 

Pkll  Mall  OaMttB—"A>injii>«iiikdrratfdtoM)lirinaHi^(«Mta«tlba>,  to  bpwiTTlIianTibine.BTBtnflorMitffnMUMi^ 
W*  ilnd  aiich  manrrl  iti  Ur.  Kmull't  t'ontiibniivn  1«  tiM  '  (JuMn'a  Prims  llluiiten '  aerin.  Tbwt*  aro  imiw  of  Uia  ■Mif  , 
ccmmoDplacL'*  «I  n-ntcmiKinrj  No/nuliTattliici  tl«n>mt:  It  liat  oac«  mil  taftinDod,oglK'l*^aiiCliiidldo«i.    TbaanlkorJ 

hMliadaa'  It[id'  lo  Itanu-nliii:  ami  h«  hu  k<:[>l  II  wi Uiln  the  coniiaia  of  a  nntab«4l .  .  If  tlw  ikwIniarMilnf  citrMMI 

wbkJurehKToniadr  BrvlixiiiUclrnl  UiIurriFirr?  rmd^rlolhii  book  lUelf,  tbMi  nucavntBdUloil.  h««MrrwMtM,lBwbtair^ 
we  miKhi  ffcl  limllDcd  lu  Imlulitii  wuuid  lUi  *o." 

^.  Xe.  kc. 

V  A  Speoi&l  Xiiu-K«-Pftper  Xdltlon  of    tha  Borteii,  with    extra   Portrftita  «&d  pMsaimllM, 
vmctlT  limited  to  Tiro  Hundred  nnd  witty  Copies  for  EuKland  and  Aznorloa.  printed 
oa  luAd-niitdtt  p&per,  bouad  ia  luli^pftrobinonl.,  w'lth   Kilt  lop,  akui  OOpy  iiunib«r»d. 
Prioo  dB4  <■»■  n«t  taa  aet.  nf  nine  Tolumvs.    No  volume  Hold  Mpftratviy. 
FULL    PROSPECTUS    ON    APPLICATION. 

TTTR  LANCASHIRE  LIFE  OP  BISHOP  PEA8ER.     By  Jons  W.  Dioole,  M.A., 

Vi.-i-  ir  .Mii'-li'.  flill  Mv.-rp>>l.  )I>>ri-  I'lriuiiuf  Llvrpool ;  Aulhiirof  "■  Orti11l<iir«t  aivl  llwUftatt,"  " True B«ll(lo«i*'i 
Xr.,  nki  l;.1ii»r  ti\  [tiiiiii|i  Vin-!r'9  !*^nii<>n(.  PoirsLu  RsriM)  E4iliuii-  tVitli  a  Ncn  PMtraUatid  Oilier  IUimIi^  > 
tiwu.    CroMR  "to,  I'li'ili,  :<».  Al. 

•.•  TlifSKVENTII  LIBRARY  EBITIOX.  pike  IJ..  W..  rMi  .UllbaobUined. 
'•Xtaj  ImciDrtaui  anil  liitlii*rlu  iiTLim)>1iitii->l  l^itark  (iifh-h  a  Tolauiv  vtil^h  rttitt  a  flMd  uf  llilii  on  wnr  ]>bMe  of 
Frwrr'i  ■■ani-r  ti  I.in.  :iiliir.-         ,  ,  Tiin  ta«uutlii(t  biD»rTii|tlij,"— Standard, 

THE  BEGAD  CHURCH;  or,  What  is  Coming,     liy  tha  U«v.  H.  R.  IIawus,  Author  of 

"I'orUliilhr  I'ulj'il.'Ai'.    Cruwu^TO,  *lolh,  B#. 
Amonvit  tb«iiii!y("'t><llu-UKU>l  in  tht*  Tciluniaarc  :— At«  Iba  Cbixr  otMotala?— At*  tho  Brawl  Cbnrrh  filabpn<irtf  — 
TIiv  l)>ffi<iilliraii[  "  KoliTit  Klmii'T'C'  "-~k-r*  Ihr  CrMd*  AtM'>l«t<F— anil  othor  rrtiii*nt-dar  rrobtMoa  of  Pallb  and  Munb. 

THE  RUEAL  ECONOMY   AND  A0EICTTLT17EE  OF  AUSTRALIA  AND  NEW 

^i:alaNI).    A' i«>:ii  Iit  I'oncur  Wii,ii.cKf  t'J.ii.,  ^M1.!4,E41b.,  FruftMuiof  Airnouliura  and  Uucal  K^Obani)  iit  i 
(h*  Uniieniij  of  Etliiil>iir(Ii.    Wlih  9  Mapa,  HO  Ku1t<]i^[a  PLaka,  uwl  Sn  T«t   Illiulraliona.     Oanijr  »t<^  olatti, 
ONE  ariNKA  nd. 
"  II  l>  lb<>  bujk  uf  tnvfl  of  ail  vntliu*ia«li-.- ipri'IatUt.  who  la  eirtvdlnirlj  Iiidii*(riuiii   [n   |(ath«i1iig  hta  farti^  Mid 

•irrnlhivlf  willitu  tiiltj  Ilireu  UltK-  llw  (rorM."— S<otain«n. 

fOUE  WELSH  COUNTIES:  a  Holiday  Book  about  Rrocknock,  Oarnarvou,  Mvrionotli, 
and  Pfmbrolit.    Ur  £.  A.  Kh-Rik.    Wlih  llliMlTaUMa.    Ctowd  Kiro.  rlotJi.  .V. 
"Tbr  jilpuiirn  iirhrtllilaii'i^  in  WatiaiilH  l>a  anhaoL-ed  tolhoMWtiii  ii>u>ult  Ticluiobunl,  iir,  brttcT  lUll,  taka  alonK 
»Ilti  lb*tn  *'  ft  .rjmpuilon.  SI  in  Ktlncr'i '  Voai  Welah  C«MlM."'-'Scotaman, 

POWEE  THEOUaH  EEP03E. 

nii.ed. 
"  Full  orlilnta  fur  tlip  tHwanilaii  and  core  of  ncTTOua  dlita 
■«rUou  or  UlC  nulilit;.'"-Qlobo.  _ 

AT    ALL    THE 
DONALD  ROSS  OF  HEIMEA. 

-A  Prliirt.i.  olTliule,'  .t'-.     J  v..l>,  vt<.irn  (tt\',  olMh. 
"An  ml  I  iiJ  ratlin  iili>rj."— Athonirum, 

"  tti  lui*Mki  ncrtr  ilnj^!,    Tlier*  u  nnii-h  iinlirto-iii  hwinflur,'"— fieottman, 
''it  i>  •iiiJiMliift  mirl  ii>vl;f>traliii^To  tam  lit  Hr.  William  Black'*  dullgbtrul  piroi  alter  wandtrlng  B>r  *1I«>  tbraoghi 
tba  iM^riof  JrauT'«fo'<'iiP^*oriwifflfttitirr1tan.  ....  A  brKk  in^J  plcianwiavtlarr"— Dairy  T«i«KT«ph. 


By  Ankie  Paysow  Call.     .Small  crown  Svo,  cloth. 

e,  and.  aa  mt'^,  ilionld  niipeal  rtry  pomnUij  ta  ■  Urfr 

LIBRARIES. 
By  William  Black,  Author  of  "  In  F»r  Lochalwr,'* 


Lobdok:  SAMPSON   LOW.  MARSTON  Jt  CO.,  Limited, 

St.  I>lU»tM'<  UoiiM,  WeH«r  Luie,  Fleet  SItmI,  K  C. 
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A  KKW  LIFE  OF   GENERAL  BOOTH. 


GENERAL    BOO 

A   Itiographical  Sketch, 
By      lAT.      X.      S  X  £1  A  X>, 

Editor  of  "TIm  Ho(i«w  of  Revhwa,'  &c 

WITH   NINE    PORTRAITS   AND    NUMEROUS   ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Crown  %yo,  gUt  cdgoa,  1i. 

A   NEW   GUIDK   TO   BUTTEKFLY    COLLECTING. 


AMONG    THE    BUTTERFLIEI 

B  Koolt  for  l^oung  Collectors.  M 

By   BENNET    GEORGE    JOHNS,    M.A.    1 

Wnn  TWELVE  FULL-PAGE  FLAXES,  AXD  KVMEBOVS  ILLU8TRATti 

Crown  8fO,  2a.  Gd. 
■'ShDiiM  be  fttmn-lBfiUj  iHtrEiukjiriM.**— Otiwfnf  H/ruU. 

BY   THE    LATE    ASCHBISHOP    OF    rOJJj 


The  Gospel  and  tlie  Age.     Sermons  on  Special  Occofiions.     Bt 

W.  0,  MiGSL,  D.  U.,  «rchbi.boi>  gf  Votk.     Fifth  Thooaana.     Ijirgw  Po«t  8»i»,  7«.  60- 

"Thp^tniiODjitftneiit  ofthJi  vnlumo  mkenedfrealtTpwUtlon V«in4jMjtloBt«  UiU oaTtspaalill 

be*u  full;  rvklUnl."— Ctard  Qiia^/irtg  iUtwtt, 


BY    AHCHliEACON   FABRAB,    Z>.X>, 


J 


TrutJlS   to   Ziive   By.     A  Compontoo  Votum«  to  "  Everj-dsy  ChiisUi 

Uy  v.  W.  Fjlumm:,  D.U.,  Archdoaiwn  and  Canon  of  WHtoiiiirttr.    Fifth  TbouMod.    down 

'*Kr)tlvcoli»rli>nUb'-tt'r  i]<i»1ilk'<llu>ni>*k*lthlu«iilltf  oftlif  iwiIlaKlMMU  vf  Ih*  ClriiUu  uwtd.  OBa 
li«Miiitcoipivil  tuict  (urili  Diote  It'nrU  la    ■linpit  uii]  UBl*>,-h»ti:al  Euifua^,' aad  he  Iim  •ilMlnblj'  ■amaedad.** 

"  Wa  laait  nilliuut  iniitinrlljr  ta]  IliaC  ati;  oii«  «ho  will  ««itfiillT«nil  tvTannllf  raad  Iha  book— In  tliaia* 
■plril  III  Kbi^ihlt  lui  ntaiurivtlT  bMD  triuen-oaniuil  JaiJ  \o  ba  btljieilaiid  OiMcihaMd  bflM  nuliplMidkL 
fllrv-uljilDP  (irdLS  buak  b  buund  tub*  lorHU  ;  Itt  Lufliiciiic  ami  III  Value  an  bomiil  l« M  paM.'^CIaMik  kslt^ 

Bvery'io-y  Christian  Ufe  ;  or,  Sernioofl  by  the  Way.    By  F.  W.  F 

D.I'.,  Arohrlencou  aiul  l-uiioii  ul'  Weitminster.    Sistb  ThaoB&nd.    Crawn  Sra,  a*. 

"  AlMrxtlwraklnitlf,  man!;  twak,tDa«UiiKatiMl  niad  of  a  ptaotlaal,Mmarfag<^liiaiiab}*.  t*IhNUng.  u 

•taDdal.lA  ifai"— f jjH  K<iI1  Qm/IU.  

"  X  bsok  »e  eaa  Ibarour^il;  taconuuaixl  ....  auppllM  ta  «ic«Il«iil  modal  tot  laiMM  '—LUtr^rg 


ISBI3TER  &  Co.,  LiKiTED,  IS  &  16  Tavistock  Stbcct,  Covsmt  Gardkk, 
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STANDARD  HISTORICAL  WORKS 

FOR  THE  LIBRARY. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  GREAT  FRENOH  REVOLUTION.    I'rom 

iho  i'rentliuf  M.  Tiiimts,  liy  tf.t:i-Kiu<-K  StirinKHt..  \\  ith  Vutiy-oim  Finn  F.n;;nkTingi^»nd  rprtr»iW 
rf  tlm  mopit  0*li!l>r»l*il  ('i.Tsnrfipei  rarcired  lo  io  tha  work,  sngraveil  un  St»«l  bj  T^illinm  flrea^ 
laeb.     la  5  U'Is.,  dpiuy  hvo,  36?. 

MEMOIRS  OF  NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE.    Ry  Palvelet  dk  Boubi.ico(«. 

Private  Sfrn'tnry  tfi  \hv  Eiui^imr  Eiliitnl  by  ( "olontl  PnippB,  In  3  toI*.,  Aeaij  8vo,  Map  adiI 
Tbirty-cigitt  I'ltto  Xlluftratioiia  on  Stcc).     68b. 


THE  NAVAL  HISTORY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN.    By  WitLuii  Jau«. 

Ic  6  vol(.,  I.TUVQ  Svtr.  Willi  IVirlmJta  uf  DiethiguisLeil  CntmiLUdMV M  8te«L     -iSi. 


THE  FIFTEEN   DECISIVE   BATTLES  OF  THE  WORLD.     «y  !>" 

GuwabdI'krabv.     In  crown  8*1).     Ga. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  THE  ENGLISH 

CONSTITlTi'ION.     Bj  Hit  Bkwjixi)  CHtusKr,  la.Ce  i:iii«l  .laiticn  of  CejrIoD.    KouttoeniU  EJiliuu. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  THIRTY  YEARS'  WAR.     From  the  Gcrmnti 

"f  A»ru5  Gisvu.r.     lu  2  ruU.,  largu  cruwu  8vb,  w'llh  Maji*  iiii>l  lllotirationi.     241l 


From  the  French  of  M. 


THE  LIFE  OF  MARY,  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS.     From 

Slioafcr,  ly  AmjK£>v  Si'imcH.     In  i  vol.,  ithwji  8v'i,  wiili :;  IVtraitii.     Gi. 

THE  LIFE  OF  OLIVER  CROMWELL.    From  tlie  French  of  M.  Gvitm,  bjr 

Jl»I>UE*r  StVBLE.     In  I  <ro[,,  ctowu  tjvu,  wiili  i  IVtraiU.     a*. 


THE  LETTERS  OF   HORACE  WALPOLE,  Fourth  Earl  of  Orford. 

Sdiled  bv  fKTKxCtj'xnxouAir.    In  9  t«U.,  domjr  8n\  wiih  l*Qrtnii(«-     £5  &^ 


THE    ROMAN    PROVINCES.      Bl^ing  tlm    HiBlory   of   Rome 
l>i«:l«i»a.    ilj'  frvkBiisr  MoMMsrjt.    Trantlntetl  liy  ]{ev.  I".  W,  rii.-K»ux.    In 


from   Coosnr  to 
2  vol*..  Bra.    Ste 


THE    HISTORY    OF    ANTIQUITY.    Prom  the  Germsn  of  Professor  Mai 

Di'KCKKK.     By  E?i!i.T)i  Atiiioir,  M..V,,  I.I.,I).     In  <J  vol«.,  i]taty  8vtf,     E«ih  Volaiu*  c«ii  ho 
t>btaiued  Hcpftrately.     'JIs,    

PROFESSOR  MOMMSENS  HISTORY  OF  ROME  TO  THE  TIME 

OFAUiiL'STUS.    TfA[islu(cclt.yDr.  I)iCKsi,.i.    The  I'D]'  LI.Ai:  Kl'lTIOS,  in  4  TOU..tn>wu8«o. 
46*  S-i.  

RICHARD  BENTLEY  i.  SON,  KEW  BCRUNGTON   STREET. 
publiBl)tTS  in  ©rtinarg  to  |btr  fHajwtg  ttte  iQarin. 
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WORKS  BY  A.  W.  THOROLD,  D.I>., 

LOUD  Bismr  of  wiKcnusTEn. 


THE  YOKE 

OF  CHRIST. 

TK-TTU   TIIOUBASU.    CVOWH   8V0.    5s. 

CoMTTHTs :— Maningc— IIIbcu— rjflttor-vriliDg — 
Frienda— Uone^— Tlie  Lata  of  f'ri«i>ilB, 

"  Prsaclian  iraald  <1»  well  to  follow  hi«  «iuDpIe, 
tnJ  let  critidiwi  uul  ulenoe  a.\at\t  fi>T  awliile.  Tito 
■iz  ffiMyi  which  intks  up  tbs  Tolami  an  tbt  rip* 
tiult  of  Iwvoly  j9n%'  moJiUtivnt  and  Ifcoj  luw 
the  'nullineM'  orsgv  sbuuL  theoi," 

THE  PRESENCE 

OF  CHRIST. 

HRVKNTKKNTn   TROUSAyD.      CtOWII  6vO, 


THE  GOSPEL 

OF  CHRIST, 

SIXTB  TDOCSJLND.     Crown  8to,  4s.  Cd. 

''  Mar  wvU  ulw  ita  plan  wnoagit  the  oUnidiof 
Czp«riDen(aI  r«ligion." — littvrii, 

THE  CLAIM  OF  CHRIST 

OH  THE  YOUNG. 

TiiiitD  TUOL'aANu.     Cfown  8vo,  is  Cd. 

"They  ilc«urr«  |g  bv  nakai  ftmongit  ili«  tuort 
rvniarkable  pulpil  ut(«r»neM  of  modem  lioHL 
They  ile*l  wiih  living  qncdiniia  •*il  rtJ  tl»nf««; 
mraiiinple  «n<l  vol  powrrrul  ;  wiaC,  iwd  at  th* 
miuc  liiuu  uucaniptomUiDg  in  the  ilftfenoa  of  a 
BuperDBturaL  Ootpel.  Wo  coiumend  tba  work  u 
both  tinitlraiiJ  olroniaikatU  vuluc."  —  t'ftwrrHmim. 


A'£ir   WOKK  HY  THE  DEA^  OF  GLOVVEHTES. 


Now  reatlj,  iioperisl  8*0,  Sift. 


DREAMLAND   IN    HISTORY. 

The  Story  of  the  Norman  Dukea. 
By  H.  D.  M.  SPKSCK,  0.0.,  Dbax  hi-  Oi^lobstee. 

Willi  Sixlj  Ili(wtniticiD>  hy  IIbmect  Bjultob, 

"  A.  happj  thouftfat,  happily  execatei3." — Tim69. 

"Pinding  liimMr  the  ({tiurduiu  of  a  );r«at  Norman  abbey,  the  Omd  of  QlouceBter  hat 
busied  himsflU  in  inqiiirinfr  what  manotfr  of  men  they  were  who  biiUt  it,  noil  in  tracLDfr  jU 
history.  Tho  result  id  thiM  IwAutitoI  voltiin*.  AiJot  by  the  Hkilful  penoU  of  Mr.  fiailtoa. 
the  Deen  brin^n  before  u.s  now  t\\»  mighty  dead  who  Save  passed  avaj,  now  tho  mighty 
buildinfpt  that  remain.  The  spirit  iu  which  be  writoe  fc^wt  an  additional  (^ce  to  a  luoat 
charming  boot;,     lloppy  will  the  tbotightful  boy  or  girl  be  who  geU  it  aa  a  Chriatmas 

Sre&?ut,  nud  not  lesa  liappy  will  be  th«  eldera  who  make  it  the  companion  of  their  ncit 
[ormnn  tonr." — Guardian- 

"Jl  Tolumo  wbicli.  atiko  from  the  interest  of  its  subject,  the  charm  of  the  DarraiiTC.  and 
the  baauly  of  lh«;  illuHtrationn,  i»  ociu  of  thv  inoKt  attrsctirc  works  issued  thia  aeaaon." 

Amiirrf. 
"  Charmingly  written,  aod  as  cbarmiualy  illustmt«d ;  indeed,  taken  u  a  whole,  it  nif^ffMU 
~t  writer  and  artist  must  he  nt^rdea  an  joint  authors  ....  The  book,  in  «liort,  i«  in 
ry  way  (ieserviug  o£  aucouss." — Mimclietier  EinnKitter. 

"  A  book  that  ought  to  attract  many  readers. " — .SVotiimw. 


ISBISTEit  it  Co.,  Limited,  1:j  &  IG  Tatistucr  Stuebt,  Covtirr  Cuuien,  W.O. 
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Jutt  Publlshftd,  prie*  ISs.,  In  UandsooiB  Clolh.  QUt  Top. 

IN   SCRIPTURE    LANDSi 

tJ/e\D    tpioios    0/    ^acrad    "places. 

By  EDWAB©  L.  WTLBOIT. 

With  I£0  ttrif/itial  tlliitiratlant   Cn-frartil  /"'ut    l'hi't:-ffiai<kt  latrit  bg  Ike  AnISilr, 

"Mr.  WILton IiM  trriU^n a detisbirul  v«Iuinr.  Thrre  larr««bn«»  in  Iht  (rMsndfpwtlinit  il^lf,  •ii'l.atTant«l4MT. 
Cb(i*  la  frmhnMi  In  ■ukii}  of  tlia  aul^vou.  Mr,  WIImh  U  *  buld  nml  (JMrilurDW  traroltnr ;  h*  lUurk  Into  tni-iainil 
dlAtricfa  MlUimn  (I^oreil,  •inang'  imiiUI*  BciJoiiIim  raiioii'iliic  to  uti  »ti<-.  In  the  lAf  u(  roiwiilankblo  lunJ*hi|B  onil  no 
Itfdn  viiuJ  prrO,  n*  rMol»t>lj  follovml  out  hli  luTMtljistljni,  tbcOKli  VMulomall;  >»>np*II«<l  ivrbancaur  moilil]'  hi* 
l^hni!.  Coinriuinir  thi;  oplulnm  nt  A\iiUnif:iUiiril  IiKcIlfn  lij  llir  llcbl  of  hli  pennnal  opcitcnea,  M*  npirt  nn  IUa 
■■irvJ  iilt'ii  iM almijii  liik>! Uirvnl  iii'l  tntf Illicit) !«•  A  ilctoijl  brlluvcr, oe  ki  mainl; Kukdid bf  tlw  Ntml  nsmllvv  .'inl  !>/ 
tttOK"!^;' :  ''Vt  he  takn  irttilllliMi  lljr  whui  11  U  wnrtli.  ariil  it  U  iiflnii  mrartti  a  fund  iImI  In  MOntrlra  *li>-ti'  eiiTftnut;  ii 
•tninoritlj  oanicrraliTf.  UamivtT,  Mr.  WIImhi  li  an  odwliiilila  ptiulorrM'iirt,  and  the  |>hotoiirkph«  uot  miIj  embclluili 
tlw  rolnrae,  but  >r<>  •uiii*thii'-i  ,>  lUKirMliTa  oonimnlar;  mi  llir  Intl."     AofuvUf  Srriru'. 

"A  haBdiomc  ■driltion  tu  lIlblitAl  tApocnnhlo  llUmtux'.    Th<  IlluimUunji  kratKanlltuUrtXM^ted."— n<  Timn. 

"  Tlia  Hiirli  lux  *<>  miiij  lii'lffiCTiilFiil  ■iukIIiIu*  at  lo  lako  a  plai-p  «F  lu  ««»,  •iid  ruHltdiuU  niatarUl  of  iKiMiiall  Taiuv. 
Uu;  oflbo  UiuutraUcns  rcrro.liirii  |>liii'i>  mil  lu  Ijr  met  oilh  Lu  tlMmliit4t(  Uiakt  »(  r4lcre(H4,  and  tn  ill  Ol  IMm  tbs 
i^boloc  Uif  th(  imitrt  nf  vkvir  )irl|>i  iIif  ttiiiirc<ilvrn«iii  nf  Ihi  ><«□«  tbaowdvcc."— 7*1'  Snjiimam, 


THE     MIDNIGHT    SKY. 

Famifittr   Xotei*   on    the    Stan*   ftiui   Planet*. 

By  EDWTN  DUNKIN.  r.B.S..  F.II.A.S., 

Pwt-Pmltli-nt  dC  th«  Bor&J  JUtranamlcal  t^MicI^.  and  lau  Cnlrr  A■»^'alll  at  IIk  lioral  '>l>ti'rTitt<r>,  Gmawiuli. 

WItb  TbIrtj>t>rg8Utr-M«iia  iinil  numcf oui olhcf  tllusiratlonK    >W  aii'i  'H'^ri-ugMf  Rniad  £rlwi»i,  Kith  an  uMlti^Dll 

Chi|iUratid  taaux Htm  tngraTiag*.    Sva    C'iolli,  fltttu|>. 

"Tboit  litHs  Vapv  »r  lh<  ctAir/  *pai««  lar  «uri«a>,  In  tlMmm  ai>d  imrful  mrlli,  all  I  tar*  ■»«  baTon  In  tlw 
planbphtr*  nj ;  nu  tvaiW  tiut  hj  li<t|i  u(  llirtii  iiiij  Red,  wltti  ■  iiiIniiiKiTii  oT  iiaublr,  Ihr  iiaF  bcMcki.  ....  Wli;  did 
aot  Hncbodi  bach  ria  the  coTuicllaiiaai  %<.'«.  and  niakt  ma  at  \n/ate  la  the  ttanj  btiivea*^  wblcb  an  alwaja  otcrlwad. 
^nd  vlilch  1  dMi'l  hall k HOW  to  tM*  ila;f  "— THuxia  Ci>i.iLi. 


//OW'    LONDON    LIVES. 

By  W.  J.  GORDON. 
Tkt  ItUurt  Satut  LUrorf.    Xtx  Siritt.    N».  1.     WItti  llhiilraliMia.    Sa*,  dolL  boardi. 

CONTEKTS:— How  London  is  Fed-How  London  I»  Clenni«d-Tl)e  Lightlnr  oT  London-'n»e  LondorT 
Polica— The  Thames  Polico— A  London  HoidIiaI-A  Day  ai  iho  Post  Oinco— Tho  ComtnLulonB-lron 
-A  Day  at  the  Mint-On  Coming  to  London. 

"An  «itrtm(l]r  lutfmCiaic  and  mart  csii:rulljr  Riiltco  (olamc.    II  nad*  kcU,  and  U  ftunblied  irilb  aoaie  good 
OuatntiOKI.'^tMii'lau  Daily  fkmmielr. 

"full  at  uacrol  accunle  InfomulluD.*— Jfvraia/  I'll.  "AalnRuLarl;  lutBreatlaf  wiiime."    Jtftlalar, 

FOUND  fir,   FORGE,   AND  FACTORY. 

By  W.  J.  aORDON. 

T*-/  t*liiin  Jl'ior  XiArary,    Jfiw  S'nn.    So.  'i.     W|ih  munj  Uluilrallocw.    CrowaSTJ.    ■■•■  fl'qWi. 
CONTENTS:— "ArmBl«ing»''—Tb«    Forth    Bj-Cdga- Amons  tho    Shipwrights -Th«    Foundry    Boys— 
H;cmaiL[e-ThQ  Ttmberm«n-The  CtMswoi-kei-^    eulldlnK  a  Railway  C&rHas«-A  Real  nf  Csiion 
— Printing  a  Cotton  Gown    Centenary  or  Rotary  Press, 

•■  A  »no»t  InWmling  bwk  lliH."'— .>V"''«''>r'. 

*'01v»*aDi>[i|iOTluiiU]r  oT  >cli»i|t  lri|>  to  llioa*  nbuic  Uga«  aod  |>uir>«  ila  tiot  pcnall  of  a  parftjoal  loor.*— 0MTirfija. 


THE    BROOK   AND    ITS   BANKS 

By  the  Bev  J.  O.  WOOD,  M.A., 
AuthM  of'Tbt  Haniljf  Natiind  aStUitj,"  Ac.  ke.    With  raiUir  llliulraliuiia     linptrlal  Iflnw.    SM^cUitli 

"A  ehanclDjtj  orllira  wrlai  of 'hnjitun  nn  natural  hlatarf.     A  tmlw  of  (ha  book  wU  ha  loalrMtKl  nlUiiMlt 
hjwwlnit  il.  —ScvtmitH. 

"  WUI.  r-ifm  uii  3iliiii'r*lil»  [imtnt  (\n  1ti(  jouiiir." — Qifrm 

"  A  nli-fr  book  tor  bora  iliaii  llm  It  ntiuld  he  htrA  Co  laia«(n«.*— Ajxvf obr. 

"  Ko  mora  dvllicl-itnil  book  cia  tw  nHei  omung  th*  iirilliiif*  ol  ll*  lamtnUd  ■alhor.''— Asturriaj  Ktitm, 


THE  EELIGIOUS  TRACT  SOCIETY,  5G  Paterkostee  Row,  Lo^vdoit. 
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NEW  WORK  ON  THE  SOCIAL  QUESTION. 
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TRIES    AT   TRUT 

j:ssa¥8  ojv  social  subjects. 

Author  of  ■*  Tlie  Frobloou  of  a  Great  City,"  &o. 
Crown  Svo,  doth,  S*.  dd.,  paper  boards,  Ss. 


COyTElfTS:~Tr«m&nt   8tat«    of  Afffeira  -  Bterilifling    the    Unfit —For 
Pauper  Immif^atLon —Colonisation    Soel&lism    Q-lfta   to    Aid  th« 
tressed  -  Strikoa  —  Sweating  —  Drink  —  Ad\ilteration  —  Ovorcrowdi 
Thrift  —  Poor     Law  —Philanthropy  —  Amoaements  —  Oeneral     Bo 
8chomo~A  United  Churoh— Look  Oat  to  liooward. 


OPINIONS   OF  THE  PRESS. 


ipon 


TAe  Olnerrer  *ny«  : — This  iiUIe  volume  coDsietB  of  bri«f  and  pregoant  esMTS  n[ 

of  thf!  m>^re  pressing  M>oinl  prubkma  oE  oar  times.  Mr.  White  nan  thwroi 
toBfiteted  the  subjects  of  which  ao  treata,  and  upon  ouloaiHvtioD,  the  eweatiDg  a;; 
aod  pauper  immif^ration  he  writes  with  the  acknowledjioi]  authoritj  of  Ho  expert, 
stylo  is  clear  and  forcible^  nor  does  ho  Ehrink,  like  eo  many  viatoaarj  nhilanthrc 
from  faciDR  hard  facts  and  daaliag  with  adverse  criticiaai  io  a  candid  spirit, 
book  is  one  which  deserrea  to  be  read  vridelj^." 


aS 


eoriM 

J 


CtuttWa  Family  Jfagasin«  ny*: — "  Admirable  essays  on  social  questioaa. 

noTor  too  highly  speak  of  the  zeal  and  care  with  which  Mr.  White  ha«  enl 
these  f{r«at  qucsUuDS." 

Tilt  Ckrittinn  Leaiier  savB  : — ''  There  is  md<leaty  in  the  title,  and  couraj^  in  the  anba 
of  ihe  looki  u»i  altogether,  Mr.  Whilv  hua  succwded  in  producing  a  reai 
iQcinivc  brockun  on  the  aacial  probbni.  It  i-i  n  lirr^'iiy  criticistn  and  a  bold  bum 
by  a  man  wbosQ  lifo  has  givon  him  knowledife,  and  shown  him  to  be  in  eorw 
ftttemiils  to  reliovft  di»tr4HH  ami  rHUe  the  poor." 

Thv  UanchtUr  dmmfiaw  says; — "la  uvery  chapter  of  Mr.  White's  book  tm  *' 
question '  there  i»  uach  common  sense  and  much  iafonoatiOD." 

Tht  Ohigow  Herald  9*yn: — "Those  who  turaod   with  dbappointmaDt  hora  

verbiage  of '  The  Coming  Terror  '  canuot  do  better  titan  give  their  atteutioo  V 
more  modpMt  and  infinitidy  more  practical  Btatcmont  of  a  number  of  the  most 
auciul  iiueHtioiiK  of  tho  day.  .  .  .  1 'hc<y  bear  the  stamp  of  mature  coavideratioi 
are  evidBntly  the  froit  of  wide  and  varied  ezperieoce." 

The  Yorkthire  Pout  vaya  >— "  The  thorODgh  nincerity  and  the  loveof  mankind  which  mar 
book  aeeta  to  as  good  reasons  for  pronouncing  it  worthy  of  attcntioD  and  thoagl 

Tht  Korth  Britith.  Daily  Mail  Bays; — "As  nfronk  and  ontapoken  eEpresxion  of  cmini 
some  of  tlit>  most  prominent  topics  of  Die  day,  the  book  de»ervcs,  and  will  doa 
get,  a  fair  hearing." 

The  Lircrfooi  Daily  Poil  says  :^"  Mr.  White  mercilesely  probes  the  sorea  of 
politic,  and  boldly  states  and  rigoronaly  QHSJuIe  the  Cannes  of  the  evils  fisstei 
midst.  .  .  .  The  book  oilers  snujucts  cuongh  for  scriouB  reflection." 


ISBISTER  &  CO.,  LiHiTBD,  IS  &  16  Tavistoce  Snmr,  Corzirr  GAiu»ar, 
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NEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 

By  JOHN  BROWN,  D.D.    (Of  Bedford.) 

Jolm   Banyan:   His  Life,  TimeK,  aad  Wgrk.     With  PorCtut  and    Illustraliong. 

Fifth  Thumnd.     Vwmy  8vo.  It.  «d. 

"  11  It  ft  work  IbU  D4>«i1*d  datuK.  Uid  Ml  BnMn  hM  ilaiK  II  vttO,  II*  tlMlrrfi  DOT  dlUMN  tlMata  ftir  M  nl«M«  ■» 
tddltlou  ill  KngUih  lllrnrr  MoDntitiT-" — Aufantajr  Riririe, 

■  ^  •  ^ 

By    W.    QARflETT     HOROER. 

The    Silent  Voice;  and  Other  Diacounes,  cliielljr  Practical.     Crown  8to,  3&  Od, 
"  Full  otvuhcilwonitMiilng,  dcTOdi-  trtlwi'on,  ml  ntldiDUKiiwuttofi.  ....  Sowl«  Hnil  **iil«eti«bo(nitev 

•dJ  roaj  bo  canllalljr  r«Di>nitiieiid«il."— Su'iKUa. 

"MiHii-Jlhr  thiiii|[liiruliiiF».  ilMpivailinj{liilh»t«tt<if  E'igllih  llutatw*.  Kti  «  dMfa*  lo  Bakt  dwIKn*  ifUL  up  O 
prkCtkC."— ifuKCktifpr  UitarJiam, 

■'TheeLllirrM  Clirliitt*i  r>-a^fr  vill  tn'l  htrf  tfiiljr  nibk  tlioutht*  (I'll  tn  tttj  hMDIlltal  form,  wllk  nri  len-lmiMl 
■nd  wiindroDiily  iijbll?  niTii>fl»>i'iii<.  ijiiicl  piwrr,  il»|>  tpiHliul  inaiKht,  vuhJucd  fervvur,  ■ud  ■  tut*  aliaott  ewiJilldiui, 
mirk  Ihc  dln^Liiun  IZiTouflioat.'— 'J&fvi^mi  Frtt  Prtti. 

Tbe   Poete'   Bible;    or,    ihe   Poet»'    Vi»ioii   of  Ihe   Charact«n  and    Sconcii   of 
Hul/  iSiriplurc. 

Hzv  Testajikst  Skctios.     Secont]  KJiticn.     Crown    8»o.  C*. 
Old  TlSTAJiKvr  Sectios.     Jurt  Published.     Crown  8vo,  7«.  6d. 

"  It  dcmld  bt  dineult  lo  fled  4  luare  loUiMtLnr,  and,  wt  in1(b[  Mjr.  TalD&b>>  Tolnta*  Uiu  lUi.  U  itiontJ  b«  In  all 
11  linrlT« ."— S^Mirf-  iJo^. 

"  A  rooU  tiica,  tkliruHj-  md  «n«pcti|li«llj  pul  [>i|u  rumdoa.  With  mlTnirttiU  liulRinoDt  JSt.  Hordot  bu  rtAwiwA 
IWtn  rrlllMl  futnmriil.    .    .   ,    ,   W  c  0init»1tj  wJfHniBiKl  llirl«>uii  l^i  nwr  rrtut'W.''— -Vnim.\/ir«M^. 


By  ARTHUR  JOHN  BELL- 

Why   does    Man    SSxlst?     Thu   Cuntiauntioa  itnd   CompIcliOD  of  "Whence 

'.'omes  .Mrtu?"'     Demy  8v'>,   J-f. 

"Mr.  Bell  bwcTlJeiLiljr  it'itll*!)  Ihv  HMtk*<'r«cltTilinp  meti  In  thfir  bMrincon  th«>lraHur«  and  smulli  of Un human 
ciTKiulirn,  and  l>  fauiUiar  wlih  ilic  iii<»l  r«i-iiiil  •'Irntinc  ■nil  pliiliKiiplilrsl  llieirle*.  lie  *tiin,  tuo.  Id  entire  liidrpfiiden*a 
ul  all  Ihc  tl3t«l<Wle>.anJtLU  followed  uul  lh«  v<iir*«uriilt  vwn  tacuflM  ■tibciui  Itv  nt  fa«ai».  Htawurk  U  »  lUlklav 
•iLic  anil  will  nerlAiulj  tnakt  1I>  iiEipcnaitin."— .Trn^aaux. 

"  A  mini  vitnanJltiin'  bonk  dj  on*  uf  iho  wiwi  brllllml,  d*rltiE.  vid  eiiwrt  TMiontr*  nf  iKp  ibf.  Tmj  f^a 
■pAiklvi  wllb  literarr  inj  pIviltMujitikiil  boiullct.     li  »  •  bouS  to  rr4i  over  tuJ  oi-rt  a^tin. '— A^jViM  ladtfrndtut. 

Whence  Comes  Man;  from  Nature  or  &^m  Qod?   r>«myBvo,  }U. 

"  ThliUiok  i»  !i(irkltii<inliii*rt  iniv  U'r  uiUi'i-  Dir  ii'jikr  li>  {.rrLUit  lo  di>  ■  irixid  d^l  oT  hard  thinking  w  h«  (OM 
tl>roaih  It.  A'c  ahaii  luuk  with  miicti  *ajrer  >nirrv«(  rur  ili>-  •nxiiKl  tuliiiiitv  «1iu-U,  if  It  xiiuJ  the  am,  nill  itulillili  iW 
niVlii>r'i>  nrimlatluii  •*  tino  uf  lUe  lliinkti*  nrmir  i,nni:,"~J<iiiMitrr. 

By  the  REV.  BENJAMIN  WAUGH. 

Sunday  Svenings  with  my  Children!    A  BooV  of  Services  for  tlie  Young. 

With  IW  lllu.trutiiiiiii.     Klorntilli  Tliu ukkikJ.     S^Uftre  Svo,  6*.   dl. 

"  Mr.  Wnu^h  bai  •rlllrn  t  liot-k  for  nlriih  «f  «rf  Inily  itrntflii'.  U  iiippllr*,  Indttd,  1  mtt  pr«ftlii«  witit  Ukl  bu 
b«ea  Iclt  by  oil  «wmp»Bluo»iuid  ttnlniMirt  ut  tMlilMii,  »nd  *iil  b«.-oai««  tiomelioW  tf»Miit*  "final  rilii*."— A/wtnlar. 

"It  Kill  iwikt  Saudrv*  DrkHt.  and  SukUjt  L»*om  an  "Upr  |>lnMnt liMent,  no  iIi  njl  remauiLnc  au 

altvtniil  li)  )ir<jiid«i  »ll||laiH  liMliuirdun  fur  chlldwn  to  oimpoMirllh  It."— TV  BriliaX  (iuurlfrif  Rnitr. 

'■Mr.  W«ii|,-li  ii  now  •ill  kuimti  »•  ouu  ntuut  lull  rrlluluaa  wrltwr*  (or  Iho  joaag'—CvMUimiionirj  Rrrlt^. 

The    Children's    Sunday   Hoar.      Willi    mimerouB    Illmtrations.      Fourth 
TboiiMLd.     Sfjuurt  8vu,  cluili  bt. 
A  b««uural  and  ilellifhtfol  Totumr.     A  lew  Tnin  ajro  i;d'i»)td  t'ltTUtiiin  pirrol*  «*ro  at  Ihilr  wlU'  cnil*  Tor  nultakte 
for  tlicii<.lilliltc[i.     Mr.  W>u(;t>  liaii'ijiripliMl;  *iil««'l  thn  dllllcult  pntbltm."— J/rliulwf  ViKai. 


SuDdij  lIUTilura 

"  l>f  miwli  MtiTiial  Uaulj. 


It!  lllunl nliuDi  Bic  ptodiii^Td  villi  u  muah  arc  ai  if  Ibcjt  wtre  elcbliio  f  fiiittMl  (Hub 


ISI3I8TEK   Jc    CO.,  Limited,  15  A  16  Tavistock  Street,  Covest  Gabi>eh,  W.C. 
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THE   COSTESIPOllAnV  REVIEW  ADrtRTTSEIl,  AITGCST  1 

frA 


IM.  0LAD8TONe-8  NEW  WORK- 
Xotr  Beads-     CroKM  810,  Zt.  C/t. 

THE  IMPREGNABLE  ROCK  OF 
HOLK  SCRIPTURE, 

ji  xfKrMs  OF  Of-n  tf-.<:tamfst  stcd/es. 

Htnimi  and  Enl*rg«il  from  "Good  WArJi." 

BT  mi  RIGHT  HCN.  W.  E.  CLAOSTOHE,  M.P. 


"Tbe  VMlljr  iiuportant  and  difficult  »ulticcti 
-wliiib  Mr.  fil»()it<Mi9  dtaciuMa  «ith  «(iit*uminBt» 
^Vilit;  and  iiiaicoUoat  tula  include  ibv  Mowtc 
kiitorjr  ui  ihe  Outlon,  vhicli  ecviiiiiM  nurlj  k 
ihird  of  Ui«  whole  ratuni«,  ibo  general  otBl*  Aod 
mitIinMvrdi«  01)1  Tes<*ii)«til,  till)  l'salmii,(if  irhicli 
llr.CiIiwtiitcDaisMi«otliiiria»tirw'niin!r,  tbuMomc 
Le^'sUiinn,  and  thv  rec«nt  i>nrTnt>firAtion  of  Scrip- 
tonj," — Church  (JtiarlcHff  Jltviete. 

"ititcbanderlwcl  bj' k  l^resdiU  nml  ItWialiijr 
«f  view,  combined  irith  tlis  doopc*t  rmrcDM  for 
the  SoHptnree  fts  the  iii*pirpi)  Word  of  God,  w))irh, 
wbila  il  i*  only  wbat  woa  tu  Iw  «K|>fi;(od  froDi  iCa 
illintriouB  autboT,  ii  neYvrihelcM  a  niKlUr  to  be 
Irul/  ^raloful  for,  in  tfacH  JEfi  when  >o  ntieb  ihiit 
is  tnlttcn  on  tlio  Old  Teitumcnl  ii  Wkine  etiber  in 
rvtermcci  or  in  L-aiiJaur.  Tbrrv  i>  »ul  m  aingle 
vord  Unit  can  wound  thg  »iiM;9ptibiliti«>>  of  uiy 
whn  do  not  KETOO  witb  ita  n-rit«r.  aJihoagli  wo  nra 
CCTcr  auQcroI  fcir  •  minniMil  to  fivgct  tliat,  Tor  lum, 
tbe  nulbi>ritT  of  liol;  Ntripiure  c«wDot  be  an  open 
qnvaiion."^  Qvardian. 

''We  i]i>  iinl  Ihink  that  tlia  atiirj  of  r:icaliDTi  liaa 
«verbeeiL  livated  v-itli  tu  lur};i-  a  »apiK-itjr  an>l  au 
full  an  apfireciatioti  of  wliat  could  and  vrliat  could 
tint  be  taught  to  primitive  and,  as  wr  tun/  im^, 

infantiiiu  ninn Mr.  {ilodslonc  niip  im  IIicm 

principlen  with  wbat  ««  may  cull  r  mutrainattlike 
laaijht  and  ia\itkiy."-^tttalar. 

"TliEM-  ndniirabfo  papeia  ans  tcAtni'd.  tliRj  nrc 
jHWitirr— ail  admiruljle  quality  In  ihves  duyt  of 
Donation— 111 jdidey  are  reTercnt.  Those  who  woidd 
MK  lli«  lOftc  f'T  ilifT  i^criptiim  atalrd  fairly  and 
woU,  iliotild  rviKi  U'itti  nttoiilivc  cure  lliiit  rxorltcot 
Uok.  "-aurcfi  BelU. 

"  Wn  full*  nrcngnite  ihe  etbicnl  uud  ie1i{[ioiiK 
fbrrour  whicn  octutitute«  iLe  rail  atrtogtli  of  Mr. 
<]]adatoiie*a  puition." — TTne*. 

'"  Mr.  GladstoDO  completely  vindioalca  ihe  nrin- 
«jple  of  iiilelligent  btlief  in  tbe  Kevcaled  Word."— 

Ziittrpool  Cmtrier. 

"Tbit  littto  bonk  dnca  nut  ptoftM  to  be  vxliau!^ 
tiTt,  bat  fen-  will  r«acl  It  vilhout  mu«h  vatird 
iniereal,  and  tberu  nrL-arfruwenla  in  il  wliichcritita 
cannot  aJlVird  to  nogltwl." — MatifhtUn-  (Juardiim. 


A   SEI-ECTIOJf 

D.C.  HEATH  &Co.'sSclii)o 

(BOSTON,  U.S. A.) 

—    i 

MONOGRAPHS    ON    EOUOJ 

Mathematics  Teaching,  and  Its  Hodei 
Kt    Tk'm^k    Uurai     axttcao,    1^ 

Th«  Studr  of  Lxito  In  tb«  Prtpumlo 

11?  I'mr.  L.  f.  MoKBis.  Papcv.  Sewed,  I 
The  Study  oT  Bbatorlc     B}  Pnif.  Jokii 

lUD.     Pap*r.  Scvcd.  W. 
Knr  Ich  Im  tlM  Schools.    Uj  Vnt. 

P>p<T,  Vriipd.  uu,  

Eagllth  In  Ihe  Pr«tHU-au>iT  Sofaoote 

ft,  liviriiTT.     ['aj-tr,  Stirptj,  ;hl. 

How  to  teach   RaadlnE,  and    what  ( 

ikbtfol.  Ujt>.  )-ti)(i.mUu.,i'h.l>  Pmpi 
Modtro  Peiroffrai^v.    An;ArMi<ii>tof  Um 

<i(tlwiiKmcoT^  tvibi&ludjruf  Uc«l«(;. 

IlEari»»raa  WiLblm*.  I'aprr.  Scwart< 
Sclano*  T&aohlns  In  (he  School!. 

fapfr,  0CB*d,  M. 


■§ 


J 


SCIENCE  GUIDE 

1.  About  Pebbles.    Uj  A.  Hun.    Vape 

2.  comiDOB  rimauL    H)  i:.  l.   OOO0, 

Sned,  Oil. 

3.  ConraoreUI  and  Other  Sponswa-   I 

yallj  lUwIfat.d.    t-aprr,  K«*«d,  M. 

4.  HktnrBl  HUiory.  Br  Vri.  Aa4a«t>.  1 

iTAilonL    Wiwr,  ;<*i>ad.  IK). 

6.  Bydrotds,  Cormto.  ftc    8*  A-  Utask 

lltmlralml.     Paprr.  )>r«vl.  9d 

0.  Mollnaos.    Ht  a.  Urirr.    With  17  Pel 

UillciiM.     I'ipci,  Sewed.  I*. 

7.  Worma  and  CrustacMa.    11/  A.  Hi 

lUOKnled.     Paper  IMotU.  la. 
&  llWXIft.    Dy  A.  tiTtri  and  J.  V.  Aaa4. 

mted.    OoDi,  3i)ii  |itii«>,  3>. 

9.  Fishes  and  FroBi-    ilrA.  Htm.    la 
to,  ReptilM  and  Blrdi.    U^  A.UK*Tr. 

UCILB. 

1|.  ifammalK.     Uj  A.  IIhtt.     In  Prrfiara 
IX.  MUMnUt  »nd  Bocka.    Br  w.  o.  c«< 

lUaatrallaDt.      fafar.  3c«pd,  la.  (U. 

IS,  Ptrct  Leasons  on  HloormU.    MjE.n 
14.  Hints  for  Taaehlng   Pfayslolocr. 

ItOKPiit^^u,  Mil.     llt»*l(alFiJ.      PapM'. 

Ifi.  Obsarvatlon  Lnwns  on  Common 

lij  l(.  L,  Ci*»i-.     Vrnptt,  tirmed,  1.. 

MODERN    SCIENCE    SERI 

Elements  of  InorsKnlc  Chomlstrr.  Da 
gualitaltip.  U)  JjkMM  II  ttuknae.  Wl 
liti»lr>tl«Di.  Cruun  Ato.  4».  Md.  ^r^ 
•uHi  I'vlMmr.  Cicmi  Sio,  Ii. 

Eltmentary  Practical  Phvalca.  A  Oi 
llijti.jl  LMtotMon.    Uy  11.  K.  Cacti.  1 

First  Book  bt  Coologj.  iwinel  fa* 
IwdDiunL  U)  K.  f>.  tiB4i.aB,  e.U.  W 
Intiuaa,    Ck'«i>  <"i\  4a.  Vil- 

Blimnis  of  Cbemteal  ArlihnieUe.  ^ 
pjalFin  of  ElTDMntatf  goalMailrc  Aoal 
HiLKT*  ran.  M.A.    Uoira  Bm,  3*.  U. 

Pntcllcal  ZoolOffy.     Itr  n.  P.  t'oLiea, 
.\atur>1  »^l(nc<,  ItllanlarHtmHj.    uve 

ChBmI«al    Prablema,    Pr  '■  B.  0a4ni 

and  f,  S    bcaaa,  U.S.     LVowd «f&l^M 


ISBISTER  &  Co.,  LruiTED.  16  &  IG  TAnarocs  Stomt,  CovWT  QARDBirf 


WORKS  by  the  late  E 

DBAS  OF 

The  Life  and  Letters  Of  Thomas  Ken,  i 

Iii^(iO|>  of  Italh  .inil  Welli,  Autliur  lA'  the 
MurniiiK  anil  Ivvvning  llyinnH.  Wjlh  Pur- 
trxil,  F«c  aiipiik-M,  Mill  uutiivrrjus  lIluntratioDfl. 
Populiu-  KditioQ.     Twi>  *oLt.  domj  8»o,  ISn. 

*R««i7Wb««liiiild  Mi-iinu.aadjnttmtlnf."-  SmrduK, 
"  Tbi  Uwn  luw  Jciotei)  Br«^  labuur  (o  tlif*  llfr  t<f  '  lh« 

«Qod  blthoA,'  uul  bM  ubBiuUd  aiiiiwt  *tl  ilul  i>  lo  b«  wd 
«C  Ken  Mid  hi*  nrlUDjta.  Tha  tiiliFinr  «f  ihv  sork  U 
bnivllY  irumprcbaiUlT*,  cmbrmclDC  more  thin  n  nin*bl«- 
KM^lhr.  find  ha  iMi  lliurODirklj'  Imlriiud  hlniwif  with  thi' 
iplTli  u(  hl>  luujtcl."     Tnwi. 

■'  Wo  Iliicm  no  b-iiik  beU^r  l«r  irrnrnti  5o  j^unj  irltrKJor 
chorct  woifcpM."-  '-'ii.r=l  Tiw-i. 

The  Tragredies  of  Sophocles : 

With  ft  Uiognpliiuil  Kmb-v,  anil  an  Appondix 
of  Itbjrinoil  Clioral  O.Jci  unit  Lyric*'  Din- 
logow,  M«iv  and  CliMp  Edition.  Crown  8ra. 
4*.  M. 

The  Tragredies  of  ^schylos : 

With  11  liH^jrhujiliioiil  tnim^'i,  miii  ait  Appendix 

or   lUijrineil   (Jliaral    Oiivn.      New    and  CbeNp 

EJUiun,     Crown  8w,  tt.  Q4, 

"I  nptm  hot*  mr  IndciitdliiHi  (liM  and  (iit^nuMi   Ic 

Dmo  PmnpiM.irbote  <miti(lc*pnloiu  of  dWIiTiMuiil 

flciphoatM  arn  tn*  nolj  moui*  bjr  nlilrh  IJK  ktiKlUh  rrsiltr 

U  entbtnl  to  ftppr«dsu  tita  dHWila  ramUon*  ^r  niuir*  In 
ih*  dttnmUo  MfinM,  whleti  mak*  to  Iwuotlanl  ■  ftaiure  in 
QTteX  tmti4f."~.Pr«m  lAt  Vrtfatt  I*  "  TKt  Jnnraf  Vlof 
aical  Dritn/"  tf  t.  O.  M^IU-n. 


.  H.  PLUMPTRE,  D.D., 

W£LLS. 

The  Commedla  and  Canzonlere  of 

DantB  AliBhieri.  a  New  TrariUudri. 
wilA  Biog»ptikal  Jntrodaction,  Nol«,  two 
Portnita,  &C.  Two  toI*.  Mcdiam  Mvo,  ■iln. 
eacb. 

Vol.  I.  liffl.     irW/,  i^r^ltfry. 

Vol.  II.  I^adite,  Jitinor  Bunu.    Sudiei. 

*'  Ko  book  about  Daot*  liai  bc<ai  piiblliliod  tn  KoitUtiit 
Uiit  mil  itBOO  romii«rU«n  utth  IXu  I'taaiptrv'*  ;  ti«  dr- 
xni*  Ih*  fntlludi)  of  all  Iru*  loTenornoaUl^rMurc  tvr 

vriliRK  jl T»ka  It  lit  ntl  lii  ail  Ibc  oiilj  fllUuir 

«pl(twi   MB  Tan  ItDiJ  lor  II  l«  'noblo';  waA  wa  do  niMi 
liearlllT  *i«b  Hall  llw  niecoH  wbkb  il  riohlj  JiHrnc*." 

"  Loenn  iit  t>ini(i  will  wvIwim  ttoan  Platiipin'iL  Traiin. 
latlan.  Wr  ntaf  Mittly  tiT«iihM]r  Ihot  Ibli  nobli:  wctk  will 
hulil  (11*  flfdd.  "  —  n'lfiniMi'r  J7>TH«, 

"A  miiBunMiit  of  tnanf  f nti' <[* Totnl  Mudx,  It  l>  l]ltii- 
tralad  tliRili|lK>ul  by  an  uniiaual  rui|r»  'j(  roadlnf  and  iiil- 
tun  10  aihw  Bddi  ot  liuminn.'—At^'lfr'r. 

Spirits  in  Prison, 

And  Ullicr  Studies  of  Ibi^  Life  ftfler  Dcalh. 
Sixtti  'Iliuumiil,  It«vb«'i  aiiil  Enlarged. 
Lm^u  poBt  8vo,  7s.  (Id. 

"Ol  lorj  ilMp  InloreU  ....  1017  i-lur.  letj  caiuiU. 
T«7  lMrM4  ....  a  nwdol  muiuU  oa  tU  vub^i." 


ISniSTElt&COfPAW.  Ltd,,  15  &   ir.  Tavistock  Stkekt,  Covest  Garden,  W.C. 

THE   NEW   EDUCATION   CODE  (1891). 

^^  SCHEDULE  II,  GLASS  SUBJECTS- ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE  SCHEME. 

The  iiltontion  ol'  Teachers  is  u^kad  uj  the  K«aiiers  specially  writwn  tiy  the  Lite  Rev. 
.J.  (J.  Wood,  M.A,,  on  Natural  History,  which  are  eminently  suitable  for  liiu 
purposes  of  the  above  sohcme.  They  bitve  been  widely  recommended  by  H.M. 
lospecwrs,  and  adopied  by  numerous  ^School  Bonrda  throughuut  \ht  United 
Kiugdom. 

NATURAL    HISTORY    READERS. 

SPKCIALLY    WKITTEN 
By  the  late  Sev.  J.  G.  WOOD,  U.A., 

Author  of  "  Homes  Witboab  Uanda^"  ko. 

FIRST  READER,  7d.  FOURTH  READER,  Is.  ed. 

SECOND  READER,  lOd.      j  FIFTH  READER,  Is.  ed. 
THIRD  READER,  le.  2d.       SIXTH  READER,  Is.  Bd. 


IBBISTER  &  CO..  LiUiTKD.  lo  ii  IC  Tavutock  SrmuT,  Covbmt  GAnDEK.  Lo:iDot 
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THE  CONTBMFORABT  RETI£W  ADTBR' 


BRTIBM 

PAZ 


NEW    BOOKS     ON     F>A 

THE  BIBLE  AID  aODEU  JUSCOVEJUGS.    »j  Bvm  A.  Hi 


TELL  KL  HBST  ^LACHISHX  m»d  Vom  «•  Pte«  *Wi«l  bi  M 

rnsn^  Wk  a^m  nww  ■»■  hh^—.  if*  •CgWtllMWw^— i»»«M 

■  I  mc  mi—t.  jm».  im  ■PwKh^.  iBi«i«^wtw««i(*-n»swn 

Mi.  M 

PALESmiE   UNDER    THE    MOSLEMS.     Bj  Gvi  im  Sts^m 
'"-  --Umi      ^«  vn^  Ul M.  ^h 

-•■"-"r-'ininiiii Iiiiiiiii     -I  I  ■mil  l|ii.iiJlilliii»i  MiJBi 

irormnni  uum.  *-  wnkin  uw  DAeapous."  b;  hkt  ec 


ALEXANDER    P.    WATT,    i   PATERNOSTEE 


GENERAL  LIFE  AND  FIRE 

C8TABL1SHCO    IS37. 


AS| 


oAfXT&z.   juro   msssavss,   £X 


tc-i,  D.D. 
J»aarK  Bicrai  boa.  bq,  J  J.,  D.L. 


Pnaetpat  A««c-i 
J  Mar*  Bicrai 
llart.fMBil  F.  D.  Uan. 


aosao  or  DiasvTOMa. 

■art  Hm).  tfca  HtB^ii*  o«  Exartk, 
Lecri  fiifcaasi  Ka«BK»T. 


Iht  aMVOM  *wiml :  oa*  VMTMM  M  tba  aUaUMHt  0I  « 

AhMiiai  naiW  m  B»— ^a»^  Life  lalir»^i.  ma4  «■ 
IM  CkVatMi  »maT.  t.«si>AV.  K.C. 


lif  hi  In  aawaa 
«■  MidkitiM  la 
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LETTERS  TO  A  PATIEHT 
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CONSUMPTION. 
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K 


im  FRASCIS  CBUHCHIU,  ED. 


David  SroTt,  370  Oxford  St^  LonUoD,  W. 


CL.OTH  CA 
Yearly  Volume 
PORARY  RB 
IS.  4<1.  each,  a 
BooktcIIen,  or 
at  15  &  tfi  T 
LONDON. 
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REMINGTON  STANDARD  TYPEWRITER 

For  Fifteen  Y«ar«  the  Standard,  and  tO'dMf  the  mo&t  perfect  development  of  the  wrltinr 
machine,  embodying  the  latest  and  highest  achicvcmenta  of  inventive  and  mechanical  skilT 
We  add  to  the  Remington  every  improvement  that  Biudy  and  capital  caa  Bccuie. 

WTCKOFF,  SEAMENS  &  BENEDICT, 

LONDON:  100  GRACECHURCH  STREET,  E.C. 

Cunisr  of  Laad«absU  BtoetL 

UVERPOOLt  Central  Bulldlags.  Xorth  John  Str««t. 

BIRKINCHAM  :  23  Mm-Clneau  Strooi.       HANCHESrEH  :  8  Utnlt  StreaU 


HAMMOND"  TYPEWRITER 


THE 


SPEED.— Ulffbcit  UtL-^nl,  181  mmk  la  one  tnuijU,  tqsil  w  7SB 

fliirri  moTamvuit,  or  an  aKnf*  oTltt  par  aaooiMl. 
ALICNMENT.-?crfKiaDdp«nnaMDt 

TTPE.— Jiituntl;liii«nliui^b(*.    It  kladi.  

imPKHSSION.-i;al[(rrai,bdiittsd(ptDdMtortoBdi. 
PAPER.  -TtkM  *&;  iridUi,  30  jwd*  la  Itoftli. 
WUKK.-Altra^li)  ilffht. 

Onf  MttdtM  mrit4t  fftivrdi  tr  Sritf»,  EnfliU  »mi 

ThMe  ai-a  adrantagc*  i>o«wM«d  t>y  no  othar  machine. 
ARE  THEY   AOVANTAOES  YOU  WANT? 

'HAUHOKD"  TYPEWRITER  CO.    Head  Offices:  50  Queen  Victoria  St.  E.C. 


"It     looks     so    b«4.«' 

Dirty    'I'jrpe.  1.Jqc1    AlifiTiinont. 

Vtfn  otlht  Bar-Look  r;i»-WriUT  norar  lunr  bara  Dm  abatacaoic  ar«iia)i>te)i>l,U*  tjrpa 
■rf<  ['nvtantlf  «]iMuc(l,«n(l  pcrlvsi  nHKnir  1*  iMtirvilbjttialaaku  tba  tjp«ban,itMja«; 

"It   looka   so  nice.** 

Oleftn    T3T>«-  Perfect    AliRntnant. 

VI&IBt^    WRITtNG.       AUTOMATtC   LINE  8PACINO. 

The  "BAR-LOCK"  Typewriter 

SapflitJ/ar  Cm)>,  or  «n  IAs  Bin  Pnraiair  Sfil<wi.     lWf%U  yartuui^n  f/  He 
VeJ'rfi  Typr~U'Htti,  iif'^'jr 
The  TYPE-WSrTEB  Co..  Ltd.,  12  h  14  Qtioan  Vlolorla  St..  LOKDM,K.C. 
MANCHESTER  -3£  Htiiti  aiaurr.  LlVESPOOL-t  Soutn  Joax  tttaair 

ClASGOW-21  Ht>riii.n  triBEir.  BRADFORD— SCCH^aLii  Biain.. 

LBEDS-li)  IxriLHkiT  btbut.  NEWCASTLE— 43  liauxantfTuar. 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  BRISTOL. 

Thr  session  1B91-03  will  tx^n  on  Sth  Octol>er.  The  Callage  anppUec  for  penonii  of  tatiur 
aex,  above  the  ordinai;  Kboat  ag^  tbo  means  of  cooUnuiii^  tlieir  atudiea  iu  bdenca,  Lattnuges,  History, 
literature,  and  Tbaory  of  Musie,  Tbe  Chemioal,  i'liyocal,  KltM^tricol,  Eiigin««nnf,  Tiaoiogical,  and 
I(ioli>giwl  Laboiutoriet  are  open  daily.  Tho  EnginacrinijC  I>eparUaciit  iacladet  Cinl,  Sfsabaoioal, 
Electrical,  and  Mniiti^'  EiiitiDomlng,  i^iiTTtijmg  and  Arehilcctaral  Work  ;  aad  rfpeolal  amngeineotB  for 
piacUcal  work  bare  been  mtnio  witb  variuus  Ku^in»rs  iu  aud  near  BriaUil.  Sevecal  SCUOLAUSH I Pll 
an  taoable  at  tbe  CoUege. 

ENGINEERING     EDUCATION. 

Prorentcr  J.  RYAX.  H.A.,  LL.U.  (CHiib.),  D.8c.  (Land.], 


DaiTiaerTT  Cetuac.  Baiinat.— C>a»M  o(  OtI),  ]lacb*nt<«l,  KiMtriul  aod  Mtnlog  XiurtDMtlar.    Uitwrtlan' 

"      '  in  the  waj  of  Coll«ce  ScDoUnblia,  Eu> 
antrsDM  ima  vtof    ' 
•■{^•11" 
Then  tiiJI  be  about  IS  Vai^ancim  (n  Uelobtr.    AppUcui^i 


fit  Otill  nii'l  Mining  £D|1aHn.    Fidllties  art  oflcred 
clueerlivtf  Woilut  aVbolgmtilp^  ami  tpMtalaiTm|N40Biilifi)r  antratiM  lula  vtufbMkgnal  ILlia 

CALSXDaFt.rDDtalnlnirfu'l  inriinnstUin,  prtro  II  (br  punt  li.  3d.). 

mih  ieiac*acM,  ■hcnld  bo  mid*  u  oirly  ai  p9Mlbl«  to  Ibe 


and  Appilvil  (ttnl 

IXDaFt,  rDDtalnlnir  fu'l  inriinnstkin,  price  la.  (bT 

tiiJI  be  about  IS  Vai^anciM  (n  Uelobtr.    Appii««U<^ii>i.  i  . 

Storotar;.  Fram  whom  Pro«pcotu*  oaJ  farlkulan  of  rMMancn  in  CIlRou  uaj  be  ubta[iwJ,<>Jiiit«  Uirrii,  SvotvtMJ. 


